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Luna,  11°  die' Apr ilis,  1864. 


Ordered,  That  a Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  Scientific  Institutions  of  Dublin  which  are  assisted  by  Government  Aid. 


Luna,  18°  die  ApriHs,  1864. 


Select  Committee  nominated: — 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Lord  Henry  Lennox. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 

Mr,  Lygon. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Ordered , That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Leader. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Waldron. 


Jovis,  21°  die  Aprilis,  1864. 


Ordered,  That  the  Report  upon  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
and  the  System  of  Scientific  Instruction  in  Ireland,  1863  : 

Copy  of  Memorial,  &c.  of  Royal  Dublin  Society,  1864,  No.  122  : 

Public  Institutions,  Return,  1861,  No.  444  : 

National  Collections,  Return,  1861,  No.  302: 

Copy  of  Memorials  and  Correspondence  respecting  any  increase  of  Public  Grants  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  1862,  No.  264: 

Copy  of  Correspondence  on  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  1S63,  No.  401  : 1 

Report  of  Select  Committee,  1836,  No.  445  ; and  Evidence  ; 

And,  Return  of  Votes  for  Museum  of  Trish  Industry,  1854,  331,  LVIII.  387: 
be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Veneris , 15°  die  Julii,  1864. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  report  their  Observations  and  Opinion, 
together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them,  to  The  House. 


REPORT  

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

APPENDIX  
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Condition 
of  the  Scientific  Institutions  of  Dublin,  which  are  assisted  by 

Government  Aid  : Have  considered  the’Matters  to  them  referred, 

and  have  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT : 

1 our  Committee  consider  it  advisable  to  give  a preliminary  sketch  of 
each  of  these  Societies.  They  are  four  : — 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

The  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

The  Royal  Zoological  Society,  and 
The  Royal  Irish  Academy. 


Royal  Dublin  Society. 

t “ ^ie  Royal  Lublin  Society  had  its  origin  in  a private  association  formed  in 
“a.  d.,  1/31,  ‘for  improving  husbandry,  manufactures,  and  other  useful  arts 
“ and  sciences.’  The  association  was  incorporated  in  1749,  and  by  successive 
“ Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  it  was  entrusted  with  the  formation  and  manage- 
“ ment  of  drawing  schools,  a botanic  garden,  and  a museum  of  natural  history. 
“ In  order  to  make  the  two  last  named  establishments  more  useful  for  educa- 
“ tional  purposes,  professorships  were  established  in  botany,  chemistry, 
“ mineralogy,  and  natural  philosophy ; and  as  books  were  required  for  the  use 
“ °f  fhe  teachers  and  students,  a library  was  formed,  which  gradually  acquired 
“ a more  extended  public  character.  Until  1 836,  the  business  of  the  Royal 
“ Dublin.  Society  was  transacted  by  the  body  at  large ; but  in  that  year  a select 
et  Committee  of  the  Plouse  of  Commons  reported  upon  the  institution,  and, 
“ amoug  other  improvements,  recommended  by  them,  an  executive  council  was 
e‘  l°rmed  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Society  under  the  control  of  the  body  at 
“ large.  . In  1854,  the  Society  was  relieved  from  the  superintendence  of  its 
“ educational  staff,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  made  available  to  the 
“ public  for  instruction  by  means  of  the  illustrations  of  the  two  separate 
“ museums  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  of  Irish  Industry ; but  a right  of 
“ admission  was  reserved  in  favour  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
“ to  all  lectures  similar  to  those  previously  given,  whether  they  took  place  in  the 
“ theatre  of  the  Society  or  in  that  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  In  con- 
et  sideration  of  their  advanced  period  of  life,  the  existing  professors  of  chemistry 
<c  and  mineralogy  were  exempted  from  this  arrangement,  upon  the  understanding 
“ tlmt  successors  would  not  be  appointed  to  them ; but,  on  the  decease  of  the 
et  professor  of.  chemistry,  permission  was  given  for  the  appointment  of  a suc- 
‘‘  cessor  to  him  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
‘ application  of  chemical  science  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.”  (Report 
of  Treasury  Commission,  1862,  p.  3). 

By  the  Act  of  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a grant  of  10,000  l.  was 
secured  to  the  Society  for  20  years ; it  was  then  reduced  to  7,000 1.  until  1830. 
After  that  period  it  appears  to  have  averaged  5,300  l.  a-year  until  the  year 
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1854,  when  a new  arrangement  was  made  in  relation  to  the  professors,  and 
the  grant  was  fixed  at  6,000  /.,  out  of  which  500  /.  was  held  in  trust  for  the 
Royal  Zoological  Society.  A small  addition  of  150/.  was  recently  made  to 
that  amount  to  defray  the  expenses  attending  the  opening  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  on  Sundays.  The  income  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  derived,  first, 
from  the  Parliamentary  grant,  which  has  already  been  stated;  2dly,  from  the 
members’  admission  fees  and  annual  subscriptions,  which  have  amounted,  on  the 
average  of  the  last  six  years,  to  1,300/.  a year  ; and,  3dly,  from  various  miscel- 
laneous receipts,  such  as'admission  fees  at  cattle  shows,  &c.,  which  are  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  application  of  the  two  preceding  funds. 

By  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  in  1 749,  the  Society  was  designated  as  the 
■Dublin  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Husbandry  and  other  useful  Arts  in  Ireland. 
In  1785,  the  Act  of  Parliament,  containing  the  Grant,  provided  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  “ such  useful  Sciences  as  the  Society  should  think  fit.”  The  Society  in 
the  year  1821  having  been  honoured  by  the  patronage  of  his  late  Majesty  King 
George  IV.,  assumed  the  title  of  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  name  by  which  it 
has  been  subsequently  commonly  known,  and  thus  designated  in  several  Acts 
of  Parliament. 


The  Objects  of  the  Society. 

The  original  object  of  the  Society  was  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
the  industrial  arts.  Subsequently,  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  other  func- 
tions were  entrusted  to  its  administration  thus: — By  25  Geo.  3,  c.  61,  drawing 
schools  were  founded  and  placed  under  its  management,  and  annual  grants  of 
money  were  made  to  the  Society  by  Parliament  for  their  support. 

By  another  Act  of  Parliament,  the  30  Geo.  3,  c.  28,  the  Botanic  Garden  was 
founded,  and  grants  of  money  were  also  annually  voted  for  its  maintenance. 

The  present  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  like  manner  owes  its  origin  to 
the  Irish  Parliament,  which  by  Act  32  Geo.  3,  c.  14,  authorised  the  purchase  of 
an  extensive  collection  known  as  the  Leskean  Collection,  and  supplied  the 
funds  for  that  purpose  ; also  voting  the  Society  an  annual  grant  for  its  main- 
tenance. 

In  order  to  render  the  above-mentioned  departments  more  publicly  useful, 
professorships  were  established  in  mineralogy,  chemistry,  botany,  and  natural 
philosophy ; and  in  order  to  supply  the  professors  and  students  with  the  neces- 
sary books,  the  library  was  formed,  which  gradually  assumed  most  of  the 
characters  of  a public  library,  and  money  was  voted  annually  by  Parliament  for 
its  support.  ' 

In  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  it  should  be 
observed  that,  according  to  its  original  constitution,  the  business  was,  until  the 
year  1836,  transacted  by  the  body  at  large.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  of  the  House,  of  Commons  in  the  year  1836,  a 
Council  was  formed  to  act  as  the  executive  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
Society,  under  the  control  of  the  body  at  large.  , 

In  the  year  1854  the  educational  staff  was  removed  from  the  Society’s  super- 
intendence, and  their  services  were  made  available  for  illustrating  the  collections 
formed  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  as  well  as  those  of  the  Society. 

The  professors  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  were  exempted  from  this 
arrangement,  for,  according  to  the  Minute  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  1854, 
neither  their  existing  duties  nor  salaries  were  to  be  interfered  with,  upon  the 
understanding  that  these  offices  should  not  be  continued  beyond  the  period  of 
their  lives  respectively.  However,  upon  the  death  of  the  professor  of  chemistry, 
the  Society  was  permitted  to  elect  a professor  whose  duties  should  be  limited 
to  agricultural  chemistry. 

The  arrangements  thus  briefly  described  have  continued  in  force  to  the 
present  time ; but,  in  consequence  of  repeated  representations  made  by  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  to  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  as  to  the 
unfinished  state  of  several  of  its  departments  from  want  of  the  necessary  funds 
to  complete  them,  the  Treasury  appointed  a Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  well  as  of  the  other  institutions  of  Dublin 
in  receipt  of  Government  grants,  the  result  of  which  inquiry  was  a report,  which 
was  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the  Session  of  1862-63. 

Having 
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Having  thus  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  its  present 
position  and  requirements  may  be  considered  in  detail  under  the  following- 
heads  ° 


Constitution  of  the  Society. 
Agricultural  Department. 
Manufacture. 

Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Botanical  Garden. 

Library. 

School  of  Art. 


1.  Constitution  of  the  Society. 

The  work  of  the  Institution  is  carried  on  by  means,  1st,  of  the  Society 
.meeting  in  its  corporate  capacity  ; 2d,  by  the  Council,  and  3d,  by  the  several 
Committees. 

The  Society  consists  of  nearly  1,200  members  representing  their  educated 
classes  of  every  rank  in  Ireland.  It  meets  in  its  corporate  capacity  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  eight  months  in  the  year.  It  alone  has  the  power  of  electing 
members,  appointing  or  removing  officers,  and  of  making,  amending,  and  re- 
pealing bye-laws. 

The  Council  has  been  constituted  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1836. 

In  the  words  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1 862,  “ The  Council 
consists  of  the  seven  Vice-Presidents  and  two  Honorary  Secretaries  of  nine 
members  elected  by  the  Society  (not  being  members  of  any  of  the  Standing 
Committees)  and  of  two  members  chosen  by  and  out  of  each  of  the  Standing 
Committees,  being  34  members  of  Council  in  all.” 

“ Any  order  of  the  Council  may  be  rescinded  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  Committee,  1862, 
“ after  notice  has  been  given  in  a prescribed  form.  One  great  defect  of  this  P-  5* 

4 constitution  has,  however,  come  full}-  to  light.  I11  the  case  of  other  large 
“ societies  with  considerable  sums  of  money  to  disburse  and  numerous  officers 
“ to  control,  full  powers  are  vested  in  an  executive  Council  acting  on  behalf  of 
“ the  Society.  The  absence  of  any  such  provision  in  this  instance  has  prevented 
“ the  Council  from  acting  with  the  decision  and  confidence  which  it  would  other- 
“ wise  have  done,  and  has  led  to  insubordination  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  officers. 

“ It  has  also  impaired  the  general  usefulness  of  the  Society  in  this  respect. 

“ The  Government  cannot  properly  intrust  the  Society  with  the  disbursement  of 
“ public  money  without  being  assured  that  every  necessary  condition  will  be 
“ carefully  observed,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  assurance  cannot  exist  while  all 
“ the  decisions  of  the  Council  are  liable  to  be  reversed  by  a popular  vote.” 

The  constitution  of  the.  Council  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  is,  that 
it  should  consist  of  the  seven  Vice-Presidents  and  two  Secretaries,  who  should 
be,  as  at  present,  elected  annually  ; of  15  members  elected  by  the  Society  at 
large,  five  of  whom  should  retire  each  year,  but  with  eligibility  for  re- 
election,  and  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice-Chairman  of  each  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittees, which  should  not  exceed  eight  in  number ; thus  constituting-  a Council 
of  not  more  than  33rin  number.  To  the  Council,  as  thus  constituted,  should 
be  delegated  the  general  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  with  full 
power  in  all  cases  to  act  on  its  behalf.  This  body  should  also  have  the  exclusive 
control  of  all  the  Society’s  paid  officers  and  servants,  including  the  power  of 
appointing  and  dismissing  them  as  well  as  of  regulating  their  duties. 


The  Standing  Committees  appear  to  have  been  constituted  in  accordance,  with 
the  recommendation  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1836,  and 
are  at  present  as  follows  : — 
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1.  Committee  of  Agriculture. 


2. 

Botany. 

3. 

3, 

Fine  Arts. 

4. 

„ 

Chemistry. 

5. 

•5J 

Natural  History. 

6. 

„ 

Library. 

7- 

Manufactures. 

8. 

„ 

Natural  Philosophy, 
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In  addition  to  the  standing  committees,  as  above  named,  the  Society  has 
found  it  necessary  to  constitute  others  for  special  purposes  ; thus,  a committee 
for  the  management  of  the  evening  scientific  meetings  lias  been  constituted, 
as  well  as  committees  of  the  council,  to  regulate,  1st,  All  matters  relating  to 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  house  and  its  establishment ; 2,  To  super- 
intend the  financial  department;  and  3,  To  regulate  the  printing  of  the 
Society’s  proceedings  and  publications. 


2.  Agricultural  Department. 

The  operations  of  this  Department  consist — 

}■  The  holding  of  two  Agricultural  Shows  annually  ; one  at  spring,  consisting 
chiefly  of  breeding  stock ; the  other  at  Christmas,  consisting  of  fat  stock,  and 
of  farm  and  dairy  produce. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  a Museum  of  Agriculture. 

3.  The  delivery  of  courses  of  Public  Lectures  by  the  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture ; practical  evening  demonstrations  in  Analytical  Agricultural  Chemistry  to 
working  students  in  the  laboratory  ; and  Chemical  Analyses,  and  examinations 
of  manures,  soils,  and  agricultural  produce,  performed  by  him  for  the  members 
of  the  Society  and  the  public,  according  to  a scale  of  fees. 


Agricultural  Shows. 

These  exhibitions,  especially  those  held  in  spring,  must  be  regarded  as  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  country.  To  these,  in  connection  with  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Roj'-al  Agricultural  Society,  may  be,  in  great  part, 
traced  the  introduction  of  the  best  breeds  of  cattle  into  Ireland,  and  their 
spread  into  districts  where,  some  years  ago,  they  were  unknown 

It  also  appears  that  these  exhibitions  attract  a greater  number  of  exhibitors 
of  neat  cattle  than  any  similar  show  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  stock  is 
sent  to  them  for  exhibition,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  but  also  from 
England  and  Scotland.  They  also  attract  a number  of  the  leading  makers  of 
agricultural  machines,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  also  in  the  sister  kingdom. 

The  Christmas  show  is  one  of  mixed  character,  being  for  fat  stock,  and  the 
produce  of  the  farm  and  dairy.  Although  these  shows  are,  so  far  as  the 
number  of  animals  exhibited,  not  by  any  means  as  extensive  as  the  spring 
shows,  yet  their  importance  cannot  be  overrated.  It  is  generally  felt,  that  if 
the  Society  were  enabled  to  offer  prizes  at  all  equivalent  in  amount  to  those 
given  elsewhere,  that  these  shows  would  be  in  every  respect  improved.  The 
collection  of  farm  produce  exhibited  on  these  occasions  is  also  of  much 
interest. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  cannot  undertake  these  shows,  not 
having  premises  for  the  purpose,  and  their  functions  being  exclusively  confined 
to  the  holding  of  shows  in  the  province. 

For  the  purposes  of  these  periodical  exhibitions,  it  became  necessary  that 
covered  accommodation  should  be  provided;  hence,  some  years  since  the 
Society  proceeded  to  raise  from  the  members  and  the  public  a sum  sufficient 
to  erect  a building  known  as  the  Agricultural  Hall,  the  entire  cost  of  which 
amounts  to  upwards  of  5,000  l.,  no  portion  of  which  has  been  supplied  by 
the  State.  In  late  years  it  was  found  the  Society  agreed  that  the  agricultural 
show  could  not  be  held,  as  heretofore,  on  the  lawn  ; it  therefore  became  necessary 
to  confine  it  to  the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  other  portions  of  the  Society’s  premises. 
The  space  thus  afforded  would,  however,  have  been  totally  inadequate  for  the 
purpose,  were  it  not  that  a portion  of  ground  adjoining  was  offered  for  pur- 
chase. Negotiations  were  immediately  set  on  foot  to  secure  this  -de- 
sirable holding,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  stated  to  the  Government 
that  a sum  of  3,000 1.  would  enable  the  Society  to  effect  their  object,  and 
that  they  should  recommend  Parliament  to  grant  them  this  sum  in  lieu  of  the 
rent  of  the  National  Gallery,  amounting  to  100  l.  a year,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

The 
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The  Government  having  postponed  from  time  to  time  assenting  to  this  pro- 
posal, and  it  appearing  that,  unless  prompt  measures  were  adopted  to  secure 
the  premises  in  question,  they  must  unavoidably  pass  into  other  hands,  a 
number  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Society  undertook  the  responsibility  of 
guaranteeing  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money,  upon  the  security  of  which 
guarantee  the  Bank  of  Ireland  advanced  the  sum  required,  and  possession  of 
the  ground  has  been  so  far  secured.  Still  individual  members  are  liable  for 
the  purchase-money,  their  guarantee  varying  in  amount  from  500  l.  to  50  a 
state  of  things  which  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue. 

It  may  be  also  stated  that  a considerable  sum  of  money  has  been  raised  from 
the  public  for  the  erection  of  additional  sheds  (coloured  pink  on  the  ground- 
plan). 

The  entire  sum  allocated  in  1863  out  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  was  187  /• 


The  Agricultural  Museum. 

r\  he  Agricultural  Museum  is  contained  in  a building  which,  although  not 
such  as  is  desirable,  yet,  in  extent  of  the  accommodation  it  affords  to  the 
collection,  it  is  suited  for  the  purpose. 

The  collections  are  tolerably  complete,  are  well  arranged,  and  are  highly 
instructive  to  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  people,  who  visit  it  in  large  numbers. 
The  collections  are  chiefly  formed  by  donations.  It  contains  a fine  series  of 
cereals,  and  casts  in  wax  of  vegetable  produce,  purchased  some  years  ago  from 
the  Messrs.  Lawson,  of  Edinburgh.  It  contains  also  a fine  collection  of  prepara- 
tions illustrative  of  the  diseases  of  horses,  made  by  the  former  professor  of  veteri- 
nary surgery. 

The  entire  sum  at  present  appropriated  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for 
this  Department  is  as  follows  -.—Salary  of  Curator  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Shows,  150/.;  wages  to  the  Porter,  and  contingencies,  88 1. ; and  a temporary 
sum  of  1 20  L for  the  improvement  of  the  building,  the  necessity  for  continuing 
which  will  soon  cease. 


Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Ample  accommodation  exists  in  the  Society’s  Laboratory  and  adjoining  moms 
to  enable  the  Agricultural  Chemist  to  carry  out  those  functions  which  may  be 
assigned  to  him.  The  Laboratory  is  commodious  and  fitted  up  with  useful 
appliances.  The  sum  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Department  is 
stated  to  be  inadequate : Professor’s  salary,  150/.;  Porter,  52 1 ; apparatus  and 
chemicals,  28  /. : — total,  230  /. 


3.  Manufactures. 

The  efforts  which  the  Society  has  made  for  promoting  the  development  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  Ireland  have  been  carried  into  effect  through  the 
agency  of  the  Committee  of  Manufactures,  to  whom  the  duty  of  organizing 
periodical  industrial  exhibitions  has  been  entrusted. 

These  exhibitions  were  originated  in  the  years  1834-35,  and  were  held 
triennially  until  1 853,  when  the  exhibition  to  be  held  in  that  year  was  merged 
into  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition,  which  owed  its  existence  to  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  William  Dargan ; of  late  years  these  exhibitions  have  been  revived. 
One  (of  the  Fine  and  Ornamental  Arts)  was  held  in  the  year  1861,  and  another 
(of  Irish  Manufactures,  of  Home  and  Foreign  Machinery  suited  to  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  Fine  Arts)  is  now  in  course  of  being  held  by  the  Society.  These 
latter  exhibitions  differ  in  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  organized  from 
those  which  preceded  them.  Being  held  on  a much  more  extensive  scale,  the 
expense  attending  these  arrangements  has,  to  the  same  extent,  largely  increased; 
hence  the  Society  has  been  compelled  to  seek  from  the  general  public— for 
whose  benefit  such  exhibitions,  are  held — a guarantee  that  they  will  bear  the 
Society  harmless  should  any 'pecuniary  loss  arise  from  the  undertaking;  this 
appeal  has  on  both  occasions  been  met  by  the  public  most  liberally0  The 
amount  of  the  Guarantee  Fund  for  the  Exhibition  of  1861,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
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the  present  year,  reached  to  aoout  10,000  /.,  being  a much  greater  sum  than 
the  Society  required.  A sum  of  150  l.  has  been  annually  granted  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  Vote  in  aid  of  these  exhibitions,  and  the  Council  have  applied 
that  this  sum  should  be  increased  to  300  /. 


4.  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  owes  its  origin  to  an  Act  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  (32  Geo.  3 c.  14),  by  which  an  extensive  collection  of  specimens  of' 
Natural  History,  but  chiefly  ot  minerals,  was  purchased,  and  entrusted  by  the 
same  authority  to  the  Society,  in  whose  hands,  owing  to  the  annual  grants  from 
Parliament,  but  mamly  from  private  donations,  the  collection  thus  formed  ex- 
panded into  the  present  extensive  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

For  many  years  the  Museum  was  in  a very  defective  state,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence  of  insufficient  accommodation.  In  the  year  1854,  however,  the  Society 
obtained  a grant  from  Parliament  of  5,000/.  for  the  erection  of  a suitable 
building,  on  condition  that  the  Society  should  raise  from  other  sources  a sum  • 
amounting  to  at  least  2,500  l.  This  condition  the  Society  has  more  than  ful-  • 
filled,  having  by  its  exertions  raised  for  this  object  nearly  6,000  l,  which 
together  with  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament  before  referred  to,  and  a further 
grant  of  800  /.  for  httmgs,  have  been  entirely  expended.  The  Museum  is  still 
imfimsned,  and  cases  for  the  reception  of  the  specimens  are  necessary  For 
these  a sum  of  4,500  /.  is  estimated  ; in  reference  to  which  the  Treasury  Com- 
?'  ‘£th£at  k *s  desirable  that  these  funds  should  be  provided,” 
m ordei  that  the  large  ‘ sum  already  expended  may  be  turned  to  some  useful 
« account’  and  that  the  deterioration  of  the  articles  stowed  away  in  packing- 
cases,  or  standing  exposed  in  unaired  rooms,  may  be  arrested.” 

1 be  entire  sum  now  available  for  the  support  of  the  Museum  is  650  / The 
tainfrCl1  °f  the  S°Ciety  COnsider  that  a sum  of  ^700  /.  is  required  fully  to  main. 


5.  Botanic  Garden. 

r,Pn\e  C (’Hen  was  ft>undad  ia  the  year  U90  by  Act  of  Parliament  (80* 
2d)’  and  mone3: was  ™ted  the  Society  for  the  purchase  of  the  around 
XXXTX  “ malnf“?ed  b)’  Parliamentary  Grants.  The  garden 

contains  4j  statute  acres,  laid  cut  most  tastefully,  and,  considering  the  small 
amount  available  for  its  support,  is  creditably  maintained.  Judging  from  the- 
mSe^Sf  n“,md“s  u-ho  visit  the  gardens,  especially  on  Sundays,  Your  Com- 
no“  ‘ !a  tlle  SOTd™  1S  a highly  popular  department  of  the  Society  ; and 
not  only  on  this  account,  but  considering  its  importance  in  a scientific  and 
educational  point  of  view,  they  consider  it  is  deserving  of  liberal  support 
half  It  T f"  °Pen  °n  fcrar  days  ™ ‘he  week  as  well  as  Sundays,  from 
for cMfcet  “ ’ free;  aDd  °n  tW°  days  at  6d'  ioi  adults. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  a sum  of  1 000 1 for 
b a Museum  of  Economic  Botany  was  recommended 

tect  of  theToird  X5  since  obtailled’  from  the  Archi- 

. f I0®”  Fublic  Works  m Ireland,  a more  accurate  estimate  of  the 

cost  of  completing  such  a building,  which  is  stated  to  amount  to  3,000  l.  Owino- 
to  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  passages  in  the  conservatories  -reat  incon5 
vemenee  has  been  felt  by  the  large  concourse  of  persons  X kow 
gardens  at  one  time.  As  the  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  by  doubling  the  houses 

alteratX1  °btamed  an  estImate  from  the  same  officer  of  the  cost  of  the 
alteration,  which  amounts  to  3,000  /. 

The  Council  have  also  introduced  an  item  under  the  head  of  Nursing  and 
gardei?at!!iS  H°useJ‘;  wh“h.,"e>  in  their  opinion,  necessary  for  the  work  of  the 
heeuT’  1 • °ne  &r  rabuddlng  tbe  dwelling-house  of  the  Curator  which  has 

in  a state  beyond  thep°ssibi%a^ab- 

the  coaserwatories  involves  the  necessity  of  the  removal  of 
s for  the  apprentices,  and  of  building  a new  set  of  apartments,  the 

cost 
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cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  300  /.  To  these  must  be  added  a sum  of  230  L,  for 
finishing  the  Palm-house  recently  erected  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

The  Council  are  fully  impressed  with  the.  necessity  of  having  these  works 
executed,  and  trust  that  provision  shall  be  made  for  it  accordingly  ; the  entire 
sum  would  not  all  be  required  in  one  year. 


6.  Library. 

The  Library  has  grown  to  its  present  magnitude  chiefly  through  purchases, 
but  also  to  a considerable  extent  by  donations.  Although  ample  available  space 
exists  for  its  proper  arrangement,  yet,  from  want  of  funds  for  shelvings  and 
fittings,  a large  number  of  the  books  remains  almost  inaccessible.  The  Society 
should  therefore  be,  as  soon  as  possible,  placed  in  funds  to  fit  up  and  finish  this 
Department,  for  which  a sum  of  1,405  l.  10  5.  has  been  estimated. 


7-  School  of  Art. 

The  School  of  Art  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  Society  by  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  is  governed  by  the  Council  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  for  the  management  of  the  several  Schools  of  Art  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
It  is  stated  on  evidence  to  be  in  a very  efficient  state. 


Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

In  the  year  1844  the  Government  determined  not  only  to  give  increased 
efficiency  to  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  then  temporarily  established  in 
Craig’s-court,  Charing  Cross,  and  now  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in 
Jermyn-street,  but’  also  to  found  a similar  one  at  Dublin.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  letter  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  Lord  Lincoln 
(now  Duke  of  Newcastle),  to  whom  the  carrying  out  of  this  resolution  was 
entrusted.  It  is  dated  13th  January  1845,  and  will  be  found  at  length  in  the 
Appendix. 

From  this  letter  it  is  clear  that  the  contemplated  Irish  Museum  was 
intended  to  be  for  the  Irish  branch  of  the  geological  survey  what  the  London 
Museum  was  for  that  of  England. 

In  the  course  of  the  correspondence  arising  out  of  the  offer  of  the  position 
of  Curator  and  Chemist  to  Sir  It.  Kane,  Sir  Robert  laid  before  Lord  Lincoln  the 
views  on  an  economic  or  industrial  survey  of  Ireland,  which  he  had  submitted  to 
Lord  Adare’s  Commission  in  1 842,  and  urged  upon  him  the  importance  of  extend- 
ing the  objects  of  the  new  institution  to  the  Industrial  Arts  generally.  The 
Government,  however,  decided  upon  confining  the  objects  of  the  Irish  institution, 
in  a great  measure,  to  those  of  the  kindred  institution  in  London.  Lord  Lincoln’s 
letter,  above  referred  to,  shows,  however,  that  his  Lordship  was  prepared  to 
allow  the  Irish  institution,  in  addition  to  the  special  objects  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended,  to  embrace  others  suggested  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Ireland.  It  was  evidently  with  this  view  that  Sir  Robert  Kane  was  promoted 
from  the  subordinate  position  of  Chemist  and  Curator,  under  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche, 
to  that  of  Director.  In  1847,  when  Lord  Morpeth,  now  Earl  of  Carlisle,  became 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods,  Sir  R.  Kane  again  recommended  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scope  of  the  museum  so  as  to  embrace  manufactures  generally,  and 
suggested  that  the  name  should  be  changed  so  as  to  express  this  enlargement 
of  the  objects  of  the  museum.  Lord  Carlisle  proposed  the  name.  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  by  which  the  institution  has  since  been  designated. 

The  premises  in  Stephen’s  Green,  which  had  formerly  been  a private  resi- 
dence, were  acquired  in  1846.  Some  rooms  were  at  once  temporarily  fitted  up  to 
receive  the  collections  of  minerals,  rocks,  fossils,  and  of  the  Irish  fauna  and  flora, 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  late  General  Portlock  by  the  officers  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  and  which  were  then  in  charge  of  the  local  director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  Captain,  now  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James.  The 
offices  of  the  Survey  were  also  transferred  there.  The  length  of  time  occupied 
in  the  erection  of  the  buildings  of  the  new  museum  from  1847  to  1852  was  very 
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injurious  to  the  development  and  arrangement  of  the  collections,  and  to  the 
work  of  the  chemical  officers.  The  total  amount  voted  was  inadequate  to  produce 
an  effective  building,  and  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  sum  voted  for  the 
corresponding  institution  in  Edinburgh,  the  Industrial  Museum  of  Scotland ; 
the  cost  of  the  site  of  the  latter  alone  being  nearly  as  much  as  the  total  cost  of 
the  new  buildings  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

The  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  will  be  best  described  under  the  following 
separate  heads  : — 0 

I.  The  Museum  proper. 

II.  The  Chemical  Department . 

III.  The  Library. 

IV.  The  School  of  Applied  Science. 


I.  The  Museum. 

The  collections  at  present  in  the  Museum  may  be  classed  under  three 
neads  : — 

The  Mineral,  Rock,  and  Palaeontological  Collections. 

The  Technological  Collections. 

The  Portlock  Collection  of  the  Irish  Fauna  and  Flora. 

The.  Mineralogical  collections  may  be  grouped  into  three  series ; an  extensive 
collection  of  typical  specimens,  illustrative  of  the  physical  structure  and  external 
properties  of  minerals,  including  their  crystalline  form,  models  of  the  complete 
torms,  and  most  of  the  instruments  used  in  examining  minerals  ; a general  col- 
lection of  minerals,  illustrating  their  chemical  classification,  and  serving  as  the 
basis  of  the  technical  series,  illustrative  of  the  direct  uses  of  minerals  for  orna- 
mental and  decorative  purposes. 

The  Rock  collections  consist  mainly  of  three  series ; a typical  series  of  rocks 
as  far  as  possible  from  Irish  sources;  a collection  of  foreign  igneous  and  meta- 
morphic  locks  ; the  Portlock  collection  of  rocks,  which  is  a topical  series,  made 
during  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  part  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 

1 he  Palaeontological  collections  consist,  first,  of  the  fossils  collected  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  General  Portlock  ; secondly,  of  those  collected  by  the 
branch  of  the  Geological  Snrvey  ; and,  thirdly,  of  duplicates 
of  Bntish  fossils  ftom  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn-street. 

1 he  typical  collections  of  minerals  and  rocks  are  not  only  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  lectures  on.geology  and  mineralogy  given  at  the  Museum,  but  are  also 
m dispensable  to  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  serve  to  test  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  work,  and  of  their  identifications  of  the  rooks  found  in  different 
parts  of  Mand  compared  with  those  found  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  other  parts 
Sf  J™  world'  {n  anT  e^e,  therefore,  they  should  remain  in  charge  of  the  local 
^ k al“S  mth  the  Pateentological  collections  to  what- 

tb» V ldlf  S1S  W0U  d b-  aUo?ated  t0  the  Geological  Survey  collections,  should 
thTU  0p6ited  S'W™®1011  9*  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  be  carried  out. 

. Paleontological  collection  consists  of  about  16,000  or  17  000  named 
specimens  of  fossils  arranged  stratigraphically.  That  is  the  only  system  of 
classification  of  use  to  the  working  geologist,  or  of  direct  praetical  utility  to  the 
miner  and  engineer.  The  fossils  and  rocks  collected  during  the  progress  of  the 
survey  constitute  the  most  important  data  for  the  construction  of the  maps  and 

work™’ 1 riu‘ bspensablet0  the  of  the  Survey! n carrying  on  their 

work.  If  these  collections  were  now  disturbed,  the  publication  of  the  maps 
and  leports  of  the  Survey  would  be  greatly  delayed.  Even  if  the  Survey  were 
completed  the  Paleontological  and  Rock  collections  ought  never  to  be  dispersed 
or  amalgamated  with  other  collections,  because  they  are,  as  it  were,  the  proofs 
MdhrredriaC7  °^lhe  pubIlshed  ™aps;  ihey  should  always  be  kept  separate 
FoVests7  aCCeSSlble’  S°  as  t0  enable  “sections  to  be  made  as  the  science 

The  Technological  collections  consist  of  the  following,  exclusive  of  the 
minerals  above  mentioned 8 u me 


Buildings. 

Application  of  roeks  to  the  purposes  of  building  and  decoration  ; among 
these  may  be  specially  noticed  : ® 

Building  stones  of  Ireland  collected  by  the  corps  of  Royal  Engi- 
neers and  by  the  County  Surveyors.  J E 

A collection 
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# A-  collection  of  Irish  marbles  which  has  been  of  great  service  in 
directing  attention  to  the  value  of  those  rocks  as  decorative  materials. 

A collection  of  Irish  and  British  specimens  illustrative  of  the  raw 
materials  of  plasters,  stuccos,  cements,  &c. 

Mining  and  metallurgical  collections,  inclusive  of  fuel. 

A nearly  complete  collection  of  Irish  coals,  lignite  and  peat,  col- 
lected in  part  by  Dr.  Sullivan,  and  in  part  by  the  officers  of  the 
Geological  Survey. 

A collection  of  specimens  of  British  coals  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  gas  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  some  of  the 
chief  seats  of  that  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  and  at  Liege,  in 
Belgium. 

A very  good  collection  illustrative  of  lead  and  copper  lodes,  the 
products  of  the  dressing  and  smelting  of  the  ores.  This  collection, 
which  was  formed  principally  by  the  Director  of  the  Museum,  the 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  is 
mainly  Irish.  Some  valuable  specimens,  illustrative  of  peculiarities  of 
certain  lead  lodes,  were  contributed  by  Professor  Warrington  Smythe. 

A collection  of  Irish  iron  ores,  and  samples  of  pig  iron. 

Specimens  of  British,  Belgian,  and  Swedish  iron  ores. 

Several  series  of  specimens  illustrative  of  the  manufacture  of  pig 
and  liar  iron  in  the  chief  British  centres  of  iron  smelting,  and  in  the 
district  of  Liege,  in  Belgium. 

A very  complete  illustration  of  the  manufacture  of  British  blister 
and  cast  steel,  and  illustrations  of  Austrian  natural  steel. 

Metallic  manufactures. 

Ceramic  and  glass  manufactures.  Among  these  may  be  remarked  : — 

The  nucleus  of  a historical  collection  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  illus- 
trative of  the  varieties  of  material,  form,  and  decoration  of  fictile  ware 
both  ancient  and  modern. 

A very  complete  collection  of  the  materials  of  British  earthenware, 
and  illustrations  of  the  products  used  and  processes  employed  in  its 
manufacture. 

There  are  many  other  collections,  such  as  those  of  Woody  fibres,  barks 
for  dyeing,  hair  and  wool,  chemical  products,  models,  marine  products,  &e. 

The  palaeontological  and  rock  collections  are  in  charge  of  the  Local  Director 
and  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  by  whom  the  arrangement  and  labelling 
of  the  specimens  are  exclusively  conducted.  The  mineral  and  technological 
collections  are  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  and  in  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum,  Mr.  Gages,  by  whom  the  arrangement 
and  labelling  are  done. 

The  most  complete,  system  of  descriptive  labelling  perhaps  ever  carried  out 
in  any  museum  was  commenced  for  the  technological  collections  before  this 
system  was  recommended  by  Parliament,  the  general  labels  of  a series  often 
including,  where  necessary,  summary  descriptions  of  the  processes.  The  col- 
lection of  labels  belonging  to  each  series  of  specimens  where  sufficiently  com- 
.plete,  form,  as  it  were,  a short  treatise  on  the  manufacture  which  the 
specimens  illustrate.  An  analogous  system  of  labelling  has  been  adopted  for 
the  mineral  collections  by  the  Curator,  Mr.  Gages,  and  for  the  rock  collections 
by  Mr.  Jukes ; the  labels  of  the  latter  form  a glossary  of  geological  terms, 
attached  to  carefully  selected  illustrative  specimens.  There  is  consequently 
complete  harmony  in  the  arrangements  and  labelling  of  all  the  different  collec- 
tions comprising  the  Museum. 

The  mineral  collections  consist  chiefly  of  purchases,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Portlock  collection  of  Trish  minerals,  and  a few  donations.  The  typical  rock 
collection  has  been  made  chiefly  by  the  Local  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
The  collection  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  Europe  was  purchased  from 
the  funds  of  the  Museum  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  foreign  with  the 
British  nomenclature  of  those  rocks.  The  three  sources  of  the  large  palaeonto- 
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logical  collections  have  been  already  pointed  out ; in  addition,  a few  large  fossils 
of  reptiles,  and  fish  have  been  purchased  from  the  Museum  funds. 

A technological  museum  must  not  be  confounded  with  an  exhibition  of 
manufactures.  The  object  of  the  former  is  to  illustrate  the  physical,  chemical, 
and  biological  properties  of  all  the  substances  employed  in  industry,  and  the  phy- 
sical and  chemical  phenomena  which  are  presented  by  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture to  which  they  are  submitted.  The  objects  made,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  illustrate  those  phenomena,  are  of  no  importance  in  a strictly  scientific 
technological  collection.  An  exhibition  of  manufactures,  on  the  contrary,  has 
to  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  objects  made,  the  processes  employed  coming 
only  incidentally  within  its  scope,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  and  not  at 
all  as  illustrations  of  scientific  principles.  This  important  distinction  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  extent  of  the  collections  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  form  a sufficiently  useful  technological  museum.  To  judge  by  the 
relative  space  occupied  by  some  of  the  collections  which  are  more  or  less  com- 
plete, the  space  at  present  devoted  to  the  technological  collections,  appears  to 
be  quite  sufficient  for  full  development. 

From  the  very  nature  of  a technological  museum,  no  really  effective 
collections  for  teaching  purposes  can  be  formed  by  donation  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  while  many  valuable  additions  may  be  made  in  this  way  to  a large 
general  museum  of  natural  history,  or  of  antiquities,  casual  donations  would 
only  serve  to  break  the  unity,  not  only  of  a technological  museum,  but  of  all 
small  museums  intended  to  be  used  as  illustrations  of  lectures.  Indeed,  the 
very  idea  of  an  educational  museum,  excludes  casual  donations.  But  although 
most  of  the  technological  collections  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  have 
been  paid  for,  they  may  still  be  regarded  as  donations,  because  the  manu- 
facturers prepared  the  specimens  according  to  lists  supplied,  and  merely 
charged  the  expenses  out  of  pocket.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  this  class  of 
donations  from  the  ordinary  casual  donations  by  which  many  museums  are 
formed.  The  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  collections  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  were  collected  by  the  officers  of  the  Museum  and  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  or  purchased  according  to  a definite  plan,  and  not  formed  by  accidental 
accretions,  renders  them  of  great  value  for  the  special  object  for  which  the 
Museum  was  established. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  account  of  the  technological  collections, 
that  a large  part  of  them  are  illustrative  of  the  practical  uses  of  minerals  and 
rocks,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  separated  from  the  collections  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey,  without  diminishing  or  altogether  destroying  the  practical  utility 
of  the  latter.  The  processes  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  calico  printing,  tanning, 
steeping  of  flax  and  hemp,  manufacture  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha,  starch, 
sugar,  soap,  &c.,  are  purely  chemical.  The  whole  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
collections  of  the  Museum  are  but  illustrations  of  those  processes,  and  are  con- 
sequently more  within  the  domain  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  than  of  the 
Professors  of  Botany  and  Zoology  ; no  possible  advantage  could,  therefore,  be 
gained  by  adding  those  special  collections  to  the  biological  collections  of  a large 
museum.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a great  mistake  to  attempt  to  show  the 
technical  uses  of  things  in  a great  general  museum  of  natural  history,  as 
it  would  break  the  unity  of  plan,  and  interfere  with  the  specific  objects  of  the 
collections. 

In  the  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Treasury,  dated  6th  April  1854 
the  special  objects  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  were  thus  defined 

" My  Lords  recommend  that  the  limits  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
‘c  should  be  determined  by  directing  that  its  collections  shall  in  future  be  con- 
fined to  the  illustrations  required  by  a technological  museum,  having  reference 
“ to  the  Industrial  Arts,  and  to  such  collections  as  may  arise  during  the  progress 
“ of  the  Geological  Survey  with  which  it  is  connected.” 

If  we  except  the  Portlock  collection  of  the  Irish  fauna  and  flora,  which 
has  been  only  temporarily  placed  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  which 
was  always  meant  to  be,  and  should  be,  transferred  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  when  in  a condition  to  receive  it,  the  collections  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  are  strictly  conformable,  to  the  limitation  just  stated. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  stating  that  the  collections  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  similar.  The 
transfer  of  those  of  the  former  to  the  latter  place  would  be  a great  scientific  blun- 
der. 
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der,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  a positive  injury  to  the  Geological  Survey. 
The  recommendation  that  the  Museum  should  be  separate  from  the  School  of 
Science  is  also  founded  upon  a mistake  as  to  the  nature  and  obiects  of  the  collec- 
tions which  your  Committee  repeat  have  two  distinct  objects,  namely,  for  the  use 
of  the  officers  of  the  survey,  and  the  illustration  of  the  lectures  of  the  professors. 
These  primary  objects  do  not  preclude  the  use  of  such  collections  by  the  general 
public;  and  it  appears  that  their  use  in  this  way  has  been  attended  with  advantage. 


II.  Chemical  Department. 

When  Sir  R.  Kane  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Museum,  the  duties  of 
Chemist  devolved  upon  the  assistant  chemist,  who  was  subsequently  made 
Chemist.  The  duties  of  this  officer,  and  of  the  Assistant  Chemist  afterwards 
appointed,  were : 1st,  to  perform  whatever  chemical  work  was  required  during 
the  progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  ; 2d,  to  make  any  analyses  sent  through 
the  Director  from  public  Hoards  ; 3d,  to  carry  out  any  special  chemical  investi- 
gations which  the  Director  may  consider  useful,  or  which  may  be  directly  or- 
dered by  the  Government ; 4th,  to  make  the  analyses  required  for  the  agrolo- 
gical  maps  which  the  Director  contemplated  to  publish  for  each  county. 
The  Chemist  and  Assistant  Chemist  received  no  remuneration  for  their  ser- 
vices, whether  the  investigation  was  ordered  by  Government  or  by  public 
Boards,  beyond  their  official  salaries.  When’  the  present  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Dr.  Sullivan,  resigned  the  office  of  Chemist  in  1856,  Mr.  Galloway 
was  appointed  nominally  to  perform  the  same  duties  as  the  former  officer, 
and  also  to  conduct  the  classes  of  practical  chemistry,  which  had  been 
voluntarily  established  by  Dr.  Sullivan,  but  the  teaching  of  which  was  now 
made  part  of  the  official  duties  of  the  Chemist.  The  Assistant  Chemist,  Mr. 
Gages,  who  whs  also  Curator,  was  soon  after  relieved  of  his  duties  as  Assistant 
Chemist,  and  he  ultimately  resigned  that  office.  No  successor  was  officially 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  but  a sum  of  100 1 per  annum  of  the  contingent 
expenses  has  been  allowed  to  be  allocated  to  pay  an  assistant  chemist. 
Mr.  Galloway  considers  that  that  sum  should  be  taken 'out  of  “incidents,”  and 
be  placed  on  the  regular  estimate  of  the  establishment.  The  present  Chemist  does 
not  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  the  former  Chemist  and  Assistant  Chemist. 
About  three  years  ago  Mr.  Cole,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
relieved  him  of  those  duties,  and  told  him  that  henceforth  the  Government  would 
only  require  of  him  to  teach  practical  chemistry.  There  is  consequently  no 
longer  any  one  whose  specific  duty  it  is  to  make  analyses,  or  give  chemical  aid 
to  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  construction  of  the  agrological 
maps  has  been  wholly  given  up,  although  the  French  Government  has  actively 
promoted  the  preparation  of  such  maps  since  the  Irish  were  projected ; and 
already  the  maps  of  several  departments  have  been  published.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  important  work  has  been  given  up ; perhaps  by  a re- 
organization of  this  department  it  may  be  possible  to  resume  it,  as  well  as  to 
afford  aid  to  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  analyses  of  minerals,  rocks,  &c. 


III.  Library. 

The  Library  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  has  been  formed  by  the  pur- 
chase of  books  required  by  the  professors  and  officers,  and  may  be  considered 
to  be,  also,  the  Library  of  the  Geological  Survey,  as  all  books  required  by  the 
Local  Director,  as  Professor  of  Geology,  are  purchased.  Though  on  a more 
limited  scale,  it  has  the  same  character  as  the  library  at  Jermyn-street. 
Students  are  allowed  to  read  there  during  the  day ; and  it  has  also  been  opened 
to  them  during  the  evening,  for  a part  of  the  year.  Any  person  making  appli- 
cation to  the  Director,  or  introduced  by  the  professors  and  officers,  has  always 
been  allowed  to  read  there.  There  is  no  specific  grant  for  this  library,  the 
cost  of  the  books  being  defrayed  out  of  the  grant  for  the  purchase  of  specimens. 
As  a good  working  library  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  a school  of  applied 
science,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  a separate  grant  for  it,  and,  as  at  Jermyn- 
street,  to  place  the  library  under  the  Curator,  there  being  at  present  no 
Librarian. 

495-  b 3 IY.  School 
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IV.  School  of  Science  applied  to  Mining  and  the  Arts. 

Although  the  official  letter  of  Lord  Lincoln,  founding  the  two  Museums  of 
London  and  Dublin,  makes  no  mention  of  lectures,  or  a system  of  instruction, 
yet  it  is  plain  that  such  a system  was  intended  to  be  introduced  when  the 
museums  were  completed,  from  the  fact  of  lecture  theatres  forming  part  of  their 
original  plan.  1 his  opinion  is  fully  corroborated  by  a passage  in  the  inaugural 
discourse  of  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  at  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Mines  in 
Jermyn  street,  on  the  6th  of  November  185],  where  he  says  “ That  this 
“ establishment  should  be  the  means  of  affording  instruction  in  a particular 
“ direction.  An  instruction  tending  more  especially  to  illustrate  the  application 
“ °f  geology,  and  of  its  associated  sciences  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life  was 
“ early  decided.  In  1 839,  four  years  after  the  first  collections  were  made  for 
“ the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  was  given  to 
lectures  having  that  application  for  their  object.  "1  he  system  of  instruction 
“ we  commence  this  day  is,  therefore,  not  founded  on  any  new  view,  12  years 
having  elapsed  since  lectures  of  a similar  general  character  were  authorized. 
‘‘  That  these  lectures  have  not  been  given  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  a proper 
theatre  in  which  to  deliver  them,  and  from  the  absence  of  other  appliances 
P-  3-  “ not,  until  now,  at  our  command.”  This  passage  applies  equally  to  the 

1399-  133».  1396.  T Irish  Industry,  which  though  it  may  have  formed  no  part  of  Sir  H. 

Dela  Beebe’s  original  plan  in  1835  or  1839,  was  yet  incorporated  into  it  when 
34c , ^hat  plan  was  extended  to  Ireland  in  1845.  We  have  also  independent  evidence 

in  the  statement  of  Sir  R.  Kane,  that  Lord  Lincoln  looked  upon  the 
Chemical  Department  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  as  the  basis  of  a 
1926.  National  School  of  Chemistry.  The  Evidence  of  Mr.  J ulces,  and  of  Dr.  Sullivan, 
3487.  a*so  sllow  that  it  was  always  intended  to  establish  lectures  at  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry. 

No  arrangement  had  been  made  as  to  the  number  of  professors,  or  the 
system  of  instruction  to  be  adopted  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  until 
after  the  completion  of  its  theatre  in  1854,  when  the  duty  of  making  those 
arrangements  devolved  on  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  then  the  Secretary  for  Science  of 
the  newly  formed  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  under  which  all  the  Govern- 
ment scientific  institutions  were  about  being  placed. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  communicated  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  a Minute  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  then  governing  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  dated 
11th  April  1854,  defining  the  limits  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  respectively,  as  to  collections,  and  informing  the  society, 
that  it  was  proposed  to  relieve  it  of  the  superintendence  of  its  educational  staff! 
in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  made  available  to  the  public  for  instruction,  by 
illustrating  and  explaining  the  collections  of  the  two  separate  museums,  At  that 
time  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  had  four  professorships,  viz.,  physics,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  botany  ; with  reference  to  two  of  these  chairs  it  is  said  in 
the  Minute,  “In  consideration,  however,  of  the  advanced  period  of  life,  and 
" ?£• the  11°ng  and  able  services  of  the  Present  Professors  of  Chemistry  and 
“ Mineralogy,  my  Lords  do  not  propose  to  ask  them  to  undertake  increased 
“ duties,  which  they  could  not  have  contemplated  in  accepting  their  present 
“ positions  ; and  they  will,  therefore,  make  arrangements  not  to  interfere  with 
“ J.heir  eating  duties  or  salaries,  although  they  ma.v  deem  it  requisite  to  appoint 
“ Lecturers  on  Chemistry  and  Geology  to  the  xMuseum  of  Irish  Industry  for  the 
“ Purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  general  scheme  of  industrial  education 
“ entrusted  to  this  Board.  There  must,  however,  be  a distinct  understanding 
lm  'vv^lan  amount  of  either  salary  is  again  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
“ Society,  it  will  in  future  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  museums 
garden,  or  library,  and  not  to  the  remuneration  of  a new  professor.” 

The  Chairs  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  here  spoken  of  were  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  so  that  only  two  professorships 
viz.,  of  physics  and  botany,  were,  in  reality'  transferred  from  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society : and  these  alone  could  be  said  to  be  common  to  the  two  institutions. 

It  was  understood  at  the  time  that  the  arrangement  respecting  the  Professors 
of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  intended  merely 
• as  a mode  of  superannuating  them;  for  the  Government  had  no  other  means 
of  adequately  doing  so.  The  Professors  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  appointed  to 

the 
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the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  were,  in  reality,  the  successors  of  the  superan- 
nuated professors  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  The  fact  of  those  new  pro- 
fessors being  appointed  “Lecturers  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  " clearly 
shows  that  the  Government  intended  at  that  time  to  sever,  as  occasion 
offered,  all  connection  between  the  educational  staff  and  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  J 

On  the  receipt  of  the  Minute  of  1 1th  of  April  1854,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  appointed  a sub-committee  {24th  April  1854)  to  prepare  a 
report  to  the  Society,  recommending  a deputation  to  be  appointed  to  represent 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  importance  of  not  depriving  the  Society  of  its 
character  as  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education  and  the 
practical  sciences  and  arts.  This  report  was  presented  to  the  Society  at  a 
meeting  held  27th  April  1854 ; it  protested  against  the  existence  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry.  “ The  Council,”  it  said,  “are  fully  sensible  that  the  con- 
“ tinuance  of  two  such  institutions  is  unnecessary  and  inexpedient,  and  they 
“ submit  that  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  a just  regard  to  the  rio-hts 
“ and  position  of  this  Society,  and  more  conducive  to  public  utility,  that 'the 
“ objects  of  the  two  institutions  should  he  carried  out  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
“ Society.”  The  appointment  of  professors,  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  di- 
vision of  their  duties  between  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  were  also  strongly  objected  to.  It  was  considered  that  this  divi- 
sion of  duties  would  not  be  advantageous  to  either  institution,  on  the  ground 
that  the  duties  of  professors  are  not  “ confined  to  imparting  instruction  by  lec- 
“ tures  alone,  but  by  various  other  modes ; by  practical  experiments,- bv  refer- 
“ cnees  from  members,  and  by  reading  papers  at  the  public  meetings."”  The 
deputation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  ask  his  Excellency’s  co-operation  was 
appointed,  and  it  was  likewise  referred  to  Council  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the 
Minute  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  A special  meeting  of  the  Society  was  convened 
for "8th  May  1854,  to  appoint  a deputation  to  wait  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  President  of  that  Board,  then  the  Ri°-ht  Hon. 
E.  Cardwell.  At  that  meeting  the  answer  to  the  Minute  of  the  llth0of  April 
was  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  minutes.  In  this  answer  the  Society  claimed 
to  have  been  from  its  institution,  in  1739,  educational,  and  protested  against 
the  professors  being  placed  under  the  dirett  responsibility  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  alone,  and  to  their  duties  being  confined  to  lecturing. 

At  a meeting,  held  on  the  29th  of  May,  the  deputation  appointed  to  wait  on 
Mr.  Cardwell,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  reported  that  there  were  two 
points  upon  which  the  Government  would  not  recede,  namely  : — 

1.  The  maintenance  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  as  a separate 
Government  institution ; and, 

2.  Their  intention  of  not  supporting  a double  staff  of  professors. 

The  Society  had  instructed  the  deputation  to  state  that  it  would  not  recede 
on  one  point,  namely,  the  entire  abandonment  of  its  educational  staff.  Mr. 
Cardwell  proposed,  as  a compromise,  that  a committee  be  entrusted  with  the 
general  arrangement  of  all  lectures  common  to  the  two  institutions  ; and  also, 
of  the  provincial  lectures,  leaving  to  the  Museum  the  organization  of  the 
regular  course  of  industrial  education  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish.  This 
committee  was  to  consist  of  eight  members,  four  to  be  elected  by  the'  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  four  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  ; the  latter  four  to'be 
also  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or  if  not  already  members  to  be 
admitted  as  such  without  ballot,  on  their  appointment  by  the  Crown. 

The  new  professors  appointed  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  the  two 
transferred  from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  met  under  the  presidence  of  the 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  drew  up  a provisional  scheme  of 
lectures.  This  scheme  embraced  two  distinct  kinds  of  lectures  : first,  systematic 
lectures,  for  which  a fee  was  to  be  charged,  which  were  to  be  delivered  in  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  in  regard  to  which  alone  the  professors  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry ; and, 
secondly,  popular  courses,  one  of  which  was  to  be  delivered  in  the  afternoon  in 
the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  a second  course  in  the  evening 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  So  far  as  regarded  the  popular 
courses  the  professors  were  governed  by  the  joint  Committee,  each  professor 
communicating  independently  respecting  his  own  lectures  with  the  Committee 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  obligation  as  to  the  number  of  systematic  lectures 
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which  each  professor  was  to  deliver,  because  the  scheme  was  provisional ; as  to 
the  popular  evening  lectures,  they  were  distinctly  understood  to  be  voluntary 
and  tentative.  Even  as  regards  the  popular  lectures  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  obligation  whatever  respecting  them 
imposed  upon  the  two  new  professors  ; and  therefore,  so  far  as  those  gentlemen 
are  concerned,  the  lectures  given  by  them  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  must  be  considered  as  voluntary  labour,  and  a proof  of  their  anxiety  to 
give  the  arrangement  a fair  trial. 

The  Professor  of  Physics,  having  to  deliver  the  greater  part  of  his  lectures  in 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  was  obliged  at  first  to  borrow  the  apparatus  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  He  has,  however,  gradually  purchased  a collection 
of  newer  and  better  apparatus  with  his  share  of  the  annual  grant  voted  for 
lecture,  outfit,  and  expenses,  so  that  the  necessity  for  carrying  the  apparatus 
from  one  institution  to  the  other  has  somewhat  diminished  in  his  case.  As  the 
Professor  of  Chemistry  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  continued  to  lecture  after 
the  new  arrangement,  and  his  son  has  been  appointed  his  successor,  though 
under  the  name  of  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry  to  the  Museum  could  not  use  the  apparatus  of  the  Society  in  the 
lectures  which  he  gives  in  the  Society’s  theatre  without  deranging  and  inter- 
fering with  the  arrangements  of  the  Society’s  professor.  He  is,  therefore, 
obliged  to  have  his  delicate  and  fragile  apparatus  carried  to  the  theatre  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  every  time  he  lectures  there.  The  Professors  of  Geology, 
and  of  Botany,  and  Zoology  are  subjected  to  a like  inconvenience,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  as  they  have  generally  to  carry  only  diagrams.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  Professors  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  are  subjected  in  the 
capital  of  Ireland  to  the  same  inconveniences  as  if  they  had  been  sent  to 
lecture  in  some  remote  country  town. 

The  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  are  of  less  practical 
utility  than  they  otherwise  would  be  to  students  who  are  not  members,  on 
account  of  the  privileges  which  members  and  their  families  reserve  to  them- 
selves of  occupying  the  portion  of  the  theatre  close  to  the  lecture  table.  This 
must  always  tend  to  prevent  real  students  attending  there,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  character  of  the  lectures..  They  cannot  conveniently  examine  speci- 
mens, study  the  disposition  of  apparatus,  or  ask  explanations  of  the  professors. 
In  consequence  of  the  number  of  public  lectures  which  each  professor  has  to 
give,  the  systematic,  or  strictly  educational  courses  for  students  are  reduced  to 
30  lectures.  In  order  to  save  time  by  not  having  to  go  over  the  same  subject 
twice,  or  repeat  the  same  experiments,  an  attempt  was  made  to  dovetail  the 
free  courses  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  with  the  day 
courses  given  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  It  was  believed  that  by  givin- 
the  introductory  part,  which  could  be  made  popular  at  the  former  institution” 
the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  science  to  the  students  might  be  combined 
with  popular  instruction  to  a larger  class,  at  the  same  time  that  the  professors 
would  have  more  time  to  devote  to  the  higher  and  more  abstract  parts  of  their 
courses  subsequently  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  Experience  has  shown 
however,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  persons  who  attend  the  lectures  at  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  do  not  attend  at  those  given  at  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  No  advantage  can  possibly  be  gained  by  subdividing  a course  of 
lectures,  and  delivering  a part  of  it  in  one  institution  to  one  set  of  persons 
and  another  in  a different  place,  and  to  a different  class,  and,  in  some  cases’ 
as  appears  by  the  annual  programme,  after  an  interval  of  several  months’ 
Such  a system,  which  necessarily  diminishes  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction 
while  it  confers  no  advantage  upon  the  public,  and  entails  much  additional  and 
unnecessary  labour  upon  the  professors,  is  an  anomaly  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue.  The  evening  lectures  given  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry, being  much  more  educational  than  the  popular  lectures  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  being  attended  by  many  artizans,  have  been  undoubtedly 
more  useful.  These  lectures  have  hitherto  been  “free  to  the  public  ” though 
there  seeing  no  reason  why  Dublin  alone  should  receive  gratuitous’  lectures 
while  the  provincial  towns  are  obliged  to  pay  for  them.  5 

In  addition  to  the  voluntary  popular  lectures,  the  professors  have  given 
systematic  courses  of  30  lectures,  which  are  sometimes  extended  by  a few  addi- 
tional  lectures,  when  the  subject  requires  it.  The  lectures  have  all  been  given 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon ; only  one  course  being  given  at  a time,  each 

lecturer 
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lecturer  giving  five  lectures  a-week  until  his  course  was  completed.  A fee  of 
®s.-  ® rf'1'va,s  phargpd  for  each  course.  This  system,  which  is  provisional, 

. d Y i °nl}r  bnDgs  tbe  student  for  one  hour  each  afternoon  to  the  museum 
C"  alCd  1°  °”ate  a,  real  class  of  ^dents.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  the  lectures  should  not  be  given  at  other  hours,  as  well  as  at  four  o'clock 

days  ^ ^ °r  CTen  threC  courses  migbt  be  proceeded  with  on  the  same’ 

If  all  gratuitous  systematic  lectures  supported  by  the  State  be  abolished,  the 
number  of  persons  attending  the  lectures  might  be  smaller  than  at  present  and 
consequently  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems  of  lectures,  gratuitous  and 
paid,  could  not  be  estimated  by  a comparison  of  the  numbers  attending.  The 
advantages  of  higher  education,  especially  in  physical  science,  should  not  be 
estimated  alone  by  the  number  of  persons  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
lectures  and  museums,  for  the  number  of  persons  who  can  make,  real  practical 
use,  °f  J O “us‘  a'ways  be  necessarily  small.  The  benefits  which  the 
multitudes  derive  from  attending  lectures  and  visiting  museums,  though 
valuable,  and  worthy  of  being  encouraged,  is  secondary  to  their  higher  uses  to 
really  scientific  students.  ' 

f Tbe  systematic  lectures  have  always  been  followed  by  an  examination  open 
to  all  those  who  attended,  and  the  classification  of  the  students  in  the  order  of 
mem,  prizes  having  been  given  to  the  first  three,  and  certificates  of  competency 
to  the  remainder  of  those  who  passed  the  examination.  At  one  time,  besides 
special  prizes  awarded  in  this  way  for  each  subject,  prizes  and  certificates 
were  offered  to  students  who  passed  an  examination  in  all  the  subjects  taught. 

I hese  certificates  might  be  looked  upon  as  diplomas  of  proficiency  in  experi- 
mental  and  natural  science.  In  consequence  of  the  provisional  character  of 
the  whole  system  of  teaching,  which  was  not  conducive  to  the  formation  of  a 
regular  class  of  students,  these  general  examinations  have  not  been  continued. 
Objections  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Galloway  to  the  system  of  prizes.  He 
states,  that  as  the  fees  for  lectures  are  small,  and  the  money  prizes  consider- 
able,  many  young  men  are  beginning  to  look  rather  to  the  prizes  as  the  main 
object,  than  to  permanent  instruction.  Students  come  badly  prepared,  and  the 
professors  have  to  commence  with  the  rudiments  of  science.  He  would  there- 
tore,  institute  a non-compulsory  preliminary  examination,  and  give  ’to  the 
student  who  passed  the  best  examination  a reward  in  money,  provided  that  he 
continued  to  study  in  the  institution  during  the  year  practical  and  physical 
chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy  during  the  year. 

From  the  Eleventh  Report  for  1864  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  a marked 
Museum  “ DUmber  °f  students  attending  the  systematic  course  of  the 


Royal  Zoological  Society. 

The  Zoological  Society  was  founded  in  the  year  1830,  and  a portion  of 
ground  was  assigned  to  it  in  the  Phoenix  Park  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  In 
183/,  Her  Majesty,  considering  the  constitution  and  proceedings  of  the  Society 
to  be  deserving  of  encouragement,  was  graciously  pleased  to  become  the 
ratroness  of  it,  and  the  title  of  Royal  was  officially  conferred. 

The  Society  at  present  consists  of  395  members ; of  these  233  are 
annual  members.  The  annual  subscription  is  1 1 There  is  also  an  entrance 
fee  of  1 1,  from  which  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  exempt  ■ 130 
are  life  subscribers  on  a composition  of  10  l.  if  not  members  of  tile  Royal 
Dublin  Society ; if  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  composition  is 
71. ; and  15  are  garden  subscribers,  who  enter  their  names  in  a book  at  the 
gate,  and  pay  1 l annually.  They  are  not  entitled  to  take  any  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society. 

lhere  is  no  ballot ; admission  to  the  Society  is  obtained  by  the  candidate 
being  proposed  and  seconded  by  members  of  Council  at  Council  meetings. 

lhe  governing  body  of  the  Society  is  composed  of  a President,  five  Vice- 
Presidents,  two  Honorary  Secretaries,  a Treasurer,  and  Council  of  15,  elected 
annually.  The  Council  meet  every  Saturday  morning  at  the  Gardens  at  Nine 
o clock  tor  transaction  of  business.  • 
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The  terms  of  admission  to  these  gardens  are  extremely  liberal ; on  week 
days  the  charge  for  admission  to  the  public  is  6 cl.,  but  on  holidays,  Sundays 
after  two  o’clock,  and  after  five  o’clock,  p.  m.,  in  summer  evenings,  admission 
347-  is  only  1 cl.  This  liberality  has  been  appreciated  by  the  public ; not  more  than 
one  instance  of  mischief  has  occurred  since  the  gardens  have  been  fully  opened, 
a period  of  20  years,  and  that  act  of  mischief  was  not  done  on  a Sunday,  or  at 
a time  when  people  were  admitted  at  the  1 cl.  rate,  but  at  a time  of  the  day 
when  the  admission  was  6 d.  In  addition  to  this,  children  of  all  the  charity 
303-  schools  of  Dublin  are  allowed  free  admission,  provided  they  are  accompanied 
by  persons  to  take  charge  of  them.  In  a financial  point  of  view  this  liberality 
has  been  successful. 

Course  of  lectures  on  the  several  branches  of  Zoology  and  Natural  History 
have  been  delivered  at  various  times,  and  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in  the  coming 
and  succeeding  year  more  meetings  of  a scientific  character. 

For  the  year  ending  May  1864,  the  total  receipts  of  the  Society  were, 
1,988  l.  As  3 d.,  viz. : 399 /.  17 s.  8 d.  by  penny  admissions  ; 360 1.  16s.  6 d.  by 
sixpenny  admissions;  217 1-  by  annual  subscribers;  from  other  sources,  viz.. 
Government  Grant,  sale  of  animals,  &c.,  1,012  l.  0 s.  1 d. 

335.  The  expenses  amounted  to  374  l.  1 1 s.  9 d.  for  salaries  and  wages  ; for  keep 

and  purchase  of  animals,  buildings,  repairs,  &c.,  1,674  1 11  s.  7 £ d. 

309.  In  the  year.  1854,  the  Council  memoralized  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for 

Government  assistance,  and  a Parliamentary  Grant  of  500  L was  sanctioned. 
This  sum  is  placed  on  the  Estimates  for  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  is  paid 
through  its  agency.  In  return  for  this  agency,  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  become  annual  members  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society, 
without  payment  of  an  admission  fee,  or  life  members,  by  payment  of  7 1. 
instead  of  10  l.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  this  privilege  has  not  been 
taken  advantage  of  to  any  amount. 

As  this  grant  imposes  no  trouble,  expense,  or  responsibility,-  on  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  Your  Committee  are  at  a loss  to  understand  why  such 
privileges  should  be  conferred.  -They  are  slight,  no  doubt,  and  more,  of  the 
nature  of  a compliment  than  of  a .boon  ; they  are  not  injurious  to  the  public  ; 
still  in  the  case  of  a Society  so  largely  supported  by  State  aid,  it  does  not 
seem  advisable  to  sanction  the  principle  that  privileges  other  than  those  of 
honorary  membership  should  be.  accorded  by  it. 

317.  The  gardens  are  situated  on  one  side  of  a small  lake  in  the  Phoenix  Park ; 

the  other  side  of  the  lake  being  left  "open  and  undefended,  the  water-fowl  are 
- exposed  to  constant  danger  from  dogs  and  ill-disposed  persons;  added  to  this, 
the  gardens  are  subjected  to  the  incursions  of  deer,  which  cross  the  lake 
by  night,  and  commit  serious  depredations  on . the  shrubs  and  flower-beds. 
It  was  thus  found  impossible  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  water-fowl 
and  the  general  security  of  the  gardens ; one  great  object  of  the  Society, 
namely,  the  acclimatisation  of  animals,  was  also  impracticable,  from  the  con- 
stant disturbance  to  which  the  water-fowl  were  subjected.  During  the  year 
1863,  not  a single  water-bird  was  permitted  to  hatch  its  eggs  and  rear  its  young. 
35s.  Under  these  circumstances,  permission  was  obtained  from  the  Government  to 
fence  in  the  ground  all  round  the  lake  ; the  Society  has  to  erect  this  fence,  and 
the  Board  of  Works  has  required  that  it  should  be  made  of  a particular  con- 
• struction,  involving  very  great  expense.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  fence  is 
at  least  400  l,  independently  of  the  cost  of  erecting  a bridge,  laying  out  walks 
357.  planting,  and  the  erection  of  an  exit  turnstile,  and  an  appeal  has  been  made  to 
the  members  and  the  public.  This  appeal,  although  responded  to  by  the 
public,  had  not  produced  the  required  amount.  A small  assistance  by  way  of 
grant  would  enable  the  Society  to  carry  into  completion  this  important  work, 
on  which  the  security  of  the  gardens  and  their  general  attractiveness  so  much 
depends.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  assistance  would  be  an 
encouragement  to  the  Society,  and  ought  to  be  conferred. 


Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  January 
I78fi,  for  the  promotion  of  science,  polite  literature, 'and  antiquities.  It  has 
published  23  quarto  volumes  of  Transactions,  containing  valuable  papers  under 

each. 
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each  of  these  heads ; but  as  polite  literature  in  the  present  day  requires  but 
little  assistance,  the  attention  of  the  Academy  is  devoted  mainly  to  science  and 
antiquities.  It  stands  to  Ireland  in  the  same  position  as  the  Royal  Society,  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and  the  Royal  Antiquarian  Society  do  to  England. 
The  constitution  of  the  Academy  consists  of  a President,  a Council  of  21, 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  ordinary  members.  There  are  also  honorary 
members  in  various  departments  of  science  and  literature,  who  are,  for  the 
most  part,  foreigners.  The  President,  though  elected  annually,  usually  holds 
office  for  five  years.  The  council  of  21  is  divided  into  three  committees,  each 
composed  of  seven  members,  for  science,  polite  literature,  and  antiquities. 
The  council  is  elected  each  year,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter,  but  there 
appears  to  be  but  little  fluctuation  in  its  composition.  The  President,  and 
Council  are  the  executive  of  the  Society,  having  the  privilege  of  initiating  all 
business  relating  to  finance  and  bye-laws ; it  rests,  however,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Academy  to  sanction  the  recommendations  of  the  executive. 

The  Society  is  at  present  composed  of  355  members,  of  whom  197  are  life 
members,  and  158  annual  members. 

The  life  composition  is  20  guineas,  but  a member  who  has  paid  the  annual 
subscription  for  20  years  may,  on  additional  payment  of  six  guineas,  compound 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  annual  members  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  five 
guineas,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  two  guineas.  Admission  is  by  ballot ; 
the  minimum  quorum  of  members  balloting  for  the  admission  of  candidates  is 
16,  as  fixed  by  the  Charter,  and  at  least  three-fourths  of  members  present  must 
vote  for  the  candidate.  There  is  no  absolute  standard  for  admission  to  this 
Academy,  but  it  is  generally  understood  that  persons  seeking  to  become 
members  should  be  persons  of  scientific  and  literary  acquirements.  The  very 
fact  of  being  on  its  roll  is  regarded  as  a kind  of  literary  or  scientific 
degree. 

The  income  of  the  Academy  is  small,  averaging  for  the  last  10  years  about 
550/. ; to  this  should  be  added  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant  of  500  l.  siuce 
1852.  Special  grants  have  been  given  from  time  to  time  by  Government  in 
aid  of  subscriptions  among-  members.  The  income  of  the  Society  is  partly- 
derived  from  a bequest  left  by  Timothy  Cunningham,  merchant  in  London,  to 
be  invested  in  public  securities,  and  the  interest  of  it  to  be  given  in  premiums 
according  to  the  will  and  bye-laws  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  These  pre- 
miums have  been  given  in  the  form  of  gold  medals  once  in  three'  years  by  each 
of  the  Committees  of  Science,  Polite  Literature,  and  Antiquities,  for  contribu- 
tions of  distinguished  merit  in  each  department.  Another  source  of  income  is 
derived  from  Academy  Stock,  which  at  present  amounts  to  about  1,260  i. ; this 
stock  represents  a portion  of  the  life  compositions  of  members  which  have  been 
funded. 

At  the  present  time  it  should  have  amounted  to  a sum  of  3,344 1.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  some  years  ago,  the  expenditure  of  the  Society  exceeded  its 
income,  and  both  the  Cunningham  Fund  and  the  Academy  Stock  were  trenched 
upon  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  The  Cunningham  Fund  has  been  restored 
to  its  proper  amount,  and  a sura,  averaging  110/.,  for  the  last  10  years  has 
been  annually  invested  by  the  treasurer  to  replace  the  Life  Composition  Fund 
so  unfortunately  invaded.  The  evidence  of  the  President  sufficiently  indicates 
the  expediency  of  replacing  the  capital  so  expended,  and  of  avoiding  for  the 
future  any  expenditure  beyond  income. 

The  average  expenditure  of  the  Society  for  the  last  10  years  has  been  1,058  /. ; 
of  this,  503 1.  are  applied  to  establishment  charges ; to  the  purchase  of  Cun- 
ningham Stock,  51  /.  19  s.  6 d..;  purchase  of  Academy  Stock,  110/.  5 s. ; Cun- 
ningham medals,  30  /.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Academy  to  consider  whether  the  proceeds  of  the 
Cunningham  Fund  might  not  be  made,  in  some  manner,  better  calculated  to 
promote  the  objects  of-  the  Society,  rather  than  by  the  occasional  award 
of  medals.  It  will  he  apparent  that  the  balance  left  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and;  antiquities,  for  printing  and  stationery,  and  for  the  special  purposes  of  the 
Academy,  is  but  small  indeed. 

The  narrowness  of  the  income  of  the  Society  is-  felt  in  every  department ; 
constant  appeals  have  to  be  made  to  the  generosity  of  members,  and  from 
the  evidence'  received,  it  is  clear  that  these  appeals  have  been  most  liberally 
responded  to.  The  collection;  of  antiquities  belonging  to  the  late  Dean  Dawson 
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was  purchased  by  subscription  for  the  sum  of  1,067  l- ; the  Tara  Torques  for  1 90  l. 
Towards  the  purchase  of  Sir  W.  Betham’s  Irish  manuscripts,  600  l.  was  raised 
from  members;  for  the  Hodges  & Smith  Irish  manuscripts,  723  Z.  The  effect  of 
these  constant  subscriptions  has  been  most  injurious,  as  the  burthen  has  fallen 
mainly  on  the  same  persons,  who  have  repeatedly  come  forward,  and  who  are  not 
always  in  possession  of  large  means ; and  the  apprehension  of  these  repeated  calls 
has  had  the  effect  of  deterring  many  persons  from  becoming  candidates  for 
admission.  The  knowledge,  moreover,  that  the  funds  available  for  printing  are 
so  small  prevents  persons  from  coming  forward  to  read  papers.  Another  effect 
prejudicial  to  the  Society  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  available  balance,  is  the 
rivalry  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Academy,  the  scientific  and  the  antiqua- 
rian, as  to  the  application  of  that  balance.  Without  altogether  accepting  the 
statement  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haughton,  before  the  Committee  of  1862,  that  the 
antagonism  betwen  the  two  sections  is  “disastrous,”  still  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
serious  differences  have  arisen,  and  may  again  arise,  most  prejudicial  to  the  har- 
mony and  efficiency  of  this  important  body.  To  remedy  these  differences  it 
has  been  proposed  to  divide  the  available  balance  between  the.  two  departments. 
This  suggestion  your  Committee  cannot  entertain.  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  decide  how  it  should  be  divided ; it  might  lead  to  the  seve- 
rance of  the  body  into  two  distinct  academies,  by  which  neither  science 
nor  antiquities  would  gain.  The  association  of  persons  skilled  in  the  different 
branches  of  science,  with  those  who  pursue  antiquarian  studies,  has  been  of 
benefit  to  both.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  same  liberality  on  the  part 
of  the  State  which  might  be  obtained  for  one  institution,  so  popular  from  its 
special  collections  and  so  influential  from  the  success  of  its  literary  efforts,  would 
be  equally  available  for  two,  weakened  as  each  must  be  by  separation. 

The  Academy  is  furnished  by  the  Government  with  a good  house,  which  is 
kept  in  repair  by  the  Board  of  Works.  In  it  is  a fine  library  in  which  the 
meetings  of  the  Academy  take  place.  This  library  contains  a considerable 
number  of  Irish  manuscripts  of  great  interest  and  importance ; a large  selection 
from  collections  which  were  made  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department,  when 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  publish  in  connection  with  the  Ordnance  Survey  a 
topographical  memoir  of  Ireland ; a tolerably  good  selection  of  the  transactions 
of  learned  societies  and  scientific  journals,  and  also  a growing  collection  of 
works  printed  in  Ireland,  or  relating  to  that  country.  In  addition  to,  but  apart 
from,  the  library  proper,  there  is  also  the  library  of  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet, 
given  to  the  Academy  by  his  widow.  Among  the  manuscripts  are  some  of  great 
antiquity  and  importance ; one  of  them  is  the  book  of  Ballymote,  the  value  of 
which  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  sold  in  the  year  1522,  for 
140  milch  cows ; another  manuscript  was  given  in  ransom  for  the  chief 
of  the  O’Dogherties  and  the  son  of  O’Donnell’s  chief  poet.  To  recover 
this  manuscript  and  another,  O’Donnell  laid  siege  to  Sligo  in  1470. 
Another  manuscript,  called  the  “ Book  of  Lecan.”  is  400  years  old,  and  was 
carried  by  James  the  Second,  when  driven  out  of  Ireland,  to  Paris.  It  was 
deposited  in  the  College  of  the  Lombards  till  1787.  The  Irish  Academy,  at  that 
time^  just  founded,  sent  over  to  the  College  of  the  Lombards,  asking  per- 
mission to  transcribe  it,  and  the  College  of  the  Lombards,  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  presented  it  to  the  Academy.  There  is  also  an  autograph  copy  of  the 
“ Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,”  a copy  of  the  Gospels,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
t“ne , Patrick,  and  the  Leabhar.  Breac  or  Speckled  Book  of  the  McEgans, 
of  the  date  1330.  These  and  other  manuscripts  contain  a large  amount  of 
matter  valuable  to  the  historian  and  the  philologist ; and  it  is  advisable  that  the 
Academy  should  be  assisted  to  reproduce  by  means  of  photo-zincography  many  of 
these  manuscripts  and  other  documents,  some  of  which  are  in  a precarious  state. 

The  selections  made  from  the  collections  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  are  papers  of 
great  importance,  illustrating,  as  they  do,  the  topography,  history,  customs  and 
traditions  of  Ireland.  One  volume,  derived  from  these  sources,  and  referring  to 
the  Parish  of  Templemore,  which  includes  the  City  of  Londonderry,  was  pub- 
lished some  years  ago.  This  specimen  showed  that  the  completion  of  the  work 
would  have  been  attended  with  national  benefit.  The  Government  was,  how- 
ever, deterred  by  the  expense,  from  prosecuting  the  design.  A great  deal  of 
the  expense  necessary  for  the  publication  of  the  remaining  volume  has  already 
been  undergone,  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a work  of  such  extreme 
interest  and  value  should  not  be  finally  completed.  If  it  should  be  considered 
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advisable  to  complete  a work,  “ which  would  have  certainly  been  completed 
in  France,  had  such  adequate  materials  for  the  accomplishment  of  it  existed  in 
that  country,”  no  time  should  be  lost.  Government  has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  promoting  the  scientific  study  of  the  ancient  language  and  records  of 
Ireland,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  institution  of  professorships  of  the  Irish 
language  in  the  provincial  colleges,  where  they  have  neither  a class  to  instruct 
nor  the  appliances  in  libraries  and  collections  for  study  and  research,  is  not  a 
good  mode  of  promoting  this  object.  It  is  necessary  to  procure  persons  well 
versed  in  the  Irish  language  to  collect  topographical  information  ; and  as  that 
language  is  dying  out,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  services  of  Irish  scholars 
becomes  greater  from  year  to  year.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  were  an  adequate 
annual  grant  placed  at  its  disposal  for  this  purpose,  would  be  well  qualified  to 
attain  the  end  in  view,  by  the  employment  of  Irish  scholars  of  high  character,  in 
the  copying,  translating,  and  editing  of  works  of  antiquarian  and  historic  interest 
connected  with  the  country.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  slight  sketch  of  the  Library 
that  it  has  the  specialty  of  being  chiefly  selected  to  illustrate  the  history  and 
physical  condition  of  Ireland.  Your  Committee  express  their  strong  approval 
of  the  maintenance  of  this  object  in  all  future  additions  to  the  library. 

The  Museum  numbers  at  present  about  9,500  specimens.  It  is  the  most 
important  Celtic  collection  in  the  world.  The  Academy  is  much  indebted 
to  Lord  Farnham  for  his  liberal  contributions  to  the  Museum,  and  from 
the  Board  of  Works,  Shannon  Commissioners,  and  Drainage  Commissioners, 
many  specimens  of  value  have  been  received.  These  specimens  are  specially 
interesting,  because  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  found  being 
known,  with  details  which  lend  additional  interest  to  them.  There  is  a col- 
lection of  casts  of  Scandinavian  antiquities  from  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen, 
presented  by  the  King  of  Denmark ; and  also  casts  illustrative  of  Irish  antiquities. 

A few  years  since,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  regulations 
were  made  by  the  Government  with  respect  to  treasure -trove.  If  articles  of 
silver  or  gold  be  now  discovered,  the  finder  hands  them  over  to  «the  police, 
who  sends  them  up  to  Dublin.  They  are  valued  by  the  Committee  of 
Antiquities  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  paymaster  of  constabulary 
pays  the  finder  a value,  somewhat  exceeding  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  within  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Academy  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  ancient  gold  ornaments 
cut  up  and  melted  has  exceeded  the  sum  of  20,000 1.  The  Academy  has 
published  a circular,  to  make  the  new  arrangements  generally  known  in 
Ireland,  and  the  people,  are  beginning  to  understand  that  it  is  not  for  their 
interest  to  break  up  and  melt  the  objects  of  gold  and  silver  which  they 
find.  The  sum  of  100  l.  per  annum  is  the  amount  of  treasure-trove  grant,  but 
though  many  valuable  gold  articles  have  been  already  procured  through  means 
of  it,  the  full  sum  has  not  been  expended. 

In  connection  with  the  museum  is  the  learned  and  admirable  Catalogue.  It 
was  set  on  foot  in  1847,  and  executed  gratuitously  by  Sir  William  Wilde.  It 
is  illustrated  with  630  woodcuts  carefully  drawn.  The  cost  of  this  work,  and 
of  the  registration  of  the  articles  described  in  it,  was  defrayed  partly  by  the 
Academy,  partly  by  subscription  among  its  members,  and  partly  by  Govern- 
ment grants.  This  catalogue  has  not  only  made  known  to  the  world  the  riches 
of  the  museum,  but  it  has  stimulated  attention  to  Irish  archeology.  All 
articles  of  stone,  earth,  wood,  bronze  and  gold,  which  were  in  the  museum  pre- 
vious to  1857,  have  been  catalogued,  described,  and  illustrated.  Articles  of 
silver  and  of  iron,  ecclesiastical  remains  and  acquisitions  since  1857,  are 
still  uncatalogued.  Most  of  the  letterpress  of  the  unfinished  portion  of  the 
catalogue  is  completed.  It  is  unfortunately  at  a stand-still  for  want  of  funds. 
About  400  l.  or  500  l.  is  required,  and  from  its  popularity,  it  is  expected  that 
if  carried  out,  it  would  add  to  the  income  of  the  Academy. 

From  the  same  deficiency  of  means,  the  only  assistance  which  the  Academy 
is  able  to  afford  to  persons  engaged  in  making  original  researches  is  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  for  publishing  the  results  of  their  investigations  ; that  is 
done  in  two  ways ; first,  by  having  papers  read  before  the  Academy,  and 
inviting  discussion  upon  them;  and,  secondly,  by  printing  these  papers.  On 
one  occasion  the  Academy  allocated  funds  for  the  institution  of  a series  of 
tidal  and  meteorological  observations  round  the  coast  of  Ireland.  These 
observations  were  continued  at  12  different  stations  for  a period  varying  from 
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12  to  16  months,  and  the  result  was,  that  a body  of  observations  on  the  tides, 
of  the  highest  importance,  was  obtained ; Ireland  being  a peculiarly  interesting 
country  as  regards  meteorological  and  tidal  observations,  having  Atlantic 
weather  and  Ocean  tides  on  one  side,  and  Channel  weather  and  Channel  tides  on 
the  other. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jellett,  who  was  examined  as  the  representative  of  the  Science 
Department  of  the  Academy,  stated  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  illustrating 
the  papers  that  are  published,  from  the  expense  attending  such  illustration. 
This  discourages  the  bringing  forward  valuable  papers  on  natural  science.  The 
same  witness  recommended,  if  circumstances  permitted,  that  the  Academy 
should  give  assistance  to  persons  engaged  in  valuable  scientific  researches  which 
involve  considerable  expense. 

The  requirements  of  the  different  departments  of  the  Academy,  to  enable 
it  to  carry  on  its  work  with  efficiency,  are  as  follows,  according  to-  the  estimate 
handed  in  by  the  President ; — 

1.  For  the  preparation  of  Scientific  Reports  on  the  Irish  £. 

Tides,  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  Meteorology,  &c., 

iucluding  cost  of  instruments,  and  grants  to  observers  200 

2.  Salary  to  an  Irish  Scribe,  including  cataloguing  and 

printing  Irish  manuscripts  - 200 

3.  Salary  to  a Museum  Clerk,,  purchase  of  Antiquities, 

cost  of  making  Casts  and  Photographs,  to  be  ex- 
changed with  other  collections  - 200 

4.  Salary  to  a Library  Clerk,  with  cost  of  IBooks,  and 

Binding  - 200’ 

5.  Printing  and  illustrating  the  Transactions  and  Pro- 

ceedings ------  200 

, Total  Amount  of  required  increase  to 

present  Annual  Grant  of  5007.  - - £.  1,000 


. Your  Committee  cannot  conclude  their  notice  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
without  remarking  that  this  Society  has  had  upon  its  lists,  since  its  foundation, 
almost  every  man  in  Ireland  distinguished  in  abstract  science,  in  the  sciences  of 
experiment  and  observation,  in  literature,  and  in  archaeology.  It  has  illus- 
trated the  history  and  character  of  its  own  country  by  works  of  originality  and 
importance.  It  has  further  illustrated  and  awakened  an  interest  in  that  his- 
tory by  its  Museum  of  Irish  Antiquities.  The  liberality  of  its  members  in  con- 
tributing to  these  objects  is  deserving  of  remark.  As  a peculiarly  national 
institution,  it  has  no  ordinary  claims  for  support  iu  carrying  out  its  present 
work,  and  for  encouragement  in  extending  it. 

Your  Committee  have  also  agreed  to  the  Mowing  Resolutions,  upon  which 
they  will  now  proceed  to  comment : — 

Resolved,  — 

L That  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  public  that  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  should  be  suppressed,  or  amalgamated  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 

II.  That  whether  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  that  of  Jermyn-street,  or  whether  its  functions  be  extended,  it  may  be  made  as 
an  independent  institution  of  great  utility  to  Ireland. 

III.  That  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  is  distinct  from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
as  being  a public  institution,  supported  by  public  funds  solely  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  directed  by  a permanent  scientific  head,  responsible  to  the  Government, 
and  administered  exclusively  by  scientific  men,  selected  on  grounds  of  fitness. 

That  the  Royal.  Dublin  Society,  founded  by  Royal-  Charter,  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  subscribing  members,  and  is  so  far  a private  body,  the  members  of 
which  have  some  preferential  privileges  ; it  is  directed  by  a Council,  whose 
members  are  fluctuating,  and  have  no  individual  responsibility,  and  it  is 
administered  by  committees  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Council.  ' 

TV.  That 
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Royal  Dublin  Society. 

IV.  That  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  originally  intended,  according  to  its 
charter,  for  the  encouragement  of  husbandry  and  other  useful  arts.  Its  scope 
was  subsequently  extended,  and  educational  functions  in  art  and  science  were 
assigned  to  it.  There  is,  however,  nothing  now  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland 
which  renders  it  expedient  that  the  technical  and  scientific  instruction  gi ven  in 
that  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  should  be  entrusted  to  the  management 
of  a body  of  private  gentlemen,  rather  than  to  a public  scientific  institution,  as  in 
England. 

V.  That  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  be  relieved  of  those  educational 
functions  for  the  management  of  which  it  is  not  specially  adapted.  It  has  been 
proved  by  unanimous  testimony,  tbai  tbe  establishment  of  a veterinary  school  would 
be  of. great  importance  to  Ireland.  This  would  legitimately  fall  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Their  agricultural  chemist  should  also  be 
retained.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  having,  moreover,  been  entrusted  with  funds 
for  forming  a Botanical  Garden,  a Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  a Library,  it 
is  expedient  that  it  should  he  enabled,  without  further  loss  of  time,  to  make  these 
several  departments  efficient  and  complete ; and,  also,  that  it  should  be  assisted 
in  obtaining  proper  facilities  for  its  cattle  shows  and  periodical  exhibitions  of 
manufactures.  These  objects  would  he  effected  by  the  grant  of  the  sum  of 
money  recommended  by  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1S62,  and  approved 
of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  June  1863,  being  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  together  wjth  such  further  grants,  annual  or 
otherwise,  as  Parliament  may  judge  necessary,  to  enable  the  Society  to  carry  out 
its  duties ; certain  conditions  should  be  attached  to  the  granting  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  effect  these  objects. 

Council. — Such  a modification  of  the  charter  and  bye-laws  of  the  Society 
should  he  effected  as  shall  delegate  to  the  Council  the  general  management 
of  the  Society,  the  appointment,  control,  and  dismissal  of  officers,  and  full 
authority  to  act  on  its  behalf. 

Library . — The  Resolution  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  on  the 

* Royal  Dublin  Society  of  1836,  “that  books  should  not  be  lent  out  of  the 
library,”  should  be  accepted  by  the  Society.  Admissions  to  read  should  be 
obtained  on  presentation  to  the  librarian  of  a recommendation,  signed  by  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or  at  tbe  discretion  of  the  librarian  on 
tbe  recommendation  of  two  respectable  persons- 

Museum. — The  Museum  should  be  opened  to  tbe  public  on  Sundays  after 
tbe  hours  of  Divine  Service. 

Botanical  Gardens. — The  Botanical  Gardens  should  be  open  to  the  public 
every  day  of  the  week  free  of  charge,  as  at  Kew.  On  two  days  in  the  week 
they  might  be  closed  till  two  o’clock  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  for  shifting 
plants,  and  for  cleaning. 

Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

VI.  That  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should  he  placed  on  a similar  footing 
to  that  of  the  Jermyn-street  Museum,  as  regards  its  collections,  professors,  and 
lectures,  or  those  lectures  and  collections  might  be  extended  to  the  illustration 
of  such  other  industrial  objects  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Government. 

The  museum  of  this  institution  should  be  opened  to  the  public  on  Sundays, 
after  the  hours  of  Divine  Service. 

VII.  That  courses  of  systematic  lectures  entirely  free  are  inexpedient,  and  that 
henceforth  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the  duty  of  any  lecturer  to  deliver  such  lectures 
gratuitously. 

It  has  been  proved  that  free  courses  of  popular  lectures  have  been  productive  of 
good,  and  might  be  given  occasionally  with  advantage. 

Vin.  That  all  systematic  instruction  followed  by  examination  and  prizes  or  cer- 
tificates of  competency  should  be  given  under  the  direction  and  control  of  one 
officer,  responsible  to  Government  for  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  under 
similar  arrangements  to  those  existing  in  Jermyn-street. 
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Provincial  Lectures. 

IX.  That  provincial  lectures  are  calculated  to  be  of  great  use  in  arousing  and 
spreading  a desire  for  scientific  knowledge  throughout  Ireland  ; and  for  this 
purpose  the  annual  grant  of  500 /.  should  be  continued.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  of  Lectures,  of  the  10th  January  1861,  in  regard  to  the  salary 
of  the  Secretary,  should  be  carried  out. 

X.  That  the  Committee  disagrees  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  1862,  on  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  &c.,  &c.,  “ that  advan- 
tage would  be  gained  if  all  Parliamentary  Grants  in  aid  of  Science  and  Art 
at  Dublin  were  included  in  the  estimate  of  the„Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  were 
paid  through  its  medium,  inasmuch  as  they  then  would  be  brought  under  con- 
sideration in  one  point  of  view,  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  making  any  representations  which  the  circumstances 
at  the  time  might  render  proper  in  reference  to  them.” 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  other  scientific  societies  is  opposed  to  this  re- 
commendation, as  being  unsupported  by  evidence,  injurious  in  its  effect,  and 
not  sought  for  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; and  the  Committee  concurs  in  the 
objections  urged  by  the  Societies  against  this  proposal. 

Royal  Zoological  Society. 

XI.  That  this  well-managed  Society  contributes  in  a high  degree  to  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  the  public.  At  the  present  time  the  Society  is  endeavouring  by 
private  subscriptions  to  erect  a fence  with  the  view  of  inclosing  an  additional  space 
which  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  gardens.  The  Board  of  Works  requires 
that  the  fence  should  be  of  peculiar  construction,  involving  a large  expense.  As 
this  Society  has  been  the  first  to  give  what  may  be  called  almost  gratuitous 
admission  to  the  poorer  classes,  it  is  advisable  that  assistance  should  be  granted 
towards  the  completion  of  this  and  other  necessary  works. 

Royal  Irish  Academy. 

XII.  That  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  combines  the  objects  of  the  London  Royal 
and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  has  acquired  the  highest  reputation  for  the  learning 
and  activity  of  its  researches.  The  Museum  is  the  richest  and  most  important  in 
Europe  in  Celtic  antiquities.  The  Library  contains  manuscripts  and  works  of  great 
value,  illustrative  of  early  Irish  history.  It  has  published  papers  scientific  and 
antiquarian  of  no  ordinary  interest.  Differences  have  arisen  between  the  represen- 
tatives of  science  and  antiquities  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  annual  Parliamen- 
tary grant  of  500  /.  These  differences  are  owing  to  the  small  amount  available 
for  the  pressing  and  absolute  wants  of  each  of  these  departments.  Assistance  is 
required  to  enlarge  the  Museum,  to  increase  the  staff,  and  to  aid  scientific  re- 
searches. This  Society  has  the  strongest  claims  on  the  liberality  of  Parliament. 
The  Museum  should  be  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays,  after  the  hours  of  Divine 
Service. 

I. — Before  the  establishment  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  there  was  not 
anywhere  in  Ireland  any  collection  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  products, 
so  arranged  as  to  show  any  of  their  uses,  or  the  processes  by  which  they  were 
converted  from  raw  materials  into  articles  of  use,  neither  has  this  been  done  in 
any  other  museum  down  to  the  present  day.  The  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
does  this,  and  more,  inasmuch  as  it  also  exhibits  in  the  collections  of  the.  ' 
Geological  Survey  some  of  the  scientific  relations  of  the  mineral  products, 
rocks,  fossils,  minerals,  and  ores,  more  systematically,  and  with  greater  com- 
pleteness, than  is  done  in  any  other  museum  in  Ireland. 

If  the  exhibition  of  such  collections  be  of  utility,  then  the  suppression  of  this 
museum  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Ireland. 

That  much  need  was  felt  by  scientific  men  in  Ireland  for  such  a Museum, 
and  a School  of  Practical  Science  in  connection  with  it,  is  shown  by  the  passao-es 
quoted  from  Dr.  Apjohn’s  presidential  address  to  the  Dublin  Geological  Society, 
in  1841,  in  reply  to  question  1927. 

Dr.  Apjohn  refers  to  the  presidential  address  of  Dr.  Buckland  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  establishment  of  the 
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Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  London  ; and  he  then  proceeds  to  say,  “ This 
c‘  passage  I have  read,  I can  truly  say,  with  great  pleasure,  though  not  without 
emotion  or  a different  kind.  We  all  hail  with  gratitude,  and  with  confident 
“ ^ntl_('IPatl_ons  great  advantage  both  to  science  and  the  arts,  the  establishment 
‘ P}’  Her  Majesty’s  Government  of  such  an  institution.”  “ But  it  is  reasonable  to 
*'  inquirewhy  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted  for  Ireland.  England  is 
“ a Hen,  Ireland  a poor  country.  Is  this  any  reason  why  we  should  not  have  the 
‘ benefit  of  a Museum  of  Economic  Geology  ?”  “ If  it'be  decided,  and  decided 
wisely,  that  the  Cornish  miner  may  be  materially  benefited  and  improved  by 
“ resorting  to  the  Museum  and  to  the  Laboratory  of  the  Institution  for  Economic 
c Geology,  it  surely  will  not  be  denied,  that  those  who  in  Ireland  are  engaged  in 
“ the  same  pursuits  would  derive  from  such  sources  a more  than  proportionate 
“ amount  of  assistance.  Why,  then,  I would  ask,  have  we  not  in  Ireland  some 
“ institution  analogous  to  that  recently  established  in  London,  and  which,  in  the 
“ opinion  of  the  best  judges,  promises  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  augment 
the  lesources  of  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world.”  He  then  goes  on  to  say, 

“ Through  the  means  of  the  Geological  Branch  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  a most 
“ extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  rocks,  minerals,  and  fossils,  is  in  the 
“ possession  of  the  Government,  and  even  already  arranged,  so  that  it  is  at  this 
“ moment  fully  available  for  purposes  of  instruction.  ' Here,  then,  is  a cabinet  to 
“ begin  with  precisely  similar  as  to  the  manner  of  its  acquisition  to  that  arranged 
“ by  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  and  which  has  been  made  the  nucleus  of  the  Museum  of 
“ Economic  Geology,  established  in  the  department  of  Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and 
Ci  Forests  in  London.” 

It  is  obvious  that  it  never  occurred  to  Dr.  Apjohn  to  suppose  that  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  was  able  to  supply  these  wants,  or  he  would  not  have  pointed 
so  forcibly  to  the  geological  branch  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  as  the  only  then 
existing  means  of  doing  so. 

The  necessity  of  such  an  institution  was  felt  by  the  Government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  In  the  letter  of  Lord  Lincoln,  dated  29  March  1845  ( Vide 
Appendix),  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Kane,  written  on  the  subject  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  is  this  paragraph : “ The  application 
of  such  a collection  as,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  eventually  formed,  to  the  varied 
“ purposes  of  mining,  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  arts,  will  present  a field  for 
“ analysis  and  illustration,  the  resources  of  which  it  will,  of  course,  be  your 
“ chief  duty  to  explore,  and  ultimately  to  place  before  the  public  in  such  an 
“ intelligible  and  popular  form  as  shall  best  accord  with  the  objects  of  such  an 
“ institution.” 

In  1847,  Lord  Carlisle,  the  then  Commissioner  of  Works,  recognised,  on  the 
part  of  the  Ministry  which  succeeded  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  value  of  this 
institution,  and  enlarged  its  scope. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Cole  was  directed  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  then  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  proceed  to  Dublin,  and  inquire  into  the  subject  of  scientific 
and  artistic  education.  In  that  year  Mr.  Cole  submitted  to  Mr.  Cardwell 
a letter,  in  which  the  policy  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  was  set 
forth  of  maintaining  a scientific  and  industrial  school  of  instruction  in  Dublin ; 
and  the  Irish  Executive,  through  Major  Larcom,  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  signified  its  entire  approval  of  the  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Cole. 

That  the  Irish  Government,  which  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  that 
Department  of  State  best,  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  Ireland, 
remains  of  the  same  opinion,  is  evident  from  the  letter  of  the  Under  Secretary, 

Sir  Thomas  Larcom,  written  by  command  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1863,  in  which  the  following  paragraphs  occur: — 

“ Those  who  advocated  the  Industrial  College  have  continued  to  hope  the  full 
‘‘  design  would  be  ultimately  adopted,  but  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  in  the 
ct  Dublin  Society  would  be  a movement  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  would  be 
“ considered,  as  regards  industrial  instruction,  a reversal  of  the  original  inten- 
“ tion  and  of  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  for  the  last  thirty  years  in 
“ Government  Education  in  Ireland.”  cc  His  Excellency  cannot  but  fear  the 
u suppression  of  the  establishment  in  Stephen’s  Green  will  be  a public  loss,  and 
“ ke  *s  unable  to  hold  out  to  their  Lordships  any  hope  that  such  a measure  will 
“ be  acceptable  to  the  general  public  as  soon  as  its  full  magnitude  begins  to  be 
“ seen.  The  present  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Palmerston,  as  stated  by  Sir 
•495*  d Robert 
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Robert  Peel,  has  also  recently  in  Question  2643,  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
this  amalgamation. 

Evidence  in  favour  of  the  suppression  or  amalgamation  of  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  been  given  solely  by  persons 
actually  members  of  that  Society,  with  the  exception  of  Captain  Donnelly.  All 
other  witnesses,  not  belonging  to  the  Society,  who  have  been  examined  on 
these  points,  have  expressed  the  strongest  disapproval  of  any  such  pro- 
ceeding. 

Sir  R.  Kane,  1319,  jj — It  appears  from  the  statements  of  Sir  R.  Kane,  of  Mr.  Jukes,  and  of 
jutes,  1950.  Professor  Sullivan,  that  besides  the  large  number  of  persons  who  have  visited 
Sullivan,  3208.  this  establishment  since  its  completion,  not  a few  of  whom  must  have  gained 
3432-  3437>  &c.  some  greater  knowledge  of  science  and  its  applications  than  they  previously 
possessed,  many  others  haye  derived  much  valuable  information  from  direct 
application  to  its  officers.  The  fact  of  some  of  these  officers  being  present  on 
the  spot,  with  the  Museum  close  at  hand  to  refer  to,  is  an  obvious  advantage  to 
the  public. 

Its  intimate  connection  with  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  power  of  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  maps  and  other  documents  on  which  the  observations  and 
conclusions  of  the  officers  of  that  Survey  have  been  recorded,  is  another  advan- 
tage. This  advantage  might  ultimately  admit  of  considerable  extension  if  the 
1944-  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Jukes  be  adopted.  His  evidence  shows  that  a slight 
22?2,  addition  to  the  present  staff  of  the  Survey  would  enable  it  to  give,  for  a small 
charge,  copies  of  the  six-inch  maps,  with  the  geological  observations  entered 
on  them,  accompanied  by  sections  and  reports  for  any  district  that  might  be 
desired.  The  laboratory  of  the  Museum  might,  at  the  same  time,  give  analysis 
of  such  specimens  of  soils,  rocks,  minerals,  or  ore  as  might  be  required,  the 
exact  localities,  from  which  the  specimens  were  taken  being  numbered  on  the 
maps  by  the  persons  collecting  them.  This  supply  of  information  might  be 
extended  to  the  chemical  or  physical  properties  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  to  the  relations  of  these  properties  to  the  various  manufactures 
depending  on  them,  and  to  the  chemical  or  physical  condition  on  which  the 
success  of  such  manufactures  depend. 

Should  it  be  considered  necessary  to  contract  the  limits  of  this  institution  to 
a narrower  boundary  than  that  which,  until  recently,  was  assigned  to  it,  and  to 
place  it  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Museum  at  Jermyn ^street,  even  then  the 
4,92.  science-teaching  would  be  extensive  and  valuable.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
gives  evidence  that  the  present  teaching  at  Jermyn-street  comprises  mining, 
metallurgy,  geology,  properly  so  called,  chemistry  as  a basis,  physics  and 
natural  history.  The  great  difficulty  which  attends  the  introduction  of  the 
science  system  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  into  Ireland  is  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  teachers.  “ But  for  the  instruction  given  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
1-3g>  “ Industry  it  would  have  been  necessary  altogether  to  have  gone  to  England  for 

“ teachers.  Such  is  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Sidney,  the  secretary  to  the  committee 
of  lectures,  which  is  entitled  to  weight,  as  to  him  was  committed  the  intro- 
duction of  schools  under  the  Science  Minute  into  Ireland  ; and,  he  adds,  that 
with  the  view  of  carrying  on  the  science-system  in  Ireland,  he  attaches  great 
importance  to  having  a school  of  instruction  in  Dublin,  where  teachers  may 
be  brought  up.  Your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  Dublin  should  not  be 
deprived  of  this  school  of  instruction,  sanctioned  as  it  has  been  by  successive 
Ministries,  and  upheld  as  necessary  by  the  present  Irish  Executive.  So  far 
from  its  being  in  antagonism  to  the  system  of  the  Science  and  Art  department, 
a Government  School  of  Science,  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  would 
become  a highly  effective  training  school  for  teachers  under  the  Science 
Minute,  and  the  success  of  the  object  which  the  heads  of  the  Science  and  Art 
department  are  desirous  to  advance  would  thus  be  materially  promoted. 

HI- — It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  argument  to  prove  that  the  character 
of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  is  described  correctly  in  the  resolution.  That 
there  should  be  direct  responsibility  to  the  Government,  and  consequently  to 
. , Parliament,  iu  the  case  of  all  institutions,  wholly  or  chiefly  supported  by  public 
money,  will  hardly  be  denied.  The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  of 
1862,  point  to  the  necessity  of  an  approach  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
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Society  to  that  responsibility,  which  in  the  Museums  of  Jermyn-street  and  of  Irish 
Industry  is  perfectly  attained.  The  heads  of  these  establishments  are  directly 
responsible  to  Government.  They  are,  moreover,  as  men  of  science,  responsible 
to  the  scientific  world  for  the  reputation  of  the  institution  over  which  they  preside; 
their  officers,  chosen  on  account  of  fitness,  are  equally  amenable  to  the  same 
public  opinion ; that  their  scientific  brethren  should  approve  of  their  action  must 
be  a stimulus  to  exertion,  as  they  can  best  understand  its  scope,  its  progress 
and  success. 

As  regards  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  element  of  private  corporate  in- 
terests must  of  necessity  influence  the  Society,  and  these  interests  may  be  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  public.  The  governing  body  of  the.  Royal  Dublin 
Society  is,  from  its  nature,  fluctuating,  and  devoid  of  any  individual  respon-  , 
sibility.  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  varying  in  its  composition  Mr.  Graves,  5125. 
from  year  to  year,  and  carrying  on  its  business  through  means  of  committees,  5130  to  5133. 
subjectalso  to  annual  changes,  could  not  carryout  the  continual  supenisionor  the  5' 75  to  5197. 
perpetuity  of  direction  based  on  a clear  definite  conception  of  the  object  to  be 
attained,  with  a clear  definite  systematic  plan  for  attaining  that  object.  As  Dr. 

Graves  stated  in  his  evidence,  “ It  is  a bad  system  attempting  to  govern  educa-  5I32‘ 

“ tional  bodies  by  means  of  volunteers.”  To  the  questions  of  Sir  E.  Grogan,  5185. 

“ Does  not  such  an  organisation  as  that  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
“ tend  to  bring  such  agency  to  bear  upon  the  promotion  of  the  progress  of 
“ science  and  literature  that  no  Government  aid  or  money  can  command  r” 

Dr.  Graves  replies,  “ Yes  ; I think  unless  there  be  some  amount  of  voluntary 
“agency,  institutions  will  languish ; but  I still  think  that  voluntary  agency, 

“ without  control,  and  subordination,  and  definite  responsibility,  will  not  pro- 
“ duce  the  best  results.”  Sir  Edward  • Grogan  : “ How  can  there  . be  any 
“ responsibility  more  stringent,  more  important,  or  more  valuable  than  that  of 
“ the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  undertaken ; will  any  Government  rules 
“ equal  that  ?”  Dr.  Graves : “ It  is  the  highest  possible  motive  ; but  you  have  to 
“ take  men  as  you  find  them  ; and  if  gentlemen  have  a great  many  other  things  5l86- 
“ to  do  ; if  they  are,  as  the  Chairman  has  described  them,  merely  amateur  com- 
“ mittees,  it  is  not  possible  to  expect  from  them  that  continuous  systematic  devo- 
“ tion  to  public  duty  which  can  be  given  by  a person  whose  business  it  is,  and 
“ who  has  no  other  business  to  interfere  with  it.” 

This  opinion  bas  been  supported  by  all  witnesses  examined  on  these  points 
who  are  not  connected  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  ^<Ev0>'» 

737?  791 ; 

Dr.  Corrigan,  829,  834 ; Dr.  Barker,  1228,  1230 ; Sir  Robert  Kane,  137!),  1421,  1589;  Professor 

Jukes,  1978  to  1982,  3331  to  2334;  Professor  Sullivan,  3303,  3545,  3570 ; ProfessorGalloway,36-26; 

Dr.  Morgan,  3734;  Dr.  Percival  Wright,  3849-55  ; Dr.  Graves,  5125,  51 30-33?  5>75  to  5197* 


IV.  and  V. — The  almost  total  neglect  with  which  Science  and  Scientific  Institu- 
tions were  treated  by  the  English  Government,  previous  to  the  accession  of  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty,  in  183/,  is  notorious.  It  speaks  well  for  the  old  Irish 
Legislature  that  they  acted  in  a more  enlightened  spirit,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  existence  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  establish  some  scientific  institu- 
tions, and  the  means  of  imparting  some  scientific  information  in  connection  with 
it ; and  equally  well  for  the  Society,  that  they  expended  any  care  or  pains  in 
fostering  and  encouraging  them  during  the  early  part  of  this  century  when  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  ignored. 

About  nine-and-twenty  years  ago,  however,  a change  commenced  in  the  views 
of  the  British  Government ; and  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle, and  other  statesmen,  began  to  perceive  the  benefit  which  the  State  might 
derive  from  the  practical  applications  of  science,  and  the  advisability  of  giving 
greater  facilities  for  sound  scientific  education.  They  sought  for  and  acted  on  the 
advice  of  some  of  the  eminent  men  of  science  of  that  day.  One  of  the  results  of 
these  enlightened  views  was  the  establishment  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Museums  of  Economic  Geology  in  London  and  Dublin,  and 
the  preparation  for  a system  of  instruction  in  Geology  and  its  kindred  sciences,  as  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
described  in  the  documents  given  in  the  Appendix,  and  which  were  quoted  by 
Sir  Robert  Kane  and  Mr.  Jukes.  1997/ 

The  kind  of  instruction  contemplated  was  of  a deeper,  wider,  and  more  prac- 
tical, because  a more  thoroughly  scientific  character  than  that  which  had  been 
imparted  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  That  this  Society  should,  on  behalf  of 
its  corporate  interests,  oppose  this  more  comprehensive  scheme  as  superseding 
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its  own  was,  certainly,  natural.  Unfortuately  tire  Government  of  the  day 
(1854),  when  the  long  contemplated  system  of  instruction  came  to  be  put 
into  operation,  yielded  to  too  great  an  extent  to  the  influence  set  at  work 
by  the  Society,  so  that  its  full  development  was  checked,  and  its  character 
weakened  by  too  large  an  infusion  of  the  merely  popular  element  which  was 
the  sole  constituent  of  the  plan  in  previous  existence  in  the  Eoyal  Dublin 
Society.  Some  advance  in  the  right  direction  was,  however,  made,  and  the 

ground  prepared,  to  a certain  extent,  for  a still  further  advance  on  the 

Professor  Sullivan,  first  opportunity ; but  if  instead  of  advancing,  the  Government  were  now  to 

3306  retrograde  to  the  old  system  of  scientific  instruction  under  amateur  agency, 

JJr.  tTraves,  5120.  it  would,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  Thomas  Larcom’s  letter  to  the  Treasury, 
February  1863,  be  such  “a  reversal  of  the  original  intention  and  of  the 
“ Poll°y  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  Government  for  the  last  30  years  in 
“ Government  education  in  Ireland,  as  would  be  the  restoration  of  National 
“ education  to  the  voluntary  agency  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society."  This 
opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Graves. 

But  there  is  also  this  further  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account,  that 
when  the  arrangement  of  1854  was  made,  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  re- 
lieved of  its  educational  functions,  it  appears  from  letters  of  Dr.  Playfair,  of 
6 April,  published  in  the  Estimates  of  1854-5,  and  the  Minute  of  the  Board  of 
Tiade,  dated  1 1 April  1854,  that  its  grant  was  not  diminished  on  that  account, 
and  that  it  therefore  received  a virtual  increase  of  over  1,0001.  per  annum 
7001.  of  which  was  immediately  available  for  the  other  objects  of  the  Society! 
This  increase  was  granted  on  the  condition  that  the  Society  should  ultimately 
resign  all  interest  in  its  former  educational  functions,  the  salaries  of  the  two  re- 
maining professors  falling  into  its  funds  on  their  decease.  Considering,  then, 
the  nature  of  the  system  of  scientific  instruction  that  could  be  given  at  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  the  public  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it,  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  improvement  of 
Ireland,  and  the  very  small  expense  involved  in  its  maintenance,  and  even  in 
Sullivan.  ™e  extensions  proposed,  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  that  system  should  be  removed,  and,  therefore,  that  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  should  be  held  to  the  arrangement  of  1854,  and  altogether 
relieved  of  its  educational  functions  so  called,  retaining  the  substantial  advantage 
of  1,000  l.  per  annum  for  its  other  objects,  and  having  such  additional  assistance 
extended  to  ft  as  should  enable  it  to  carrv  out  these  objects  to  efficiency  and 
completeness.  > " J 


428$. 


A veterinary  school  and  an  agricultural  chemist  are  legitimate  adjuncts  to  a 
Society  originally  formed  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  the  improve- 
ment  of  land,  and  containing  so  large  a body  of  countoy  gentlemen  perfectly 
capable  of  forming  a judgment  in  veterinary  matters,  and  the  application  of 
agricultural  chemistry. 

4294.  _ So  far  back  as  the  year  1800,  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  a veterinary 

institution  in  connection  with  this  Society  ; and  out  of  a grant  of  public  money, 
provision  was  made  that  certain  premises  should  he  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

4293.  These  were  to  comprise  a forge  for  instruction  in  shoeing,  and  a number  of  loose 
boxes,  to  exhibit  the  treatment  of  horses  labouring  und  er  disease.  A Veterinary 
Museum  was  purchased,  which  is  still  in  good  order  and  available.  Two  pro 
fessors  were  appointed,  and  lectures  were  instituted,  on  the  constitution 
diseases,  cures,  &c.  of  horses  and  other  domestic  animals.  About  the 
year  1826  this  department  of  the  Society  was  abandoned,  but  latterly  there  has 
been  a most  anxious  and  wide-spread  desire  to  revive  it. 

It  has  been  felt  that  in  a country  like  Ireland,  where  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  wealth  is  derived  from  pasture,  a school  of  instruction,  where  young  men 
could,  be  sent  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  medical  treatment  of  horses,  cattle 
Lord  Talbot,  <2407.  is  of  the  first  importance.  No  such  school  exists,  and  private  enterprise 
Lord  Dunio,  4366.  has  failed  to  establish  one.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  already  many  of 
Sr  WWilde5«6A  HWef  W ites  for  such  a department.  The  estimate  for  the  necessary 
‘4326,  4’  buddmgs  has  been  calculated  at  about  700  L,  and  200  l.  per  annum  for  the 

expenses.  Should  it  not  be  considered  advisable  that  an  annual  subsidy  be  given 
for  veterinary  purposes,  your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  permission  be  granted 
by  the  Committee  of  Council,  that  a portion  of  the  private  contributions  of  the 
Society  m.ay  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  this  department. 


Cattle 
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Cattle  shows  and  periodical  exhibitions  of  manufactures,  being  strictly  with- 
in the  chartered  objects  of  the  Society,  should  also  receive  every  necessary 
support  and  encouragement. 

A sum  of  9,500  l.  has  been  recommended  by  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1862,  and  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  letter 
dated  the  10th  June  1863,  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  Society,  and  a 
further  sum  of  7,000/.  has  been  proved  by  evidence  before  the  Committee 
to  be  necessary  to  place  the  different  departments  in  a proper  state  of 
efficiency. 

The  estimate  of  the  sums  necessary  to  complete  the  different  departments  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Museum  of  Natural  History  -----  4,500 
Library  fittings  and  furniture  - 1,405 

Botanical  Gardens : £. 

Museum  of  Botany,  and  fittings  for  same  3,000 
Doubling  conservatories  - - - 3,000 

Nursing  and  propagating  houses  - * - 425 

Curator’s  residence,  apartments  for  pupils  1,000 
Completing  Palm  House  - - - 230 

7,655 

Agricultural  Department  - 3,000 


£.  16,560 


An  additional  sum  to  the  annual  grant  for  the  maintenance  of  the  several 
departments,  and  more  especially  for  the  purchase  of  books,  is  also  stated  to  be 
necessary. 

Your  Committee  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  conditions  should  be  attached 
to  these  grants. 


Council. — As  regards  the  ruling  body,  the  present  constitution  of  the  Society  is 
defective.  The  Commissioners  of  1862  thus  report : “ In  the  case  of  other  lar°-e 
“ societies,  with  considerable  sums  of  money  to  disburse,  and  numerous  officers  to 
“ control,  full  powers  are  vested  in  the  Executive  Council,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
“ society.  The  absence  of  any  such  provision  in  this  instance  has  prevented  the 
“ Council  from  acting  with  the  decision  and  confidence  which  it  would  otherwise 
£<  have  done,  and  has  led  to  insubordination  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  officers.  It 
“has  also  impaired  the  general  usefulness  of  the  Society  in  this  respect.  The 
“ Government  cannot  properly  intrust  the  Society  with  the  disbursement  of 
“ public  money  without  being  assured  that  every  necessary  condition  will  he 
“ carefully  observed,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  assurance  cannot  exist  while  all 
“ the  decisions  of  the  Council  are  liable  to  be  reversed  by  a popular  vote.”  And 
they  recommend,  cc  That  while  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  for  the 
“ time  being,  should  be  vested  with  full  authority  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
“ the  influence  of  the  Society  at  large  should  be  made  more  direct  and  effectual.” 
Your  Committee  concur  in  this  recommendation,  which  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  have  signified  their  readiness  to  accept,  by  passing  a resolution  to  that 


Library—  In  the  year  1836,  the  Committee  which  sat  to  inquire  into  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  unanimously  resolved,  “ That  books  should  not  be  lent 
“ out  of  the  library and  in  the  Report,  upon  the  same  subject,  occurred  the 
following  passage : “ With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  books  to  be  lent 
“ put  of  the  library  to  members,  various  opinions  have  been  expressed,  and  there 
“ is  much  weight  in  the  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  the  practice  as  well  as 
£f  against  it.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
“ disadvantages  arising  from  the  practice  outweigh  the  advantages  which  result 
“ from  it-  It  tends  to  the  injury,  and  sometimes  to  the  loss  of  the  hooks  lent 
“ out ; it  induces  members  of  the  Society  to  desire  the  introduction  of  works  into 
“ the  library  of  that  light  and  amusing  description  which  is  naturally  most 
“ agreeable  to  their  families,  and  it  subjects  to  disappointment  those  who  may 
“ be  anxious  to  consult  a particular  work  in  the  library  at  the  moment  when  it 
“ is  in  the  house  of  a member.  In  special  cases,  perhaps,  it  would  be  expedient 
495.  d 3 “ that 
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" tbat  the  should  exercise  its  discretion  as  to  the  propriety  of  lending 

„™t  a Part>colar  scientific  work;  but  if  the  practice  be  permitted  at  all  it 
„ cXcil™15'  “ UF™  “ S1,edal  application  in  each  individual  case  to  the 

Your  Committee  has  received  much  conflicting  evidence  on  this  point 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  stated  that  this  library  is  essentially  scientific,  and  that 
scientific  works  cannot  be  studied  so  well  in  a public  room  as  at  the  private 
residence  of  members  ; that  members’  families  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  use 
of  the  books  of  the  Society  ; that  admission  to  shows  gratis,  to  Leinster  Lawn 
and  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  on  closed  days,  and  their  right  of  borrowing 
books,  are  the  few  privileges  now  left  to  members  ; that  this  is  the  privilege 
most  esteemed  by  them;  that  were  this  privilege  removed,  the  number  of 
annual  subscribers  would  faU  off;  that  faith  would  not  be  kept  with  those 
members  who  on  the  strength  of  this  advantage  had  become  life  compounders  • 
that  the  recommendations  of  tile  Select  Committee  on  Public  Libraries  in  IS60’ 
insist  strongly  on  the  value  of  public  lending  libraries  ; “ Many  men,  in  order 
..  f re  .th.e  f“Jle.st  ?dvanlaSe  fr“m  b°°ks.  must  have  them  not  only  in  their 
g?“ds.  but  m.  *h?r  houses.  The  principal  advantages  offered  by  foreign 
„ kthTi"  ,eir  “umber>  ;n  their  entire  accessibility,  and  in  the  feet 
„ “at ,!be  boo,IS  ‘bey  contain  are  allowed,  on  liberal  yet  sufficiently  protective 
„ eonditions  to  circulate  beyond  the  walls  of  the  library.”  “ A great  public 
library  ought  above  all  things,  to  teach  the  teachers,  to  supply  with  the  best 

„ “‘’’Tl8  °f  ef,UCati°n  tb0Se  wh0  educatc  tbe  People,  whether  in  the  pulph 
„lhe  sehoolj  or  the  press.  The  lending  out  of  books,  therefore,  which  is 

“ in  tteeifor,nap“CteifStlC  °f  forej,Sn  libraries,  should  be  an  essential  element 
111  the  formation  of  our  own;  that  this  library  practically  performs  for 
Dublin  the  same  functions  that  the  British  Museum  Librarv  dols  for  London  ■ 
that  no  complaints  have  been  made  of  inconvenience  to  tile  public  resulting 
from  this  practice,  and  that  hardly  any  damage  to  or  loss  of  books  worth 
mentioning  has  been  sustained.  “ 

Those  who  oppose  the  privilege  contend,  that  there  is  no  public  library  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  in  Dublin,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  one  where  CTerv 
book  011  the  catalogue  should,  if  not  actually  in  hand,  be  immediately  accessible 
‘ be.  ns‘taV  tbat.  tbe  contributions  of  ihe  Society  to  its  LlSy ^amount 
accoidmg  to  the  Estimates  of  1861,  to  the  small  sum  of  63  l,  18  s.  10  / whereas 
anaual  l)uble  81™4  amounts  to  930k  4s.  8 if.;  that  its  fittings  are 
aho  paid  for  by  the  public,  and  that,  at  tile  present  time,  there  is  an  application 
“ V??0/’  t0  C0,mPlete  tlus  department ; that,  under  these  circmnstances 
theie  ought  to  be  no  claim  for  privileges,  and  the  library  ought  to  be  so  constitu’ 

nnlihle0  aff°ld  t0  ' 16  pubh,°  the  largest  p°ssible  accommodation,  with  the  least 
poss'We  meonvenience;  that  the  establishment  of  a “private  circulathm 
binary  for  the  benefit  of  members’ families,  as  the  system  Is  described  by  one 
of  the  wffnesses,  Dr.  Waller,  late  member  of  the  Library  Committee  is  oertainlv 
not  the  way  in  which  public  money  should  be  expended;  tile  same  “hnels 
?.  ’ say  jtJ8  a general  thing  that  the  books  taken  out  for  families 

..  a‘ J scientific  books,  because  a gentleman  who  lias  three  or  four  sons 
“ °f  four  daughters  will  not  take  out  a work  on  fluxions  for  his 

daughters,  but  a biographical  or  historical  work,  or  a book  of  travels  No 
“doubt  a professor  takes  out  a scientific  work  for' himself;  uses  hTrompth 
“ ttu.mS  U PromP41y>  but,  m my  experience,  the  class  of  books  o-ane- 
„ dIj.  tabe“  °at  are, , not  highly  scientific  books,  but  books  of  o-eueral 
reading ; that  from  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  privilege 
of  bon  owing  does  not  seem  to  be  of  so  great  importance  to  the  scientific 
members  of  the  Society  as  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  members  ■ and  as  the 
works  borrowed  are  described  as  books  of  general  reading,  biogrSls  ^d 

Reno  t’of  ^ Cear  ufe  rSt  be  Tery  in  the  paragraph  of  the 

“oftbesirietvf°T'-' ‘ee  °f  .183<3>thafthisPri'dlcge  “tends  to  induce  members 
„ f , Soc.lety  40  desire  the  mtroduction  of  works  into  the  Library  of  that  light 
USmS  descnP?lon  wb‘ch  "ere  naturally  most  agreeable  to  their  familifs  ” 

Socirif-  7?  -a  te"denCy  1S  denied  bv  otber  witnesses  connected  with  the 
Soci.ty,  that  inconveniences  do  arise  is  found  from  the  fact  of  nersons 
coming  up  from  the  country  to  consult  books  on  the  catalogue  and  of 

persons  m Dublin  going  to  the  library  for  the  same  purpose  ^ findfeg  the 

. equired  works  removed;  that  in  one  case  a series  of  books  was  taken  out  of 

the 
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the  library  by  a person  engaged  in  tuition,  to  teach  his  class;  that  as  to  the 
breach  of  faith  with  life  compounders,  who  entered  the  Society  on  the  strength 
°l  Jo1®  P1'™1®?0’  amPle  warning  was  given  them  by  the  Report  uf  the  Committee 
ot  1836,  all  the  recommendations  of  which  were  carried  out,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  relating  to  the  lending  of  books,  which  has  hitherto  remained  in 
abeyance ; that,  as  regards  the  recommendations  of  the  Public  Libraries  Com- 
mittee, there  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  lending  principle,  but  that  the  same 
Committee  in  its  report  lays  down  this  rule,  ihat  “ it  is  evident  that  there 
‘ should  be  m all  countries  libraries  of  two  sorts— libraries  of  deposit  and 
research,  and  libraries  devoted  to  general  reading  and  circulation  of  books  ” 
Ihe  recommendations  of  this  Committee  pointed  to  the  establishment  of  Lending 
Libraries  m towns,  and  became  the  basis  of  the  Public  Libraries  Act ; but  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  that  they  distinetlv  recognise- the  necessity  of  libraries  for 
reference  and  research. 

. The  British  Museum  Library  fulfils  these  functions  for  London,  and  Dublin 
is  entitled  to  a similar  central  library,  as  far  as  possible  similar  to  that  of  the 
British  Museum ; that  this  library  does  not  fulfil  the  functions  of  the  British 
Museum  Library,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Steele,  is  clear  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Panizzi 
which  states  that  a volume  if  not  actually  in  use  becomes  at  once  available  to  any 
person  requiring  it ; that  Dublin  has  no  public  library  properly  so  called,  Bishop 
Marsh’s  Library  being  chiefly  composed  of  books  of  theology,  the  Queen’s  Inn 
Library  of  legal  works  and  confined  to  members,  and  the  Trinity  College  Library 
being  also  limited  to  its  own  members  and  to  those  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  If,  therefore,  the  lending  principle  be  adopted,  the 
public  would  be  entitled  to  claim  their  share  of  the  privilege,  which  if  °ranted 
would  obviously. render  the  library  useless  for  reference  and  research.  ° 

T he  balance  of  evidence  has  appeared  to  your  Committee  to  be  unfavourable 
to  the  lending  system,  and  they  therefore  adhere  to.  the  unanimous  recommen- 
dation ot  the  Committee  of  1836.  They  are  not,  however,  prepared  to 
recommend  that  new  books  may  not  be  left  in  the  room  for  a period  of  three 
months  after  delivery. 

The  Library  is  now  open  for  three  days  in  the  week  in  the  evenings.  The 
Library  Committee  have  been  desirous  that  it  should  be  opened  the  remaining 
evenings,  but  are  deterred  by  the  expense.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Society  should  be  assisted  in  carrying  out  an  object  so  desirable. 

Evidence  has  been  given  that  inconvenience  and  disappointment  have  been 
occasioned  to  persons  coming  to  Dublin  being  unable  to  procure  a mem- 
ber s admission  to  the  library.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made,  but  on 
the  whole,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  courae  least  open  to  objec- 
tion is  to  leave  to  the  Librarian  the  power  of  granting  immediate  admission,  on 
the  recommendation  of  two  respectable  persons  testifying  10  their  personal 
knowledge  of  the  applicant.  This  admission  should  be  provisional,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Library  Committee  at  their  first  meeting. 

Museum.  The  museum  of  this  and  all  other  institutions  in  Dublin  supported 
by  public  funds  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  a Sunday.  This  would 
merely  be  an  extension  of  the  principle  already  applied  to  the  Botanic  Gardens 
and  long  in  action  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  with  the  best  result. 

Dr.  Moore,  the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  reports  of  the  admirable 
conduct  of  the  immense  number  of  persons  who  frequent  these  gardens,  and  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  Sunday  opening.  The  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  has 
recently  been  also  opened  on  the  Sunday,  and  Mr.  Mulvany,  the  director,  <nves 
this  evidence : “ This  opening  has  worked  admirably.  I have  been  in*  the 
“ constant  habit,  from  the  commencement,  of  observing  the  demeanour  of  the 
“ visitors  on  Sundays,  and  I have  been  very  much  pleased  to  see  the  interest 
“ taken  in  the  exhibition  by  the  working  classes  and  the  people  at  large.  We 
“ ^ave  had  between  4,000  and  5,000  between  two  and  five  o’clock  on  Sunday,  all 
orderly  and  well-behaved.  The  only  objection  to  theopeningis  the  increased 
work  imposed  on  the  porters  and  attendants.  This  can  be  avoided  by  increasing 
them  numbers  and  employing  the  police,  which  should  be  done  in  this  case 
and  in  that  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academv. 

Ihe  Museum  of  Natural  History  should  be  carefully  restricted  within  its 
ieptimate  limits,  as  defined  by  Dr.  Playfair’s  letter  of  6 April,  and  the  Minute 
ox  the  Board  of  Trade,  dated  11  April  1854.  No  expenditure  should  be  allowed 
either  for  purchasing  technological  objects,  such  as  series  of  iron  ores,  with  metal- 
495-  d 4 lurgical 
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lurgical  processes,  or  any  similar  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  collections,  or  for 
fitting  up  and  exhibiting  such  objects  should  .they  happen  to  be  presented 
to  the  Society.  Neither  the  public  nor  the  private  funds  of  the  Society  could 
be  legitimately  devoted  to  such  objects,  and  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  your  Committee  recommend  the  additional  grant  for  the  completion  of 
the  Museum,  on  the  condition  that  it  be  solely  applied  to  Natural  Historv 
arrangements.  y 

Botanical  Gardens—  Evidence  has  been  given  that  the  opening  of  these 
gardens  to  thepubhc  every  day  in  the  week  would  be  approved  of  by  the 
mhatatants  of  Dublin,  and  save  much  inconvenience  and  disappointment. 

Mr.  Moore,  the  curator,  gives  this  evidence  before  the  Commission  of  1862  • 
« 1 ,™uld  respectfully  beg  to  suggest  that  the  gardens  should  be  open  to  the 

public  on  every  week-day,  free  of  charge,  as  at  ICew  and  Edinburgh  We 
perhaps,  should  require  one  close  day  for  shifting  plants  and  for  cleaning:  but 
1 would  assimilate  the  admission  to  that  at  Kew;  at  present  a charge  of  6 if. 
<1  Persons>  and  3d-  fOT  children  is  made  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 

« rhC  °t  „ a“°un‘  received  during  the  year  for  these  admissions-  is  the  paltry 
„ sum , ■’  311,1  f?r  tllat  tllere  18  a»  amount  of  vexatious  disappointment  to 

« Pe“Ple  who  have  jumfaken  the  days,  and  who  have  brought  their  families,  at 
11 the  e*Pense  ol  cal)  ll!rei  that  you  can  scarcely  have  a notion  of  I hare  fre 
« duantlT  ae™  ^stances  of  that  kind,  and  the  father  of  the  family  obliged  to 
„ with  Ins  wife  and  children  without  being  able  to  see  the  gardens,  after 
incurring  what  to  him  was  considerable  expense.” 

of  q.VTb?'  L°TWe’  “ Ws  letter  *°  the  Treasury,  of  1 6 May  1 863,  .in  reply  to  that 
oi  tar  Thomas Larcom,  says,  that  “the  museum,  no  doubt  departing  from  the 
11  K!nclPles  of  tlle  establishment  on  which  it  was  founded,  namely,  the  School  of 
129+.  «U9.  M30.  Mmes,  in  London,  early  assumed  the  form  of  embracing  the  whole  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts  It  appears  from  evidence,  that  four  out  of  the  six  galleries  of 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  contain  nearly  the  same  class  of  objects  that  are 
u ij  m Jermyn-street,  while  the  lectures  have  never  vet  occupied  so  wide 
a field  as  those  m Jermyn-street,  several  subjects  being  lectured  on  in  London 
for  which  no  professors  have  yet  been  appointed  in  Dublin,  while  the  only  one 
subject  lectured  on  m Dublin,  which  is  not  in  London,  is  botany,  and  these 
lectures  have  been  chiefly  given  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  theatre,  and  its 
botanic  garden  Your  Committee  recommends,  that  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  should  have  at  least  the  same  scope  allowed  to  it  as  the  Museum  in 
Jermyn-street ; and  for  that  purpose  a Professor  of  Mining,  and  a Professor  of 
Mechanics  should  be  added  to  the  present  Professors  of  Physics,  Chemistry 
Botany,  Zoology,  and  Geology;  a Professor  of  Metallurgy  is  not  included 
thls,  as  his  .d!1.tles  ™ght,  perhaps,  for  the  present,  be  under- 

taken by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  or  by  the  Analytical  Chemist.  As  there 
is  no  direct  necessity  for  a Professor  of  Botany  in  a School  of  Mines,  that 
Professorship  might  then  he  restored  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ; his  lectures 
being  given  under them  council  in  illustration  of  the  gardens.  The  Commis- 
sioners in  then-  Report  of  1862,  recognise  two  exceptions  in  Ireland  to  the 
-system  recently  laid  down  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  that  teachers 
. , sm?,ncf  “e  B0t  to  be  retained  on  fixed  salaries  by  Government.  They  con- 
sider that  m Ireland,  as  m England,  instruction  might  with  advantage  be  given 
• m geology  and  mineralogy,  with  especial  reference  to  mining;  and  as  agricul- 
ture is  the  great  industry  of  Ireland,  Government  would  be  justified  in  main 
taming  an  agricultural  professor.  Objections,  it  is  true,  have  been  urged  bv  high 
authority  against  forming  a “School  of  Mines”  or  a “ School  of  Practical  Science 
relating  to  Mmes  and  Manufactures  in  Ireland,”  on  the  ground  that  there  are 
tew  mmes  and  manufactures  in  that  country.  But  the  technical  scientific  in- 
struction to  be  given  in  the  Stephen's  Green  Museum  means,  as  in  Jermyn- 
street  not  actual  instruction  in  the  arts  themselves,  but  that  elementary  and 
complete  instruction  in  those  sciences  which  can  be  applied  to  the  industrial 
arts,  and  which  persons  will  consequently  find  of  use  to  them  while  they  are 
learning  those  arts,  and  for  ever  after  while  they  are  practising  them  There 
is  therefore,  no  real  necessity  for  giving  that  instruction  in  the  precise  idealities 
where  the  arts  are  practised.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  School  of  Mines  in  Lon- 
don ought  to  be  in  Cornwall  or  Durham.  The.  only  reason  for  having  a School 

of 
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°f  m a mming  district  is>  that  both  the  school  and  the  mine  should  be 

under  the  same  management  and  control,  so  that  the  student^in  the  one  should  be 
selected  from  the  workers  in  the  other.  When  both  the  school  and  the  mines  are 
managed  by  Government,  as  on  the  Continent,  such  an  arrangement  is  possible. 
With  our  constitution,  however,  this  is  impossible ; and  we  must  be  content 
to  wait  untd  miners  gradually  learn  the  value  of  the  instruction  to  be 
« tlle  “hool>  and /olmtarily  come  to  it  from  the  mining  districts 
indifferently,  rhe  reasons  for  having  different  local  centres  for  accumulating 
and  imparting  information  are  admirably  set  forth  in  Lord  Lincoln’s  letter  of 
January  184  o | I feel  assured  not  only  that  the  existence  of  separate  institu- 
S ® and  in  Dnbhn  wiU  be  a source  of  many  positive  advantages  to 

both,  but  that  the  utility  of  such  institutions  is  very  mainly  dependent' upon 
their  extension  mto  different  localities,  the  expansion  of  their  stores  from  local 
sources,  the  discovery  of  new  agencies,  and  tile  interchange  of  views  and 
opinions,  whether  of  local  origin  or  otherwise,  the  existence  of  which  cannot 
fail  to  elicit  general  results  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  general  science  It  is 
upon  these  grounds  that,  looking  to  the  institution  already  proposed  in  London 
as  the  model  of  that  proposed  to  be  founded  in  Dublin,  1 should  neverthe- 
less  desire  to  see  it  placed  under  a superintendence  in  a great  measure 
distinct.  • ° 

In  these  observations  your  Committee  cordially  and  unanimously  concur. 
They  cannot  see  why  such  of  the-  youth  of  Ireland  as  wish  to  devote  them- 
selves to  tne  establishment  or  management  of  such  manufactures  as  depend  on 
the  application  of  any  science,  or  such  as  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
business  of  life,  either  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  by  acquiring  a knowledge  of 
practical  science,  should  not  have  the  same  facilities  afforded  them  in  Dublin 
as  those  of  England  have  in  London.  Moreover,  if  the  Geological  Survey  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  a distinct  Irish  branch,  with  distinct  collections  and 
offices,  the  Irish  people  should  unquestionably  be  allowed  all  the  collateral 
and  additional  advantages  connected  with  it,  which  the  people  of  England 
derive  from  the  English  branch. 

If  a school  of  agriculture  were  to  be  formed  in  addition  to  that,  of  mines 
tlm  Professors  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  with  a Professor  of  Agriculture,  the 
agricultural  chemist,  and  the  veterinary  establishment,  would  form  natural 
parts  of  it,  and  it  would  be  most  naturally  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

A line  might  thus  be  drawn  between  the  two  institutions,  and  the  strictest 
care  should  be  taken,  that  neither  in  the  collections  or  lectures,  should  either 
overlap  or  treuch  on  the  functions  of  the  other.  Were  this  arrangement 
carried  out,  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  placed  on  a similar  footing  to 
that  of  Jerrnyn- street,  it  would  be  well  that  its  title  should  be  altered  to '"one 
more  distinctiy  defining  its  objects,  when  these  objects  are  definitely  settled. 

. Whether  the  scope  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should  be  widened,  and 
its  lectures  and  collections  extended  to  the  illustration  of  other  industrial 
objects,  is  a question  on  which  your  Committee  decline  to  give  any  opinion 
It  is  far  too  wide  a subject  to  be  dealt  with  by  them.  That's ucli  a plan,  how- 
ever, was  contemplated  by  tha  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  10  years  ago 
and  that  it  was  to  be  carried  out  in  Dublin  through  the  agency  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  is  clear  from  Mr.  Cole’s  Memorandum  to  that  Department  of 
January  1854,  in  which  your  Commitee  may  remark  that  much  of  the  substance 
of  their  resolutions  may  be  found  represented. 


“ But  still  a culminating  point  for  industrial  education  would  be  necessary,  as  it  is  for 
medicine,  law,  &c.  Students  are  prepared  at  the  Queen’s  Colleges  for  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  but  they  come  to  Dublin  to  complete  their  course  at  the  hospitals,  &c.  And  so 
should  the  student  of  industrial  science  and  art  In  Dublin  he  should  be  able  to  find  the 
.highest  technical  instruction,  with  access  to  museums,  and  collections  larger  and  more 
complete  than  could  be  found  in  the  provinces,  and  I therefore  think  that  a special  college 
tor  applied  science  and  art  in  union  with  the  existing’  institutions  would  have  to  be 
created  m Dublin.  There  are  already  materials  for  founding  such  an  institution  on  the 
Swej^ed WiUCl1  a ’aroe  expenditure  already  takes  place,  but  the  action  is  dispersed  and 

“ There  is  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  which  is  also  the  central  office  of  the 
ixeologicai  Survey,  with  its  professors  of  chmistry  and  its  collections  supported  by  public 
funds  directly  responsible  to  Government.  r 

“ There  is  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  with  its  professors  of  chemistry,  natural  history, 
495-  e &c. 
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&e.,  with  botanic  gardens,  partial  museums,  & c.,  supported  in  the  main  by  Parliamentary 
funds,  but  managed  by  a society  of  private  gentlemen  under  a council  and  committee, 
and  very  imperfectly  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  public  money,  which  has 
averaged  for  many  years  6,000 1.  a-ycar.  The  professors  are  elected  by  the  Society  at 
large.  The  anomalous  position  of  this  Society  has  frequently  excited  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  and  of  the  Irish  Government,  as  shown  by  the  Report  of  a Committee  which 
sat  in  1836,  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  445,  and  a Commission  appointed  in  1842,  and  as 
shown  in  an  accompanying  paper  prepared  by  Major  Larcom. 

“It  appears  to  me  that,  if  public  money  is  to’ be  applied  in  support  of  these  several 
institutions,  all  of  which  have  a direct  bearing  upon  the  promotion  of  science  and  art,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  re-organised  on  a sound  basis,  and  connected  with  the 
department,  and  be  administered,  subject  to  proper  responsibility,  to  Parliament.  At 
present,  the  relations  between  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  Royal  Dublin  Society 
seem  very  anomalous,  and  public  money  is  devoted  to  promoting  two  institutions,  in  some 
respect,  competing. 

“ It  will  not  be  disputed  that  it  is  undesirable  to  have  two  centres  of  action  in  Dublin 
supported  by  public  funds,  ostensibly  promoting  the  same  objects.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  elect  one,  and  it  must  naturally  be  that  which  ensures  the  highest  amount 
of  responsibility  to  Parliament,  and  is  capable  of  being  connected  with  the  general  system 
provided  by  the  National  Board  and  the  Queen’s  colleges  and  universities.  As  a first 
step,  it  appears  desirable  to  separate  the  lines  of  action  between  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  This  may  be  done,  I think,  without  difficulty 
by  confiding  the  promotion  of  direct  instruction  to  the  proposed  college  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  certain  public  exhibitions  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  The  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  would  then  become  the  College  of  Science  and  Art  in  Dublin,  1m vino-  charge  of 
the  administration  of  direct  instruction,  and  representing  the  department  in  the1  capital 

“ The  extent,  organization,  and  development  of  this  central  college  will  have  to  be 
examined  hereafter.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  the  superintendence  of  it  would 
necessarily  engage  the  full  services  of  the  principal,  and  require  his  constant  supervision 

"f  'vouId  Pr0l)0SC  no  public  funds  voted  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  be 
applied  to  those  branches  of  instruction  administered  in  the  special  college.  But,  it  seem* 
d ? S?  fo'  ]?ubli.c  advantaSe  that  Public  grants  should  continue  to  be  voted  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  111  promoting  certain  objects  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  public 
exhibitions,  such  as  the  Botanic  Gardens,  a zoological  musenm,  a gallery  of  fine  arts  and 
an  agricultural  museum.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for  extending  these  departments 
and  placing  the  administration  of  them  on  a sound  and  responsible  basis  in  connection  with 
the  department,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  should  be  made  conducive  to  the  objects  of  the 
special  college  aud  the  interests  of  all  Ireland. 

. “ By.  ‘h?se  mea.ra,  °?  tKe  one  ■““”>>  veT  ample  provision  would  be  mailo  for  suiiijlymir 
industrial  instruction  throughout  all  Ireland;  and  on  tho  other,  without  interfering  with 
the  constitution  of  an  old-established  society,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would  be  relieved 
of  the  duties  of  affordmv  instruct, on  whilst  its  influence  would  be  greatly  extended  by  the 
increased  importance  which  would  he  given  to  its  public  exhibitions  of  botany,  horficul- 
ture,  agriculture,  zoology,  and  the  fine  arts.  J 

“ If  these  principles  and  the  course  of  action  be  approved,  I shall  be  prepared  to  submit 
the  details  by  which  I conceive  they  may  be  carried  into  effect.” 

Your  Committee  considers,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  retain, 
define,  and  strengthen  an  institution  founded' by  such  eminent  authority,  and 
or  such  recognised  value  to  Ireland. 


VII.  While  your  Committee  feel  sure  that  they  may  confidently  anticipate 
from  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  scientific  officers  in  the  public  service  every 
effort  to  impart  their  knowledge  to  all  classes  c/f  persons,  and  may  poin^to  the 
efforts  made  both  in  London  and  Dublin  as  justifying  this  confidence,  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  to  impose  on  them  as  a task  the  necessity  of  giving 
lectures  to  persons  who  may  be  indifferent  to  them.  0 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  the  State  to  pay  for  such  lectures. 

. short  courses  of  popular  lectures,  at  such  a low  rate  of  admission  as  to  be 
virtually  free,  are  given  at  Jermyn -street ; and  the  experience  of  the  success  of 
these  lectures,  and  the  great  value  set  on  them  by  the  working  classes  for 
whom  they  are  intended,  is  highly  favourable  to  their  continuance.. 

They  come,  however,  within  that  kind  of  work  which  is  best  done,  as  well  as 
most  cheerfully  undertaken,  and  graciously  received,  when  it  springs  from  volun- 
tary efforts. 

. VIII.— The  necessity  for  having  one  scientific  head  to  regulate  scientific 
instruction  is  recognised  by  all  the  officers  examined  by  your  Committee, 
and  their  opinion  is  backed  by  that  of  Dr.  Percival  Wright  and  the  Very 
Reverend  Dr.  Graves. 

7&.  2334;  Dr.  Sullivan,  3179,  3517, 
j 3733  5 Dr.  Wright,  3883. 
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The  system  of  lectures  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was 
useful  as  imparting  some  general  information  * to  the  audience,  and  exciting 
a spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  minds  of  some  of  them.  In  order,  however,  to  give 
anything  deserving  the  name  of  systematic  instruction  in  science,  lectures  re- 
quire to  be  supplemented  by  direct  personal  intercourse  between  the  students 
and  the  lecturers,  in  order  that  their  studies  may  be  directed,  questions  an- 
swered, specimens  handled,  the  use  of  instruments  shown,  and  experiments 
explained.  Arrangements  have  therefore  to  be  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  students  in  the  intervals  between  the  lectures,  order  has  to  be  maintained 
among  them,  and  numerous  details  to  be  adjusted,  all  requiring  the  presence  of 
one  competent  and  permanent  superior  officer  to  direct  and  control  the  different 
parts  of  the  system. 

While  that  superior  officer  should  be  directly  nd  individually  responsible  to 
Government  for  the  well-working  of  the  system,  we  yet  fully  recognise  the 
advantage  of  tlie  plan  adopted  in  Jermyn-  street,  that  the  director  and  professors 
should  meet  periodically  in  council,  to  arrange  the  internal  economy  of  the 
school,  and  maintain  among  themselves  that  mutual  harmony  and  co-operation 
on  which  its  well-working  so  largely  depends. 

IX  Provincial  Lectures.— The  condition  of  Ireland,  with  regard  to  science, 
is  such  that  provincial  lectures  are  required  not  only  to  rouse  a spirit  of 
further  inquiry  among  those  who  may  know  something  of  it,  but  even  to  make 
known  the  very  name  of  many  branches  of  science  to  persons  who  would  other- 
wise never  hear  of  them.  The  sum  of  500  /.  is  annually  granted  for  this 
purpose,  and  is  included  in  the  Estimates  of  the  Museum’  of  Irish  Industry, 
and  the  system  is  managed  by  the  Committee  of  Lectures,  the  origin  and  com- 
position of  which  has  been  already  referred  to.  In  the  Report  of  this  Com- 
mittee of  Lectures,  for  1860,  is  given  a general  account  of  their  system,  and 
they  cite,  with  effect,  the  resolutions  in  favour  of  these  lectures,  adopted  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  concurred  in  by  the  Council  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  185/.  The  passage  is  as 
follows : — 

“ On  the  whole,  the  Committee  consider  that  the  combination  of  the  two 
“ methods  as  now  earned  on,  viz.,  short  public  courses  delivered  by  eminent 
“ men  of  science,  followed,  after  an  interval,  by  an  examination  set  by  a compe- 
“ tent  examiner,  and  class  or  school  instruction  for  a longer  period,  by  teachers 
“ sufficiently  qualified  for  this  purpose,  is  perhaps  the  best  arrangement  which 
“ present  circumstances  will  admit  of,  and  the  most  advantageous  mode  of 
“ applying  the  limited  funds  at  their  command.  They  are  confirmed  in  this 
“ opinion  by  finding  that  it  is  exactly  the  course  recommended  in  a 
£:  series  of  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
“ and  concurred  in  by  the  Council  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
“ ment  of  Science,  in  the  year  1857,  on  the  question  as  to  whether  any  steps 
ft  could  be  adopted  by  Government  or  Parliament,  calculated  to  promote  the 
“ cause  of  science  in  this  country.  From  these  resolutions,  to  which  their 
“ attention  has  been  called  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd,  late  President  of  the  British 
“ Association,  and  a member  of  this  Committee,  they  extract  the  following 
“ passage : — 

“ ‘ T he  President  and  Council  (of  the  Royal  Society)  recommend  that  the 
“ c establishment,  of  classes  in  metropolitan  and  provincial  schools,  where  those 
£f  £ who  have  not  the  means  or  opportunity  of  studying  at  the  Universities  may 
“ £ be.  taught  the  elements  of  physical  science,  on  a systematic  plan,  be  pro- 
“ ‘ moted  by  grants  from  Government,  in  aid  of  such  funds  as  may  be  locally 
tc  ‘ contributed  for  that  purpose.  That  the  formation  of  provincial  museums 
“ £ and  libraries  be  encouraged  in  like  manner,  and  that  provincial. lectures, 
££  ‘ accompanied  by  examinations,  be  established  in  Great  Britain,  in  towns 
C£  £ which  request  this  assistance  and  engage  to  provide  a part  of  the  expense  ; 
££  £ such  lectures  to  be  in  aid  of  the  schools  above-mentioned.  So  that,  by 
££  £ means  of  the  two  combined,  a sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  appli- 
“ * cations  of  science  may  be  systematically  taught.’ 

It  is  a gratification  to  the  Committee  to  find  that  the  course  they  are 
££  following  agrees  so  closely  with  that  recommended  by  these  learned  bodies, 
lC  perhaps  the  highest  authorities  in  the  kingdom  on  such  a subject.” 

In  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Sydney,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  will  be  found 
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a full  account  of  tile  details  of  the  working  of  the  system.  In  order  to  test  the 
value  of  these  provincial  lectures  in  the  year  1860,  a letter  w.as  addressed  by 
Dr.  Sidney  to  different  localities  in  Ireland  where  lectures  had  been  delivered 
at  various  periods,  simply  asking  the  question  how  far  that  system  commended 
itself  to  their  approval,  and  he  received  a number  of  answers  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Lectures,  1860,  to  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art.  These  answers  illustrate  the  value  of  the  system  in  a very 

Ur.  Lloyd,  to39.  striking  manner.  As  they  are  referred  to  in  the  Report,  and  are  documents 
of  importance  as  coming  from  very  high  authorities,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
these  replies  have  been  suppressed  iu  the  Report  published  by  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art. 

The  continuance  of  these  lectures  have  been  recommended  by  every 
Witness  examined  before  your  Committee  on  this  subject.  Some  objec- 
tions have  been  urged  against  the  lecture  system  by  persons  not  examined 
before  your  Committee.  The  principal  objections  were  two-fold ; first,  to  the’ 
time  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  delivered ; and,  secondly,  to  the  shortness  of 
the  courses.  It  is  considered  that  tile  long  winter  evenings  would  be  the  most 
convenient  period  for  the  working  classes  to  attend  these  lectures.  But  as 
these  lectures  are  delivered  by  professors  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  .&c.,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  leave 
their  own  courses  at  that  time  of  the  year.  To  obtain  the  services  of  other 
eminent  men  would  be  equally  difficult,  nor  does  it  appear  that  this  arrange- 
ment could  be  carried  out  without  the  exclusive  employment  of  professors 
for  these  lectures,  which  the  very  limited  nature  of  the  fund  granted  for  them 
would  entirely  forbid.  As  to  the  second  point,  the  shortness  of  the  courses  are 
objected  to  on  tile  grounds  that  a few  lectures  are  not  likely  to  teach  science 
to  anyone ; but  this  objection  arises  from  a misconception  of  the  object  of  these 
lectures.  They  were  never  originally  intended  to  teach  science,  but  to  awaken 
a taste,  and  pioneer  the  way  for  scientific  education.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
some  attempts  at  teaching  have  been  grafted  on  these  lectures  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  a system  of  examination  adopted.  An  impression  seems  to 
prevail  that  these  lectures  are  in  some  way  antagonistic  to  the  science  school 
system,  but  on  this  point  it  is  well  to  quote  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Lectures  for  1861  : “ Iu  conclusion,  the  Committee  think  it  right  to  sav,  that 

Dr.  Lloyd,  1027.  “ the  results  of  this  year  have  confirmed  them  in  the  views  put  forward  at  length 
cc  }ast  year  s report,  that  the  system  of  provincial  lectures  and  examiua- 

“ tions  which  they  have  been  carrying  on  for  the  last  few  vears  is  not  opposed 
“ t0  ^at  of  class  instruction  by  certificated  teachers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  affords 
“the  best  means  of  gradually  introducing  it.  Iu  every  instance  in  which  the 
c Committee  have  succeeded  in  starting  such  classes,  their  success  has  been 
“ dil’ectly  and  immediately  owing  to  the  opening  made,  the  relations  established, 
taste  for  scientific  knowledge  disseminated  by  their  previous  opera- 
tions.” Such  is  the  statement  of  the  Committee  after  a year’s  experience  of 
that  mode  of  double  instruction,  partly  by  provincial  lectures,  and  partly  by 
class  instruction. 

The  Provincial  Lectures,  by  preparing  the  way,  and  creating  a desire  for 
scientific  instruction,  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  b}r  forming  a body  of 
competent  masters,  become  material  adjuncts  to  the  success  of  the  science  school 
system,  which  Your  Committee  does  not  think  can  stand  alone  in  Ireland,  how- 
ever  successful  it  may  be  in  England. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  small  fund  available  for  the  lecture  system 
should  be  diminished  by  a portion  of  it  being  diverted  to  the  payment  of  the 
secretary.  Complaints  have  reached  your  Committee,  from  various  localities, 

°f. the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a course  of  lectures,  but  this  difficulty  has  not 
arisen  from  any  unwillingness  of  the  Committee  to  give  to  these  towns  the 
benefit  of  lectures,  but  from  the  inadequacy  of  funds.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped 
that  the  salary  of  the  secretary  may  be  in  addition  to  the  anuual  grant  for  lec- 
tures, and  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Lectures  of  10th  January 

1861  thereby  carried  into  effect.  1 

X.— Although  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 

1862  would  ultimately,  if  carried  out,  have  affected  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
the  Roj^al  Hibernian  Academy,  the  Royal  Zoological  Societv,  the  Dublin 
National  Gallery,  the  professors  engaged  in  giving  the  instruction  mentioned 

in 
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in  the  title  page  of  the  Report,  and  the  Irish  Branch  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  no  one  officer  of  these  bodies  was  examined,  or 
even  informed  of  the  issuing  of  the  Commission.  As  soon  as  the  Report 
reached  the  Societies,  they  met  and  protested  against  the  recommenda- 
tion, “ that  advantage  would  be  gained  if  all  Parliamentary  grants  in  aid 
of  Science  and  Art  at  Dublin  were  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  and  were  paid  through  its  medium,  inasmuch  as  they  then’would  be 
brought  under  consideration  in  one  point  of  view,  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  would  have  an  opportunity  of  making  any  representations  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  might  render  proper  in  reference  to  them.” 

They  condemned  it  as  affecting  their  dignity  and  independence,  and  as  sowin°- 
the  seeds  of  interferences  and  dissentions.  The  Government  showed  that  it 
recognised  the  injurious  effects  of  this  recommendation,  for  it  at  once  gave  as- 
surance to  the  societies  that  it  should  not  be  carried  into  effect.  The  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  through  its  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Maunsell,  have  declared 
to  your  Committee  that  it  was  not  at  their  instigation  that  it  was  made  ; nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  a hint  of  such  a suggestion  in  the  evidence  taken  by 
the  Commission. 

Had  an  inquiry  been  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  1862  upon  the  other 
societies  which  they  wefe  appointed  to  inquire  into,  and  upon  which  they  re- 
ported without  taking  evidence,  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  repre- 
sentati  ves  of  those  societies  might  have  made  good  their  claims  for  aid. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dublin  is  not  a provincial  town,  but  the  chief 
city  of  a country ; that  the  loss  of  her  Legislature  is  not  supplied  by  a Vice-Regal 
Court ; that  these  learned  associations  do  not  mere!}'  tend  to  interest  and  keep 
together  in  the  capital  of  Ireland  a number  of  persons  of  high  intelligence  and 
attainments,  but  that  the  presence,  and  influence  of  such  persons  must  influence 
and  elevate  society.  State  assistance,  judiciously  applied  to  institutions  such 
as  these  iuto  which  your  Committee  have  inquired,  though  its  results  cannot 
be  proved  by  figures,  makes  itself  felt  throughout  the  country,  and  encourages 
the  formation  of  tastes,  studies,  and  researches,  and  an  activity  of  intellectual 
labour,  the  value  of  which  it  is  impossible,  to  over  estimate. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  have  to  observe  that,  in  putting  forward  the 
claims  of  the  Dublin  scientific  institutions  for  increased  assistance,  they  have 
been  induced  to  do  so  from  the  evidence  they  have  received  of  the  necessity 
of  that  assistance  to  put  these  societies  into  working  order  and  efficiency. 
The  necessity  of  a very  large  portion  of  this  increased  expenditure  has  already 
been  recommended  by  the  Science  Inspector  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, also  by  the  Commission  of  1862,  and  it  has  been  approved  of  by  the 
Treasury. 


15  July  1864. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Mercurii,  20°  die  Aprilis,  1864. 


members  present  : 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  Gregory  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  deliberated  on  the  course  of  proceeding. 


Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Leader. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Luna,  25°  die  Aprilis , 1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Leader. 

Sir  Edward  Grosan. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  G.  Woods  Maunsell  examined. 


Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 

Mr.  Coo  an. 

Mr.  Lerroy. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlcn. 


[Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Jovis,  28°  die  Aprilis,  1864. 


Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 
Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Luke  White. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
Mr.  Leader. 


Dr.  D.  J.  Corrigan  and  Mr.  John  M‘Evoy  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Luna,  2°  die  Mail,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Leader. 

Mr.  O'Reilly. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 


Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 


Mr-  W-  MaumeU’  “d  Dr-  D ■ J-  Corrigan  were  severally  furlhe 


Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  The  Rev.  H.  Lloyd,  and  Dr.  W.  Barker  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  lo  Thursday  next,  at  Two  o’clock. 
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Jovis,  5°  die  Mail,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Sir  Col  man  O’Loghlen. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  Rev.  H.  Lloyd  further  examined. 
Sir  Robert  Kane  examined. 


Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Leader. 

Lord  Henry  Lennox. 
Sir  Edward  Grogan. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Luna , 9°  die  Mail,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  Robert  Kane  further  examined. 


Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Leader. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 
Sir  Edward  Grogan. 


Mr.  G.  F.  Mulvany  examined. 


[Adjourned  lo  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Jovis,  12°  die  Mail,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  George. 


Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Leader. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
The  O'Conor  Don. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 


Dr.  F.  J.  Sydney  and  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Jukes  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  31st  May,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Martis,  31°  die  Maii,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr:  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr,  Luke  White. 


The  O’Conor  Don. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
Mr.  Dillwyn. 


Mr.  Joseph  B.  Juhes  again  examined. 

Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Jovis,  2°  die  Junii,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen.  I Mr.  George. 

Sir  Robert  Peel.  Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan.  I Mr.  Lefroy. 

The  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  (attending  by  permission  of  the  House  of  Lords)  and'. 
Dr.  William  Edward  Steele  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Mercurii,  8°  die  Junii,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Steele  again  examined. 
Professor  W,  K.  Sullivan  examined. 


Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Leader. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 


[Adjourned  to  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o’clock.. 


Jovis,  9°  die  Junii,  1 864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

Professor  W.  K.  Sullivan  again  examined. 


Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 


Professor  Robert  Galloway  examined. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock _ 


Lunce,  13°  die  Junii,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan.  • 
Mr.  Lefroy. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 


Mr.  Leader. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 


Dr.  W.  E.  Steele  again  examined. 

Dr.  John  Morgan,  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright,  and  Mr.  William  Andrews  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Jovis,  1 6°  die  Junii,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan.  I Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Waldron.  I Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 

Mr.  Lefroy.  | The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  Lord  Dunlo,  and  Dr.  John  F.  Waller  were  severally 
examined. 

Mr.  William  Andrews  again  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Lunce,  20*  die  Junii,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Waldron. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 
Mr.  Dillwyn. 
Mr.  O’Reilly. 


Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
Mr.  Leader. 


The  Committee  deliberated. — Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  “That  Dr.  Todd,  the 
Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  be  now  examined” — (Mr.  Dillwyn). — Amendment  proposed,  to 
leave  out  from  the  word  “That”  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words, 
“ Dr.  Waller  be  permitted  to  explain  the  evidence  given  by  him  on  the  16th  instant, 
according  to  the  usage  of  Committees  in  such  cases” — (Sir  Edward  Grogan ) — instead 
thereof. — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question. 
— The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  3. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 
Mr.  Dillwyn. 
Mr.  O’Reilly. 


' Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 


Words  added. — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 


Dr.  J.  F.  Waller  again  examined. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Todd,  Mr.  W.  Andrews,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Graves  were  severally 
examined. 


[Adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Jovis,  23°  die  Junii,  ] 864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Graves  again  examined. 


Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  O’Conor  Don. 
Mr.  Leader. 

Mr.  George. 


Sir  William  R.  Wilde  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett  were  severally  examined. 


[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
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Luna,  27«  die  Junii,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan 
Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Captain  J.  F.  D.  Donnelly  examined. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Leader. 

Sir  Col  man  O’Loghlen. 


Luna,  4°  die.  Julii,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Leader. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sii  Colman  O’Loghlen. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 

The  Resolutions  to  be  proposed  by  the  Chairman  were  read,  as  follow  : — 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, — 

“ 1.  That  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  public  that  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  should  be  suppressed  or  amalgamated  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

“ 2.  That  whether  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
of  Jermyn-street,  or  whether  its  functions  be  extended,  it  may  be  made  as  an  independent 
institution  of  great  utility  to  Ireland. 

“ 3.  That  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  is  distinct  from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as 
being  a public  institution,  supported  by  public  funds  solely  for  the  use  of  the  public,  directed 
by  a permanent  scientific  head,  responsible  to  the  Government,  and  administered  exclusively 
by  scientific  men,  selected  on  grounds  of  fitness. 

“The  Rojal  Dublin  Society, on  the  other  hand,  is  composed  of  a number  o subscribing 
members,  and  is  consequently  a private  body,  the  members  of  which  must  necessarily  have 
some  preferential  privileges  to  the  possible  prejudice  of  the  public ; it  is  directed  by  a 
Council,  whose  members  are  fluctuating,  and  have  no  individual  responsibility,  and  it  is 
administered  by  Committees  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Council. 


Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 


“ Royal  Dublin  Society. 

“4.  That  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  originally  intended,  according  to  its  charter,  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  for  which,  by  its  constitution,  it  was  peculiarly  fitted.  Its 
scope  was  subsequently  extended,  and  educational  functions  in  art  and  science  were  assigned 
to  it.  There  is,  however,  nothing  now  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  which  renders  it 
expedient  that  the  technical  and  scientific  instruction  given  in  that  country,  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  should  be  entrusted- to  the  management  of  a body  of  private  gentlemen,  rather 
than  to  a public  scientific  institution  as  in  England. 

“ 5.  That  ihe  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  be  relieved  of  those  educational  functions  for  the 
management  of'  which  it  is  not  specially  adapted.  It  has  been  proved  by  unanimous  testi- 
mony, that  the  establishment  of  a Veterinary  School  would  be  of  great  importance  to  Ireland. 
This  would  legitimately  fall  witliin  the  province  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Their  agri- 
cultural chemist  should  also  be  retained.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  having,  moreover,  been 
entrusted  with  funds  for  forming  a Botanical  Garden,  a Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  a 
Library,  it  is  expedient  that  it  should  be  enabled;  without  further  loss  of  time,  to  make 
these  several  departments  efficient  and  complete;  and,  also,  that  it  should  be  assisted  in 
obtaining  proper  facilities  for  its  cattle  shows  and  periodical  exhibitions  of  manufactures. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  conditions  should  be  attached  to  the  granting  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  these  objects. 

_ " Council. 
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“ Council. — Such  a modification  of  th«»  charter  and  byelaws  of  the  Society  should 
be  effected  as  shall  delegate  to  the  Council  the  general  management  of  the  Society,  the 
appointment  of  officers,  and  full  authority  to  act  on  its  behalf. 

“ Library. — The  Resolution  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  on  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  of  1836,  ‘ that  books  should  not  be  lent  out  of  the  library,’  should  be 
accepted  by  the  Society.  Admissions  to  read  should  be  obtained  on  presentation  to 
the  librarian  of  a recommendation,  signed  by  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
or  a magistrate,  or  an  officiating  clergyman  of  any  denomination. 

“ Museum. — The  Museum  should  be  opened  to  the  public  on  Sundays,  after  the  hours 
of  Divine  Service. 

“ Botanical  Gardens. — The  Botanical  Gardens  should  be  opened  to  the  public  every 
day  of  the  week,  free  of  charge,  as  at  Kevv.  On  two  days  in  the  week  they  might  be 
closed  till  two  o’clock,  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  for  shifting  plants,  and  for  cleaning. 


“Museum  or  Irish  Industry.  . 

“ 6.  The  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should  be  either  placed  on  a similar  footing  to  that  of 
Jermyn-street  Museum,  as  regards  its  collections,  professors,  and  lectures,  or  those  lectures 
and  collections  might  be  extended  to  the  illustration  of  such  other  industrial  objects  as  may 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Government. 

“The  Museum  of  this  institution  should  be  opened  to  the  public  on  Sundays,  after  the 
hours  of  Divine  Service. 

« 7.  That  courses  of  lectures  entirely  free  are  inexpedient,  and  that  henceforth  it  shall  be 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  any  lecturer  to  deliver  gratuitous  lectures. 

“ That  lectures  henceforth  should  be  as  thoroughly  scientific  as  possible,  and  that  each 
course  should  be  given  in  the  place  most  appropriate  to  it 

“8.  That  all  systematic  instruction  followed  by  examination  and  prizes  or  certificates  of 
competency  should  be  given  under  the  direction  and  control  of  one  officer,  responsible  to 
Government  for  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  under  similar  arrangements  to  those  existing 
in  Jermyn-street. 

“ 9.  That  provincial  lectures  are  calculated  to  be  of  great  use  in  arousing  and  spreading  a 
desire  for  scientific  knowledge  throughout  Ireland ; it  appears  desirable  and  possible  to 
brino-  them  into  more  direct  connection  with  the  science-teaching  system  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  to  make  both  mutually  conducive  to  the  success  of  each.  They 
should  be  placed  under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art ; and  by  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Sidney,  the  present  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Lectures,  as  the  local  officer  of  the 
Department  in  Ireland,  the  advantages  of  his  local  knowledge  and  experience  might  still 
be  retained.  The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Lectures,  of  the  10th  January  1881, 
in  regard  to  the  salary  of  Dr.  Sidney,  should  be  carried  out. , The  provisional  and  complex 
administration  of  the  Committee  of  Lectures  would  then  become  unnecessary. 

“10.  The  Committee  disagrees  altogether  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  1SG2,  on  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  &c.,  &c.,  ‘that  advantage  would  be 
gained  if  all  Parliamentary  Grants  in  aid  of  Science  and  Art  at  Dublin  were  included  in 
tite  estimate  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  were  paid  through  its  medium,  inasmuch  a9 
they  then  would  be  brought  under  consideration  in  one  point  of  view,  and  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would  have  an  opporiunity  of  making  any  representations  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  might  render  proper  in  reference  to  them.’ 

“The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  other  scientific  societies  is  opposed  to  this  recommen- 
dation, as  being  uncalled  for,  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  mischievous;  and  the  Com- 
mittee entirely  concurs  in  the  objections  urged  by  the  Societies  against  this  proposal. 

“Zoological  Society. 

“11.  This  well-managed  Society  contributes  in  a high  degree  to  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  the  public.  At  the  present  time  the  Society  is  endeavouring,  by  private 
subscriptions,  to  erect  a fence,  with  the  view  of  inclosing  an  additional  space  which  is 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  gardens.  The  Board  of  Works  requires  that  the  fence 
should  be  of  peculiar  construction,  involving  a large  expense.  As  this  Society  has  been 
the  first  to  give  what  may  be  called  gratuitous  admission  to  the  poorer  classes,  it  is  advisable 
that  some  small  assistance  should  be  granted  towards  the  completion  of  this  necessary 
work. 


“ Royal  Irish  Academy. 

“ 12.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy  combines  the  objects  of  the  London  Royal  and  Anti- 
quarian Societies,  and  has  acquired  the  highest  reputation  for  the  learning  and  activity  of 
its  researches.  The  Museum  is  the  richest  and  most  important  in  Europe  iu  Celtic 
antiquities.  The  Library  contains  manuscripts  and  works  of  great  value,  illustrative  of 
early  Irish  history.  It  has  published  papers  scientific  and  antiquarian  of  no  ordinary 
f 2 interest. 
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interest.  It  has  never  been  obnoxious  to  the  imputation  of  political  or  sectarian  bias 
Differences  have  arisen  between  the  representatives  of  science  and  antiquities  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  of  500  Z.  These  differences  are  owino-  to  the  small 
amount  available  for  the  pressing  and  absolute  wants  of  each  department.  “Assistance  is 
required  to  enlarge  the  Museum,  to  increase  the  staff,  and  aid  scientific  researches.  This 
society  has  the  strongest  claims  on  the  liberality  of  Parliament.  The  Museum  should  be 
open  to  the  public  on  Sundays,  after  the  hours  of  Divine  Service.” 

The  Resolutions  to  be  proposed  by  Sir  Edward  Grogan  were  read,  as  follow: 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, — 

_ “ ' l*  T,haC  the  su“  9,500  l.  as  recommended  by  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
«67“d  aPPro/ed  °f  by ‘he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  letter  dated  lOih  June  1803, 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  And  the  further  sum  of 
7,000 1.,  proved  by  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Committee  to  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
society  to  fulfil  the  duties  imposed  on  it  by  Parliament,  should  be  also  recommended  to 
be  granted  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

“2.  In  order  to ‘carry  out  the  work  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  in  a more  efficient  manner,  an  increase  of  3,955  l.  should  be  recommended  to  be 
made  to  the  annual  grant,  as  appears  necessary  from  the  evidence  laid  before  us.  The 
entire  Parliamentary  grant  to  be  appropriated  to  the  departments  of  the  Society  in  the  pro- 
portions approved  of  by  the  Treasury.  * r 

,“3'  The  aPProP''ation  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  subscriptions  of  the  members,  and 
all  other  sources,  other  than  the  funds  granted  by  Parliament,  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Society.  The  Society  not  to  enter  upon  new  branches  of  work  without  the 
previous  sanction  and  authorisation  of  the  Treasury. 

The.  ?harter  and  bye-laws  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  be  altered  so  as  to  give 
the  Council  larger  powers  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  The  Council 
to  consist  m future  of  the  President  the  Vice-Presidents,  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  the 
dected  bv  fc  ^lce'Chai™an)  of  each  of  the  Committees,  and  15  other  members  to  be 
elected  by  the  Society.  One-third  of  the  elected  members  who  shall  have  been  in  office 

1° Jt ib  un§Th  tr16  Wt!°k  re'e'ectlon  t0  /et,re  bi  each  year,  and  to  be  immediately 
f . TTf  C£unciU°  have  the  P°wer  °.f  appointing  or  dismissing  the  paid  officers  of 
the  bocietj.  The  Committees  to  consist  of  nine  members  each. 

“5.  Your  Committee  have  had  abundant  evidence  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  with 
such  changes  as  have  been  suggested  m the  constitution  of  the  Council,  Sec.,  is  competent 
to  undertake  the  teaching  ol  practical  science  in  Ireland,  as  recommended  by  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  1862  to  be  entrusted  to  them,  if  the  Government  shall  see  fit  to 
requne  them  so  to  do.  But,  m the  event  of  the  Government  deciding  that  the  teaching  of 
practical  science  m Ireland  should  be  entrusted  to  two  institutions,  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  the  duties  of  the 
two  institutions,  as  regards  the  teaching  of  practical  science,  should  in  future  be  kept 
institution""*  d'StmCt’  and  a ”ori  defi,lite  sc0Pe  and  purpose  should  be  assigned  to  each 

“6.  This  separation  of  the  duties  to  be  entrusted  to  each  institution  can  be  best  effected 
by  assigning  to  the  Royil  Dublin  Society  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  connected  with 
Mrang.*”'’  a“d  l°  *e  Museum  of  Irlsb  Illduslry  *l«  teaching  of  those  connected  with 

“7.  We  recommend,  accordingly,  that  the  Professorships  of  Botany,  of  Zoologv  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  of  Mineralogy,  be  attached  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society^’the 
Professors  to  be  elected  by  the  Council,  and  to  be  under  its  control;  and  that  the  Pro- 
fessorships of  Geology,  of  Practical  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  of  Physics,  of  general 
Imfestrv7’  aS  We  aS  t >e  “®Ce  °f  Laboratory  Chemist,  be  attached  to  tluf  Museum  of  Irish 

"8.  The  services  of  the  Professors  of  the  two  institutions  to  be  available  for  the  lectures 
ni  the  provincial  towns,  and  the  arrangement  of  these  lectures,  as  well  as  the  organisation 
of  science  schools,  be  placed  under  the  Committee  of  Lectures,  as  at  present.  S nI2at,on 

_ J'„9'  I.ln  t0.  enable.  tbe  K°yal  Dublin  Society  to  carryout  its  proposed  scheme  of 

agricultural  education,  a Lectureship  on  Veterinary  Surgery  and  Medicine  be  attached  to 
the  Society,  and  funds  should  be  provided  for  tile  illustration  of  this  science. 

*l,rel0'jIt.ha?  bfn/ul?y  sbow11 10  tl,e  satirfacti™  °f  the  Committee,  that  the  charges  as  to 
withmd  femndation  S°Clety  belnS  mfluenced  by  political  or  sectarian  motives  are  entirely 

RovaVn  a’v  PSVi -T  0f nbDr,T7iDg  b°.“ks  from  the  Librai'-V-  eni°yed  hy  tbe  members  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  should  be  continued,  hut  tins  privilege  should  not  extend  to  books 

retard  "Ce;hanKlUCh  °Uie/,,b0°ks  a s ,tbe  Llbrary  “I  consider  ought  to  be  permanently 
retained  in  the  Library.  All  new  books  should  be  placed  without  delay  in  the  Library, 
aad  ”,ot  be  !e”*out  to  members  until  they  shall  have  been  in  the  Library  for  three  months, 
and  the  period  for  which  books  may  be  borrowed  be  limited  to  a fortnight. 

* 12.  The 
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“ 12.  The  annual  grant  of  500  now  placed  upon  the  Estimate  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  in  trust  for  the  Zoological  Society,  should  be  recommended  to  be  in  future  paid 
directly  to  the  latter  Society.” 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  That  the  Resolutions  to  be  proposed  by  the 
Chairman  be  now  considered. — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  “the 
Chairman,”  in  order  to  insert  the  words  “ Sir  Edward  Grogan,”  instead  thereof— (Sir  E. 
Grogan). — Question  put.  That  the  words  “ the  Chairman  ” stand  part  of  the  Question* — 
The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Leader. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  (l.)  “That  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  public  that  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should  be  suppressed  or  amalgamated  with 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society.” — Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  “ would”  to  insert  the 
word  “ not” — (Mr.  Waldron). — Question  put,  That  the  word  “not”  be  there  inserted. — 
The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Leader. 


Noes,  8. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 


Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  “ suppressed”  to  the  end  of  the  Question 
— (Mr.  Lefroy ■) — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.— The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Leader. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to.-Resolved,  (1.)  “ That  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  public  that  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should  be  suppressed  or  amal- 
gamated with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.” 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  (2.)  “ That  whether  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Jermyn-street,  or  whether  its  functions  be  extended,  it  may 
be  made  as  an  independent  institution  of  great  utility  to  Ireland,”— put,  and  agreed  to. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  (3.)  “ That  the  Museum  of  Irisn  Industry  is  distinct 
from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  being  a public  institution,  supported  by  pub  he  funds 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  public,  directed  by  a permanent  scientific  head,  responsible  to  the 
Government,  and  administered  exclusively  by  scientific  men,  selected  on  grounds  of  fitness. 
That  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  founded  by  Royal  Charter,  is  composed  of  a number  of 
subscribing  members,  and  is  so  far  a private  body,  the  members  of  which  must  necessarily 
have  some  preferential  privileges  to  the  possible  prejudice  ot  the  public  ; it  is  directed  by  a 
Council,  whose  members  are  fluctuating,  and  have  no  individual  responsibility,  and  it  is 
administered  by  committees  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Council  — Amendment  proposed  to 
leave  out  from  the  word  “body,”  in  line  6,  to  the  word  “ it,  in  line  7— (Mr.  Lefroy).— 
Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question,— put,  and 
negatived. 


Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word 
which  have  some  preferential  privileges” 
there  inserted,  put,  and  agreed  to. 


“ body,”  to  insert  the  words  “ the  members  of 
—(Mr.  Cogan). — Question,  That  those  words  be 


Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. — Resolved,  “ That  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  is  distinct  from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  being  a public  institution,  supported 
495  f3  ** 
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by  public  funds  solely  for  the  use  of  the  public,  directed  by  a permanent  scientific  head 
responsible  to  the  Government,  and  administered  exclusively  by  scientific  men  selected 
on  grounds  of  fitness.  That  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  founded  by  Royal  Charter  is 
composed  of  a number  of  subscribing  members,  and  is  so  far  a private  body,  the  members 
of  which  have  some  preferential  privileges  ; it  is  directed  by  a Council,  whose  members 
are  fluctuating,  and  have  no  individual  responsibility,  and  it  is  administered  by  committees 
oi  the  same  nature  as  the  Council. 


Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  (4.)  “That  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  originally 
intended,  according  to  its  charter,  for  the  encouragement  of  husbandry  and  other  useful 
arts.  Its  scope  was  subsequently  extended,  and  educational  functions  in  art  and  science 
were  assigned  to  it.  There  is,  however,  nothing  now  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  which 
renders  it  expedient  that  the  technical  and  scientific  instruction  given  in  that  country,  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  should  be  entrusted  to  the  management  of  a body  of  private 
gentlemen,  rather  than  to  a public  scientific  institution,  as  in  England.”— Amendment 
proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  “it,”  in  line  4,  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in 
order  to  add  the  words  “ by  Government  and  Parliament.  It  is  therefore  inexpedient 
that  it  should  be  deprived  of  such  of  its  educational  functions  as  appertain  to  its  scientific 
collections,  and  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture  (Mr.  Waldron)— instead  thereof.— 
Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question.— The  Com- 
mittee divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

The  O’Conor  Don.. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Leader. 


Main  Question  put. — The  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Diliuyn. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Leader. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 

Resolved,  (4.)  “That  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  originally  intended,  according  to  its 
charter,  for  the  encouragement  of  husbandry  and  other  useful  arts.  Its  scope  was  subse- 
quently extended,  and  educational  functions  in  art  and  science  were  assigned  to  it.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  now  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  which  renders  it  expedient  that 
the  technical  and  scientific  instruction  given  in  that  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  management  of  a body  of  private  gentlemen,  rather  than  to  a 
public  scientific  institution,  as  in  England.” 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  (5.)  “ That  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  be 
relieved  of  those  educational  functions  for  the  management  of  which  it  is  not  specially 
adapted.  It  has  been  proved  by  unanimous  testimony,  that  the  establishment  of  a Veterinary 
School  would  be  of  great  importance  to  Ireland.  This  would  legitimately  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Their  agricultural  chemist  should  also  be  retained, 
—he  Royal  Dublin  Society  having,  moreover,  been  entrusted  with  funds  for  forming  a 
Botanical  Garden,  a Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  a Library,  it  is  expedient  that  it 
should  be  enabled,  without  further  loss  of  time,  to  make  these  several  departments  efficient 
and  complete;  and,  also,  that  it  should  be  assisted  in  obtaining  proper  facilities  for  its  cattle 
shows  and  periodical  exhibitions  of  manufactures.  Certain  conditions  should  be  attached  to 
the  granting  of  the  funds  necessary  to  effect  these  objects.— Council:  Such  a modifi- 
cation of  the  charter  and  bye-laws  of  the  Society  should  be  effected  as  shall  delegate  to  the 
Council  the  general  management  of  the  Society,  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  full 
authority  to  act  on  its  behalf. — Library:  The  Resolution  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee  ou  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  of  1836,  ‘ that  books  should  not  be  lent  out  of  the 
library,’  should  be  accepted  by  the  Society.  Admissions  to  read  should  be  obtained  on 
presentation  to  the  librarian  of  a recommendation,  signed  by  a member  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  librarian  on  the  recommendation  of  two  respec- 
table Pe'-sons.  Museum ; The  Museum  should  be  opened  to  the  public  on  Sundays,  after  the 
hours  of  Divine  Service. — Botanical  Gardens:  The  Botanical  Gardens  should  be  open  to 
the  public  every  day  of  the  week,  free  of  charge,  as  at  Kew.  On  two  days  in  the  week 
they  might  be  closed  till  two  o’clock,  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  for  shifting  plants, 
and  for  cleaning.” — Amendment  proposed,  to  -leave  out  from  the  word  “ That  ” to  the 

words 
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words  “ It  has,”  in  line  3 — (Mr.  Waldron ). — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Leader. 


Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  “manufactures,”  to  insert  the  words,  “These 
objects  would  be  effected  by  the  grant  of  the  sum  of  money  recommended  by  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  and  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  June  1863, 
being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  ihe  Royal  Dublin  Society,  together  with  such  further  grants, 
annual  or  otherwise,  as  Parliament  may  judge  necessary,  to  enable  the  Society  to  carry  out 
its  duties  ” — (Mr.  Cogan.)— Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 


Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  “ duties”  in  the  last  Amendment,  to  add  the 
words,  “ The  appropriation  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  subscriptions  of  the  members, 
and  all  other  sources,  other  than  the  funds  granted  by  Parliament,  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Society.  The  Society  not  to  enter  upon  new  branches  of  work  without 
the  previous  sanction  and  authorization  of  the  Treasury  ” — (Sir  Edward  Grogan .)  — 
Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there  added. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes.  5. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Leader. 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 


Amendment  proposed,  after  the  word  “ appointment,”  in  line  16,  to  insert  the  words, 
“ control  and  dismissal  (Mr.  Dillwyn).— Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. 
— The  Committee  divided: 

Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Leader. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word"  behalf”  to  the  word  “ admissions, 
in  line  19,  in  order  to  insert  the  words  “ The  privilege  of  borrowing  books  from  the  Library, 
enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  should  be  continued,  but  this 
privilege  should  not  extend  to  books  of  reference,  and  such  other  books  as  the  Library 
Committee  mav  consider  ought  to  be  permanently  retained  in  the  Library.  All  new 
books  should  be  placed  without  delay  in  the  Library,  and  not  be  lent  out  to  members 
until  they  shall  have  been  in  the  Library  for  three  months,  and  the  period  for  which  books 
may  be  borrowed  be  limited  to  a fortnight”— (Sir  Edward  Grogan)- instead  thereof.— 
Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question.  Ihe 
Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 

W hereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words,  “ The  Museum  should  be  opened  to  the 
public  onSundays,  after  the  hoursofDivine  Service” — (Sir  Edward  Grogan).  Question  put, 
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Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Leader. 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  Colman  O’Logblen. 
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I»M:e  W°rdS  P,°P0Sed  ‘°  be  'eft  °Ul  StSnd  part  of  the  Q»«tioi.-The  Committed 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  Coirnan  O’Louhlen. 
Mr.  Luke  White." 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Leader. 


Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  " Kew,”  in  line  26  to  the  end  of  the 
Queshon-(S,r  Gro^aO-Qneetion  pnt.  That  the  iords  proposed  to  be  left  oat 

stand  part  of  the  Question.— The  Committee  divided : proposed  to  De  lett  out 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
Mr.  Luke  White. 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Leader. 


Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to— Resolved,  (6.)  "That  the  Royal 
Dublin  Sonety  should  be  relieved  of  those  educational  functions  for  the  management 
of  which  it  is  not  specially  adapted.  It  has  been  proved  bv  unanimrmc 
tliat  the  establishment  of  a Veterinary  School  would  be  of  great  importance  to  Ireland’ 
This  would  legitimately  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Their  aari 
cultural  chemist  should  also  be  retained.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  havinw  mor.o6 
been  entrusted  with  funds  for  forming  a Bo.anical  Garden,  a Museum  of  Natfra  History 
and  a L'brary,  it  is  expedient  that  it  should  be  enabled,  without  further  loss  of  time  £ 
make  these  several  departments  efficient  and  complete ; and,  also,  that  it  should  be  aSis’ted 
ra  obtaining  proper  fecilities  for  ns  cattle  shows  and  periodical  exhibitions  of  manufactures 
Sm  rt  f ft  T -be  efele<>  th'>  g™‘  »F  ‘he  sum  of  money  recommended  by  the 
Repoit  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  and  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trrse.,. 
June  ,863,  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  thl=HR„yal  Dublin  SocteTy Zeth r ^wlh  such 
fcrther  grants,  annual  or  otherwise,  as  Parliament  may  judge  neoessafy  to  enable  fh. 

tTeffliS;  objeS"  C0"di,i0”5  Sh0llld  be  at,“:hed  [0  tie  s™«"g  of  the 

appointment,  control,  and  dismissal  of  officers,  and  full  authority  to  act  on  its  behalf. 

Resolu‘io,n  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  on  the  Rnval 
Dublin  Society  of  1S36,  ‘that  books  should  not  be  lent  out  of  thp  Tihrarar’  v y>  j 

S°ciety‘  Admissions  to  read  should  be  obtained  on  presentation 
to  the  librarian  of  a recommendation,  signed  by  a member  of  the  Rnvnl  rtnKlinC;- 
or  at  the  discretion  of  the  librarian  on  the  recommendation  of  two  respectable  persons^ 

ofD*"ct!M"SeUm  S,’°"ld  te  °pened  ‘°  the  P“bIi<:on  ^ the  hours 

“ Botanical  Gardens. — The  Botanical  Gardens  should  be  onen  to  the  „„hi: 


[Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelye  o’clock. 


Mercurii,  6°  die  Julii,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Mr.  Gregory 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Leader, 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 


in  the  Chair. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 
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Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  (0.)  “That  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should  he 
p.aced  on  a similar  footing  to  that  of  the  Jermyn-street  Museum,  as  regards  its  collections, 
professors,  and  lectures,  or  those  lectures  and  collections  might  be  extended  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  such  oilier  industrial  objects  as  may  he  sanctioned  by  the  Government.  The 
M useum  of  this  institution  should  be  opened  to  the  public  on  Sundays,  after  the  hoars  of 
Divine  Service.  —Amendment  proposed,  lo  leave  out  from  the  word  “ Government,”  in  line 
4 to  the  end  of  the  Question— ( M r.  Lefroy. )— Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question.— The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

The  O'Conor  Don. 
Mr.  Luke  White. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  George  - 
Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Leader. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to.— Resolved,  (a.)  “ That  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
should  be  placed  on  a similar  footing  to  that  of  the  Jermyn-street  Museum,  as  regards  its 
collections,  professors,  and  lectures,  or  those  lectures  and  collections  might  be  extended  to 
the  illustration  of  such  other  indusirial  objects  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Government. 

“The  Museum  of  this  institution  should  be  opened  to  the  public  on  Sundays,  after  the 
hours  of  Divine  Service.” 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  (7.)  “That  courses  of  systematic  lectures  entirely  free  are 
inexpedient,  and  that  henceforth  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the  duty  of  any  lecturer  it  deliver 
such  lectures  gratuitously. 

“ It  has  been  proved  that  free  courses  of  popular  lectures  have  been  productive  of  good 
and  might  be  given  occasionally  with  advantage” — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  (8.)  “That  all  systematic  instruction  followed  by  examina- 
tion and  prizes  or  certificates  of  competency,  should  be  given  under  the  diiection  and  control 
of  one  officer,  responsible  to  Government  for  the  efficiency  of  the  svstem,  under  similar 
arrangements  to  those  existing  in  Jermyn-street” — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Provincial  Lectures. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  (9.)  “That  provincial  lectures  are  calculated  to  be  ofVreat 
use  in  arousing  and  spreading  a desire  for  scientific  knowledge  throughout  Ireland ; and  for 
this  purpose  the  annual  grant  of  500 1.  should  he  continued.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Lectures,  of  the  10th  January  1861,  in  regard  to  the  salary  of  the  Secretary 
should  be  carried  out” — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  (10.)  “ That  ihe  Committee  disagrees  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1862,  on  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  &c.,  &c.,  ‘ that 
advantage  would  be  gained  if  all  Parliamentary  grants  in  aid  of  Science  and  Art  at  Dublin 
were  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  were  paid  through  its  medium 
inasmuch  as  they  then  would  be  brought  under  consideration  in  one  point’  of  view,  and’ 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would  have  an  opportunity  of  makino-  any  repre- 
sentations which  the  circumstances  at  the  time  might  render  proper  in  reference  to  them.’ 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  other  Scientific  Societies  is  opposed  to  this  recommendation 
as  being  unsupported  by  evidence  injurious  in  its  effect,  and  not  sought  for  bv  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  And  the  Committee  concurs  in  the  objections  urged  by  the  Societies 
against  this  proposal  ” — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Royal  Zoological  Society. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  (11.)  “That  this  well-managed  Society  contributes  in  a high 
degree  to  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  public.  At  the  present  time  the  Society 
is  endeavouring  by  private  subscriptions  to  erect  a fence,  with  the  view  of  inclosing  an 
additional  space,  which  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  gardens.  The  Board  of  Works 
requires  that  the  lence  should  be  of  peculiar  construction,  involving  a large  expense.  As 
this  Society  has  been  the  first  to  give  what  may  be  called  almost  gratuitous'admission  to  the 
poorer  classes,  it  is  advisable  that  assistance  should  be  granted  towards  the  completion  of 
this  and  other  necessary  works  ” — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  (12.)  “That  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  combines  the 
objects  of  the  London  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  has  acquired  the  highest  repu- 
tation for  the  learning  and  activity  of  its  researches.  The  Museum  is  the  richest  and  most 
important  in  Europe  in  Celtic  antiquities.  The  Library  contains  manuscripts  and  works  of 
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great  value,  illustrative  of  early  Irish  history.  It  has  published  papers  scientific  and  anti- 
quarian of  no  ordinary  interest.  Differences  have  arisen  between  the  representatives  of 
science  and  antiquities  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant  of  500  /. 
These  differences  are  owing  to  the  small  amount  available  for  the  pressing  and  absolute 
wants  of  each  of  these  departments.  Assistance  is  required  to  enlarge  the  Museum,  to 
increase  the  staff,  and  to  aid  scientific  researches.  This  Society  has  the  strongest  claims  on 
the  liberality  of  Parliament.  The  Museum  should  be  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays,  after 
the  hours  of  Divine  Service.” — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  fiom  the  word  “ Parlia- 
ment” to  the  end  of  the  Question — (Mr.  Lefrcy.) — Question  put,  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question. — The  Committee  divided  : 

Noes,  3. 

Mr.  George. 

Sir  Edwaid  Grogan. 

M r.  Lefroy.  . 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. — Resolved,  (12.)  “ That  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  com- 
bines the  objects  of  the  London  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  has  acquired  the  highest 
reputation  for  the  learning  and  activity  of  its  researches.  The  Myseum  is  the  richest  and 
most  important  in  Europe  in  Celtic  antiquities.  The  Library  contains  manuscripts  and 
works  of  great  value,  illustrative  of  early  Irish  history.  It  has  published  papers  scientific 
and  antiquarian  of  no  ordinary  interest.  Differences  have  arisen  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  science  and  antiquities  as  to  the  distiibution  of  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant 
of  500  /.  These  differences  are  owing  to.  the  small  amount  available  for  the  pressing 
and  absolute  warns  of  each  of  these  departments.  Assistance  is  required  to  enlarge  the 
Museum,  to  increase  the  staff,  and  to  aid  scientific  researches.  This  Society  has  the 
strongest  claims  on  the  liberality  of  Parliament  The  Museum  should  be  open  to  the 
public  on  Sundays,  after  the  hours  of  Divine  Service.” 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  “That  it  has  been  fully  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
this  Committee,  that  the  charges  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Society  being  influenced  by  political 
or  sectarian  motives  are  entirely  without  foundation  ” — (Sir  Edward  Grogan .) — The  Com- 
mittee divided: 


Ayes,  •>. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 
Mr 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Lefroy. 


Noes,  5. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 

[Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 


Lunce,  11  * die  Julii,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Leader. 

Mr.  Cogan. 


Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
The  O’Conor  Don. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 


Draft  Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  1°  and  2*,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

The  Committee  proceeded  with  the  consideration  of  the  Draft  Report. 

Paragraph  67  read.  “ If  we  except  the  Portlock  collection  of  the  Irish  fauna  and  flora, 
which  has  been  only  temporarily  placed  in  the  .Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  which  was 
always  meant  to  be,  and  should  be,  transferred  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
when  in  a condition  to  receive  it,  the  collections  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  are  strictly 
conformable  to  the  limitation  just  stated.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  stating  that 
the  collections  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  similar. 
The  transfer  of  those  of  the  former  to  the  latter  place  would  be  a great  scientific  blunder,  at 
ihe  same  time  that  it  would  be  a positive  injury  to  the  Geological  Survey.  The  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Museum  should  be  separate  from  the  School  ot  Science  is  also  founded  upon  a 
mistake  as  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  collections  which  your  Committee  repeat  have 
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two  distinct  objects,  namely,  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  survey,  and  the  illustration  of 

the  lectures  of  the  professors.  These  primary  objects  do  not  preclude  the  use  of  such  vide  Commit 

collections  by  the  geneial  public ; and  it  appears  that  their  use  in  this  way  has  been  1862. 

attended  with  advantage.”— Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  “similar,” 

in  line  6,  to  the  end  of  line  S — ( Sir  Edward  Grogan) — Question  put.  That  the  words 

proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph.— The  Committee  divided: 

Ayes,  6.  Noe,  1. 

Mr.  Cogan.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  Lefroy- 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 

Question,  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  73  read. — “ The  Chairs  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  here  spoken  of  were 
established  in  connection  with  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  so  that  only  two  professor- 
ships, viz.,  of  physics  and  botany,  were,  in  reality,  transferred  from  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ; and  these  alone^could  be  said  to  be  common  to  the  two  institutions.  It  was  un- 
derstood at  the  time  that  the  arrangement  respecting  the  Professors  of  Chemistry  and  Mine- 
ralogy to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  intended  merely  as  a mode  of  superannuating  them  ; 
for  the  Government  had  no  other  means  of  adequately  doingso.  Tiie  Professors  of  Chemistry 
and  Geology  appointed  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry’ weie,  in  reality,  the  succe?sois  of 
the  superannuated  professors  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  The  fact  of  those  new  pro- 
fessors being  appointed  ‘Lecturers  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry’  clearly  shows  that 
the  Government  intended  at  that  time  to  sever,  as  occasion  offered,  all  connection  between 
the  educational  staff  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.”— Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
from  the  word  “ institutions,”  in  line  4,  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph— ( Sir  Edward  Grogan ). 

— Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph.— The 
Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  Lefrov. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Luke  White 

Question,  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  78  read.  “This  compromise  made  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  prac- 
tically broke  down,  so  far  as  the  functions  of  the  joint  committee  were  concerned ; for  it  appea  rs 
that  after  the  first  year  the  professors  annually  arranged  all  their  lectures  at  a meeting  held 
tinder  the  presidence  of  the  Director  of  the  Museum.  It  doc-snot  appear  that  their  pro- 
gramme for  each  year  was  officially  sent  by  the  professors  to  the  committee,  and  if  it  at  all 
came  under  their  notice,  it  must  have  been  communicated  by  the  Director  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  in  his  capacity  of  member  of  the  committee,  for,  as  Director,  he  had  no 
control  over  the  popular  lectures.” — Paragraph,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Paragraph  84  read.  “ As  the  Museum  of, Irish  Industry  was  established  before  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art,  and  the  provisional  system  of  instruction  carried  on  there 
inaugurated  before  the  scheme  of  science  schools  was  thought  of,  the  statement  of  Captain 
Donnelly,;  that  the  object  of  that  institution  was  the  education  of  science  teachers,  is 
devoid  of  any  foundation.  The  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  was  clearly  intended  for  the 
education  of  persons  who  intended  to  apply  science  to  industry ; but  there  is,  however,  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be,  at  the  same  time,  a normal  school  for  science  teachers.” — 

Paragraph,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Paragraph  97  read.  “As  this  important  institution  has  not  been  subjected  to  Parlia-  4846,  is48,' 
raentary  inquiry,  it  has  been  considered  necessary  by  your  Committee  to  report  upon  it  at  4852. 

some  length.” — Paragraph,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Paragraph  101  read.  “That  neither  exclusion  from  nor  admission  into  this  learned  body 
seems  to  have  been  dictated  in  the  smallest  degree  at  any  time  by  religious  or  political  bias. 

The  composition  of  its  council  and  members  clearly  shows  the  confidence  entertained  by  all 
classes  in  Ireland  as  to  its  perfect  impartiality,” — Paragraph,  by  leave,  withdrawn.  • 

Paragraph  115  read.  “ Before  the  establishment  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  there 
was  not  anywhere  in  Ireland  any  collection  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  products,  so 
arranged  as  to  show  any  of  their  uses,  or  the, processes  by  which  they  were  converted  from 
raw  materials  into  articles  of  use,  neither  has  this  been  done  in  any  other  museum  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  does  this,  and  more,  inasmuch  as  it  also 
exhibits  in  the  collections  of  the  geological  survey  some  of  the  scientific  relations  of  the 
mineial  products,  rocks,  fossils,  minerals,  and  ores,  more  systematically,  and  with  greater 

'495-  g 2 completeness,. 


Noe,  1. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
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completeness  than  is  done  in  any  other  museum  in  Ireland.”— Amendment  proposed  to 
leave  out  all  the  words  from  the  word  “ day,"  in  line.5,  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph— 
(btr  Edward  Grogan).  Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  he  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  paragraph. — ihe  Committee  divided  : r 

Ayes,  4. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Question,  Tliat  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  119  read.  “It  is  obvious  that  it  never  occurred  to  Dr.  Apjohn  to  suppose  that 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  able  to  supply  these  wants,  or  he  would  not  have  pointed  so 
forcibly  to  the  geological  branch  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  as  the  only  then  existing  means  of 

doing  so.”— Question  put,  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  "proposed  Report The 

Committee  divided ; 1 


Nor,  1. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 


Ayes,  4.  Noe,  1. 

Mr.  Cogan.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 

Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Paragraph  124  read.  “ Evidence  in  favour  of  the  suppression  or  amalgamation  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  been  given  solely  by  persons 
actually  members  of  that  Society,  with'  the  exception  of  Captain  Donnelly.  All  other  wit- 
nesses, not  belonging  to  the  Society,  who  have  been  examined  on  these  points,  have  expressed 
the  strongest  disapproval  of  any  such  proceeding.”— Question  put,  Thai  this  paragraph  stand 
part  of  the  proposed  Report. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  3. 
Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 
Mr.  O’Reilly. 


Noes,  2. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Leader. 


[Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  at  12  o’clock. 


Mercurii,  13°  die  Julii,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


terj  Talbot,  2407. 
Lord  Dnnlo,  4366. 
Or.  Graves,  5140. 
Sir  W,.  Wilde,  5364. 
■43^6. 


Mr.  Gregory  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Lefroy. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Luke  White. 
Mr.  Dillwyn. 


Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 


Paragraph  137  read.  “ It  has  been  felt  that  in  a country  like  Ireland,  where  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  wealth  is  derived  from  pasture,  a school  cf  instruction,  where  young  men  could 
be  sent  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  medical  treatment  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  is  of  the  first 
importance.  No  such  school  exists,  and  private  enterprise  has  failed  to  establish  one.  The 
Royal  Dublin  Society  has  already  many  of  the  chief  requisites  for  such  a department.  The 
estimate  for  the  necessary  buildings  has  been  calculated  at  about  700  L,  and  200  l.  per 
annum  for  the  expenses.  Should  it  not  be  considered  advisable  that  an  annual  subsidy  b& 
given  for  veterinaiy  purposes,  your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  permission  be  granted  by 
the  Committee  of  Council,  that  a portion  of  the  private  contributions  of  the  Society  may  be 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  this  department.” — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  “ expenses,”  in  line  7,  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph — (Sir  E.  Grogan .) — Question 
put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee 
divided: 


Ayes,  3. 
Mr.  Luke  White. 
Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Cogan. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 

Question,  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report — put,  and  agreed  to. 


Paragraph 
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Paragraph  148  read.  “ Those  who  oppose  the  privilege  contend,  that  there  is  no  public 
library,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  in  Dublin,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  one  where  every 
book  on  the  catalogue  should,  if  not  actually  in  hand.be  immediately  accessible  to  the  visitor  ; 
that  the  contributions  of  the  Society  to  its  library'  amount,  according  to  the  Estimates  of 
1861,  to  the  small  sum  of  63/.  18  5.  10  d.,  whereas  the  annual  public  grant  amounts  to 
9 30/.  4s.  8 d. ; tha  t its  fittings  are  also  paid  for  by  the  public,  and  that  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  an  application  for  over  1,000 1.  to  complete  this  department ; that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  ought  to  be  no  claim  for  privileges,  and  the  library  ought  to  be  so  con- 
stituted as  to  afford  to  the  public  the  largest  possible  accommodation,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible inconvenience  ; that  the  establishment  of  a ‘private  circulating  library’  for  the 
benefit  of  members’  families,  as  the  system  is  described  by  one^of  the  witnesses. 
Dr.  Waller,  iate  member  of  the  Library  Committee,  is  certainly  not  the  way  in  which 
public  money  should  be  expended ; the  same  witness  says,  * I say  it  is  a general  thing 
1 t*,at  the  books  taken  out  for  families  are  net  scientific,  books,"  because  "a  gentleman 
‘ who  has  three  or  four  sons  and  three  or  four  daughters  will  not  take  out  a work 

* 011  fluxions  for  bis  daughters,  but  a biographical  or  historical  work,  or  a book  of 
‘ travels.  No  doubt  a professor  takes  out  a scientific  work  for  himself,  uses  it  promptly, 

‘ and  returns  it  promptly,  but,  in  mv  experience,  the  class  of  books  generally  taken  out 

* are  not  highly  scientific  books,  but  books  of  general  reading;’  that  from  this  statement 

it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  privilege  of  borrowing  does  not  seem  to  be  of  so  great 
importance  to  the  scientific  members  of  the  Society  as  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
members;  and,  as  the  works  borrowed  are  described  as  books  of  general  reading,  biogra- 
phies, and  travels,  it  is  clear  there  must  be  very  great  weight  in  the  paragraph  of  "the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  1336,  that  this  privilege  ‘tends  to  induce  members  of  the 
‘ Society  to  desire  the  introduction  of  works  into  the  library  of  that  light  and  amusing  de- 
' scription  which  were  naturally  most  agreeable  to  their  families,’  although  such  a tendency 
is  denied  by  other  witnesses  connected  with  the  Society;  that  inconveniences  do  arise  is 
found  from  the  fact  of  persons  coming  up  from  the  country  to  consult  books  on  the  cata- 
logue, and  of  persons  in  Dublin  going  to  the  library  for  the  same  purpose,  and  finding  the 
required  works  removed ; that  in  one  case  a series  of  books  were  taken  out  of  the  library 
by  a person  engaged  in  tuition,  to  teach  his  class  ; that  as  to  the  breach  of  faith  with  life 
compounders,  who  eniered  the  Society  on  the  strength  of  this  privilege,  ample  warning  was 
given  them  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1836,  all  the  recommendations  of  which 
were  carried  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  relating  to  the  lending  of  books,  which  has 
hitherto  remained  in  abeyance ; that,  as  regards  the  recommendations  of  the  Public  Libraries 
Committee,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  lending  principle,  but  that  the  same  Com- 
mittee in  its  report  lays  down  this  rule,  that  ‘ it  is  evident  that  there  should  be  in  all 
‘ countries  libraries  of  two  sorts — libraries  of  deposit  and  research,  and  libraries  devoted  to 
‘ general  reading  and  circulation  of  books.’  The  recommendations  of  this  Committee 
pointed  to  the  establishment  of  Lending  Libraries  in  towns,  and  became  the  basis  of  the 
Public  Libraries  Act;  but  it  is  perfectly  cldar,  that  they  distinctly  recognise  the  necessity  of 
libraries  for  reference  and  research.” — Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
“ reading’’  in  line  19,  to  the  words  “ that  inconveniences  Cogan). — Question  put. 

That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee 
divided : 

Ayes,  3.  Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Luke  White.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

Mr.  Dillwyn.  Mr.  Cogan. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Question,  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  150  read.  “ The  balance  of  evidence  has  appeared  to  your  Committee  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  lending  system,  and  they  therefore  adhere  to  the  unanimous  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee  of  1836  ; they  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  recommend  that  new 
books  may  not  be  left  in  the  room  for  a period  of  three  months  after  delivery.” — 
Question  put,  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report. — The  Committee 
divided : 

Ayes,  3.  Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Luke  White.  Mr.  Lefroy. 

Mr.  Dillwyn.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

Sir  Robert  Peel.  Mr.  Cogan. 

Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 

Paragraph  155  read.  “ The  Museum  of  Natural  History  should  be  carefully  restricted 
within  its  legitimate  limits,  as  defined  by  Dr.  Playfair’s  letter  of  6th  April,  and  the  Miuute-of 
the  Board  ol'Trade,  dated  11th  April  1854,  Noexpeuditure  should  be  allowed  either  for  pur- 
chasing technological  objects,  such  as  series  of  iron  ores,  with  metallurgical  processes,  or  any 
•similar  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  collections,  or  for  fitting  up  and  exhibiting  such  objects 
should  they  happen  to  be  presented  to  the  Society.  Neither  the  public  nor  the  private 
funds  of  the  Society  could  be  legitimately  devoted  to  such  objects,  and  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  your  Committee  recommend  the  additional  grant  for  tile-completion  of  the 

495-  g 3 ~ Museum, 


Dr.  Walter, 
4395-96. 
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Museum,  on  the  condition  that  it  be  solely  applied  to  Natural  History  arrangements.” 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  “ or  for  fitting-up  and  exhibiting  such  objects 
should  they  happen  10  be  presented  to  the  Society  ” — (Sir  E.  Grogan). — Question  put. 
That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee 
divided : 

Ayes,  2.  . Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Dilhvyn.  Mr.  Lefroy. 

Sir  Robert  Peel.  j Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

. Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 

Question,  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  178  read.  “ Had  an  inquiry  been  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  1882, 
upon  the  other  societies  which  they  were  appointed  to  inquire  into,  and  upon  which  they 
reported  without  taking  evidence,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  representatives 
of  those  societies  might  have  made  good  their  claims  for  aid.” — Question  put,  That  this 
paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report. — The  Committee  divided: 

Ayes,  4.  Noe,  1. 

Mr.  Lefroy.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  O’Conor  Don. 


1316. 


1350,  1352,  See. 
1370. 

1958,  1959,  &c 


1959-1960. 

3184. 

3172,  &c. 
3189,  3195. 


3517,  3642. 


Amendment  proposed,  That  the  following  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  proposed  Report : 
“In  consequence  of  the  number  of  public  lectures  which  each  professor  has  to  give,  the 
systematic  or  strictly  educational  courses  for  ystudents  are  reduced  to  30  lectures.  In  order 
to  save  time  by  not  having  to  go  over  the  same  subject  twice,  or  repeat  the  same  experiments, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  dovetail  the  free  courses  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  with  the  day  courses  given  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  It  was  believed  that 
by  giving  the  introductory  part,  which  could  be  made  popular  at  the  former  institution,  the 
teaching  of  the  elements  of  science  to  the  students  might  be  combined  with  popular  instruc- 
tion to  a larger  class,  at  the  same  time  that  the  professors  would  have  more  time  to  devote 
to  the  higher  and  more  abstract  parts  of  their  courses  subsequently  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  persons  who 
attend  the  lectures  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  do  not  attend  at  those  given  at  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  No  advantage  can  possibly  be  gained  by  subdividing  a course  of  lectures, 
and  delivering  a part  of  it  in  one  institution  to  one  set  of  persons,  and  auother  in  a different 
place  and  to  a different  class,  and,  in  some  cases,  as  appears  by  the  annual  programme, 
after  an  interval  of  several  months.  Such  a system,  which  necessarily  diminishes  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  instruction,  while  it  confers  no  advantage  upon  the  public,  and  entails  much 
additional  and  unnecessary  labour  upon  the  professors,  is  an  anomaly  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue” — (The  Chairman ). — Question,  That  this  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the 
proposed  Report — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  this  Report,  as  amended,  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  House- 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  the  Resolutions  agreed  to,  be  reported  to  the  House— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee,  with  Appendix,  be 
reported  to  the  House — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered  to  Report. 
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EXPENSES  OF  WITNESSES. 


Name  of  Witoeai. 

Profession 
or  Condition. 

From 

whence  Summoned. 

Number 
of  Days 
Absent  from 

under  Orders 
of 

Committee. 

Expenses 
of  Journey 

London 
and  back. 

Allowance 

during 

I Absence 

TOTAL 

Expenses 
allowed 
to  Witness. 

£.  s.  d 

j 

£.  S.  or. 

G.  Woods  Mannaell 

Barrister 

Detained  in  town 

• 2 j 

. 

i 0 i>  - 

16  6- 

John  MacEvoy  - 

Manufacturer 

Dublin  - 

“7  ' 

5 - - 

7 7 - 

12  7 - 

R.  H.  Scott 

Lecturer  • - ■ 

Ditto  - - - 1 

4 

5 3 - 

4 4 - 

9 7 - 

Dr.  W.  Barker  - 

Medical  - - j 

Ditto  - 

.7 

5 4 - 

7 7 - 

12  11  - 

Sir  R.  Kane 

_ 

Ditto  - 

18 

5 3 6 

18  18  - 

24  1 6 

Dr.  W.  E.  Steele  . - 

Assistant  Secretary, 
Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety. 

Ditto  - 

18  ; 

5 10  - 

13  18  - 

24  8 - 

Sir.  F.  J.  Sidney 

Secretary  to  Com- 
mittee of  Lectures. 

Ditto  - - - 

IS 

5 5 - j 

15  15  - 

21  - - 

Professor  Jukes  - 

Professor 

Ditto  ... 

5 i 

5 5 - 

5 5 - 

10  10  - 

Ditto  - 

" 

Ditto  - 

4 

5 4 - 

4 4 - 

9 8 - 

Dr.  W.  E.  Steele  ' - 

Assistant  Secretary, 
Royal  Dublin  So- 

Ditto  - 

11 

5 9 - 

11  11  - 

17  - - 

Dr.  Sullivan 

Professor 

Ditto  ... 

10 

5 5 - 

10  10  - 

, 15  15  - 

Professor  Galloway  . - 

Professor 

Ditto  - 

5 

5 5 - i 

5 5 - 

10  10  - 

Dr.  John  Morgan  ' - 

Professor 

Ditto  ... 

12 

5 5-' 

12  12  - 

17  17  - 

Dr.  E.  P.  Wright  - 

Professor 

| Ditto  ... 

4 

5 6- 

4 4 - 

9 10  - 

Dr.  J.  F.  Waller 

Barrister 

Ditto  - 

5 

5 5 - 

15  15  - 
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MINUTES  OF 


evidence, 


Lurue,  25°  die  Aprilis , 1864. 


Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Leader. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loglden. 
Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Colonel  Luke  White. 


Mr.  GREGORY,  in  the  Chair. 


George  Woods  Maunsell,  Esq.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


1.  Chairman.']  You  are  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ?— Yes. 

2.  As  such,  I presume,  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  its  history,  its  constitution,  and  its  func- 
tions ? — Yes. 

3.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  formed  in 
1731,  as  a private  society,  and  it  so  remained  till 
1749,  when  it  received  a charter  from  George  the 
Second  ? — Yes. 

. 4-  That  charter  incorporated  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety  for  the  purpose  of  improving  husbandry  and 
otjier  useful  arts?— The  words  of  the  charter  of 
1749  are  e<  for  promoting  husbandry  and  other 
useful  arts  in  our  kingdom.” 

5.  In  1820  it  received  the  additional  title  of 

Royal”  Dublin  Society,  on  the  accession  of 

George  the  Fourth?— I think  so. 

6.  In  1749  it  received  an  annual  grant  from 
the  Privy  Purse  of  500 1.  ?— Yes ; the  grant  has 
varied  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  I have 
not  brought  with  me  the  amounts  of  the  early 
grants,  because  they  were  variable  and  uncertain. 

7.  Then  the  Irish  Parliament  voted  various 
sums  of  5,000 1.  and  10,000  l.  Irish  at  different 
times  to  the  Society  ? — Yes. 

8.  A fanning  society  was  attached  to  it  to  which 
5.000?.  per  annum  was  granted,  but  that  was 
given  up  before  the  year  1800?— The  Farming  So- 
cje{7was  an  independent  institution.  When  it  was 
abolished  its  duties  were  taken  up  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  I am  not  aware  that  there  was 
any  transfer  by  Parliament  of  funds  from  the 'one 
to  the  other. 


9.  At  first  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  an 
agricultural  society,  and  a society  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  arts  and  manufactures  ?— Yes. 

10.  And  the  Irish  Legislature  gave  them  the 
0.69. 


management  of  the  silk,  woollen,  leather,  and  6.  W. 
paper  trades,  the  regulation  of  workmens’  wages,  Maunsell, 
and  many  functions  of  that  description  ? — There  Esq, 

were  various. functions  undertaken  by  the  Society  — — 

in  its  early  history,  interference  in  which,  by  any  ™ 

public  department,  has  been  long  since  given  un  l8&4' 
and  exploded.  • * 

11-  In  1785.  did  the  Irish  Legislature -direct 
the  Royal  Dublin  Sobiety  to  form  drawing 
schools  ?— Yes;  by  the  25th  Geo.  3,  c.  61,  draw- 
ing schools  were  connected  with  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society.' 

12.  In  1790  did  they  form  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens?-By  the  30th  of  Geo.  3,  c.  61,  the  Botanic 
Gardens  were  placed  in  connection  with  them. 

13.  In  1792  was  there  a recommendation  that 
they  should  turn  their  attention  to  mineralogy  ? 

Yes,  there  was  the  collection  of  a gentleman 
of  European  celebrity,  the  Leskean  Collection  to 
be  sold,  and  the  Act  of  the  32d  Geo.  3,  c.  14, 
associated  that  department  as  a museum  with  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society. 

14.  Is  it  the  fact  that  during  the  last  16  years 
of  the  last  century  the  Irish  Parliament  voted 
altogether  the  sum  of  about  100,000  Z.  for  the 
support  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I have 
not  taken  , the  earlier  sums,  because  they  were 
uncertain  in  date,  and  uncertain  in  amount. 

15.  After  the  Union,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 

received  10,000 Z for  the  first  20  years?  — 

£.  10,000  Irish,  from  1801  to  1819. 

16.  That  was  f$5uced  to  7,000  Z.  in  1820,  was 
not.it?- — From  1819  to  1830  the  annual  grants 
varied  in  amount ; the  average  was  about  7,000  Z. 
a year. 

17.  Then  that  was  reduced,  was  it  not  ? — The 
Bum  was  fixed  at  5,500  Z.  about  the  year  1853, ' 

A and 
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0.  IP.  and  the  grant  has  remained  at  that  amount,  for 
Maimsell,  purposes  purely  connected  with  the  Society ; 
Esq.  but  for  convenience  in  carrying  the  vote  a sum 

_ of  500  Z.  a year,  which  is  merely  received  by  us 

-5  April  for  the  purpose  of  transmission  to  the  Zoological 
1864.  Society,  is  included  in  our  estimate;  but  we 
exercise  no  control  whatsoever  over  it,  either 
before  or  after  receiving  it. 

18.  What  is  the  estimate  for  the  present  year 
for  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  ? — The  sum  which 
we  have  received  is  5,500 1.  for  our  several  de- 
partments; repairs  of  buildings  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Works  ; that  is  a sum  of 
uncertain  amount,  but  always  small;  I cannot 
state  the  precise  amount. 

19.  Is  5,500 Z.  the  whole  amount  that  is  voted 
in  the  Estimates  for  this  year  for  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  ? — I have  not  before  me  the  Estimates 
for  the  current  year. 

20.  Are  you  aware  what  was  the  gross  amount 
of  public  money  that  was  voted  to  the  Society 
from  the  commencement  of  the  century  up  to 
1830  ? — I have  read  it  in  the  Report  as  276,000  Z. 

21.  Are  you  aware  of  the  amount  of  private 
subscriptions  from  1800  to  1830 ; am  I right  in 
saying  that  it  was  19,308  Z.  ? — Yes. 

22.  Then  the  ratio  of  the  proportion  of  public 
money  to  private  subscription  would  be  14  to  1 ? 
— Yes. 

23.  Latterly  has  not  the  ratio  of  public  grants 
to  private  subscriptions  been  reduced  to  about  10 
to  1 ?— The  private  subscriptions  are  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  proportion ; the  average  private 
subscriptions  now  are  1,300  Z.  a year,  exclusive 
of  miscellaneous  receipts,  special  subscriptions 
and  receipts  from  cattle  shows. 

24.  The  present  subscription  is  two  guineas 
per  annum,  with  an  entrance  fee  of  three  guineas, 
is  it  not  ? — There  are  two  classes  of  members : 
there  are  those  who  are  life  members,  who  pay  a 
composition  of  20  guineas,  and  the  annual  mem- 
bers who  pay  three  guineas  entrance,  and  two 
guineas  a year. 

25.  As  regards  the  constitution  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  always 
the  president,  is  he  not? — Yes. 

26.  And  vou  have  seven  vice-presidents?  — 

Yes.  ' ' 

27.  Who  are  usually  personages  of  distinction? 
— They  are  so. 

28.  Have  you  a treasurer  ? — No ; the  Bank  of 
Ireland  is  our  treasurer. 

29.  You  have  two  secretaries,  have  you  not? 
—Yes. 

30.  And  a registrar  ? — Yes. 

31.  There  are  three  annual  stated  meetings 
for  the  election  of  officers  of  the  Society,  are 
there  not? — Yes. 

32.  And  there  are  weekly  meetings  during 
part  of  the  year  to  receive  the  reports  of  the 
different  standing  committees? — There  are  weekly 
meetings  of  the  Council ; the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  come  before  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Society;  and  three  of  those  monthly  meetings 
are  what  are  called  stated  or  general  meetings. 

33.  There  was  an  alteration  in  the  year  1836, 
with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society, 
was  there  not? — Yes;  up  to  that  time  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Society  reported  their  transactions 
to  the  Society  at  large;  it  was  considered  advis- 
able by  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  which  sat 
in  the  year  1836,  that  there  should  be  an  Execu- 
tive Council,  which  Council  should  consist  partly 
of  members  elected  from  the  general  body,  and 


partly  of  representatives  from  each  standing  com- 
mittee ; with  the  addition  of  the  seven  vice-pre- 
sidents, and  the  honorary  secretaries ; making  a 
total  of  34. 

34.  The  object  of  that  recommendation  by  the 
Committee  of  1836  was,  I presume,  in  order  that 
the  Government  might  have  some  responsible 
body,  as  it  were,  to  deal  with  in  their  relations 
with  the  Society  ? — It  was  so. 

35.  Since  then,  I believe,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  arrangement  has  not  been  perfectly  satis- 
factory ? — Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  ar- 
rangement from  one  or  two  incidents  which  arose 
in  the  course  of  proceedings  in  the  Society,  a\  here 
the  Society  at  large  reversed  decisions  which  had 
been  come  to  by  the  Council.  A letter  on  that 
subject,  addressed  to  us  by  Mr.  Lowe,  represent- 
ing the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  pressed 
this  objection,  that  where  as  the  Excutive  Council 
of  the  Society  got  charge  of  all  the  public  funds 
voted  by  Parliament,  they  were  liable  to  have 
their  views  reversed  after  the  money  had  been 
expended,  without  there  being  any  power  in  the 
Government  to  correct  what  might  be  wrong,  and 
the  department  recommended,  therefore,  that  the 
Executive  Council  for  the  time  being  should  be 
empowered  to  act  with  full  authority,  taking  every 
care  that  that  Executive  Council  should  be,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  reflex  of  the  Society,  and, 
in  its  election,  the  choice  of  the  whole  body  at 
large. 

36.  Have  there  been  any  instances  in  which 
the  general  body  of  the  Society  have  reversed  the 
recommendations  of  the  Council,  in  dealing  with 
its  officers  ? — Thei'e  have  been. 

37.  Have  there  been  any  instances  in  which 
the  Council  has  recommended  a certain  course  of 
proceeding  in  its  dealings  Avith  the  Government, 
and  the  Society  at  large  has  disapproved  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  Council  ? — I cannot  call  to 
mind  any  such  case  in  dealings  with  the  Govern- 
ment. There  was  a decision  taken  by  the  Society 
at  large  on  the  question  -of  opening  the  Botanic 
Gardens  on  Sunday  afternoon.  In  that  case,  no 
doubt,  the  views  of  the  Government  were  ex- 
pressed to  the  Society  in  favour  of  a particular 
course  from  which  the  Society  dissented.  On 
further  consideration,  the  views  pressed  upon  the 
Society  by  the  Government  were  adopted. 

38.  Had  the  Council,  in  the  first  instance,  been 
favourable  to  the  opening  of  the  gardens  on  Sun- 
days ? — I do  not  think  the  Council  were  called 
upon  to  pronounce  any  decision  upon  it,  except 
so  far  as  this,  that  the  question  had  been  twice, 
during  the  preceding  10  years,  mooted  in  the 
Society  at  large,  by  independent  members,  and 
decisions  had  thereupon ; and  the  Council’s  view 
was,  that  they  should  support  the  decisions  already 
come  to,  until  cause  Avas  shown  for  a different 
course. 

39.  Has  not  there  been  a proposal  made  by 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society,  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and 
the  System  of  Scientific  Instruction  in  Ireland  in 
1862,  that  additional  strength  should  be  given  to 
the  executive  ? — Yes. 

40.  Will  you  detail  to  the  Committee  what  the 
alterations  are  that  have  been  so  recommended, 
and  what  is  the  course  that  has  been  pursued  by 
the  Society  with  regard  to  that  recommendation  ? . 
— That  rather  requires  me  to  give  shortly  a detail, 
in  consecutive  order,  of  the  various  proceedings. 
In  August  1861,  a very  carefully  drawn  memo- 
randum was  pressed  upon  the  Government,  pray- 

- .-iDg 
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ino'  for  aid  to  several  departments  -which  were  in  a 
very  unfinished  state.  In  December  1861,  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  sent  over  their 
officer.  Captain  Donelly,  who  investigated  in 
detail  all  the  several  matters  contained  in  the 
memoradum  of  August ; and  he  made  his  report, 
which  is  in  print,  and  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

41.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  When  was  that 
report  made? — It  is  dated  the  11th  of  December 
1861.  In  that  Captain  Donelly  entered  fully 
into  all  those  several  details ; when  the  estimates 
for  1862  came  on,  a question  arose  in  the  House 
of  Commons  quite  unexpectedly  by  the  Society, 
on  the  propriety  of  consolidating  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  with  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ; 
in  that  discussion  Mr.  Adderley  expressed  a 
very  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  a fusion.  Mr. 
Lowe,  who  then  represented  the  Depai’tment  of 
Science  and  Art,  took  the  same  view.  Up  to 
that  time,  and  indeed  I may  say  at  any  time 
since,  the  Dublin  Society  have  never  interfered 
in  any  way  whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
furtherance  or  promotion  of  that  fusion,  except 
so  far  as  announcing  their  willingness  to  accept 
any  responsibility,  and  discharge  any  duties  that 
might  be  imposed  upon  them  if  the  fusion  took 
place.  In  consequence  of  the  discussion  which 
took  place,  to  which  I have  alluded,  a Commis- 
sion was  appointed  by  the  Treasury,  which 
Commission  consisted  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Mr.  JBlackburne,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Sir 
Richard  Griffith,  and  Captain  Donelly.  They 
came  to  Dublin  and  entered  upon  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  two  societies ; they  exa- 
mined witnesses  with  regard  to  those  defects  of 
constitution  to  which  you  have  referred ; they 
went  into  a detail  of  the  finances  of  the  several 
departments  for  which  assistance  had  been  sought, 
that  is,  the  Museum,  the  Library,  the  School  of 
Art,  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  Agricultural 
Department.  In  the  progress  of  their  inquiry, 
they  were  made  aware  that  in  the  year  1858,  in 
ursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  had 
een  passed  in  the  year  1854,  an  agreement  was 
come  to  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Building  Trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery,  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Dublin,  and 
the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  for  a grant  to  the  National  Gallery  of 
a piece  of  ground  upon  which  their  premises 
have  been  since  erected ; the  rent  to  be  paid  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  100  Z.  a year  ; 
they  proposed  that  that  100  Z.  a year  should  be 
capitalized  by  the  payment  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  of  a sum  of  3,000  Z.,  which  would  go  in 
aid  of  the  departments  requiring  completion;  and 
having  gone  into  the  details  of  the  Museum,  they 
recommended  that  the  sum  of  4,500  Z.  should  be 
given  to  complete  the  Museum ; that  1,000  Z. 
should  be  given  for  purposes  in  connexion  with 
the  Library,  and  1 ,000  Z.  for  the  Botanical 
Museum.  Those*  sums  made  9,500  Z.,  out . of 
which  might  be  taken  the  100  Z.  a year,  which 
the  Society  were  giving  up  as  the  price 
of  the  3,000  Z.  Part  of  the  3,000  Z.  was  to  be 
expended  in  purchasing  a large  and  valuable 
yard  adjoining  the  premises  of  the  Society,  and 
which  was  indispensable  for  their  agricultural 
department.  Subsequently,  that  yard  has  been 
acquired  by  the  private  guarantee  of  a few  indi- 
viduals, subject  to  any  decision  which  may  ulti- 
mately grow  out  of  the  Report  of  this  Committee, 
or  other  proceedings  in  Parliament.  In  discussing 
0.69. 
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the  case  of  the  Society  , that  Commission  admitted 
the  importance  of  the  large  constituency,  of 
which  the  Dublin  Society  was  composed,  as 
inducing  an  interest  in  its  proceedings  all  over 
the  country,  and  in  fact  giving  it  weight  in  Ire- 
land generally ; and  they  dwelt  upon  the  fact 
that  its  powers  were  insufficient  as  regarded  its 
Council,  and  recommended,  quoting  the  report 
which  the  Society  had  drawn  up  a few  months 
before,  that  the  Council  for  the  time  being  should 
be  vested  with  full  executive  authority,  leaving 
it  to  the  Society,  if  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
any  exercise  of  that  authority,  to  displace  them, 
and  put  others  in  their  room ; but  that,  for  the 
time  being,  they  should  exercise  full  authority 
to  treat  with  the  Government  on  all  questions  of 
public  grant  or  otherwise.  And  they  gave  their 
opinion,  that  in  the  event  of  those  alterations 
being  carried  out,  the  Dublin  Society  might  be 
as  safely  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  public 
funds  as  the  Bi-itish  Museum,  or  the  Trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery,  or  any  other  important 
department  responsible  to  Parliament  in  this 
country. 

42.  Chairman.']  Do  I understand  you  rightly, 
that  by  the  new  arrangement,  which  I think  has 
been  acceded  to  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
conditionally  (I ' presume,  upon  its  obtaining 
those  grants  from  the  Treasury),  all  future  de- 
cisions of  the  Council  will  be  binding  upon  the 
general  body? — No  doubt.  The  course  adopted 
by  the  Society,  when  that  report  came  over,  was 
to  call  a meeting,  and  submit  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Society  at  large.  The  first  resolution 
proposed  to  be  put  before  the  Society  was,  a 
resolution  approving  of  the  report.  Objection 
was  then  taken  by  other  institutions  in  Dublin 
to  a general  grouping  of  the  respective  funds 
under  one  common  grant,  to  be  paid  out  through 
the  medium  of  the  Dublin  Society.  Objection 
was  taken  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for 
instance,  to  that  part  of  the  report;  and  our 
attention  being  called  to  it,  an  alteration  was 
made  in  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  and  it  was 
laid  before  the  Society  in  this  form  ; that  the 
Society  accepted  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  should  appoint  a Com- 
mittee on  the  spot,  to  carry  out  the  matters 
which  they  the  Commissioners  thought  should  be 
revised  in  then’  charter.  That  resolution  _ wa3 
carried,  I think,  unanimously,  and  the  committee 
was  appointed,  and  proceeded  to  revise  the 
charter ; previously  to  so  doing,  a deputation 
came  over  here,  and  waited  on  the  Science  and 
Art.  Department,  in  order  that  we  might  have 
precisely  from'  them  the  views  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  that  charter.  After  that  deputa- 
tion returned  to  Ireland  they  entered  upon  a dis- 
cussion of  the  charter,  and  a meeting  was  called 
in  the  month  of  July  1863,  to  approve  of  the 
charter,  which,  having  been  at  first  revised,  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Council,  and  approved  of 
by  them.  The  notice  of  meeting  was  issued  on 
the  17th  of  July  1863,  asking  the  Society  to  as- 
semble on  the  27th  of  July  to  approve  of  that 
charter.  On  the  25th  of  July  toe  Society  re- 
ceived a letter,  dated  toe  day  before,  from  Mr. 
George  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  asking  that  all  proceedings  with  re- 
spect to  the  revised  charter,  and  other  matters 
connected  with  it,  should  he  suspended  for  reasons 
I have  no  occasion  now  to  mention;  that  the 
Government  had  determined  to  give  a further  in- 
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quiry  with  regard  to  the  matters  recommended 
by  the  Treasury  Commissioners  of  1862,  and  that 
meanwhile  nothing  should  be  done. 

43.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Society  has  defi- 
nitely changed  the  constitution  of  its  Council, 
irrespective  of  its  obtaining  this  increased  grant 
from  the  Treasury,  or  do  you  consider  that  the 
one  arrangement  is  dependent  upon  the  other  ? — 
The  Society  have  fully  assented  to  the  change  in 
the  charter,  because,  when  Mr.  Hamilton’s  letter 
was  read  asking  us  to  postpone  all  further  action, 
a resolution  was  come  to  which  declared  that  the 
Society,  in  postponing  all  further  action  in  sub- 
mission to  the  wishes  of  the  Treasury,  adhered  to 
the  resolution  already  come  to,  that  the  charter 
required  alteration  and  amendment,  and  that  it 
would  be  taken  up  at  the  proper  time. 

44.  Is  the  Council  at  this  moment  in  possession 
of  plenary  powers  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission?— They  are  not.  The  action  of  the  So- 
ciety was  suspended  by  Mr.  Hamilton’s  letter  of 
the  24th  of  July,  and  the  matter  remains  where 
it  was ; there  is,  first,  a resolution  passed  on  the 
17th  of  June,  approving  of  a change,  and  recom- 
mending a revision  of  the  charter.  There  is  then 
a further  resolution  of  the  27th  of  July,  reiterat- 
ing the  determination  to  carry  out  the  views  of 
the  Government,  but  suspending  action,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  letter  I have  referred  to. 

45.  I presume  that  the  suspension  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  is  owing  to  no 
decision  having  been  arrived  at  as  regards  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Royal  Irish  Museum  with  the 
Society  ? — We  thought  it  exceedingly  hard  upon 
the  Society.  We  did  not.  wish  to  mix  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  with  any  question 
about  the  continuance  or  non-continuance  of  other 
institutions,  but  we  thought  that  we  had  laid 
ground  by  successive  statements  and  by  the  result 
of  successive  inquiries  for  the  sum  of  money  we 
sought  for.  The  money  was  promised  to  us. 
Mr.  Frederick  Peel  wrote  a letter  to  us  (which 
letter  has  been  presented  to  Parliament),  stat- 
ing that,  in  the  event  of  our  acceding  to  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  Treasury  Commis- 
sioners’ Report  of  1862,  the  Government  was  pre- 
pared to  recommend  to  Parliament  a grant  to  us 
of  the  several  sums  I have  named ; and  yet,  when 
we  had  assented  to  those  suggestions,  when  we 
had  appointed  a committee  for  the  revision  of  our 
charter,  and  called  a meeting  to  confirm  that 
revised  charter,  we  got  a letter  from  the  Treasury 
asking  us  to  suspend  the  whole  matter.  When  it 
came  to  the  month  of  November,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  present  an  estimate  for  this  present 
Session  of  Parliament,  thinking  we  had  carried 
out  in  good  faith  all  the  requirements  of  the  Go- 
vernment, we  presented  an  estimate  which  in- 
cluded the  9,500 1.  In  due  course  we  got  a letter 
from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  stating 
that  while  these  matters  were  under  considera- 
tion they  could  not  alter  the  grant  as  made  in 
former  years,  thus  hanging  up  all  the  require- 
ments of  our  Library,  our  Museum,  our  Agricul- 
tural Department,  and  our  Botanical  Gardens,  in 
consequence  of  a discussion  which  had  arisen  on 
purely  collateral  institutions. 

45*.  Does  the  Treasury,  in  that  communication, 
call  upon  you  to  suspend  all  action  upon  your  own 
art,  or  does  it  merely  intimate  to  you  that  it 
as  suspended  for  the  present  all  action  on  its 
part  ? — As  I read  the  language  of  the  secretary’s 
letter,  it  requests  that  our  proceedings  should 


be  suspended  till  the  decision  of  Parliament  shall 
be  taken  on  the  union  of  the  two  institutions. 

46.  Will  you  read  Mr.  Hamilton’s  letter? — 
" 24th  July  1863.  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I 
am  directed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury  to  acquaint  you,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  a representation  made  by  a number  of 
Irish  Members  of  Parliament  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissions  regarding  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  should  not  be  carried  into  effect  until  an 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  Parliament  of 
fully  discussing  and  deciding  upon  them,  my 
Lords  have  decided  that  the  union  of  the  two  in- 
stitutions shall  not  be  carried  into  effect  without 
opportunity  for  further  inquiry,  nor  before  Parlia- 
ment shall  meet  next  Session.  I am  therefore  to 
request  that  any  further  proceedings  which  may 
be  taken  in  the  matter  may  be  suspended.”  _ 

47.  Do  you  read  that  as  a recommendation  to 
the  Society  not  to  carry  out  their  revision  of  the 
Council  ? — I do  not  read  it  in  that  way.  I merely 
read  it  as  an  order  to  us  to  suspend  our  proceed- 
ings. 

48.  The  revision  of  the  Council  is,  in  fact,  your 
only  proceeding,  is  it  not? — Yes.  As  far  as  I am 
informed  of  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  it  is  their 
anxious  desire  that  the  matters  placed  in  suspense 
should  be  concluded. 

49.  Do  you  consider  that,  when  the  authority 
of  the  Council  is  thus  strengthened,  it  will  be  in 
an  analogous  position  to  that  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum?— I am  not  aware  of  the 
powers  vested  in  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  ; but  such  is  the  language  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  as  applied  to  the  state 
of  things  that  would  exist. 

50.  I think  the  Commissioners  express  them- 
selves thus : — “ That  when  the  constitution  of  the 
Council  has  been  improved  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed, the  Royal  Dublin  Society  may  be  entrusted 
with  the  disbursement  of  grants  of  Parliament 
with  as  much  confidence  as  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  ” ? — Yes.  ' I should  state,  in  con- 
nection with  that,  that  when  we  sent  in  our  esti- 
mate, we  accompanied  it  with  a very  strong 
representation  indeed,  in  the  shape  of  a memorial, 
signed  by  about  3,000  of  the  first  peers  and 
commoners  and  gentry  of  Ireland,  praying  the 
Government  to  support  us  by  that  grant.  We 
asked  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  our  President,  to 
forward  that  to  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  in  London.  The  answer  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant was,  that  in  the  face  of  a letter  which 
requested  that  nothing  should  be  done  pending 
the  inquiry,  he  did  not  think  that  it  was  right  to 
forward  it ; but  .the  letter  written  to  us  by  Sir 
Thomas  Larcom,  under  his  Excellency’s  direc- 
tion, contains  a passage  which  I should  wish  to 
read  to  the  Committee. 

51.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ?— The  5th 
of  January  1864 : — “ I am  to  add,  however,  that 
his  Excellency  has  heretofore  considered  the 
application  for  the  grant  in  question  of  9,500  l., 
for  completing  the  arrangements  and  fitments  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  as  resting  on  its  own 
admitted  necessity,  and  regrets  that  it  should  have 
been  made  in  any  way  dependent  on  the  arrange- 
ments of  another  institution,  thereby  rendering 
the  application  at  this  moment  inopportune.” 

52.  You  have  stated  that  one  of  the  results  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  1836 
was  the  creation  of  the  Council ; were  the  even- 
ing meetings  for  the  discussion  of  scientific  sub- 
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iects  also  a result  of  the  recommendations  of 
that  Report? — Yes. 

53.  And  also  the  lectures  m provincial  towns? 
—Yes;  the  Committee  of  1836  made  a variety 
of  specific  recommendations ; eveiy  one  of  which 
I believe,  except  one  or  two  matters  of  minor 
detail  which  altered  circumstances  have  rendered 
unnecessary,  have  been  carried  out.  They  re- 
commended first,  that  the  property  should  be 
declared  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  public,  and  to 
be  public  property  exclusively;  that  has  been 
assented  to  by  resolution.  They  recommended 
an  alteration  of  the  ballot ; the  Society  admits  its 
members  by  ballot;  there  was  an  idea  on  the 
minds  of  some  gentlemen  that  the  ballot  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  exclusion.  It  is  a matter 
known  from  that  Report,  that  there  were  one  or 
two  instances  of  exclusions,  very  much  to  be  con- 
demned and  regretted.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  the  exclusions  by  ballot  from  the  year  1800 
to  the  year  1836,  hacl  amounted  to  four  persons ; 
since  the  year  1836  I have  caused  inquiry  to  be 
made,  and  I find  that  two  persons  have  been  ex- 
cluded. The  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  1836 
was,  that  the  rule  of  admission  by  ballot  should 
be  retained,  but  that  no  person  should  be  excluded 
by  such  ballot,  unless  40  persons  voted  in  the 
negative.  The  ballot  has  worked  satisfactorily 
in  every  way  since.  They  recommended  the 
creation  of  a Council ; that  has  been  carried  out. 
They  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
provincial  lectures;  that  has  been  carried  out. 
They  recommended  that  the  Museum  should 
afford  greater  facilities  to  the  public ; that  also 
has  been  carried  out.  They  recommended  that 
the  Library  should  give  greater  facilities ; that 
also  has  been  carried  out,  and  carried  out  even 
more  fully  than  is  generally  the  case  elsewhere  : 
the  Library  being  now  open  for  three  evenings  in 
the  week,  from  7 till  9 ; and  the  anxiety  of  the 
Council  and  Society  is  to  open  it  every  evening, 
except  Sunday  ; they  have  only  been  restrained 
from  so  doing  by  absolute  poverty ; the  means  of 
the  Society  being  so  scanty  that  the  Council  have 
been  obliged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Library 
Committee  to  the  quantity  of  gas  used  in  lighting 
that  room  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  readers.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a return  which  I have  received 
this  morning  from  the  librarian  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  in  which  he  states  that  the  num- 
ber of  readers  in  our  library  last  year  was  19,000  ; 
and  from  the  commencement  of  this  year  up . to 
the  last  date  when  he  made  up  his  return,  viz., 
April  23d,  the  number  of  readers  was  6,056. 
He  adds  statistics  of  the  number  of  volumes, 
which  I need  not  go  into  at  this  moment ; I 
may  say,  however,  that  he  states  the  number  of 
sets  of  books  in  1848-9  as  5,770;  in  1856  they 
had  increased  to  8,405,  making,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  approximate  it,  from  35,000  to 40,000  volumes. 
The  Library  is  open  to  the  public  upon  a recom- 
mendation from  any  member  of  the  Society, 
stating  that  the  person  applying  for  admission  is 
a person  who  is  known  to  him. 

54.  You  mentioned  that  the  Committee  of 
1836  recommended  that  in  future  grants  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  property  was  to  be  con- 
sidered public  property.  The  Treasury  agreed 
to  renew  the  annual  grant  upon  the  understand- 
ing that  the  whole  Society’s  property  should  be 
declared  public,  and  held  in  trust  by  the  Society 
tor  the  purposes  they  professed  to  carry  out?1— 
Yes. 

55.  That  arose  in  consequence  of  the  Royal 
0.69. 


Dublin  Society  asserting  at  one  time,  that 
Leinster  House  was  purchased  with  then  own 
money  ? — They  did  so  assert  it,  and  it  was  the 
fact;  but  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
were  of  opinion  that  that  gave  them  a private 
right  which  the  feeling  of  the  present,  day  would 
never  think  of  sanctioning,  nor  would  the  Society 
now  assert  it. 

56.  Leinster  House  was  purchased  in  the  year 
1814  for  20,000/.?— Yes. 

57.  The  lease  was  taken  from  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
of  Leinster  Lawn,  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  had  paid  for  it,  300  Z.  per  annum  ? — Yes. 

58.  £.5,000  of  the  20,000 1.  was  paid  down, 
and  the  rest  was  paid,  interest  and  principal, 
by  instalments,  till  the  whole  was  completed,  in 
the  year  1837  ? — Yes. 

59.  Would  the  whole  amount  of  the  private 
subscriptions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  from 
the  date  of  the  purchase  of  Leinster  House  up 
to  the  year  1837,  have  paid  the  whole  of  the 
principal,  together  with  the  interest?— I cannot 
say  that  I have  ever  seen  the  mode  by  whicli  the 
20,000 1.  was  discharged,  but  no  application  was 
made  to  Parliament  for  aid  in  discharging  it. 

60.  What  is  the  present  position  of  Leinster 
Lawn ; do  you  consider  it  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  public  ? — Certainly. 

61.  Has  there  been  an  application,  or  is  there 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin, 
that  it  should  be  more  open  to  the  public  than  it 
is  at  present? — I have  not  so  heard  it  stated. 
At  present,  to  throw  it  more  open  would  be  accom- 
panied with  some  difficulty.  The  premises  of  our 
Museum,  in  consequence  of  some  of  these  very 
requirements,  were  so  unprotected,  there  being 
no  window  shutters,  that  some  thieves  broke  in 
and  opened  one  of  our  cases,  and  took  out  some 
of  our  more  valuable  specimens  of  minerals ; they 
were  afterwards  recovered,  and  the  thieves  were 
prosecuted.  On  their  trial,  the  recorder  stated 

‘ that  the  Society  had  only  to  blame  themselves  for 
having  their  premises  in  such  an  unprotected 
state. 

62.  If  there  was  a general  feeling  expressed 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  that 
Leinster  Hall  should  be  more  freely  open  to  the 
public,  would  the  only  plea  that  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  would  set  up  against  such  a proposi- 
tion be,  the  inadequacy  of  their  resources  to  pro- 
tect their  property  from  plunder  or  destruction  ? 
— I think  they  would  probably  put  in  two  other 
pleas;  first,  that  it  would  turn  their  premises 
into  a thoroughfare  from  Merrion-square  to 
Molesworth-street ; and  I think  they  would  also 
make  this  natural  objection,  that  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  contribute  annually  _ their 
subscriptions  towards  its  support,  and  their  un- 
paid personal  labours  towards  its  management, 
the  privileges  they  have  as  members  are  very 
few,  scarcely  any ; the  privileges  they  have  are 
simply  that  of  borrowing  books  from  the  Library, 
and  the  use  of  that  lawn ; no  doubt  that  privi- 
lege would  be  pressed,  and  pressed  more  parti- 
cularly by  those  who  enjoy  that  lawn;  they 
would  feel  that  it  was  taking  from  them  one  of 
their  few  remaining  privileges,  and  it  would 
tend  therefore  to  reduce  the  number  of  members; 
I for  myself  cannot  say  that  I could  anticipate 
that  the  Society  would  feel  on  that  otherwise 
than  as  Parliament  should  wish,  if  any  expres- 
sion of  the  feeling  of  Parliament  was  offered.  _ 

63.  The  position  of  the  Society  in  its  bearings 
as  a private  society  would  in  fact  to  some  extent 
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Maunsell,  public  in  this  respect? — I do  not  conceive  that  it 

Esq.  would,  I think  it  would  take  the  same  position 

as  it  did  on  the  question  of  the  opening  of  the 

25  April  Botanical  Gardens  on  Sundays.  That  was  a ques- 
1S64.  tion  on  which  religious  feeling  was  strongly 
excited  in  Ireland,  nevertheless  the  Society 
yielded  at  once,  on  the  expression  of  the  feeling 
of  Parliament.  I do  not  think  the  question  is 
one  on  which  any  very  strong  feeling  would  be 
expressed  by  the  members. 

64.  You  have  stated  that  one  of  the  privileges 
of  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is,  the 
power  of  borrowing  books  from  the  Library  ? — 
Yes,  they  have  the  power  of  borrowing  one  book 
at  a time,  except  in  the  case  of  persons  engaged 
in  literary  publications,  who,  upon  special  appli- 
cation to  the  Library  committee,  are  empowered 
by  their  order  to  have  two,  three,  or  four  books, 
as  may  be  required. 

65.  How  long  can  a member  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  lceep  a volume? — A fortnight. 

66.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  made  on 
the  part  of  the  public  that  they  have  been  incon- 
venienced in  their  studies  by  books  being  away 
when  they  have  wanted  them  ? — I never  heard 
of  any. 

67.  Your  Society  is  divided  into  eight  depart- 
ments, each  being  superintended  by  a com- 
mittee?— Yes. 

68.  Each  of  them  consisting  of  11  mem- 
bers?— Yes,  the  eight  committees  being,  agri- 
culture, chemistry,  library,  natural  history, 
botany,  fine  arts,  manufactures  and  natural 
philosophy.  If  the  recommendation  of  last  year 
should  be  carried  out  they  would  be  reduced  to 
seven  by  the  consolidation  of  the  chemistry  with 
the  natural  philosphy. 

69.  The  committee  of  natural  history  takes 
within  its  scope  geology, mineralogy,  and  zoology  r 
— Yes. 

70.  And  natural  philosophy  comprises  mechan- 
ics ? — I would  rather  that  that  part  of  the  exa- 
mination were  left  to  some  of  my  friends  who 
are  to  follow  me. 

71.  Who  are  the  officers  of  the  Society  who  re- 
ceive salaries  ? — The  only  general  officers  that 
are  paid  are  the  assistant  secretary  and  the 
registrar.  In  the  departments  they  pay  the 
librarian,  they  pay  the  curator  of  the  Museum, 
they  pay  the  curator  of  the  Agricultural  Museum, 
and  they  pay  the  curator  of  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens ; there  are  subordinates  who  are  also  paid. 

72.  They  pay  the  masters  of  the  Art  School? — 
The  Art  School  stands  upon  a separate  footing 
altogether.  The  Art  School  has  undergone 
various  changes.  It  was  grafted  upon  our  Society 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  so  continued  up  to 
1848.  In  1848,  Lord  Clarendon  being  then 
Lord  Lieutenant,  it  was  resolved  to  carry  into 
Ireland  a branch  of  the  Schools  of  Design  that 
were  then  being  established  in  this  country,  and 
that  School  of  Design  became  grafted  upon  our 
Bchool.  A master  and  three  assistant  masters 
were  appointed  by  the  Government.  After  two 
or  three  years,  two  of  the  masters  were  withdrawn 
by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art ; and  the 
master  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  head  of  the  school,  from  increasing 
years,  lost  some  of  the  efficiency  he  might  have 
had  in  former  times,  and  the  schools  were  repre- 
sented in  consequence  to  be  not  in  a satisfactory 
state.  The  school  comprises  four  departments, 
figure,  landscape  and  ornament,  architecture,  and 


modelling.  There  were  only  two  masters.  Last 
year  an  arrangement  which  had  been  a matter 
of  negotiation  for  several  years  brought  the  then 
existing  state  of  things  to  an  end;  the  former 
master  was  superannuated,  and  two  certificated 
masters  were  appointed,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art ; and  the  schools 
are  now  working  in  the  highest  degree  of  effi- 
ciency ; the  fees,  which  do  not  quite  meet  the 
expenditure  of  the  schools,  are  supplemented  by 
aid  from  the  Society. 

73.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  what  are 
the  relations  at  this  present  moment  between  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  School  of  Art? — 
The  school  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council.  The  Council,  who  could  not  themselves 
take  the  special  charge  of  the  schools,  delegated 
the  management  to  the  committee  of  fine  arts. 
Thus,  the  committee  of  fine  arts,  acting  as 
deputed  by  the  Council,  have  the  immediate  charge 
of  that  school. 

74.  At  the  present  moment,  the  whole  direction, 
of  that  school  is  canned  on  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  is  it  not? — Yes,  they  do  not 
give  us  any  money. 

75.  What  jurisdiction,  or  what  power  has  the 
fine  arts  committee  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
with  regard  to  the  School  of  Art,  are  they  to  be 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  visitors? — I think 
they  occupy  the  same  position  as  is  filled  by  local 
committees,  whether  it  be  in  Birmingham  or 
Cork,  or  anywhere  else.  They,  in  fact,  have  full 
control  over  the  officers.  The.  department 
would  not  recognise  their  pupils  at  examinations 
unless  they  were  trained  by  certificated  masters. 

76.  With  regard  to  the  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  those  lectures  are  free,, 
are  they  not  ? — They  are.  By  the  arrangement 
of  1854  the  educational  staff  is  made  common  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry.  The  first  part  of  each  set  of  lec- 
tures, which  is  in  the  nature  of  a popular  lecture, 
is  delivered  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  is 
free.  The  second  part,  which  assumes  the  form 
of  a technical  lecture,  is  delivered  at  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  and  for  that  a fee  is  charged ; 
I am  not  acquainted  with  the  details.  The  deli- 
very of  free  lectures  has  been  always  strongly 
urged  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  with  the  view 
of  diffusing  in  the  metropolis  and  the  country  a 
taste  for  science  and  art.  In  the  Appendix  to  the. 
Report  of  1836  there  is  a very  strong  letter  from 
a gentleman  of  the  very  highest  eminence  in  Ire- 
land, Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  in  which  he  strongly  urges  upon  the 
Committee  that  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  should  be  free,  and  tire  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee-  of  1836  was  to. 
the  like  effect,  that  those  lectures  should  be  free. 
The  Committee  which  sat  in  the1  year  1829,  on 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  having,  on  the  con- 
trary, recommended  that  those  lectures  should  be 
open  to  the  public  only  upon  a payment  of  a 
fee. 

77.  At  one  time  you  had  a professor  of  the 
veterinary  art,  with  a forge  attached,  had  you 
not? — Yes,  that  was  after  the  Farming  So- 
ciety was  abolished,  and'  their  functions  were 
transferred  over  to  us ; it  was  speedily  found  that 
that  professorship  was  not  consistent  with  our 
line  of  operations,  and  it  was  discontinued.  It 
has  been  discontinued  more  than  30  years. 

78.  Why  was  it  not  consistent  with  your  line 
ef  operations  ?— At  that  time.  it.  was  not  very  con- 
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sistent  with  them  ; I think  it  might  be  very  con- 
sistent with  them  at  present  ; at  that  time  it  was 
not  so  considered. 

79.  There  was  also,  at  one  time,  a professor  of 
mining  and  engineering? — Yes.  The  proposi- 
tion made  by  the  Treasury  Commissioners  was, 
that  there  should  be  two  professors  in  connexion 
with  agriculture  and  two  in  connexion  with 
mining,  who  should  be  placed  in  connexion  with 
the  Dublin  Society  and  that  two  other  professor- 
ships should  be  discontinued.  The  two  profes- 
sorships which  they  wished  to  annex  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  were  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  those  of  agricultural  chemistry  and 
botany.  Those  which  they  wished  to  annex  with 
a view  to  the  encouragement  of  mining  industry 
were  mineralogy  and  geology. 

80.  Is  there  .a  professor  of  mineralogy  at  pre- 
sent ? — Yes  ; but  the  arrangement  winch  took 
place  in  the  year  1854  contemplated  that,  upon 
the  death  of  that  present  professor,  the  professor- 
ship should  not  be  continued. 

81.  What  is  the  name  of  the  present  professor? 
— The  present  professor  is  Dr.  Scouler.  He  is  a 
very  old  man,  and  has  long  since  ceased  to  per- 
form any  duties.  He  resides  permanently  in 
Scotland,  and  was,  in  fact,  by  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  1854,  allowed  so  to  do,  his  salary  being 
continued  to  be  paid  to  him  rather  in  the  nature 
of  a pension,  with  the  understanding  that  his 
place  should  not  be  filled  up.  The  attention  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Haughton,  who  has  devoted  a great 
deal  of  time  to  the  arrangement  of  our  Minera- 
logical  Museum,  was  called  very  forcibly  to  the 
want  that  would  be  felt  by  the  discontinuance  of 
that  professorship  ; and,  very  much  by  his  efforts, 
Mr.  Robert  Scott,  a mineralogist  of  the  highest 
character,  undertook  to  act  as  deputy,  and  is  now 
giving  lectures  as  such.  We  would  press  most 
earnestly  that  those  professorships  should  be  con- 
tinued ; we  think  they  are  very  essential,  both 
for  the  country  at  large  and  for  the  operations  of 
the  Society. 

82.  When  you  say  “ those  professorships,”  do 
you  mean  the  professors  of  chemistry  and  mine- 
ralogy ? — We  should  wish  to  have  associated  with 
us  toe  professorships  of  agricultural  chemistry, 
and  botany  as  connected  with  agriculture ; and, 
with  regard  to  mining,  we  should  like  to  have 
mineralogical  and  geological  professorships. 

83.  Do  you  think  it  absolutely  essential  that 
the  Society  should  have  an  agricultural  chemist 
attached  to  it  ? — Yes. 

84.  Has  not  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  a 
chemist  attached  to  it  ? — Yes ; but  he  is  only 
open  for  analysis  on  payment  of  fees. 

85.  There  are  two  professors  of  chemistry  at 
Stephen’s  Green,  are  there  not  ? — There  are. 

86.  Do  you  think  it,  therefore,  necessary,  to 
have  a fourth  professor  of  chemistry  in  Dublin  ? 
—Yes ; for  this  reason.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant departments  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
is  its  Agricultural  Department,  and  it  is  increasing 
in  importance.  References  are  constantly  coming 
before  us,  more  especially  within  the  last  10  or 
15  years,  upon  the  subject  of  artificial  manures 
and  soils,  and  other  things  which,  call  for  a con- 
tinuance of  that  branch  in  connexion  with  us. 

87.  Analyses  of  soils  and  manures  could  be  done, 
I presume,  by  the  chemist  attached  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  could  they  not  ? — Yes ; but 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  operations  in 
Dublin  are  very  scant  indeed ; in  point  of  fact, 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  confines  itself 
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practically  to  the  provinces,  because  it  conceives 
that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  addresses  itself  to 
the  metropolis.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
has  never  held  a show  in  Dublin  during  the 
20  years  it  has  been  in  existence,  because  it 
thinks  that  the  field  is  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ; and  it  finds  considerable 
difficulties  now  in  holding  its  provincial  shows, 
from  the  great  increase  of  local  farming  societies, 
which  local  farming  societies  are  much  more  likely 
to  refer  questions  to  us  than  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

88.  Dr.  Apjohn  is  the  chemist  attached  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  is  he  not  ? — Yes ; a 
chemist  of  a very  high  character. 

89.  Will  you  put  in  the  names  and  dates  of 
appointment,  and  the  salaries  of  the  different 
professors  connected  with  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
up  to  the  present  day? — ( The  Witnesshanded  in 
the  same.  Vide  Appendix). 

90.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Society  under  their  separate 
heads,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  those  require- 
ments have  been  made  to  the  Treasury  ? — The 
first  requirement  is  that  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  Mineralogy.  The  Museum 
building  is  at  present,  to  a great  extent,  a shell ; 
it  was  built  one  half  by  Parliament,  and  the  other 
half  by  private  subscription  of  the  members ; in 
fact,  for  severabyears,  the  admission  money  of  the 
members  was  set  apart  to  create  a fund  to  build 
anew  Museum.  When  the  Government  took 
possession  of  the  premises,  built  with  the  intention 
of  forming  a Museum,  they  obliged  us  to  build 
upon  Leinster  Lawn ; that  greatly  increased  the 
expense,  because  it  made  it  necessary  for  the  So- 
ciety to  erect  a very  costly  building,  suitable  in 
architecture  to  the  position  of  the  Society,  out  of 
their  own  funds ; and,  by  dint  of  great  economy, 
they  were  able  to  contribute  6,000  l The  Go- 
vernment contributed,  in  three  separate  grants, 
5,800  l.,  and  they  have  since  contributed  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  fittings.  The  Museum  con- 
sists of  two  floors,  and  up  to  this  year  the  base- 
ment was  the  bare  ground,  there  being  no  floor 
whatsoever,  and  numbers  of  valuable  specimens 
of  the  larger  classes  were  being  lost  and  injured 
in  that  unfinished  room.  The  upper  floor,  which 
is  devoted  to  natural  history  and  mineralogy, 
has  three  galleries,  or  rather  two  galleries  and  its 
own  floor.  The  contemplation  of  the  design  was 
that  glass  cases  should  go  all  round  that  Museum 
on  its  several  galleries  and  floor ; those,  are 
not  yet  supplied,  and  many  boxes, . containing 
most  valuable  donations  from  foreign  contri- 
butors, are  lying  packed-up  unopened,  and  some 
have  absolutely  perished  and  been  lost  from 
that  state  of  things.  An  estimate,  has  been  made 
for  the  Museum,  and  the  calculation  is  that,  with 
the  greatest  possible  economy,  the  cases  and  other 
matters  required  to  set  out  the  specimens  would 
involve  the  sum  of  4,500  Z. : that  is  rather  less 
than  we  had  estimated  as  our  requirements,  but 
I name  it  as  the  sum  which  was  added  to  by 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  the  Treasury  Com- 
missioners; they  admitted  the  necessity  of  4,500  Z. 
Coming  next  to  the  Library : by  the  removal  of 
the  specimens  from  what  were  formerly  the 
museum  rooms,  five  different  rooms  have  been 
made  available  for,  the  use  of  the  Library  ; not 
one  of  those  rooms  is  furnished  with  shelves. 
We  have  many  thousands  of  valuable  books  not 
only  stowed  away  in  our  attics,  but  they  are 
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absolutely  lying  in  piles  between  the  timber 
framing  of  the  roof,  where  I had  the  honour  to 
conduct  Lord  Granville  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
visited  us ; and  lie  had  to  pick  his  way,  as  best  he 
could,  through  the  king-posts  and  principals  of 


quate,  from  what  I know  of  the  immense  collec- 
tion which  is  to  be  shelved. 

95.  What  is  the  name  of  your  librarian? — Mr. 
Colies. 

96.  Has  he  made  any  calculation  as  to  what 


the  framing,  to  see  the  fact  himself,  that  we  had  amount  would  be  required  ? — I do  not  think  he 
there  thousands  of  volumes  utterly  inaccessible,  has. 


even  to  members  : as  to  saying  that  the  members 
could  get  at  them,  it  would  be  utterly  hopeless. 
The  building  presents  a very  long  facade,  one 
principal  room  being  devoted  to  the  readers  ; and 
the  room  appropriated  for  the  readers  will,  when 
the  other  rooms  are  taken  into  use,  stand  between 


97.  The  Commissioners  went  upon  his  state- 
ment, I presume,  in  naming  1,000  Z.  ? — I think  the 
Library  Committee  wanted  1,500  Z.,  but,  from  a 
feeling  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  press  for 
such  a large  grant,  it  was  restricted  to  1,000  Z. 
Will  you  proceed  with  the  requirements  ? 


what  is  now  the  present  Library  and  the  new  — Passing  from  that  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
rooms,  the  readers  occupying  the  central  room,  meut.  F or  many  years  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
which  will  be  most  convenient  in  every  way.  On  ment  has  been  increasing  in  importance,  and 
examining  the  plan  you  see,  next  the  present  in  the  number  of  animals  and  the  quantity  of 
large  Library,  there  is  a room  set  apart  for  the  farming  machinery  which  has  been  exhibited, 
advantage  and  benefit  of  readers,  both  in  the  Some  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  by  private 
evening  and  in  the  day  ; the  rooms  beyond  that,  whip  in  the  Society,  among  those  who  were 
lying  south  of  that,  are  now  unfurnished  with  friendly  to  agricultural  exhibitions,  to  get  up  a 
shelves,  and  what  we  would  respectfully  ask  the  fund  to  roof  over  what  was  the  old  stableyard  of 
Committee,  is  to  recommend  the  grant  to  us  of  Leinster  House ; that  was  done  at  an  expense 
such  means  as  will  enable  us  to  shelve  those  of  4,800  Z.  In  the  course  of  two  years  after  it 
rooms.  I may  mention  that  within  the  last  year  was  built,  an  exhibition  of  Irish  manufactures 
the  Society  have  received  from  one  gentleman  a took  place  there,  under  a guarantee  contributed 
present  of  a library,  which  in  valued  at  many  by  private  individuals.  One  of  the  necessities  of 
thousand  pounds,  a collection  of  very  valuable  that  exhibition  was  the  erection  of  galleries;  they 
works ; and  they  have  received  it  upon  the  con-  were  . erected  with  funds  collected  in  that  exhi- 
dition  that  they  be  kept  together  as  the  Joly  bition,  and  they  are  now  increasing  the  value  of 
Library.  Those  rooms  are  being  fitted  up  very  that  agricultural  hall  by  about  1,000  Z.  more ; 
slowly  for  want  of  funds;  and  if  Parliament  would  notwithstanding  that,  the  premises  were  found  to 
enable  us  to  complete  the  shelving  required  for  be  entirely  inadequate,  and  the  exhibitors  of 
those  two  rooms,  we  venture  to  submit  that  we  farming  machinery  objected  to  having  their 
should  have  the  most  generally  useful  public  valuable  inplements  and  machinery  put  out  upon 
library  in  Ireland,  and  probably  I might  go  even  the  lawn  in  temporary  wooden  sheds,  where  they 
further.  were  very  much  exposed  to  the  weather.  A 

91.  What  is  the  principle  of  admission  to  the  proposition  was  then  made  that  we  should  pur- 

Library  ? — Simply  a certificate  from  any  mem-  chase  a yard,  called  Shelburne  Yard,  annexed  to 
ber  that  the  person  is  respectable  and  proper  to  our  premises,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
be  entrusted  with  the  privilege.  The  usage  in  grounds  available  for  agi'icultural  exhibitions ; 
London  is,  I believe,  that  two  householders  should  and,  with  a view  to  our  acquisition  of  that  yard, 
certify.  In  Dublin  it  is  analogous  to  that ; it  is  we  offered  to  commute  the  rent  which  it  had 
merely  a certificate  signed  by  any  member,  which  been  agreed  we  should  get  from  the  National 
can  be  easily  obtained.  Gallery  (of  100  Z.  a year)  for  a sum  of  3,000  Z., 

92.  Is  there  any  desire  manifested  that  there  'would  enable  us  to  purchase  that  and  roof 

should  be  an  alteration  with  regard  to  the  mode  over.  It  was  all-important  that  the  ground 
of  admission,  by  allowing  persons  to  be  admitted  8 ,u.  u°t  _ pass^  away  while  Parliament  was 
on  the  introduction  of  some  well-known  and  re-  “akl°£  nP. its.  ™in<3’  and>  accordingly,  a number 
spectable  citizen  of  Dublin,  though  not  a member  , private  individuals  joined  in  a guarantee,  upon 

of  the  Society  ?— I have  not  heard  such  a desire  ^ich  money  has  been  borrowed,  and  that  yard 
expressed.  I do  not  think  it  possible,  from  the  tas  keen  sold  t0  tll0se  private  owners  in  trust : 
number  of  members  (comprising  every  class  in  whatever  may  be  the  result,  in  the  event  of 


Dublin),  tliat  there  can  bedhe  slightest  difficulty  ^e  ^UI1C]S  not  being  forthcoming,  they  must  hold 
it  if,  instead  of  cer-  ^ as  private  property.  An  exhibition  is  now  in 


in  obtaining  introductions ; but  if7  instead  of  cer-  - ...  . ..  : 

tificates  signed  by  members  of  the  Society,  a course. of  progress  there, for  exhibiting  machinery 
recommendation  signed  by  a householder  were  111  moti°n  ’>  the  yard  was  to  come  in  use,  and  it 
suggested,  I see  no  very  important  principle  in-  was  necessary  for  that  purpose  that  a roof  should 
volved  in  it.  Up  to  this  time  I have  never  heard  ke  Put  0Ter  it,  and  that  roof  has  been  contracted 
of  any  respectable  person  having  the  slightest  ^or  ^7  the  Exhibition  Committee  for  a sum  of 
difficulty  in  procuring  admission  to  the  readincr-  L200  Z.  The  Society  are  anxious  that  that  roof, 
room.  0 °fi  iron  and  glass  of  the  best  construction,  should 


93.  Mr.  Waldron.-]  What  is  the  vslue  of  Dr.  ;i  1 ^eePfctfu%  ask 

i ’ " ••  « J <-■  ’ - - - from  the  hands  of  this  Committee  is,  a recommen- 


Joly’s  collection? — Several  thousand  pounds,  „ , , . , „ 

I think  10,000  volumes  will  be  added  by  Dr!  Xw  T? if  U8  f ? upon  ourselves  the 
Joly’s  collection.  P"1.0™  of  *e  7ard  and  t0  retain  the  roof, 

f,,  which  the  contractor  has  liberty  either  to  leave 

_ 9h_Chalrma?-l  ™ 111  y.ou, state  what  amount  or  take  away  at  the  termination  of  this  exhibition. 


is  estimated  as  being  required  to  put  the  Library  The  shows  'of  the  Agricultural " Society  "ore"  he- 
into  proper  condition  ? — The  estimate  which  coming  most  important  in  their  influence,  on  the 


„ j i m-  r\i  , rr,  , iujpu,wt  in  wieu  iimuenoe  oil 

pM,ed  the  approval  of  Sir  Chai-les  Trevelyan  was  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  and  they 
1,000/  1 should  myself,  from  having  a con-  are  attended  by  the  gentry  from  all  parts  of  the 

siderable  library,  and  knowing  something  of  country,  and  the  farming  machinery  there  exhi- 
shemng,  have  thought  the  sum  wholly  made-  bited  is  gradually  finding  its  way  into  every  part 

of 
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of  Ireland.  We  think  it  is  very  important,  view- 
ing Ireland  as  having  its  principal  resource  in 
farming  operations,  that  every  scope  should  be 
given  to  extend  the  benefits  of  those  farming 
shows  : and  with  that  view  the  sum  of  3,000  Z. 
is  asked  for.  As  an  inducement  to  grant  that, 
we  propose  to  commute  our  rent  of  100 Z,  a year. 

99.  Have  you  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Treasury  upon  that  subject? — I think  we  have 
been  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
last  five  years  upon  the  subject. 

100.  I refer  particularly  to  the  proposition  of 
commuting  your  rent  of  100  Z.  a year  into  a sum 
of  3,000 Z.  ? — Yes,  we  have  made  that  offer. 

101.  What  reply  have  you  received? — The 
reply  is,  that  it  will  be  taken  as  a whole  and  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  other  applications, 

102.  The  National  Gallery  owes  at  this  mo- 
ment several  years’  rent,  does  it  not? — They 
have  never  paid  us  anything;  they  made  an 
agreement  to  pay  us  100  Z.  a year.  It  will  be  in 
& recollection  of  most  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee,  that  formerly  a sunk  fence  with  an 
old  and  unseemly  wall  divided  the  lawn  from 
Merrion-square.  On  the  faith  of  700  Z.  now  due 
to  us  by  the  National  Gallery,  who  have  never 
paid  their  rent,  we  have  erected  a railing  of  very 
great  beauty  along  Merrion-square,  which  cost 
us,  with  the  gates  and  piers,  900  Z. ; we  have  had 
to  pav  that  out  of  the  subscriptions  of  the  members, 
which,  in  fact,  has  left  that  fund  utterly  bank- 
rupt. 

103.  I presume  you  do  not  expect  to  get  much 
from  the  National  Gallery? — Yes,  we  do. 

104.  How  ? — We  have  the  power  of  distress, 
and  I believe,  likewise,  we  have  the  power  of 
ejectment;  in  fact,  it  was  proposed  several  times 
at  meetings  of  our  Society,  that  the  National 
Gallery  should  bo  served  with  notice  to  quit  as 
ordinary  tenants ; but  with  the  wish  to  preserve 
the  good  feeling  which  has  always  existed  between 
the  Dublin  Society  and  other  institutions,  we 
always  felt  it  would  come  right  in  the  end,  and 
that  we  should  get  that  money,  though  there 
might  be  difficulties  in  getting  it  regularly  in  the 
first  instance. 

105.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  none 
of  the  public  money  has  been  spent  upon  this 
agricultural  hall,  but  that  it  has  been  erected 
wholly  by  private  subscriptions? — Yes;  there 
were  a number  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Agricultural  Committee  who  used  to  walk  round 
the  shows  with  a little  pocket  book,  impressing 
upon  each  member  that  he  could  not  give  them 
less  than  5 Z.,  and  probably  he  would  give  them 
more  towards  this  fund  they  were  creating;  and 
the  fund  was  collected  in  that  way. 

106.  I presume  that  that  mode  of  obtaining 
assistance  is  now  rather  difficult  to  be  carried  on? 
— Considering  that  we  have  had  to  go  to  our 
members  for  nearly  everything  the  last  10  years, 
and  ask  them  for  special  subscriptions  and  special 
guarantees,  I think  we  can  hardly  anticipate  that 
we  could  get  anything  more. 

107.  Is  3,000 Z.  all  that  you  require  for  your 
Agricultural  Department? — For  our  Agricultural 
Department  we  are  restricted  by  the  Treasury 
Commissioners  to  3,000  Z.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
at  all  that  that  comes  up  to  the  requirements ; 
I think  the  importance  of  that  department  can- 
not be  overrated.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  by 
this  Committee  that  the  grants  which  we  are  re- 
ceiving now  from  Parliament  for  these  important 
objects  are  only  about  half  what  we  got  for 

0.69. 


the  first  20  years  of  this  century,  I hope  the 
Committee  will  think  that  we  are  not  exigeant 
in  asking  not  only  for  the  3,000  Z.,  but  for 
increased  annual  means  of  holding  their  agricul- 
tural shows.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  shows 
were  the  first  that  were  held  in  this  country,  and 
they  have  grown  from  trifling  beginnings  to  pro- 
digious shows.  The  introduction  of  the  railway 
system  makes  a show  now  in  Dublin,  which  was 
formerly  a local  matter,  a matter  of  importance 
and  interest  for  the  whole  of  Ireland ; prizes  are 
taken  for  animals  from  all  parts.  I think  last 
year  Sir  Frederick  Ileygate,  the  Member  for 
Londonderi'y,  got  the  first  prize ; this  year  the 
first  prize  has  gone  to  Mr.  Talbot  Crosbie,  of  the 
county  of  Kerry.  Mr.  Meade,  of  Cork,  lias 
also  carried  away  a prize,  and  a prize  has  gone 
to  Tipperary  also.  The  prizes  for  animals  ex- 
hibited are  therefore  tending  to  improve  the 
stock  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  The  following 
paragraph  has  been  put  in  my  hand  from  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  the  year 
1856  : — “ It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  abstract 
that  192  head  of  shorthorned  breeding  stock 
were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
late  spring  show  more  than  at  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  at  Chelmsford:  190  head 
more  than  were  shown  at  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  at  Inverness ; 
and  167  more  than  were  exhibited  at  the  show 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society 
of  Ireland,  at  Athlone,  or  15  head  of  similar 
stock  more  than  were  exhibited  collectively  at 
the  three  principal  shows  of  the  United  King- 
dom held  during  the  year  1856.”  "What  I have 
said  of  animals  applies  with  greater  force  with 
respect  to  the  small  farmer,  who  has  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  improvements  brought  about 
year  after  year  in  agricultural  implements. 

108.  Did  I rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  would  require  1,200  Z.  for  the  roof  in  Shel- 
burne Yard  ?— That  is  the  contract  price  at  which 
it  is  being  put  up.  There  is  a clause  which  the 
committee  nave  put  in  the  contract,  that  they 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  it  or  give  it  over  to  the 
contractors  upon  the  terms  named.  I think  that 
it  would  come  to  the  Society  at  a net  cost  of 
about  1,000  Z.  It  has  been  put  up  very  cheaply 
by  an  Irish  firm. 

109.  Do  you  include  that  in  .the  3,000  l.  ? — No. 

110.  How  much  do  you  require  _ for  the 
Museum? — We  are  limiting  the  application  to 
4,500  Z.  The  sum  named  for  the  Library  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Treasury  Commissioners  at  1,000  Z. 
We  would  ask  to  make  it  more,  in  consideration 
of  our  having  received  a very  large  donation  of 
something  like  10,000  volumes.  We  then  would 
ask  that  the  Committee  would  recommend  that 
we  should  have  3,000  Z.  for  the  purchase  of  that 
valuable  property  in  Shelburne  Yard. 

111.  Colonel  White.']  Will  Shelburne  Yard  hold 

all  the  agricultural  implements  generally  shown 
there,  or  likely  to  be  shown?— -We  have  another 
yard  on  the  other  side,  which  would  be  also 
available.  _ . 

112.  Chairman.']  Ab  regards  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  what  are  the  requirements  ’-—There  is 
an  absolute  want  of  a museum. 

113.  For  a hortussiccus,  as  at  Kew? — Yes ; 
such  a museum  as  has  been  erected  at  Kew 
would,  I need  not  say,  more  than  come  up  to  our 
desires;  our  gardens  at  Glasnevin  have  been 
always  looked  upon  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
kingdom  in  their  arrangements.  The  number  of 
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•visitors  now  exceeds  what  probably  anyone  could 
have  imagined.  During  the  last  year  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  those  gardens  has  exceeded 
200,000  persons.  I have  prepared  a memoran- 
dum showing  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
visited  the  different  departments  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  for  ten  years.  For  the  five  years 
from  1S54  to  1S5S  the  average  was  125,000;  for 
the  five  years  ending  1863,  the  average  was 
245,000,  being  very  nearly  double.  There  is  a 
gradual  increase,  and  if  the  Committee  would 
give  us  the  meaus  to  open  our  Library  every  night 
in  the  week,  it.  would  be  a great  boon  to  the  class 
who  would  avail  themselves  of  it.  You  may 
imagine  how  closely  run  we  are  for  want  of  funds 
when,  for  the  want  of  gas  and  the  wages  of  one 
attendant,  which  would  enable  us  to  make  that 
Library  available  for  three  days  more  for  the 
class  who  most  of  all  require  it,  namely,  those 
who  come  to  read  there  in  the  evening,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  restrict  it  to  three  days.  With 
regard  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  we  ask  only 
1,000/. ; but  I would  rather  that  Dr.  Steele,  who 
is  more  conversant  with  that  head,  were  allowed 
to  give  evidence  upon  it. 

114.  It  is  also  proposed,  is  it  not,  that  there 
should  be  a professor  attached  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens? — Yes,  a professor  of  botany.  The 

rofessor  of  botany  is  still  existing,  and  he  gives 

is  lectures  partly  at  our  society  and  partly  at 
Stephen’s  Green.  Tins  is  a pencil  sketch  of  the 
Palm  House  which  has  been  erected  in  our 
Botanical  Gardens  {producing  it). 

115.  Is  any  portion  of  this  sum  which  you  re- 
quire for  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  consequence 
of  widening  walks  or  passages  in  the  green- 
houses in  consequence  of  the  increased  influx  of 
visitors? — I do  not  think  so.  The  increase  of 
visitors  practically  obliges  us  to  close  the  gardens 
one  day  when  they  are  open  on  an  admission 
at  a fee  of  6 d. ; but  it  is  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning.  The  gardens  require  a good  deal 
more  attention  from  the  vast  influx  of  visitors. 

116.  Does  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  attach 
any  value  to  the  500  Z.  per  annum  granted  to  the 
Zoological  Society  being  included  in  its  esti- 
mate '! — Not  the  slightest ; we  think  we  suffer 
from  it,  because  I have  constantly  heard  it  stated 
that  we  are  receiving  6,000  Z.  a year.  The  fact 
is,  we  are  receiving  5,500  Z.  a year,  and  we  get 
the  credit  of  the  other  500  Z.,  which  we'  have  not 
the  spending  of. 

117.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety if  that  sum  were  removed  from  their  esti- 
mate?— I should  say  none  whatever.  I have 
always  understood  that  the  suggestion  which 
emanated  from  the  Treasury  Commissioners,  of 
affiliating  all  the  societies,  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  the  Hibernian  Academy,  and  others 
which  receive  Parliamentary  aid,  was  entirely 
with  a view  to  facilitate  the  passing  through 
Parliament  of  a single  vote  instead  of  a number 
of  successive  small  votes. 

118.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan .]  You  were  asked 
the  amount  of  subscriptions  and  the  amount  of 
grant  up  to  1830 ; would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  continuing  that  Return  from  1830  up  to  the 
present  date? — I think  such 'a  Return  has  been 
made  to  Parliament. 

119.  Is  that  the  Paper  you  refer  to  ( handing  a 
Paper  to  the  Witness )? — Yes. 

120.  Will  you  state  the  amount  which  the 
Dublin  Society  had  granted  to  it  ? — Last  year  it 


is  6,000  Z. ; the  year  before,  it  is  6,000 1. ; those 
are  public  grants. 

121.  Do  those  grants  include  the  500  Z.  a year 
applicable  to  the  Zoological  Department? — Yes. 

122.  Accordingly,  the  ycai'ly  grant  to  the 
Dublin  Society  for  its  purposes  is  only  5,500  Z.  ? 
— J ust  so. 

123.  What  is  the  amount  set  down  as  private 
subscriptions  of  members  and  friends  ? — The 
private  subscriptions  when  this  return  was  made 
fin  1860)  was  very  large.  They  arc  put  down 
as  6,198  Z. ; that  included  the  special  collection  I 
mentioned  to  the  chairman,  as  being  made  from 
the  members  for  the  building  of  the  agricultural 
hall. 

124.  You  mean  that  that  amount  of  6,000  Z.  for 
that  particular  year,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the 
general  annual  subscription  of  members  and 
friends  of  the  Society  r — No. 

125.  The  general  average  being,  as  you  have 
stated,  about  1,300  Z.  a year  ?— Yes. 

126.  Mr.  GcorgeA  What  is  the  amount  received 
from  the  shows  ? — The  amount  received  from  the 
shows  is  about  1,500  Z.  a year. 

127.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan .]  In  the  Paper  in 
your  hand,  a comparison  is  instituted  between 
Parliamentary  grants  to  the  Dublin  Society,  and 
Parliamentary  grants  Eo  a variety  of  analogous 
institutions  in  this  country,  and  also  between  the 
subscriptions  raised  in  respect  of  each  of  those 
institutions.  Do  you  find  the  private  subscrip- 

’ tions  in  aid  of  any  of  those  institutions  supported 
by  Parliamentary  grants,  at  all  comparable  to 
those  of  .the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — No. 

128.  Will  you  mention  the  largest  amount  of 
private  subscriptions  in  aid  of  Government 
grant  in  any  of  those  institutions? — The  largest 
I find  is  a sum  spread  over  ten  years,  consisting 
of  fees  and  subscriptions  in  respect  of  the  Natural 
History  and  Industrial  Museum  at  Edinburgh, 
I may  take  them  in  order.  Last  year  the  grant 
to  the  British  Museum  was  100,000  Z.  They  re- 
ceived from  private  sources  1,833  Z.  The  National 
Gallery  received  from  Parliament  in  the  last 
year  11,000  /.,  from  private  contribution  nothing. 
The  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  received  from  Par- 
liament 14,800/.,  from  private  contributions 
nothing.  The  Botanic  Gardens  at  Edinburgh 
received  a grant  of  1,200  Z. ; and  they  received  by 
vote  from  the  Scottish  University,  627  Z.,  and 
from  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  25  l.  The 
Natural  History  and  Industrial  Museum  of  Edin- 
burgh received  from  Parliament  1,943/.,  and 
they  lump  into  one  sum  their  private  funds  re- 
ceived for  10  years,  1,500  Z.,  which  would  average 
150  l.  a year.  The  National  Gallery  of  Dublin 
has  received  grants  not  annually  but  irregularly. 
The  last  grant  they  received  was  5,000  Z.,  but  in 
1859  they  had  received  from  a private  collection 
in.  Dublin  a sum  of  5,000  I.  They  have  also  re- 
ceived, in  subscriptions  and  donations,  without 
specifying  the  years,  1,440  Z.  The  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  received  from  Parliament  in  the 
last  year  4,996/.,  and  from  private  funds  587. 
I may  state  that  the  matter  to  which  the  question 
points  is  one  which  has  at  all  times  excited  a 
great  amount  of  dissatisfaction  in  Ireland,  not 
that  we  grudge  to  the  great  imperial  institutions 
the  sums  that  are  granted  to  them,  but  it  ha3 
always  been'  thrust  in  our  ’teeth,  What  do  you 
get  from  private  subscriptions  ? It  is  urged  in 
every  possible  way  in  Dublin,  that  if  Dublin  is 
to  be  viewed  as  the  metropolis,  it  is  entitled  to  at 
least  a moderate  share  of  the  public  funds 

bestowed 
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testowed  upon  institutions  which  go  to  promote 
cultivation  and  spread  a taste  for  science  and  a 
love  of  the  arts.  We  think  we  have  had  scant 
justice  compared  with  public  departments  in  the 
metropolis,  though  we  do  not  desire  at  all  to  take 
anything  from  them. 

129.  Chairman.']  With  regard  to  private  sub- 
scriptions, have  they  been  increasing,  or  have 
they  been  decreasing,  within  the  last  few  years  ? 

ft  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  whenever  there 

has  been  any  interference  by  the  Government,  our 
private  subscriptions  have  rather  decreased.  When 
we  are  allowed  to  go  on  quietly,  I think  our 
private  subscriptions  would  show  an  average  of 
about  1,300  /.  to  1,400  Z.  a year.  In  the  year 
1854,  there  was  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
residents  in  Dublin,  that  the  Government  were 
about  to  take  from  the  members  all  privileges 
whatsoever,  and  the  private  income  in  the  year 
1855  fell  off  to  769  /. 

130.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  What  had  it  been 
the  previous  year? — £.  1,484. 

131.  What  was  it  the  year  before  that? — 
£.  1,772. ; but  that  year  was  exceptional,  because 
it  was  the  year  in  which  the  Irish  Exhibition  was 
held  upon  Leinster  Lawn ; and  it  might  therefore 
have  attracted  a greater  number.  In  1859  it 
was  1,541 Z. ; in  1860  it  was  1,260  Z. ; in  1861  it 
was  1,234  Z. ; in  1862  it  was  1,346  Z.,  and  then 
arose  one  of  those  cases  in  which  it  was  sup- 
posed there  would  be  an  interference  ; and  in  1863 
it  fell  to  1,056  Z.  Last  year,  the  year  ending  in 
March  1864,  it  was  1,351  Z. 

132.  Chairman.]  Did  that  diminution  arise, 
do  you  think,  in  consequence  of  tire  Govern- 
ment interfering  with  the  Society  ?— In  the  year 
1854,  certainly  ; I do  not  know  that  that  could 
be  said  of  last  year. 

133.  Did  the  private  subscriptions  fall  off  in 
consequence  of  the  feeling  of  the  Government  as 
regards  opening  the  gardens  on  Sundays? — I 
should  say  not.  [ The  Witness  handed  in  a Paper, 
specifying  the  amounts  of  3d  embers'  Subscriptions  in 
different  years. — Vide  Appendix,  Paper  (B).]  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a Table,  giving  the  miscellaneous 
receipts,  from  1855  to  1864,  separately  from  the 
members’  subscriptions.  Those  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts in  1855-56  were  1,570 1. ; in  1856-57  they 
were  1,752  l.  ; in  1857-58  they  were  1,201 1. ; in 
1858-59  they  were  2,724  l. ; in  1859—60  they 
were  1,874  l. ; in  1860-61  they  were  2,139 

134.  Mr.  George.]  From  what  are  those' re- 
ceipts derived? — Chiefly  from  cattle  shows,  and 
therefore  they  do  not  count  as  income  that  we 
could  give  control  over  to  any  general  council- 
The  Table  I hold  in  my  hand  continues  those  Re- 
turns down  to  the  year  expired  on  the  last  day 
of  the  last  month.  In  1860-61,  as  I have  stated, 
the  miscellaneous  receipts  were  2,139  l.  There 
was  in  that  year  a further  subscription,  for  new 
museum  buildings,  of  713  l.  There  was  in  the 
same  year  a special  subscription  of  2,160  Z.  for 
the  Agricultural  Hall.  In  the  year  1861-62,  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  were  1,842  l. ; in  1862—63, 
the  miscellaneous  receipts  were  1,826  Z.  The 
proceeds  of  the  Art  Exhibition  in  that  year  were 
8,889  Z.,  out  of  which  they  erected  the  galleries  in 
that  hall.  The  year  just  ended  (1863-64)  the  31st 
of  March,  the  miscellaneous  receipts  show  2,013  Z. 
The  total  miscellaneous  receipts  for  nine  years 
ended  March  1864 have been28, 658  Z.,  giving  an 
average  of3,184  Z.  annuaEy.  That,  combined  with 
the  members’  subscriptions,  averaging  yearly 
1,2757.,  would  give  an  annual  average  receipt,  of 

0.69. 


which  the  public  have  had  the  whole  advantage,  of 
4,45  9 Z. — [ The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Sum- 
mary and  Table. — Vide  Appendix,  Paper  (C.).] 

135.  Sir  Edxoard  Grogan.]  You  have  drawn 
a comparison  between  the  proportion  of  private 
subscriptions  to  public  grant  in  the  cases  of  diffe- 
rent scientific  institutions  in  this  country  and  the 
case  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society : you  do  not 
intend  to  found,  upon  that  any  argument  that  the 
aid  given  by  Parliament  to  those  and  similar  in- 
stitutions should  be  in  any  way  diminished  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

136.  But  is  it  not  a fair  inference,  that  inas- 
much as  large  sums  are  subscribed  by  the 
members  of  the  Dublin  Society  and  their  friends, 
they  have  a fair  ground  for  appealing  to  Parlia- 
ment for  liberal  treatment  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  institution  ? — It  is  very  strongly  so  felt. 

137.  Of  how  many  members  does  the  Society 
consist? — 1,200  members,  of  whom  about  800  are 
elected  for  life,  on  payment  of  20  guineas ; and  the 
remainder,  rather  less  than  400,  pay  an  annual 
sum  of  two  guineas.  The  public,  in  fact,  get  the 
whole  benefit  which  the  members  who  pay  two 
guineas  get,  with  the  exception  of  the  privilege 
of  bon-owing  a boob,  and  the  privilege  of  walking 
on  the  lawn. 

138.  You  stated  that  the  admission  of  members 
is  entirely  free  from  political  or  sectarian  bias  ? — 
Certainly ; it  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  in  Ire- 
land where,  I may  say,  I never  heard  a sectarian 
or  sectional  question  raised  or  discussed.  The 
members  represent  all  creeds  and  all  denomina- 
tions ; and  I am  happy  to  say  that  during  my  ex- 
perience of  the  Society,  which  is  now  19  years, 
there  has  been  at  all  times  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony. 

139.  Your  attention  has  been  called  in  consi- 
derable detail  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1836,  which  investigated  the  affairs  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Dublin ; did  that  Committee 
make  any  recommendation  with  regal'd  to  the 
liberality  of  Parliament  towards  the  institution  ? 
— The  following  is  a passage  from  that  Report : 

“ Should  Parliament  be  convinced  by  the  future 
proceedings  of  the  Society  that  it  is  an  institu- 
tion calculated  to  secure  to  Ireland  innumerable 
benefits  of  the  highest  character,  your  Com- 
mittee feel  assured  that  the  House  of  Commons 
will  not  refuse  to  extend  to  the  Dublin  Society 
the  same  judicious  and  increasing  liberality  which 
has  characterised  its  recent  grants  to  the  British 
Museum,  an  institution  in  many  respects  similar, 
though  not  embracing  so  wide  a field  of  opera- 
tion.” 

140.  The  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
embraced  in  that  Report  have,  as  I collected  from 
your  answer  to  the  Chairman,  been  almost  in 
every  instance  fully  and  literally  carried  into 
effect  ? — Yes : so  rigid  was  that  Committee  with 
regard  to  an  institution  receiving  public  money, 
that  it  was  recommended  that  a few  daily  neAve- 
papers,  which  used  to  be  taken  into  the  conver- 
sation room,  should  be  discontinued.  It  was 
pressed  upon  that  Committee,  that  the  effect 
Avould  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  members ; and 
that  therefore,  while  it  was  apparently  econo- 
mizing a fund,  partly  public  and  partly  private, 
it  would  in  reality  diminish  it.  HoAvever,  the 
Committee  recommended  that  no  newspapers 
should  be  so  taken  in ; and  for  a period  now  of 
28  years,  the  Society  have  discontinued  even  that 
small  means  of  enjoyment  to  its  members. 

141.  Chairman.]  Was  not  it  on  . account  of 
B 2 supposed 


G.  W. 
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G.  IV.  supposed  political  bias  in  those  newspapers  which  wages,  laboratory,  and  lecture-room  porter,  52  /. 
Maunsell,  were  taken  in  that  those  objections  were  raised  chemicals  and  apparatus,  28  /. : total,  230  l.  Then 
Esq.  in  the  first  instance? — No;  I think  the  news-  follows  the  Agricultural  Museum,  which,  I may 

papers  taken  in  belonged  to  all  parties.  It  was  state,  is  the  old  hayloft  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster’s 

25  April  newspapers  in  the  abstract,  not  newspapers  of  a family  : for  the  salary  of  the  curator,  100  /. ; 
1864.  particular  complexion.  wages  of  porter,  13  /. ; specimens,  preparations, 

142.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. ] The  Committee  and  contingencies,  62  /. ; temporary  allowance  for 

hare,  you  say,  complied  to  the  utmost  of  their  repair  and  completion  of  the  museum,  120 /. : 
ability  with  the  recommendations  made  in  the  making  295  /. ; that  comprehends  everything 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  1836  ; have  the  in-  under  the  head  of  agriculture.  For  the  Botanic 
ducements  or  promises  held  out  to  the  Society  by  Garden,  the  salary  of  the  curator  was  175/. 
that  Report,  in  the  passage  which  you  have  just  (since  it  has  been  open  on  Sundays  I think  it  has 
read,  in  any  degree  been  complied  with  ? — Not  been  raised  to  225  /.)  ; the  wages  of  the  foremen 
in  one  single  particular;  on  the  contrary,  on  and  labourers  ai’e  500  /. ; rents  and  taxes,  163/.; 
every  occasion  when  an  urgent  need  has  been  fuel,  garden  tools,  implements,  manures,  composts, 
felt,  we  have  been  obliged  to  send  round  the  hat  plants,  freights,  and  contingencies,  483  /. ; com- 
and  make  collections  ourselves.  passionate  allowance  to  widow  of  late  curator, 

143.  You  state  that  for  the  first  20  years  after  25  /. : making  a total  of  1,346.  Under  the  head 

the  Union,  that  is  to  say  to  the  year  1819,  the  of  natural  history:  the  salaiy  of  its  director  is 
Royal  Dublin  Society  received  an  annual  grant  250  /.,  and  the.  salary  of  the  professor  of  mine- 
of  10,000/.  Irish  currency? — Yes.  ralogy,  150  /.  (that  is  the  gentleman  whose  posi- 

144.  I need  hardly  ask  you  if  the  duties  of  the  tion  is  now  filled  by  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  as 

Society,  and  the  charges  entailed  upon  the  Society  deputy);  wages  of  porters,  54/.  12s.;  speei- 
by  those  duties,  have  not  been  annually,  from  that  mens,  preparations,  freights,  and  contingencies, 
period,  in  course  of  increase  ? — They  have  multi-  195/.  8 s.:  making  a total  of  650/.  as  the 
plied  enormously.  entire  grant  to  the  Museum.  I may  add  that 

145.  Their  wants  and  their  expenditure  have  that  195/.,  which  is  the  entire  sum  granted  by 

increased ; have  their  means  increased  in  the  same  Parliament  for  the  purchase  of  specimens  for  our 
proportion? — Their  means  are  little  more  than  Museum,  is  nearly  all  expended  in  paying  the 
half  what  they  were.  By  the  introduction  of  freights  of  private  donations  sent  to  us  from  clif- 
the  railway  system  it  is  no  longer,  in  fact,  a Dub-  ferent  parts  of  the  world,  which  private  donations, 
lin  Society;  it  is  an  Irish  Society;  it  is  a Society  when  they  arrive,  we  have  no  means  of  putting 
for  all  Ireland.  into  cases.  Under  the  head  of  Library : the  salaiy 

146.  Was  this  one  of  the  recommendations  in  of  the  librarian  is  200  /.,  clerk’s  salaiy,  90/. ; two 

the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1863,  that  porters,  91/.;  for  the  purchase  of  books,  binding, 
the  whole  funds  of  the  Society,  whether  derived  and  contingencies,  549  /.  4 s.  8 d. : making  alto- 
from  Parliamentary  grant  or  from  private  con-  gether  a total  of  930  /.  4 s.  8 d..  Then  for  manu- 
tribution,  should  be  made  a common  fund,  and  faetures : guarantee  for  occasional  exhibitions, 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart-  350/.  I should  state  that  our  usage  has  been 
ment  of  Science  and  Art,  and  that  no  new  branch  this.  Feeling  that  an  exhibition  held  for  150/. 
of  work  of  any  kind  should  be  undertaken  with-  would  be  a perfect  farce,  we  have  allowed  that 
out  their  previous  sanction  ? — Yes.  fund  to  accumulate  for  three  years,  and  have  made 

147.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  if  adequate  it  a nucleus  for  a fund  to  give  an  exhibition  of 
support  were  given  to  the  Society  by  Parliament,  Irish  manufactures.  From  our  early  exhibitions 
so  that  it  should  be  maintained  in  full  efficiency  may  be  said  to  have  originated  all  the  great  exhi- 
for  the  advantage  of  the  country,  such  a provi-  bitions  that  have  taken  place  in  this  country, 
sion  as  that  would  meet  with  the  .approval  of  the  We  are  about  to  open  our  triennial  exhibition  on 
Society  ? — I feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  would,  a much  larger  scale,  under  a guarantee  supplied 

148.  If  the  wants  of  the  Society,  which  are  by  private  individuals,  which  guarantee  has 
now  attempted  to  be  met  by  the  5,500  /.  supple-  reached  10,000/. 

inented  by  private  subscriptions,  were  met  by  151.  The  only  expense  you  put  the  country  to 
the  public,  the  public  would  have  a right  to  as  regards  manufactures  is  150/.  a year? — Yes. 
superintend  and  control  their  future  expendi-  Under  the  secretary’s  department,  there  is  the 
ture?— I feel  assured  that  the  Society  would  salary  of  assistant-secretary  300 /.,  and  his  clerk 
recognise  the  public  control  in  every  department  75  /.,  making  375  /.  Under  the  registrar’s  de- 
in which  that  control  could  be  beneficially  exer-  partment,  his  salary  is  200  /.,  and  his  clerk’s  salary 
cised,  without  the  slightest  restriction.  _ 40/.,  making  240/.  Under  the  head  of  miscel- 

149.  ill  you  briefly  state  to  the  Committee  laneous,  there  is  compensation  allowance  to  late 

the  manner  in  which  the  5,500  /.  a year  granted  masters  of  School  of  Art,  49/.  19  s.;  general  por- 
by  Parliament  to  the  Society  is  appropriated  ? — ters,  messengers,  attendants,  &c.,  208  /. ; female 
In  the  first  place,  agriculture  is  under  three  servants,  72/.  16s.;  rent  and  insurance,  300/.; 
heads  : for  the  agricultural  exhibitions  and  the  fuel  and  light  for  general  establishment,  museums, 
superintendent’s  salary,  there  is  250  /.  appro-  library,  reading-rooms,  lecture  theatre,  labora- 
Pr^®(h  . tories,  &c.,  102/.  17  s. ; general  printing,  station- 

150.  Is  that  the  sole  amount  contributed  out  ery,  postage,  and  advertising,  250/.;  contincen- 
of  the  national  grant  towards  agricultural  im-  cies,  50  /.  3 s.  4 d. ; total,  1,033/.  15  s.  4 d. : mailing 
proyementin  Ireland? — Yes,  as  far  as  regards  an  entire  total  of  5,500/. 

exhibitions.  Our  shows  last  year  cost  something  152.  That  is  the  amount  of  the  Parliamentary 
like  ironi  1,000  /.  to  1,200  /. ; all  we  get  is  187  /.,  grant  to  the  Society  ? — Yes. 
and  the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  63  /.  Then,  153.  Are  the  sums  you  have  just  read  appro- 
under  the  head  of  agricultural  laboratory,  we  priated  by  the  Society,  or  by  any  authority  bind- 
have  the  professor  of  agriculture,  150  /. ; that  ing  on  the  Society  ? — I think  it  is  under  the  di- 
means the  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry ; rection  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 
we  have  no  professor  of  agriculture.  Then  follow  154.  As  to  the  purchase  of  books,  binding,  and 

contingencies 
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contingencies  (549  Z.),  I suppose  that  binding  is 
occasionally  a very  expensive  operation  ?— Yes; 
and  our  binding  lias  now  come  to  that  length, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  leave  a vast  number  of  our 
books  wholly  unbound,  and  it  reduces  our  pur- 
chasing power  to  a mere  shadow ; we  have,  within 
a few  years,  had  cast  upon  us  a heavy  charge  for 
the  binding  of  specifications  of  patents. 

155.  They  are  sent  to  you  from  the  Patent 
Office  in  this  country,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

156.  They  are  very  valuable  documents,  are 
they  not,  and  relating  to  almost  every  matter  to 
which  human  ingenuity  can  direct  itself? — Yes. 

157.  Therefore  requiring  to  be  kept  with  great 

care,  and  free  from  injury  ?— Yes.  I have  here 
a return  of  the  expenses  of  binding  in  the  library 
for  eight  years;  the  amount  expended  on  binding, 
in  the  last  eight  years,  or  since  the  “ Patents” 
have  been  received,  has  been  1,206  Z.  3s.  4cZ.,  viz., 
on  ordinary  books,  391 Z.  Is.  4rZ. ; while  on  the 
specifications  alone  the  cost  of  binding  has  been 
815Z.  2s.  . 

158.  The  cost  of  binding  those  specifications 
exceeded  nearly  threefold  that  of  the  binding  of 
all  other  works  ? — Y es.  During  the  year  ending 
the  31st  of  March  1864,  we  could  only  afford  for 
the  binding  of  ordinary  books  38Z.  16 s.  Id.,  while 
the  binding  for  the  patents  came  to  157  Z.  11s.  9 d. 
The  patents  have  also  involved  an  expenditure  for 
special  cases  of  nearly  40  Z.  The  amount  allocated 
from  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  purchasing 
books  and  binding  is  500  Z.  per  annum.  The 
amount  expended  by  the  Society  in  purchasing 
books  in  the  last  eight  years  amounted  to 
3,142 Z.  16s.  Id.,  averaging  yearly  392 A 17s. 
The  amount  expended  on  binding  patents  in  the 
same  period  averaged  yearly  101 Z.  17  s.  9 d.,  while 
the  binding  of  the  ordinary  books  averaged  but 
48 Z.  15s.  2d. 

159.  Chairman.']  Are  those  patent  specifica- 
tions which  are  sent  over  from  the  Patent  Office 
much  referred  to  ? — No  ; I.  am  informed  they 
are  not  much  referred  to. 

160.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  The  Society  having 
received  only  5,500  Z.  annually  by  Parliamentary 
grant,  which  has  been  appropriated  in  the  man- 
ner you  have  described,  its  annual  expenses  must 
have  been  considerably  more  ? — V ery  much  more. 

161.  How  are  they  supplemented? — Prom  the 
private  income  of  the  Society.  Every  farthing  * 
of  the  subscriptions  of  the  members  goes  to  those 
different  departments,  to  supplement  the  Govern- 
ment grant. 

162.  Is  the  supplementary  money  obliged  to 
be  applied  in  aid  of  every  one  of  the  departments 
you  have  now  read  to  us  ? — I think  so. 

163.  In  fact,  the  work  of  the  Society  in  the 
several  departments,  as  approved  and  sanctioned 
by  the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  could 
not  be  carried  out,  except  for  the  subscriptions 
received  from  the  members  ? — Not  without  fur- 
ther reducing  the  expenditure  in  those  depart- 
ments. 

164.  They  could  not  be  carried  out  in  their 
present  efficiency  ? — No. 

165.  Mr.  George.]  You  stated  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  1863  recommended  that  1,000  Z. 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  Library ; does  that 
include  the  expense  of  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  Joly  Library  ? — I think  not 

166.  You  stated  that  the  opinion  of  the  Society, 
or  your  own  opinion,  was  that  1,500  Z.  at  least 
would  be  required  for  the  necessary  work  for  the 
proper  accommodation  of  the  Library  ? — Y es. 

. ,0.69. 


167.  Would  that  include  the  expense  for  the  G.  IV. 
necessary  work  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  Maunsett, 
the  Joly  Library  ? — In  my  mind  it  would.  Esq. 

- 168.  The  4,500  Z.  is  for  glass  cases,  and  other  

arrangements  absolutely  necessary  to  show  the  s5  April 
articles  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  ? — l86,b 

Yes.  There  are  three  floors  of  glass  cases  to  be 
put  up.  A few  have  been  put  up,  but  a great 
part  of  tine  magnificent  room  is  lying  with  bare 
walls,  except  where  it  has  some  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  carried  from  the  old  rooms, 
which  look  as  if  they  had  been  purchased  second- 
hand in  Wardour-street. 

169.  Chairman.]  When  was  the  Joly  Library 
given  to  the  Society  ? — It  has  been  delivered 
within  the  last  eight  months. 

170.  Provision  for  that  Library  could  not  have 
been  contemplated  at  the  time  this  report  was 
drawn  up? — No. 

171.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  You  have  also  in- 
cluded in  the  9,550  Z.  the  sum  of  3,000  Z.  for  the 
purchase  of  Shelburn  Yard ; is  that  for  the  pur- 
chase only,  or  for  the  erection  of  buildings  ? — For 
the  purchase. 

172.  It  does  not  include  the  roof? — No. 

173.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  roof? — 

The  contract  cost  of  the  roof  is  1,243  Z.  W e have 
a clause  in  the  contract  empowering  us  to  retain 
that  roof,  if  our  means  should  enable  us  to  do  so; 
and  I think,  in  that  case,  assuming  that  the 
receipts  at  the  doors  will  pay  part  of  it,  we  would 
get  it  from  the  contractor  for  something  like 
1,000  Z.  to  1,100  Z. 

174.  With  respect  to  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
has  any  application  come  before  the  Council,  or 
a complaint  come  before  the  Council,  of  damage 
done  to  plants  in  the  greenhouses  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  by  reason  of  ladies’  dresses  coming  in 
contact  with  them?— -Yes;  the  only  damage  in 
those  gardens  (very  much  to  the  credit  of  those 
who  go  there)  has  been  the  occasional  throwing 
down  of  a flower  pot  by  crinoline. 

175.  Chairman.]  Quite  accidentally  ?— Yes. 

176.  There  has  been  no  wanton  mischief  done 
since  the  gardens  have  been  thrown  open  on 
Sunday  ? — 5 have  never  heard  of  an  instance  of 
wanton  mischief. 

177.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Has  the  question 
been  pressed  on  the  consideration  of  the  Council ; 
that,  in  order  to  guard  against  this  accidental 
damage,  there  was  a necessity  for  widening  the 
passages  through  those  greenhouses?— Yes. 

178.  You  stated  that  the  Society  is  in  sach 
great  want  of  funds,  that  it  is  unable  to  open  the 
Library  more  than  three  evenings  in  the  week  for 
the  use  of  students ; the  extra  expenses  are  gas 
and  the  attendance  of  a servant?— Yes. 

179.  Who  pays  those  expenses  at  present? — 

They  come  out  of  the  general  fund. 

180.  Chairman.]  They  would  come  under  the 
head  of  fuel  and  light  for  the  general  establish- 
ment?— Yes. 

181.  Colonel  White.]  Have  you  asked  for  any 

particular  sum  to  enable  you  to  open  the  Library 
every  day  in  the  week? — I think  we  did  by  a 
memorandum  of  application  submitted  to  Captain 
Donelly,  which  was  reported  upon  by  him  ; and 
which  report  was  read  to  the  Treasury  Commis- 
sion. ..  ,. 

182.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  In  your  application 
to  the  authorities  in  this  country  was  any  sug- 
gestion from  the  Council  made,  that  the  rent  of 
100  Z.  a year,  payable  to  the  Society  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  lawn  now  occupied  by  the  National 
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G-.  W.  Gallery,  should  be  capitalized,  to  enable  you  to 
Maumell , purchase  Shelburn  Yard  ? — Yes;  it  took  from  us 
-Esq.  100 Z.  a year  which  we  had  calculated  upon  ; but 
the  extreme  urgency  of  acquiring  possession  of 
25  April  Shelburn  Yard  was  such,  that  we  offered  even  to 
1864.  give  Up  that  100 Z.  a year  to  secure  it 

183.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman,  you  stated 


committed  in  the  Museum  some  time  ago,  of  some 
valuable  property ; what  protection  exists  at  this 
moment  against  a repetition  of  such  thefts  ? — In 
consequence  of  what  I may  call  the  reprimand 
administered  to  the  Society  for  not  putting  up 
the  shutters,  which  they  had  no  money  to  put  up, 
±00.  AU  answer  iu  uic  viwuuiiui,  j uu  buuuu  they  have,  in  fact,  incurred  the  responsibility  of 
that  you  expected  to  recover  the  arrears  of  the  debt,  and  put  up  shutters  on  the  lower  windows 
100 1.  owing  to  you  by  the  National  Gallery  ? — of  that  Museum. 

190.  You  had  not  funds  of  your  own,  either 
from  subscription  or  from  Parliamentary  grant, 
to  enable  you  to  give  the  necessary  security  to 
the  windows  ? — No. 

191.  Were  you  obliged  at  any  time  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a policeman,  to  prevent  a recur- 
rence of  those  thefts  ?— We  were  till  those  shutters 


184.  Was  the  idea  of  capitalizing  that  100  Z.  a 
year,  and  giving  thereby  to  the  Society  a capital 
of  a certain  sum  of  money,  the  idea  that  was  in 
your  mind  when  you  gave  that  answer? — We  did 
not  propose  to  capitalize  the  rent  till  we  got  the 
3,000  Z.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  neither  the 
3,000  Z.  nor  the  rent.  Up  to  the  time  that  we  get 
the  3,000  Z.  we  expect  to  receive  the  rent.  The 
arrears  have  been  expended  by  anticipation  for 
the  iron  railing.  A contract  was  made  ■ with  a 
tradesman  to  put  up  the  railing  upon  the  faith  of 
that  rent  being  forthcoming  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditure. 

185.  Will  you  explain  shortly  the  position  of 
the  main  building  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
and  show  how  it  might  occasion  a thoroughfare 
to  be  made  through  the  premises,  if  that  lawn 
were  thrown  open,  as  a question  that  was  put  to 
you  suggested? — The  premises  are  shown  upon 
this  plan  ( producing  it).  This  building  is  what 
was  the  old  house  of'  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  That 
building  is  our  new,  and  yet  unfinished  Museum; 
this  is  Shelburn  Yard,  which  certain  private 
gentlemen  have  taken  possession  of,  in  trust  for 
us.  This  is  the  Agricultural  Hall  which  we  have 
built,  and  this  is  our  Agricultural  Museum,  for- 
merly the  Duke  of  Leinster’s  haylofts  and  stables. 
It  is  almost  falling,  I may  say.  Here  are  our 
drawing  schools  up  two  floors.  This  yard  would 
be  available  for  further  exhibition  of  farmino- 
implements,  in  addition  to  the  Shelburn  Yard! 
There  is  a passage  through  here,  giving  access 
from  the  front  to  the  rear;  and  if  this  lawn  were 
thrown  open,  I think  there  would  he  considerable 
difficulty  in  preventing  this  being  used  as  a 
thoroughfare  by  everybody,  to  pass  from  Moles- 
worth-street  into  Merrion-square.  The  railin", 
which  cost  us  so  much  money,  runs  from  there  to 
there.  From  that  point  to  that,  was  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  National  Gallery,  or  at  the  expense 
of  Parliament:  for  they  have  contributed  nothin" 
towards  it,  except  through  Parliamentary  "rant; 
but  it  was  done  by  the  Board  of  Works,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  and  then  this 
was  put  upon  us  to  complete  up  to  this  point. 
We  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  same  pattern, 
which  is  a very  handsome  pattern. 

186.  If  that  lawn  were  open  for  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  public,  your  apprehension  is, 
that  the  passage  would  be  used  as  a thoroughfare 
from  one  street  to  the  other? — So  it  is  conceived 
by  the  Council. 

187.  There  is  a door  in  the  main  body  of  the 
house,  leading  through  the  hall,  by  which  mem- 
bers can  pass  through  the  building  and  out  into 
Merrion-square,  if  they  think  fit  ? — Yes. 

188.  If  this  were  made  a public  thoroughfare, 
as  has  been  suggested,  would  it  not  almost  of  ne- 
cessity entail  a servant  being  placed  at  the  back 
door,  to  prevent  none  but  members  passing 
through  the  house,  or  else  deprive  members  of 
that  facility,  which  they  now  enjoy  ?— That  would 
be  the  necessary  consequence. 

189.  You  described  to  us  that  a theft  had  been 


were  put  up.  W e had  a policeman  patrolling  the 
and  when  we  asked  that  his  services 


garden,  an£  ^ 

should  be  given  to  us  free,  as  a matter  of  public 
interest,  the  answer  was  that  we  must  pav  for  it 
as  anybody  else,  and  we  had  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  policeman  as -long  as  lie  was  there. 

192.  With  regard  to  the  property  in  the 
whole  of  the  premises  being  held  in  trust  by  the 
Society  for  the  public,  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  1836,  recommended  that  that  should  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  did  it  not? — Yes. 

193.  Allusion  is  made  to  it  in  Mr.  Playfair’s 
minute  of  1854  ? — Yes. 

194.  What  steps  did  the  Society  take  to  gua- 
rantee that  such  property  should  belong  to  the 

public,  and  not  to  the  members  of  the  Society  ? 

There  was  a resolution  put  before  the  Society 
m 1836,  which  -was  adopted,  to  secure  to  the 
public  all  certainty  against  any  question  ever 
being  raised  upon  that  point,  and  there  is  a reso- 
lution in  1854,  which  secures  to  the  public  the 
entire  control,  so  that  no  supposable  case  could 
exist,  of  the  Society  setting  up  an  ownership  in 
any  part  of  the  premises. 

195.  Will  you  read  the  resolution  which  the 
Society  came  to  in  1836 « Resolved,  that  with 
respect  to  the  specific  admission  required  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  touching  the  rights  in  the 
property  at  present  possessed  by  the  Society  as 
a chartered  body,  the  Society  does  not  claim,  nor 
has  it  ever  claimed,  the  right  of  disposin."  of  any 
portion  of  it’s  property  by  the  vote  of  any  of  it’s 
members  on  any  subject  foreign  to  those  for 
which  it  has  been  founded  and  incorporated,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  feel  any  hesitation  in  ad- 
mitting in  the  fullest  and  most  unequivocable 
manner,  that  they  hold  their  property  subject  to 
public  trust,  and  for  the  public  benefit,  with  a 
view  to  the  objects  of  the  charter,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  institution.” 

.196.  Is  that  resolution  binding  on  the  Society 
as  the  understanding  on  which  they  hold  them 
property ?— Not  only  so;  but  I believe  it  was 
made  stronger  by  being  reiterated  in  the  year 
1854,  in  some  matter  that  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  took  exception  to. 

mentioned  that  some  new  arrano-e- 
ment  had  been  recently  introduced  into  the  Art 
bchoois  under  the  management  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Dublin  Society  ? — Yes. 

. 197*-  What  is  the  character  of  the  tuition 
given  to  the  pupils  now  ?— The  details  are  some- 
what complicated:  we  have  classes  in  the  fore- 
noon for  young  females  who  attend  in  the  day, 
and  who  coula  not  attend  in  the  evening ; and 
we  have  classes  in  the  evening,  when  those  of  the 
artizan  class  who  could  not  attend  in  the  day  can. 

attend 
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attend.  Our  master  is  at  work  36  hours  in  the 

^igg.  I observe  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1836,  an  objection  is  made  that  the 
master  of  the  school  only  devotes  nine  hours 
during  the  week  to  the  teaching  of  the  pupils ; 
it  is  considerably  more  at  present?— It  is  nearly 
four  times.  Dr.  Steele  will  give  those  details. 
The  classes  are  so  formed  that  our  master  is 
obliged  to  work  in  tlie  forenoon  of  some  clays,  in 
the  afternoon  of  other  clays,  and  in  the  evenings 
of  others,  so  as  to  enable  all  classes  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  instruction. 

199.  Carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  1836  in  the  fullest  sense? — Yes; 

I look  forward  to  our  schools  now  becoming, 
probably,  the  most  efficient  in  the  kingdom. 

200.  You  were  asked  whether  the  analyses  of 
soils  and  minerals,  and  other  agricultural  analyses, 
were  not  made  by  the  chemist  who  acts  for  tire 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  ; would  he  make  an 
analysis  for  you,  for  instance  ? — There  are  two 
classes  of  analyses  ; there  is  one  which  is  only 
nominal,  which  I am  not  competent  to  go  into 
in  detail ; but  the  other,  which  is  made  more  •care- 
fully, lio  will  not  supply  until  he  is  paid.  But 
I would  rather  not  give  any  evidence  upon  that. 

201.  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Apjohn  is  pre- 
cluded from  making  an  analysis  of  water  or  soils 
for  others  than  the  members  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  ? — I am  not. 

202.  Chairman.]  The  members  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  would  obtain  an  analysis  of  soil 
from  the  chemist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety gratuitously,  would  they  not? — No;  I 
think  there  is  a charge. 

203.  Is  it  the  same  charge  to  them  as  to  the 
public  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  distinction. 

204.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  You  have  been 
asked  whether  the  Society  would  be  prepared 
to  cany  out  to  the  full,  recommendations  in 
the  Commissioners’  Report  of  1863.  Has  any 
desire  ever  been  expressed  by  the  Society,  to 
rescind  the  resolution  they  came  to,  expressing, 
their  willingness  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Government  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
the  Commission?— Not  the  slightest.  I might 
say  that  the  unanimous  feeling  is,  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  put  ourselves  in  every  way  en  rapport 
with  the  Government  authorities. ' W e feel  that 
any  requirements  made  of  us  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  only  such  as  the  Government 
considered  to  be  just  and  proper.  We  do  not 
apprehend  that  there  would  be  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  complying  with  them. 

205.  You  have  said  that  the  Society  was  pre- 
pared to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  Com*! 
missioners  when  everything  was  suspended  on 
the  receipt  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  letter? — Yes. 

. 206.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  are  the 
Society-  equally  prepared  to  carry,  them  out  now  ? 
— I have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  so. 

207.  Is  the  present  organization  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Council  the  same  as  was.  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  1836  ? — It  is. 

208.  Would  it  be  competent  for  the  Society  to 
alter  it  without  the  concurrence  and  sanction  of 
the  authorities  in  this  country  ? — I think  not.. 

209.  Consequently,  when  you  were  desired 
by  the  Treasury  not  to  proceed  further  in  the 
change,  you  had  no  alternative  but  to  suspend 
action? — Yes,  very  reluctantly. 

s 210.  Chairman .]  With  reference  to  the  . joint 
fund  of  Government  grant  and  private  subscrip- 
•-  .'0.-69, 


tion,  it  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  1862,  that  the  Government  has  no  previous 
cognizance  of  the  application  of  a portion  of  the 
joint  fund,  and  that  they  might  therefore  indirectly 
contribute  to  objects  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant.  Then  there  is  a recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Commissioners,  “ that  the 
Society  shoidd  enter  upon  no  new  branches  of 
work  without  the  consent  of  the  Government, 
and  that  the  annual  estimate  submitted  to  Par- 
liament should  show  the  whole  of  the  expected 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  Society  during  the 
ensuing  year,  whether  derived  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  or  from  other  sources.”  Has  that 
been  complied  with  ? — It  could  not  be  up  to  this 
time.  It  would  form  part  of  our  new  system. 
We  are  quite  ready  to  place  ourselves  in  such  a 
position  as  to  undertake  no  new  work  and  to  comply 
with  that  recommendation. 

211.  Has  any  resolution  been  passed  to  the 
effect  of  accepting  that  arrangement? — Yes. 

212.  Sir  Edward  GroganT]  The  Society  has 
been  iu  the  habit  of  sending  professors  into  the 
country  to  give  lectures  in  the  provinces,  has  it 
not? — Yes. 

213.  Was  the  object  of  that,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  not  residing  in  or  near  the  metropolis, 
should  have  the  same  facilities  for  acquiring  in- 
struction upon  the  subjects  treated  of  in  those 
lectures  that  the  residents  of  Dublin  had  ? — Yes, 
it  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Treasury  Com- 
missioners, that  it  is  desirable  with  a view  to 
spreading  a taste  for  scientific  improvement 
through  the  country,  that  those  provincial  lec- 
tures should  be  continued.  They  follow  in  that 
the  view  which  was  expressed  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  in  1836,  whose  letter  you  will  .find 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  1836.  But  Dr.  Sidney,  who  has  very  ably 
conducted  that  department  of  provincial  lectures 
for  some  years,  is  more  conversant  with  the 
subject,  and  will  be  better  able  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee information  upon  it  than  I can. 

214.  Did  the  Committee  of  1836  allude  to  the 
subject  in  their  Report  ? — They  did. 

215.  Did  they  recommend  their  continuance? 
— Yes;  they  say,  “Two  courses  of  lectures  are 
delivered  by  each  professor  during  the  year,  and 
the  average  attendance  is  stated  to  be  from  400  to 
500  persons.”  The  description  of  knowledge 
which  is  communicated  through  the  medium  of 
lectures,  such  as  those  which  are  given  in  the 
Dublin  Society,  although  bearing  practically  upon 
many  of  the  arts  and  occupations  of  life,  has 
hitherto  formed  no  part  of  the.  regular  education 
which  persons  in  the  middling,  or  even  the 
wealthier  classes  of  life  ordinarily  receive..  An 
institution,  therefore,  which  supplies  that  kind  of 
instruction,  which  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  pro- 
cured, becomes  a valuable  subsidiary  to  general 
education.  Hitherto,  however,  the  enjoyment  of 
these  advantages,  in  as  far  as  they  are  provided 
by  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  has  been  chiefly,  confined  to  Dub- 
lin and  its  vicinity,  whilst  it  is  in  evidence  that, 
throughout  a great  part  of  Ireland,  including 
most  of  the  most  flourishing  towns,  no  similar 
opportunities  exist  for  acquiring  that  kind  of  in- 
struction which' is  taught  in  the  lectures  of  the 
Dublin  Society’.  Your  Committee  haVe  been  led 
to  hope  that,  under  a more  efficient  system  of 
administration,  the  Dublin  Society  may  be  made 
“ instrumental  in  affording  those  opportunities 
which  have  heretofore  been  wanting,  andin  thereby. 
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creating  and  diffusing  a taste  for  useful  science 
throughout  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis.” 

216.  That  was  the  main  object  of  the  Society 
in  instituting  and  carrying  out  those  lectures  ? — 
Yes. 

217.  Will  you  read  a short  passage  from  Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  letter  on  the  same  subject? 
— At  the  close  of  his  letter  he  says,  “ But  in  less 
abstract  departments  of  science,  such  as  botany, 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  chemistry,  the  profes- 
sorships and  lectures  of  the  Society  are,  I believe, 
already  useful,  and  might  perhaps  be  rendered 
more  so  by  improved  regulations,  though  I can- 
not myself  pretend  to  point  out  any  specific  im- 
provement. I shall  only  venture  to  suggest  that, 
since  it  is  almost  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  to 
excite  than  to  gratify  a taste  for  science  in  Dub- 
lin, these  lectures  ought  to  be  in  a large  degree 
gratuitous,  if  possible,  wholly  so ; and  I am  so 
impressed  with  tills,  that  I would  not  hesitate, 
had  I the  power,  to  divert  some  funds  from  other 
objects  connected  with  the  Society,  and  charge 
the  audience  nothing  for  the  lectures,  if  the  free 
admission  of  the  hearers  could  not  otherwise  be 
provided  for.” 

218.  Colonel  White.]  The  lectures  are  gra- 
tuitous, are  they  not? — The  lectures  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  forming  the  earlier  part  of  a 
series  of  which  the  first  part  is  popular,  are  gra- 
tuitous ; but,  in  the  second  part,  when  they  are 
delivered  at  Stephen’s  Green,  they  assume  a more 
technical  form,  and  a small  admission  fee  is 
charged.  Whenever  we  have  made  a charge,  we 
have  found  that  the  effect  has  been  to  reduce  the 
number  of  attendants  from  120  to  30  ; in  fact,  it 
amounts  to  a total  exclusion.  It  is  a great  object 
to  have  those  lectures  made  as  free  as  possible, 
and  not  to  make  the  charges  a means  of  support- 
ing the  staff  by  which  they  are  given. 

219.  Chairman.']  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  a small  charge  was  made,  and  that  the 
attendance  was  so  affected  by  it  that  the  plan 
was  relinquished  of  making  any  charge  ? — I can- 
not call  to  mind  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
ever  made  a chai’ge  at  any  time. 

220.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Will  you  read  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
1836,  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  an  admis- 
sion-fee should  be  chai-ged  ? — ■“  With  respect  to 
the  question  whether  or  not  a fee  should  be 
required  for  admission  to  the  lectures,  your  Com- 
mittee entertain  a just  deference  for  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  of  1829,  which  recommended 
that  the  lectures  should  not  be  gratuitous ; but 
they  find  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  tendency  of 
past  experience,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  scientific 
men  conversant  with  the  present  intellectual  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  has  been  to  show  that  there 
would  be  great  hazard  of  limiting  instead  of 
extending  the  usefulness  of  the  Society  if  the 
public  were  admitted  to  the  lectures  only  upon 
the  payment  of  fees.  It  is  stated  that  the  effect 
of  requiring  even  a very  small  sum  for  admission 
to  the  lectures,  in  obedience  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Irish  Estimates,  was 
to  reduce  the  attendance  from  500  to  30  persons. 
The  Committee  would  therefore  recommend  that 
there  should  be  in  each  department  one  gratuitous 
course,  and  one  course  for  which  payment  should 
be  required.” 

221.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  You  stated  that 
about  150  l.  was  annually  appropriated  from  the 
Government  grant  for  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures  in  Ireland,  and  that  that  sum  was 


allowed  to  accumulate  for  three  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  an  exhibition.  Is  there  an 
exhibition  about  to  be  held? — There  is  one  to  be 
held  this  year. 

222.  You  mentioned  something  about  a guaran- 
tee fund  having  been  raised ; what  is  the  amount 
of  the  guarantee  fund  to  guard  against  any  loss  ? 
— I see  by  the  list  a guarantee  fund  of  10,236  l. 
has  been  raised  for  the  exhibition  this  year. 

223.  I need  hardly  ask  you,  from  the  names  in 
that  list,  whether  that  guarantee  is  not  bond  Jide  ? 
— It  includes  the  most  eminentmen  in  the  Society, 
and  the  most  eminent  traders  in  Dublin,  and 
gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune  in  every  part  of 
the  country. 

224.  Chairman.]  Is  that  amount  a guarantee 
fund  for  that  exhibition,  or  a subscription  towards 
it  ? — It  is  a guarantee  that,  if  the  funds  received 
at  the  doors  should  fall  short  of  its  expenses,  there 
being  no  funds  of  the  Dublin  Society  available, 
those  gentlemen  will  make  up  the  deficiency. 

225.  You  have  had  previous  exhibitions? — 
Yes. 

226.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  receipts 
of  th'ose  exhibitions  ? — The  result  of  the  exhibi- 
tion we  held  in  1861  was  that  it  paid  its  ex- 
penses, and  enabled  us  out  of  its  funds  to  put  up 
the  galleries  now  in  our  present  Agricultural 
Hall. 

227.  Mr.  George.]  What  did  they  cost? — 
£.  1,200.  The  receipts  taken  at  the  doors  during 
the  exhibition  amounted  to  8,800  /. : the  expen- 
diture, including  the  putting-up  of  the  galleries, 
was  just  covered  by  the  receipts. 

228.  Chairman.]  The  guarantee  for  the  exhi- 
bition was  for  5,000  was  it  not  ? — The  gua- 
rantee, I think,  was  for  more ; I think  it  was  for 
8,000  7. 

229.  Mr.  Waldron.]  The  galleries  were,  in 
fact,  put  up  before  the  exhibition  opened,  were 
they  not? — Yes. 

230.  Chairman.]  Do  you  anticipate  a surplus 
from  the  forthcoming  exhibition? — We  cannot 
tell.  Tins  is  the  prospectus  of  the  exhibition 
which  we  are  to  hold  this  year  ( 'handing  in  the 
same.) 

231.  Sir  Colman  C Loghlen.]  You  were  asked 
whether  the  Council  were  in  possession  of  the 
plenary  powers  which  it  was  intended  they  should 
have  by  the  resolution  of  the  Society  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners; is  not  it  the  fact  that  such  a change 
could  not  be  made  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
missioners except  a new  charter  was  granted  ? — 
A new  charter  would  be  required. 

232.  The  expense  of  a new  charter  would  he 
400 1.  or  500  7.,  would  it  not? — We  hope  we 
would  get  a charter  without  paying  the  office  fees 
involved  in  all  charters.  I have  a copy  of  the 
charter  as  it  was  submitted  for  approval,  if  the 
Committee  would  like  to  see  it. 

233.  There  has  been  no  new  charter? — No. 

234.  With  respect  to  the  Library,  have  you 
ever  heard  any  complaints  of  persons  being  re- 
fused admission  to  the  Library? — No,  not  a single 
one. 

235.  Practically  it  is  an  open  Library? — Yes. 

236.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  of 
members  abusing  their  privilege  of  taking  books 
home  ? — I heard  a complaint  made  against  a 

fentleman,  who  stands  probably  higher  than  most 
rishmen  as  an  author  and  a scholar,  that  he, 
under  a certain  permission  given  him  by  the 
Library  Committee,  had  taken  away  a greater. 

number 
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number  of  books,  and  kept  tliem  for  a longer 
time  than  was  allowed. 

237.  Am  I correct  in  stating  that  the  only 
privileges  enjoyed  by  annual  subscribers  are, 
admission  to  the  shows  gratis,  the  privilege  of 
borrowing  books,  and  the  privilege  of  admission 
to  Leinster  Lawn  ? — And  admission  to  the  Bo- 
tanical Gardens  on  the  closed  days. 

238.  If  the  privilege  of  borrowing  books  and 
the  privilege  of  passing  through  Leinster  Lawn 
were  taken  away,  do  you  think  that  you  would 
lose  many  annual  subscribers?. — I do;  and  I 
think  that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the  Society 
in  reducing  the  working  staff,  which  is  supplied 
by  professional  members  and  others  who  can  give 
time  to  the  duty  ; it  would  depreciate  the  Dublin 
Society  from  its  character  of  a popular  institu- 
tion, • and  convert  it  more  into  an  institution 
having  the  character  of  a Government  bureau. 

239.  Members  are  admitted  into  the  Dublin 
Royal  Society  by  ballot? — Yes. 

240.  You  stated  that  since  the  year  1836  two 
persons  have  been  excluded? — Yes. 

241.  And  between  1800  and  1836  four  persons 
were  excluded? — Yes. 

242.  Are  you  aware  that  of  those  two  excluded 
since  1836,  one  was  admitted  afterwards? — I 
have  heard  so. 

243.  Therefore,  for  the  last  64  years,  only  five 

Eersons  have  been  blackballed  ? — Yes ; it  is  well 
nown  that  there  is  no  exclusion. 

244.  Chairman.']  With  regard  to  the  necessity 
for  a new  charter,  to  which  Sir  Colrnan  O’Loghlen 
alluded : when  the  alteration  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Society  was  made,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  of  1836,  was  it  then  considered 
necessary  to  have  a new  charter  ? — No ; the 
arrangement  did  not  withdraw  the  executive 
power  from  the  Society  at  large,  because  each 
act  done  by  the  Council,  which  was  then  insti- 
tuted, had  to  be  reviewed  and  confirmed  by  the 
Society  at  large ; but  by  the  arrangement  now 
suggested,  the  acts  of  the  Council  would  not 
require  to  be  reviewed  and  affirmed  by  the  So- 
ciety at  large  ; and,  in  fact,  the  object  is  to  with- 
draw that  necessary  review  and  revisal  from  the 
Society  at  large,  and  vest  it  in  the  Council.  The 
language  held  by  Mr.  Lowe  and  Lord  Granville 
to  the  deputation  was  this  : they  said,  “ We  do 
not  want  to  interfere  in  your  local  management ; 
elect  your  Council  as  you  please ; you  can  appoint 
' them  and  displace  them  as  you  please : but  as 
long  as  they  are  in  power,  we  require  that  they 
should  be  vested  with  such  powers  as  correspond 
with  those  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
and  other  kindred  institutions  in  England.” 

245.  You  said  some  tune  ago,  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  Sir  Edward  Grogan,  that  as  far  as 
admission  to  the  Society  goes,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  religious  or  sectional  bias,  one  way  or 
the  other  ? — I never  heard  of  such  a thing. 

246.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  upon 
that  point? — Not  the  slightest.  I have  been  in 
the  habit  of  mixing  very  freely  with  people  hold- 
ing strong  political  and  religious  opinions  on  both 
sides,  and  I never  heard  it  even  charged  against 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

247.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaint  made 
of  there  being  any  religious  bias  shown  with  re- 
gard to  selecting  members  of  the  Council  ? — No. 

248.  Or  with 'regard  to  selecting  members  of 
the  committees  ? — I never  heard  it  even  hinted 
at. 

249.  You  never  heard  a complaint  made  that 

0.69. 


there  was  no  Roman  Catholic  upon  the  Council  ? 
— I have  never  heard  a complaint  of  the  kind. 
The  Honourable  Member  for  Tipperary  is  on  the 
Council,  I see.  I do  not  think  such  a question 
ever  arose ; I never  heard  it  even  in  private  con- 
versation ; I believe  quite  the  opposite  feeling 
prevails,  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
together  all  parties.  I look  upon  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  as  one  of  those  means  tending 
very  much  to  subdue  the  animosity  that  has 
existed  between  creeds  and  parties  in  years  gone 
bY . „ 

250.  Mr.  Dillwyn.]  You  said  that  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  addressed  itself  to  the  pro- 
vinces only,  while  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
exhibition  was  an  exhibition  for  the  metropolis  ; 
are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  more  for  the 
interests  of  agricultural  exhibitions,  that  the 
whole  of  the  arrangements  of  those  agricultural 
exhibitions  should  be  under  one  system  of  man- 
agement?— I do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
clashing : the  two  Societies  are  moving  on 
parallel  lines ; nearly  all  the  members  of  the  one 
are  members  of  the  other.  They  were  formed,  I 
think,  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  very 
object  I have  stated,  that  while  the  lloyal  Dub- 
lin Society  should  work  in  Dublin,  the  provinces 
should  be  influenced,  as  regards  agricultural  im- 
provements, by  the  shows  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  taking  place  in  the  provinces.  I am 
aware,  being  a member  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  that  they  have  often  found  great  diffi- 
culty, as  the  spread  of  farming  societies  has  gone 
on,  in  getting  a town  of  sufficient  importance  in 
which  to  hold  their  shows ; so  much  so,  that  many 
members  of  the  Agricultural  Society  have  looked 
forward  rather  despondingly  to  the  fact  that  they 
will  have  to  give  up  their  provincial  shows.  In 
truth,  the  railways  have  made  ours  the  most  im- 
portant show,  viewing  it  as  an  agricultural  ques- 
tion. The  shows  of  the  two  Societies  are  held  at 
different  times  of  the  year : one  show  takes  place 
in  April,  which  is  the  best  period  for  exhibiting 
breeding  stock  in  horned  classes;  their  show 
takes  place  in  the  month  of  August,  which  is  the 
best  time  for  exhibiting  breeding  stock  in  sheep. 

251.  In  fact,  they  work  so  entirely  together 
that  they  may  be  said  to  be  one  executive  ? — 
Yes.  There  is  the  most  perfect  cordiality ; three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  are  members  of  our  body.  Recently  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  had  their  attention 
called  to  the  decline  in  the  breed  of  horses  in 
Ireland,  and  they  appointed  a committee  to  carry 
out  a horse  show,  which  has  been  held  within  the 
last  fortnight  in  Dublin.  They  asked  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  to  accommodate  them : we  were 
preparing  our  premises  for  the  exhibition,  which 
is  to  open  next  month ; but  so  anxious  were  we  to 
accommodate  them,  that  we  immediately  sus- 

■ pended  the  works  of  the  contractors,  and  gave 
possession  of  our  entire  premises  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  (without  the  slightest  charge 
of  course),  giving  them  the  benefit  of  all  our  staff ; 
and  they  held  their  show  within  the  last  fortnight, 
at  which  were  exhibited  nearly  400  horses:  it 
embarrassed  our  contractors  with  regard  to  the 
preparations  for  our  exhibition,  but  we  conceded 
it  at  once.  Within  the  last  month,  by  the  favour 
of  the  Government,  a grant  has  been  made,  of 
2,000  Z.,  with  a view  to  see  how  far  the  cultivation 
of  flax  can  be  promoted,  and*the  two  Societies 
have  formed  a joint  committee  upon  the  subject, 
to  act  with  each  other. 

C 252.  Sir 
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252.  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen.]  The  Agricultural 
Society  is  purely  a private  society,  is  it  not,  it 
having  no  grant  from  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

253.  You  stated  that  it  had  never  held  a show 
in  Dublin;  I think  it  has  held  one  show  in  Dublin  ? 
— Yes. 

254.  Mr.  Scott,  you  say,  delivers  lectures  now ; 
is  he  paid  ?— The  details  of  that  will  be  better  given 
by  those  who  follow  me.  The  fact  is  simply  this : 
Dr.  Scouler,  who  is  a very  old  man,  receives  his 
salary  in  the  nature  of  a pension ; he  was  not 
discharged  from  giving  lectures,  though  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art  assented  to  his  not 
giving  them.  Finally,  by  an  understanding  be- 
tween Dr.  Scouler  and  the  Society,  Dr.  Scouler 
has  assented  to  a portion  of  his  retiring  allowance 
going  to  Mr.  Scott ; it  is  a mere  matter  of  50 7. 
a year. 

255.  Chairman.']  Did  Dr.  Scouler  assent  to 
that  ? — Yes. 

256.  Did  he  ask  permission  to  appoint  his 
locum  tenens  ? — He  suggested  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  he  should  come  over  and  deliver  lec- 
tures himself,  and  then  we  had  a medical  certi- 
ficate stating  that  it  would  be  not  only  dangerous, 
but  most  likely  fatal,  to  Dr.  Scouler  to  undertake 
such  a duty ; finally,  by  a friendly  compromise,  it 
was  so  arranged. 

257.  Why  was  he  summoned  back  to  give  lec- 
tures, after  being  absent  for  so  considerable  a 
period  ? — In  consequence  of  the  growing  require- 
ments of  the  Mineralogical  Department,  it  was 
pressed  on  us  year  after  year  in  various  forms. 
There  has  been  in  Ireland  an  enormous  develop- 
ment of  mining  industry  within  the  last  20  years ; 
there  are  districts  known  to  many  members  of  the 
Committee  where  mining  was  unknown,  where 
mining  operations  on  a very  large  scale  are 
now  being  carried  on. 

258.  Mr.  Waldron.]  With  regard  to  the  time 
when  the  duty  of  encouraging  the  useful  sciences 
was  thrown  by  Parliament  upon  the  Hoyal  Dublin 
Society,  has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the 
25th  of  George  the  Third,  chapter  61,  in  1785  ? 
— Yes. 

259.  When  the  grant  was  given  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  drawing  schools,  “ and  the  cultivation 
of  such  useful  sciences  as  the  Society  should 
think  fit”? — Yes. 

260.  You  spoke  of  the  dissatisfaction  which 
exists  as  to  the  amount  of  grant  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Dublin  Society  as  compared  with 
that  voted  to  other  institutions ; that,  I believe, 
is  a dissatisfaction  of  very  long  standing  ? — It  is ; 
it  is  felt  in  Ireland  as  a very  great  grievance ; that 
whenever  we  apply  for  public  aid,  we  are  asked 
what  aid  are  you  getting  from  private  subscrip- 
tions, and  when  we  come  to  ask  what  subscrip- 
tions are  given  in  aid  of  the  British  Museum,  or 
the  National  Gallery,  or  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  we  find  there  is  practically  nothing. 

261.  At  the  time  of  the  Union  a stipulation 
was  made  that  the  annual  grant  of  10,000  7.  Irish 
currency  should  be  continued  to  the  Hoyal  Dublin 
Society  ? — Yes,  and  it  was  so  continued  in  con- 
formity with  that  stipulation  for  20  years. 

262..  At  the  time  that  that  grant  was  made,  the 
operations  of  the  Society  were  very  small  indeed 
compared  to  what  they  are  now,  were  they  not  ? 
— I should  think  the  present  operations,  as  regards 
practical  value  to  the  country,  are  tenfold  what 
they  were  then. 

263.  £.150  of  the  Vote  which  you  receive 
now  is  given,  is  not  it,  for  the  opening  of  the 


Botanical  Gardens  on  Sundays,  to  pay  for  the 
additional  staff? — Yes;  we  applied  for  that. 

264.  The  Society,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  Parliament,  opened  the  gardens  on  Sunday, 
though  they  were  themselves  opposed  to  it?— 
Yes. 

265.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  What  do  you  mean 
by  “ staff”?' — The  officers  in  charge  of  the  gar- 
dens, to  see  that  people  walk  where  they  ought, 
and  that  boys  do  not  run  over  the  beds. 

266.  Mr.  Waldron.]  The  number  of  readers 
you  gave  as  making  use  of  the  Library  was  exclu- 
sive of  the  members  of  the  Society  ? — Yes ; the 
number  in  IS 63  was  19,012. 

267.  The  new  reading  room  for  students  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  house,  facing  the  lawn,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes. 

268.  Do  you  think  if  that  lawn  was  open  to  the 
public,  that  the  noise  of  children  playing  there 
might  be  very  likely  to  disturb  the  students  in 
the  reading  room  ? — I should  not  think  so ; it  is 
two  stories  high  ; it  is  not  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  windows  do  not  go  near  the  ground. 

269.  Has  it  not  been  proposed  to  erect  addi- 
tional buildings  on  that  lawn? — It  has  several 
times  ; we  have  looked  forward  to  the  possibility 
that  further  buildings  might  be  erected  upon  it ; 
there  would  be  a greater  objection  on  that  head. 
It  is  called  a lawn,  but  it  is  merely  a small  plot ; 
all  that  remains  of  it  is  about  an  acre  and  a half. 

270.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  A great  portion  of  it  is 
built  upon  ? — Yes  ; the  part  remaining  can  hardly 
exceed  an  acre. 

271  Mr.  Waldron.]  If  the  Society  saw  fit 
hereafter  to  resume  possession,  assuming  that  the 
lawn  were  thrown  open  to  the  public,  it  would  be 
likely  to  cause  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes;  I think  there  would  be  the 
strongest  objection  to  opening  it.  I am  supposed 
to  entertain  very  latitudinarian  views  upon  the 
opening  of  such  places,  and  tor  giving  free  admis- 
sions to  the  public ; but  that  is  a very  small 
plot,  and  I think  it  would  be  embarrassing  the 
future  movements  of  the  Society  very  con- 
siderably, giving  at  the  same  time  an  infinitesimal 
accommodation  to  the  public. 

272.  With  regard  to  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment, I believe  your  co-honorary  secretary,  Lord 
Dunlo,  took  a great  deal  of  interest  in  that  sub- 
ject, some  tune  ago? — Yes. 

273.  He  endeavoured  to  obtain  private  sub- 
scriptions for  the  establishment  of  a Veterinary 
Department  ? — Yes. 

274.  That  failed  through  the  want  of  co-ope- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  also  from 
the  want  of  funds  from  Parliament? — Yes. 

275.  The  Society  is  of  opinion  that  it  would 
. be  a desirable  addition  to  the  Society? — I think 

they  carried  a resolution  to  that  effect ; and  the 
establishment  of  such  a department  becomes 
more  important,  now  that  the  Society  has  resolved 
to  hold  horse  shows. 

276.  Chairman.]  Are  you  aware  of  any  vete- 
rinary institutions  supported  by  the  public  money 
in  either  England  or  Scotland  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  any. 

277.  You  think  that  such  a department  would 
be  useful  ? — I do. 

278.  Mr.  Waldron.]  With  regard  to  the  esti- 
mate that  has  been  made  for  the  Library,  you  said 
that  the  estimate  was  put  at  1,0007. ; do  you 
know  whether  an  estimate  has  been  procured 
from  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  expense  of 
shelving  those  new  rooms  ? — I do  not  know. 

279.  Do 
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079.  Do  you  not  know  that  tlie  estimate  of 
1 5007.  was  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Works?— 
Iain  not  prepared  to  say. 

280.  As  to  the  3,000  7.  that  so  much  has  been 
said  about,  that  was  the  conversion  of  the  rent  of 
100  7.  a year,  at  30  years’  purchase,  into  one  sum  ? 

Yes  • it  was,  in  fact,  depriving  ourselves  of  our 

income  of  100  7.  a year  to  secure  that  yard. 

281.  Mr.  Cardwell,  when  Irish  Secretary, 
recommended  that  that  should  be  done,  did  he 

not  ? Mr.  Cardwell  was  very  anxious  that  it 

should  be  so  carried  out. 

282.  In  fact,  it  is  not  quite  the  correct  way  to 
put  it  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  asking 
for  it  as  a grant.  The  Society  merely  ask  to  have 
it  in  lieu  of  rent  which  they  ought  to  receive  ? — 
It  is  commuting  100  7.  a year  of  our  income  into 
a sum  of  3,000  7. 

283.  Chairman.]  You  would  hand  over  the 
National  Gallery  to  the  Treasury,  I suppose  ?— 
No;  they  will  pay  nothing  to  anybody.  We 
propose  to  give  them  a lease  in  perpetuity,  at  a 
peppercorn. 

28-1.  Mr.  Waldron.']  With  regard  to  the  museum 
which  you  think  it  desirable  to  establish  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Botanical  Gardens,  you  probably 
know  that  part  of  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  is  laid  out  as  a medicine  garden,  that 
part  of  it  is  laid  out  as  a dyer’s  garden,  and  that 
other  parts  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  plants 
used  in  manufactures.  Do  not  you  think  that  a 
museum  would  be  much  more  useful  attached  to 
a warden,  where  people  could  see  those  different 
plants  growing,  than  at  Kew,  where  they  are  not 
to  be  found,  at  least  not  in  the  part  open  to  the 
public? — Yes;  I think  they  would.  Our  botanical 
lectures  are  very  favourite  lectures,  because  some 
of  them  are  delivered  in  those  gardens  by  the 
lecturer,  taking  his  class  round  with  him,  and 
lecturing  in  the  garden. 

285.  You  mentioned  that  the  Society  had  not 
suggested  the  question  of  amalgamation  with 
other  societies  in  Dublin? — No.  It.came.  upon 
us  by  surprise.  It  grew  out  of  a discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  principal 
speakers  of  the  past  Government  and  of  the 
present  Government  were  Mr.  Adderley  and 
Mr.  Lowe ; both  of  those  gentlemen  expressed 
a strong  opinion  in  favour  of  amalgamation ; I 
think  my  honourable  friend,  the.  Member  for 
Kildare,  took  a part  on  the  other  side;  and  other 
Honourable  Members  also  spoke ; but  it  did  not 
originate  with  us  in  any  way,  and  we  believe  we 
would  have  got  our  money  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that. 

286.  Do  you  know  that,  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  1836,  something  of  that  kind  was 
suggested;  that  there  should  be  in  Dublin. a great 
National  Museum  under  the  Dublin  Society  ? 
Yes ; .they  say  “ That  your  Committee  are  fully 
impressed  with  the  opinion  that  it  is  on  every 
account  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  in  the 


metropolis  of  Ireland  a great  National  Museum, 
and  that  the  Dublin  Society  is  the  body  under 
whose  care  such  a museum  could  be  most  advan- 
tageously placed.  They  do  not  hesitate,  there- 
fore, to  recommend  that  the  buildings  of  Leinster 
House  should  be  extended  in  such  a manner  as 
to  provide  ample  room  for  the  reception,  arrange- 
ment, and  exhibition  of  the  objects  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  collected  into  such  a museum. 
The  present  house  of  the  Society  admits  of  such 
enlargement  with  advantage,  and  at  an  expense 
which,  with  a view  to  present  purposes,  it  is  esti- 
mated would  not  exceed  3,000  7.” 

287.  Chairman.]  That  recommendation  was 
given  18  years  before  the  erection  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry? — That  was  given  in  1836. 

288.  In  1854  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
was  completed,  was  it  not? — Yes,  but  the  Mu-, 
seum  of  Irish  Industry  had  its  origin  in  1S45  or 
1846. 

289.  When  you  say  that  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  has  never  taken  any  action  with  regard 
to  this  consolidation,  of  course  you  refer  merely 
to  the  action  of  the  general  body  ? — Yes. 

290.  You  are  perfectly  aware  that,  in  the  exami- 
nation before  the  Commission  of  1863,  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  giving 
their  own  individual  opinion,  expressed  them- 
selves very  strongly  in  favour  of  that  amalgama- 
tion?— lam  aware  that  such  evidence  was  given; 
and,  for  myself,  if  you  wish  to  have  my  private 
opinion,  I would  say  that  if  an  amalgamation 
could  be  effected  with  what  I call  perfect  good 
will , it  would  be  desirable  to  have  one  institu- 
tion; but  I think  it  would  be  very  dearly,  bought 
indeed  if  that  amalgamation  were  acquired  , by 
feeling  that  another  society  had  lost  any  position, 
or  rank,  or  weight,  that  it  was  entitled  to. 

291.  In  the  Estimate  for  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  for  1864-65,  under  the  8th  head,  I find, 
“ Repairs  provided  by  the  Office  of  Works: 
Buildings,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  660  7.;  Glas- 
nevin  Botanical  Gardens,  6627.”  Willyoutell  the 
Committee  what  those  sums  are  for  ?— I cannot 
answer  that  question,  and  the  reason  I cannot 
answer  it  is  this : that  all  questions  going  before 
Parliament  by  way  of  estimate  for  repairs,  go 
from  the  Board  of  Works,  without  any  previous 
consultation  with  us ; therefore,  though  we  may 
have  pressed  our  wants  upon  them,  the.  Board  of 
Works  arrive  at  their  own  decision  independ- 
ently of  us,  and  send  it  forward  to  the  Treasury, 
not  through  us. 

292.  You  do  not  know  whether  either  of  those 
items  is  applicable  to  any  of  the  works  you  have 
described?— I am  quite  sure  they  are  not;  they 
are  merely  for  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the 
existing  structures.  I have  here  a list  of  the 
members  of  the  Society ; it  includes  over  30 
Peers,  and  nearly  all  the  leading  men  in  Ireland. 
(The  Witness  handed  in  several  Papers. — Vide 
Appendix). 


G.  IV. 
Maunsrll, 
Esq, 

25  April 
1864. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT : 
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Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Leader. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 


Sir  Colman  O’Loglilen. 
Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Colonel  White. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  GREGORY,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Dominic  J.  Corrigan,  m.d.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


7).  J. 
Corrigan, 
M.  D. 

■28  April 

1864. 


293.  Chairman .]  I believe  you  are  President 
of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  of  Ireland,  and 
also  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

294.  I believe  the  Royal  Zoological  Society 
was  founded  so  far  back  as  1831?— 1831  or  1832. 

295.  Was  it  called  “ Royal  ” at  first  ?— No ; 
but  some  years  after  it  was  founded,  there  was 
an  enquiry  into  its  composition  by  some  one  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty,  and  the  constitution  and 
management  of  the  society  seemed  so  deserving 
of  approbation  that  Her  Majesty  accorded  to  us 
the  right  to  call  ourselves  “The  Royal  Zoological 
Society.” 

296.  The  Society  is  managed  by  a President, 
five  Vice  Presidents,  two  Secretaries,  and  a 
Council  of  15,  is  it  not? — Yes,  and  two  Honorary 
Secretaries. 

297.  What  number  of  members  have  you  at 
present  on  the  average  ?— As  nearly  as  I can  say 
from  memory,  between  300  and  400. 

298.  About  240  or  250,  I think  are  annual 
members,  and  144  are  life  and  honorary  mem- 
bers ? — As  well  as  I recollect. 

299.  What  is  the  life  subscription  ?— The  life 
subscription  is  10  guineas  to  a person  who  is 
not  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; to  a 
person  who  is  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  the  life  subscription,  I think,  is  seven 
guineas. 

300.  What  is  the  annual  subscription  ?— To 
a member  of  the  society,  a guinea  entrance,  and 
a guinea  a year,  and  to  a garden  subscriber,  only 
1 Z.  entrance,  and  1 /.  a year.  A member  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  is  admitted  without  pay- 
ment of  the  entrance  fee.  A person  wishing  to 
become  a member  must  be  proposed  by  one  mem- 
ber of  Council,  and  seconded  by  another;  but 
there  is  no  ballot  or  any  other  regulation  to  be 
gone  through.  A garden  subscriber  has  simply  to 
enter  his  name  in  a book  at  the  garden  gate,  and 
he  gets  a ticket,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  take  any 
part  m the  proceedings  of  the  society.  The 
number  of  garden  subscribers  is  very  small. 

3°1.  You  have  stated  that  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  have  certain  privileges  in 
their  relations  with  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  pay  as  a life  subscription 
seven _ guineas,  whereaB  anybody  else  would  pay 
10  guineas.  Have  they  any  other  advantage  ex- 
cept that  ?— They  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which 


the  members  of  the  society  have  in  common; 
that  is,  they  have  free  admission  for  themselves 
and  two  companions  at  any  time.  Their  wives 
and  children  have  free  admission,  and  if  the  wife 
of  a member  be  dead,  the  privilege  is  transferred 
to  the  governess,  or  person  in  charge  of  the  child- 
ren^ When  once  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  becomes  a member  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  he  has  the  same  privileges  as  all  the  other 
members. 

_ 302.  Has  he  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  in  addi- 
tion to  the  seven  guineas  ? — No ; the  seven 
guineas  covers  the  whole  expense. 

303.  What  are  the  terms  of  admission  of  the 
public  to  your  gardens  ? — On  week  days  in  sum- 
mer, up  to  five  o’clock,  the  admission  is  6 d.  per 
person;  from  five  o’clock  in  the  summer  even- 
ings to  dusk,  the  admission  is  1 d.  per  person.  We 
give,  in  addition,  free  admission  to  the  children 
of  all  the  charity  schools  of  Dublin,  provided  they 
are  accompanied  by  persons  to  take  charge  of 
them,  as  from  their  numbers  the  keepers  would 
not  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  watch  them.  We 
give  that  free  admission,  as  it  may  be  almost 
called,  on  summer  evenings  after  five  o’clock,  for 
the  convenience  of  our  trading  and  working  peo- 
pleand  on  Sundays,  after  the  hours  of  Divine 
service,  from  two  to  dusk  all  the  year  round  the 
gardens  are  open  to  all  at  1 d.  per  head,  the  sub- 
scribers and  members,  of  course,  retaining  the 
right  to  pass  in  at  all  times  free  of  charge. 

304.  What  were  your  receipts  in  the  year 
1863  ? — As  nearly  as  I can  recollect  our  receipts 
in  subscriptions  were  about  250 1.  or  300/. 

. 305.  The  receipts  arising  from  the  6 d.  admis- 
sions were  how  much  ? — A s well  as  I can  recol- 
lect our  expenditure  is  about  1,200/.  or  1,300/. 
a year,  and  if  we  take  250/.  as  our  subscriptions, 
and  500/.  as  the  Government  grant,  that  is  750/., 
then  the  other  receipts  from  admissions  must  make 
up  the  difference. 

306.  Do  you  think  I am  right  in  saying  that 
the  1 d.  admissions  for  1863  amounted  to  47 1 /. ; 
that  the  receipts  arising  from  payments  larger 
than  1 d.  amounted  to  347  /. ; and  the  subscrip- 
tions to  250  /.  the  total  receipts  of  the  society 
being  1,628  /.  ? — I am  sure  if  you  quote  it  from 
one  of  our  reports  it  is  quite  correct. 

307.  I think  there  was  a deficiency  in  the  ba- 
lance of  expenses  over  receipts  last  year,  inas- 
much as  the  receipts  were  1,628  /.,  and  the  ex- 
penses 
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penses  1,742/.? — I take  it  for  granted  that  is 
quite  correct. 

308.  Have  you  any  expectation  that  your 
receipts  are  likely  to  rise  for  the  future,  above 
what  they  are  at  present? — I am  afraid  not,  for 
this  reason,  we  were  the  first  society  to  give  what 
may  he  called  gratuitous  admission  to  the  poor ; 
that  is  to  say,  a penny  per  head,  that  is  nearly 
20  years  ago.  Of  late  years  our  example  has 
been  followed  or  exceeded.  The  Royal  Dublin 
Society  has  opened  its  Botanical  Gardens  to 
gratuitous  admission,  and  the  Academy  of  Arts 
in  Dublin  has  done  the  same,  and  I think  it  is 
probable  that  those  attractions  will  draw  away 
numbers  of  those  who  used  to  visit  us  at  the 
small  rates ; so  that  I do  not  think  it  is  probable 
that  our  receipts  will  increase,  unless  our  popula- 
tion increases  considerably. 

309.  It  was  in  the  year  1848  that  you  obtained 
the  Parliamentary  grant  of  500  /.,  was  it  not,  for 
your  society  ? — It  was  after  1848 ; the  date  I 
have  here  as  the  minute  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  is  the  11th  April  1854. 

310.  You  made  an  application  for  that  sum  of 
money  in  consequence  of  the  great  falling  off  in 
your  funds,  arising  from  the  general  depression  of 
the  country,  did  you  not? — In  consequence  of 
that,  and  in  consequence  of  our  considering  that 
it  came  within  the  class  of  scientific  institutions, 
and  was  likely  to  afford  great  information  to  the 
people,  and  also  to  contribute  very  much  to  the 
improvement  of  art,  by  giving  to  painters  and 
modellers  and  persons  who  studied  art  access  to 
those  living  originals  that  could  not  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way. 

311.  On  receiving  that  Government  grant,  did 
you  make  any  alteration  with  regard  to  opening 
the  gardens  more  freely  to  the  public  than  before? 
— No ; because  I recollect  we  had  opened  the 
gardens  before  that  to  the  people  at  a penny 
admission ; and  I know  we  put  forward  as  a 
ground  for  obtaining  the  Government  grant,  that 
our  gardens  were  so  freely  open  to  the  people, 
and  at  so  low  a rate,  that  we  had  approached  what 
is  now  so  universal,  gratuitous  admission  to 
public  gardens. 

312.  In  regard  to  those  advantages  given  to 
members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  upon  what 
ground  are  those  advantages  given  ? — I have  not 
a very  clear  recollection  of  the  exact  circum- 
stances ; but  I know,  as  far  as  I can  give  it  from 
memory,  one  ground  was  that  the  grant  was 
to  be  given  through  the  medium  of  the  Dublin 
Society.  The  Dublin  Society  also  afforded  us 
the  use  of  their  lecture  rooms.  We  wished  to 
act  in  harmony  with  them;  and  I think  there 
was  that  kind  of  general  good  feeling,  or 
desire  to  meet  one  another,  on  both  sides, 
that  we  lowered  our  rate  of  admission  for 
them  to  seven  guineas.  1 should  observe  that 
there  is  another  privilege  that  we  give  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  in  addition  to  what  I have 
mentioned,  namely,  that,  unless  in  exceptional 
cases,  we  give  to  that  society  all  the  animals  that 
die  in  our  gardens,  for  the  purposes  of  their 
Museum.  Tve  have  given  them  also  that  splendid 
specimen  of  the  plesiosaurus,  presented  by  the 
late  Sir  Philip  Crampton;  a very  valuable  speci- 
men, but  which  was  being  injured  in  our  gardens; 
and  we  also  presented  to  them  a donation  which 
had  been  made  to-us  of  a great  number  of  stuffed 
Irish  birds.  There  was  a feeling  that  we  should 
act  in  harmony. 

313.  Chairman.  1 Is  it  the  wish  and  feeling  of 
0.69. 


the  members  of  your  society,  and  of  your  council, 
that  your  500/.  grant  should  be  included  in  the 
estimate  for  the  Royal  Dublin  Societv  ? — It  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  us ; I have  con- 
versed with  the  members  of  the  council  about 
it;  we  do  not  care  in  what  way  the  grant  reaches 
us. 

314.  If  that  grant  reached  you  in  another  way, 
should  you  then  continue  those  privileges  to  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ?— That  I 
cannot,say. 

315.  Do  you  think  those  privileges  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  are  any  loss  whatever  to 
your  society  ? — I should  be  inclined  to  sav  not. 

316.  At  tliis  present  moment,  the  object  of 
your  society  is  to  fence  in  the  other  side  of  the 
pond?— Yes. 

317.  How  are  you  proceeding  to  effect  that 
object? — In  the  year  1832  Mr.  Decimus  Burton, 
who  was  then,  I think,  architect  for  some  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  laid  out  a plan  for  our 
garden ; and  it  was  then  part  of  his  proposal  that 
the  pond  or  lake  should  be  included,  because 
unless  that  were  done  our  gardens  would  remain 
as  they  have  up  to  the  present  time,  subject  to 
depredations  committed  by  the  deer  of  the  park, 
which  cross  the  lake  in  numbers  at  night,  and  eat 
our  shrubs  and  trample  down  the  flower  beds;  and 
the  water  fowl  and  the  aquatic  birds  are  exposed 
to  being  hunted  by  dogs,  and  pelted  by  mis- 
chievous boys.  But  repeated  delays  occurred, 
and  obstacles  arose  as  to  getting  that  ground, 
until  finally,  within  the  last  few  months,  the 
Treasury,  through  the  Board  of  "Works  in  Ireland, 
have  acceded  to  our  repeated  requests,  but  they 
have  imposed  what  I think  are  hard  terms  upon 
us : they  give  us  the  ground,  but  they  require  us 
to  erect  the  fence ; and  they  not  only  require  us 
to  erect  the  fence,  but  they  require  that  it  should 
be  made  of  a particular  construction,  involving 
very  great  expense ; and  they  require  us  to  pay 
for  the  fence  according  to  their  own  pattern. 
Under  those  circumstances,  the  only  course  left 
open  to  us  was  to  appeal  to  the  members  and  to 
the  public.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  mem- 
bers and  the  public  have  responded  to  our  appli- 
cation to  a considerable  amount.  I think  we  cal- 
culate that  the  fence  will  cost  400  /. ; we  have 
collected  already  upwards  of  200  /. ; and  Her 
Majesty  having  been  appealed  to,  and  reminded 
of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  poorer  classes 
by  the  gardens,  has  been  kind  enough  to  mark 
her  approbation  of  our  objects  by  presenting  us 
with  a donation  of  25  /.  ( The  Witness  handed  in 
a Circular. — Vide  Appendix). 

318.  What  is  the  amount  at  present  con- 
tributed ? — As  far  as  I can  recollect,  from  200  /. 
to  250  /.  up  to  the  present  time. 

319.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  your  society  ? — I do 
not  know  that  I have  any  suggestion.  I have 
a wish,  of  course,  that  the  Treasury,  having 
laid  down  a pattern  for  us  to  follow,  would  put 
up  the  fence.  It  concerns  them  as  much  as  it 
does  us. 

320.  You  think,  inasmuch  as  they  have  im- 
posed upon  you  certain  conditions  involving 
additional  expense  to  that  at  which  you  might 
have  put  up  that  fence  if  left  to  yourselves,  they 
ought,  therefore,  to  contribute  towards  its  erec- 
tion ?— I think  they  ought  to  contribute  towards 
its  erection. 

321.  You  would  prefer  that  they  should  pay 
all? — Yes. 

C 3 322.  Sir 


D.  /. 
Corrigan , 


28  April 
1864. 
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322.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  This  particular 
portion  of  ground  you  are  referring  to  I believe 
is  in  the  direct  road  to  the  Vice  Regal  Lodge? — 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Vice- 
Regal  Lodge. 

323.  Almost  in  view  of  the  house,  is  it  not? — 
I think  not. 

324.  His  Excellency  or  any  visitor  going  to  or 
from  the  Vice-Regal  Lodge  into  Dublin  must 
necessarily  pass  this  part  of  the  ground  proposed 
to  be  enclosed,  must  he  not? — He  would  leave  it 
on  his  right  hand  going  from  the  lodge,  and  on 
his  left  going  to  it. 

325.  He  must  pass  it  ? — Yes. 

326.  Is  this  proposed  fence  an  ornamental  one  ? 

• — Yes,  an  invisible  wire  fence,  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  view. 

327.  Could  you  have  put  up  an  equally  effec- 
tive fence  at  a cheaper  rate  ? — Yes,  I am  quite 
sure  we  could,  for  the  expense  of  the  proposed 
fence  will  be  11  s.  or  13  s.  a yard. 

328.  Are  the  council  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posed fence  for  your  purposes  is  needlessly  ex- 
pensive ? — Certainly. 

329.  Is  it  on  that  ground  you  think  you  are 
fairly  entitled  to  some  assistance  from  Parliament 
for  the  erection  of  that  fence  ? — It  is. 

330.  You  have  stated  to  the  Chairman  the 
amount  of  your  available  funds ; I need  hardly 
ask  you  whether  there  is  any  large  surplus  in 
your  hands  yearly  ? — I do  not  think  we  ever  had 
a surplus ; I know  we  are  at  present  in  debt. 
I know  that  in  one  year  I was  obliged  to  advance 
300  /.  to  keep  the  gardens  open. 

331.  If  your  appeal  to  the  public,  of  which  you 
have  been  speaking,  should  not  be  the  means  of 
raising  the  necessary  amount  of  money  for  the 
fence,  how  is  it  to  be  provided? — We  have  no 
other  way  of  paying  for  it,  if  die  public  do  not 
respond  to  our  call. 

332.  It  must  necessarily  cripple  your  resources 
in  the  management  of  the  gardens,  and  diminish 
the  ability  of  the  institution  as  a means  of  public 
instruction? — Very  much,  because  we  cannot 
keep  water  fowl  unless  we  have  a fence ; we 
cannot  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  society  as 
an  Acclimatation  Society  (improved  breeds  of 
water  fowl  suitable  for  human  food  being  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  society),  unless  we  have 
that  fence. 

333.  If  Government  consented  to  put  up  this 
fence  for  you,  I need  hardly' ask  whether  the 
money  you  might  obtain  from  the  public  in 
answer  to  that  appeal,  could  not  be  beneficially 
employed  in  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the 
gardens  ?—I  think  it  could  be  very  beneficially 
employed  in  improving  the  gardens ; but  I think 
if  we  diverted  it  to  another  purpose,  we  should 
ask  the  permission  of  the  contributors,  and  we 
are.  quite  satisfied  that  they  would  at  once,  give 
their  consent. 

334.  Has  any  application  ever  been  made  by 
your  council  to  the  Government  authorities  for 
such  assistance  in  the  erection  of  the  fence? — 
Ko;  we  thought  it  useless  to  apply  to  the 
Treasury  on  die  subject.  We  were  30  years 
endeavouring  to  get  their  consent  to  enclose  the 
ground,  and  if  as  many  years  were  to  pass  over 
before  they  consented  to  put  up  the  fence,  we 
had  better  take  it  upon  ourselves. 

S35.  You  stated  that  your  council  consisted  of 
15  members? — There  are  15  members  on  the 
council  at  present,  and  five  vice-presidents,  who 
are  elected  annually. 


336.  Are  they  elected  by  the  members? — 
Yes. 

337.  Is  there  any  member  of  that  council 
elected  on  that  council  because  he  is  a member 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Certainly  not ; 
I think  the  council  has  always  had  a member  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  upon  it ; I am  myself 
a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  I 
think  a great  number  of  the  members  of  the 
council  are  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society; 
but  there  is  no  rule  or  understanding  on  the 
subject. 

338.  It  is  not  in  their  capacity  of  members  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  that  they  are  elected 
on  your  council  ? — Certainly  not. 

339.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  certain 
privileges  which  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  enjoy  with  regard  to  your  gardens. 
Are  those  privileges  given  to  them  as  being  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  Dublin, 
or  for  any  other  reason? — Originally  there  was  a 
kind  of  connexion  between  the  Zoological  Society 
and  the  Dublin  Society,  and  when  the  grant  was 
given  to  us,  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society.  The  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety lent  us  their  lecture  rooms,  and  there  was  a 
very  good  feeling  indeed  between  the  members  of 
the  two  societies,  and  it  was  considered  that  in 
different  ways  they  were  each  engaged  in  diffus- 
ing scientific  information.  From  all  those  circum- 
stances, the  privilege  was  given  to  members  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

340.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  privilege  has 
been  very  largely  availed  of  by  members  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  as  such? — I should  say  not; 
because  if  that  were  so,  we  should  have  a much 
greater  number  of  members;  but  I cannot  say  to 
what  exact  amount  it  has  been  availed  of  by  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

341.  It  lias  not  been  availed  of  to  any  amount 
to  make  itself  perceptible  to  your  council  ? — I do 
not  think  it  has ; 1 think  the  members  who  wish 
to  become  members  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
become  so  from  a desire  to  support  and  forward 
the  objects  of  the  society. 

342.  Quite  irrespective  of  any  advantages  that, 
as  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  they 
might  acquire  by  joining  it? — I should  say,  when 
a gentleman  wished  to  become  a member  of  our 
society,  the  saving  of  a guinea  on  entrance,  or 
2 L or  3 1.  on  the  life  subscription,  would  not  weigh 
very  much  in  his  mind. 

343.  Mr.  Waldron .]  With  respect  to  your  in- 
come, I believe  that  you  have  realised  some  money 
for  some  years  past  by  the  sale  of  animals?— We 
have ; I do  not  know  about  realised,  we  have  got 
some  money. 

344.  You  spoke  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  gardens  to  artists  and  modellers ; do  many 
artists  and  modellers  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  from  the  animals?— I know 
that  some  do,  because  I see  unfinished  drawings 
occasionally  there ; as  to  the  number  I cannot  say 
anything,  because  I very  rarely  visit  the  gardens, 
except,  on  Saturday  morning,  for  the  transaction 
of  business;  and  occasionally  on  Sunday,  when, 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gardens,  I go 
in  to  see  how  the  people  are  behaving  them- 
selves. 

. 3f5.  Do  they  require  special  permission  ?•— It 
is  given  as  a mere  matter  of  course. 

346.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  council  should 
make  an  order  ? — No ; we  are  very  liberal  in 
giving  facilities  for  all  purposes  of  improvement. 

347.  You 
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347.  You  spoke  of  loss  to  the  society  from  the 
unprotected  , state  of  the  gardens;  was  not  a seal 
killed  sometime  ago  by  some  mischievous  boys 
pelting  it? — Yes.  That  has  been  the  only  in- 
stance of  mischief  that  I have  known  of — of  the 
least  amount,  that  has  occurred  since  we  opened 
the  gardens  freely  to  the  people,  a period  of  20 
years.  I must  observe,  moreover,  that  that  act 
of  mischief  was  not  done  on  a Sunday,  or  at  a 
time  when  people  were  admitted  at  the  penny 
rate,  but  was  done  on  a day  when  the  admission  to 
each  person  was  6 d.  It  was  a very  exceptional 
case.  On  inquiry,  wc  found  that  two  boys,  more 
respectable  than  the  third,  got  into  very  bad  com- 
pany, and  that  the  bad  boy  was  the  leader  of  the 
other  two  into  the  mischief. 

348.  Was  it  from  the  side  that  you  propose  to 
enclose  that  that  occurred? — No;  the  seal  was 
in  a small  seal  pond  in  the  middle  of  the  garden. 

349.  In  this  circular  you  say  that  last  year  not 
a single  water  bird  has  been  permitted  to  hatch 
its  eggs  and  rear  its  young  in  the  gardens ; yon 
attribute  that  to  the  unprotected  state  of  the 
pond  ? — Yes. 

350.  And  you  wish  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand that,  consequently,  the  council  is  not  able 
to  introduce  those  new  breeds  of  fowl  which  it 
is  thought  so  desirable  to  introduce  in  other 
places  ? — That  is  my  meaning. 

351.  Chairman .]  You  cannot  carry  out  ex- 
periments in  acclimatation  ? — We  cannot. 

352.  Mi-.  Waldron .]  One  of  the  objects  for 
which  the  Zoological  Society  was  established  was 
the  acclimatation  of  valuable  animals  and  fowls, 
was  it  not  ? — That  is  one  of  our  objects ; but  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  acclimatation  of  animals 
engaged  very  much  of  the  public  attention  so 
long  back  as  30  years  ago.  The  attention  of  the 
public  has  only  been  drawn  to  it  lately. 

353.  Have  any  efforts  been  made  to  carry  out 
that  object? — No,  because  we  had  not  the  means. 
The  only  way  we  could  venture  to  cany  it  out 
with  our  present  means,  is  with  regard  to  water 
fowl.  That  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  acclimatation  of  animals,  because  those  birds 
live  upon  food  not  consumed  either  by  the  human 
race  or  by  animals  generally  ; but  that  important 


branch  of  acclimatation  we  have  not  been  able 
to  carry  out,  in  consequence  of  the  present  unde- 
fended state  of  our  gardens. 

354.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society,  I think,  has 
always  been  willing  to  lend  the  theatre  of  their 
institution  to  your  society  for  the  purpose  of 
lectures  ?— The  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  always 
been  very  kind  in  that  way;  but  there  was  always 
an  inconvenience  which  the  society  could  not  re- 
move ; namely,  every  member  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  has  a right  to  go  into  the  theatre 
on  all  occasions,  and  consequently,  when  we  had 
the  use  of  the  theatre  for  our  zoological  lec- 
hes, very  many  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  who  never  contributed  to  our  funds,  took 
possession  of  the  seats,  and  our  own  members 
were  excluded. 

355.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  not  able  to 
get  into  the  theatre  at  all  ? — Yery  many  of  our 
members  were  excluded  in  consequence  of  the 
theatre  being  occupied  by  members  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  I do  not  intend  to  blame  them 
for  it ; they  look  upon  it  as  a chartered  right. 

' 356.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  The  theatre  was 
not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  members  of 
both  societies  ? — Certainly  not. 

357.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Is  it  proposed  to  put  a 
fence  inside  this  wire  paling  ? — I think  not;  we 
have  taken  the  idea  of  the  invisible  fence  from 
one  I saw  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  there  is 
an  invisible  fence  for  a considerable  distance, 
which  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  landscape. 

358.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  sufficient 
for  all  purposes  of  protection  ? — I think  it  would, 
because  any  animals  that  required  a stronger  fence 
would  be  always  in  confinement ; it  would  pre- 
vent the  birds  and  small  animals  straying,  and  it 
would  prevent  dogs  and  mischievous  persons 
getting  in.  I anticipate  that  a wire  fence  would 
be  quite  sufficient. 

359.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  it  is  right,  on 
principle,  that  where  a society  is  supported  by 
public  grant,  it  should  give  any  privilege  what- 
ever to  any  other  society,  or  any  other  class  of  the 
community? — -I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer 
that  question  in  the  abstract;  I think  it  must 
depend  very  much  on  circumstances. 


John  M'Evoy,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


360.  Chairman.]  You  were  the  Honorary  Se- 
cretary to  the  Committee  for  the  opening  of  tfte 
Glasnevin  Gardens  on  Sunday  ? — I was,  in  the 
year  1861. 

361.  You  are  also  the  Honorary  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  that  was  got  up  last  year,  opposing 
the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Museum? — Yes. 

362.  You  are  also  Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
Stephen’s  Green  Opening  Committee,  are  you 
not? — I am. 

363.  I presume,  from  having  undertaken  those 
offices,  you  take  considerable  interest  in  social 
questions  connected  with  Dublin  ? — I do. 

364.  What  induced  you  to  undertake  the  office 
of  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Committee  for  op- 
posing the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Industrial  Mu- 
seum ? — There  were  two  reasons : the  first  was, 
that  I and  those  acting  with  me,  in  Dublin,  did 
not  think  that  the  inquiry  before  the  Commission 
was  a fair  one ; and  the  second  reason  was,  we 
considered  that  a gross  injustice  was  about  to  be 
done  to  the  middle  classes  of  Dublin  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Irish  Museum. 

0.69. 


365.  On  what  grounds  was  it  considered  that 
the  inquiry  was  not  a fair  one  ? — W e found  that 
the  Commission  was  composed  of  four  Commis- 
sioners, two  of  whom  were  on  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  two  of  whom  were 
representatives  of  Government  Departments. 
There  was  nobody  to  represent  any  other  in- 
terest upon  that  Commission,  but  the  Itoyal  Dublin 
Society  and  the  Government.  And,  moreover, 
the  Commission  was  held  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society’s  house,  in  private;  the  press  were  re- 
fused admission,  and  the  witnesses  were  solely 
persons  connected  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  Robert  Kane. 

366.  You  objected  to  the  Commission,  as  being 
partly  composed  of  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  on  the  ground,  I presume,  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  that  inquiry  was  to  abolish  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  to  amalgamate  it 
with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  which  would  in- 
crease the  influence  and  emoluments  of  that  so- 
ciety?— Yes.  We  found  that  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  had  previously  pronounced  an  opinion 
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, upon  the  question;  it  had  always  looked  upon 
the  Irish  Museum  as  a rival  establishment;  it  had, 
in  a communication  addressed  to  the  Government 
some  few  years  before,  denounced  that  institu- 
tion. It  had  committed  itself  to  opposition  to  the 
Irish  Industrial  Museum. 

367.  To  what  document  do  you  allude  ? — I al- 
lude to  an  official  letter  sent  to  the  department  in 
the  year  1854,  which  I find  quoted  in  the  report 
of  the  Commission ; it  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Foot’s 
evidence,  at  page  37. 

368.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  Will  you  read  the 
passage  to.  which  you  refer? — “ It  is  a matter  of 
just  surprise  and  regret  to  the  society  that,  with 
such  Parliamentary  authority  of  the  ability  and 
suitableness  of  this  institution  to  be  made  a great 
instrument  for  the  diffusion  of  practical  science 
throughout  Ireland,  Government  should  have 
deemed  it  necessary  or  economical  to  have  estab- 
lished in  close  proximity,  and  for  nearly  similar 
objects,  such  an  institution  as  that  of  the  "Museum 
of  Irish  Industry ; but  more  especially  is  it  cause 
of  astonishment  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
utterly  ignore . all  such  testimony,  and  subject 
the  society,,  without  complaint  or  investigation, 
to  the  deprivation  of  all  their  educational  staff 
and  functions  hitherto  constituting  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  carrying  out  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  instituted.” 

369.  Chairman.']  With  regard  to  the  two  de- 
partmental officers  who  were  members  of  that 
Commission,  was  it  felt  that  they  had  already 
prejudged  the  question  ? — Yes.  The  Science 
and  Art  Department  had  previously  expressed 
an  opinion  that  all  institutions  of  that  kind  should 
be  centralised  in  London,  and  that  only  what 
might  be  called  small  schools  of  science  should  be 
permitted  in  the  provincial  towns,  one  of  which 
they  seemed  to  consider  Dublin  to  be. 

370.  Sir  Edward  Grogan, ] Will  you  refer  to 
the  passage  from  which  you  draw  that  inference  ? 
— In  the  report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment of  1853,  they  say  “ There  is  a disposition 
m large. towns  to  erect  their  schools  of  science 
into  institutions  having  more  of  a collegiate  than 
a scholastic  character.”  That  is  censured  by 
them,  and  the  chief  attention  of  the  department 
is  announced  to  be  intended  to  be  directed  to 
encouraging  schools  for  “ secondaiy  instruction” 
rather  than  anything  higher  in  the  large  pro- 
vincial towns.  And  at  pages  44  and  45  of  the 
same  report,  I find  a strong  commendation  be- 
stowed upon  the  « Central  School”  of  Science  in 
Jermyn-street,  London,  as  the  only  central  school 
that  there  should  be  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

371.  Chairman.]  Perhaps  you  also  refer  to  the  • 
Science  and  Art  Minute ; that  all  teachers  of 
schools  should  take  out  their  certificates  at  Ken- 
sington ? — Yes.  That  is  another  fact  from  which 
tiie  inference  I have  stated  may  be  drawn.  It  is 
difficult  to  fix  upon  particular  facts.  The  whole 
policy  of  the  department  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  centralization. 

372.  Then,  as  regards  the  Treasury : was  there 
any  distrust  felt,  as  regards  an  officer  of  the  Trea- 
sury being  a member  of  that  Commission  ?— Yes ; 
the  Treasury  might  be  supposed  to  be  anxious  to 
economize,  the  public  money  by  the  abolition  of 
an  institution  of  this  kind  in  Dublin. 

373.  As  to  the  witnesses  who  were  examined : 
how  many  witnesses  were  examined? — Seven- 
teen. 

374.  How  many  of  them  were  members  of  the 
.Royal  Dublin  Society  ?— Sir  Robert  Kane  is  only 


an  honorary  member,  I understand ; but  all  the 
others  were  either  actual  members  (the  majority 
of  them  being  members  of  the  Council)  or  officials 
of  the  society. 

375.  When  you  say  that  this  Commission  was 
looked  upon  with  disfavour  in  Dublin,  do  you 
mean  that,  among  the  middle  classes  in  that  city, 
there  was  a strong  feeling  with  regal’d  to  that  in- 
quiry ? — There  was.  I may  hand  in  a selected  list 
of  the  names  of  persons  in  Dublin  who  signed  the 

etition  to  Parliament  against  the  abolition  of  the 

ndustrial  Museum  ( [handing  in  the  same — Vide 
Appendix). 

376.  There  are  in  this  list  many  names  of 
persons  eminent  in  the  law  and  in  science? — Yes. 
There  are  persons  of  eminence  in  almost  every 
department.  There  is  Dr.  Aldridge,  lecturer  on 
chemistry. 

377.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Where  ? — I think 
at  Trinity  College. 

378.  Do  you  know  that  he  is  a lecturer  at 
Trinity  College? — I think  I have  heard  so.  I 
know  he  is  a gentleman  of  reputation  as  a lecturer. 
I find  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  and  Mr.  Blake,  chair- 
man of  county  Fermanagh;  and  he,  in  signing 
the  petition,  added,  though  he  was  not  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  former 
inquiry,  he  thought  it  was  a subject  suitable  to 
be  investigated  by  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Sir  James  Dombraine  signed  it;  the 
secretaries  of  the  Statistical  Society,  Mr.  Gibson 
and  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy,  signed  it ; Sir  C. 
O’Loghlen  signed  it;  Messrs.  Martin  & Sons, 
the  eminent  timber  merchants  in  Dublin,  signed 
it;  and  it  is  also  signed  by  a large  number  of 
firms  engaged  in  chemical  works,  persons  who 
particularly  understand  the  necessity  of  the  Irish 
Museum  for  chemical  purposes  ; a number  of 
those  signed  it.  J ones,  Arnold  & Co.,  and  others ; 
and  Paul  & Vincent,  iron  founders;  and  large 
firms,  such  as  M'Birney,  Collis  & Co. 

379.  Mr .Lefroy.]  Have  you  given  us  the  lead- 
ing names  ? — 1 cannot  say  that  I have ; I was  not 
prepared  to  give  a summary  of  that  paper,  not 
knowing  that  I should  be  asked  the  question. 

380.  Chairman.']  Besides  this  petition,  were 
there  many  petitions  sent  in  against  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  report  from  various  places  in  Ireland  ? 
— There  were,  I think,  13  from  various  towns 
sent  in. 

381.  Were  they  from  mechanics’  institutes  and 
local  literary  societies  ?— The  Limerick  Atlie- 
nmum  sent  in  a petition,  and  also  the  Drogheda 
Mechanics’  Institute ; there  was  one  from  the 
Town  Commissioners  of  Ballymoney,  in  county 
Antrim,  and  another  from  the  Town  Commis- 
sioners of  Maryborough;  there  was  a local  peti- 
tion from  Tralee,  and  another  from  the  Town 
Commissioners  of  Rathkeale ; there  was  a peti- 
tion from  Drogheda,  signed  by  the  mayor  and 
other  inhabitants : there  was  a petition  from 
Limerick,  signed  by  the  mayor,  sheriff,  Major 
Gavin,  and  others;  there  was  a petition  from 
Cork,  forwarded  by  Mr.  Dowden,  and  a petition 
from  the  Clonmel  Mechanics’  Institute. 

382.  You  have  stated  that  the  reason  why  those 
petitions  were  presented  against  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  report  was  partly  on  account  of  the 
composition  of  the  Commission,  partly  on  account 
of  the  witnesses  being  connected  with  the  society, 
and . partly  because  those  recommendations,  if 
earned  out,  would  deprive  the  middle  classes  in 
Dublin  of  scientific  education  ? — Yes,  placing  the 

middle 
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middle  classes  of  Dublin  at  a disadvantage,  as 
compared  with  other  large  cities  in  the  kingdom. 

383.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  upon 
what  ground  you  consider  that  this  amalgamation 
would  deprive  the  middle  classes  of  Dublin  of 
scientific  education? — It  was  not  suggested  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  that  there  should  be 
any  school  of  science  established  in  connexion 
with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  of  a similar  cha- 
racter to  that  we  were  to  be  deprived  of.  That 
school  of  science,  as  I may  call  the  Industrial 
Museum  was  giveu  to  Dublin  as  a sort  of  substitute 
for  the  fourth-  Queen’s  College  proposed  for  Dub- 
lin in  the  year  1845,  by  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
which  was  not  afterwards  given. 

384.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Where  does  that 
appear  ? — Sir  J ames  Graham,  in  his  speech  in  in- 
troducing the  measure  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  to 
Parliament,  stated  that  there  were  to  be  four 
Queen’s  Colleges,  one  of  which  was  to  be  in 
Dublin . That  was  afterwards  not  carried  out,  and 
the  Industrial  Museum  seems  to  have  been  estab- 
lished as  a substitute. 

385.  What  authority  have  you  for  saying  that 
it  was  considered  a substitute? — I draw  the  infe- 
rence from  the  facts  I state. 

386.  Chairman.']  It  is  proposed  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  that  there  should  still  be 
four  professors  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  under  the  direction  of  its  Council, 
giving  scientific  instructions  to  the  people  of 
Dublin,  is  it  not  ? — I think  it  was  to  be  almost 
exclusively  for  teaching  agricultural  chemistry. 

387.  Did  it  not  say  that  there  should  be  a pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  chemistry,  a professor  of 
botany,  and  two  professors  in  connection  with 
mining  industry  ? — Yes,  but  the  laboratory  would 
have  been  reduced  to  a very  trifling  affair ; as  to 
teaching  practical  chemistry,  it  would  have  been 
reduced  almost  to  nothing,  it  would  have  been 
practically  abolished. 

388.  Do  you  think  the  middle  classes  of  Dub- 
lin ^ would  object  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
acting  as  a vehicle  for  communicating  scientific 
instruction? — Yes,  I think  so. 

389.  Upon  what  ground? — They  are  in  the 
first  place  not  sufficiently  represented  in  the  Dub- 
hn  Society;  it  is  a society,  the  great  majority  of 
which  is  composed  of  a somewhat  higher  class 
than  the  mercantile  class ; and  secondly,  it  is  not 
calculated  to  create  confidence  in  the  mass  of  the 
people  for  many  reasons. 

390.  You  say  it  is  not  composed  of  the  mercan- 
tile classes;  I believe  a great  number  of  the 
members,  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  con- 
ne^®d  with  the  mercantile  classes,  are  they  not  ? 
—There  are  many  connected  with  the  mercantile 
classes,  but  they  are  overwhelmed  in  numbers  by 
the  other  classes. 

391.  But  any  member  of  the  mercantile  class, 

I presume,  unless  there  was  something  affecting 
ms  character,  could  become  a member  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  if  he  choose  ? — Yes. 

, Is  the  disfavour  with  which  you  consider 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  viewed  as  a medium 
tor  affording  scientific  instruction  rather  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  an  unscientific  body,  than  on 
account  of  its  being  exclusive  ? — To  properly 
explain  what  I mean,  I should  refer  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Society,  and  its  subsequent  history, 
everybody  is  aware  that  with  respect  to  any 
private  society  or  club,  whatever  cast  it  gets  in 
D lrati0n.’  ^ ke  apt  to  hold  it.  The  Royal 
0 69  ®OC*ety  was  I°rrned  a century  or  more 


ago,  when  a different  state  of  tilings  jire vailed  in 
Ireland  to  that  which  prevails  at  present,  and  it 
got  a certain  cast  which  it  retains  to  this  day,  and 
for  a very  obvious  reason.  Whoever  founds  a pri- 
vate society,  it  is  they  who  will  canvass  for  new 
members,  and  these  will  be  then-  private  friends, 
and  that  will  go  on  in  perpetuity.  There  are  very 
few  persons  that  will  force  themselves  into  any  so- 
ciety ; they  must  be  asked  to  join  it,  and  it  is  natural 
that  persons  of  that  particular  class  or  set  which 
formed,  it,  and  who  had  the  control  over  it  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  should  be  members  of 
rt  still.  I may  hand  in  a list  of  members  of  the 
Dublin  Society,  classified  according  to  their 
religious  persuasion.  It  has  been  prepared  by  a 
member  of  the  Dublin  Society  of  long  standing 
(handing  it  in). 

393.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  any 
feeling  in  Dublin  that  the  composition  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  is  in  anyway  sectarian  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  that  feeling. 

394. . Is  it  alleged,  for  instance,  that  they  object 
to  admit  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion into  thr  general  body  ?— No ; there  is  no 
objection  to  admitting  them,  but  as  I observed  a 
few  .minutes  ago,  when  a society  has  -j^-ths  of  one 
particular  class  or  denomination,  it  will  be  re- 
cruited from  that  class.  The  members  of  the 
Society  will  ask  their  friends  to  become  members, 
and  if  the  other  classes  come  in,  it  will  be  almost 
like  forcing  themselves  in.  They  will  not  be 
likely  at  all  events  to  come  forward  and  propose 
to  join  it. 

395.  With  regard  to  -the  composition  of  the 
Council  of  the  society,  is  there  any  feeling  in 
Dublin  that  Roman  Catholics  are  not  put  upon 
it  as  a 'general  rule  ? — During  the  discussion  of 
the.  question  last  year  I published  a pamphlet  in 
which  I gave  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
council,  and  I stated  in  it  that  there  was  not  one 
solitary  Roman  Catholic— that  was  the  Council 
last  year,  not  the  Council  this  year,  and  that  was 
not.  contradicted;  we  had  a public  discussion 
about  it,  and  it  was  not  attempted  to  be  con- 
tradicted, that  there  was  not  a Roman  Catholic 
upon  the  Council. 

396.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .1  Where  did  that 
discussion  take  place  ? — In  the  newspapers. 

397.  Major  O'Reilly.]  Did  not  a letter  appear 
finding  fault  with  your  statement? — Yes. 

398.  Did  not  it  go  to  this  extent,  that  a certain 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  I think 
seven,  were  stated  to  have  been  at  different  times 
members  of  the  Council? — Yes. 

399.  That  was  time  I believe,  that  certain 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  members  of  the 
Council  ? — At  some  period. 

400.  Was  not  it  then  stated  that  those  Roman 
Catholics  who  had  formed  part  of  the  Council, 
had  in  every  instance  been  sent  up  to  the 
Council  by  the  committees,  and  that  none  of 
them  had  been  elected  by  the  body  as  members 
of  Council  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  was  stated. 

401.  Was  there  any  correction  of  that  state- 
ment ? — No,  there  was  a correction  of  the  first 
statement;  and  it  was  shown  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholics had  been  members. 

402.  We  may  assume  that  the  statement  was 
accurate,  that  in  those  instances  Roman  Catholics 
had  been  members  of  the  committees,  and  so 
became  members  of  the  Council? — Yes,  by  being 
chairmen  of  committees. 

403.  Chairman.]  This  question  was  asked  of 
a witness  at  the  last  examination,  “ Have  you 
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J.  M‘Evoy,  ever  had  any  Kornan  Catholics  upon  the  Council.” 
Esq-  The  witness  replied  I believe  Dr.  Madden  who 
left  us  was  a Roman  Catholic.”  Was  Dr.  Mad- 
28 Re?"'  den  ever  ul)on  ^ie  Council? — I think  not;  as 
1 well  as  I recollect  he  told  me  he  had  never  been 

a member  of  the  Council,  and  he  made  it  a matter 
of  complaint. 

404.  Did  he  publish  a letter  in  the  Dublin 
papers,  stating  that  the  reason  he  left  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  was,  that  he  had  been  a member 
of  it  ten  years,  and  that  it  had  been  his  wish  to 
make  himself  useful,  and  to  get  upon  the  Council, 
and  having  failed  to  do  so,  he  retired  ? — He  did 
last  J idy. 

405.  What  is  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  the  precise  number, 
but  judging  from  the  classification  of  the  list  of 
members  before  referred  to,  I believe  the  propor- 
tions of  the  two  religions  are  about  as  ten  Pro- 
testants to  one  Roman  Catholic. 

406.  Do  you  think  that  the  circumstance  of 
there  being  this  large  preponderance  of  Pro- 
testants both  in  the  direction  and  in  the  general 
constituency,  would  indispose  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  general  to  accept  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  as  the  means  of  scientific  education  in 
Dublin  ? — Yes,  I should  think  so. 

407.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  expression  of 
opinion  to  that  effect  in  Dublin  ? — I have  heard 
it  from  some  of  the  young  men  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  Industrial  Museum. 
One  of  them,  who  has  been  since  a science  teacher, 
has  told  me  that  if  he  had  only  had  the  Dublin 
Society  to  go  to  to  be  taught,  he  never  would 
have  learnt  anything. 

408.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  Will  you  give  us  his  name  ? 
— Mr.  Dowling. 

409.  Chairman. ] Is  that  the  Mr.  Dowling 
who  has  had  such  success  at  Cork? — Yes;  he 
told  me  if  the  Dublin  Society  had  been  his  only 
resource,  he  never  would  have  learnt  anything ; 
in  fact,  he  would  not  have  gone  to  the  Dublin 
Society. 

410.  That  would  apply,  I presume,  rather  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Society  as  a means  of  scientific 
teaching  than  to  any  objection  Mr.  Dowling  could 
have  had  upon  the  score  of  sectarian  bias? — I 
think  he  referred  to  both.  There  is  a great  jea- 
lousy among  Roman  Catholics  on  such  questions, 
and  they  do  not  feel  much  confidence  in  an  in- 
stitution that  is  to  so  great  an  extent  Protestant. 

411.  Mr.  George.']  vYLat  did  Mr.  Dowling  say 
upon  the  subject? — That  he  would  not  have  gone 
to  the  Dublin  Society ; he  did  not  like  it. 

412.  Why? — I suppose  that  which  I have 
stated  was  one  of  his  reasons. 

413.  Did  he  say  so? — He  never  precisely  said 
so. 

414.  Chairman^]  Do  you  consider  Mr.  Dowling 
as  representing  the  middle  classes  to  be  opposed 
to  the  Dublin  Society  as  a medium  of  scientific 
instruction,  on  account  of  its  being  composed  of 
an  unscientific  body  ? — Yes,  and  on  account  of 
its  general  policy.  I think  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  public  generally  of  every  denomination  to 
have  much  confidence  in  the  Dublin  Society.  I 
will  draw  attention  to  what  is  said  of  its  policy  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Science  and  Arts  Departments. 
In  the  Report  of  1854,  page  51,  it  is  stated  “ that 
attention  was.  drawn  last  year  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  increasing  the  facilities  for  admission  of 
the  public  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Library  and 
Museum  ” (that  is,  to  all  the  public  departments 


of  the  Society),  one  additional  free  day  was,  in 
consequence,  granted  at  the  Gardens,  but  the 
Department  complain  that  no  alteration  was  made 
at  the  Library  and  Museum.  In  the  Report  for 
1855,  at  page  16,  the  necessity  for  opening  the 
Library  in  the  evenings  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes  is  strongly  urged.  The  Report 
for  1856,  at  page  19,  notices  that  the  curator 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens  had  drawn  attention 
to  the  disagreeable  duty  imposed  upon  him  of 
refusing  admission  to  the  public,  so  many  as 
three  hundred  a day  applying  to  him  for  admis- 
sion who  did  not  choose  to  pay  the  sixpenny 
fee  demanded  by  the  Society.  A reduction  to 
one  penny  was  recommended  by  the  Department, 
but  was  not  complied  with  by  the  Society.  In 
the  Report  for  1857,  at  page  12,  the  matter  is 
again  referred  to,  and  the  reduction  in  the  charge 
again  urged ; and  in  very  strong  language  the 
evening  opening  of  the  Library  is  insisted  upon 
previously  to  granting  500  Z.  sought  by  the  Society 
for  that  department.  The  Report  for  1858,  at 
page  9,  complains  of  the  continued  non-compliance 
with  the  recommendation  to  reduce  the  admission 
fee  at  the  Gardens,  and  tlius  speaks  relative  to 
the  Library  :■ — “ The  time  appeal’s  to  have  arrived- 
when  the  Society  should  be  called  upon  to  open 
the  Library,  either  free,  or  at  a nominal  subscrip- 
tion, for  the  privilege  of  using  it  in  the  evening, 
reserving  the  morning  only  for  the  use  of  members 
of  the  Society.” 

415.  Sir  E.  Grogan.]  Are  those  the  terms  of 
the  report  ? — Those  are  the  words  of  the  Science 
and  Art  department ; since  1858  the  department 
has  ceased  to  notice  in  detail  the  management  of 
the  Dublin  Society.  Then  I have  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  my  personal  exper- 
ience in  1861,  of  the  opposition  given  by  the 
Dublin  Society  to  the  opening  of  the  Glasnevin 
Gardens.  We  had  before  us  the  fact  that  Kew 
Gardens  had  been  opened  a great  number  of 
years  to  the  public  on  Sundays,  and  though  it 
had  been  pressed  for  a number  of  years  by  Mr. 
Haughton  and  other  gentlemen  on  the  Society, 
they  nevertheless  refused  by  enormous  majorities 
of  six  or  seven  to  one  to  open  the  gardens  in 
Dublin  on  Sundays.  We  then  appealed  to  Par- 
liament and  to  Government,  and  the  Government 
decided  that  the  gardens  ought  to  be  opened, 
but  the  Society  persisted  iu  its  opposition  till  at 
last  the  grant  was  suspended ; and  to  show  the 
almost  fanatical  degree  to  which  the  society 
carried  their  opposition,  at  their  meeting  when 
the  question  of  opening  the  gardens  was  finally 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  the  chairman.  Judge 
Blackburne,  in  putting  the  question,  told  the 
Society  that  the  grant  depended  upon  their  vote, 
and  that  in  fact  the  existence  of  the  Society  de- 
pended upon  their  vote,  yet  by  a majority  of  only 
10  or  11  was  the  opening  of  the  gardens  carried, 
so  that  nearly  an  equal  number  of  the  Society 
were  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  whole  institution 
rather  than  comply  with  this  very  reasonable, 
request. 

416.  Are  you  speaking  from  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — I quote  from  what  was  stated  in  the 
newspapers;  I would  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  anomolous  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  with 
respect  to  institutions  under  the  Dublin  Society. 
In  this  country,  in  France,  and  in  every  other 
civilized  country,  the  public  have  national  in-, 
stitutions  which  they  may  call  their  own.  Every 
Englishman  entering  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Kew,  or  the  British  Museum,  feels  that  he  stands- 
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on  liis  own  property,  that  he  is  under  no  com- 
pliment to  anyone  for  going  there.  Why  is  not 
that  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland?  We  are 
told  the  place  belongs  to  the  Dublin  Society; 
that  it  is  their  property.  I do  not  think  that  is 
a satisfactory  state  of  things.  It  has  been  made 
a subject  of  complaint  by  the  Society,  that  they 
subscribe  to  the  maintenance  of  the  institu- 
tion, while  in  England  similar  institutions  were 
sustained  altogether  by  the  State ; I think  that  is 
a very  fair  complaint,  I do  not  see  why  in  Ireland 
the  members  of  the  Dublin  Society  should  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  anything  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  institutions.  I believe  we  are 
all  placed  in  a false  position—  Government,  the 
Society,  and  the  public. 

417.  Your  objection  to  the  policy  of  the  Society, 
if  I undertand  you  rightly,  is  this,  that  it  has  never 
of  its  own  accord  sought  to  popularise  itself,  but 
that  whatever  advance  it  has  made,  it  has  made 
by  pressure  being  put  upon  it  by  the  Govern- 
ment?—Yes,  or  by  popular  agitation,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  opening  of  the  Glasnevin  Gardens  on 
Sundays. 

418.  Do  you  think,  for  the  reasons  you  have 
given,  there  is  a strong  feeling  in  Dublin  that  the 
Irish  Industrial  Museum  should  not  be  abolished? 
-Yes. 

419.  You  think  there  is  move  confidence  placed 
in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  than  there 
would  be  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Yes ; 
and  I would  observe  that  the  principle  involved 
woidd  seem  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  with" 
regard  to  the  old  Kildare  Place  Society.  On 
the  same  principle  on  which  the  National  Board 
has  been  established,  there  should  be  no  private 
society  to  direct  the  scientific  education  in 
Dublin. 

420.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  You  stated  that  there  were 
certain  grounds  of  objection  to  the  policy  and 
conduct  of  the  Society  originally,  which  you  say 
have  led  to  many  of  those  objections  which  have 
been  entertained  by  the  people  of  Dublin  to  the 
Society.  Have  not  those  grounds  of  objection 
been  latterly  removed  by  the  Society,  or  a great 

ortion  of  them  ? — A great  portion  of  them  have, 

ut  still  we  do  not  stand  on  a footing  of  equality 
with  England.  For  example,  ICew  Gardens  are 
open  every  day  in  the  week ; the  Glasnevin  Gar- 
dens are  open  but  five  days,  contrary  to  the 
recommendation,  I may  observe,  of  the  curator 
of  the  place. 

421.  Chairman.']  You  say  that  Kew  Gardens 
are  open  every  day  in  the  week,  and  you  say  that 
that  is  not  the  case  with  the  Glasnevin  Gardens  ? 
—Yes ; Glasnevin  Gardens  are  only  open  five 
days  free,  two  days  at  the  charge  of  sixpence. 

422.  Do  you  think  that  charge  of  sixpence 
prevents  persons  from  going  ? — The  curator  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Commission  of  1862,  stated 
that  he  had  to  turn  away  numbers  of  people  who 
came  there  on  the  sixpenny  days,  thinking  that 
it  was  free ; they  came  on  the  wrong  day,  in  fact. 

423.  Will  you  read  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  curator  with  regard  to  the  shutting  of  the 
gardens  upon  the  two  days  of  the  week  ? — fe  I 
would  respectfully  beg  to  suggest  that  the  gar- 
dens should  be  open  to  the  public  on  every  day 
of  the  week,  free  of  charge,  as  at  Kew  and  Edin- 
burgh. We,  perhaps,  should  require  one  close 
day,  for  shifting  plants  and  for  cleansing,  but  I 
would  assimilate  the  admission  to  that  at  Kew ; 
at  present  s charge  of  6 d.  for  grown  persons,  and 
3a.  for  children,  is  made  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
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days.  The  total  amount  received  during  the 
year  for  these  admissions  is  the  paltry  sum  of 
25 ?.,  and  for  that  there  is  an  amount  of  vexatious 
disappointment  to  people  who  have  mistaken  the 
days,  and  who  have  brought  their  families  at  the 
expense  of  car  hire,  that  you  can  scarcely  have  a 
notion  of.  I have  frequently  seen  instances  of 
that  kind,  and  the  father  of  the  family  obliged  to 
return  with  his  wife  and  children  without  beino- 
able,  to  see  the  gardens,  after  incurring  what  wa° 
to  him  considerable  expense.  There  is  no  check 
upon  the  money  received ; it  may  be  all  handed 
over,,  or  it  may  not  The  person  at  the  gate  is 
required  to  . put  a check  into  the  box  for  every 
amount  received;  but  that  after  all  is  uncertain. 
There  are  not  two  persons  at  the  gate  on  these 
days.” 

424.  Mr.  George.]  The  curator  said  that  one 
close  day.  was  necessary  for  shifting  the  plants 
and  cleaning  the  gardens  ? — He  said  also  that  he 
thought  the  practice  should  be  assimilated  with 
Kew. 

425.  Did  the  curator  state  anywhere  in  his 
evidence,  that  if  further  funds  were  supplied  to 
enable  both  proper  care  to  be  taken  of  the  garden, 
and  a proper  watch  kept,  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  opening  the  gardens  every  day? — He 
merely  makes  the  suggestion  that  it  ought  to  be 
done.  I do  not  think  Mr.  Moore  suggests  any- 
thing about  more  funds  being  supplied. 

426.  .Mr.  Lefroy.]  Can  you  state  what  is  the 
regulation  at  Kew  respecting  the  times  of  ad- 
mission to  the  gardens? — Kew  Gardens  are  oneu 
everyday  in  the  week;  from  one  to  sunset1  on 
week  days,  and  from  two  to  sunset  on  Sundays. 

427.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Do  you  give  that 
from  your  own  knowledge  ? — I know  that  those 
are  the  terms  of  admission  in  the  summer.  I do 
not  know  whether  they  are  the  same  in  the 
winter. 

428.  Are  all  parts  of  the  garden  and  all  the 
greenhouses  open  to  the  public? — The  conser- 
vatories are  open. 

429.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  part  of 
Kew  is  reserved  from  the  public  ? — I think  not. 
As  you  go  in  there  are  some  grounds  belonging 
to  a member  of  the  Royal  Family;  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  public  gardens.  The  whole 
of  the  public  gardens  is  open. 

430.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  At  Kew  the  gardens  are 
open  for  a portion  of  every  day,  and  at  Glasnevin 
two  days  are  reserved  ? — Yes,  for  members. 

431.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan.]  Are  you  quite 
sure  that  every  part  of  Kew  is  open  to.the  public. 
Have  you  not  seen  some  of  the  houses  labelled 
“ private  ? ” — The  large  conservatory  I have 
always  found  open.  I have  seen  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  shut  when  they  have  been  making 
some  alterations,  or  when  something  has  been 
going  on,  which,  I suppose,  led  to  their  being  shut 
temporarily. 

432.  Are  you  aware  that  some  are  never  open 
to  the  public? — I cannot  say. 

433.  Chairman.]  Would  the  opening  of  the 
Glasnevin  gardens  every  day  in  the  week,  after 
certain  hours,  involve  any  considerable  additional 
expense  ? — I think  not ; but  if  it  did  I think  Par- 
liament ought  to  incur  that  expense: 

434.  There  was  an  additional  grant  of  150?. 
given  for  opening  on  Sundays  ? — Yes. 

435.  How  is  that  applied  ? — It  appears  on  the 
estimates  for  police.  I believe  Mr.  Moore,  the 
curator,  has  had  a small  increase  of  salary ; but 
complaints  have  been  made  by  the  men,  in  a 
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J.  M‘  Evoy,  Dublin  newspaper  called  the  “ Morning  News,” 
T’-  that  they  have  received  no  addition  to  their  wages, 
though  they  are  compelled  to  attend  on  Sundays. 
The  officers  of  the  society  can,  of  course,  say 
whether  that  is  so  or  not.  They  complained  that 
additional  duty  had  been  imposed  upon  them  in 
rather  offensive  terms.  They  told  us  that  we, 
who  originated  the  opening  of  the  gardens,  were 
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Society;  he  was  the  editor  of  the  “Medical 
Press,”  we  were  told. 

445.  Who  gave  him  permission  to  take  it  away? 
— The  porter,  I suppose,  or  some  officer  of  the 
library. 

446.  Major  O’Reilly.']  You  were  told  he  had 
got  it? — Yes. 

447.  And  that  he  was  not  a member  of  the 


very  ready  to  open  the  gardens,  but  were  not  Society  ? — Yes,  they  corrected  the  abuse  at  once 
ready  in  having  justice  done  to  them,  and  that  and  had  it  returned. 

448.  It  was  taken  away  by  some  one  who  was 
not  a member  ? — Yes.  In  1864  I had  occasion  to 
consult  the  Irish  newspapers  between  1813  and 
1815,  and  though  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
you  find  they  are  all  paid  for,  there  were  very  many 
of  them  missing. 

449.  Chairman.]  You  are  aware  that  the  mem- 

bers of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  have  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  out  three  works  at  a time  from  the 
library  ; do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  objec- 
tion to  that  ? — I consider  that  it  virtually  removes 
every  work  of  interest  from  the  general  public,  for 
when  a book  of  interest  is  published  it  first  appears 
in  the  members’  room.  Then  if  it  is  a book  of  in- 
terest it  will  be  secured,  and  secured  in  turn  from 
one  member  to  another  till  it  ceases  to  be  a work 
of  any  interest;  till  it  becomes,  in  fact,  an  old  book 
of  reference.  t 

450.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints 
against  the  exercise  of  that  privilege  ? — I have, 
several. 

451.  What  public  libraries  are  there  in  Dublin? 
—Marsh’s  Library,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
Library,  and  Trinity  College  Library. 

452.  What  is  the  regulation  as  to  admission 
to  Marsh’s  library? — To  Marsh’s  library  you 
must  have  an  order  of  introduction  from  some 
householder,  but  I may  say  it  is  an  archbishop’s 
library,  and  composed  of  works  of  very  little 
interest  to  the  general  public;  it  cannot  be  called 
a popular  library. 

453.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  admission  to 
Trinity  College? — It  is  limited  to  graduates  of  a 
particular  standing ; I do  not  know  the  precise 
standing. 


they  were  not  paid  anything  for  their  additional 
services.  That  was  their  complaint;  I do  not 
know  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

436.  When  the  Botanical  Garden  was  originally 
established,  were  the  public  admitted  free  ? — 

Yes,  they  were.  I find  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  that  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  gar- 
dens in  the  year  1800,  the  regulation  then  was, 
that  the  gardens  should  be  open  every  day  in  the 
week  without  an  order  from  a member,  but  with 
an  order  from  a member  on  Sundays. 

437.  Mr.  George.]  How  long  did  that  com- 
paratively free  admission  continue?— The  admis- 
sion seems  to  have  been  gradually  restricted,  till 
I find  in  1844  the  admission  was  free  only  two 
days  in  the  week. 

438.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Can  you  say  when 
they  began  to  restrict  the  admission  ? — It  would 
be  necessary  to  read  the  whole  history  of  the 
Society.  I take  it  to  have  been  gradually  restricted. 

_ 439.  Chairman.]  Was  the  expenditure  at  that 
time  larger  than  it  is  at  present? — Yes  ; I find 
at  that  time  the  settled  expenditure  of  the  Society 
(as  given  in  a paper  submitted  to  Government) 
at  the  Botanical  Garden  was  about  1,700 1.,  with 
a grant  of  4,5007.  for  buildings  at  Hawkins-street 
and  Glasnevin  besides. 

440.  Sir  Edtoard  Grogan.]  Was  that  a grant 
of  Parliament  to  that  amount? — No ; it  was  out 
of  the  10,0007.  The  Society  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  Government  what  they  did  with  the 
10,0007.  The  expenditure  on  the  establishment 
of  the  gardens  was  over  1,700  7. 

441.  Chairman.]  What  deduction  do  you  draw 
from  that? — That  there  has  not  been  that  exten- 
sion or  progress  that  is  required  in  the  interests  of 
education  and  the  advancement  of  the  country. 

442.  There  has  not  been  progress  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Botanical  Garden?  — In  the 
expenditure  on  it,  and  in  the  extension  of  its  nrL 
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have  advanced,  under  Government  management,  away  ?— The  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  the  nearest 
f ™ * Vef  ^ sometlmg  like  15.000  i approach  to  a free  public  library,  and  it  it  defect 

a year.  I draw  the  inference  from  that,  that  tire  on  that  ground 
under  Government  we  would  have  now  a larger  456  T>a  vnn 

4a?wSd0beTiS  freedom”0?  *hf“  ^ Government  grants,  that,  uSer 

them.  “ ” greater  freedom  of  access  to  those  circumstances,  those^  privileges  should  be 

443.  With 
ever 

the  citizens  of  Dublin  by  the  Royal  fiubiin  Society 
of  consulting  its  library  ? — I had  occasion  to  visit 
it  three  times  only. 

444.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 


454.  Are  not  persons  admitted  by  favour  also?— 
I do  not  know. 

455.  In  fact  there  is  no  public  library  in 
Dublin  at  this  moment,  where,  if  a person  wishes 
to  consult  a book  of  reference,  he  is  pretty  sure 
of  finding  that  book,  and  where  he  may  not  be 


10  TOhi  . •]  , ,i  1.1  , done  away  with,  and  that  the  public  should  have 
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457.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  offer  as  to  the 
selection  of  books  ? — It  is  objected  to  that  the 
books  are  selected  by  a Committee  of  the  Society, 
and  that  works  that  the  members  of  that  Com- 
mittee do  not  take  much  interest  in  are  habitually 
not  selected.  Among  those,  I have  had  my  at- 
tention drawn  to  is  a work  of  Sir  John  Rennie, 
a standard  book  on  the  harbours  of  refuge  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Just  before  I came  here  I 


boob  you  wanted  ?— Iu  1861  I went  to  consult 
the  Journal  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  a 
particular  year ; I found  that  the  Journal  of  the 
year  I wanted  had  been  removed  from  the  library. 
In  1863  I wished  to  read  the  Vaccination  Act  then 
mtroduced  by  Government ; I went  with  a mem- 
ber ot  the  Society  to  consult  it,  and  we  were  infor- 
med that  it  had  been  removed  from  the  library  by 
a gentleman  who  was  not  even  a member  of  the 


was  speaking  to  Mi;.  Hemans,  the  engineer,  who 
told  me  that  that  is  a book  which  should  be  in 
every  public  library  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
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am  told  it  is  not  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
library,  and  that  is  an  example  of  sectional  selec- 
tion. 

458.  How  would  you  propose  to  remedy  that 
objection  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  books  ? 

J think  it  is  a Governmental  function.  Under 

the  national  system  of  education,  the  managers  of 
the  smallest  national  school  are  not  permitted  to 
select  their  books.  This  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
library  is  actually  the  only  library  in  Ireland 
supported  by  public  grant,  and  it  seems  a strange 
thing  that  they  should  themselves  have  the  power 
of  selecting  the  books. 

459.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  In  the  greatest 
public  library  in  the  world,  the  British  Museum, 
who  is  the  person  who  selects  the  book  ? — I sup- 
pose it  is  the  trustees. 

460.  Is  it  not  the  librarian  ? — I suppose  under 
the  authority  of  the  trustees. 

461.  Is  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety a library  that  has  any  distinctive  character 
with  regard  to  the  books  that  are  selected ; take 
books  of  theology,  for  instance;  are  there  not 
in  the  library  Catholic  books,  and  Protestant 
books,  and  books  of  other  denominations  ? — I see, 
from  the  reports  of  the  Society,  that  they  have 
recently  received  a large  donation  of  books  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Joly. 

462.  Mr.  George .]  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Joly 
is  a “ reverend  ? ” — I believe  he  was  chaplain  to 
the  late  Dr.  Whateley.  If  mv  recollection  serves 
me.  Dr.  Joly  was  called  the  “ Reverend  Dr. 
Joly.”  I may  be  wrong.  I find  donations  of 
books  from  clergymen  on  one  side,  but  I find  it 
is  impossible  to  have  them  from  the  other  side, 
because  clergymen  of  the  other  side  are  not 
members  of  tire  Society,  and  have  not  connexion 
with  it.  It  is  not  likely  they  will  ever  receive 
books  from  Roman  Catholic  priests. 

463.  Mr.  Lefrog.]  Why  do  you  say  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  ever  receive  books  from 
Roman  Catholic  priests  ? — There  is  not  a single 
Roman  Catholic  priest  a member,  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

464.  Are  they  excluded  by  any  rule  ? — No ; 
the  Society  would  be  happy  to  have  them. 

465.  Major  O'Reilly.']  Was  a Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  ever  excluded  ? — There  was  a case  of 
that  kind. 

466.  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen.]  Before  1836  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Murray,  was  black- 
beaned,  was  he  not? — Yes. 

467.  On  that  ground,  some  degree  of  unpopu- 
larity arose  ? — Yes. 

468.  Mr.  Lefrog.]  There  has  been  no  black- 
beaning  since  ? — Two,  I believe,  have  been  ex- 
cluded, but  not  on  religious  grounds. 

469.  Major  O' Reilly?]  Are  you  aware  whether 
any  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  since  that  black- 
beaning  has  tried  his  chance  ? — I do  not  know. 

470.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  one 
has  ? — No. 

471.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Do  you  know 
whether  any  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  ever 
attempted  to  enter  the  Society  ? — I do  not 
know. 

472.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  one  is  now 
a member  ? — I do  not  see  any  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  on  the  list  of  members. 

473.  Mr,  Cogan.]  If  there  is  no  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergymen  on  the  list,  is  not  that  a conclu- 
81Ve  proof,  either  that  none  have  sought  admission, 
or,  if  they  have  sought  admission,  that  they  must 

0.69. 


have  been  Waokbeaned  ?— Either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

474.  Mr.  George.]  Do  you  mean  to  intimate  to 
the  Committee,  that  there  ever  has  been  any  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergyman  except  in  the  instance  of 
Archbishop  Murray,  to  which  a member  of  the 
Committee  has  alluded,  who  has  been  black- 
beanedat  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ?— I have  no 
reason  to  think  that  there  has  been. 

475.  The  second  alternative,  therefore,  does  not 
exist  at  all,  so  that  if  there  are  not  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergymen  members  of  the  Society,  it  is,  in 
your  judgment,  because  they  have  not  applied-? 
—I  should  think  so. 

476.  Chairman.]  With  regard  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  is  there  any  desire  felt  in 
Dublin  that  an  entrance  should  be  made  to  it 
through  Leinster  Lawn?— Yes ; I have  heard  a 
great  many  say,  that  that  should  be  the  entrance 
to  the  New  Natural  History  Museum. 

477.  Is  it  a matter  of  any  importance  at  all  ? — 

I think  if  the  object  be  to  attract  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  people  to  visit  the  Museum, 
the  entrances  should  be  as  convenient  as  possible. 

478.  Is  the  present  entrance  of  that  character 
that  it  would  deter  persons  from  going  into  the 
Museum? — Not  absolutely  deter  them,  but  by 
forcing  them  to  go  a round-about  way  it  lessens 
the  number  of  persons  who  would  visit  the 
Museum ; you  must  go  round  by  Kildare-street, 
you  must  go  through  the  house,  and  through  a 
circuitous  passage  to  reach  the  Museum  on  Leinster 
Lawn,  instead  of  going  to  it  direct  from  Leinster 
Lawn  itself. 

479.  Was  there  ever  an  intention  to  erect  the 
statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  on  Leinster  Lawn  ? 
— I have  been  informed  that  the  Prince  Consort 
Memorial  Committee  applied  for  it  I do  not 
speak  from  certain  knowledge,  but  merely  from 
rumour. 

480.  When  you  say  rumoui',  do  you  mean  what 
has  appeared  jn  the  public  prints? — No;  it  has 
not  appeared  in  the  public  newspapers  that  any 
formal  application  had  been  made,  but  it  has  been 
suggested  over  and  over  again  in  newspapers, 
that  it  was  a proper  site. 

481.  Mr.  George.]  Was  any  application  made 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  alter  the  site  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Prince  Consort  Memorial? 
— I have  heard  a rumour  that  there  was. 

482.  You  do  not  know  it? — No. 

483.  You  cannot  inform  the  Committee  from 
whom  you  heard  that  rumour? — I heard  from 
members  of  the  Society  that  they  had  been  de- 
bating it  in  the  Society,  and  that  the  Society 
could  not  make  Leinster  Lawn  public,  if  the 
Memorial  Committee  required  it  to  be  made 
public. 

484.  Chairman.]  Was  the  objection  to  the 
giving  of  that  site  on  the  ground  that  by  doing 
so,  it  Would  make  Leinster  Lawn  public? — Yes, 

I have  heard  so. 

485.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Is  it  your  im- 
pression that  that  application  was  ever  made  to 
the  Society  ?— I think  it  was. 

486.  Could  there  have  been  that  answer  you 
have  just  stated,  unless  that  application  had  been 
made? — No. 

487.  Chairman.]  I think  the  National  Gallery 
has  been  thrown  open  to  the  public  upon  Sunday? 
— It  has. 

488.  Is  there  any  feeling  among  the  citizens 
of  Dublin,  that  the  Museum  should  be  thrown 
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open  also?— All  who  supported  the  opening;  of 
the  one,  would  support  the  opening  of  the  other. 

480.  Do  you  tliink  that  many  persons  would 
visit  the  Museum  if  it  was  thrown  open  on  Sun- 
days ? — Yes  ; a very  large  number  visit  the 
National  Gallery. 

490.  With  regard  to  the  library,  is  it  open  on 

Sunday? — No.  . . 

491.  Are  the  persons  who  are  m favour  01 
opening  the  Museum  on  Sunday  in  favour  of 
opening  the  library  on  Sunday,  too  ? — They  are. 

492.  Would  there  be  many  readers  attending 
it  in  case  it  was  opened  on  Sunday  ? — I do  not 
think  there  would  be  so  many  as  would  visit  the 
Museum. 

493.  Is  the  library  a thing  that  would  be  fre- 
quented by  the  public  on  Sunday? — Not  by  many, 
only  by  students.  There  is  a library  in  Dublin 
open  on  Sundays;  the  Dublin  Library,  in  D’Olier- 
street : and  I know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  some 
persons  go  there  to  read  on  Sundays  who  could 
not  go  on  any  other  day. 

494.  Mr.  George .]  Are  you  aware  that,  on 
the  10th  of  February  1S63,  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  reported,  that  “the  Council  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  preference  of  the  Society 
as  to  whether  it  will  not  be  desirable  to  offer  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Albert.  Testimonial  a site 
for  the' memorial  on  Leinster  Lawn,  beg  to  report 
that,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  he  desirable  to 
offer  the  premises  of  the  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  the  Albert  Testimonial  thereon.”  Is 
that  consistent  with  the  rumour  you  have  just 
given  to  the  Committee  ? — It  is,  quite  ; it  was, 
that  they  would  give  the  site  provided  the  lawn 
was  kept  closed. 

495.  Is  that  proviso  your  own  or  that  of  the 
Society  ? — It  is  not  stated  in  express  words  by 
the  society. 

496.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Is  it  stated  in  any 
words ; will  you  state  upon  what  it  is  you  base 
your  inference  ? — My  inference  is  not  drawn  from 
this;  but  I may  refer  to  Mr.  Maunsell’s  evi- 
dence. 

497.  The  resolution  of  the  Society  has  been 
read  to  you,  and  then  you  are  asked  to  point  out, 
from  the  resolution  itself,  any  words  you  base 
your  inference  upon  ? — In  this  report  tlie  Society 
agree  to  give  a site  on  Leinster  Lawn  for  the 
Albert  Testimonial. 

498.  Without  restriction  ? — Yes  ; and  Mi-. 
Maunsell  stated  in  his  evidence  that  the  Society 
could  not  open  Leinster  Lawn  to  the  public.  I 
think  the  inference  from  that  is  this,  that  it  was 
on  the  condition  of  its  being  closed. 

499.  What  is  the  date  of  that  resolution  ? — 
February  1863. 

500.  When  was  Mr.  Maunsell  examined?  — 
Last  Monday. 

501.  Consequently,  how  can  that  resolution 
hang  upon  Mr.  Maunsell’s  evidence? — I do  not 
think  the  Society  entertained  a different  view 
then  from  what  they  do  now. 

502.  Major  O'Reilly.']  You  have  been  asked 
whether  that  resolution  is  consistent  with  your 
statement  that  the  granting  of  the  site  would  be 
conditional  on  keeping  the  ground  closed.  I ask 
you  the  question,  is  there  anything  in  that 
resolution  inconsistent  with  your  statement? — 
Nothing. 

503.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  The  resolution  you 
have  just  read  is  an  unconditional  offer  of  permis- 
sion to  erect  the  Albert  Testimonial  on  the  pre- 
mises, if  the  committee  of  management  of  such 


statue  should  tliink  proper  to  do  so  ? — It  appears 
so. 

504.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  You  have  taken  con- 
siderable interest  iu  various  matters  connected 
with  Dublin,  and,  among  others,  in  its  industrial 
and  scientific  institutions? — In  social  questions 
generally. 

505.  Wliat  is  your  occupation  ? — A candle 
manufacturer. 

506.  You  have  been,  I think,  mixed  up  with 
other  agitations  than  that  connected  with  the 
opening  of  the  gardens  at  Glasnevin  on  Sunday? 
— Yes  ; I was  connected  with  an  agitation  with 
respect  to  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages. 

507.  When  you  stated  that  you  thought  the 
Commission  instituted  by  the  Treasury  in  1862 
was  not  a fair  one,  you  gave  that  as  your  impres- 
sion of  the  general  ojrinion  in  Dublin;  not  as 
your  own  opinion  ? — As  the  general  feeling. 

508.  That  it  was  not  a properly  constituted 
Committee;  that  it  was  one-sided,  in  fact?— 
Yes. 

509.  That  was  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained, was  it  ? — Among  people  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to. 

510.  You  stated  that  the  witnesses  examined 
before  that  Commission  were  exclusively  persons 
connected  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  with 
the  exception  of  Sir  Robert  Kane  ? — They  were. 

511.  Are  you  aware  whether  anybody  else 
'applied  to  be  examined  before  the  Commission, 
and  was  refused  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

512.  You  said  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
considered  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  a rival 
institution  ? — Yes. 

513.  Do  you  think  they  are  justified  in  con- 
sidering it  a rival  institution ; was  not  it  formed 
for  other  purposes  than  those  for  which  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  was  formed? — Yes.  If  they 
would  draw  a line  of  distinction  firmly  between 
the  two,  they  might  go  on  together  without  inter- 
fering with  one  another  or  clashing. 

514.  There  was  a feeling  in  Dublin  that  as  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  were  anxious  to 
put  all  these  kindred  institutions  throughout  the 
kingdom  under  a central  establishment  in  London, 
it  would  be  lowering  Dublin  into  the  character  of 
a provincial  town  ? — Yes. 

515.  I would  infer  from  what  you  have  said 
to-day,  that  there  would  be  much  greater  con- 
fidence, as  a popular  institution,  in  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  than  there  would  be  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Y es,  there  would  he ; 
that  is,  among  all  classes. 

516.  You  have  referred  to  a petition  presented 
to  Parliament  against  the  amalgamation,  signed  by 
a number  of  gentlemen  throughout  the  country  ? 
•—Yes.  The  memorial  to  the  Government  was 
Signed  by  46  Irish  Members  of  Parliament  of  all 
politics  against  the  amalgamation. 

. 517.  You  mentioned  the  .case  of  Mr.  Dowling. 
What  you  meant  to  tell  the  Committee  was,  that 
he  had  mentioned  to  you  that  he  felt  that  if  there 
had  not  been  a popular  institution  like  tbe  Mu- 
seum of  Irish  Industry,  and  he  had  only  been  able 
to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  supplied  by 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  he  would  not  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  information  he 
had  gained  ? — If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Industrial 
Museum,  he  would  have  had  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  only,  and  therefore  he  would  not  have 
had  a practical  teaching  such  as  he  had  in'  the 
Museum  of  Irislf Industry ; and  perhaps  religious 
jealousy 
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jealousy  may  have  been  in  his  mind  when  he  said 
lie  would  not  go  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  at 
all. 

518.  He  is  a Roman  Catholic  ?— Yes. 

519.  In  fact,  we  may  infer  from  your  observa- 
tions that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  never,  as 
it  were,  gone  in  advance  of  the  public  opinion  in 
Dublin,  but  has  always  been  forced,  as  it  were, 
unwillingly,  to  adopt  a liberal  policy  towards  the 
public  through  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  ? — 

Yes,  it  has  been  dragged  on,  instead  of  leading. 

520.  Sir  Edtoard  Grogan.']  I understand  it  to 
be  your  opinion,  that  the  inquiry  of  the  Treasury 
Commissioners  in  the  year  1862,  was  unfair,  on 
the  ground  of  the  constitution  of  that  Commis- 
sion"?— As  one  of  the  reasons. 

521.  Inasmuch  as  two  of  them  were  members 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society?— On  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

522.  Those  gentlemen  were  the  Justice  of 
Appeal,  and  Sir  Richard  Griffith  ? — Yes. 

523.  Do  you  know  those  gentlemen,  person- 
ally ? — Not  personally. 

524.  You  know  them  by  character  ? — Yes. 

525.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
fact  of  their  being  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  would  bias  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  Commissioners  ? — Every  man  has 
his  bias,  no  matter  how  high  his  position ; he  has 
his  political  and  religious  bias. 

526.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  In  saying  that  you  con- 
sidered that  the  Commission  was  rather  one- 
sided, you  did  not  intend  to  impute  anything 
against  the  character  of  those. gentlemen? — No; 

I would  think  them  incapable  of  doing  anything 
improper. 

527.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  You  have  just  stated 

that  you  considered  that  those  gentlemen,  with 
reference  to  whom  the  question  was  put,  had  their 
bias? — Yes.  I think  all  men  have  their  bias; 

I consider  that  all  biases,  and  all  parties,  should 
be  represented  on  a Commission  of  that  kind;  that 
it  should  not  be  confined  to  one  6et  of  opinions, 
but  that  all  opinions  should  be  represented  on 
it 

528.  When  you  state  those  gentlemen,  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned  have  their  bias ; do 
you  mean  that  that  would  induce  them  to  do  in 
such  a capacity,  as  that  of  Commissioners,  anything 
that  would  be  wrong  ? — Not  what  they  thought 
wrong. 

529.  You  objected  also  to  the  two  other  mem- 
bers of  that  Commission  ? — My  objection  is,  that 
they  had  not  others  joined  with  them  to  counter- 
balance their  leanings ; they  would  be  very  satis- 
factory members  of  a Commission,  in  conjunction 
with  others  representing  other  interests. 

530.  The  other  two  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion were  Sir  Charles  Trevillyan  and  Captain 
Donelly ; who  is  Captain  Donelly  ? — He  is  an 
Inspector  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

531.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department?— Yes. 

532.  Under  whose  auspices,  and  under  whose 
control,  was  the  Irish  Museum  established? — 
Under  the  control  of  the  Government ; it  is  now 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

533.  So  that  in  the  case  of  Captain  Donelly,  it 
was  the  Government  sending  their  officer  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  their  own  child? — 

Xes. 

534.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that?— I see 
no  objection,  if  other  interests  were,  represented.  . 

0.69. 
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535.  What  other  interests?—!  would  say  the 
popular  interests. 

536.  What  have  popular  interests  to  do  with 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — We  have  to  pay 
taxes ; we  have  to  contribute  towards  the  support 
of  the  Society,  and  should  have  some  voice  in  its 
management,  and  in  any  arrangement  that  may 
be  made  about  it. 

537.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Society? — No. 

538.  The  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  was  esta- 
blished by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
for  Science  and  Art  ? — It  was  not  established  by 
that  body ; it  is  now  under  their  control. 

539.  It  is  to  them  that  they  report  ? — Yes. 

540.  It  is  through  that  Committee  that  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  receives  its  funds  ? — 
Yes. 

541.  Do  you  conceive  it  to  be  strange  and  im- 
proper that  a confidential  officer  of  that  body 
should  be  sent  over  to  examine  into  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  establishment? — No,  I think  it  is  not 
improper,  if  the  representatives  of  the  views  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  with  regard  to 
science  teaching,  were  counterbalanced  by  others 
holding  other  opinions. 

542.  Chaii~man.]  Do  you  consider  that  Cap- 
tain Donelly,  as  belonging  to  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  in  any  way  whatever  represents 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — Certainly  not. 

543.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Are  you  aware  of 
what  were  the  original  objects  of  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  ? — It  was  founded  for  geological 
purposes ; it  was  called  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology  at  first,  but  afterwards  it  was  gradually 
changed  into  its  present  condition. 

544.  When  are  you  speaking  of;  its  original 
institution  for  geology  ?— In  1845  it  was  called 
the  Museum  for  Economic  Geology. 

545.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Report  of  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  in  1854,  on  that  subject? — 
I think  I have. 

546.  Will  you  read  that  passage  (handing  it  to 
the  Witness ) ? — “ My  Lords  thereupon  determine 
the  limits  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and 
direct  that  its  collections  shall  in  future  be  con- 
fined to  the  illustrations  required  by  a Techno- 
logical Museum,  having  reference  to  the  industrial 
arts,  and  to  such  collections  as  may  arise  during 
the  progress  of  the  Geological  Survey,  with  which 
it  is  connected.  They  further  direct,  that  its 
library  be  limited  to  such  works  as  are  requisite 
for  officers  of  the  Museum  in  discharge  of  their 
immediate  duties,  and  that  a general  library  shall 
not  be  collected  in  connexion  with  that  Mu- 
seum.” 

547.  That  being  the  object  of  the  Society,  can 
it  be  any  wonder  that  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  should  appoint  Captain  Donelly  as  their 
representative  on  that  commission,  in  order  to 
inquire  how  far  their  rules  and  regulations  were 
carried  out? — I think  it  very  proper  and  very 
necessary  that  they  should  from  time  to  time 
inquire. 

548.  Why  then  do  you  say  that  the  Commission 
was  unfair?— Captain  Donelly  represented  the 
views  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  which 
I take  from  their  own  Report  to  be  centralising, 
for  they  have  stated  that  they  wish  to  have  but 
one  college  of  chemistry  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  Jermyn-street;  and  for  that  reason,  they  are 
anxious  to  reduce  Dublin  to  the  position  of  hav- 
ing only  a small  secondary  school  of  science,  such 
as  that  proposed  to  be  established  under  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society. 

D 4 549.  What 


T.  M‘Evoi/, 
Esq. 

28  April 
1864. 
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J.  M'Evoy , 549.  What  was  the  school  proposed  to  he  esta-  rival  institution  ? — No ; the  passage  I read  some- 

Esq_.  Wished  under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — In  time  ago  is  the  passage  I rely  upon. 

the  Commissioners’  Report,  they  recommend  560.  Does  that  follow  the  previous  one?— 

28  April  “ there  should  he,  in  our  opinion,  two  professors  Yes. 

attached  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  con-  561.  Would  it  not  have  been  fairer  for  you  to 
nexion  with  agricultural,  and  the  same  number  have  read  the  previous  passage  before  you  read 
in  connexion  with  mining,^  industry.  The  two  the  subsequent  one  containing  the  remonstrance  ? 


former  should  be  — 1st.  The  professor  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  who  is  already  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  His 
salary  should  be  raised  to  the  usual  rate  of 
200/.  a year,  and  he  should  be  allowed  an  in- 
creased sum  for  chemicals,  and  should  be  aided 


-The  passage  I read  was  all  that  I required  % 
read. 

562.  Chairman.']  The  passage  speaks  for  itself? 
— Yes.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it  otherwise  than 
as  hostile  to  the  Industrial  Museum. 

563.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.^  You  said  that  the 
by  the  assistant  chemist,  now  at  the  Museum  of  public  were  not  sufficiently  represented  in  the 
Irish  Industry;  and,  2d.  The  professor  of  botany,  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Is  there  any  difficulty 
whose  lectures  have  an  important  bearing  upon  whatever  in  any  member  of  the  public  at  large 
agriculture,  especially  in  relation  to  the  practical  who  is  otherwise  qualified  for  admission,  o-ettinc* 
operations  at  the  Botanical  Garden.  He  is  at  into  it?— Nothing  but  the  payment  of  five  guineas^ 
present  employed  in  connexion,  both  with  the  but  it  is  not  every  body  who  has  five  guineas  to 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  spare. 

Industry.”  _ 564.  Are  there  any  other  difficulties  in  be- 

550.  Do  you  consider  that  the  establishment  coming  a member  except  the  payment  of  five 
of  those  professors,  and  endowing  them  on  a guineas? — No. 

more  liberal  footing,  could  be  regarded . as  re-  565.  Cannot  persons  become  members  of  the 
during  the  City  of  Dublin  from  the  position  it  Society  on  payment  of  two  guineas  ? — Persocs 
occupies  as  the  metropolis  to  the  condition  of  a who  pay  two  guineas  are  merely  associate  mem- 
principal  town? — Yes;  by  giving  us  only  a se-  bers  who  have  not  the  full  privileges  of  the 
condary  science  school,  under  a private  society,  Society. 

instead  of  a Governmental  college  of  science.  56 6.  What  are  the  privileges  which  they  have 

551.  Why  did  you  say  that  the  object  of  in-  not?— They  have  not  the  right  of  voting. 

waa  to  abolish  any  of  the.  institutions  in  567.  They  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
Dublin  .—I  presume  that  was  intended,  from  management  of  the  Society,  to  which  substantially 
the  way  m winch  the  whole  inquiry  was  con-  they  do  not  contribute  ?— Not,  as  well  as  my  re- 
tracted. _ collection  serves  me. 

552.  That  is  your  opinion  ?—Y^.  568.  But  they  dnjoy  all  the  other  advantages 

5oo.  1 ou  stated  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  which  the  society  is  capable  of  conferring,  equally 

have  manifested  a jealousy  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  with  the  other  members  ? — I think  so. 

Industry  . — les.  569.  You  used  the  expression  that  there  was  a 

oo4.  And  you  read  a passage  from  a letter  from  certain  cast  prevailing  through  the  members  of 
their  secretary  on  the  subject ?-Yes,  an  official  the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  will  you  explain  a 
„ little  more  fully  what  you  mean  by  the  term 

_ _ , .V.1/  70u,read,  ti^t  passage  from  the  “cast”? — I mean  that  the  Society  when  founded 

received  a certain  cast.  It  was  moulded  in  a 


— jr 0~  .......  the 

same  letter  ( handing  the  Report  to  the  Witness)  ? 
—“We  have  been  desired  to  state,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  their  Lordships,  that  the  minute  in 
question  has  been  received  and  considered  with 
the  deference  and  respect  to  which  every  corn- 


certain  way  ; it  was  formed  by  persons  of  certain 
political  and  religious  opinions. 

570.  When  ? — In  the  year  17^1.  The  words  of 
its  charter  would  show  one  that  it  must  have  been 


munication  emanating  from  any  deportment  of  formed  by  persons  of  n particular  set  of  opinions, 
government  19  entitled ; but  inasmuch  as  most  for  the  object  is  stated  to  have  been,  for  the  pur- 
important  changes  in  the  character  and  constitn-  pose  of  promoting  industry  in  Ireland,  md  B- 
bon  of  the  Society  appear  to  be  contomphated  by  tending  affection  to  the  House  of  Hanover, 
fit?  if®  the  Something  of  that  Mud,  to  mate  people  loyal  to 

intiiSL^  J “^.ytout  previous  com-  the  House  of  Hanover;  so  that  at  that  pelodof 
strata  their  PdmjT  to  demon-  history,  persons  joining  must  have  been  of  a par- 

stiate  their  urgency  or  justice,  the  Society  do  ticular  set  of  opinions. 

thri/r  J V af,ppe“r  disrespectful  to  571.  That,  In  plain  English,  is  encouraging 

St?  1.™  SUS\  a of  8”P“e’  l°yal‘y  f-To  flie  bouse  of  Hanover.  ^ B 

state  ^ ^tltinTtfm.  I7*!4  mt-  • "TP;-  5Y2-  Vo”  6“e<i  that  in  your  opinion  the  So- 

S i-ST  s. TL  f r t mxhb0™’  'Th,cl1  eiety  was  rather  sectarian  in  its  imposition  ?- 
SofSSf  historv' A”8  m,8“nc??-  T?8-  I think  it  is  the  unhappy  consequence  of 

Mv  and  insdloT?  * 6™shtuti?n  of  U'1!  being  founded  at  that  period,  m3  continued  witli- 
oSts  ”d  d 4 te  t0  411611  proposed  out  any  fundamental  changes  in  it;  it  has  been 

Ts  +W  o 1o++Qr.  . banded  down  to  us  with  a cast  in  that  direction, 

laite  ; It  i r?“°^atmg  agamSt  so  573.  That  is  the  opinion  yon  have  formed  from 

soefetv  tZi  “d  fimctl°“S  of  y°w  reading  ?- Joined  with  what  I find  in  the 

ST-liis  7 P communication  with  present  constitution  of  the  Society. 

557  Wnn ;+  , 574.  Have  you  any  reason*  to  say  so,  from 

for  that  bX to  m tf?  t £*  r™°n8traMe  either  your  own  experience  or  the  e^crience  of 
SpWd  y k ^ They  were,  of  course,  any  immediate  relations  of  yours,  who  have  been 
Trr  •.  , . „ unable  to  enter  the  Society  ? — No,  I do  not  know 

to  mfke  Mrfs.  d remonstemce  for  tieI“  anybody  who  has  ever  heeb  refused. 

559  Tr  it  j mi  , . 575.  You.  alluded  to  a letter  which  was  written 

th^  you  sav  th^ ma<ie  tbatirerQ°“strance  by  Dr.  Madden;  did  be  withdraw  that  letter 
that  you  say  they  were  necessarily  jealous  of  the  afterwards  ?— Not  that  I know  of. 

576.  As 
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576.  As  to  Mr.  Dowling,  whose  ability  as  a 
teacher  we  all  know ; did  he  say  that  he  could 
not  learn  anything  at  the  lectures  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ? — That  they  would  have  been  of 
no  use  to  him. 

577.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  students 
of  Trinity  College  ever  attend  those  lectures  ? — 
I have  heard  that  some  do.  I think  that  I have 
seen  it  6tated  in  some  of  the  reports  of  the  So- 
ciety ; I think  the  Commissioners  refer  to  it. 

578.  Have  you  ever  attended  those  lectures 
yourself?— I have. 

579.  Are  they  instructive  ?— They  are  instruc- 
tive ; but,  I think,  if  I wanted  to  learn  chemistry, 
I never  could  learn  it  by  attending  lectures;  I 
should  go  into  the  laboratory. 

580.  As  far  as  the  lectures  go,  they  impart  in- 
formation to  the  stndentswho  attend  ? — Superficial 
information. 

581.  Did  you  ever  attend  one  of  the  paying 
classes  connected  with  the  lectures? — No. 

5S2.  Are  you  aware  that  instruction  is  given 
in  the  laboratory  ? — I have  heard  so ; but  a Very 
small  number  attend. 

583.  You  have  heard  that  they  are  taught  in 
the  laboratory? — Yes,  a small  number;  but  a 
very  small  number. 

584.  Those  who  pay  certain  nominal  fees  to 
the  professor  ? — I have  heard  of  only  two  paying 
fees  in  the  laboratory  connected  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society. 

585.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  any  fee  in  order 
to  attend  the  public  lectures  given  in  the  Society? 
— No. 

_ 586.  But  if  they  wish  for  any  special  instruc- 
tion, such  as  is  given  in  the  laboratory,  they  are 
required  to  enter  the  class? — Yes. 

587.  And  to  pay  a certain  fee  for  that  class  ? 
— Yes. 

588.  It  is  optional,  on  their  part,  to  attend  that 
class? — Yes. 

589.  If,  therefore,  the  number  were  as  limited 
as  you  state,  viz.,  only  two,  would  it  not  be 
because  they  did  not  choose  to  pay  the  fee  ? — 
Yes. 

590.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  any 
members  of  the  society,  who  wish  to  attend 
those  special  classes,  have  likewise  to  pay  the 
fees  ?— I believe  members  do  not  pay  the  fee, 
but  I am  not  sure  upon  that. 

591.  As  to  Mr.  Dowling,  he  could  hardly  com- 
plain of  not  having  received  any  education  from 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  when,  for  other  rea- 
sons, he  did  not  think  fit  to  attend  their  lectures, 
could  he  ? — He  did  not  think  that  their  course 
of  teaching  would  have  led  to  his  acquiring  the 
same  amount  of  knowledge  that  he  acquired  un- 
der the  Irish  Industrial  Museum  classes. 

592.  He  did  not  make  the  trial? — He  did 
not. 

593.  You  spoke  of  some  feeling  of  sectarian 
jealousy,  which  possibly  may  have  operated  on 
Mr.  Dowling’s  mind? — I supposed  so;  he  has 
never  expressly  told  me  so. 

594.  With  regard  to  yourself,  when  you  at- 
tended those  lectures,  did  you  see  or  hear  any- 
thing that  was  objectionable  to  your  feelings  ? — 
No. 

595.  If  the  fact  be  that  Mr.  Dowling  had  that 
feeling,  do  you  think  now,  from  your  own  ex- 
perience, that  that  was  well-grounded? — No;  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  view  that  there  would 
be  interference  with  anyone’s  religious  opinions, 


but  I think  a great  many  others  are  not  of  that 
way  of  thinking. 

596.  I think  you  read  from  some  report,  which 
recommended  that  the  library  should  be  open  to 
visitors,  generally,  in  the  evenings  ? — Yes. 

597.  And  that  members  should  have  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  in  the  mornings? — The  words 
of  the  report  are:  “ The  time  appears  to  have 
arrived  when  the  society  should  be  called  upon 
to  open  the  library,  either  free  or  at  a nominal 
subscription  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  in  the 
evening,  reserving  the  morning  only  for  the  use 
of  members  of  the  society.” 

598.  Are  the  public  admitted  to  read  in  the 
library  in  the  daytime  now  ? — They  are  on  a 
member’s  order. 

599.  Did  you  ever  read  in  the  library  ? — I 
have  been  there  three  times. 

600.  Did  you  get  a member’s  order? — Yes. 

601.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
member’s  order? — No;  I happen  to  be  acquainted 
with  a great  many  members,  but  I may  have  ac- 
quaintances that  the  majority  of  people  in  Dublin 
have  not. 

602.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  person  who, 
in  his  own  opinion,  was  a proper  person  to  be 
admitted,  having  made  a complaint  that  he  ex- 
perienced difficulty  in  getting  a member’s  order  ? 
—No;  I have  not  heard  any  complaint  of  the 
kind. 

603.  In  fact,  have  not  the  Society,  with  a de- 
sire to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  public,  opened  their 
library  during  the  day  to  the  public,  going,  in 
that  respect,  further  than  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioners  which  you  have  just  read  ? — 
The  recommendation  appears  to  me  to  be,  that, 
without  a member’s  order,  it  should  be  opened  in 
the  evening. 

604.  If  the  department  recommended  the  pri- 
vilege of  using  it  in  the  morning  to  be  confined 
to  the  members  themselves,  have  not  the  Society 
gone  beyond  that  recommendation  in  opening  it 
to  the  public  in  the  day  time  ? — No ; this  report 
recommends  a charge  in  the  evening,  but  leaves 
the  present  system,  as  regards  the  morning,  in 
existence  still. 

605.  Does  it  say  so? — It  does  not  expressly 
say  so.  I should  scarcely  think  that  they  in- 
tended to  recommend  the  exclusion  of  the  public 
altogether  in  the  mornings. 

606.  Chairman.']  Does  it  mean  <l  reserving  it- 
to  the  use  of  the  members  only,”  or  “ reserving 
the  morning  only  ” ? — “ Reserving  the  ’ morning 
only.” 

607.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  “For  the  use  of 
the  members?” — Reserving  the  morning  only 
“ for  the  use  of  the  members.” 

608.  Chairman.]  Does  that  imply  that  other 

S’e  are  not  to  be  admitted  also  ?■ — I should 
it  would  be  absurd  for  the  department  to 
recommend  shutting  out  people  in'  the  morning. 

609.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan .]  Do  you  see  any- 
thing in  that  report  requiring  or  recommending 
the  abolition  of  the  present  system,  that  parties 
going  to  read  there  should  have  a member’s  order? 
— Not  so  far  as  the  morning  is  concerned ; but 
the  words,  “ a nominal  subscription  for  the  privi- 
lege of  using  it  in  the  evening,”  seem  to  imply, 
that  those  who  pay  that  subscription  should  not 
have  to  ask  for  a member’s  order,  but  that  they 
would  go  in  as  a matter  of  right. 

610.  Have  you  ever  read  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ? — No. 

611.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  regula- 
E ’ ‘ tione 


L M‘Evog, 
Esq. 

28  April 
1864. 
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J . MlEvoy,  tions  as  to  admission  to  tlie  British  Museum  ? — 
Esq.  I only  know  what  is  published  in  their  rules. 

612.  They  are  liberal  in  their  admissions? — 
28  April  yes  ; any  two  householders  can,  by  certifying 

3 to  the  respectability  of  a person,  procure  his  ad- 

mission. 

613.  Can  any  two  householders  admit  him  ? 
— They  sign  a request  to  admit  him  to  read  in  the 
library  ; that  is  his  certificate  for  admission. 

614.  It  is  his  certificate  of  being  a suitable 
person ; does  it  give  him  admission  to  the  place  ? 
— I suppose  so. 

615.  Has  it  to  go  befoi'e  any  other  officer? — 
Of  course  the  librarian  receives  that  certificate. 

616.  The  British  Museum  being  a Govern- 
ment institution,  and  therefore  not  having  any 
large  constituency  wliich  can  sign  admissions,  take 
that  course  to  secure  that  improper  persons  should 
not  be  admitted  into  their  room  ? — The  constitu- 
ency of  the  British  Museum  are  the  householders 
and  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

617.  Are  there  any  subscribers  to  the  British 
Museum  who  contribute  an  annual  sum  towards 
its  maintenance  ? — I never  heard  that  there 
were. 

618.  Are  there  any  subscribers  .to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  who  contribute  towards  its  main- 
tenance ? — Yes. 

619.  Has  not  the  word  “constituency,”  there- 
fore, a double  meaning  in  regard  to  those  two 
institutions  ? — The  Royal  Dublin  Society  have  a 
a much  smaller  constituency;  they  have  only 
perhaps  700  or  800  persons  resident  in  Dublin, 
and  pretty  much  of  one  particular  class ; whereas 
the  householders  are  much  more  numerous. 
The  number  on  the  register  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Dublin  is  14,000,  and  being  of  all 
classes,  there  would  be  much  less  chance  of  any- 
body who  wanted  to  read  in  the  library  failing  to 
obtain  the  means  of  admission  if  the  householders 
had  this  privilege. 

620.  So  I take  your  evidence  to  be  that,  inas- 
much as  all  the  householders  of  London  are  rate- 
payers, the  ratepayers  constitute  the  constitu- 
ency of  the  British  Museum? — Yes;  they  are 
the  persons  who  support  it. 

621.  But  in  Dublin  the  constituency  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  consisting  of  some  1,200 
or  1,300  people,  are  a constituency  in  a different 
sense? — They  are  a constituency  in  this  sense, 
that  they  contribute  63 l.  18  s.  10 d.,  as  I find  by 
their  report  to  the  library,  out  of  the  total  cost, 
which  is  930 l. 

622.  They  contribute  that  out  of  their  own 
private  resources? — Yes;  and  they  only  have 
the  privilege  of  giving  orders  for  admission. 

623.  What  amount  is  contributed  by  any  sub- 
scriber to  the  British  Museum  out  of  his  own 
private  resources  ? — I believe  none. 

624.  Chairman.']  You  spoke  of  there  being 
1,200  and  odd  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society ; are  not  those  members  disposed  through- 
out the  country? — Yes;  I said  there  could  not 
possibly  be  more. than  700  living  in  Dublin. 

625.  At  the  time  when  the  great  question  of 
the  opening  of  the  Glasnevin  Gardens  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  when  the 
question  of  the  very  existence  of  the  Society  was 
at  stake,  what  was  the  number  of  members  pres- 
sent  ? The  number  was  259  who  voted  on  both 
sides,  and  on  the  2d  of  December  1813,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  when 
they  met  to  elect  a professor  of  mineralogy,  258 
members  attended  and  voted,  so  that  the  number 


of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Society  has 
remained  completely  stationary  during  50  years. 

526.  Mr.  Waldron.  1 Do  you  assume  that  those 
are  all  the  members  of  the  Society  who  reside  in 
or  near  Dublin  ? — No ; many  who  were  present 
on  that  occasion  did  not  live  in  Dublin. 

627.  You  assume  that  those  who  attended  were 
the  only  members  of  the  Society  who  took  any 
very  great  interest  on  that  particular  question  ? 
— Yes,  as  it  involved  the  whole  question  of  the 
existence  of  the  Society.  If  the  grant  had  been 
withdrawn,  the  Society  would  have  been  at  an 
end. 

628.  Mr.  Cog  an.]  The  Society  comprises 
gentlemen  residing  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  does  it 
not? — Yes,  but  a great  many  take  no  interest  in 
its  affairs,  merely  paying  their  subscriptions. 

629.  Mr.  George.]  There  are  many  life  mem- 
bers who  do  not  pay  subscriptions? — Yes,  many 
persons  who  have  paid  20  guineas  as  a life  sub- 
scription have  left  the  country.  There  are 
several  who  do  not  live  in  Ireland  at  all,  and  they 
are  retained  on  the  list. 

630.  Chairman.]  You  are  endeavouring  to 
prove,  are  you  not,  that  the  terms  of  admission  to 
the  library  are  restrictive,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not 
a very  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  . generally  resident  in  Dublin, 
from  whom  admissions  can  be  obtained  ? — Not 
many,  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  everybody  who 
knows  who  is  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society;  but  everybody  knows  who  are  house- 
holders, and  would  know  where  to  go  if  they 
wanted  an  order.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man 
not  to  know  two  householders. 

631.  You  think  that  a library,  supported  by  so 
large  an  amount  of  public  grant  in  proportion  to 
private  subscriptions,  ought  to  be  thrown  more 
open  than  it  is? — Yes. 

632.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  With  respect  to 
the  passage  you  have  just  read  with  regard  to 
throwing  the  library,  in  the  evenings,  open ; do 
you  know  whether  the  library  is  at  present  open 
in  the  evenings  ? — It  is  open  three  evenings  in 
the  week. 

633.  Have  you  ever  visited  it  on  those  occa- 
sions?— No;  I have  never  been  there  in  the 
evenings. 

634.  You  would  prefer  that  it  should  be  open 
every  evening  ?— Yes, . I think  it  should;  men 
engaged  all  day  at  their  work  cannot  visit  it  un- 
less it  is  open  in  the  evening. 

635.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  it  is  not 
open  in  the  evening  ? — I have  seen  it  stated  by 
the  society,  that  they  cannot  afford  the  expense 
of  the  gas,  and  the  attendance. 

636.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  fact,  do  you 
think  that  that  is  a reasonable  answer  why  it 
should  not  be  opened  on  the  other  evenings  ? — I 
think  it  is  a very  unreasonable  answer.  ° 

637.  Who  is  to  pay  the  expense  ? — If,  after  the 
Department  recommended  them  to  throw  it  open, 
they  incurred  expense  in  consequence  of  opening 
it,,  and  they  turned,  round  to  the  Department  and 
said,  in.  consequence  of  carrying  out  your  recom- 
mendation we  have  incurred  that  expense,  the 
Department  could  not  refuse  to  pay  it. 

638. . Have  you  ever  found  that  they  have  done 
so  in  like  cases  ? — They  did  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Glasnevin  Gardens. 

639.  After  what  length  of  time  did  they  get 
the  expense  allowed  them?— The  next  year. 

640.  Were  many  applications  necessary  before 
t^y  got  it?— Only  one;  a deputation  of  Irish 

Members 
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Members  waited  on  the  Government,  as  well  as  I 
can  recollect,  and  they  granted  it  at  once. 

641.  Are  you  aware  whether  in  that  case  was 
a promise  or  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  that  on  the  society  complying  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Goverment  in  that  respect,  the 
money  should  be  forthcoming? — The  Govern- 
ment did  not  distinctly  promise  it ; there  was  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  they  would  grant  it ; 
there  was  no  stipulation  made  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

642.  Was  there  any  promise  made  on  the  part 
of  the  Government? — No  distinct  promise;  but 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  stated  that  the 
cost  of  opening  Kew  Gardens  on  Sundays  was 
something  like  150  l.  a-ycar.  If  the  Society  com- 
plied with  the  recommendation  of  the  department, 
and  incurred  that  expense,  it  was  a very  fair 
inference  that  they  were  entitled  to  150  Z. 

643.  You  think  there  was  nothing  more  specific 
than  an  inference  ? — I think  not. 

644.  What  complaint  do  you  make  with  refer- 
ence to  the  collection  of  books  presented  by  Dr. 
Joly? — I merely  stated  this:  that  the  way  the 
library  is  formed,  is  by  donations,  and  by  the  pur- 
chase of  books  year  by  year  by  the  committee, 
the  books  coming  in  both  cases  from  one  side ; 
I do  not  think  it  is  that  universal  kind  of 
library  that  a governmental  body,  acting  with  per- 
fect justice,  and  without  any  regard  to  any  par- 
ticular denomination,  would  have. 

645.  You  will  admit  that  the  selection  of  books 
to  be  purchased,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  some 
responsible  parties  ? — Borne  one  responsible  to 
the  public. 

646.  Responsible  parties? — Yes. 

647.  Responsible  for  the  proper  expenditure  ? 
— Responsible  for  the  proper  expenditure  and  for 
the  selection  of  the  books. 

64S.  You  do  not  object  that  auy  individual  or 
individuals  should  make  a gratuitous  gift  to  the 
library  of  the  society,  and  that  the  society  should 
accept  it? — Certainly  not;  but  I think  the  society 
should  be  so  constituted  as  that  persons  of  all 
opinions  should  be  induced  to  make  those  dona- 
tions in  equal  proportions,  if  possible. 

649.  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  in  which 
a gift  of  books,  or  any  other  object  that  was  fit 
for  admission  into  that  society,  was  declined  ? — I 
never  heard  of  it. 

650.  Could  the  society,  therefore,  refuse  a 
gift  of  books  from  a gentleman  of  opposite 
opinions,  when  they  never  were  tendered? — No ; 
but  those  persons  are  not  likely,  under  the  un- 
happy circumstances  that  characterise  the  society, 
to  take  an  interest  in  it,  or  to  make  those  dona- 
tions. 

651.  You  have  given  your  own  experience  in 
frequenting  the  lectures  of  the  society,  that  there 
was  nothing  whatever  to  give  offence  to  you  in 
anything  you  saw  or  heard.  Do  you  consider  the 
objection  you  have  iust  now  alluded  to,  on  the 
part  of  o tliers,  is  well  founded  ? — I think  there  is 
foundation  for  it. 

652.  In  what  respect  ? — I think,  if  we  are  to 
have  in  the  public  library  only  books  selected  by 
one  particular  set  of  people,  having  one  particular 
set  of  opinions,  that  collection  will  be  apt  to  be 
one-sided. 

. 653.  Is  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety one-sided  ? — I have  not  examined  it  suffici- 
ently to  be  able  to  say  so. 

654.  Why  do  you  entertain  the  impression, 
when  you  have  no  knowledge  upon  the  subject? 


—For  the  reason  I state,  that  all  the  books  come  J 
from  one  side  I do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  be 
all-sided. 

655.  You  spoke  of  an  objection  raised  against 
the  society,  in  connection  with  opening  the 
Botanical  Gardens  on  Sundays,  that  the  men  were 
never  paid  for  then-  extra  work  on  the  Sundays  ? 

— They  published  a letter  in  the  “ Morning  News,” 
but  whether  the  complaint  was  well-founded  I 
cannot  say. 

656.  Was  the  objection  that  the  men  would 
have  extra  work  on  the  Sunday  for  which  they 
probably  would  not  be  paid,  one  of  the  reasons 
urged  against  the  opening  of  the  Gardens  on  Sun- 
day on  flie  part  of  the  society  ? — They  objected 
to  the  expense  as  one  of  the  reasons.  The  depart- 
ment met  them,  by  saying  that  it  cost  only  150 Z. 
a-year  to  open  ICew  Gardens  on  Sundays.  * 

657.  Was  there  any  objection  that  the  men 
would  be  obliged  to  work  and  probably  not  be 
paid? — Yes. 

658.  Chairman.']  By  whom  was  that  objection 
made  ?— By  the  Dublin  Society. 

659.  In  what  form?— In  an  official  communi- 
cation to  the  department,  and  in  various  other 
ways. 

660.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  You  complain  that 
the  Botanic  Gardens  did  not,  in'  your  mind,  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  in  the  way  of 
improvement  and  affording  advantages  to  the 
public  ? — Yes. 

661.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  if,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  the  public  grant  was 
10,000  l.s  and  is  now  very  little  more  than  half, 
that  would  explain  why  it  is  not  so  perfect  in  all 
its  departments  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be  ? — The 
reducing  of  the  grant  has  led  to  tliis  imperfect 
state  of  things  with  regard  to  all  the  departments 
of  the  Dublin  Society. 

662.  Your  evidence  goes  to  the  extent  that 
there  ought  to  be  more  liberal  treatment  with 
regard  to  these  institutions  in  Ireland? — Yes, 
first  placing  them  on  a proper  foundation.  As  to 
the  reduction  of  the  grant,  the  society  received 
10,000 1.  a-year  Irish  up  to  1819.  In  the  two 
years  before  the  reduction  which  then. took  place, 
the  subscriptions  of  the  members  had  fallen  off  to 
56  Z.  a-year.  That  appears  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  in  1836,  and  that 
appears  to  be  the  reason  of  the  reduction.  In 
1817  and  1818  the  subscriptions  were  only  56  Z. 

663.  You  have  stated  that,  in  your  opinion,  an 
entrance  should  be  made  to  the  Museum  from 
Leinster  Lawn,  and  that  Leinster  Lawn  should 
be  thrown  open,  to  afford  a more  convenient 
entrance  for  the  public  into  the  Museum ; what 
public  do  you  allude  to  ? — Every  one  who  choose 
to  go  into  it. 

664.  Does  everybody  live  on  that  side  of  Dub- 
lin ? — No. 

665.  Do  the  majority  live  on  that  side  of  Dub- 
lin ? — No. 

666.  Do  the  majority  of  those  who,  in  your 
opinion,  would  resort  to  the  Museum,  live  on  that 
side  of  Dublin? — Merrion-square  is  a greater 
thoroughfare  than  Kildare-street. 

667.  The  great  population  at  Dublin  does  not 
reside  to  the  eastward  of  Merrion-square,  does  it  ? 

— There  is  a great  population  on  that  side.  I 
would  not  close  the  Kildare-street  entrance;  I 
would  have  that  open  also. 

668.  Is  it  on  the  ground  of  a convenient  access 
to  the  Museum  that  you  advocate  the  opening  of 
Leinster  Lawn? — That  is  one  of  the  reasons. 
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J.  M'Evoy,  669.  What  are  the  others  ? — Leinster  .Lawn 
Esq.  might  he  utilised ; it  might  be  made  a beautiful 

— - — . little  place  for  promenade,  and  might  be  made 

ar  ”1  £‘te  the  Albert  Statue,  and  all  the  unhappy 
l8G4"  differences  we  have  had  about  the  Albert  Statue 
would  be  at  once  got  rid  of. 

670.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  no  application  has  been  made  to  the  Dublin 
Society,  and  therefore  refused  by  them,  with 
regard  to  the  ei-ection  of  that  statue? — They 
have  never  refused. 

671.  Does  not,  therefore,  the  non-erection  of  the 
statue  on  this  site  depend  upon  the  committee 
who  hare  undertaken  the  erection,  rather  than  on 
the  Dublin  Society  ? — It  is  the  same  as  with  the 
Stephen’s  Green  Commissioners ; they  refused  to 
open  it  to  the  public;  that  is  the  reason  the 
statue  was  not  erected  there. 

672.  The  committee  wanted  something  more 
than  liberty  to  erect  the  statue ; they  wanted  to 
take  the  property  ? — They  wanted  to  have  it  open 
to  the  public. 

673.  With  regard  to  books  being  taken  away 
by  members,  you  gave  us  an  instance  of  some 

articular  book  that  was  not  to  be  had  in  the 
brary.  The  Yaccination  Act,  had  that  been 
taken  away  from  the  premises  ? — Yes. 

674.  Did  it  ever  come  back? — Yes,  after  we 
complained  of  its  removal. 

675.  Was  it  one  of  the  members  who  took  it' 
away? — No. 

. 676.  Was  it  some  gentleman  who  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  frequenting  the  rooms  that  borrowed  it? 
— Yes. 

677.  Chairman.']  Are  you  aware  in  what  man- 
ner the  book  was  taken  away;  was  it  taken  away 
surreptitiously,  or  was  the  person  permitted  to 
take  it  by  any  official  connected  with  the  society  ? 
— Yes,  the  official  knew  he  had  it. 

678.  Who  was  the  official  ? — The  attendant  in 
the  library. 

679.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Was  it  on  a Saturday 
night  that  this  was  lent  to  the  editor  of  the  Medi- 
cal Press  ? — I do  not  know. 

680.  Did  not  the  librarian  tell  you  that  he 
came  late  in  the  afternoon,  just  before  the  library 
closed  on  Saturday,  and  that  he  lent  the  Act  to 
the  editor  of  the  Medical  Press,  to  look  through, 
on  the  promise  that  he  would  bring  it  back  early 
on  Monday? — He  made  no  explanation  of  that 
kind;  he  merely  stated  that  it  was  not  to  be 
had. 

681.  No  explanation  was  given  to  you  ? — No. 

682.  Was  a gentleman,  named  Dr.  Barry,  with 
you? — Yes. 

683.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  You  merely  state 
the  fact  that  you  asked  for  it,  and  that  it  had 

been  withdrawn,  and  you  could  not  get  it? I 

could  not  get  it  at  the  time ; in  about  15  minutes 
or  20  minutes  it  was  got. 

684.  Did  I rightly  understand  you  to  say,  that 
there  was  greater  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
public  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  than  in 
the  Dublin  Society  ? — I refer  rather  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  two.  I am  sorry  to  say  the  Indus- 
trial .Museum  is  not  very  popular  in  Dublin ; 
that  is,  under  its  present  management,  but  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  founded  we  consider 
to  be  the  proper  ones. 

685.  You  consider  that  there  is  greater  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  public  in  the  Industrial 
Museum  than’  in  other  institutions  in  Dublin?— 

I consider  that  that  institution  is  one  in  which 
the  public  interests  and  rights  can  be  maintained; 


there  is  no  interference  of  any  private  society. 
If  the  Government  choose  to  have  that  institu- 
tion as  efficient  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  can  make  it 
so  ; but  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
it  will  always  be  wrangling  with  the  Society. 

686.  Have  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ever 
shoivn  the  slightest  disinclination  to  follow  the 
march  of  progress,  in  affording  increased  instruc- 
tion to  the  public  as  far  as  their  means  permitted 
them  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  consistent  with  the 
facts  to  be  found  in  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment Reports,  that  they  have  done  anythin^ 
to  promote  the  progress  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  education. 

687.  You  have  mentioned  that  you  have  at- 
tended some  of  the  lectures  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  with  pleasure  at  least,  if  not  with  profit 
to  yourself? — Yes. 

688.  Was  the  attendance  on  those  occasions 
large  ? — No,  rather  small. 

689.  Was  there  any  obstruction  whatever  to 
entrance  ? — No  obstruction. 

690.  Do  you  know  the  interior  of  Ireland  well? 
— Yes,  I have  travelled  a good  deal  in  Ireland. 

691.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Dublin  Society 
instituted  a system  of  scientific  lectures  in  the 
provinces?— I thought  that  was  established  by 
the  Government  in  1854. 

692.  Your  opinion  is  that  it  was  established  by 
the  Government? — Yes. 

693.  Had  the  Dublin  Society  anything  to 
say  to  it? — They  had  something  to  say  to  it; 
they  had  a.  controversy,  and  claimed  some  right 
of  nominating,  or  having  their  own  professors 
appointed. 

694.  Do  you  know  who  the  professors  are  who 
give  those  provincial  lectures  ? — I know  some  of 
them. 

. 695.  Are  they  connected  with  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety?— Some  of  them  are  connected  with  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  some  are  connected 
with  the  Industrial  Museum. 

696.  Who  are  the  moving  cause  in  givino- 
those  provincial  lectures  throughout  the  country  s’ 

I do  not  know  what  tire  Dublin  Society  have 
to  do  with  it  precisely. 

.697.  You  are  unaware  whether  they  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  it  ? — Yes. 

698.  Chairman.]  Are  you  aware  under  what 
Estimate  the  expenditure  for  those  provincial 
lectures  is  classed?— It  is  under  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry. 

699.  Do  you  believe  that  this  committee  of 
lectures  appertains  exclusively  either  to  the  one 
Society,  or  the  other  ? — The  two  institutions  seem 
to  be  mixed  up  in  it. 

700.  W as  not  it  a matter  of  compromise  ?—— 
There  was  some  compromise. 

701.  It  was  arranged,  I believe,  by  Mr.  Card- 
well  in  1854  ? — I am  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject. 

702.  Mr.  George.]  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  a 
rule  of  the  library  committee  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  that  no  theological  book  whatever  shall 
be  purchased  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society  ?— 

Y es,  I am. 

703.  Therefore,  no  works  of  theological  con- 
troversy that  could  offend  the  religious  feelings 
of  any  party  are  purchased  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  society,  which  are  partly  contributed  to  by 
the  Government  ?— No  ; the  Government,  I am 
quite  sure,  would  not  permit  it, 

.704.  Nor  do  the  society  or  their  library  com- 
mittee desire  it? — I do  not  suppose  they  do. 
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705.  Is  not  that  a rule  of  their  committee? — 

Yes, 

706.  By  which  they  are  hound  to  abide? — Yes, 
I have  heard  so. 

707.  If  any  such  books  happen  to  get  into  the 
society,  they  may  come  through  a donation  given 
by  a stranger  ? — Yes ; but  books  may  not  be 
theological  and  yet  have  a bias  in  favour  of  par- 
ticular opinions.. 

708.  "What  kind  of  books  do  you  refer  to? — 
Works  of  history. 

709.  Do  you  again  allude  to  any  particular 
books  as  having  got  into  the  library,  even  his- 
torical works,  having  a particular  religious  bias  ? 
— I only  speak  of  the  general  principle,  without 
reference  to  any  particular  books. 

710.  Have  you  looked  at  the  catalogue  of  the 
library  ? — Yes. 

711.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  Committee 
that  there  are  any  objectionable  books,  such  as 
you  refer  to  in  the  library  of  the  Iloyal  Dublin 
Society  ? — No,  I never  went  into  the  subject. 

712.  If  I understand  you  rightly,  you  wish  to 
convey  to  the  Committee  that,  because  there  are 
individuals  of  certain  principles  in  that  society, 
you  assume  it  is  possible  that  they  may  add 
books  to  the  library  that  would  not  be  quite 
agreeable  to  others  ?— I think,  when  the  books 
come  from  one  side  only,  it  is  the  only  side  that 
will  be  represented. 

713.  You  have  no  knowledge  upon  the  subject 
to  give  to  the  Committee  ? — No. 

714.  You  object  to  the  system  of  allowing 
members  to  borrow  books  from  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Yes. 

715.  Cannot  you  conceive  that  there  may  be 
very  many  instances  of  persons  engaged  in  com- 
piling works,  to  whom  it  would  be  a great  assist- 
ance to  have  access  to  those  documents  and  books 
mere  constantly  than  they  could  have  by  going 
to  the  library  for  them  ? — I find  authors  have  no 
objection  to  go  to  the  British  Museum  ; and  they 
arc  not  allowed  to  remove  books  from  the  British 
Museum. 

716.  Do  you  know  that  at  the  Cambridge  Li- 
brary the  plan  of  lending  out  10  volumes  at  a 
tune,  analogous  to  that  at  the  Dublin  Society,  is 
followed  and  greatly  approved  of? — I do  not 
know  that. 

717.  The  late  Mr.  Lundy  Edward  Foot  was 
for  many  years  secretary  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  was  he  not  ? — Yes. 

718.  During  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  was 
he  one  of  its  vice-presidents? — Yes, 

719.  Nobody,  I believe,  knew  more  of  the 
affairs  of  the  society,  or  of  its  wishes,  than  he 
did  ? — I have  seen  some  compliment  of  that  sort 
paid  to  him  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  society. 

720.  You  referred  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Foot, 
as  given  before  the  Commission  of  1863,  and  you 
read  a passage  from  a letter  quoted  by  him. 
When  you  read  that  passage,  did  you  mean  to  give 
it  to  the  Committee  as  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Foot 
in  1863,  or  as  an  extract  from  a letter  written  as 
long  ago  as  1854  ?— I quoted  it  as  an  official  letter 
written  on  behalf  of  the  society. 

721.  Have  you  read  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Foot?— Yes. 

722.  You  did  not  mean  to  convey  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  Mr.  Foot,  in  his  evidence  in  1863.  to 
those  four  Commissioners,  expressed  an  opinion 
that  there  was  a rivalry  between  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  or 
that  he  in  any  degree  disapproved  of  the  exist- 


ence of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry? — I did 
not  state  that;  but  now  you  mention  it,  I do  not 
see  why  Mr.  Foot  should  have  quoted  it,  except 
for  the  piirpose  of  endorsing  that  opinion. 

723.  Did  he  express  that  as  his  individual 
opinion,  or  did  he  simply  refer  to  it  as  a document 
written  in  1854? — He  referred  to  it,  I should 
say  (as  you  ask  me  the  question),  for  the  purpose 
of  asserting  that  opinion  again. 

724.  Did  he  state  so  ? — In  his  evidence  he  advo- 
cates the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Museum. 

725.  Will  you  look  at  his  evidence,  and  show 
me  a word  to  that  effect? — At  page  41,  he  is 
asked,  “ Part  of  the  lectures  under  the  committee 
of  lectures  are  delivered  here,  and  part  in  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry ; is  that  a satisfactory 
arrangement”?  He  answers,  “ I cannot  conceive 
why  there  should  be  lectures  in  both  places. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  this  are  ex- 
plained in  the  extracts  I have  already  read 
from  the  letter  from  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment, and  our  remonstrance.  I am  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  collections  here,  and  in 
Stephen’s  Green.  I think  it  is  most  desirable 
that  they  should  be  consolidated,  and  that  the 
consolidation  should  take  place,  because  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  has  not  attached  to  it 
the  public  confidence  and  regard.  There  are  no 
members  attached  to  it,  while  that  is  the  valuable 
part  of  our  society  in  whose  operation  upwards 
of  1,000  persons  are  personally  interested.  A 
single  institution  of  the  sort  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  Society.  If  the  transfer  is 
made,  a selection  only  from  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  Collection  should  be  transferred,  as  many 
of  the  things  they  have  are  duplicates  of  ours, 
while  we  would  altogether  dispense  with  their 
illustrations  of  manufactures.” 

726.  The  passage  you  read  before  was  an  ex- 
tract from  a letter  written  in  1854 ; was  not  it  in 
1854  that  the  functions  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  were  altered,  and  a joint  committee  was 
formed  between  them  in  order  to  have  lectures 
delivered  in  the  country  by  lecturers  appointed 
by  what  is  called  the  “ committee  of  lectures  ”? — 
tes. 

727.  And  that  has  been  acted  upon  ever  since  ? 
— Yes. 

728.  The  committee  of  lectures  consists,  I 
believe,  of  four  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  and  four  appointed  by  the  Government  ? 
— I do  not  recollect  just  now  tire  precise  con- 
stitution ; I know  it  is  partly  one,  and  partly  the 
other. 

729.  I understood  you  to  intimate  to  the  Com- 
mittee, with  reference  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Dowl- 
ing, that  there  was  some  religious  prejudice  that 
prevented  the  lectures  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  being  as  useful  as  they  ought  to  be ; is 
that  what  you  meant  to  convey  to  the  Commit- 
tee ? — I intended  to  convey  that,  considering  the 
constitution  of  the  society,  he  and  others  of  his 
way  of  thinking  are  not  so  likely  to  attend  those 
lectures,  as  they  would  if  it  were  a Govern- 
mental Institution. 

730.  Mr.  Galloway,  Mr.  Jukes,  Dr.  Barker, 
Dr.  Harvey,  and  the  late  Dr.  Kinahan,  have  all 
been  lecturers  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
have  not  they  ? — Not  all  lecturers,  I think,  but 
they  have  all  been  attached  to  the  institution. 

731.  Those  gentlemen  happen  to  be  Protestant, 
do  they  not  ? — I do  not  know. 

732.  Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Dowling  object 
to  attend  their  lectures,  because  they  happened 
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. to  he  of  a different  religion  to  himself  ? — On  the 
contrary,  it  was  at  the  Irish  Industrial  Museum, 
that  he  learnt  all  he  knew. 

733.  He  did  not  decline  to  attend  their  lec- 
tures on  account  of  religious  prejudice  ? — No. 

734.  Chairman .]  If  I understand  you  rightly, 
you  consider  that  objection  would  lie  to  the  Iioyal 
Dublin  Society  as  a medium  of  conveying  scien- 
tific education,  on  account  of  its  being  (no  mat- 
ter from  what  reason)  composed  of  one  per- 
suasion, a great  preponderance  over  all  others  ? — 
Yes.  In  fact,  the  same  reasons  that  prevailed 
in  transferring  the  educational  functions  of  the 
Kildare  Place  Society  to  the  National  Board, 
would  justify  the  transfer  of  the  functions  of  the 
Dublin  Society  to  a Governmental  Board  or  In- 
stitution. 

73a.  Do  you  think  that  Roman  Catholics  con- 
sider that  they  would  have  a better  guarantee 
that  nothing  would  be  done,  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion, calculated  to  offend  their  opinions  in  an 
institution  directly  under  the  Government? — 
They  do. 

736.  Do  they  consider  that  there  might  be  ob- 
jections to  a system  of  education  which  was  carried 
on  by  a society  through  the  medium  of  a com- 
mittee, whose  proceedings  would  have  to  go  to  a 
council? — The  fact  of  a society,  such  as  the 
Kildare  Place  Society,  or  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  largely  Protestant,  having  the  manage- 
ment of  education ; a Governmental  function,  im- 
plies an  ascendency  in  Ireland,  hateful  and  objec- 
tionable in  itself. 

737.  It  is  the  want  of  direct  responsibility  to 
the  Government  that  you  object  to  in  the  educa- 
tion given  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  or  the  want 
of  general  responsibility  ? — I object  to  both  the 
want  of  responsibility,  and  the  refusal,  as  it  were, 
or  the  neglect  of  the  Government  to  insist  upon 
the  equality  of  all  its  subjects  before  the  law,  by 
haying  educational  functions  removed  from  all 
private  societies,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic. 

738.  Mr.  George  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
Government  not  recognizing  the  perfect  equality 
of  every  individual  in  respect  of  practical  and 
scientific  education  ? — If  the  Government  place 
the  education  in  the  hands  of  a class  or  particular 
denomination,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  all  its 
subjects  are  equal  before  it. 

739.  Have  they  done  so?— In  the  case  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  they  have. 

740.  How  ? — They  have  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  a private  society,  which  is  to  a large  extent 
Protestant. 

741.  You  are  not  able  to  say  that  anything  has 
never  been  said  in  any  lecture  delivered  within 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  having 
the  slightest  tendency  to  annoy  the  feelings  of 
any  of  the  auditors  present,  or  m any  degree  to 
raise  any  question  with  reference  to  religion? 
— It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  say  what 
has  taken  place. 

742.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a thing  ? — 
No,  I have  never  heard  anything  of  the  sort  my- 
self. 

743.  Mr.  LefroyJ]  You  say  that  one  of  the 
usual  objections  urged  against  the  library  is,  that 
books  have  been  presented,  to  it  by  gentlemen  of 
certain  religious  opinions,  and  that  no  books  have 
been  given  by  gentlemen  of  the  opposite  religious 
opinions? — Yes. 

744.  Do  you  attribute  any  fault  to  the  society 
in  that  respect ; has  not  it  been  entirely  acci- 


dental ? — It  is  an  accident  owing  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  society. 

745.  With  resjiect  to  the  books  presented  by 
Dr.  J oly,  have  you  any  reason,  from  hearsay  or 
from  examination,  to  say  that  they  are  rclio-ioue 
books  of  a particular  description,  or  do  you  found 
your  observation  upon  your  supposition  that  he 
was  a gentleman  connected  with  the  Church  ?— 
I understood  he  was  a clergyman. 

746.  You  have  no  knowledge  that  those  are 
books  of  a religious  character  ? — No,  I merely  lay 
down  a theory. 

747.  If  it  were  proved  that  you  were  mistaken, 
aud  that  Dr.  Joly  was  not  a clergyman,  would 
that  alter  your  opinion  ? — No. 

748.  If  they  turned  out  to  be  books  connected 
with  scientific  subjects,  would  you  say  that  the 
society  should  not  have  accepted  them  ? — No ; I 
would  have  said  that  the  society  would  have 
done  wrong  in  refusing  them. 

749.  Your  observation  is  merely  a general 
one  ? — Yes ; merely  as  to  the  principle. 

750.  Mr.  Waldron.']  Will  you  read  the  para- 
graph in  larger  type  in  Mr.  Foot’s  evidence  be- 
fore the  Commission,  at  page  37  ? — “ The  society 
were  greatly  opposed  to  this  proposition  of  de- 
priving them  of  tlieir  educationl  functions,  and 
remonstrated  against  the  proposed  change  in  the 
following  terms.” 

751.  The  letter  following  that  paragraph,  to 
which  you  have  referred  as  proof  that  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  were  jealous  of  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  was  written  with  regard  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  educational  staff  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ? — Yes  ; they  were  displeased 
with  it. 

752.  And  the  society  said,  that  they  thought  it 
not  reasonable  that  the  staff’  should  be  withdrawn 
from,  them,  and  given  to  a junior  and  less  impor- 
tant institution  ? — Y es. 

753.  Do  you  think  that  that  was  an  unnatural 
remonstrance  on  their  part,  under  the  circum- 
stances?— By  no  means. 

754.  You  spoke  of  13  petitions  having  been 
forwarded  from  various  towns  in  Ireland  against 
the  consolidation  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  the  Irish  Museum ; had  those  petitions  been 
sent  out  by  yoiu-  Association  ?— Yes;  they  were 
sent  out  by  us  with  circulars,  drawing  their  at- 
tention to  them,  and  requesting  their  support. 

755.  Were  those  13  all  that  you  sent  out? — 
No ; we  sent  out  perhaps  30  or  40. 

756.  May  we  assume  that  the  balance  between 
the  13,  and  the  30  or  40  refused  to  adopt  your 
views? — They  did  not  refuse.  They  did  not 
take  any  notice. 

757.  You  stated  that  the  mercantile  classes 
were  overwhelmed  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  . 
by  the  other  classes.  Will  you  explain  what 
you  mean  by  that?— I mean,  that  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  is  composed  principally  of  pro- 
fessional men,  or  persons  of  a different  class  to 
the  mercantile  class. 

758.  It  was  in  that  sense  that  you  used  the 
term  overwhelming ?— Yes;  I think  it  is  shown 
in  the  council  or  governing  body  of  the  society., 
we  do  not  find  many  merchants  governing  the 
society. 

759.  You  mean  merely  overwhelming  in  point 
of  numbers? — Yes;  that  the  government  of  the 
society  is  in  the  hands  of  a class  that  might 
be  supposed  to  take  less  interest  in  mercantile 
affairs. 

760.  You  referred  to  certain  expressions  as 

having 
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bavin0-  been  made  use  of  by  Judge  Blackburn  ; 
did  you  bear  them  yourself  ?— No;  I saw  them 
in  a newspaper  the  next  morning. 

761.  Have  you  the  newspaper  in  which  that 
report  appeared?— No;  I have  not;  I recollect 

erfectly  well  that  such  a statement  was  made 
y him. 

762.  Yon  stated  that  the  public  had  more 
confidence  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  than 
in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — I should  rather 
gay  in  the  principle  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry. 

763.  The  public,  I presume,  you  take  to  mean, 
the  persons  with  whom  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
associating  ? — Yes. 

764.  And  you  say  that  they  approve  more  of 
the  principle  upon  which  that  institution  is 
governed  than  the  principle  on  which  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  is  governed? — Yes. 

765.  With  respect  to  the  complaint  of  the 
labourers  at  Glasnerin  Gardens,  which  appeared 
in  a newspaper,  was  that  signed  by  any  names  ? 
— No ; it  was  an  anonymous  letter ; I give  it 
merely  for  what  it  is  worth. 

766.  Did  I rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
no  work  of  interest  is  ever  added  to  the  library 
unless  it  happens  to  meet  the  peculiar  views,  and 
possibly  the  prejudices  of  the  library  committee? 
— I did  not  say  “ no  work  of  interest ; ” what  I 
wish  to  say  is,  that  a particular  class  of  persons, 
medical  men,  and  so  on,  being  on  this  committee, 
they  are  not  likely  to  take  that  extensive  view  in 
their  selection  of  books  which  is  desirable. 

767.  Do  you  wish  to  convey  that  you  do  not 
think  that  the  works  added  to  the  library,  from 
time  to  time,  are  such  as  the  general  public  would 
take  an  interest  in  ? — They  are  more  likely  to  be 
of  a class  character. 

768.  You  stated  that  every  new  work  of  interest 
was  seized  by  one  member  after  another  till  it 
ceased  to-be  of  interest.  Are  you  aware  that  all 
the  new  works  remain  in  the  conversation-room  a 
month  after  they  come  in  ? — Yes,  but  only  mem- 
bers are  admitted  to  it. 

769.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a book  kept 
in  the  library,  in  which  anyone  can  suggest  a 
book  to  be  added  to  the  library  ? — Yes;  but  I do 
not  think  that  the  general  public  is  privileged  to 
make  any  suggestions ; I think  that  it  is  confined 
to  members. 

770.  Could  not  a person  having  the  privilege 
of  reading  there,  suggest  a book  through  the 
member  who  introduced  him  ? — He  might,  but  it 
would  be  a roundabout  way  of  doing  it. 

771;  “What  more  direct  way  would  you  sug- 
gest ? — As  in  the  free  libraries  in  this  country,  I 
would  have  a committee  of  selection  representing 
all  classes  and  all  opinions  without  any  neces- 
sity for  any  pressure  being  put  upon  them  in  any 
way. 

772.  You  would  set  aside  the  librarian  and  the 
library  committee  ? — Certainly  not  the  librarian. 

7 73.  You  would  have  a committee  outside  the 
society  ? — I mean,  if  we  were  going  to  found  a 
new  public  library  in  Dublin,  I would  have  such 
a committee  as  I suggest. 

774.  What  would  you  suggest  as  regards  the 
existing  institution  ? — It  might  be  advisable  to 
abolish  the  library  committee  and  to  carry  out  in 
principle  the  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners. 
They  suggest  in  their  report,  that  the  council  of 
the  society  should  have  complete  power  over  the 
management  of  the  society;  and  the  Commis- 
sioners consider  that/having  that  complete  power, 
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they  might  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  grant,  in  the  same  way  as  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum.  Carrying  out  that  prin- 
ciple in  its  entirety,  I would  give  them,  with  equal 
power,  equal  responsibilities  to  the  public.  I 
would  let  that  council  have  a sub-committee,  or 
I would  let  the  librarian  be  directly  responsible 
to  it. 

775.  Do  not  you  apprehend,  even  if  you  left  it 
to  the  council,  there  still  would  require  to  be  a 
library  committee  ? — There  might  be  a sub-com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  council. 

776.  That  is  what  the  library  committee  is  at 
present,  is  it  not? — I think  it  is  elected  directly 
by  the  society. 

777.  You  stated  that  letters  were  written  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  opening  of  Leinster  Lawn; 
did  the  persons  who  wrote  those  letters  sign  their 
names  to  them? — No,  they  were  generally  ano- 
nymous. 

778.  You  do  not  know  who  the  writers  wei-e, 

I suppose? — I know  some  of  the  persons  who 
wrote  those  letters. 

779.  Will  you  state  in  what  class  of  life  they 
were  ? — I have  written  letters  myself  suggesting 
it;  but  I may  say  that  those  letters  would  not  be 
published  if  the  editor  did  not  agree  to  some 
extent  with  the  sentiments  of  the  writer. 

780.  Of  how  many  persons  does  your  associa- 
tion consist  ? — I think  there  were  about  20  on  our 
committee  for  opposing  the  abolition  of  the  In- 
dustrial Museum. 

781.  IIow  many  usually  attend  your  meet- 
ings ? — They  did  not  attend  very  regularly. 

782.  What  is  about  the  average? — I do  not 
recollect  precisely ; some  of  the  meetings  have 
been  very  small. 

783.  Major  O' Reilly.']  Sir  Edward  Grogan, 
in  referring  to  the  Royal  Commission,  com- 
menced one  of  bis  questions  to  you  with  these 
words  (though  he  afterwards  corrected  himself) : 

“ The  two  gentlemen  named  on  the  part  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  1 mean  the  gentlemen 
who  were  then  members  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society;”  do  those  words 
of  Sir  Edward  Grogan  exactly  express  your 
objection,  namely,  that  they  were  virtually 
named  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? 
-Yes. 

784.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Have  you  any 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  named  on  the 
part  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I have  seen 
it  stated  so  in  a newspaper  article. 

785.  Have  you  any  authority,  or  can  you  speak 
to  any  fact  tending  to  show  that  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  had  any  hand,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  or  the 
nomination  of  the  members  ? — Nobody  could 
know,  from  direct  knowledge,  anything  on  such  a 
subject  as  that;  I only  know  that  it  was  so  stated 
in  a newspaper  article. 

786.  Do  you  know  who  published  that  article  ? 
— It  was  stated  in  the  "Daily  Express ’’that  those 
two  represented  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

787.  Do  you  place  implicit  credence  in  every 
article  you  see  in  a newspaper? — No. 

788.  Major  O'Reilly-]  Your  objection  was  that, 
in  fact,  they  would' be  representatives  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Yes. 

789.  Not  that  they  were  nominated  formally 
by  it? — No. 

790.  You  were  asked,  wbat  lias  the  popular 
interest  to  do  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; 
am  I right  in  inferring  from  your  evidence  that 
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J.  M‘Evoy,  one  of  your  objections  to  tlie  Royal  Dublin  Society 
Esq.  is  that* the  popular  interest  has  not  much  to  say 
to  it? — Yes,  that  is  an  objection  to  it. 

28  April  791.  With  regard  to  another  point  upon  which 
1864.  you  were  asked  a question  by  the  Chairman  ; in 
the  case  of  a complaint  with  regard  to  an  educa- 
tion department,  which  do  you  consider  would 
be  preferable,  to  have  an  appeal  direct  to  the 
Government,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  a 
department  of  the  Government,  or  to  have  an 
appeal  first  to  a committee  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society ; secondly,  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society;  and,  thirdly,  only  an  ultimate 
appeal  to  the  Government? — The  more  direct 
the  appeal  the  better.  I would  say,  that  the 
Government,  having  a direct  interest  in  promoting 
education,  irrespective  of  any  class,  among  all 
classes  of  its  subjects,  would  be  more  likely 
to  attend  to  such  a complaint  than  a private 
society. 

792.  With  regard  to  admission  to  the  library, 
in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  British  Museum,  am  I right  in  in- 
ferring that  you  draw  this  distinction,  that  the 
admission  by  the  order  of  a member  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  who  himself  pays  for  that  power 
of  giving  the  order,  must  to  some  extent  be  looked 
upon  as  a favour  conferred  by  him  ; whereas,  in 
the  case  of  the  British  Museum,  the  certificate 
from  two  householders  is  looked  upon  as  a simple 
testimony  of  the  respectability  and  fitness  for 
admission  of  the  person  applying,  and  that,  inas- 
much as  the  persons  who  give  the  recommenda- 
tion pay  nothing  in  the  way  of  subscription  to  the 
institution,  the  person  who  gets  the  certificate  is 
not  under  a compliment  to  the  giver  ? — Just  so ; 
it  is  a favour  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  though  not  so  in  the  other. 

793.  With  regard  to  the  borrowing  of  books 
from  the  library,  one  honourable  Member  asked 
you  whether  it  was  not  desirable  that  persons 
engaged  in  compiling  works  should  be  allowed  to 
borrow  books  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  and 
he  mentioned  the  Cambridge  Library;  is  it  within 
your  knowledge  that  in  the  case  of  public  li- 
braries, such  as  the-  Bodleian  Library,  the  Trinity 
College  Library,  and  others,  permission  is  given 
occasionally  to  writers  of  distinction  to  borrow 
books  for  the  purpose  of  reference  ? — Yes,  I have 
heard  that  that  privilege  is  given. 

794.  Is  not  that  essentially  different  from  the 
private  right  of  members,  not  necessarily  persons 
of  literary  distinction,  to  borrow  books  for  private 
use  ? — I quite  concur  that  there  is  an  immense 
difference  between  what  is  conceded  as  a matter 
of  public  necessity  to  a man  of  high  literary  po- 
sition, and  what  is  granted  to  a person  contri- 
buting a few  guineas  a year. 

795.  That  is  the  distinction  you  would  wish  to 
draw  ? — Yes. 

796.  With  reference  to  the  choice  of  books, 
does  idie  same  observation  apply  to  this  extent, 
that  you  think  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Dublin 


Society  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  choice  of 
books  is  to  a certain  extent  influenced  by  the 
wishes  of  the  members  who  contribute  a portion 
of  the  expense,  wliilst  in  the  case  of  public  li- 
braries the  only  question  is  the  general  fitness  of 

the  work  for  admission  to  the  public  library  ? 

In  the  case  of  a public  library  under  the  care  of 
a private  society,  such  as  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  the  books  must  be  selected  to  a very 
large  extent  in  the  interests  of  the  paying  mem- 
bers, while  in  the  other  case  I would  expect  them 
to  be  selected  in  the  interests  of  the  general 
public. 

797.  Colonel  White.']  Do  not  you  think  that 
the  privilege  which  members  have  of  talcing 
books  from  the  library  impairs  the  efficiency  of 
the  library  very  much? — Yes ; you  may  get  a 
member’s  order  to  read,  and  when  you  get  there 
you  may  find  the  book  is  out. 

798.  In  fact,  the  public  convenience  is  not 
consulted  at  all ; a member  is  allowed  to  take 
away  a book  and  keep  it  a fortnight,  and  when 
you  come  there  you  find  the  book  gone  ? — Yes; 
you  have  been  under  a personal  compliment  to 
a member  in  getting  the  admission,  ili.d  you  find 
the  privilege  is  of  no  value. 

799.  In  fact,  for  the  sake  of  a member  reading 
a book  at  home,  perhaps  two  or  three  hours  a 
week,  the  public  is  deprived  of  access  to  the 
book  for  a fortnight? — Yes. 

800.  Sir  Colman  O' Loglilen.~\  What  privileges 
would  you  suggest  the  members  should  have  in 
exchange  for  their  subscriptions  ? — I would  sug- 
gest that  their  privileges  be  reduced  to  electing 
the  council,  and  the  right  of  admission  to  the 
cattle  shows. 

801.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  Would  such  small 
privileges  as  those  be  likely  to  induce  persons  to 
become  subscribers  to  the  institution  ? — The  sub- 
scriptions would,  of  course,  fall  off,  but  the  Go- 
vernment could  very  well  afford  to  meet  the 
deficiency. 

802.  No  doubt  they  could  afford  to  do  it,  but 
if  the  Government  will  not  do  it,  and  private 
subscriptions  fall  off,  how  is  the  institution  to 
exist  ? — I think  public  opinion  ought  to  be  strong 
enough  to  insist  upon  the  Government  doing  its 
duty  in  Ireland. 

_ 803.  Are  you  aware  that  several  matters,  con- 
sidered in  Ireland  to  be  of  general  public  utility, 
have  been  strongly  advocated  by  the  people,  and 
yet  have  not  been  taken  up  by  the  Government  ? 
— I am  quite  aware  of  that;  but  some  of  those 
claims  were  very  badly  founded. 

804.  Will  you  give  any  instance  where  a claim 
which  you  consider  to  be  badly  founded  has  been 
taken  up  and  popularly  supported  in  Ireland  ? — 
We  have  claims  for  many  subsidies. 

805.  Name  any  one? — I think  the  vote  of 
2,000 1.  the  other  day  for  the  cultivation  of  flax 
not  of  the  least  use  to  the  country.  I do  not 
think  it  will  cause  the  growth  of  a single  acre  of 
flax. 
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Lima,  2°  die  Mail , 1864. 


Mr.  Cogan. 

Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Leader. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Lefroy. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
Major  O’Reilly. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Colonel  White. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  GREGORY,  Esq.,  in  the  Ciiair. 


Mr.  John  M'Evoy,  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 

806.  Chairman.]  I believe  you  wish  to  find  he  is  a barrister,  the  son  of  a clergyman  (the  Mr.  J. 

correct  a mistake  which  you  made  in  your  Rector  of  Clonbolognc,  King’s  County) ; I con-  M'Evoy. 

evidence  when  last  examined  ? — I stated  that  I founded  the  son  with  the  father.  

understood  that  Dr.  Joly  was  a clergyman ; I 3 


Mr.  G.  W.  Maunsell,  further  Examined. 


807.  Chairman^]  Do  you  wish  to  make  a cor- 
rection in  a part  of  your  former  evidence,  in 
which  you  gave  the  Committee  to  understand 
that  Dr.  Madden  had  been  on  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society? — Yes.  I knew  Dr.  Mad- 
den to  be  a very  influential  and  very  valuable 
member,  taking  a considerable  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  Society,  and  was  under  the 
impression  that  before  I accepted  the  office  of 
secretary  he  had  been  in  the  Council.  Almost 


immediately  on  giving  that  answer,  I was  notified  Mr.  <?.  TV. 
by  a friend  here  that  it  was  an  error.  I thought  Maunsell. 

I had  corrected  the  error  at  the  moment,  to  the  • 

effect  that  he  was  not  a member  of  the  Council. 

I now  ask  the  permission  of  the  Committee  to 
correct  that  error,  by  stating  that,  upon  informa- 
tion received  after  I gave  the  answer,  I find  that 
Dr.  Madden  was  not  at  any  time  a member  of  the 
Council. 


Dominic  J.  Corrigan,  m.d.,  further  Examined. 


808.  Chairman.']  There  is  a passage  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  of  1862,  to  the  effect 
that  for  the  future  it  would  be  advisable  “ if  all 
the  Parliamentary  grants  in  aid  of  Science  and 
Art  in  Dublin  were  included  in  the  estimate  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  were  paid  through 
its  medium ; inasmuch  as  they  would  then  be 
annually  brought  under  consideration  in  one 
point  of  view,  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  any  representation  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  might  render  proper  in 
reference  to  them.”  When  that  paragraph  in  the 
Report  was  published,  did  it  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  society  of  which  you  are  president 
at  present? — Decidedly  not. 

809.  What  course  did  the  Royal  Zoological 
Society  take  in  consequence  of  that  paragraph  ? 
— The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  was  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Council.  There 
was  another  paragraph  in  the  Report  that  also 
came  under  consideration  at  the  same  time  ; for 
the  Report  further  goes  on  to  observe  upon  the 
benefits  that  would  be  likely  to  arise  from  an 
*’  affiliation”  of  other  societies  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  The  Council  met  and  considered 
that  Report,  and  they  decided  unanimously  that 
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those  passages  were  very  objectionable ; and  a d.  J. 
copy  of  the  Report,  which  now  lies  before  me,  Corrigan, 
was  entrusted  to  me  to  place  in  Sir  Thomas  m.  d. 

Larcom’s  hands,  with  a view  to  submit  it  for  ~ ' 

the  approbation  of  his  Excellency,  and  to  its 
being  forwarded  to  the  Treasury,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  our  opinion.  Our  first  reason  for  dis- 
senting from  those  passages  was  on  the  general 
principle  that  we  never  could  admit  that  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  any  society  which  was 
devoted  to  a particular  object  to  come  under  the 
supervision  and  to  be  subject  to  the  criticisms  of 
another  society,  which  probably  would  not  under- 
stand its  details  nor  be  interested  in  its  proceed- 
ings, nor  competent  to  pronounce  a judgment  upon 
it.  Indeed,  so  strong  was  that  impression  that. I 
think  I only  express  the  feelings  of  others,  along 
with  my  own,  in  saying  that  if  such  a step  were 
taken  we  should  not  continue  to  act  as  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society ; for  we  should 
not  submit  to  the  criticisms  of  any  other  society, 
but  particularly  of  a society  like  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  being  in  its  essence  a great  popular 
society,  and  therefore  in  its  very  constitution  . 

more  likely  to  be  led  by  prejudices  than  by  calm 
consideration.  Our  opinion  was,  on  general 
principles,  that  each  society  would  best  tend  to 
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Corrigan,  a free  and  independent  and  unfettered  course ; 
u. d.  and  that  where  a society  was  supported  by  Go- 

vernment  grant,  or  entrusted  by  Government 

2 May  1 864.  with  the  performance  of  particular  duties,  it 
should  be  responsible  to  that  Government,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  responsible  to  another  so- 
ciety ; and  that  where  it  was  supported  by  volun- 
tary funds,  it  should  be  responsible  to  those  who 
supported  it,  but  not  responsible  to  another  so- 
ciety ; and  that  being  left  free  and  unfettered  we 
should  best  attain  our  common  objects.  In  this 
Report,  drawn  up  by  our  society,  an  instance  is 
adduced  which  shows,  I think,,  very  strongly  the 
correctness  of  those  principles.  It  is  upwards  of 
20  years  since  the  Royal  Zoological  Society 
opened  its  gardens  to  the  working  classes  at  a 
nominal  rate  of  1 d.  admission.  The  gardens 
were  opened  then,  as  they  are  now,  after  the 
hours  of  Divine  service,  to  win  our  people  away 
from  whisky-shops  and  gin-shops,  and  from  bad 
air.  The  movement  excited  the  greatest  commo- 
tion at  the  time.  A number  of  members  seceded 
from  the  Society,  on  grounds  I need  not  state ; 
but  we  persevered  in  the  movement,  and  the  ex- 
ample has  been  followed  in  England,  and  has 
been  followed  in  Ireland  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Botanical  Society,  though  it  took  a space  of  20 
years  to  convince  the  managers  of  those  public 
gardens  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  fol- 
low our  example.  Now,  on  that  point  our  two 
councils  would  have  come  into  collision,  if  the 
principle  embodied  in  this  Report  had  been  acted 
upon,  namely,  that  we  should  annually  be  brought 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, that  they  should  report  upon  us,  and  that 
we  should  be  affiliated  to  them ; for  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  movement,  which  I think  to  have  been 
a most  important  one  for  the  labouring  classes, 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  (rightly  or  wrongly) 
were  opposed ; and  while  we  have  had  our  gar- 
dens open  on  Sundays  for  20  years,  I believe 
it  is  only  two  or  three  years  since  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  opened  their  gardens  in  like 
manner.  That  is  an  instance  in  which,  had  we 
been  subject  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or  any 
other  society,  we  should  have  been  controlled  in 
our  free  and  independent  action. 

810.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan .]  Has  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  to  your  knowledge,  either  pre- 
viously or  subsequently  to  the  issuing  of  this 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  in  any  way 
attempted  to  interfere  with  the  management  or 
superintendence  of  your  establishment? — Never. 

811.  Have  you  any  reason  whatever  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  council  or  the 
members  of  the  society  to  seek  for  any  such 
power  ? — On  the  contrary,  I have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  most 
anxious  not  to  interfere  with  us  in  any  way ; it  is 
not  with  the  Society  that  I am  dealing,  but  with 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  who 
recommended  it.  I believe  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  are  most  anxious  that  we  should  be  left 
as  we  are.  There  never  was  any  desire  on  their 
part  to  put  forward  the  recommendation,  either 
directly  or  indirectly;  it  is  only  with  the  Report 
I have  to  deal. 

812.  You  have  stated  that  your  council  object 
to  the  word  “affiliation”  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners.  I find  the  word  “ affiliation,”  in 
that  Report,  occurs  in  this  connection : “ Real 
public  benefit  would  ensue  from  voluntary 


affiliation  of  this  kind.”  If  the  affiliation  were 
entirely  voluntary  on  your  part,  is  there  any 
real  ground  for  apprehending  that  the  society 
with  whom  you  affiliated  yourselves  would  usurp 
powers  over  you  ? — There  never  would  be  a 
voluntary  affiliation;  the  case  supposed  could 
not  arise. 

813.  Will  you  read  the  paragraph  of  the  Com- 
missioners’ Report  to  which  the  Royal  Zoological 
Society  object  ? — “ The  annual  grant  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  is  voted  in  the  estimate  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society;  but  besides  acting  as  the  channel 
for  its  payment,  that  society  does  not  exercise 
any  interference  with  respect  to  it.  Some  advan- 
tage would  be  gained  if  all  the  Parliamentary 
grants  in  aid  of  Science  and  Art  at  Dublin  were 
in  like  manner  included  in  the  estimate  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  were  paid  through  its 
medium,  inasmuch  as  they  urould  then  be  annually 
brought  under  consideration  in  one  point  of  view, 
and  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  making  any  repre- 
sentation which  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
might  render  proper  in  reference  to  them.” 

814.  Mr  .George.']  Does  that  paragraph,  in  your 
view,  propose  to  give  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
any  control  whatever  over  the  Royal  Zoological 
Society  beyond  handing  over  to  them  the  money 
that  Parliament  might  grant  through  their 
medium? — I think  the  last  sentence  of  it  pro- 

Eoses  more,  for  it  says,  “ The  Council  of  the  Royal 
)ublin  Society  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  any  representation  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  might  render  proper  in  refer- 
. ence  to  them,”  that  is  to  our  society.  I object 
altogether  to  that  proposal  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  any  society  (the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or 
any  other  society  whatever  which  would  pay  the 
money  to  us)  of  making  any  representations  as  to 
the  management  of  our  society. 

815.  Cannot  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  do  that 
at  this  moment  if  they  like,  being  a society  in- 
terested in  science,  husbandry,  and  the  arts  ? — I 
cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  as  at  present  constituted,  would  consider . 
it  within  their  sphere  to  make  in  their  report  any 
observations  relative  to  the  Royal  Zoological 
Society;  I should  as  well  conceive  it  possible 
that  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  should  include 
in  their  report  recommendations  as  to' the  Royal 
Dublin  Society. 

816.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Do  you  conceive 
that  the  passage  you  refer  to  in  the  report  pro- 
poses the  duty  upon  the  Society  to  make  any 
representation  of  the  kind? — It  would  lead  them 
to  think  that  it  would  be  their  duty,  and  that  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  annually  of  making 
representations  to  the  Government.  It  is  to  that 
passage  that  we  object,  that  they  should  have  any 
power  to  make  any  representations  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  management  of  our  society.  We 
are  -willing  to  deal  with  the  Government,  but 
we  object  to  any  other  society  interfering  in  our 
concerns. 

817.  They  never  did  interfere  with  you? — No, 
and  they  are  not  desiring  to  do  it;  but  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  proposes  that  they  should 
do.  it ; it  is  to  guard  against  such  evils  that  my 
observations  are  directed. 

818.  Mr.  Waldron.~\  It  is  competent,  is  it  not, 
for  any  person  outside  the  Society  to  make  a re- 
presentation in  the  terms  of  this  recommendation 
“ which 
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« which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  might  if  you  were  to  make  a report  upon  the  condition  of 
render  proper?  ” — Certainly ; any  person  might  the  British  Museum  ?— It  would  be  just  the  same 
write  any  representations  as  to  the  management,  thing. 

hut  those  representations  would  not  come  with  827.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Have  you  any  ob- 
the  weight  with  which  they  would  from  a so-  jection  to  the  vote  of  500 1.  for  the  Zoological 
• ty  to°  which  the  society  observed  upon  was  Society  being  continued  to  be  voted  by  Parlia- 
affiliated ; it  would  be  merely  the  attack  of  a ment,  as  at  present,  under  the  name  of  the  Royal 
private  individual  upon  the  management.  Dublin  Society? — We  have  no  objection;  we  do 

" jf  the  public  outside  have  that  power,  not  care  how  the  money  comes,  so  that  we  get  it. 
what  objection  would  there  he  to  the  Council  of  828.  Chairman .]  You  said  that  the  Royal  Dub- 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  (which,  it  might  be  as-  lin  Society,  being  a popular  society,  was  more 
surned,  would  take  up  such  matters  in  a different  liable  to  be  led  by  prejudices  than  by  calm  consi- 
spirit  from  the  public  outside)  making  such  repre-  deration  ? — I think  so ; that  is  my  view  of  nearly 
eentations  ?— I think  that  there  is  no  analogy  all  large  popular  societies, 
whatever  between  the  two  cases.  It  is  in  the  829.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  scientific 
power  of  any  individual,  of  course,  to  write  obser-  education  should  be  directed  by  a body  so  com- 
vations  with  regard  to  the  Zoological  Society,  plex  and  so  fluctuating  as  the  committees  and  the 
the  Royal  Academy,  the  Museum  of  Practical  council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are?  — 
Creolo°7,  or  the  British  Museum ; but  I think  I think  such  a body  a very  unfit  body  to  conduct 
that  is  a totally  different  thing  from  a society  scientific  or  literary  education, 
writing  under  the  recommendation  of  the  Treasury  830.  Do  you  think  the  persons  who  should  be 

Commission  as  to  whether  another  society  is  well-  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  scientific 

managed  or  not.  I cannot,  see  any  analogy  between  education  should  be  versed  in  practical  and  expe- 
the  two.  rimental  science  ?— Yes.  Properly  to  supervise 

820.  If  they  saw  any  particular  in  which  the  or  give  instruction  in  science  only  those  persons 

functions  of  any  society,  the  Zoological  Society  should  be  selected  who  understand  th.e  subjects, 
for  instance,  could  be  better  performed,  do  not  at  least  to  some  extent;  an,d  I think  in  any 
you  think  that  would  come  within  their  province  large  popular  society  those  persons  would  be 
at  present  to  make  representations,  they  being  a the  last,  probably,  to  be  selected  for  the  office.  1 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  the  useful  arts  think  at  a large  meeting  of  a popular  society, 
and  sciences  ? — I think  the  sphere  of  the  Royal  elections  very  often  would  take  place  rather 
Dublin  Society  includes  their  own  affairs,  but  from  the  feelings  than  from  considerations  ot 
extends  no  farther.  I cannot  acknowledge  then-  the  merits  of  the  individuals.  _ A large  popu- 
rirrht  to  come  forward  as  public  reformers,  and  lar  society  is  likely  to  be  led  in  that  way,  1 
investigate  anything  or  everything  in  the  city  of  think,  moreover,  that  those  persons  ^ho  ought 
Dublin  or  in  Ireland.  to  be  selected,  and  who  would  be  really  the 

821.  You  think  it  would  not  be  competent  for  most  competent  to  supervise  education  in  those 

them  to  make  those  representations,  supposing  various  brandies,  would,  from  their  habits  and 
they  were  inclined  to  do  so?— It  would  be  med-  dispositions,  be  the  very  last  to  come  forward  to 
dling  with  other  people’s  affairs  without  probably  canvass  for  the  appointment.  I do  not , think  it 
minding  one’s  own.  ^kely  that  a large  popular  society  wmfld  make  a 

822.  Ifr.  JDillwyn.']  What  I understand  you  to  very  proper  selection  of  persons  to  conduct  either 

say  is,  that  supposing  you  were  in  the  Royal  scientific  or  literary  education. 

-A , n .I.*:—  -f  831.  Do  you  think  that  persons  who  are 
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Dublin  Society,  and  tins  recommenuauuu  m i.ue  ,,  . 

Commissioners  were  carried  into  effect  (tlie  Par-  avowedly  and  confessedly  Worant  on  science 
Momentary  grants  to  the  other  societies  passing  matters  are  persons  so  weU  quohped  to  mate 
through  your  hands),  and  yon  saw  anything  regulations  with  respect  tc .the  “nduc  of  scien- 
wronf  in  the  Zoological  Society,  or  any  other  so-  fafic  education  as  men  whose  whole  live . have 
cietyfyon  would  feel  it  yonr  duty  to  represent  to  been  devoted  to  P^fatmLn  e^Iot 

the  Government  what  yon  considered  was  going  on  proposition  is  so  self-evident  that  a person  eamiot 
wrong,  as  you  had  some  jurisdiction  over  the  funds  conduct  scientific  education  who  .does  not  under 
handed  to  that  society  through  yonr  l,ands?-Yes.  stand  what  he  is  talking  about,  that  i is  scorcdy 

823  Sir  Edward  GroqanA  In  point  of  fact,  the  necessary  to  spend  many  woids  on  it.  A mail 
Royal  Dublin  Society  has  no  jurisdiction  over  who  has  to  superintend p 
those  other  societies  ?— It  has  no  such  jurisdiction,  stand  his  IdnttLn  “ 

hut  it  would  have  if  this  recommendation  were  to  superintend  smeutifio  edu^ioj  m 
carried  out.  I know  that  the  Royal  Dublin  So-  partment  connected  would  be 

■ciety  is  not  anxious  to  have  the  jurisdiction.  I belong,  who  did  not  understand  > would  be 

824.  Chairman.-]  Yon  look  upon  this  paragraph  just  as  unfit  to  snpemte^  it,  or  gm  too^ne 

as  a direct  recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  with  respect  • feeding-  cattle  of 

. Commission  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  directions  about  Wicultme . 01  feeding  cattle, 
Society  should  have  the  opportunity  of  making  which  subjects  I kno^““k,  B1  Dublin 
representations  with  respect  to  its  fellow-institu-  832.  You  are  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
■tfnna?  t /-in  society  ? — lam.  . , 

825.  And  you  consider  that  that  power,  pro-  833.  Are  you  acquainted  with  “““ 

posed  to  be  conferred  by  the  Treasury  Commis-  of  the  committees?-!  hOT  TO 

Son,  would  to  a certain  degree  rive  mi  authority  internal  management  Dt Mm  bo 

to  the  Royal  Dublin  Socilty  which  those  other  oiety,  because  other  occupations  prevent  my 
socMe.  would  not  tolerate  ?-Tb»t  is  my  view  taking  you  tHnk  scieu- 

826^  And  you  consider  that  any  interference  tific  instruction  could  best  be  co^uotedjm^er 
ou  the  part  o I the  Royal  Dublin  Society  with  the  such  a body  u toe  couned  and  the 

Zoological  Sojciety  would  be  just  as  improper  as  of  the  Royal  u . 7>  action 

0.69.  * 2 
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action  of  a body  of  professors,  with  a director  at 
their  head,  responsible  directly  to  the  Govern- 
ment ? — With  regard  to  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety (I  do  not  mean  with  regal'd  to  the  members 
of  it  personally)  being  a superintending  body,  I 
have  already,  I think,  very  nearly  answered  that 
question.  I consider  that  its  constitution  as  a 
popular  body,  and  its  councils  as  elected  by  a 
popular  body,  render  it  an  unfit  authority  to 
regulate  scientific  and  literary  education.  I 
know  how  great  is  the  variety  of  details  that  are 
involved  in  the  consideration  of  education,  having 
been  connected  with  education  and  its  details 
in  my  own  college,  having  been  a member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  since  its 
foundation,  and  also  having  been  on  the  Council 
of  Medical  Education;  and  I know  that  those 
details  require  such  a long  knowledge  to  go 
through,  and  there  are  so  many  questions  arising 
connected  with  science  and  its  branches,  that  I 
am  of  opinion  the  body  entrusted  to  superintend 
that  education  should  not  be  a fleeting  or  a 
changeable  body  appointed  by  a large  popular 
society.  I therefore  return  to  the  answer  I gave 
just  now,  that  I cannot  think  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  in  its  constitution  or  in  its  councils, 
elected  as  they  are,  is  the  most  fitting  authority 
to  superintend  scientific  and  literary  education. 
With  regard  to  the  other  branch  of  the  question 
put  to  me,  whether  I think  professors,  with  a 
director  at  their  head,  the  most  fitting  body,  I 
can  scarcely  say  yes,  because  my  opinion  about 
it  is  that  professors  are  men  who  should  teach 
subordinate  to  regulations.  I should  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  information  that  could  be 
afforded  by  professors  available  to  the  Board  or 
authority  to  superintend  the  scientific  and  lite- 
rary education ; but  I do  not  think  that  the 
officers  who  are  to  discharge  that  duty  (who 
should,  in  fact,  be  superintended  by  the  Board 
of  authority)  ought  to  be  the  authority  to  issue 
orders  for  their  own  instruction. 

835.  Chairman.  J My  question  supposed  that 
they  should  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  that  they  would  consequently 
receive  their  directions  from  the  Government 
Board  ? — I consider  that  a very  good  proposal. 
I should  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  I con- 
sider it  the  best,  but  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  would  be  much  better  than  the 
other. 

836.  Do  you  think  that  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  have  the 
proper  means  and  funds  to  carry  out  its  exhibi- 
tional functions  with  complete  efficiency  as  to 
library,  museum,  and  shows,  and  be  at  the  same 
time  entirely  relieved  from  the  direction  of 
scientific  education,  would  work  well,  and  would 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  public? — I am 
inclined  to  say  it  would.  I consider  that  the 
well-being  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  one 
of  the  most  important  considerations  as  regards 
the  improvement  of  Ireland;  and  I think  it 
ought  to  have  sufficient  means  to  carry  out 
those  objects  which  legitimately  come  within 
its  sphere,  namely,  exhibitions,  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  and  those  practical  depart- 
ments which  have  been  so  much  benefited  by 
its  means ; its  botanical  gardens,  its  library,  &c. 
I consider  it  a society  that  has  done  an  immense 
amount  of  good,  and  no  money  could  be  better 
bestowed  than  in  aiding  the  Society  in  all  its 
legitimate  objects ; but  I never  can  consider  it  a 


fit  body,  from  its  constitution,  to  superintend 
scientific  instruction. 

837.  Therefore  you  think  a person  may  be  a 
wellwisher  to  the  society,  and  at  the  same  time 
recommend  a change  such  as  I have  indicated? — • 
I do  not  think  there  is  anyone  who  can  have  a 
greater  desire  to  see  the  society  prosper  than  I 
have,  and  I should  recommend  the  change. 

838.  Sir  Edward  Grogan,  j Will  you  substan- 
tially specify  the  change  winch  you  recommend? 
— I am  not  prepared  with  details. 

839.  You  recommend  a change ; what  do  you 
mean  by  the  word  “change”? — As  I understood 
the  Chairman’s  question,  it  proposed  to  “relieve” 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  from  its  present  super- 
vision of  scientific  education;  relieving  it  from  its 
present  function  in  that  respect  implied  a change. 

840.  Do  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  themselves  undertake  the  duty  of  profes- 
sors, or  of  teaching  ? — Not  as  far  as  I know ; I 
believe  that  the  professors  may  be  members,  hut 
I do  not  know. 

841.  Generally,  as  a body,  do  they  undertake 
the  office  of  teaching  or  professorship  ? — I never 
heard  that  they  did. 

842.  The  society  being  a popular  body,  you 
are  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  safely  entrusted 
with  scientific  education,  because  the  members  of 
that  society  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  deeply 
versed  in  the  department  of  science.  If  they  do 
not  themselves  interfere  with  the  educational  de- 
partment, would  you  still  entertain  the  same 
objection  ? — I do  not  see  how  they  could  manage 
it  if  they  did  not  interfere  with  it. 

843.  They  do  not  themselves  give  instruction? 
—No. 

844.  How  do  they  interfere  then  ? — The  pro- 
fessors are  appointed  by  the  body.  That  is 
interference  to  a certain  extent. 

845.  Do  you  know  the  professors  acting  under 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I think  I do. 

846.  Dr.  Barker  is  one  ? — Yes. 

847.  Is  he  a professor  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  also  ? — I do  not  know. 

848.  He  gives  lectures  in  both  institutions;  is 
that  within  your  knowledge  ? — It  is  not. 

849.  Do  you  know  that  he  gives  lectures  in 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I have  seen  his 
name  announced  as  giving  lectures. 

850.  Have  you  never  attended  those  lectures  ? 
—No. 

851.  If  I understood  you  rightly,  you  objected 
to  the  appointment  of  educational  professors  being 
in  a fleeting  body  which  was  not  itself  strictly 
scientific  ? — I do  not  think  that,  in  my  answers  to 
the  Chairman,  I used  the  phrase  “ appointment 
of  professors,”  but  “the  supervision  of  scientific 
education.” 

852..  You  object  to  the  supervision  of  scientific 
education  being  vested  in  a changeable  or  fleeting 
body;  are  you  aware  of  the  Government  arrange- 
ments on  that  subject  ? — I think  I added  “ap- 
pointed by  a large  popular  body.” 

853..  Is  the  President  of  tire  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  a permanent  officer,  or 
changeable  with  each  successive  Administration? 
— I do  not  know. 

854.  Is  it  a necessary  qualification  for  that 
office  that  he  should  be  a scientific  gentleman?— 
I am  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  office 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  answer.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a man  in 
Parliament  for  a particular  purpose,  and  it  may 
happen 
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happen  that  the  Government  look  rather  to  his 
power  of  explaining  matters  in  Parliament  than  to 
his  having  a deep  knowledge  of  the  subject ; but 
I am  not  conversant  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Council  of  Education,  or  the  reasons  requiring  the 
President  to  be  changed  on  a change  of  Adminis- 
tration taking  place : but  if  he  be  a man  whose 
duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  details  and  the  super- 
vision of  scientific  education,  and  to  take  an  active 
part  in  its  management,  I see  nothing  more  unfit 
than  .that  he  should  be  changed  with  every  suc- 
cessive Administration. 

855.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  lectures  which 
any  professer  may  have  to  give  in  scientific  edu- 
cation, do  you  consider  that  specimens  are  of  es- 
sential utility  ?— That  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  course  of  lectures.  There  are  some  lec- 
tures that  do  not  require  specimens,  for  instance, 
mathematics. 

856.  Would  you  not  require  specimens  m a 

lecture  on  botany?— Yes;  but  specimens  would 
not  be  wanted  in  a lecture  on  arithmetic,  history, 
or  logic.  . 

857.  Can  you  usefully,  in  fact,  dissociate  the 
professor  from  the  museum  to  illustrate  his  lec- 
tures ? — It  depends  upon  the  nature  of  his 
lectures.  In  demonstrative  courses  of  lectures, 
specimens  from  a museum  are  requisite ; but  I 
cannot  say  that  for  every  course  of  lectures  they 
are  necessary. 

858.  Botany  cannot  be  taught  without  speci- 
mens?— No.  . 

859.  Nor  mineralogy?  — Nor  mineralogy,  I 
should  say,  though  I am  a very  bad  mineralogist. 
If  you  come  to  my  own  profession,  I do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  teach  chemistry  or  materia 
medica,  or  botany,  or  zoology',  without  speci- 
mens. 

860.  In  your  opinion,  the  museum  and  the 
professor  ought,  in  a great  degree,  to  go  to- 
gether?— I think  so. 

861.  Chairman.']  You  do  not  mean  that 
wherever  there  are  museums  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  professors  attached  to  them  ? — Certainly 
not ; there  may  be  museums,  performing  very 
useful  functions,  without  professors. 

862.  Take,  for  instance,  the  British  Museum  : 
no  lecturer  or  professor  gives  lectures  at  the 
British  Museum  ? — I understood  Sir  Edward 
Grogan’s  question  to  be,  did  I think  it  well  that 
a professor  should  have  a museum  to  refer  to,  as 
one  of  his  appliances ; and  I said,  “ Yes.” 

863.  Sir  JSdioard  Grogan.]  That  the  connexion 
of  museum  and  professor  would  be  better  adapted 
to  explain  and  illustrate  scientific  matters  to  the 
public  than  if  they  were  detached  and  separate  - 
— The  professor  ought  to  have  those  appliances, 
including  a museum,  at  his  command. 

864.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  Am  I right  in  understanding 
that  your  opinion  is  this  : that  whilst  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  renders  it 
unfit  for  the  best  scientific  instruction,  still  you 
think,  for  other  objects,  such  as  it  undertakes,  it 
is  a valuable  public  institution  to  continue  ? For 
other  objects  it  is  a most  valuable  society ; in 
fact,  I cannot  suppose  the  question  of  any  inter- 
ference with  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  to  be  a 
subject  to  be  entertained  for  a moment;  but  when 
you  put  to  me,  “ for  other  objects,  such  as  it 
undertakes,”  I hardly  know  what  those  other 
Objects  are. 

865.  Lectures  are  given  at  times  on  matters 
Connected  with  agriculture ; and  very  valuable 

0.69. 


lectures,  as  I understand,  are  given  on  literary 
subjects  in  the  evening,  distinct  from  scientific 
subjects.  Do  you  think  those  lectures  are  useful, 
so  far  as  yrou  know  ? — The  more  lectures  we  have 
the  better;  but  not  knowing  the  internal  ar- 
rangements as  to  those  literary  lectures,  I would 
rather  not  give  an  opinion  upon  them.  * 

866.  Your  opinion  merely  went  to  this,  that 
you  do  not  think  the  society  well  suited  for  con- 
ducting education  in  scientific  subjects,  on  ac- 
count of  its  constitution? — Precisely. 

867.  Mr.  George.]  I understand  you  to  say, 
that  from  the  constitution  of  the  Boyal  Dublin 
Society,  and  from  its  council  being  elective,  you 
do  not  consider  either  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society 
or  the  council  of  the  society  a fit  or  competent 
body  to  direct  an  educational  course  ? — That  is 
my  opinion. 

868.  Do  I understand  you  rightly  to.  apply  the 
same  observation  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Indus- 
try, and  to  say  that  the  professors  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  would  not  be  a fitting  body 
either,  even  under  the  management  of  a dmector, 
to  regulate  their  own  educational  course  ? — Pre- 
cisely ; but  the  Chairman,  in  his  question,  sup- 
posed that  the  professors  were  not  to  be  a Board, 
but  that  they  were  merely  to  be  professors  to 
carry  on  their  instruction,  receiving  then-  direc- 
tions from  a superintending  authority.  My 
position  is  this : that  the  professors  who  have 
to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  ought  not  to  be 
the  body  to  supervise  their  own  proceedings. 

869.  You  -would  apply  that  observation  to  a 

body  of  professors  of  that  kind,  under  the 
direction  of  a single  individual? — I would; 
because  I tliiuk  they  might  very  often  be  an- 
tagonistic. If  there  were  a Board  consisting 
of  professors,  and  a president  to  supervise  the 
management,  and  to  give  directions  as  to 
how  the  lectures  and  the  instruction  were  to 
be  carried  out,  if  he  differed  from  them,  he  would 
be  in  a minority  on  that  Board.  He  would  either 
differ  from  them,  and  then  there  would  be  col- 
lision, or  he  -would  accept  whatever  they  pro- 
posed ; and  then  I think  it  would  be  objectionable 
in  principle  that  those  officers  entrusted  to  carry 
out  the  duty  should  be  themselves  the  superior 
authority  to  regulate  that  duty.  .Therefore  I do 
not  think  that,  even  with  a president  sitting  at 
that  Board,  that  such  a Board  ought  to  regulate 
the  details.  „ 

870.  To  whom  would  you  delegate  a power  ot 
that  description? — I have  scarcely  sufficiently 
considered  that,  but  there  is  in . the  London 
University  a certain  number  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  and  others,  I think,  elected  by  Convoca- 
tion. That  appears  to  be  not  a bad  form  ot 
Board.  Another  mode  prevails  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Queen’s  University,  which  at  present  is 
altogether  appointed  by  the  Crown.  I consider 
either  of  those  modes  far  preferable  to  a Board, 
consisting  of  officers  who  have  to  do  certain 
duties,  being  their  own  masters. 

871.  Do  you  know  exactly  how  the  professors 

of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  were  appointed 
under  the  old  constitution  of  the  Boyal  Dublin 
Society,  before  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Indus- 
trial Museum?— I believe  they  were  appointed 
by  the  Society  at  large.  . x 

872.  I presume  that  you  are  acquainted  {by 

character,  if  not  personally,)  with  the  professors 
who  were  appointed  by  the  Boyal  Dublin  bo= 
eietyP-Yes.  873.  Wien 


D.J. 

Corrigan, 

M.D. 
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4.6  MINUTES  OS'  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


873.  Wlien  you  say  you  imagine  that  a so- 
ciety constituted  as  the  Koval  Dublin  Society  is, 
is  likely  to  be  led  by  prejudice,  rather  than  by 
calm  consideration,  would  you  apply  those  obser- 
vations to  the  appointments  that  the  Koyal  Dub- 
lin Society  did  make  when  it  had  the  exclusive 
power  t)f  appointing  its  professors? — I must 
object  to  answer  that  question ; it  would  lead  me 
into  details  with  regard  to  the  personal  merits  of 
the  candidates,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
elections,  which  I would  rather  not  go  into. 

874.  You  would  not  say  that  those  appoint- 
ments were  so  made  ? — I would  rather  not  give 
an  opinion  upon  the  point. 

875.  You  do  not  intend  the  observation  you 
made  about  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  its 
Council,  being  liable  to  be  led  by  prejudice  rather 
than  by  calm  consideration,  to  apply  to  the  cases 
I have  now  put  to  you  ? — I decline  to  answer 
questions  that  have  a personal  bearing. 

876.  Mr.  Dillwyn.]  I understood  your  answer 
to  have  a general  application,  and  not  a special 
application? — Just  so. 

877.  Mr.  George.']  You  did  not  refer  to  any 
particular  act,  but  to  the  general  tendency  of 
the  system? — Exactly. 

878.  Mr.  Cogan.]  Is  not  it  quite  possible  that 
a body  or  society  might  make  a very  excellent 
appointment,  and  still  that  objection  might  lie  to 
the  mode  by  which  those  appointments  were 
made  ? — I think  that  they  might  make  very  good 
appointments,  but  I think  the  appointments  of 
professors  are  a minor  consideration  in  the  ques- 
tion of  education. 

879.  Mr.  George.' J Your  observation  was  a 
general  one ; you  thmk  the  constitution  of  the 
society  objectionable,  and  that  it  would  be  liable 
to  be  acted  upon  by  prejudice,  and  without  calm 
consideration ; but  you  did  not  apply  your  obser- 
vation to  any  particular  instances? — Certainly 
not. 

880.  Are  you  aware  that  the  same  body  of 
professors,  or  some  of  them,  act  in  the  two  institu- 
tions ; the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum 

of  Irish  Industry? — I have  heard  so. 

881.  I presume  that  the  professors  in  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  are  appointed  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  here  ? — I take  it 
for  granted  that  they  are,  but  I do  not  know  the 
fact  personally. 

882.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  by  selectiug  as  their  lecturers  at 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors at  all  events  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  showed  their  opinion 
of  the  fitness  of  those  professors  to  discharge  the 
duties  which  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ha°d  ap- 
pointed them  to  discharge  ? — I never  heard  ques- 
tioned the  fitness  of  the  appointments ; nor  did  I 
desire  to  convey  in  the  remotest  way  that  I was 
giving  any  opinion  upon  such  a question.  The 
question  put  to  me  was,  what  is  the  best  con- 
stitution of  a body  for  superintending  scientific 
education. 

883.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  professors  of 
either  of  those  bodies  are  controlled  in  the  choice 
of  subjects  on  which  they  lecture  ? — If  they  are 
not,  they  ought  to  be,  because  I think  it  quite 
necessary  if  a professor  be  appointed  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  on  a particular  subject,  it  should 
not  be  left  optional  with  him  to  go  at  random 
into  other  things. 

884.  I mean,  supposing  the  Council  of  the 


Royal  Dublin  Society  were  to  say  to  their  pro- 
fessor of  mineralogy,  “ we  wish  you  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  mineralogy,”  do.  you  sup- 
pose that  the  society  would  dictate,  or  do  yon 
suppose  that  the  eminent  professor  would  submit 
to  be  dictated  to  as  to  the  details  of  the  in- 
formation he  would  communicate  in  his  lecture  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

885.  They  would  say  to  one  professor,  you  are 
to  lecture  on  mineralogy,  and  to  another,  you  are 
to  lecture  on  botany ; but  having  done  that,  do 
not  you  suppose  the  society  would  leave  them 
unfettered  in  the  information  they  thought  it 
right  to  communicate  ? — Now,  you  have  touched 
a wider  subject,  that  a man  lecturing  on  botany 
should  be  left  to  take  his  own  course ; I differ 
from  you  there.  There  was  a professor  in  one  of 
Queen’s  Colleges,  who  had  a particular  subject 
given  him,  but  he  did  not  carry  out  the  practical 
part  of  it,  and  it  led  to  a good  deal  of  disagree- 
ment as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  I can  conceive 
a man  chosen  to  be  a professor  of  botany  going 
into  the  lecture-room,  and  lecturing  on  a dry  sys- 
tem of  botany  ; if  he  had  not  specific  directions, 
he  would  say  he  should  be  left  to  himself.  One 
of  the  uses  of  the  Board  would  be  to  require  the 
lecturer  to  supplement  his  lecture  on  the  dry 
and  uninteresting  parts  of  botany,  its  elements, 
and  so  on,  with  demonstrations  in  the  fields. 
The  Board  should  have  power  to  say,  “ you  shall 
give  class  instructions  twice  a week  in  practical 
botany  in  the  fields.”  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
an  advantageous  system  under  which  you  would 
say  to  a lecturer  “ take  a subject,  and  carry  it 
out  as  you  like.”  That  is  the  use  of  a Board, 
independent  of  the  professors,  because  if  the  pro- 
fessors were  on  the  Board,  they  would  dictate 
then-  own  duties  ; possibly  they  would  not  like  to. 
give  practical  illustrations.  The  professor  of 
geology  might  say  to  the  professor  of  botany,  if 
you  will  not  be  too  exact  with  me,  I will  help 
you,  and  we  will  not  have  practical  geology,  or 
mineralogy,  or  botany.  If  the  Board  were  so 
constituted  the  directions  for  the  education  would 
probably  not  be  what  they  ought  to  be. 

886.  In  fact,  I believe  tne  Royal  Dublin 
Society  combine  the  dry  lecture,  as  you  call  it, 
within  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; 
and  the  lecture  upon  the  growing  specimens  in 
the  Botanical  Gardens? — If  I were  on  such  a 
Board,  I should  not  be  satisfied  with  one,  or  with 
both;  because  the  specimens  from  the  gardens 
would  be  very  limited  in  amount.  The  botany 
which  a practical  man  wants,  is  the  botany  of  the 
fields;  he  wants  to  acquire  the  ability  to  recog- 
nize plants  as  he  meets  them ; and  I do  not  think 
the  dry  lecture  in  the  theatre,  or  the  lecture  with 
a handful  of  specimens  from  the  gardens,  or  the 
greenhouse,  would  teach  that.  That  bears  out 
what  I said,  that  there  must  be  a Board  to  direct 
scientific  education  independent  of  the  professors, 

887.  Are  you  aware,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
whether  lectures  are  given  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  by  their  professor  of 
botany  ?— I believe  that  there  are. 

_ 888.  Do  you  see  any  practical  difficulty  in 
either  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
which  would  have  on  it  some  parties  practically 
acquainted  with  botany,  or  a botany  committee 
giving  the  proper  directions.  Dor  instance,  yon 
have  stated  that  you  would  prefer  having  three 
classes  of  lectures  instead  of  two,  viz.  the  dry 
lecture  within  the  walls,  the  lecture  in  the  gar- 
den, 
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den  and  the  lecture  in  the  field.  Is  there  any- 
thing so  abstruse  in  that  as  to  prevent  either  the 
council  or  the  committee  giving  such  directions  ? 

^ The  question  is  how  that  committee  or  council 

is  to  be  elected. 

889.  The  committee  of  botany  elected  by  the 
society,  I will  assume,  are  parties  practically  ac- 
quainted with  botany,  and  I believe,  according  to 
the  structure  of  the  council  of  the  society,  each 
of  the  committee  is  represented  upon  it.  I would 
assume  that  there  would  be  botany  representatives 
in  the  council ; would  you  not  consider  it  proba- 
ble that  those  parties  would  be  very  competent 
±o  give  directions  such  as  you  have  alluded  to  ? — 
The  objection  applies  to  them,  that  there  would 
be  no  security  that  men  would  be  appointed 
upon  the  committee,  who  would  either  under- 
stand the  subject,  or  give  the  proper  directions 
for  instruction  in  it.  There  would  be  no  security 
that  this  committee  would  carry  out,  for  instance, 
such  a system  as  I have  pointed  out  of  lectures 
in  the  three  departments  of  botany.  The  com- 
mittee of  1864  might  propose  that  system,  and 
the  committee  of  1865  might  abolish  it. 

890.  Have  you  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
over  the  list  of  committees  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — I never  did  look  over  it. 

891.  The  observation  you  have  made  as  to  the 
probability  of  the  election  of  members  of  those 
committees  not  being  desirable,  is  a mere  general 
observation,  and  has  no  bearing  directly  upon 
any  acts  which  have  been  done  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society?  — I have  never  charged  the 
society  with  doing  anything  that  was  wrong.  I 
was  once  myself  elected  on  a committee  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  in  a department  with 
which  they  thought  I had  some  acquaintance, 
but  my  other  occupations  prevented  my  at- 
tending. 

892.  One  of  the  two  modes  in  which  you 
thought  the  controlling  body,  that  is,  the  body  to 
superintend  and  give  directions  to  the  professors, 
could  most  eligibly  be  appointed ; one  was  the 
mode  adoptedinthe  London  University,  the  senate 
of  which  is  partly  appointed  by  the  Government 
and  partly  by  representatives  of  the  body  itself. 
Do  you  think  that  an  eligible  mode  of  forming  a 
council  or  body  to  direct  and  superintend  the 
professors  to  be  employed  under  them  ? — I am 
answering  these  questions  without  any  prepara- 
tion, but  I think  so,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  form 
an  opinion  at  present. 

893.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  do  not  interfere  in  the  edu- 
cational arrangements  that  are  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment? — I am  not;.  I 
know  scarcely  anything  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

894.  Do  you  know  the  constitution  of  the  body 
under  whose  superintendence  and  direction  the 
courses  of  lectures  are  given  now  ? — I do  not ; 
I must  repeat  what  I have  said,  that  lectures 
are  a minor  consideration  in  the  supervision  of 
education.  I look  upon  the  mere  giving  of  lec- 
tures, and  the  appointment  of  professors  to  give 
them,  as  minor  points.  You  can  always  get 
good  professors ; that  is  a very  small  part  indeed 
of  a scheme  of  education. 

895.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  consi- . 
dered  the  best  constitution  of  a body  to  superin- 
tend and  direct  the  lectures  to  be  given  by  the 
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professors  who  are  to  teach  the  public,  would  be 
the  constitution  you  referred  to.  I ask  you,  are 
you  aware  that  it  is  precisely  in  that  manner  that 
the  professors  who  lecture  in  Dublin  are  appointed  ? 
— My  answer  referred  to  a question  asked  me  as 
to  the  constitution  of  a supervising  Board.  I said 
that  I considered  it  objectionable  that  the  pro- 
fessors should  constitute  that  Board. 

896.  You  recommended  two  modes  of  consti- 
tuting the  supervising  Board.  Are  you  aware 
that  one  of  the  modes  approved  of  by  you,  viz., 
the  mode  adopted  in  the  London  University,  is 
the  mode  at  present  in  action  in  Dublin  for  the 
supervision  of  the  scientific  education  of  the 
public  ? — What  the  question  refers  to  is  merely  a 
committee  of  lectures,  not  a committee  of  educa- 
tion. We  are  talking  of  two  different  things. 

897.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
is  one  of  the  members  of  the  joint  committee  ? — 
That  is  merely  a committee  of  lectures.  I must 
again  repeat  that  the  appointment  of  lecturers, 
and  the  settling  of  the  subjects  they  are  to  lecture 
upon,  is  a very  small  point  in  a great  scheme  of 
education. 

898.  We  are  speaking  of  the  supervision  of  the 
lectures  given,  which  is  carried  out  by  means  of 
a similar  constitution  to  that  which  you  approve 
of  in  the  University  of  London  ? — That  is  only  a 
part  of  it ; what  I meant  was  that  if  the  super- 
vision of  the  education  were  given  to  a body, 
either  nominated  totally  by  the  Crown,  or  partly 
by  the  Crown,  the  lectures  to  be  given  under 
them  would  form  a part  of  what  would  properly 
be  referred  to  them,  but  I never  hinted  that  with 
respect  to  the  lectures  given  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  the  constitution  of  that  committee  was 
objectionable.  It  appears  to  me  on  looking  at  it, 
that  it  is  a very  good  arrangement;  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  constitution  of  that  committee 
supports  my  view.  I say  that  one  of  the  modes 
in  which  a committee,  to  superintend  education 
in  its  widest  sphere,  should  be  appointed,  is  just 
that  which  is  applied  to  the  joint  committee  of 
lectures  here. 

899.  Will  you  read  the  names  of  the  members 
of  that  committee  ? — The  representatives  of  the 
Government  are  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Secre- 
tary or  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Sir  Richard 
Griffith,  and  Sir  Robert  Kane.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Society  are  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide, 
the  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gal- 
braith, and  the  Rev.  H.  Lloyd.  I think,  as  far 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Government  go,  it 
is  all  correct,  but  I cannot  give  the  same  appro- 
bation to  tli e mode  of  appointment  of  the  other, 
representatives  on  that  committee  of  lectures, 
to  their  being  appointed  by  a large  popular 
society.  They  are  not  appointed  in  the  Dub- 
lin Society  and  in  the  London  University  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  because  in  the  London 
University  those  who  constitute  convocation 
must  be  graduates  of  the  University,  and  there- 
fore men  acquainted  with  education.  They  are 
men  who  have  been  educated  themselves,  and 
come  to  the  voting  free  very  much  from  popular 
prejudice  and  popular  feelings,  and  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject;  whereas 
the  representatives  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
on  this  committee  of  lectures  are  elected  by  the 
hundreds  who  belong  to  the  society,  a number  of 
whom  know  nothing  about  scientific  education. 
Any  one  can  become  a member  on  the  payment 
of  the  fee  merely,  for  though  there  is  a ballot, 

F 4 practically 


D.  J. 
Corrigan, 

M.D. 
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D.  J.  practically  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
Corrigan , admission. 

m.d.  900.  When  you  see  the  practical  result,  that 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  the  Lord  Justice  of 

2 May  1864.  Appeal,  the  Yice  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
and  the  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in 
Trinity  College,  constitute  the  nominees  of  the 
society  on  this  committee  of  lectures,  can  you 
doubt  that  the  society  is  quite  competent  to  elect 
proper  persons  as  their  representatives? — I did 
not  say  it  was  not  competent  for  them  to  do  it ; 
all  I say  is,  that  there  is  no  security  that  they 
will  do  it.  There  is  no  security  that  those  re- 

?rcsentatives  may  be  on  the  committee  next  year. 

'hey  may  vote  in  the  place  of  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide,  the  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  Mr.  Gal- 
braith, and  Dr.  Lloyd,  four  of  the  noisiest  talkers 
in  the  City  of  Dublin,  who  know  little  or  nothing 
of  any  subject. 

901.  If  you  were  informed  that  no  change  has 
been  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  committee 
since  1834,  would  that  tend  to  remove  your  im- 
pression that  there  would  be  a danger  of  incom- 
petent parties  being  substituted  for  those  gentle- 
men ? — Hot  the  slightest.  The  principle  remains 
the  same. 

902.  Major  O' Reilly.']  Sir  Edward  Grogan 
asked  you  whether  the  members  of  the  Eoyal 
Dublin  Society,  as  a popular  body,  ever  under- 
took to  give  instruction.  Am  I right  in  un- 
derstanding that  the  distinction  you  wished  to 
draw  was  the  unsuitableness  of  a popular  body 
to  direct  scientific  education,  not  to  give  it? — 
I object  to  both.  I think  their  attempting  to 
give  scientific  information  might  be  a mischievous 
proceeding. 

903.  In  answer  to  Sir  Edward  Grogan’s  ques- 
tion, your  objection  was  to  their  directing  it,  was 
not  it  ? — I would  object  either  to  their  directing 
it  or  giving  it,  unless  I had  evidence  that  they 
were  fit  to  give  it. 

904.  Is  not  the  direction  of  scientific  education 
an  important  function ; I mean  determining  the 
number  and  nature  of  chairs,  and  directing  the 
programme  and  mode  of  teaching  ? — I have  had 
some  experience  upon  it,  and  I think  that  it  is 
about  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  we  have  to 
deal  with,  requiring  long  knowledge  and  cultiva- 
tion upon  the  subject. 


905.  You  do  not  consider  what  was  stated  to 
be  the  course  pursued  to  be  the  best  mode, 
namely,  to  leave  the  professors  to  deliver  what* 
lectures  they  think  fit? — No.  I think  it  is  as 
absurd  for  a large  popular  society  to  undertake 
the  supervision  of  scientific  education  as  it  would 
be  for  them  to  undertake  the  direction  of  a course 
of  law. 

906.  It  is  the  directing  of  the  mode  of  giving 
it,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out,  that  you  think 
they  are  incompetent  to  do  ? — Yes. 

907.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  museums 
and  collections,  do  you  think  it  would  be  objec- 
tionable that  the  teaching  body,  having  the  ordi- 
nary appliances  for  illustrating  its  lectures  in  the 
way  of  specimens  and  other  things,  should  be  not 
directly  connected  with  the  great  museums  and 
collections : it  is  not  necessary  that  the  lectures 
should  be  connected  directly  with  large  museums? 
— Not  at  all  necessary.  There  is  the  museum 
necessary  for  popular  instruction  or  reference, 
and  there  is  the  museum  necessary  for  illustration 
of  a course  of  lectures.  The  same  observation 
would  apply  to  libraries.  In  each  department  of 
lecturing  there  should  be  a library  for  that  de- 
partment, and  there  is  required,  moreover,  a 
library  like  the  British  Museum  Library,  for 
everybody.  The  large  museum  is  the  museum 
for  reference,  while  the  museum  for  the  professor’s 
purposes  need  only  be  a museum  containing  the 
specimens  he  wants  for  illustrating  his  lecture. 
The  best  museums  for  teaching  may  often  be  very 
small  museums. 

908.  The  Museum  and  collections  of  the  Eoyal 
Dublin  Society  would  be  just  as  available  for 
teaching  purposes,  if  the  professors  were  not  con- 
nected directly  with  that  society  ? — Quite  ; just 
as  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  or  the  col- 
lection of  zoology  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
available  for  instruction,  and  for  reference  in  re- 
lation to  lectures  delivered  elsewhere. 

909.  Mr.  Georye .]  Do  the  Committee  rightly 
understand  you  to  say,  that  you  think  it  no  ad- 
vantage to  a lecturer  to  have  a large  collection  of 
specimens  to  illustrate  his  lectures? — No,  I do 
not  say  that.  ( The  Witness  handed  in  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  upon  the  Report  of 
the  Treasury  Commission.)  f Vide  Appendix.) 


Mr.  Eobert  Henrt  Scott,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


Mr.  _ 910.  Sir  Ec hoard  Grogan .]  You  are  a lecturer 
R.  H.  Scott.  in  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  ? — I am  acting  as 

locum  tenens  for  the  professor  of  mineralogy.  Dr. 

Scouler. 

911.  Since  when  have  you  held  your  present 
appointment? — Since  the  1st  of  April  1862. 

912.  Will  you  briefly  describe  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  nature  of  the  duties  that  are  entrusted 
to  you  ? — My  sole  duties,  as  acting  for  Professor 
Scouler,  are  to  deliver  a course  of  12  lectures, 
which  are  free  ; and  I am  further  permitted  to 
give  private  demonstrations  in  the  museum,  for 
which  fees  are  charged.  Those  are  the  sole 
duties  I perform,  in  consequence  of  the  remu- 
neration for  the  duties  being  so  small. 

913.  If  Dr.  Scouler  were  able  to  perform  the 
functions  which  you  now  discharge,  would  the 
same  duties  be  imposed  upon  him  ? — I presume 
that  if  Dr.  Scouler  were  able  to  perform  the 


functions  of  the  office,  he  would  devote  his  time 
to  the  whole  duties  of  his  professorship,  whatever 
they  may  be.  When  he  was  acting  for  the  society, 
he  had  for  a considerable  length  of  time  the  care 
of  the  museum,  besides  lecturing  on  mineralogy. 
In  the  year  1854,  he,  from  ill  health,  was  allowed 
to  retire.  In  1862  the  society,  finding  that  the 
science  of  mineralogy  was  neglected  to  a very 
great  extent,  considered  it  advisable  that  Dr. 
Scouler  who  was  able  to  perform  duties  in 
Scotland,  should  be  called  upon,  either  to  return 
to  his  duties  in  Dublin,  or  to  allow  the  society  to 
elect  a substitute.  He  elected  to  remain  in 
Scotland,  and  let  the  society  elect  a substitute ; 
and  the  society  allocated  a certain  proportion  of 
Dr.  Scouler’s  salary  to  pay  the  substitute. 

914.  Your  duties  are  to  give  12  public  lectures 
in  the  year? — Yes;  and  to  give  such  private 
instruction  as  the  pupils  may  desire. 

915.  Do 
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915.  Do  any  considerable  number  of  pupils 
avail  "themselves  of  that  private  instruction?— 
In  the  first  year,  when  the  thing  was  new,  there 
were  15.  In  the  second  year  there  were  20. 
This  year,  the  third  year,  which  has  just  com- 
menced, I expect  more. 

916.  What  is  the  fee  which  they  pay?— Up  to 
this  year  it  was  a guinea  for  12  demonstrations ; 
this  year,  which  has  commenced  in  April,  the 
council  have  permitted  me  to.  extend  the  course 
to  18  demonstrations,  and  to  increase  the  fee  to  a 
guinea  and  a-half. 

° 917.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  fee  the 
numbers  are  increasing  ? — I expect  the  number 
will  be  greater. 

918.  under  the  system  of  the  payment  of  a 
<xuinea  for  extra  education,  you  found  your 
number  increasing  ?— I found  the  number  in- 
creasing. 

919.  Are  the  gentlemen  who  attend  that 
special  course  those  who  have  attended  your 
general  course  ? — They  are  to  a great  extent. 

° 920.  Do  you  imagine  that  that  popular  course 
in  any  way  tended  to  lead  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
who  afterwards  joined  your  special  course  to 
that  particular  study  ?— Certainly  ; most  of  the 
students  come  to  ask  me  special  questions  rela- 
ting to  the  popular  course.  Properly  speaking 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  popular  course  are 
not  vevy  popular;  I treat  of  the  subject  of 
mineralogy  and  the  subject  of  smelting,  which 
cannot  be  called  very  popular,  but  they  are  pub- 
lic lectures.  I treat  mineralogy  as  perfectly  as  I 
can,  in  a course  of  12  lectures. 

921.  Those  gentlemen  who  desire  further 
information  can  have  special  instruction  on  pay- 
ment of  the  fees?— Yes;  they  came  to  the 
public  lectures,  and  then  find  it  worth  while  to 
go  round  the  museum  and  examine  the  specimens 
with  me. 

922.  How  long  has  the  establishment  of  the 
professor  of  mineralogy  existed? — It  was  in- 
stituted in  the  year  1795  or  1796,  or  about  that 
time  when  the  Leskean  Collection  was  acquired, 
Mr.  Higgins  was  then  appointed  to  teach  miner- 

* alogy  and  to  make  experiments  in  dyeing,  and  other 
chemical  subjects.  In  1809  the  development  of 
chemistry  was  so  great,  that  Mr.  Higgins  was 
allowed  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  chemistry; 
and  Professor  Jameson,  of  Edinburgh,  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mineralogy.  He  held  that 
office  for  oneyear,  during  which  time  he  performed 
no  duties  whatever.  He  was  dismissed,  and  Sir 
Charles  Gieshcke  was  appointed  professor.  He 
held  that  appointment,  and  also  undertook  the 
care  of  the  general  museum  until  his  death  in 
the  year  1833.  On  his  death,  Dr.  Scouler  was 
appointed  professor  of  mineralogy,  performing 
also  the  extra  duty  of  curatorship  of  the  museum  ; 
and  then,  I think  in  the  year  1851,  the  present 
curator  of  the  museum  was  appointed;  Dr.  bcouler 
being  still  continued  professor  of  mineralogy. 
In  1854  he  was  allowed  to  retire,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  age,  it  was  decided  that  he  was 
not  to  be  called  upon  for  further  duties.  . I 
believe  those  were  the  words  of  Dr.  Playfair’s 
report,  but  eight  years  afterwards,  finding  that 
he  was  able  to  discharge  his  duties  in  Scotland, 
he  was  called  upon  to  return  to  his  duties  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society. 

923.  He  preferred  to  remain  in  Scotland,  and 
you  were  appointed  to  act  in  his  place? — Yes. 

924.  Major  O’Reilly.]  Do  you  know  what 
0.69. 


duties  he  performed,  in  Scotland  ? — Arranging  Mr. 

some  of  the  collection  in  the  Andersonian  Uni-  R*  H.  Scott. 
versity ; it  was  a private  appointment. 

925.  Sir ' Edward  Grogan.]  Are  the  duties  en-  2 May  1864. 
trusted  to  you  simply  connected  with  mineralogy, 

or  do  they  embrace  any  other  branch? — They 
were  defined  to  be  connected  with  mineralogy. 

I obtained  the  leave  of  the  committee  of  natural 
history  to  extend  them  to  smelting,  and  to  the 
practical  uses  that  may  be  made  of  minerals; 
for  example,  when  I have  finished  speaking  of 
silicic  acid,  I speak  of  the  manufactures  of  glass 
and  earthenware,  as  directly  connected  with  mine- 
ralogy. 

926.  Is  there  any  school  of  mining  engineering 
under  you  ? — No,  nothing  whatever  now ; for- 
merly there  was  a professor  of  mining;  Sir  Richard 
Griffith  was  professor  of  mining  between  the 
years  1812  and  1824,  and  lectured  on  mining. 

There  never  was  a school  of  mining  engineering 
that  I am  aware  of ; nothing  like  the  Jermyn- 
street  institution. 

927.  The  duties  you  perform  at  present  are 
those  of  the  professorship  of  mineralogy,  em- 
bracing the  economic  applications  of  mineralogy 
in  the  way  of  smelting,  and  their  application  to 
practical  purposes  ? — Yes. 

928.  Was  there  any  sharp  competition  when 
you  were  elected  to  fulfil  those  duties  ? — I believe 
there  was  one  other  candidate,  but  there  are  not 
many  gentlemen  ■who  would  choose,  for  50 1.  a-year, 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  miner- 
alogy. I had  devoted  my  entire  attention  for  several 
years  to  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  I was 
giving  private  instruction  in  Dublin  at  the  time. 

929.  I presume  that  there  was  an  inquiry  into 
the  qualification  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  ? 

— I believe  Dr.  Steele  will  be  better  able  to 
speak  to  that  than  I am,  but  I believe  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  appointed  a.  com- 
mittee of  three  persons;  namely,  Sir  Richard 
Griffith,  Mr.  Senior,  and  Professor  Haughton. 
to  recommend  a fit  person  to  perform  the  duties, 
and  I was  appointed  on  their  recommendation. 

930.  Was  that  conclusion  based  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidate  ? — I cannot  say  at  all ; the 
gentlemen  in  question  knew  me. 

931.  Is  the  number  of  students  who  attend 
your  popular  lectures  considerable ; does  it  fill 
the  theatre  ?— Not  nearly  fill  the  theatre.  The 
average  number  that  attended  the  last  course  was 
about  90.  At  none  of  the  public  lectures  can 
you  say  that  all  the  people  who  attend  are  stu- 
dents;’ especially  when  the  course  is  not  com- 
pulsory for  the  certificates  of  merit  given  on  the 
Government  examinations  connected  with  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  but  there  would  be 
20  or  30  students  out  of  that  number  who  attended 
regularly  through  the  whole  course. 

932.  Out  of  tiie  90  or  so  attending  the  popular 
course,  I understand  you  that  20  or  30  entered 
upon  the  special  course,  and  were  satisfied  to  pay 
specially  for  that  course  ? — Yes. 

933.  Will  those  20  or  30  gentlemen  be  re- 
quired to  stand  an  examination  after  their  course, 
or  is  it  entirely  voluntary? — It  is  entirely  volun- 
tary. The  special  demonstrations,  are  attended 
by  a good  many  students  of  Trinity  College, 
because  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety is  so  much  better  than  that  in  Trinity 
College,  that  they  think  it  worth  while,  after 
they  °have  received  the  instruction  they  get 
there,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 

q.  studying 
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Mr.  studying  the  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the 

jR.  H.  Scott.  Royal  Dublin  Society.  They  cannot  handle 

them  and  look  at  them  at  Trinity  College,  except 

2 May  1864.  through  glass.  They  cannot  go  round  the  col- 
lection with  the  professor,  handling  the  specimens, 
and  therefore  they  come  to  a place  where  they  can 
have  that  opportunity. 

934.  The  students  of  Trinity  College  who 
attend  .your  lectures  do  so  as  a supplemental 
course  to  chat  which  they  have  already  received 
at  Trinity  College  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  come  to 
the  public  lectures.  At  the  lecture  on  iron 
smelting,  the  whole  senior  class  of  the  engineer- 
ing- school  come  up ; at  least  they  did  the  last 
time,  and  probably  they  will  again,  because  no 
special  lecture  on  iron  smelting  is  delivered  in 
Trinity  College.  It  is  optional  with  them  to 
come.  If  they  find  that  a person  is  lecturing 
on  a subject  connected  with  their  profession,  they 
find  it  worth  their  while  to  pay  money  for  it. 

935.  I infer  from  you,  that  the  education 
which  they  get  in  science  in  Trinity  College  is 
deficient,  and  requires  to  be  supplemented  by 
having  recourse  to  yours? — As  far  as  I am 
aware,  in  none  of  the  universities  in  England  are 
there  lectures  specially  on  smelting.  The  only 
lectures  on  smelting  that  are  given  in  England 
are  those  by  Dr.  Percy,  at  Jermyn-street. 

936.  Do  they  attend  other  lectures  of  yours 
besides  those  on  smelting  ? — Some  of  them  come 
to  some  of  the  lectures ; they  do  not  attend  the 
whole  course ; they  come  to  the  lectures  which 
they  consider  worth  hearing,  and  the  lectures  on 
smelting  form  a part  of  the  course.  At  certain 
lectures  in  the  course,  as,  for  instance,  the  one 
on  iron  smelting  I know  I shall  have  a full  at- 
tendance. 

937.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  I understand  you  to  say,  that 
students  in  the  Dublin  University,  having  com- 
pleted their  course  at  the  university,  afterwards 
come  to  your  lectures,  because  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  better  specimens,  and 
have  more  facility  for  examining  them  than  they 
have  in  the  Dublin  University  ?— Yes,  while 
thev  are  going  on  with  their  course. 

938.  The  advantage  is  that  they  have  a better 
museum  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  than  they 
have  in  the  Trinity  College? — A better  mine- 
ralogical  collection. 

939.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  There  is  a better 
mineralogies!  collection  in  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, wliich  they  can  make  use  of,  affording 
illustrations  of  your  lectures  ? — Yes. 

940.  In  fact,  the  appliances  of  your  lectures 
are,  in  that  respect,  more  perfect  than  they  are 
in  Trinity  College,  where  they  have  not  so  ex- 
tensive a museum? — Yes;  the  idea  of  going 
round  the  collection  in  Trinity  College,  I believe3, 
has  never  been  carried  out.  The  professor  has 
never  been  asked  to  do  so. 

_ 941.  You  explain  to  the  gentlemen  by  hand- 
ling the  specimens  of  the  minerals  you  have 
treated  of  in  your  lectures? — Yes;  and  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  asking  any  questions  they 

?42.  Do  you  consider  that  the  arrangements 
existing  at  present  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  education  in  this  branch,  are 
perfect,  or  is  there  anything  required  to  complete 
them  ? — There  are  no  means  for  carrying  on 
chemical  examination.  When  I came  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  I found  almost  absolutely 
no  appliances  for  -instruction  in  -mineralogy,  ex- 


cept the  collection  of  specimens.  During  the 
two  years  I have  been  at  the  Society,  the 
Council  have  furnished  me  with  funds  to  pro- 
vide diagrams,  but  there  is  no  laboratory  and  no 
means  of  examining  the  specimens  that  come  in  by 
chemical  tests. 

943.  You  are  unable  to  examine  the  specimens 
that  come  in  without  the  assistance  of  a labora- 
tory ? — I can  only  judge  of  them  by  my  own 
knowledge  of  them,  and  by  blowpipe  examina- 
tion ; but  that  is  not  satisfactory. 

944.  You  think  the  establishment  of  a labora- 
tory for  those  purposes  indispensable ? — Yes;  it 
has  been  admitted  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  on  my  recommendation.  They 
have  stated  that,  if  ever  they  had  funds,  they 
would  be  willing  to  provide  me  with  all  the  appli- 
ances I think  necessary. 

945.  You  are,  of  course,  perfectly  conversant 
with  the  mineral  collection  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society? — I am. 

946.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  your 
opinion  of  its  value  and  utility  for  educational 
purposes  ? — It  was  a perfect  collection,  up  to  the 
date  of  Sir  Charles  Gicsecke’s  death,  30  years 
ago ; since  that  time  very  few  additions  have 
been  made- to  it,  except  a large  donation  of  mine- 
rals from  the  late  Baron  Joy.  Previously  to 
that  addition  the  museum  consisted  of  two  col- 
lections, the  one  the  Leskean,  which  was  boun-ht 
in  179*5,  for  1,300 1.,  by  the  Irish  Parliament ; 
and  the  other,  the  minerals  forming  the  general 
collection,  which  were  added  by  Sir  Charles 
Giesecke.  These  catalogues  ( producing  them ) 
show  that  it  is  a large  collection. 

947.  You  stated  that,  up  to  a particular  period, 
the  mineral  collection  was  very  perfect- ; do  you 
mean  to  infer  that  it  wants  some  additions  at 
present  ? — No  money  lias  been  spent  in  buying 
new  minerals  since,  or  very  little.  The  amount 
of  money  spent  in  purchases  during  the  last  10 
years  for  the  whole  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  is  not  much  more  than  300 1. 

948.  I need  hardly  ask  you  whether  that  arises 
from  the  want  of  funds,  or  from  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  the  council  to  give  you  every  neccs- 
sai-y  appliance  ? — From  the  want  of  funds. 

949.  In  what  state  is  the  fossil  collection  be- 
longing to  the  society  ? — It  is  not  extensive, 
parts  of  it  are  perfect,  but  it  is  not  at  all  a com- 
plete collection,  because  there  have  been  no 
fossils  purchased  of  late ; all  the  fossils  which 
have  been  collected  from  the  geological  survey 
have  been  kept  in  the  museum  of  the  geological 
survey,  and  duplicates  of  specimens  of  fossils- 
collected  by  the  geological  survey  of  Ireland  have 
not  been  allowed  to  be  given  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society ; they  are  sent  to  the  Queen’s 
Colleges 

950.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  application 
has  been  made  by  the  council  that  some  of  the 
duplicate  specimens  collected  by  the  geological 
survey,  should  be  deposited  in  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  Museum? — I am  not  able  to  state 
whether  any  such  application  has  been  made  or 
not. 

951.  Are  there  duplicate  specimens  which 
might  have  been  handed  over  to  the  society  ? — 
There  are  immense  quantities ; I do  not  know 
the  exact  number,  but  I should  think  probably 
Professor  Jukes  would  be  able,  to  say  how  many 
thousands- 

’ 952.  They 
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952.  They  are  sent  to  other  institutions,  but 
not  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — They  are 
sent  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges ; I do  not  mean  to 
say  the  whole  are,  but  some  are. 

953.  Mr.  Lefroy. ] Do  you  know  why  they  are 
not  sent  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Merely 
<,ivinf  my  own  opinion,  I should  not  think  that 
the  director  of  the  geological  survey  in  England, 
■would  think  it  worth  while  that  there  should  be 
two  sets  in  two  different  museums  in  Dublin. 

954.  Why  are  they  sent  to  one  institution  and 
not  to  the  other;  is  it  because  it  is  supposed 
that  they  would  be  better  protected  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other? — I suppose  it  is  because 
it  is  considered  that  the  other  could  not  get  them 
in  an)r  other  way. 

955.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Is  not  the  geolo- 
gical construction  of  the  earth  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  a scientific  institution  ? — It  is  a 
most  important  subject,  and  is  very  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  the  scientific  education  of  almost  all 
countries. 

956.  For  its  economical  and  scientific  value  ? — 

957.  Do  you  find  a growing  desire  for  that 
knowledge  among  the  young  men  of  Ireland  ? — 
I can  hardly  say  that,  because  I have  only  been 
two  years  in  the  office  I fill.  The  increase  in 
the  number  attending  the  private  lectures  shows 
something  of  that  kind,  because  that  subject  is 
treated  in  the  private  lectures. 

958.  As  far  as  your  experience  has  gone,  are 
you  in  a position  to  say  that  increasing  interest 
is  felt  in  that  subject? — Certainly. 

959.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
vincial lectures  which  have  been  established  by 

• the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I am  a lecturer  my- 
self ; I have  delivered  three  courses  of  lectures, 
at  three  different  periods, 

960.  Were  those  lectures  well  attended? — 
Those  were  well  attended,  certainly  ; the  average 
number  of  attendants  at  the  course,  at  which  I 
had  the  largest  attendance,  was  about  120,  and 
that  was  as  many  as  the  room  would  hold ; some- 
times the  room  was  over  full. 

961.  You  think  that  the  accommodation  where 
the  lecture  was  given  was,  in  some  degree,  the 
limit  of  the  attendance  ? — Certainly,  in  Dungan- 
non. 

962.  If  the  room  had  been  larger  the  attend- 
ance would  have  been  larger? — Yes;  no  doubt  it 
would. 

963.  Are  you  limited,  permitted,  or  required 
in  those  lectures  to  give  special  instruction  to 
students  who  attended  the  general  course  ? — I am 
required  to  give  a certain  number  of  private  lec- 
tures explanatory  of  the  public  lectures. 

964.  Would  a fair  proportion  of  the  number  of 
attendants  at  the  public  lectures  attend  the  pri- 
vate lectures? — People  who  attend  the  general 
lectures  are  a great  many  of  them  young  ladies, 
and  people  who  have  not  much  to  do ; but  there 
was  usually  a class  of  15  or  20  who  attended 
those  special  lectures.  Perhaps  15  would  go  for 
examination  at  the  end ; it  was  optional  with 
them  to  go  in  for  examination ; there  were  pre- 
miums given  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

965.  Was  there  any  payment  required  for 
those  special  lectures? — Nothing  whatever.  As 
to  the  management  of  the  private  lectures,  in 
addition  to  the  public  lectures,  that  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  provincial  committee  who  invite 
the  lecturers.  I nave  nothing,  as  a lecturer,  to 

0.69. 


do  with  receiving  any  payment  except  from  the 
central  committee  in  Dublin. 

966.  Attendance  on  that  special  class  which 
you  have  referred  to  is  entirely  discretionary  on 
the  part  of  the  students  ? — Yes. 

967.  Did  the  attendance,  such  as  it  was,  lead 
you  to  think  that  a desire  for  knowledge  on  the 
subjects  on  which  you  lectured  was  spreading 
among  the  junior  classes  in  Ireland? — Certainly; 
it  struck  me  that  there  was  increased  attention  to 
scientific  instruction  in  the  different  places  to 
which  I have  gone. 

968.  Would  it  be  your  opinion  that  the  popu- 
lar course  of  lectures,  that  is  to  say,  the  pre- 
liminary ones  which  you  give  in  those  provincial 
towns,  was  therefore  instrumental  in  awakening  a 
desire  for  scientific  knowledge  in  those  localities? 
— Yes;  it  is  in  that  way  that  those  lectures  are 
advantageous ; they  induce  persons  in  those  dif- 
ferent localities  to  devote  their  special  attention 
to  science,  and  to  carry  their  studies  further. 

969.  Practically  speaking,  you  consider  that 
branch  of.  the  society’s  operations  very  useful  ? — 
That  branch  of  the  operations  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  certainly,  is  very  useful  indeed. 

I was  not  appointed  as  a lecturer  in  consequence 
of  being  connected  with  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety ; I held  that  appointment  long  before  I was 
connected  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

970.  You  were  appointed  lecturer  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns  by  the  committee  of  lectures? — 
Yes. 

971.  And  you  found  those  local  lectures  very 
useful  in  eliciting  a feeling  or  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  people  for  further  scientific  information  ? — 
Yes. 

972.  Are  you  at  all  aware  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  admission  to 
foreign  libraries,  or  with  respect  to  the  facilities 
given  for  reading  in  the  libraries  or  borrowing 
books  from  them?— Yes.  I have  lived  a good 
deal  abroad,  and  I know  that  in  some  libraries 
books  may  be  taken  out  by  persons  who  are  read- 
ing in  the  library,  on  the  production  of  a certificate 
signed  by  certain  persons ; for  instance,  I have 
myself  taken  books  out  from  the  library  in  Berlin 
on  the  presentation  of  a ticket  signed  by  one  of 
the  professors  at  the  university,  and  there  was  no 
sort  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of  my  taking  books 
out  for  a certain  short  period. 

973.  What  was  that  period?— A fortnight  or 
three  weeks. 

974.  Much  about  the  same  period  as  is  allowed 
by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Much  about  the 
same ; but  the  facilities  were  much  greater  in  the 
Berlin  Library  than  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
In  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  no  one  but  a mem- 
ber can  take  the  books  out,  whereas  in  Berlin,  I, 
as  an  Englishman  resident  in  the  town,  took  out 
a book  on  a certificate  signed  by  a person  who 
had  the  right  to  grant  that  certificate. 

975.  A certificate  that  you  were  a proper 
party  to  be  entrusted  with  such  privilege  ? — Y es. 

976.  Is  there  any  limit  as  to  the  number  of 
books  that  may  be  so  taken  out  ? — I cannot  say ; 
I got  whatever  book  I wanted. 

977.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  objection  raised, 
by  anyone  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  library, 
as  to  inconvenience  caused  by  the  absence  of 
those  books  from  the  library  ? — I heard  of  one 
complaint,  on  the  part  of  a person  who  had  been 
an  official  dismissed  from  the  British  Museum 
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Library  here ; that  was  the  only  complaint  I 
heard  of:  he  complained  that  the  regulations 
in  Berlin  were  different  from  those  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  advantages  to  scientific  men  from 
taking  books  home  to  read  more  than  counter- 
balance, in  my  opinion,  the  disadvantages  that 
others  might  experience  from  the  absence  of  the 
books. 

978.  Chairman.']  Were  those  books  lent  ex- 
clusively to  scientific  persons  ? — No. 

979.  Do  not  you  draw  a distinction  between 
a system  open  to  all  and  a system  which  gives 

rivileges  only  to  a few? — I would  only  say  that 

think  it  would  be  advantageous,  if  it  could  be 
regulated  properly,  that  every  person  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  getting  books  from  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  on  a certificate  signed  by  a 
member. 

980.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  You  have  stated 
that  the  privilege  you  speak  of  as  existing  in 
Berlin  was  not  exclusively  confined  to  scientific 
gentlemen  ? — No ; it  was  open  to  all. 

981.  Anyone  supposed  to  be  a proper  person 
to  be  allowed  to  use  the  library  might,  on  a cer- 
tificate of  respectability,  borrow  those  books  ? — 
That  is  my  opinion ; that  was  my  own  case. 

982.  Do  you  know  what  the  regulations  are 
with  respect  to  any  other  foreign  library? — In 
Munich  no  books  may  be  taken  out ; you  must 
read  them  in  the  library. 

983.  Chairman.']  Is  the  library  of  Berlin  a 
.very  large  library  ? — Yes. 

984.  Are  there  many  copies  of  the  same  work? 
— Not  that  I know. 

985.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  law 
of  copyright  requiring  the  presentation  of  books  ? 
— I do  not  know. 

986.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  Is  there  a general  demand 
for  those  books  to  read  at  home  ? — A very  general 
demand.  The  library  may  be  compared  with  that 
in  the  British  Museum ; I am  not  sure  whether 
it  is  not  larger. 

987.  Mr.  Dillwyn.]  It  is  a great  lending 
library,  in  fact,  is  it  ? — Not  very  many  persons 
take  out  the  books.  I do  not  know  to  what 
extent  the  privilege  is  availed  of. 

988.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  I understood  you  to  say  that 
there  was  a general  demand  for  those  books  to 
read  at  home  ? — A considerable  number  of  books 
are  borrowed  from  the  library,  but  still  the  library 
cannot  be  called  a lending  library,  because  the 
proportion  of  those  who  read  in  the  library  is 
much  greater  than  the  proportion  who  take  out 
books. 

989.  Chairman .1  Have  you  ever  had  occasion 
to  use  the  British  Museum  Library  ? — No. 


990.  Mr.  JDi/lwyn.]  Are  the  minerals  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  well  ex- 
hibited ? — No. 

991.  You  want  more  room  ?— We  want  more 
cases  rather  than  more  room. 

992.  If  you  had  duplicate  specimens  sent  you 
from  the  geological  survey,  you  have  not  the 
means  of  exhibiting  them  ? — There  are  no  funds 
to  purchase  even  a single  case ; we  have  to  use 
the  cases  which  have  been  used  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  manures  before. 

993.  If  you  had  the  geological  specimens  sent 
to  you,  you  have  no  place  in  which  to  exhibit 
them? — We  have  plenty  of  room;  we  have  a 
large  room  which  is  entirely  empty ; we  could 
exhibit  them  if  we  had  cases  for  them. 

994.  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  power  of  ex- 
changing specimens? — Yes. 

995.  Who  exercises  the  power  ; is  it  the  com- 
mittee?— The  committee  of  natural  history,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  professor  of  miner- 
alogy or  the  director  of  the  museum.  I report, 
through  the  director  of  the  museum,  that  it  is 
advisable  to  exchange. 

996.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  There  has  heen  a 
new  museum  bitilt  lately;  is  that  the  museum 
you  refer  to  in  which  the  absence  of  cases  is  so 
remarkable  ? — Yes. 

997.  Have  you,  as  professor,  felt  practically  an 
inconvenience  from  want  of  arrangement  of  the 
specimens  in  proper  cases  ? — Very  serious  incon- 
venience. 

998.  Has  it  operated  to  the  detriment  of  your 
students  ? — Yes.  I cannot  adopt  anything  like  a 
scientific  classification,  or  complete  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  minerals  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  cases. 

999.  Has  part  of  them  been  properly  classified? 
— Yes ; one-half,  I may  say. 

1000.  Was  that  as  far  as  your  cases  went? — 
Yes. 

1001.  And  the  remainder  were  obliged  to  be 
stowed  away  in  boxes  ? — A proportion  of  them  is 
exhibited  ; but  they  are  mainly  laid  aside  in 
drawers  and  boxes. 

1002.  That  is  one  of  the  striking  wants  of  the 
Society  at  present  ? — Certainly. 

1003.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  Are  many  of  the  valuable 
specimens  you  liave  becoming  injured  from  want 
of  cases  ? — I cannot  say  that  of  tbe  minerals ; it 
is  the  case  as  regards  the  natural  history  col- 
lection. 

1004.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Is  this  a syllabus 
of  the  course  of  lectures  you  are  at  present  deli- 
vering (, handing  the  same  to  the  Witness)  ? — Yes. 
I commenced  it  this  day  week  in  Dublin;  the 
lectures  will  be  resumed  when  I return. 


The  Rev.  Humphrey  Lloyd,  d.d.,  f.r.s.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


1005.  Chairman.]  You  are  Vice-Provost  of 
Trinity  College  ? — I am. 

1006.  You  have  taken  a very  great  interest, 
I believe,  in  the  establishment  of  lectures  in 
connexion  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — 
Yes ; I am  a member  of  the  committee  of  lectures. 

1007.  The  joint  committee  of  lectures  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  ? — Yea. 

1008.  That  committee  of  lectures  was  estab- 
lished in  1854,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of 
Dr.  Playfair  ? — It  was. 


1009.  In  which  Dr.  Playfair  commented  upon 
the  anomaly  of  paying  two  sets  of  professors  to 
deliver  the  same  class  of  lectures  in  two  Afferent 
establishments? — I believe  so;  but  I do  not  re- 
member the  exact  tenor  of  Dr.  Playfair’s  report 

1010.  The  committee  of  lectures  have  turned 
their  attention,  have  they  not,  also  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  schools? — They  have,  at  a 
more  recent  period.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  they  resolved, 
in  1859,  that  a sum  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the 
funds  that  were  available  to  the  purpose  of  lec- 

. tures, 
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tures,  should  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of 
local  schools  for  scientific  instruction. 

1011.  You  had  considerable  difficulty,  had  you 
not,  in  connexion  with  the  establishment  of  local 
schools,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining resident  local  teachers? — Yes;  a diffi- 
culty which,  I apprehend,  has  been  experienced 
in  England  also.  I find  in  the  Report  of  the 
Treasury  Commissioners  a very  strong  state- 
ment upon  that  subject,  to  the  effect  that  some 
of  the  English  towns  were  unable,  even  in  com- 
bination, to  furnish  sufficient  remuneration  to 
support  a teacher. 

1012.  The  aid  given  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  for  scientific  instruction  is  given,  I 
think,  in  three  forms,  viz.:  1st.  Payments  by 
the  results  to  certificated  teachers ; 2d.  Exami- 
nations, with  prizes  and  medals,  open  to  all  per- 
sons of  all  classes  who  present  themselves ; and 
3d.  Aid  to  the  extent  oi  50  per  cent,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  apparatus,  &c.  ? — Yes;  teachers  under 
the  Science  Minute  are  paid  according  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  pupils. 

1013-14.  And  they  are  paid  in  the  proportions 
of  1 27.,  3 7.,  47.,  and  57.,  according  as  the 

pupils,  on  passing  their  examination,  obtain  an 
honorary  certificate,  or  a first,  second,  or  third 
Queen’s  prize? — Just  so;  on  the  condition,  how- 
ever, that  they  shall  have  received  40  lessons  from 
the  teachers. 

1015.  The  science  schools  are  set  on  foot,  are 
they  not,  on  the  application  of  institutions  and 
local  committees  to  the  committee  of  lectures  ? 
-Yes. 

1016.  Then  those  local  committees  or  institu- 
tions have  to  bear  a portion  of  the  preliminary 
expense  of  starting  those  schools,  have  they  not  ? 
— I believe  so,  but  am  not  aware  to  what  exact 
extent  they  have  borne  part  of  the  expenses. 

1017.  Have  they  not  to  go  to  the  preliminary 
expense  of  providing  schoolrooms  ? — Yes. 

1018.  In  fact,  whatever  expense  is  necessary 
for  keeping  the  school  open  during  a certain 
period  ?— I think  so,  but  am  not  quite  certain. 

1019.  Sir  Edward  Gro(jan.~\  Your  attention 
has  not  been  directed  specially  to  those  points  ? — 
My  attention  has  been  directed  chiefly  to  the  part 
which  the  committee  of  lectures  have  had  in  the 
arrangement. 

1020.  Chairman.']  Are  you  of  opinion  that 
there  must  be  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping 
those  schools  going  in  Ireland  upon  mere  pay- 
ment by  results  ? — I think  there  is  considerable 
difficulty.  The  difficulty  is  experienced  in  Eng- 
land also ; but  it  is  enhanced  in  Ireland,  for  this 
reason,  that,  by  one  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  the  remunera- 
tion to  the  teachers  is  dependent  upon  the  circum- 
stance that  the  pupils  are  of  the  operative  class  ; 
and  in  that  class,  unfortunately,  we  have  not  so 
great  a number  of  persons  seeking  instruction 
as  in  England. 

1021.  Persons  who  would  not  come  under  the 
head  of  the  industrial  classes  would  pay  a certain 
fee  to  the  teacher,  would  they  not?  — They 
would;  I spoke  of  the  remuneration  derived 
from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  which  is 
made  to  the  teacher  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  successful  pupils  he  had  brought  up  for 
examination.  The  regulation  of  the  Department 
limits  that  to  pupils  of  the  artizan  class. 

1022.  The  Department  allows  some  latitude 
with  regard  to  defining  what  may  be  called  the 

0.69. 


artizan  and  the  industrial  class? — It  does,  to  a cer-  Rev. 

tain  extent;  it  defines  the  artizan  class  to  be  //.  Lloyd, 
persons  in  the  receipt  of  weekly  wages,  but  it  n.n.,  f.r.s. 

allows  a somewhat  larger  construction  occasion-  

ally  under  special  circumstances.  2 May  18G4. 

1023.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  lectures, 
do  you  consider  that,  the  syst  em,  as  transferred 
to  the  committee  of  lectures,  of  the  provincial 
lectures  and  lectures  in  Dublin,  places  you  in  any 
way  in  opposition  to  the  science  and  art  system 
of  instruction  by  means  of  science  schools  ? — I do 
not. 

1024.  Do  you  consider  that  the  lecture  system, 
on  the  whole,  has  a tendency  to  encourage  a taste 
for  those  schools  ? — I do,  decidedly. 

1025.  To  create  an  interest  in  them  where 
none  exists,  and  to  bring  persons  to  a contem- 
plation of  studies  to  which  they  otherwise  would 
probably  not  be  attracted  ? — Certainly. 

1026.  Do  you  consider  that  if  Professor  Huxley 
or  Professor  Owen  or  Professor  Faraday  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  in  any  provincial  town  in 
Ireland,  it  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
establishment  of  science  schools  ? — Certainly  not; 
it  would  probably  aid  such  establishment. 

1027.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  think  that  it 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  a large  number 
of  people  to  study  in  those  schools,  by  the  attrac- 
tions which  such  eminent  persons  as  those  would 
hold  forth  to  the  people,  who  listened  to  them  ? — 

I do ; I think  that  they  would  receive  thereby  a 
great  stimulus  to  seek  further  instruction.  Per- 
haps, on  that  point,  I may  be  allowed  to  quote 
the  statement,  of  the  committee  of  lectures  itself, 
in  the  report  for  1861,  which  will  have  more 
weight  than  anything  I could  say : “ In  con- 
clusion, the  committee  think  it  right  to  say  that 
the  results  of  this  year  have  confirmed  them 
in  the  views  put  forward  at  length  in  their 
last  year’s  report,  that  the  system  of  provincial 
lectures  and  examinations  which  they  have 
been  carrying  on  for  the  last  few  years  is  not 
opposed  to  that  of  class  instruction  by  certificated 
teachers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  affords  the  best 
means  of  gradually  introducing  it.  In  every  in- 
stance in  which  the  committee  have  succeeded 
in  starting  sucli  classes,  their  success  has  been 
directly  and  immediately  owing  to  the  opening 
made,  ilie  relations  established,  and  the  taste  for 
scientific  knowledge  disseminated  by  their  pre- 
vious operations.”  That  is  the  statement  of  the 
committee  after  a year’s  experience  of  the  com- 
bined system  of  instruction,  partly  by  provincial 
lectures  and  partly  by  class  teaching. 

1028.  Has  this  combination  of  the  two  me- 
thods, the  one  a system  of  lectures  and  the  other 
a system  of  school  instruction,  been  recommended 
by  that  learned  body,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  has  it.  been  concurred  in 
by  the  Council  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  in  the  year  1857  ? — It 
has,  in  very  strong  terms. 

1029.  The  precise  system  that  has  been  adopted 
by  the  committee  of  lectures  ? — The  same  system. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Society  re- 
lating to  this  subject  has  been  quoted  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  lectures  of  1860  ; it  is  as 
follows : “ The  President  and  Council  (of  the 
Royal  Society)  recommend  that  the  establishment 
of  classes  in  metropolitan  and  provincial  schools, 
where  those  who  have  not  the  means  or  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  at  the  universities,  may  be 
taught  the  elements  of  physical  science,  on  a 
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Rev.  systematic  plan,  be  promoted  by  grants  from  Go- 
ff. Lloyd , vernment,  in  aid  of  such  funds  as  may  be  locally 
d.d.,  t.b.s.  contributed  for  that  purpose.  That  the  formation 

of  provincial  museums  and  libraries  be  encouraged 

a May  1864.  ;a  like  manner,  and  that  provincial  lectures,  ac- 
companied by  examinations,  be  established  in 
Great  Britain,  in  towns  which  request  this  as- 
sistance and  engage  to  provide  a part  of  the  ex- 
pense ; such  lectures  to  be  in  aid  of  the  schools 
above  mentioned.  So  that,  by  means  of  the  two 
combined,  a sound  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  applications  of  science  may  be  systematically 
taught.  ’’  I may  mention,  that  this  is  part  of  an 
extended  report  made  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  concurred  in  by  the  Council 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  on  the  question,  whether  any  steps  could 
be  taken  by  Government  or  Parliament  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  science  in  this  country  ; this 
is  one  of  the  leading  recommendations  of  that 
report.  It  is  remarkable,  as  bearing  upon  the 
operations  of  our  committee  of  lectures,  because 
it  recommends  the  precise  plan  that  has  been 
adopted  in  Ireland. 

1030.  If  you  were  asked  the  question,  what 
you  considered  was  most  conducive  to  satisfactory 
instruction  in  science,  lectures  or  class  instruction, 
I presume  the  answer  you  would  give  me  would 
be  the  combined  system  ? — Certainly. 

1031.  I believe  one  of  the  objections  to  the 
lecture  system  that  has  been  made  is,  that  it  has 
not  been  reproductive ; that  is  to  say,  that  it  has 
not  produced  teachers  ? — That  has  been  stated  by 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

1032.  Would  you  consider  that  that  arose  from 
any  inherent  defect  in  the  system  itself,  or  from 

* scanty  funds  at  the  joint  disposal  ? — I think  that 

it  does  not  arise  from  any  defect  in  the  system 
itself ; but  ij'om  the  difficulty  of  procuring  ade  - 
quate  remuneration  to  the  teachers.  The  latter 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  even  in  the  system 
of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  which  is 
limited  to  school  teaching.  The  object  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  seems  to  be  to 
render  their  system  as  far  as  possible  a voluntary 
system.  I do  not  think  that  end  is  one  to  be 
desired  or  aimed  at  by  the  State.  The  principles 
of  free-trade,  however  applicable  to  our  material 
interests,  are  not  applicable  to  education,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  they  have  never  been  so  applied. 
The  universities  are  largely  endowed  for  the 
education  of  the  higher  classes ; Parliament 
grants  large  sums  of  money  for  the  education  of 
the  lower  classes ; and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  middle  classes  and  the  artizan  classes  should 
be  dealt  with  differently. 

1033.  I believe  that  considerable  popularity 
has  attached  to  your  scientific  lectures  from  the 
fact  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they  are  adapted  to 
the  locality  in  which  they  are  given  ? — Yes. 

1034.  In  the  lectures  and  the  examinations 
that  take  place,  regard  is  had  to  the  geological  or 
mineralogical  character  of  the  district? — That 
is  so. 

1035.  Do  you  believe  that  the  lecture  system, 
as  a general  rule,  is  appreciated  throughout  Ireland 
in  the  different  localities  in  which  the  lectures 
have  been  given.? — I think  it  is.  In  the  year 
1860  a letter  was  addressed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  committee  of  lectures.  Dr.  Sidney,  to  the 
local  committees  at  those  towns  where  lectures 
had  been  delivered,  simply  asking  the  question, 
how  far  that  system  commended  itself  to  their 


approval ; and  he  received  several  answers,  which 
are  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
lectures  to  the  Department  for  the  year  1860. 
These  answers  illustrate,  in  a very  striking  man- 
ner, the  value  of  the  system  ; I may  refer  to  one 
or  two.  Sir  John  Young,  formerly  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  who  was  president  of  the  Bailie- 
borough  Literary  Society,  writes,  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Sidney’s  circular,  as  follows : “ I should  hear 
with  much  concern  the  account  of  any  curtail- 
ment of  the  fund  appropriated  for  the  provincial 
lectures.  That  they  have  been  of  use,  real  use, 
in  forming  a taste  for  practical  science,  and  in 
directing  the  minds  of  many  young  persons  to 
the  valuable  subjects  they  treat  of,  I have  not 
the  slightest  doubt”  lie  goes  on  to  say : “ I may 
safely  affirm  that  the  discontinuance  of  these 
lectures  would  deprive  a rising  and  intelligent 
class  of  people,  of  sound  elementary  instruction 
in  various  branches,  to  which  it  is  most  desirable, 
in  every  point  of  view,  they  should  have  access, 
but  to  which  their  chance  of  access  is  small  in- 
deed, except  through  the  door  opened  to  them 
by  your  Committee.” 

1036.  Have  you  similar  replies  from  most  of 
the  local  institu lions  in  Ireland?  — They  are 
generally  similar,  although,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
some  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  as  to  some  of  the 
details;  but,  generally,  there  is  a very  decided 
expression  of  approbation  of  the  system.  I may 
refer,  in  particular,  to  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  of  Armagh,  who,  as  president  of 
the  Armagh  Natural  History  and  Philosophical 
Society,  writes  in  somewhat  similar  terms  to  those 
already  quoted. 

1037.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan.']  Will  you  read 
Dr.  Robinson’s  letter  ? — “ The  Committee  of  the 
Armagh  Natural  History  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety feel  pleasure  in  hearing  their  testimony  to 
the  great  advantages  arising  from  the  system  of 
provincial  lectures  and  examinations,  as  carried 
on  by  the  committee  of  lectures,  Dublin  Castle. 
Having  already  been  favoured  with  grants  of 
four  courses  of  lectures,  the  Committee  of  the 
Armagh  Natural  History  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety are,  from  their  own  experience,  enabled  to 
state  that,  as  a means  of  directing  young  men  in 
the  pursuit  of  science,  they  consider  the  system 
admirablv  adapted,  and  that  it  has  proved  of 
great  value  and  importance  in  connexion  with 
their  own  institution ; but,  as  far  as  the  ‘ artizan 
and  working  classes  ’ are  concerned,  there  being 
few  of  them  in  this  city  and  neighbourhood,  the 
advantages  which  the  system  holds  out  could  not 
be  fully  realised.  The  committee,  on  the  last 
occasion  of  lectures  being  delivered  in  Armagh, 
had  an  opportunity,  for  the  first  time,  of  forming 
their  opinion  as  to  the  results  of  the  plan  of  ex- 
aminations ; and  they  have  great  pleasure  in 
stating,  that  they  believe  the  plan  eminently  cal- 
culated to  encourage  a spirit  of  inquiiy  and  pro- 
mote a taste  for  scientific  pursuits.  They  beheve 
also,  from  their  experience  during  the  last  10 
years,  that  the  lectures  hitherto  delivered  before 
their  Society  have  been  extremely  useful,  but 
especially  so  in  the  last  instance,  in  which  only 
were  the  lectures  followed  by  examinations  ; and 
they  feel  convinced  that  such  lectures  will 
become  more  and  more  useful  as  scientific  know- 
ledge progresses.” 

1038.  Chairman,  j You  consider  those  reports 
ta  be  extremely  valuable  testimonies  as  regards 
the  efficiency  of  the  system  ? — We  do.  They  are 

from 
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from  persons  who  have  been  interested  in  the 
lectures,  and  from  places  at  which  the  system 
has  been  tried ; and  the  concurrent  expression  of 
opinion,  in  all  or  most  cases  favourable,  has  been 
very  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

1039.  The  report  which  the  committee  of 
lectures  sent  in  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  was  naturally  very  much  in- 
fluenced and  directed  by  those  communications 
so  sent  to  you  ? — It  was. 

1040.  In  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  in  1861,  in  which  is  embodied 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  lectures,  I do 
not  find  that  there  is  one  word  of  reference  to 
those  communications  that  had  been  received  by 
you  and  that  are  entered  in  your  report;  will 
you  see  whether  there  is  any  reference  to  it 
( handing  the  Report  to  the  Witness )? — I see  the 
passage  from  Sir  J ohn  Young’s  letter  quoted. 

1041.  Is  the  report,  as  sent  in  by  the  com- 
mittee of  lectures,  printed  there  in  extenso ? — It 
it  is  not;  but  on  that  subject  I should  rather 
that  Dr.  Sidney  were  examined,  as  he  is  more 
fully  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

1042.  I believe  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment are  not  favourable  to  the  system  of  lectures  ? 
— They  are  not. 

1043.  A number  of  most  interesting  communi- 
cations, and  not  only  most  interesting  communi- 
cations, but  very  important,  as  proving  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  lecture  system,  have  been  sup- 
pressed iu  this  printed  report  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department? — The  appendix  of  our  report, 
containing  these  letters,  has  not  been  printed  by 
the  Department.  I am  not  aware  of  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this  omission ; but 
I believe  Dr.  Sidney  can  fully  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  fact  is,  as  you  state,  the  report 
has  not  been  printed  in  extenso. 

1044.  Dr.  Sidney  is  at  the  present  moment  in- 
spector of  your  science  schools  ? — He  is. 

1045.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  of  the 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Sidney  is  paid  ? — He  is  paid 
out  of  the  500 1. 

1046.  He  is  paid  out  of  the  500  l.  allocated  by 
the  Government  to  the  committee  of  lectures? 
— His  small  salary  is  paid  from  the  grant  to 
which  you  refer,  and  his  travelling  expenses  were 
defrayed  from  the  second  grant  of  400  l.  subse- 
quently received.  There  were  two  grants  made 
to  the  committee  of  lectures:  first,  the  grant 
of  500  L,  which  was  formerly  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  which 
was  transferred  to  the  committee  of  lectures  in 
1854 ; and  the  further  grant  of  400  /.  made,  in 
order  to  enable  the  committee  to  carry  out  the 
examination  system  in  connection  with  the  lec- 
tures. 

1047 . That  is  to  say,  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  paid  the  400 1.  ? — Yes,  in  1857.  In  a 
few  years  afterwards  the  school  system  of  this 
Department  was  organised,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  conceived  by  them  that  the  Irish  system 
was  in  some  measure  antagonistic  to  it,  and  they 
discontinued  the  400 1.  which  was  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  examinations  in  connection  with  the 
lectures. 

1048.  I think  Dr.  Sidney  was  the  person  who 
organised  the  science  school  system,  or  who  very 
much  set  it  on  foot? — Yea,  in  Ireland,  and  I can- 
not speak  too  strongly  of  the  value  of  his  services 

committee,  or  of  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  he  conducted  itB  operations- 


1049.  I presume  it  is  your  opinion  that,  as  he 
was  the  gentleman  who  first  set  going  the  science 
schools,  he  is  perfectly  competent  to  carry  out 
that  system  ? — j? erfectly  competent. 

1050.  His  services  were  so  much  appreciated 
by  the  committee  of  lectures,  that  it  was  intended 
at  the  time  when  you  were  in  possession  of  900  l, 
to  make  his  salary  250  /.  ?— It  was. 

1051.  Has  Dr.  Sidney  the  sole  inspection  of 
the  science  schools  ? — He  has  the  sole  inspection 
of  the  science  schools  so  far  as  regards  the  com- 
mittee. 

1052.  Was  not  an  English  inspector,  under  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  sent  over?— 
Yes. 

1053.  Is  he  a paid  officer  of  the  Department  ? — 
Yes. 

1054.  Dr.  Sidney  is  a paid  officer  of  your  De- 
partment ?— Yes. 

1055.  So  that  two  gentlemen  are  paid  to  do 
the  same  tiling? — Yes.  The  officer  sent  by  the 
Department  was  sent  subsequently  to  Dr.  Sid- 
ney’s inspection. 

105b.  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  any 
communication  from  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not  require 
any  Irish  supervision  of  those  Irish  Schools  of 
Science  ? — I do  not  remember  such  a communi- 
cation, but  I think  that  has  been  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  order  made  by  the  Department,  to 
centralise. 

1057.  Immediately,  upon  the  proposal  being 
made  to  pay  Dr.  Sidney  250 1.  out  of  the  900 1, 
the  400 1 was  withdrawn,  was  it  not? — It  was. 

1058.  But  I think  that  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  very  generously  offered  to  the 
committee  of  lectures  to  permit  them  to  pay 
Dr.  Sidney  250?.  salary  out  of  the  500/.  which 
was  allowed  to  them?— They  did  so;  but  the 
committee  declined  to  do  it,  and  Dr.  Sydney 
himself  fully  concurred  in  the  propriety’  of  so 
declining. 

1059.  In  fact,  they  offered  to  allow  you  to 
expend  one-half  of  the  whole  sum  which  was  for 
the  total  administration  of  the  lectures,  iu  paying 
one^gentleman  for  administering  those  lectures  ? 

1060.  The  committee  of  lectures  treated  this 
offer  on  the  j)art  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  as  a very  absurd  and  a very  insidious 
suggestion,  did  they  not? — They  thought  it  a 
very  unreasonable  one  ; and  Dr.  Sidney  himself, 
in  the  strongest  way,  disapproved  of  it. 

1061.  How  far  do  you  think  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  had  any  power  whatever  to 
make  this  proposal  to  you  to  pay  your  officer  out 
of  that  500  /.  ? — I do  not  think  that  the  Depart- 
ment had,  properly  speaking,  any  control  over 
the  application  of  that  grant.  It  was  originally 
granted  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  for  a 
special  object. 

1062.  Before  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  was  in  existence  ? — Yes ; • in  1854  it  was 
transferred  from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to 
the  committee  of  lectures ; but  it  seemed  to  be 
a fund,  the  appropriation  of  which  was  already 
defined,  and  which  was  thus  beyond  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  Department. 

1063.  It  was  handed  over  to  the  committee  of 
lectures  to  be  administered  at  their  own  discre- 
tion, in  the  manner  they  thought  best  to  promote 
the  object  for  which  the  committee  of  lectures 
was  appointed  ?— I believe  so. 

G 4 1064.  Have 


Rev. 

E.  Lloyd, 
D.D.  F.R.S. 

2 May  1864. 
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1064.  Have  you  given  this  much  disputed 
question  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  institu- 
tions, the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  much  consideration  ? — I 
have  thought  of  it  a good  deal. 

1065.  You  yourself  are  a man  of  practical 
science,  I think,  and  have  paid  a great  deal  of 
attention  to  mineralogy  in  its  optical  and  phy- 
sical relations,  have  you  not  ? — To  some  extent. 

1066.  If  you  were  thinking  of  founding  a 
school  of  practical  science,  would  you  put  it  un- 
der a body  composed  as  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
is,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  were  beginning  de  novo  ? 
— I do  not  see  why  I should  not ; there  would  be 
some  obvious  advantages  in  such  a connexion. 

1067.  Do  you  consider  that  a society  which  is 
composed  of  a fluctuating  council,  and  with  fluc- 
tuating committees  to  regulate  scientific  educa- 
tion, is  the  proper  method  of  giving  that  educa- 
tion ?— I think  it  right  to  say,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  idea  of  amalgamation  originated  first  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  an  English  M ember ; 
and  that  the  society  never  sought  it  directly  or 
indirectly.  But  if  the  Government  should  think 
fit  to  hand  over  the  educational  functions  in 
science  which  are  now  administered  in  the  turn 
institutions,  exclusively  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  I am  quite  satisfied  that  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  would  be  both  able  and  ready  to  carry 
them  out. 

1068.  How  is  the  education  at  Trinity  College 
managed? — It  is  under  the  management  of  a 
Board,  consisting  of  the  provost  and  seven  senior 
fellows. 

1069.  A permanent  Board? — A permanent 
Board. 

1070.  Would  you  consider  it  expedient  to  give 
to  the  senate  the  power  to  determine  the  educa- 
tion to  be  given  in  Trinity  College  ? — To  some 
extent,  I should  have  no  objection ; the  senates  in 
the  English  Universities  have  the  power  of  elect- 
ing professors  to  a considerable  extent. 

1071.  To  a certain  extent,  you  think  profes- 
sors might  be  elected  by  the  senate  ? — I do* 

* 1072.  Do  you  look  upon  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety as  a scientific  society  ? — No.  It  is  a society 
composed  of  noblemen,  country  gentlemen,  pro- 
fessional men,  and  mercantile  men,  and  therefore 
brought  together  from  all  classes;  it  is  not  at 
all  a scientific  institution  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  Royal  Society  or  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
is,  in  which  no  person  can  obtain  admittance 
unless  he  has,  or  is  considered  to  have,  a certain' 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge. 

1073.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
scientific  evening  meetings  at  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — I am  not. 

1074.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy ? — I do. 

1075.  Do  you  ever  attend  its  meetings?  — 
I have,  frequently.  I was  president  of  that  body 
for  some  years. 

1076.  Do  you  think,  as  a general  rule,  that 
scientific  men  in  Ireland  take  part  in  the  evening 
scientific  meetings  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? 
— -I  am  not  very  conversant  with  the  proceedings 
at  the  evening  meetings.  I think  the  scientific 
lectures  given  there  relate  rather  to  the  practical 
application  of  science  than  original  researches  in 
science ; but  their  character  is  not  very  strictly 
defined. 

1077.  You  are  not  yourself  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending those  evening  meetings  ? — I am  not. 


1078.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  how  often 
you  have  attended  them  in  your  lifetime  ; have 
you  attended  them  a dozen  times  ? — No,  I have 
not;  I know  them  only  through  the  published 
account  of  the  proceedings. 

1079.  You  mentioned  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Ar- 
magh, in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
provincial  lectures ; he  is  a very  eminent  man  in 
science,  is  he  not  ? — He  is,  undoubtedly. 

1080.  Is  he  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — I do  not  know. 

1081.  Is  Lord  Rosse  ? — I do  not  remember ; I 
never  saw  him  there. 

1082.  Is  Sir  William  Hamilton? — I believe 
Sir  William  Hamilton  is. 

1083.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  just  given 
with  regard  to  the  attendance  of  students  of 
Trinity  College  at  the  lectures  given  by  Mr. 
Scott,  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I have. 

1084.  You  have,  I think,  a professor  of  mine- 
ralogy at  this  present  moment  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege ? — Yes. 

1085.  Dr.  Apjohn  ? — Yes. 

1086.  Dr.  Apjohn  is  a very  eminent  man  in 
science,  is  he  not? — He  is. 

1087.  He  has  published  a catalogue  raisonnee 
of  the  mineralogical  collections  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege ? — He  has. 

1088.  Illustrated  by  his  own  analyses  and  ex- 
periments, especially  for  the  use  of  the  students 
of  mineralogy  ? — It  was  generally  for  the  use  of 
the  museum,  and  of  course  for  the  use  of  the 
students  in  mineralogy. 

1089.  The  lectures  on  mineralogy  are  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  engineering  diploma  at 
Trinity  College  ? — They  are. 

1090.  Am  I to  infer  from  the  evidence  we  have 
just  received  from  Mr  Scott,  that  a sufficient 
education  is  not  given  within  the  walls  of  Trinity 
College,  but  that  the  students  must  resort  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  to  obtain  it? — Education 
in  Trinity  College  is  in  general  more  abstract, 
and  of  a higher  order,  than  that  which  is  given  at 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; at  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  there  may  be  more  of  a practical  cha- 
racter given  to  the  instruction  than  in  the  Uni- 
versity ; but  of  this  I am  not  quite  certain. 

1091.  Do  you  think  that  the  university  edu- 
cation in  science  requires  to  be  supplemented  by 
those  lectures  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  it  requires  to  be  so  supple- 
mented; it  may  perhaps  not  be  as  practical  as 
in  the  other  institution ; of  that  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say ; but  we  are  able  in  Trinity  College 
to  make  such  additions  to  our  system  as  would 
make  it  complete,  and  independent  of  all  others. 

1092.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  Are  these  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  comprising  the  com- 
mittee of  lectures;  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Chief  Secretary,  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malaliide,  Lord  Justice 
of  Appeal,  the  Vice  Provost  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, the  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ; the  first  four  gentle- 
men being  appointed  by  the  Government,  and 
the  other  four  being  appointed  by  the  society  ? 
— Yes. 

1093.  They  have  continued  the  committee  of 
lectures  from  the  establishment  of  that  committee 
in  1854,  have  they  not? — They  have;  they  are 
re-elected  every  year;  but  there  has  been  no 
change  except  in  my  own  instance.  Dr.  Sidney 
was  at  one  time  a member  of  the  committee ; the 
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committee  -wished  him  to  act  as  secretary,  and  in 
that  way  there  was  a vacancy  on  the  committee, 
which  1 now  fill. 

1094.  That  has  been  the  only  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  committee  since  its  appoint- 
ment ? — I believe  that  has  been  the  only  change. 

1095.  I need  hardly  ask  you  if  the  practical 
working  of  this  committee  through  the  country 
has  been  found  satisfactory  ? — Quite  so. 

1096.  You  think  it  competent  in  all  respects  to 
direct  the  course  of  scientific  education  given  in 
Ireland  ?— Quite  so. 

1097.  The  letters  and  the  reports  you  have 
referred  to  all  bear  the  same  testimony  ? — They 
do. 

1098.  You  arc  clearly  of  opinion  that  those 
provincial  lectures  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
education  of  young-  men  in  scientific  attainments 
in  Ireland  ?—  I believe  they  are. 

1099.  They  develope  any  disposition  that  may 
exist  towai'ds  scientific  study  ? — Certainly. 

1100.  Except  for  the  existence  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  the  provincial  lectures  so  arranged 
by  them  throughout  the  country,  could  the  suc- 
cessful results  that  attended  the  examination  in 
the  science  schools  possibly  have  taken  place,  in 
your  opinion  ? — I think  not.  But  I should  add 
that  we  owe  much  of  the  success  of  the  operations 
of  the  committee  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Sidney,  as 
secretary. 

1101.  To  personal  exertions  he  himself  made 
to  carry  out  the  arrangements?— Yes. 

1102.  What  has  been  the  result,  in  a pecuniary 
point  of  view,  of  those  schools  of  science ; have 
they  proved  remunerative  ? — No. 

1103.  Could  they  have  existed  in  the  country, 
except  for  the  personal  exertions  of  Dr.  Sidney  ? 
— I think  not.  The  schools  have  been  emi- 
nently successful  as  regarded  the  success  of 
pupils  at  the  examinations,  but  not  successful  in 
a financial  point  of  view. 

1104.  The  object  being  the  scientific  education 
of  the  people  of  the  country,  do  you  think  that 
the  Government  ought  to  make  the  finance  the 
primary  consideration  ? — Certainly  not ; I think 
economy  in  education  is  a matter  of  secondary 
consideration. 

1105.  You  illustrate  that  by  the  examples  of 
universities  and  national  schools? — Yes;  I think 
the  same  principles  which  have  directed  the  Go- 
vernment to  aid  in  maintaining  the  education  of 
the  higher  and  of  the  lower  classes  should  operate 
also  in  this  instance. 

1106.  Those  provincial  lectux-es  were  esta- 
blished as  long  back  as  1836,  were  they  not? — 
They  were  established  in  1836,  in  consequence 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  that  year. 

1107.  And  they  have  been  in  full  operation 
since?—' Yes. 


1108.  They  underwent  a change  in  1854  by 
the  establishment  of  the  committee  of  lectures? 
— Yes.  They  were  at  first  under  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Afterwards, 
m 1854,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  to  transfer  all  the  educational 
functions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  The  Royal  Dublin 
Society  strongly  remonstrated  against  such  a 
course,  their  professorial  system  having  been  for 
so  many  years  part,  and,  as  they  conceived,  a very 
successful  part,  of  their  operations ; and  ultimately 
a deputation  waited  on  the.  Department  to  repre- 


sent the  views  of  the  society  on  the  subject,  and  a Rev. 
compromise  was  agreed  to,  which  resulted  in  the  H.  Lloyd , 
appointment  of  the  committee  of  lectures,  four  p.n.,  v.it.s. 

members  of  which  were  appointed  by  the  Royal  

Dublin  Society,  and  four  by  the  Depai-tment  of  2 May  l884« 
Science  and  Art. 

1109.  When  those  provincial  lectures  were 
established  in  1836,  was  there  any  grant  to  enable 
them  to  be  carried  out? — In  1836  a grant  of 
500  l.  was  allocated  to  the  Dublin  Society  for  the 
pui-pose. 

1110.  For  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  system  of  provincial  lectures? — Yes. 

1111.  And  a subsequent  increase  of  400 1.  was 
given  to  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  for 
premiums  to  pupils  ? — The  increase  of  400  /.  was 
made  after  the  system  had  been  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  ; 
it  was  given  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a system  of  examinations  in  con- 
nexion with  the  lectures. 

1112.  For  rewards  of  different  descriptions, 
money  premiums  and  medals  to  distinguished 
pupils? — Yes, and  also  for  the  remuneration  of 
the  examiners,  who  are  a distinct  class  from  the 
professors  who  deliver  the  lectures. 

1113.  That  400?.  has  been  since  withdrawn  ? 

— It  was  withdi-awn  in  1861. 

1114.  Not  in  consequence  of  any  failure  of  the 
system  in  disseminating  scientific  knowledge  ? — 

Not,  as  xve  think;  the  Department  of  Science 
and  A^rt  objected  to  the  system,  but  upon  that 
point  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  committee  of  lectures  and  the  Department. 

1115.  So  that,  in  fact,  so  long  ago  as  1836, 

500  Z.  was  allocated  for  pi-ovincial  lectures 
throughout  Ii’eland,  and,  in  1864,  we  are  in  the 
same  position  though  the  necessities  have  so 
much  increased  ? — That  is  so. 

1116.  The  grant  is  not  larger  ? — No,  it  is  the 
same  as  it  was  originally. 

1117.  It  having  in  the  interim  been  augmented 
by  400  Z.,  but  which  augmentation  has  been  since 
withdrawn  ? — J ust  so. 

1118.  That  withdrawal  of  400  Z.  must,  I pre- 
sume, have  materially  interfered  with  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  those  lectures? — 
Undoubtedly  it  did,  even  900  Z.  is  a small  sum  for 
such  a work,  and  it  was  necessarily  restricted  in 
consequence. 

1119.  Were  there  any  special  reasons  assigned 
for  the  withdrawal  of  that  money  ? — The  reasons 
assigned  were  ; that  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  had  itself  established  a genera)  system 
of  examination  throughout  the  kingdom,  and, 
that  they  considered  the  special  system  of  exam- 
ination which  we  had  established  unnecessary. 

1120.  Very  good  results  were  found  to  follow 
the  system  you  had  established? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

1121.  Have  you  any  reason  to  expect  a con- 
tinuance of  these  favourable  results  as  regards 
the  science  and  art  schools? — We  have  ; but,  I 
should  say,  that  there  has  been  a double  difficulty; 
we  have  experienced  the  difficulty  which  has 
been  experienced  in  England,  namely,  that  the 
remuneration  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  teachers 
independently  of  other  means  of  support;  and 
we  have  experienced  the  further  difficulty  which 
I have  already  referred  to;  viz.,  that  the  re- 
muneration of  the  teachers  was,  by  the  rules  of 
the  Department,  limited  to  cases  in  which  opera- 
tives were  the  pupils.  But,  notwithstanding  these 

H difficulties, 
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Rev.  difficulties,  I think  there  is  some  prospect  of  suc- 
H.  Lloyd,  ceeding  by  the  mode  which  is  now  adopted,  that 
d.d.,  F.R.s.  is,  by  the  establishment  of  local  resident  teachers 

in  the  towns ; men  who  have  other  employments 

2 May  1 864.  jn  (be  day-time,  and  who  can  devote  their  even- 
ings to  this  work. 

1122.  That  is  an  experiment  at  present  beings 
made? — Yes,  and  to  which  Dr.  Sidney  has  devoted 
a great  deal  of  his  time. 

1123.  In  how  many  towns  in  Ireland  has  that 
experiment  yet  been  made  ? — Eight,  I think ; 
from  the  commencement  there  have  been  more 
than  eight,  but  there  are  eight  schools  at  present 
in  operation  on  that  system. 

1124.  That  system  being,  that  the  local  teacher 
is  permitted  to  have  science  pupils  and  is  to  be 
rewarded  according  to  results? — Yes,  but  they 
are  local  teachers  who  have  other  employments 
in  the  day,  and  who  give  a portion  of  their  time 
in  the  evening  to  this  work ; if  they  had  no  other 
employments  they  would  not  be  sufficiently  re- 
munerated to  be  able  to  undertake  the  duty. 

1125.  How  are  the  expenses  attending  local 
schools,  the  room,  the  lights,  the  attendants,  and 
so  on,  provided  for  ? — They  were  originally  pro- 
vided for,  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  local  com- 
mittees ; but  I do  not  know  to  what  extent. 

1126.  Were  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  those 
appliances  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  teachers  the  grounds  on  which  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  the  failure  of  those 
schools  in  Ireland? — Yes;  the  teachers  them- 
selves were  unwilling  to  undertake  the  risk  of 
the  expense. 

1127.  Have  these  been  found  serious  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  establishing  such  schools  in  this 
country  to  your  knowledge  ? — They  have. 

1128.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  imagine 
those  difficulties  would  be  less  in  the  case  of  Ire- 
land ? — No,  I should  say  they  would  be  greater. 

1129.  Are  the  class  of  pupils  who  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  frequent  those  schools 
in  this  country  as  numerous  in  Ireland  as  here  ? 
— By  no  means. 

1130.  Consequently  teachers  would  have  less 
probability  of  receiving  remuneration?  — Cer- 
tainly much  less. 

1131.  Those  are  the  difficulties  to  be  appre- 
hended in  the  establishment  of  those  schools  ? — 
They  are. 

1132.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  Ireland,  in  its  present  state,  as  it  is  to 
Great  Britain  in  its  present  state  ? —I  think  the 
system  is  less  applicable  to  Ireland  than  to  Eng- 
land, on  account  of  the  smaller  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  artisan  class. 

1133.  Except  for  the  personal  exertions  of 
Dr.  Sidney,  I believe  some  of  those  schools  you 
have  referred  to  would  have  been  discontinued 
the  second  or  third  year  ? — Some  of  them  have 
been  discontinued,  and  others  are  likely  to  cease. 

1134.  I understand  the  system  to  be  this: 
there  is  a local  committee  to  undertake  the  ex- 
pense of  furnishing  rooms  and  appliances  for  the 
school  work;  and  then  they  employ  the  teacher; 
is  it  the  case  that  those  committees  have  lately 
been  unwilling  to  take  upon  themselves  those  ex- 
penses ? — Yes.  Difficulties  have  arisen,  both  on 
the  part  of  the-  committees  and  on  that  of  the 
•teachers.  The.  teachers  are  sent  down  by  our 
committee,  and  generally  at  first  with  the:  pro- 
mise of  a small  salary  in  addition  to  what  they 
obtained  under  the  Department.  We  could  not 


induce  teachers  to  under  lake  the  work  solely 
upon  the  remuneration  given  by  the  Department 
and  we  were  obliged  to  supplement  it  by  aid  from 
our  small  grant  of  500  Z. 

1135.  Do  you  at  this  moment  grant  a small 
aid  from  your  funds,  in  aid  of  the  system  ? — We 
do  so  in  the  case  of  certain  of  the  teachers ; but  it 
is  hoped  that,  if  the  experiment  of  evening  teach- 
ing do.  found  successful,  we  may  be  enabled  to 
dispense  with  it. 

1136.  You  think  it  desirable  to  give  the 

experiment  of  schools  of  science  a fair  trial  > 

I do. 

1 137.  Do  you  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  of 
their  ultimate  success  ? — I think  it  important  to 
give  the  school  system  a fair  trial ; but  I think 
the  experiment  a somewhat  doubtful  one. 

1138.  You  are  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  society  ? — I am. 

1139.  Did  you  ever  know  the  operations  of  the 
society,  as  a body,  to  be  influenced  by  sectarian 
or  religious  feelings  on  the  part  of  any  of  its 
members  ? — Never,  since  I became  a member. 

1140.  Or  that  religious  or  sectarian  questions 
have  ever  been  introduced  ? — Never. 

1141.  Very  few  individuals  have  been  refused 
admission  into  the  society  ? — I believe,  since  the 
Union,  there  have  been  but  six  persons  excluded 
by  the  ballot.  There  were  four  persons  ex- 
cluded previous  to  1836,  and  since  1836  two 
were  excluded.  In  one  of  the  latter  cases  the 
exclusion  was  the  result  of  a mistake,  and  the 
individual  was  afterwards  admitted,  so  that 
really  there  have  been  only  five  exclusions. 

1 142.  Plow  many  professorships  at  present  are 
there  attached  to  the  society  ? — Two. 

1143.  What  are  their  salaries? — £.  150. 

1144.  The  Committee  of  1836  recommended 
an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  professors ; have 
the  society  ever  been  in  a position  to  carry  out 
that  recommendation  ? — Never.  The  grant, 
which  was  10,000  Z.  (Irish),  from  the  time  of 
the  Union  to  1819,  was  reduced  in  1819  to 
7,000  Z.,  and  in  1831  it  was  further  reduced  to 
5,300  Z. ; and  at  the  same  time  the  salaries  of  the 
professors  were  reduced  from  300  Z.  (Irish)  to 
150  Z.  (British).  The  Committee  of  1836  recom- 
mended that  these  salaries  should  be  restored 
to  their  original  amount. 

1145.  And  you  have  never  been  able  to  carry 

that  recommendation  out  ? — No.  The  society 

felt  the  reduction,  very  sorely,  on  account  of  the 
reduction  of  the  salaries  of  the  professors  which 
it  entailed;  but  they  have  never  been  able  or 
authorised  to  increase  the  salaries. 

1146.  I perceive,  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  1862,  a great  deal  of  evidence  is  given 
to  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  lectures  are  given  in  Dublin,  some  in 
one  locality  and  some  in  another.  Has  that 
system  worked  satisfactorily  in  your  opinion  ? — 
I think  there  are  certain  disadvantages  in  it ; the 
double  locality  is  a great  disadvantage,  and  I 
think  also  the  divided  authority  is  a further  dis- 
advantage. The  lectures  are  partly  under  the 
control  of  the  committee  of  lectures,  and  partly 
under  the  control  of  the  director  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry.  The  technical  lectures  are 
under  the  latter  control,  and  the  popular  lectures, 
whether  given  in  Dublin  or  in  the  provincial 
towns,  are  under  the  control  of  the  committee 
of  lectures. 

1147.  Would  you  think  it  preferable  that  the 

lectures 
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lectures  should  be  delivered  in  one  locality  instead 
0f  tw0  ?— One  locality  for  each  course  certainly ; 
there  are  great  objections  to  the  double  locality. 

I think  that  the  professors  should  lecture  in  con- 
nection with  the  museums,  which  illustrate  their 
several  subjects ; the  professor  of  zoology,  the  pro- 
fessor of  mineralogy,  and  the  professor  of  botany 
should,  I think,  lecture  in  connection  with 
the  collections  pertaining  to  those  sciences 
respectively. 

1148.  You  mean,  that  the  professor  should 
deliver  his  lecture  in  the  locality  where  the 
museum  is  ? — Certainly  ; the  museum  illustrative 
of  his  particular  science. 

1149.  Allusion  was  made  to  a gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
being  sent  from  this  country  to  superintend  or 
supervise  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of 
lectures  in  Ireland,  is  it  habitual  to. send  such  an 
inspector,  or  was  it  only  an  occasional  visit? — 
This  has  been  done  lately  only ; it  was  not  the 
original  practice. 

1 150.  It  was  possibly  an  occasional  visit  to  see 
the  state  of  the  system,  and  how  it  was  working  ? 
— There  may  have  been  a desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  to  direct  more  immediately  the 
operations  of  the  schools. 

1151.  Have  your  committee  any  reason  to  feel 
dissatisfied  at  the  supervision  of  your  system  by 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art? — I cannot 
answer  that  question  categorically.  The  com- 
mittee have  certainly  differed  from  the  Depart- 
ment upon  the  advantages  of  their  own  mode  of 
operation,  and  that  difference  has  led  to  some 
correspondence.  We  have  not,  I fear,  satisfied 
the  Department  that  our  system  was  a good 
one,  neither  have  they  satisfied  us  that  the 
school  system  is  the  only  one  applicable  to 
Ireland. 

1152.  Was  it  on  the  application  of  your  com- 
mittee that  that  inspector  came  over,  or  was  he 
sent  without  any  communication  with  you  ?- — He 
was  not  sent  on  the  application  of  our  committee. 

1153.  Was  any  report  made? — I presume,  he 
reported  to  the  Department. 

1154.  Has  the  purport  of  his  report  ever  been 
communicated  to  you  ? — No. 

1155.  Were  you  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that 
some  students  in  Trinity  College  attend  the  lec- 
tures of  the  gentlemen  who  lectures  on  mineralogy 
at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  order  to  improve 
themselves  ? — It  was  new  to  me. 

1156.  Ib  it  not  a proof  of  the  anxiety  of  young 
men  to  perfect  themselves,  as  far  as  they  can,  in 
the  particular  subject  of  their  studies? — I can 
understand  it  upon  the  supposition  that  they  find 
the  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  in  some  respects  more  practical 
than  in  Trinity  College. 

1157.  They  have  the  facility  of  handlin'?  the 
mineralogical  specimens,  for  instance  ?— -Yes  ; 
so  I understand,  and  also  I account  for  it  from 
the  fact  that  the  collection  of  minerals  in  the 
museum  of  the  Dublin  Society  is  more  extensive 
and  more  valuable  than  that  of  Trinity  College. 

1158.  The  gentleman  who  lectures  on  that 
subject  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  told  us.  that 
he  gave  a special  course  of  lectures  on  smelting  ; 
have  you  anything  of  that  kind  in  Trinity  College? 

. — No. 

1159.  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  account  for 
•the  attendance  of  young  .men  there,  and  show 
.that  they  were  anxious  to  acquire  a knowledge 
; 0-69.. 


of  that  particular  branch  of  study? — I think  it  Kev. 
would  to  a certain  extent.  H.  Lloyd, 

1160.  Are  you  intimately  acquainted  with  the  d.d.,  f.r.s. 

whole  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Royal  Dublin  

Society? — I know  them  generally;  I can  hardly  2 May  1864. 
say  that  I know  them  intimately. 

1161.  In  the  selection  of  the  committees,  are 
the  members  generally  selected  because  they  are 
supposed  to  be  qualified  and  competent  to  under- 
take that  duty? — Yes. 

1162.  That  is  the. wish  of  the  Society? — It  is. 

I ought  to  say,  however,  that  if  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Treasury  Commission  were  to  be  carried 
out,  I presume  the  Society  would  form  a special 
committee  for  the  superintendence  and  conduct 
of  those  lectures ; a special  committee,  composed 
partly  of  scientific  men  and  partly  of  men  of  social 
position,  whose  views  would  have  weight  with  the 
professors,  and  that  their  operations  would  not  be 
left  to  the  management  of  the  committees,  as 
they  are  constituted  at  present.  Hitherto  the 
direction  of  the  professors  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  has  been  left  to  the  committee  of  the  par- 
ticular department;  but  I apprehend  that  would 
not  be  the  course  adopted  by  the  society  in  the 
case  of  an  extension  of  its  educational  functions. 

1163.  As  vice-president  of  the  society,  are 
you  aware  that  complaints  have  been  made  in 
different  departments  of  their  inefficiency  and 
inability  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  society, 
owing  to  the  want  of  funds  ? — Yes,  the  efficiency 
of  almost  all  our  departments  is  limited  by  want 
of  funds. 

1164.  In  fact,  your  operations  in  the  educa- 
tional department  are  materially  impeded  ? — 

Yes. 

1165.  It  is  necessary,  for  its  efficiency,  that 
some  additional  grant  should  be  made  ? — It  is 
quite  necessary. 

1166.  If  the  Government  undertook  to  supply 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  full  and  efficient  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  Dublin  Society,  would 
you  see  any  objection,  as  vice-president  of  that 
society,  to  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment full  control  over  the  allocation  and  appro- 
priation of  the  funds  so  granted? — Certainly 
not. 

1167.  Would  such  an  arrangement,  the  Govern- 
ment supplying  the  necessary  funds  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  society  in  its  full  efficiency  in  its 
separate  departments,  and  leaving  the  private 
subscriptions  to  the  allocation  of  the  society 
itself,  prove  satisfactory  to  the  society  and  the 
public,  and  beneficial  to  all  parties? — I should 
rather  see  the  allocation  of  the  private  subscrip- 
tions of  the  members  accounted  for  to  the  public,  ' 
as  well  as  the  public  money.  But  on  this  I only 
give  my  own  opinion. 

1168.  You  would  wish  the  whole  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  be  carried 
out  ill  their  fullest  efficiency? — Certainly. 

1169  And  you  think  the  present  funds  at 
their  disposal  inadequate  for  those  purposes  ? — I 
do,  certainly. 

1170.  Chairman .]  With  regard  to  the  science 
schools,  what  control  has  the  committee  of  lec- 
tures, or  what  power  of  interference  has  the  com- 
mittee of  lectures  with  those  local  schools  ? — In 
the  first  instance  they  are  established  under  their 
supervision.  It  was  a recent  duty  imposed  upon 
them,  which  they  undertook  at  the  request  of  the 
Department. 

1171.  Mr.  Dillwyn.']  Assuming  the  recom- 

h 2 mendation 
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Rev.  mendation  of  the  Commissioners  to  be  adopted, 
H.  Lloyd,  that  all  Government  grants  in  aid  of  science  and 
d.d.,  f.r.s.  art  at  Dublin  should  pass  through  the  hands  of 

the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  should  you  or  not 

2 May  1864.  agree  with  what  Dr.  Corrigan  said,  that  you 
would  feel  it  your  duty,  if  you  saw  any  one  of 
the  societies  for  which  those  funds  were  handed 
over  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  administra- 
tion going  on  in  a way  you  did  not  approve,  to 
make  a representation  to  the  Government  upon 
that  maladministration  ? — I think  the  expression 
in  the  report  is  rather  ambiguous.  I understood 
it  to  mean,  that  if  the  council  of  the  particular 
society  had  any  want,  or  required  the  Govern- 
ment interference  on  any  matter,  they  would 
make  it  known  to  the  Government  through  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  I thought 
that  was  the  tenor  of  the  recommendation ; at  the 
same  time,  I should  say,  that  the  recommendation 
itself  was  unpalateab'le  to  all  parties.  It  was 
unpalateable  to  the  several  societies;  not  only 
to  the  Zoological  Society,  but  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  and  to  the  other  societies  concerned; 
and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  did  not  like  it 
at  all. 

1172.  Supposing  that  a greater  amount  of 
power  and  patronage,  by  the  allocation  of  those 
funds,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  should  you  still  have  the  same 
confidence  in  the  selection  of  the  names  of  the 
managing  committees  being  as  unexceptionable 
in  the  future  as  heretofore  ? — I think,  in  that  case, 
the  Society  would  act  through  the  Council.  We 
are  in  somewhat  a transition  state  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Council.  There  was  a recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Treasury  Commisssioners 
that  the  Council  should  have  fuller  power  than  it 
has  at  present,  and  that  it  should  be  able  to  act 
absolutely  011  the  part  of  the  Society,  the  Society 
having  at  the  same  time  the  fullest  control  over 
the  selection  of  members  of  the  Council. 

1173.  The  joint  committee  of  lectures  is  ap- 
pointed partly  by  the  Crown  and  partly  by  the 
society  at  large  ? — Yes. 

1174.  Do  you  think  that  the  society  at  large 
would  make  as  good  a selection  if  more  patronage 
and  power  were  attached  to  the  society  ? — The 
fact  is,  that  they  have  never  altered  the  com- 
mittee. 

1175.  I am  assuming  the  case  of  a greater 
amount  of  patronage  and  power  belonging  to  the 
direction  ? — I do  not  know  that  the  patronage  is 
of  a kind  that  they  desire,  or  that  they  would  feel 
much  anxiety  to  retain. 

1176.  Mr.  Lefroy.~\  Am  I not  right  in  inferring 
that  your  opinion  differs  from  that  of  a former 
witness,  which  was  to  this  effect,  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  being  a 
popular  one,  renders  it  unfit  to  conduct  education 
in  scientific  subjects  ? — I am  compelled  to  dissent 
from  that  opinion. 

1177.  Is  not  it  the  case  that  although  the  con- 
stitution of  this  society  may  be  considered  a popu- 
lar one,  and  therefore  not  perhaps  on  that  ground, 
the  most  suitable  for  presiding  over  scientific 
subjects,  it  practically  contains  in  itself  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  in  the  coun- 
try ; and  are  they  not  generally  on  the  commit- 
tees, so  as  to  have  the  superintendence  of  those 
subjects  ? — There  is  quite  a sufficient  number  of 
scientific  men  in  the  society  to  carry  out,  under 
the  direction  of  the  society,  any  scientific  opera- 
tion that  may  be  desired.  If  our  functions,  as  an 


educational  body,  were  enlarged,  the  professors 
would  probably  be,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as 
they  are  at  present.  The  conduct  of  the  system 
would,  1 conceive,  be  confided  to  a permanent 
committee,  composed,  as  I said  before,  partly  of 
scientific  men,  and  partly  of  men  of  social  station- 
and,  therefore,  neither  as  respects  the  teaching 
nor  as  respects  the  conduct  of  the  system,  would 
the  public  lose  in  any  respect  by  the  change. 

1178.  Thus,  in  practice,  the  constitution  of  the 
Society  being  popular  does  not  make  it  less 
effective  in  its  scientific  instruction  ?— I think 
not. 

1179.  Sir  Colman  0'Loghlen.~\  You  stated  that 
you  were  on  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy ? — Not  at  present;  I have  been. 

1180.  Were  you  last  year? — Not  last  year. 

1181.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  have  taken 
any  action  in  respect  of  that  report  of  the  Trea- 
sury Commission? — They  have  strongly  objected 
to  it. 

1182.  Have  they  sent  in  any  representations 
to  the  Government? — They  have;  all  parties  ob- 
ject to  that  particular  clause. 

1183.  With  respect  to  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  is  it  not  open  to  the  public  ? — It  is  not 
open  to  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  reading ; it 
is  open  to  all  students  of  a certain  standing. 

1184.  It  is  not  open  to  the  public  ? — It  is  so  far 
open  to  the  public,  that  anyone  can  be  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  reading,  on  the  recommendation  of 
two  fellows,  that  recommendation  being  brought 
before  the  Board. 

1185.  Does  the  Trinity  College  Library  receive 
any  grant  from  the  Government? — No  pecuniary 
grant. 

1186.  Mr.  Lefroy.']  It  is  open  to  members  of 
every  other  university? — Yes. 

1187.  Major  O’ Reilly. J Of  right? — Yes,  by  a 
general  rule.  I mean  to  members  of  the  univer- 
sities in  correspondence  with  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity; my  remark  as  to  right  refers  only  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

1188.  Sir  uolman  O’Zjoghlen.’j  A member  of  the 
London  University  has  no  right  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Library? — No,  not  as  such;  but  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  admission. 

1189.  Mr.  George,  ] Were  you  examined  before 
the  Commission  of  1862  ? — No. 

1190.  You  had  no  opportunity  of  expressing 
before  them  the  opinions  you  have  now  expressed 
to  the  Committee  ? — No. 

1191.  You  were  asked  by  the  Chairman  your 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  amalgamation  of 
those  two  societies,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry ; do  I under- 
stand you  rightly  to  say  that  your  opinion  is  that 
that  amalgamation  would  be  desirable  ? — I think 
the.  question  of  the  amalgamation  is  one  of  general 
policy,  rather  than  one  on  which  a scientific  man 
has  any  peculiar  means  of  information ; and,  as 
vice-president  of  the  Society,  I would  rather  not 
express  an  opinion  upon  the  question. 

1192.  Supposing  that  it  were  thought  desirable 
to  impose  upon  one  society  the  various  duties  now 
discharged  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  (I  mean  with  reference 
to  the  diffusion  of  scientific  education  by  lectures 
and  the  various  means  which  have  been  alluded 
to),  do  you  not  consider  that  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  would  be  a fit  body  to  discharge  those 
different  duties? — I certainly  d<^;  and  I think, 

further, 
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further,  it  would  have  an  advantage  over  other 
bodies,  on  account  of  its  collections. 

1193.  You  set  more  value  than  was  set  by 
another  witness  who  was  examined  here  to-day 
upon  having  the  lectures  delivered  where  the 
different  scientific  collections  are  to  be  found  ? — 
1 do. 

1194.  A lecturer  would  have  very  great 
advantages  in  having  a large  collection  of  minerals, 
and  a large  museum,  by  which  to  illustrate  his 
lectures  ?— I think  so. 

1195.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  possesses,  I 
believe,  a very  good  if  not  a perfect  collection 
of  minerals,  and  a large  general  museum  ? — It 
possesses  a very  fine  collection  of  minerals.  Its 
museum  and  botanic  garden  have  been  made 
available  to  the  professors  under  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  for  the  illustration  of  their 
lectures,  and  every  facility  has  been  afforded  to 
the  lecturers ; but  there  are  difficulties  arising 
from  the  difference  of  locality. 

1196.  Do  you  consider  that  the  double  esta- 
blishment which  now  exists  of  double  lecture- 
ships, double  collections,  and  double  buildings, 
and  all  grants  incident  to  it,  is  desirable  or  other- 
wise ; or  do  you  think  it  a waste  of  public  re- 
sources that  might  be  better  husbanded  if  those 
things  were  carried  on  under  one  management  ? 
— There  is  not,  practically,  a double  staff  of 
lecturers.  There  are  five  professors  under  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  two  pro- 
fessors in  connection  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society ; but  there  are  not  duplicate  professors. 
The  collections  are  to  a certain  extent  duplicate. 

1197.  There  is  to  a certain  extent  a double 
management,  those  professors  being  in  part  under 
the  control  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  in 
part  under  the  control  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry? — No  doubt  there  would  be  a saving  of 
expense  in  respect  of  the  managing  staff  in  case 
of  amalgamation. 

11981  Chairman .]  The  collections  are  arranged 
upon  two  different  principles,  are  they  not? — 
They  arc.  The  minerals  and  rocks  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  arranged 
according  to  their  scientific  relations.  I am  not 
acquainted  with  the  collections  of  the  other  mu- 
seums, but  I believe  they  arc  for  the  most  part 
arranged  with  reference  to  economic  relations. 

1199.  The  arrangement  of  the  one  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  arrangement  at  the  British 
Museum,  while  the  arrangement  of  the  other  is 
in  conformity  with  the  collections  in  the  museum 
at  J ermyn-street  ? — I should  say  so  ; each  col- 
lection having  its  own  object  and  end  in  view. 

1200.  Mr.  George.]  If  it  were  thought  desir- 
able, do  you  see  any  unfitness  in  such  an  insti- 
tution as  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  being 
annexed  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; do  you 
not  consider  that  they  would  be  a very  fitting 
body  to  have  such  a practical  collection  in  con- 
nection with  them? — I think  the  public  would 
not  lose  in  any  way  by  the  arrangement. 

1201.  Mr.  Waldron.]  You  were  asked  if  cer- 
tain eminent  persons  were  or  were  not  members 
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of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Look  at  that  list  of 
the  members  of  1863  ( handing  the  same  to  the 
Witness)  ; do  you  see  the  name  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton? — Yes;  I was  under  the  impression 
that  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  a member. 

1202.  And  Dr.  Robinson  ? — Yes. 

1203.  You  were  President  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy? — I was. 

1204.  Will  you  read  those  questions  and  an- 
swers in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  1836 
(handing  the  evidence  to  the  Witness ).  It  is  there 
suggested  that  funds  should  be  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  printing  some  of  the  old  manuscripts,  of 
great  value,  which  now  exist  in  the  libraries  of 
Trinity  College _ and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy; 
do  you  agree  in  that  recommendation,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  allocate  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose?— In  connection  with  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  there  has  been  a commission  for  the 
publication  of  the  Brehon  Laws.  The  Govern- 
ment are  printing  the  Brehon  Laws. 

1205.  Except  out  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  England,  none  of 
those  old  manuscripts,  of  great  value,  could  be 
published? — The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  are  wholly  inadequate  for 
the  purpose. 

1206.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
allocate  a sum  for  that  special  purpose  ?—  I do;  m 
all  foreign  countries  the  original  historical  records 
are  highly  prized,  and  it  seems  an  important  object 
to  secure,  by  their  publication,  their  continued 
existence;  they  are  at  present  in  manuscript,  and 
their  existence  is  therefore  precarious. 

1207.  Some  of  them,  I believe,  are  becoming 
deteriorated  from  great  age  ? — Yes. 

1208.  Almost  illegible  ? — Yes. 

1209.  It  would  be  desirable  that  copies  of 
those  should  be  preserved  ? — I think  so ; manu- 
script copies  of  many  of  them  have  been  made. 

1210  Sir  Edward  Grogan.)  Is  there  any  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  subject  of  those  old  records  in 
Ireland,  in  your  opinion  ? — There  are  several 
members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  devoted  to 
antiquarian  pursuits,  and  they  are  very  zealous  on 
the  subject;  I thinlc,  to  a certain  extent,  their 
interest  is  shared  by  the  public. 

1211.  The  society,  as  a society,  have  not  any 
funds  at  their  disposal,  to  enable  them  to  print 
those  manuscripts  ? — No. 

1212.  You  stated  that  the  Government  are 
printing  the  Brehon  Laws ; with  that  exception, 
it  is  the  only  grant  or  assistance  that  has  been 
given  towards  the  publication  of  those  ancient 
records  ? — I believe  so. 

1213.  In  an  historical  point  of  view,  you  think 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  preserved,  by 
being  printed? — I should  say  so;  but  I have 
never  given  much  attention  to  antiquarian  sub- 
jects; and  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
them  to  make  my  evidence  of  much  value. 

1214.  Mr.  George .]  Three  volumes  have  been 
printed  of  ancient  records,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ; have  you 
seen  them  ? — I have  not. 


William  Baekek,  m.  d.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

1215.  Chairman.']  What  is  the  general  nature  Museum  of  Irish  Industry ; and,  as  regards  the 
of  your  position  and  your  duties,  as  regards  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  of  which  I am  a member, 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  I lecture  there  during  part  of  each  session. 
Industry? — I am  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  1216.  Were  you  on  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
0-69.  ’ h 3 Dublin 
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W.  Barker.  Dublin  Society,  when  Mr.  Scott  was  appointed 
m.d.  as  locum  tenens  for  Dr.  Scouler,  professor  of 
— r — mineralogy  ? — Y es. 

2 May  1864.  1217.  Dr.  Scouler  had  been  absent  from  his 

post  about  eight  years? — Yes. 

1218.  On  what  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
special  lectures  upon  mineralogy  did  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  proceed  in  their  election  of  a 
gentleman  to  fill  the  place  of  Dr.  Scouler,  after 
this  interval  of  eight  years  ? — I am  not  aware. 
There  was  a sub-committee  appointed,  composed, 
I think,  of  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Haughton,  and  a third  gentleman,  who  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a locum  tenens. 

1219.  Upon  what  ground  ? — I believe  that 
such  a lectureship  was  wanting. 

1220.  What  part  did  you  take  with  regard 
to  that  appointment ; did  you  make  any  protest 
against  it? — I objected  to  reducing  Dr.  Scouler’s 
salary,  to  pay  a professor  without  his  (Dr.  Scoul- 
er’s) consent. 

1221.  Was  it  solely  as  regards  Dr.  Scouler 
. that  you  protested?— Yes,  to  the  best  of  my 

recollection. 

1222.  Not  upon  any  other  ground? — No. 

1223.  Were  you  a professor  under  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  before  the  year  1854? — I was 
professor  from  the  year  1848,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

1224.  Natural  philosophy? — Yes.  I was  ap- 
pointed in  the  year  1840. 

1225.  You  acted  under  the  committee  of 
natural  philosophy,  when  you  were  professor? 
— Yes. 

1226.  How  far  did  you  find  the  committee  in 
any  way  interfere  with  you  in  your  functions  ? — 
It  was  supposed  that  they  had  control  of  the 
appliances  and  apparatus  for  the  lectures ; the 
programmes  were  submitted  to  them,  and  we 
used  to  consult  about  the  subjects  I proposed  to 
take  up,  and  the  branches  I would  lecture  upon. 

1227.  Were  you  always  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

1228.  Which  would  you  prefer,  if  you  had 
your  choice,  to  be  under  a fluctuating  committee, 
such  as  the  committees  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, or  to  be  under  a scientific  head? — Certainly 
under  a scientific  head. 

1229.  To  receive  your  instructions  from  him  ? 
—Yes. 

1230.  Are  you  of  opinion,  speaking  abstractly, 
without  reference  at  all  to  any  individual  per- 
sons, that  scientific  instruction  ought  to  be 
directed  by  a body  which  is  both  complex  and 
fluctuating,  such  as  is  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  the  committees  ? — I think  the 
more  simple  the  authority  the  better.  I think  that 
a fluctuating  body  is  unfit  to  have  the  direction  of 
scientific  teaching. 

1231.  Under  what  committee  are  you  at  the 
present  moment? — Under  no  committee  for  my 
systematic  course. 

1232.  As  a general  rule,  when  you  were  for- 
merly under  the  committee  of  natural  philosophy, 
were  the  meetings  of  the  committee  well  attended  ? 
—I  think  generally  five  or  six  attended  each 
committee.  The  committee  I was  connected  with 
met  very  rarely. 

1233.  Do  you  think  giving  additional  strength 
to  the  executive  body  01  the  society,  as  is  recom- 
mended in  this  report,  would  do  away  with  the 
objections  raised  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
committees  in  anyway  ? — It  would  diminish  the 


evil  of  multiplicity  of  heads,  but  it  would  still  be 
a fluctuating  body. 

1234.  Your  main  objection  to  the  system  is 
that  it  is  fluctuating ? — Yes;  it  must  be  fluctu- 
ating. The  members  of  the  committee  are  re- 
elected. Changes  must  take  place  every  year. 

1235.  Complaints  have  been  made  every  year 
with  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  committees, 
have  there  not  ? — I have  heard  of  them.  I could 
not  say  of  my  own  knowledge. 

1236.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a single  head 
would  exercise  a control  over  the  persons  in  the 
different  departments  far  more  general,  and  direct 
than  could  be  exercised  by  a number  of  gentle- 
men, whose  attendance  may  be  possibly  irregu- 
lar ? — I think  that  the  responsibility  of  a single 
person  would  make  the  superintendence  more 
complete  than  that  of  a fluctuating  body. 

1237.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  great  fault  was 
found  with  the  state  of  the  mineralogical  collec- 
tions of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  former  days 
under  Sir  Charles  Gresecke  ? — It  was  before  my 
recollection ; but  I know  that  the  museum  was 
in  a very  bad  state  when  Dr.  Carte  became  a 
director. 

1238.  Are  you  aware  that  General  Portlock, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1836, 
alluding  to  the  faulty  state  of  the  mineralogical 
collection,  stated  that  it  was  primarily  the  fault 
of  Sir  Charles  Gresecke,  but  also  that  it  was 
partly  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  committee 
not  keeping  Sir  Charles  Gresecke  up  to  his  work? 
— I am  not  aware  of  that.  I know  that  when 
Dr.  Carte  became  director  of  the  museum  the 
minerals  were  in  a bad  condition,  many  of  the 
labels  having  been  lost,  mislaid,  and  displaced. 
I went  over  a great  part  of  the  collection  with 
him. 

1239.  Do  you  think  that  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  have 
proper  means  to  .carry  out  its  exhibitional  func- 
tions with  complete  efficiency  as  to  library,  mu- 
seum, and  shows,  and  be  at  the  same  time  entirely 
relieved  from  the  direction  of  scientific  educar 
tion,  would  work  well,  and  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  public? — I should  think  it 
would. 

1240.  The  lecture-room  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  might  still  be  made  available  ? — Yes. 

1241.  The  laboratory  might  be  left  with  the 
agricultural  chemist,  if  it  should  be  thought  de- 
sirable to  retain  him? — Yes. 

1242.  He  might  make  analyses,  and  do  all  the 
business  connected  with  agriculture,  without  giv- 
ing lectures,  might  he  not  ? — Certainly. 

1243.  Do  you  think  that  the  committee  of  lec- 
tures exercises  any  beneficial  influence  so  far  as 
the  lectures  in  Dublin  are  concerned  ? — I believe 
that  they  interfere  very  little  with  the  lectures 
in  Dublin.  The  courses  are  arranged  about  June 
or  July  by  the  professors,  and  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
the  director,  and  the  draft  is  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee of  lectures,  who  heretofore  have  always 
approved  of  it. 

1244.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
gratuitous  admission  to  the  lectures  ; do  you 
think  it  advisable  ? — I think  it  is  advisable. 

1245.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  urged  that  the 
presence  of  a large  miscellaneous  audience  was 
calculated  to  induce  the  lecturer  to  dwell  more 
on  the  popular  part  of  his  subject,  and  to  neglect 
the  elucidation  of  those  dry  elementary  details, 
so  necessary  in  all  sciences? — At  present  the 

lectures 
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lectures  are  divided  into  two  portions,  one  popular 
the  other  more  strictly  scientific.  I think  most  of 
the  lecturers  arrange  to  begin  with  some  subject 
that  is  popular,  and  the  lectures  are  in  that  way 
better  attended,  and  many  persons  induced  to 
attend  the  systematic  courses. 

1246.  The  lectures  at  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, are  they  popular  lectures  ; and  the  lectures 
at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  are  the  more 
advanced  course  ? — They  are.  There  are  popular 
lectures  also  delivered  in  the  museum ; a portion 
of  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  museum  are  open 
to  the  public. 

1247.  I suppose  that  you  are  of  the  same  opinion 
as  some  of  the  witnesses,  that  the  present  system 
of  professors  lecturing,  partly  at  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  and  partly  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry, is  necessarily  an  incongruous  and  incon- 
venient arrangement  ? — It  is  inconvenient  to  the 
lecturer,  and  inconvenient  in  necessitating  the 
carrying  of  apparatus  or  specimens  from  one  in- 
stitution to  the  other  at  the  risk  of  injury. 

1248.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. ] As  regards  the 
public,  no  inconvenience  could  arise  from  having, 
two  lecture-rooms ; they  could  attend  one  lecture- 
room  as- well  as  the  other  ? — Yes. 

1249.  If  General  Portlock’s  allegation  that 
the  committee  superintending  the  museum  did 
not  sufficiently  interfere  with  their  professor  in 
keeping  it  in  perfect  order,  is  not  that  a proof 
that  they  did  not  unduly  interfere  with  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  ? — I should  think  so. 

1250.  Do  you  conceive  that  popular  lectures 
axe  of  very  great  advantage  in  inducing  pupils,  to 
enter  themselves  in  the  special  course  for  which 
fees  are  charged  ? — Yes. 

1251.  And  as  such  assist  greatly  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  country  ? — 
Certainly;  students  are  eliminated  from  the 
large  classes  to  the  paid  lectures ; you  may  have 
an  average  attendance  of  200  at  the  popular  lec- 
tures, and  of  those  30  or  40  will  attend  the  subse- 
quent course,  paying  the  fee. 

1252.  Then,  in  fact,  one,  as  it  were,  is  ancillary 
to  the  other? — Certainly. 

1253.  The  abolition  of  the  popular  course 
would  not,  in  your  opinion,  be  attended  with 
good  results  ? — N o. 

1254.  Mr.  JDilhoyn.~]  You  see  no  advantage  in 
there  being  lectures  in  different  places  ? — No. 

1255.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  it  to  com- 
pensate for  the  inconvenience? — I do  not  see 
any ; there  would  be  no  objection  to  having  cer- 
tain courses  delivered  altogether  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  the  other  courses  delivered 
altogether  in  the  Museum  of  Irish . Industry. 
Lectures  on  natural  history  might  be  given  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  where  the  natural,  history 
collection  is,  and  lectures  on  geology  might  be 

iven  in  the  museum.  Lectures  on  physics  might 

e given  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  lec- 
tures on  chemistry  in  the  museum. 

1256.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. ] You  think  that 
an  arrangement  by  which  lectures  were  given 
exclusively  in  one  place,  on  a particular  subject 
connected  with  the  collection  attached  to  that 
place,  would  be  most  convenient ; convenient  to 
the  professors,  and  also  to  the  public? — Yes ; the 
injury  to  the  apparatus  and  the  specimens  would 
be  avoided. 

1257.  Have  you  been  a long  time  a member  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Since  the  year  1847 
or  1848. 

0.69. 


1258.  Are  you  able  to  express  any  opinion  of 
its  utility  and  value  as  a body,  in  its  bringing 
together  gentlemen  of  different  professions  and 
opinions  ? — Of  great  value ; in  that  way  people 
ox  every  variety  of  opinion  are  brought  together, 
and  they  work  together  harmoniously ; they  work 
gratuitously,  and  very  zealously. 

1259.  Is  it  within,  your  knowledge  that  poli- 
tical feelings  have  ever  interfered  to  break  that 
harmonv  ? — I have  been  on  committees  composed 
of  gentlemen  of  all  religious  persuasions,  and  I 
never  heard  such  matters  even  approached  or  al- 
luded to. 

1260.  Do  you  think  that  any  feeling  of  that 
kind  influences  the  Society  in  its  selection  of 
officers  or  committees? — Not.  that  I have. ever 
heal’d. 

1261.  You  were  a professor  of  the  Society?—- 
Yes,  I was;  having  succeeded  Sir.  R.  Kane,  in 
1848  ; I was  transferred  in  the.  year  1854  to  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

1262.  Are  you  under  the  committee  of  lec- 
tures ? — I am  under  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art 

1263.  Do  you  lecture  in  the  country? — I do- 

1264.  You  give  provincial  lectures  in  the 
country,  under  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art?- — Under  the  committee  of  lectures. 

1265.  Can  you  describe  to  us  the  arrangements 
that  are  made  for  the  delivery  of  those  lectures 
in  any  particular  locality? — An  application  is 
first  made  to  the  committee  of  lectures  for  a course 
of  lectures  on  a special  subject,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  committee  ascertains  what  accommodation 
can  be  given  in  the  locality.  The  applicants  are 
obliged  to  pay  some  small  sum  for  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  then  the  lecturer  is  sent  down.  They 
provide  a room,  and  the  lighting  and  the  attend- 
ance. 

1266.  Are  those  lectures,  so  far  as  your  expe- 
rience has  gone,  well  attended? — They  are  very 
well  attended. 

1267.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  those  pro- 
vincial lectures  were  mainly  instrumental  in  the . 
formation  of  the  science  schools  afterwards  ? — I 
should  think  that  they  were. 

1268.  You  believe  that  they  have  directed  the 
the  attention  of  those  young  men  who  have  after- 
wards entered  those  schools  to  those  subjects? — 
Yes. 

1269.  Would  you  go  the  length  of  saying,  that 
but  for  those  lectures,  the  success  of  the  science 
schools  would  not  have  been  so  great? — I am 
quite  sure  of  it. 

1270.  What  may  be  the  class  of  people  who 
generally  attend  those  provincial  lectures? — A 
good  many  of  the  gentry  of  the  locality,  and  a 
great  many  artisans,  and  also  the  advanced  pupils 
in  the  national  schools,  and  what  may  be  called 
denominational  schools.  The  provincial  lectures 
are  given  in  courses  of  nine,  or  ten  lectures. 

1271.  I believe  that  the  lecturer  gives  also 
special  instruction ? — Yes;  he  holds  examinations 
of  the  pupils. 

1272.  -What  may  he  the  salaries  of  the  pro- 
fessors at  present  ? — £.  200  a-year. 

4273.  The  Committee  of  1836  recommended 
that  they  should  be  350  Z.  ? — Yes. 

1274.  That  recommendation  has  not  been  car- 
ried out  for  want  of  funds,  I presume? — For 
want  of  funds. 

1275.  Mr.  George.~\  You  lecture  at  both  so- 
cieties?— Yes. 

H 4 1276.  Is 


W.  Barker, 
M.D. 

2.  May  i 8G4. 
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W.  Barker  1276.  Is  there  any  control  upon  the  subject  of 
m.d.  your  lectures,  or  any  interference  with  the  discre- 
tion  you  exercise  in  the  topics  you  lecture  upon  ? 

2 May  1864.  — We  generally  draw  up,  about  the  month  of 
June  or  July,  a syllabus  of  the  course  we  will 
adopt  for  the  following  session,  from  November 
to  July ; and  that  is  submitted  to  the  committee 
of  lectures,  and  I believe  also  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

1277.  Generally  speaking,  they  approve  of  the 
outline  of  the  course,  and  leave  the  details  to  you 
to  fill  up  ? — Yes. 

1278.  Before  the  year  1854,  you  were  a pro- 
fessor under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; did  the 
committee  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  at  that  period  fill  a somewhat 
analogous  position  with  respect  to  you  that  this 
joint  committee  of  lectures  does  now®? — Some- 
what; but  the  lectures  under  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  lectures  are  what  are  called  the  popular 
lectures;  that  is,  the  lectures  similar  to  those 
formerly  given  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  It 
was  made  a condition,  in  the  year  1854,  thatlec 
tures  were  to  be  continued  at  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  as  previously  to  that  period;  conse- 
quently, I give  24  lectures  there,  and  they  are 


lectures  over  which  the  committee  of  lectures 
have  control. 

1279.  Did  the  committee  of  natural  philoso- 
phy of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  exercise  any 
undue  or  improper  influence  over  your  discretion 
in  the  mode  of  lecturing,  any  more  than  this  body 
does  now  ? — Never. 

1280.  If  you  should  be  lecturing  to-morrow 
under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  would  you  ap- 
prehend that  any  improper  influence  would  be 
exercised  over  you,  in  the  management  of  your 
lectures  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  probable,  but  could 
not  give  a positive  opinion,  as  they  are  a change- 
able body. 

1281.  Would  not  fellows  of  the  college,  and 
scientific  gentlemen  connected  with  the  society, 
who  to  a great  extent  would  have  the  supervision 
of  those  matters,  take  care  that  that  kind  of 
thing  was  not  done? — They  might  be  on  the 
committee. 

1282.  Without  instituting  any  invidious  com- 
parison between  the  two  societies,  if  it  were 
desirable  that  lectures,  as  you  state,  should  be 
given  in  one  place,  do  you  see  any  unfitness  or 
impropriety  in  your  lectures  being  given,  within 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I see 
no  objection. 
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The  Rev.  Humphrey  Lloyd,  d.  d..  further  Examined. 


1283.  Chairman.~\  One  of  the  questions  that 
were  asked  you  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee related  to  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the 
society,  in  virtue  of  its  constitution,  to  have 
the  direction  of  scientific  education  in  Ireland. 
Another  question  referred  to  the  future  relations 
of  the  two  Institutions  which  form  the  chief 
subject  of  the  present  inquiry.  In  reference  to 
the  latter . question,  your  answer  was  limited  to 
what  the  society  could  do  in  the  event  of  the 
Government  transferring  to  them  the  whole  task 
of  scientific  education  ? — It  was. 

1284.  Would  you  wish  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee what  course  you  would  propose  should  be 
taken  in  the  other  alternative — namely,  supposing 
the  Government  resolved  to  maintain  both  Insti- 
tutions?— If  it  should  be  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  the  two  Institutions,  I entertain 
a very  strong  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
preserving  their  respective  functions  altogether 
distinct,  so  as  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  clashing 
or  interference.  When  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  was  first  established,  it  was  called  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  and  its  functions 
were  limited  to  the  science  of  geology,  and  its 
applications  to  the  arts.  In  the  year  1853,  as 
appears  by  the  Report  of  the  Treasury  Com- 
missioners, its  title  was  changed  to  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  and  its  scope  was  altered  so  as 
to  include  all  the  industrial  arts.  By  that  step, 
the  functions  of  the  two  Institutions  were  made 
to  overlap  one  another,  to  a certain  extent ; and 
occasion  was  thereby  given  for  the  suggestion 
that  one  or  the  other  of  them  might  be  suppressed 
or  reduced.  Thus,  in  1854  it  was  proposed  to 
withdraw  from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  all  its 
educational  functions,  and  to  transfer  them  to 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  And  in  1862  it 


was  proposed  by  the  Treasury  Commissioners  to 
abolish  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  to 
transfer  its  educational  functions  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  If  it  should  be  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  maintain  the  two  Institutions,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  essential  that  such  a separa- 
tion of  their  respective  offices  should  be  agreed 
upon  as  would  remove  in  future  all  occasion  for 
these  suggestions.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
define  the  scientific  relations  of  the  two  Institu- 
tions in  such  a manner  as  to  avoid  that  result.  I 
think  it  seems  to  be  quite  clear  that  the  professor- 
ships connected  with  natural  history  should  be 
connected  with  the  Society  where  the  great 
Natural  History  collections  are  placed — the  Bo- 
tanical Garden  and  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  I would  therefore  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  Professorships  of  Botany  and  Zoology, 
as  well  as  the  Professorship  of  Mineralogy,  should 
be  connected  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; 
and  the  Professorships  of  Physics,  of  Chemistry, 
and  of  Geology,  with  their  applications,  should 
be  connected  with  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 
By  such  an  arrangement  there  would  be  a broad 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  operations  of  the 
Institutions ; the  one  teaching  Natural  History, 
and  the  other  the  Physical  Sciences,  with  their 
applications  to  the  Arts.  I would  only  venture 
to  add,  that  I think  the  Professorships  connected 
with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Society  itself;  and  that  the 
Professors  should  be  elected  by  the  Society.  For 
the  management  of  the  lectures  generally,  and 
especially  of  the  provincial  lectures,  it  seems  de- 
sirable that  the  existing  Committee  of  lectures, 
which  represents  the  two  Institutions,  should  still 
remain  in  operation,  and  thus,  to  a certain  extent, 
form  a bond  of  union  between  them. 


Sir  Robert  Kane, 

1285.  Chairman^]  You  are  the  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  are  you  not  ? — I am. 

1286.  Will  you  state  briefly  to  the  Committee 
the  origin  and  objects  of  that  museum? — In  the 
year  1842  a Commission  was  issued  to  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Dunraven,  then  Lord  Adare,  and 

0.69. 


C.D.,  F.R.S;  Examined. 

some  other  gentlemen,  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  suspension  of  the 
geological  survey  in  Ireland,  and  that  Commis- 
sion requested  me  to  communicate  to  them  my 
ideas  with  regard  to  industrial  education,  and 
with  regard  to  the  materials  for  industrial  edu- 
I cation, 


Rev. 

H.  Lloyd, 

D.D. 

5 May  1864. 


Sir  R,  Kane, 

M.D.,  F.R.S. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  TICE 


Sir  12.  Kane,  cation,  which  existed  in  Ireland.  I supplied  to 
m.d.,  f.r.s.  that  Commission  a report  which  is  printed  as  an 

appendix  to  their  report  submitted  to  Parliament, 

5 May  1864.  and  subsequent  to  that,  on  the  recommendation 
of  that  Commission,  the  geological  survey  of 
Ireland,  which  had  been  suspended,  was  recom- 
menced, and  Government  decided  upon  founding 
in  Dublin  a Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  gene- 
ral^ speaking  on  the  plan  of  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology,  in  London,  which  was  then 
situated  in  Craig’s-court,  Charing  Cross.  The 
geological  survey  was  placed  under  the  office  of 
works  of  which  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  now  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  was  Chief  Commissioner,  and  he 
requested  me  to  undertake  the  general  direction 
and  management  of  that  Museum  o£  Economic 
Geology.  I had  the  honour  of  representing  to 
him  the  substance  of  what  I had  previously  sub- 
mitted to  Lord  Adare’s  Commission,  with  regard 
to  the  importance  of  extending  the  objects  of 
such  an  institution  beyond  the  bounds  of  mere 
geology,  and  that  such  an  institution  would  con- 
fer more  benefit  upon  the  public  if  it  embraced 
the  industrial  arts  generally.  Lord  Lincoln, 
however,  informed  me  that  the  Government  had 
for  the  time  decided  upon  confining  the  objects 
of  the  Museum  very  much  to  those  embraced 
by  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  in  Lon- 
don, but  he  pointed  out  that  he  contemplated 
that  the  institution  should  become  a great 
national  school  of  chemistry  and  science  applied 
to  the  arts.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
•accepted  the  office  of  its  director ; but  in  1847, 
when  Lord  Morpeth,  now  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
became  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  I sub- 
mitted to  their  Lordships  a recommendation 
similar  to  that  which  I had  addressed  to  Lord 
Dunraven’s  Committee  and  to  Lord  Lincoln ; and 
Lord  Carlisle  acceded  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
Museum  should  be  recognised  as  embracing  in 
its  objects  the  range  of  the  industrial  arts,  and 
that  its  name  should  be  so  altered  as  to  express 
those  objects.  I suggested  to  Lord  Carlisle,  at 
that  time,  that  the  name  should  be  made  the 
“ Irish  Industrial  Museum but  Lord  Carlisle 
thought  the  word  “ Industrial  ” was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  known  in  this  country,  that  it  was 
rather  a foreign  word,  and  he  preferred  the  name 
of  “ The  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.” 

1287.  Can  the  Museum  at  this  moment  strictly 
be  called  a Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — In  one 
sense  it  may ; we  desire  to  collect  in  it  and  to  illus- 
trate all  the  objects  of  the  industrial  arts  which 
exist  in  Ireland,  and  of  which  there  is  any  hope 
of  being  hereafter  developed  in  Ireland.  But  in 
order  to  give  a purely  local  collection  its  full 
value,  it  is  necessary  both  to  illustrate  its  con- 
tents and  to  supply  its  deficiencies  by  objects 
derived  from  British  and  foreign  sources. 

1288.  Is  the  statement  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  1862  correct,  that  it  was  in 
1853  that  the  name  was  changed  to  “ The  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry ?”■— No,  it  is  entirely  wrong; 
the  name  was  changed  in  1847.  The  Par- 
liamentary votes  for  the  Museum  have  been 
always  taken  ever  since  1847  under  the  name  of 
“ The  Museum  of  Irish  Industry and,  all  the 
reports  have  been  made  under  that  name  since 
that  time. 

1289.  Was  Lord  Lincoln  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  in  1845  ?- — -He  was  Chief  Secretary  for 
a short  time ; I forget  precisely  the  year  in 
which  he  was  appointed. 

1290.  Did  Lord  Lincoln  at  that  time,  h>  a 


letter  which  he  wrote  embodying  the  views  of 
the  Government  with  regard  to  this  institution 
advocate  the  necessity  of1  separate  establishments 
in  London  and  in  Dublin,  and  lay  great  stress 
upon  local  institutions  of  this  character  ? — Yes  ■ 
but  that  was  in  1845,  before  he  became  Chief 
Secretary  : it  was  while  he  was  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Works. 

1291.  At  that  time  the  Museum  was  under  the 
Office  of  Works?— Yes. 

1292.  It  then  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  was  it  not? — It  was  transferred  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  about  1853  or  1852. 

1293.  And  the  last  transfer  was  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  ? — Yes. 

1294.  As  regards  your  collections,  will  you 
give  the  Committee  the  history  of  the  geological 
and  mineralogical  collections  at  present  in  your 
Museum  ? — A large  part  of  the  premises  of  the 
Museum  is  occupied  by  the  offices  and  collections 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  At  the  same  time 
that  I received  authority  to  obtain  premises  in 
Dublin  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Museum 
and  its  establishment,  I was  instructed  that  ac- 
commodation should  be  afforded  in  those  premises 
for  the  offices  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  also 
for  the  collections  which  would  be  made  in  the 
progress  of  that  Survey,  though  those  collections 
were  to  remain  strictly  in  charge  of  and  under 
the  entire  control  of  the  officers  of  the  Survey, 
as  they  would  require  them  constantly  for  refe- 
rence until  the  survey  was  completed.  Therefore, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  of  the  premises 
of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  are  really  oc- 
cupied by  the  Geological  Survey,  its  offices, 
and  its  great  paleontological  and  lithological  col- 
lections. 

1295.  Wliat  are  the  relations  of  the  Geological 
Survey  to  the  Museum  ? — In  so  far  as  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  galleries  of  the  Museum  go, 
to  the  public  eye  there  is  no  marked  distinction 
between  -where  the  Geological  Survey  collec- 
tion is  and  where  the  more  purely  technical 
collections  of  the  Irish  Industrial  Museum  are. 
The  resident  officer  of  the  Museum  lias  charge 
also  of  the  offices  of  the  Geological  Survey ; 
keeps  them  in  order,  supplies  fires,  and  so  on. 
Their  various  fitments  are  (I  will  not  say  en- 
tirely) provided,  but  to  a great  extent  provided 
from  the  Museum  funds ; and  the  Local  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  being  also  the  Professor 
of  Geology,  I consider  that  he  has  a right  to  be 
supplied  with  the  books  that  are  necessary  for 
lectures.  Of  course  we  cannot  separate  his  func- 
tion of  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  from 
his  function  of  lecturer ; so  we  really  supply  to 
the  Geological  Survey  a library  such  as  is  sup- 
plied to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
in  J ermyn-street.  Our  library  in  the  Museum  is 
a library  for  the  Geological  Survey  as  well  as  for 
our  own  purposes. 

1296.  Have  you,  as  Director  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  any  control  over  those  geo- 
logical collections  ? — No ; I .do  not  consider  that 
I have  either  control  over  or  responsibility  re- 
garding the  geological  collections,  which  are  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jukes.  I have  dupli- 
cate keys  in  my  office  of  the  cases  of  the  geological 
galleries ; but  that  is  only  for  the  purpose,  I may 
say,  of  the  security  of  the  property,  60  that  in 
case  any  accident  occurred  making  it  necessary 
to  get  the  things  out  of  the  way  or  remove  them 
from  danger,  and  the  key  could  not  be  found,  the 
other  key  in  my  possession  could  at  once  be  ob- 
tained. 
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tained.  Beyond  that  I have  nothing  to  do  with  reference  to  the  localities  from  which  each  object 
the  o-eoloo'ical  collections.  may  be  derived,  or  the  circumstances  under  which 

1297.  Sir.  Jukes  considers  Sir  Roderick  Mur-  it  may  have  been  found.  A principle  of  that  sort, 

chison  as  the  head  of  his  department,  does  he  though  very  important  with  regard  to  the  study 
not  ? Rpresume  so.  of  abstract  science,  entirely  deprives  the  collection 

1298.  I may,  I presume,  consider  those  collec-.  of  practical  application.  The  idea  upon  which  a 

tions  as  in  a great  degree  topical  collections  ? — school  of  practical  geology  or  a school  of  practical 
They  are  not  strictly  arranged  in  the  order  of  mineralogy  should  be  arranged  for  practical  pur- 
counties,  and  so  on,  but  rather  in  the  order  of  poses,  and  for  the  teaching  of  practical  science, 
formations.  would  be  totally  different.  It  should  have  from 

1299.  Topical  as  regards  Ireland  ? — Yes;  they  the  commencement  a definite  relation  to  the  uses 
are  topical  as  regards  Ireland.  We  have  a col-  to  which  those  materials,  whether  minerals  or 
lection  of  British  fossils.  I should  rather  say  the  rocks,  are  applied  in  the  arts. 

Geological  Survey,  for  their  own  purposes,  re-  1306.  Would  you  consider  that  one  museum  is 
quire  to  have  a collection  of  British  fossils,  for  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  the  physiologist  and 
the  purpose  of  comparison  with  what  they  meet  the  other  for  the  purposes  of  the  geologist?— Yes; 
with  themselves ;’ to  supplement  their  own  collec-  That  in  a brief  manner  would  express  what  I 
tion,  and  for  the  purpose  of  identification  of  the  intend  to  convey.  One  has  relation  to  the  culti- 
fossils  they  may  meet  with  in  Ireland,  to  ascertain  vation  of  purely  abstract  science,  and  the  other 
whether  they  are  identical  with  or  different  from  has  relation  to  the  practical  uses  to  which  the 
those  in  England.  There  is  consequently  a set  materials  are  applied  in  the  arts, 
of  British  fossils  at  the  Irish  Industrial  Museum,  1307.  One  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  col- 
as there  is  a set  of  Irish  fossils  at  the  Geological  lection  in  the  British  Museum  is  arranged,  and 
Museum  in  London.  the  other  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  collcc- 

1300.  Do  you  attach  much  value  to  the  prin-  tion  in  the  Jermyn-street  Museum  is  arranged  ? 
ciple  of  topical  collections? — As  a representation  — Yes. 

of  the  geological  structure  of  a country,  topical  1308.  Do  you  consider  that  the  existence  of  ' 
collections  are  indispensable.  You  cannot  repre-  two  museums  in  the  same  locality,  and  arranged 
sent  the  structure  of  a country  by  any  other  kind  according  to  these  distinctions,  to  be  of  value?— 
of  collections.  I consider  that  it  accomplishes  many  and  very 

1301.  What  course  is  pursued  in  other  coun-  important  objects,  which  would  be  entirely  lost 
tries  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  what  may  if  there  existed  but  a single  museum,  whether 
be  called  topical  collections  ? — At  the  Ecole  des  that  museum  were  conducted  upon  the  one  plan 
Mines,  in  Paris,  the  collections  are  arranged  or  the  other,  and  above  all  a single  museum  which 
strictly  topographically,  and  go  to  a greater  de-  would  be  arranged  upon  a purely  biological  prin  ■ 
tail  than  we  even  in  London  pretend  to  do,  for  ciple  could  have  scarcely  any  practical  value 
there  are  exemplifications  of  the  topographical  whatever,  no  matter  how  rich  it  was. 

geology  of  the  individual  Departments,  not  merely  1309.  One  witness  before  the  Commission  of 
of  the  country  at  large,  as  regards  the  stratifica-  1862  gave  this  answer,  “ It  is  for  the  interests  of 
tion  and  the  fossiliferous  character  of  the  rocks,  science,  and  illustrative  of  the  history  ol  the 
but  even  as  regards  individual  localities.  earth’s  crust  that  all  the  fossils  should  be  brought 

1302.  In  this  report  of  the  Commissioners  to  together,  and  arranged  according  to  their  zoolo- 
inquire  into  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  one  of  gical  affinities  without  reference  to  where  they 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  amalgamation  is  came  from;”  do  you  think  that  answer  is  correct, 
advocated  is  this — that  both  those  institutions  and  do  you  agree  in  its  import? — No,  I do  not 
have  extensive  geological  and  mincralogical  col-  think  that  answer  is  correct;  I think,  on  the  con- 
lections  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  character.  Is  trary,  that  fossils  arranged  in  purely  biological 
that  so : — That  is  stated  in  the  evidence  of  one  order  would  not  at  all  serve  for  the  illustration  of 
of  the  witnesses  as  a reason  for  consolidating  the  the  nature  of  the  earth’s  crust.  They  would 
two  institutions,  and  it  is  adopted  by  the  Com-  serve  for  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
missioners  in  their  report;  but  I regard  it  as  vitality  became  developed  and  the  mutations  of 
entirely  groundless  as  a reason  for  amalgamation,  form  through  which  it  iAxy  have  gone,  but  they 

1303.  You  are,  of  course,  intimately  acquainted  would  be  deprived  of  all  relation  to  the  circum- 

with  the  collections  of  both  Institutions  ? — I can-  stances  of  the  earth’s  crust,  its  structure  or  its 
not  say  that  I atn  intimatelv  acquainted  with  the  properties  in  regard  to  the  formations  in  which 
Geological  part  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  those  fossils  have  been  found.  If  a person  wished 
Dublin  Society.  I should  rather  think  it  is  not  to  illustrate  or  discuss  questions  of  mutations  of 
very  extensive.  They  have  a very  fine  collection  species,  or  the  ideas  of  Darwin  or  Lamarck,  or 
of  minerals;  fine  in  the  popular  sense.  abstract  problems  of  that  sort,  a museum  of  such 

1304.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  principle  kind  would  be  useful,  but  if  he  wished  to  proceed 

of  the  arrangement  of  the  collections  in  both  to  the  study  of  the  stratification  of  any  portion  of 
institutions  ?— Yes.  the  earth,  he  would  find  himself  entirely  at  a loss. 

1305.  Will  you'  state  in  what  manner  one  ar-  No  one  fossil  would  have  any  definite  connection 
rangement  differs  from  the  other  in  the  two  Insti-  with  any  formation  or  any  rock. 

tutions  ? —I  have  not  myself  any  personal  intimacy  1310.  You  believe  that  the  amalgamation  _ of 

with  the  arrangements  of  the  Royal  Dublin  those  collections  with  the  view  to  them  being 
Society;  for  I have  rather  avoided  than  otherwise  “ arranged  according  to  their  zoological  affinities,’ 
any  appearance  of  looking  very  much  into  the  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  science? 
circumstances  of  their  departments;  but  as  far  as  I — I think  so. 

know  the  idea  on  which  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  1311.  I suppose  that  Professor  Owen  would 
Dublin  Society  is  being  arranged  is  this ; in  the  be  quite  as  much  astonished  if  he  were  told  to 
case  of  the  minerals,  the  arrangement  is  one  of  amalgamate  his  collections  with  those  at  Jermyn- 
purely  mineralogical  relations;  and  in  the  case  of  street  as  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  would  be,  if  he 
the  fossils  of  purely  biological,  relations  without  were  told,  to  amalgamate  liisi  collections  with 
0.69.  12  those 
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Sir  R,  Kane,  those  of  Professor  Owen  at  the  British  Museum  ? 
m.d.,  f.r.s.  —I  cannot  judge  of  what  their  sentiments  might 

• be ; I certainly  would  regard  such  consolidation 

5 May  18G4.  as  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  science  and 
the  public. 

1312.  Are  you  aware  that  you  were  quoted  as 
an  advocate  for  amalgamation  in  a recent  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Commons? — That  can 
only  have  been  in  a certain  sense. 

1313.  I will  read  the  passages  from  your  evi- 
dence before  the  Commissioners  on  that  subject ; 
you  say, “ I fully  believe  that  if  the  amalgama- 
tion took  place  to-morrow,  the  public  would  not 
lose  by  the  change,  and  the  country  would  not 
look  upon  it  unfavourably ;”  and  you  also  state, 
“ If  these  functions  are  handed  over,  I believe 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  will  administer  them, 
ably  and  honestly,  and  that  the  position  of  the 
seciety  would  tend  to  give  an  amount  of  popu- 
larity to  any  of  its  acts  which  the  more  youthful 
institution  might  be  long  to  acquire;”  am  I to 
understand  from  that,  that  you  are  an  advocate 
for  amalgamation;  that  you  believe  that  the 
public  would  not  lose  by  the  change ; and  that 
the  position  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would 
give  a greater  amount  of  popularity  to  the  amal- 
gamated institutions  than  is  likely  to  be  acquired 
in'  the  present  divided  condition  of  things? — I 
would  beg  leave  to  mention  that  the  word  “ amal- 
gamation” is  used  by  the  witnesses  there,  at  least 
it  was  certainly  used  by 'me,  and  I think  by  other 
witnesses,  in  a very  different  sense  from  that  in 
which  it  is  used  by  the  Commissioners  in  their 
report.  By  “amalgamation”  I understood  that 
the  collections  and  the  system  of  education  now 
belonging  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
should  be  preserved,  and  that  the  two  institutions 
would  coalesce,  as  it  were,  but  that  the  sum  total 
of  museums,  the  delivery  of  lectures,  and  the  con- 
servation of  the  libraries,’ and  so  on,  should  still 
be  maintained,  and  that  the  only  difference  would 
be,  the  elimination  of  myself  personally.  I cannot 
flatter  myself  that  the  public  would  lose  much  by 
that,  and  I think  that  the  measure  would  be 
rather  more  popular  than  otherwise.  I think 
there  would  certainly  be  no  opposition  to  it.  I 
could  not  flatter  myself  at  the  time  that  my  eli- 
mination would  be  anything  but  popular  with  all 
parties. 

1314.  You  meant  by  amalgamation,  I presume, 
that  everything  should  continue  in  the  same 
course  as  at  present,  bu£  that  it  should  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ? — Yes. 

1315.  Had  that  answer  of  yours  solely  refer- 

j,  ence  to  your  own  personal  position  ? — So  far  it 

had.  I mentioned  afterwards,  what  I believe  to 
be  the  fact,  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  so  far 
as  the  body  of  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  are  concerned,  are  very  well  disposed  to 
do  their  best  towards  administering  fairly  and 
honestly  any  trusts  that  may  be  committed  to 
them,  and  having  reference  to  what  have  been  the 
functions  of  the  Museum  so  far,  functions  that,  in 
my  mind,  have  been  hitherto  merely  provisional, 
I have  no  reason  to  vary  from  the  answer  I then 
gave.  A society  like  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
consisting  of  a large  number  of  members,  having 
meetings  that  are  attended  perhaps  by  200  or  300 
people,  is  always  exposed  to  the  chance  of  some 
disturbing  element  intervening.  Some  individual 
may  get  up  and  make  a speech,  which  may  give 
rise  to  a great  deal  of  unpleasantness  and  embar- 
rassment; but  subject  to  that  drawback  (which  is 


incidental  to  all  popular  bodies),  I think  that  the 
general  aim  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  is  to  act  honestly  and  fairly  as  far  as  they 
can.  Of  course,  a large  body  like  that  can  never 
have  the  directness  of  responsibility,  or  the  energy 
of  administration,  that  a single  thoroughly  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  institution  should  have.  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a large  body 
can  have  the  directive  force  and  power  of  a single 
individual,  nor  can  you  impose  upon  them  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  individual ; but  subject  to  those 
conditions,  wh'at  I said  to  the  Commissioners  at 
that  time  expressed  the  opinions  I still  hold. 

1316.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  public  would 
lose  by  the  amalgamation  proposed  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  their  report  ? — The  recommendation 
of  the  report  is,  not  amalgamation.  It  is  the 
destruction  of  all  industrial  teaching ; they  pro- 
pose the  breaking  up  of  the  technological  col- 
lections, and  the  scattering  about  of  the  objects 
in  one  place  and  another,  so  as  to  leave  them 
without  value  altogether,  and  they  propose  the 
suppression  of  the  most  useful  professorships. 
Altogether  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  their  report,  is  one  which,  if  carried 
out,  I believe  would  inflict  serious  injury  upon 
the  public  educational  interests. 

1317.  With  regard  to  the  other  collections  in 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  you  have  what 
are  called  industrial  collections,  have  you  not  ? — 
We  have. 

1318.  Will  you  explain  to’ the  Committee  the 
character  and  object  of  those  collections  ? — Their 
object  is  to  illustrate  the  raw  materials  used  in 
each  department  of  industry  that  exists  in  Ire- 
land. In  the  first  instance  we  take  mineral  in- 
dustry. W e exhibit  the  lodes  and  the  structure 
of  the  rocks  in  the  districts  in  which  mines  are 
situated,  the  veins  in  which  the  metallic  ores  are 
found,  the  nature  of  ores,  their  composition,  their 
analysis,  the  process  through  which  they  go  in 
their  preparation  for  the  market,  the  processes 
of  smelting,  to  which  the  ores  are  subjected  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  metals,  and  the 
more  important  uses  to  which  metals  are  put  in 
their  subsequent  applications  in  the  various  arts. 
We  do  that,  for  instance,  with  copper,  repre- 
senting the  various-  localities  in  Ireland,  in  which 
that  metal  is  found,  and  representing  the  local- 
ities in  Cornwall,  and  some  other  districts  in 
which  it  is  similarly  found ; we  do  the  same  with 
regard  to  lead,  and  with  regard  to  antimony,  and 
with  regard  to  tin,  and  all  the  important  metals. 
Then  we  have  a collection  illustrating  the  fuels 
that  are  found  in  Ireland,  and*  also  collections 
illustrating  the  coal  deposits  of  England  and  a 
part  of  the  continent;  and  in  association  with 
coal,  we  give  illustrations  of  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  We  show  the  different  conditions  under 
which  the  ores  of  iron  are  found,  the  various 
classes  of  iron  ore,  all  the  processes  to  which  it 
is  subject,  and  the  principal  uses  it  is  put  to, 
and  the  qualities  of  the  iron  produced.  Then 
with  regard  to  vegetable  and  animal  industry, 
we  follow  out  the  cotton  manufacture,  and 
the  flax  manufacture ; we  exhibit  the  raw 
material  as  it  is  grown  and  imported,  and 
we  trace  by  a succession  of  specimens  the 
stages  of  preparation  through  which  it  passes, 
up  to  the  formation  of  the  most  important  fabrics 
derived  from  it ; we  do  similarly  with  regard  to 
silk  and  wool.  Of  course  in  the  carrying  out 
of  so  very  large  an  object,  our  progress  has  not 
been  uniform  in  every  part,  and  some  portions 
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of  the  Museum  are  still  imperfect ; hut  upon  the 
whole,  I think  we  have  done  within  the  time, 
at  least  as  much  as  any  other  institution,  not 
merely  in  this  country,  but  even  in  Europe,  has 
done  with  similar  means.  * 

1319.  Do  you  look  upon  those  industrial  col- 
lections merely  as  intended  for  purposes  of  refer- 
ence, or  connected  in  any  way  with  education  ? — 
In  both  ways.  They  are  very  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  reference ; and  cases  are  continually 
occurring  of  persons  who  find  minerals  or  other 
materials  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and  who 
come  to  the  Museum  to  compare  them  with  what 
is  there,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  information 
with  regard  to  the  locality  in  which  they  have 
been  found,  or  with  regard  to  similar  localities  in 
which  they  might  be  found.  And  within  the  last 
few  years,  since  a question  arose  with  regard  to 
the  supply  of  ironstone  in  certain  parts  of  Eng- 
land, the  number  of  persons  who  have  gone  from 
this  country  to  examine  the  sources  of  ironstone 
in  Ireland  is  very  great,  and  the  result,  in  fact, 
has  been  a very  considerable  export  trade  of  iron- 
ore  from  Ireland  to  this  country,  to  be  smelted 
here.  Cases  of  practical  utilization  of  the  Mu- 
seum in  that  way  are  continually  occurring. 

1320.  You  have  a valuable  collection  of  marbles, 
have  you  not  ? — We  have  a very  large  collection 
of  Irish  marbles ; and  my  idea  of  panelling  the 
hall  of  the  Irish  Industrial  Museum  with  ■ Irish 
marbles  had  the  effect  of  setting  the  example, 
which  has  been  very  largely  followed,  of  using 
Irish  marbles  for  decorative  purposes  in  Ireland. 
In  some  new  buildings  erected  in  Trinity  College 
some  years  afterwards,  the  idea  was  adopted,  and 
in  several  of  the  churches  both  in  Dublin  and 
Cork,  and  in  some  other  places,  the  same  prin- 
ciple has  been  followed  out.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
hibition of  Irish  marbles  as  used  for  decoration 
in  the  Museum  in  Dublin  hassled  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a trade  of  a very  interesting  character 
in  the  use  of  those  marbles  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. 

1321.  You  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of  those 
collections  as  collections  of  reference..  With 
regard  to  their  educational  purposes,  how  do 
you  employ  them? — In  that  respect,  I require 
to  give  a little  explanation.  We  employ  the 
collections  for  educational  purposes  in  two  ways. 
We  have  adopted  a system  of  very  full  labelling. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  a resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (I  believe,  moved  by  Mr. 
Ewart),  affirming  that  it  was  better  to  have  a full 
system  of  labelling  in  museums  than  to  be  printing 
catalogues ; and  we  got  an  order  from  the  heads 
of  our  department,  calling  our  attention  to  that 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  directing 
us  to  commence  acting  upon  it  at  once.  W e were 
enabled  to  report  that  what  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  then  resolved  we  had  done  for  some 
years,  and  that  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
there  was  already  a system  of  full  illustrative 
labelling  carried  out,  of  which  I sent  over  speci- 
mens, and  which  met  with  the  full  approbation  of 
our  superiors.  We  have,  in  addition  to  a system 
of  illustrative  labelling,  also  prepared  catalogues. 

I have  had  the  honour  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the 
Committee  specimens  of  some  of  the  numbers  of 
our  catalogues  that  have  as  yet  appeared.  We 
have  published  three  numbers  of  the  catalogue, 
and  there  are  a .couple  more  numbers  in  prepara- 
tion. I must  say,  since  the  publication  of  that 
report  of  the  Commissioners,  the  officers  of  the' 
Museum  have  not  felt  the  same  energy  in  cata- 

- 0.69. 


loguing.  They  have  said,  “We  see  no  great  use  Sir  R.  Kane , 
in  our  cataloguing  these  things,  when  they  are  w.d.,  f.r.s. 
probably  to  be  put  in  a cart  and  thrown  away  in  — 1 — 

a few  months.”  5 May  1864, 

1322.  Are  any  of  your  lectures  illustrated  by 
specimens  from  those  industrial  collections? — 

Yes ; the  Professors  make  use  of  those  collections 
to  a great  extent.  They  are  taken  out  of  the 
cases  and  exhibited  in  the  lecture  room ; but  we 
are  anxious  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  that  as  much 
as  possible.  It  is  a great  injury  to  the  collections 
to  have  the  specimens  removed ; if  they  are  deli- 
cate specimens,  they  get  broken,  and  if  they  are 
valuable  specimens  they  are  exposed  in  the  carry- 
ing about  to  the  risk  of  loss ; we  therefore  in 
each  depai'tment  (Mr.  Jukes  has  done  it  perfectly 
in  his  department,  and  it  is  being  done  in  others), 
are  organizing  small  special  collections  to  be  used 
by  the  Professors  in  their  lectures,  which  will 
be  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  shown 
upon  the  lecture  table,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
lecture.  Such  an  arrangement  will  allow  the 
permanent  collection  in  the  Museum  cases  to  re- 
main absolutely  untouched,  avoiding  thereby  the 
risk  of  loss ; the  labels  will  not  be  disturbed,  and 
the  students  having  had  before  them  wbat  we  may 
call  the  typical  illustrations  in  the  lecture  room, 
will  be  able  to  follow  out  those  illustrations  in 
all  their  variety  by  reference  to  the  cases  in  the 
permanent  collection : where  it  can  be  at  all  done,  * 
any  person  who  has  experience  upon  the  matter, 
would  recommend  that  collections  for  illustrating 
lectures  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the 
specimens  for  public  exhibition. 

1323.  Assuming  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
to  be  continued,  can  you  place  any  limit  with 
regard  to  the  future  augmentation  of  those  indus- 
trial collections  ? — I do  not  think  that  the  deve- 
lopment in  magnitude  of  the  collections  need  go 
very  much  further  than  what  they  now  are,  if  all 
our  collections  were  brought  up  to  the  same  point 
of  completeness.  There  are  certain  branches  in 
which  we  are  a little  backward,  and  which  would 
require  to  be  brought  up  to  a proper  level.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  departments  in 
which  our  collections  are  very  complete.  I do 

* not  think,  on  the  whole,  the  space  necessary  for 
the  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  industrial  arts 
would  require  to  be  much  larger  than  is  now 
appropriated  to  it  'I  may  mention  that  we  have 
to  do  m the  Museum  more  than  what,  as  men  of 
science,  we  would  rather  like  to  do.  The  sole 
test  of  success,  I may  say,  in  this  country,  is  num- 
bers. The  only  measure  that  Parliament  has 
for  the  success  of  an  institution  is  the  number 
of  people  who  go  to  it,  and  therefore  a Museum  is 
condemned  to  be  made  a kind  of  show.  Now, 
one  student  who  really  uses  the  Museum  for  his 
education  is  worth  a hundred  people  who  would 
merely  go  to  see  it,  as  they  would  go  to  see  a popu- 
lar show  in  the  street,  and  there  has  been,  I think, 
too  much  stress  laid  in  estimating  the  practical 
value  of  those  Institutions,  on  the  mere  figures 
you  read  of  in  the  Parliamentary  papers,  of  the 
number  of  people  that  have  walked  through  them. 

Therefore,  if  we  had  the  power,  I think  my  col- 
leagues and  myself  would  rather  limit  the  growth 
of  those  collections,  at  least,  keep  them  within 
moderate  limits,  and  restrict  them  to  the  things 
that  had  a real  bond  fide  scientific  interest  and 
object,  eliminating  certain  things  that  are  shown, 
but  which  really  have  not  much  scientific  value. 

At  present,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  cater,  as  it 
were,  to  popular  taste,  and  make  the  Museum 

1 3 • somewhat 
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somewhat  more  of  a show  than  we  otherwise  would 
desire  to  make  it. 

1324.  You  are  of  opinion  that  more  solid  ad- 
vantages are  to  be  obtained  by  the  intellectual 
culture  that  a scientific  museum  gives  than  by  the 
popularity  of  an  exhibition  calculated  to  attract  a 
vast  number  of  people  ? — Much  more  real  value 
for  the  money  laid  out  would  be  obtained  by 
a moderate  number  of  bona  fide  students  visiting 
the  Museum  to  learn. 

1325.  The  object  of  those  industrial  collec- 
tions, I presume,  is,  as  it  were,  to  give  industrial 
instruction  in  Ireland,  is  it  not? — It  is. 

1326.  When  you  say  industrial  instruction,  do 
you  seek  to  confine  that  instruction  to  what  are 
called  the  industrial  classes,  or  would  you  extend 
it  to  persons  in  a rather  higher  sphere  of  life  ? — 
"We  have  two  classes,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Ireland,  that  may  be  included  under  the  head  of 
industrial  classes ; we  have  the  artizan  class,  and 
we  have  the  class  of  employers  of  labour.  I 
think  it  is  particularly  in  Ireland  of  great  import- 
ance that  both  classes  should  be  educated,  and 
especially  that  the  middle  class  employers  of 
labour  should  receive  an  education  that  would 
enable  them  to  direct  that  labour  in  the  most 
effective  manner. 

1327.  Has  there  been  a great  want  of  scientific 
education  experienced  in  England  among  the 
middle  classes? — Very  great;  it  scarcely  exists. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  industry  in 
this  country. 

1328.  Has  that  want  gone  to  that  extent  that 
we  have  been  obliged  to  avail  ourselves  very 
extensively  of  the  assistance  of  foreigners  in 
works  where  men  of  scientific  education  are  re- 
quired ? — Yes,  enormously.  If  you  go  into  any 
chemical  or  metallurgic  works,  either  in  the 
north  or  anywhere  else,  you  will  find  that  the 
management  of  a very  large  number  of  them, 
probably  the  half  of  them,  are  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  the  chemical  manufactures,  the  glass 
making,  the  manufacture  of  glue ; and  that,  in 
fact,  everything  of  real  and  great  development, 
and  great  improvement,  which  has  lately  taken 
place  in  the  chemical  and  metallurgic  arts,  has 
been  due  to  foreigners.  Even  in  London  several 
of  your  leading  chemists  are  foreigners.  Dr. 
Hofmann  and  Dr.  Voelcker,  two  of  the  highest 
chemical  authorities  in  London  at  present,  are 
Germans. 

1329.  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
in  their  letter  of  the  26th  May  1863  say,  “ The 
lectures  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  are 

3)oken  of  as  industrial.  But  after  examining 
le  facts  of.. the-  case,  my  Lords  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  that ‘the  instruc- 
tion cannot  be  strictly  considered  as  applied, 
or  industrial,  .in  the  technical  sense;”  and  you 
are  referred  to  as  a witness  to  corroborate 
that  conclusion : will  you  read  the  portion  of 
your  evidence  which  is  quoted  in  support  of 
that  statement? — I was  asked,  “Do  you  con- 
sider it  necessary,  to  qualify  a person  for  the 
application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts,  that  he 
should  learn  a course  of  scientific  or  abstract 
chemistry  ? — Most  unquestionably.  You  must 
have  _ a science  soundly  taught  in  its  scientific 
principles,  before  you  attempt  to  apply  it  at  all. 
It  is  a great  mistake  indeed  to  suppose  that  the 
application  of  a science  to  industry  is  something 
of  a lower  standard,  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
abstract  science  itself.  The  contrary  is  rather 
the  fact,  because  the  problems  to  be  solved  in 


industrial  science  are  more  complex  than  those  in 
the  abstract  science.  Hence,  unless  the  first 
principles  of  the  science  are  taught  with  extreme 
care,  you  would  break  down  when  you  came  to. 
make  the  application.”  I do  not  see  that  in  that 
answer  I gave  any  grounds  for  the  Commissioners 
citing  me  in  support  of  such  a conclusion. 

1330.  One  of  the  objections  to  this  industrial 
education  that  has  been  raised  is  this  : that  ele- 
mentary science  instruction  is  provided  by  the 
general  science  system  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  that  the  middle  as  well  as  the 
industrial  class  can  receive  it  in  IreJand  as  matters 
now  stand.  Is  that  the  case? — Not  technical 
instruction.  In  the  first  place,  the  science-school 
system  has  been  as  yet  so  very  little  introduced 
into  Ireland  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  sup- 
plying education  even  to  the  artizan  classes,  who 
are  the  only  classes  that  it  could  at  all  operate  • 
upon.  The  middle  classes,  the  employers  of 
labour,  will  never  send  their  children  to  learn 
science  in  those  ordinary  science  schools  of  the 
artizans.  There  certainly  does  not  exist  in  Dub- 
lin, and  I do  not  think  there  does  exist  in  Ireland, 
any  place  outside  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
where  education  in  applied  science,  such  as  che- 
mistry applied  to  the  arts,  or  metallurgy  or 
geology  applied  to  mining,  or  any  other  depart- 
ment of  science  applied  to  the  arts,  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

1331.  There  seems  to  be  a distinction  drawn 
between  practical  and  theoretical  science  in  the. 
letter  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
Do  .you  consider  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  prac- 
tical science, so  called,  rvithout  the  person  learning 
also  the  theory  of  science  ? — No ; it  would  be 
absurd  ; you  would  have  nothing  to  build  upon. 
The  very  term  “ applied  science”  implies  that  you 
have  something  to  apply — that  you  have  already 
obtained  general  os  abstract  knowledge,  which 
you  then  proceed  to  apply  to  practical  use,  to 
effect  some  practical  object;  and  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  teach  science  as  applied  to 
the  arts  unless  it  was  accompanied  or  preceded  by 
a reasonable  amount  of  instruction  in  science, 
generally.  From  what  I have  seen  of  the  Com- 

' missioners’  report,  I fear  that  there  Jias  been  some 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners  with 
regard  to  applied  science — as  if  it  meant  the  actual 
manufacturing  operations — as  if,  for  instance  in 
the  case  of  the  manufacture  of  glass,  applied 
science  meant  that  we  were  to  teach  a man 
how  actually  to  take  the  blow-pipe  and  put  the. 
material  at  the  end  of  it,  and  blow  a decanter  or 
a wine-glass.  We  do  not  pretend  to  teach  that, 
nor  do  we  pretend  to  teach  anything  that  must 
be  actually  learned  in  the  workshop ; but  our 
aim  is  to  teach  all  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
principles  upon  which  the  operations  of  the  fac- 
tory or  workshop  are  based,  to  teach  a knowledge: 
of  all  materials  used,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  the  different  processes  rest.  That  becomes 
an  intermediate  state  between  the  abstract  science 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  actual  manual  operation 
on  the  other;  and  popular  instruction,  in  that 
stage,  constitutes  really  applied  science,  or  tech- 
nical instruction.  The  Commissioners  appear 
rather  to  have  jumbled  tire  whole  three  together. 

1332.  It  is  stated  in  the  same  letter  that  it 
was  never  intended,  when  the  Museum  of  Irishi 
Industry  was  created,  that  it  should  become  a. 
college  of  science.  From  what  you  have  stated 
with  regard  to  Lord  Lincoln’s  communication* 
are  you  not  of  opiniop  that  it  was  intended  to  be. 

a. school 
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a school  of  science? — Yes.  Lord  Lincoln,  in 
his  letters,  uses  the  expressions  that  the  Museum 
was  intended  to  become  a national  school  of 
chemistry  and  science,  applied  to  the  arts. 

1333.  There  is  another  paragraph,  in  which  it 
says,  “ There  are  no  circumstances  in  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  so  exceptional  to  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  as  to  justify  a breach  of  the  well-estab- 
lished principle  of  non-interference  by  Govern- 
ment with  private  enterprise.”  Do  you  consider 
that  instruction  given  by  means  of  Government 
aid  is  an  interference  with  private  enterprise  ? — 
In  the  actual  state  of  Ireland,  I would  say,  cer- 
tainly not;  and  so  far  as  my  own  individual 
opinion  is  concerned,  I think  it  is  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  Government  to  supply  means  of  edu- 
cation to  its  people.  There  is  rather  a confusion 
of  ideas  on  that  point  apparently  in  that  letter, 
for  interference  with  private  enterprise  in  the 
operations  of  trade  would  rather  appear  to  mean 
a system  of  interference  by  bounties  or  protec- 
tions, and  an  interference  in  trade  operations, 
which  of  course  no  one  would  now  contemplate  ; 
but  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  I do  not  think 
the  Government  supplying  the  means  of  educa- 
tion to  the  industrial  classes  in  a reasonable  way 
would  at  all  interfere  with  private  enterprise ; it 
would,  in  fact,  do  what  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
private  enterprise  could  undertake.  Even  in  this 
country,  where  private  enterprise  is  capable  of 
so  much,  it  has  altogether  broken  down  in  every 
case  in  which  it  attempted  to  carry  on  scientific 
education. 

1334.  Would  not  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  to  a 
certain  extent,  according  to  this  reasoning,  have 
been  an  interference  by  Government  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  ? — Entirely ; they  would  be  a 
flagrant  case  of  interference. 

1335.  The  main  objection  to  the  continuance 
of  the  present  system  of  scientific  education,  as 
I understand,  is  this : that  the  artizan  classes  are 
already  provided,  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Minute,  with  sufficient  education,  and  that  it  is  a 
faulty  principle  to  extend  it  to  the  upper  classes, 
who  are  the  only  persons  really  availing  them- 
selves of  it  under  the  present  system? — -I  would 
dissent  from  bfttli  branches  of  the  proposition, 
decidedly.  At  present  the  artizan  class  is  not 
provided  with  the  means  of  education,  and  in  the 
next  place,  I believe  the  best  and  most  politic 
course  the  Government  can  take,  is  that  of  sup- 
plying  to  the  middle  industrial  class  the  means  of 
the  fullest  and  most  complete  education  in  in- 
dustrial arts  that  can  be  given.  The  reasons  for 
that,  of  course,  will  occur  to  every  member  of 
the  Committee. 

1336.  Do  you  think  a central  school,  such  as 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  might  be  made  for 
scientific  education,  would  furnish  teachers  to  act 
afterwards  under  the  Science  and  Art  Minute  ? — 
It  would;  that  would  be  one  of  the  results.  We 
nave  already  trained  two  or  three  persons  who 
nave  taken  up  the  vocation  of  teachers  of  the 
ocience  Schools,  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Minute ; and  those  teachers  have  been  found  the 
most  competent  of  the  entire  number  in  con- 
nection with  the  Science  and  Art  Department : 
jery  remarkable  results  have  been  obtained  at 
the  examinations  in  the  last  two  or  three  years ' 
m London,  where  the  proportion  of  the  prizes, 
yarned  off  by  the  students  who  had  been  taught 

y 10 aster s trained  in  the  Museum  of  Dish  In- 
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the  proportion  of  the  number  of  students  or  the 
number  of  teachers  would  have  entitled  them  to. 

1337.  Was  that  in  chemistry? — In  chemistry, 
botany,  physics,  and  several  sciences. 

1338.  Had  those  pupils  been  instructed  by  a 
person  educated  in  your  institution  ? — They  had. 

1339.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  that  the  instruc- 
tion that  would  be  given  by  your  institution  by 
means  of  lectures,  would  be  to  Dublin,  pretty 
much  the  same  thing  as  the  provincial  lectures 
are  to  the  country  ? — I consider  our  educational 
arrangements  at  the  Museum  at  present  as  being 
to  a great  extent  provisional ; they  are  not  at  afl 
in  the  shape  in  which  I should  wish  to  see  them, 
for  our  whole  existence  hitherto  having  been  in  a 
great  degree  a compromise,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  give  the  system  of  education  the  unity  and 
simplicity  it  ought  to  have. 

1340.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  administration 
of  the  Museum  ? — The  responsible  administration 
of  it  is  centred  entirely  in  myself.  The  officers 
of  it  are,  a clerk  who  is  the  resideut  officer  and 
accountant,  and  a curator,  who  takes  charge  of 
the  cataloguing,  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
specimens,  besides  whom  there  are  a certain  num- 
ber of  porters.  That  constitutes  the  entire  staff 
as  regards  the  Museum  purposes.  Then  we  have 
the  chemist  of  the  Museum,  whose  time  is  now 
entirely  occupied  with  teaching  the  classes  of 
practical  chemistry. 

1341.  What  is  the  amount,  of  the  annual  grant 
to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry? — Generally 
speaking,  4,000  1. 

1342.  Are  there  not  certain  sums  taken  under 
that  grant  to  your  Museum,  which  are  applied  to 
other  uses  ? — Yes ; the  grant  to  the  Museum  has 
the  appearance  of  being  much  larger  than  it 
really  is.  First  of  all,  there  is  500 1 , which  is  at 
once  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  Committee 
of  Lectures ; then  there  is  a sum  taken  in  our 
grant  for  repairs,  fitments,  furniture  and  build- 
ings. In  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  in  all 
other  institutions,  as  far  as  I know,  cither  the 
Board  of  Works  here  or  the  Board  of  Works  in 
Dublin  provide  all  the  buildings  and  repairs,  and 
fitments,  and  that  item  does  not  appear-  in  the 
Vote  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  institution ; 
but  in  our  case,  we  get  nothing  from  the  Board 
of  Works,  either  here  or  in  Dublin,  and  we  are 
charged  in  our  own  direct  vote  with  550  /.  under 
that  head.  That  makes  1 ,050,/.,  which  appears  in 
our  own  vote,  though  it  would  not  appear  in  the 
vote  of  any  similar  institution.  Then  our  pro- 
fessional staff  are  as  much  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  as  they  are  in  the 
service  of  the  Museum ; and  certain  of  the  porters, 
who  are  in  attendance  on  those  professors,  are  also 
as  much  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  as  in  ours ; so  that,  properly 
speaking,  from  our  vote  there  should  be  taken  off 
half  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  and  of  the 
porters.  There  should  thus  be  taken  off  the  550 1. 
charged  against  us  for  building  and  repairs  ; and 
there  should  be  taken  off  the  500  /.  for  the  provin- 
cial lectures,  and  our  net  expenditure,  by  that 
mpans,  would  be  reduced  to,  I think,  something 
about  3,000  l. 

1342. *  The  whole  of  your  expenses  appear  in 
one  estimate,  whereas  the  expenses  for  other 
institutions  (for  instance,  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society)  are  in  two  estimates;  one  under  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  the  other 
under  the  Board  of  W orlcs  ? — Yes. 

1343.  Which  naturally  gives  the  appearance 

14  to 


Sir  R.  Kune, 
M.n*,  f.u.s  . 

5 May  1864. 
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Sir  R.  Kane,  to  your  Institution  of  getting  more  money,  and  to 
m.d.,  f.r.s.  the  other  of  getting  considerably  less? — Yes ; 

but  I should  not  at  all  wish  to  be  taken  as  mean- 

5 May  1864.  that  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  gets  more  than 
it  ought. 

1344.  Have  you  any  idea  why  that  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  ? — I do  not  know.  I have 
never  interfered  in  the  matter.  I never  applied 
to  have  it  altered ; and  it  has  never  become  a 
matter  of  any  importance. 

1345.  Has  that  been  always  the  case? — Since 
1847. 

1346.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  education  that  is  given  in  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — With  regard  to  our 
system  of  education,  we  have  two  systems  at  the 
same  time  in  operation : one  of  popular  lectures, 
and  the  other  of  what  we  call  systematic  lectures. 
The  popular  lectures  are  formally  considered  to 
be  under  the  management  of  the  committee  of 
lectures, •'•but  the  committee  of  lectures  never,  as 
far  as  the  Museum  is  concerned,  interfere  in  the 
matter.  At  the  termination  of  each  session,  about 
June,  the  professors  meet,  and  consider  the  ar- 
rangements they  will  propose  for  the  coming 
session,  and  they  draw  up  a programme,  which 
is  forwarded  for  approval  to  the  committee  of 
lectures, . and  also  to  the  council  of  the  Eoyal 
Dublin  Society  for  their  information.  It  is  then 
sent  over  to  London  here,  to  be  approved  by  the 
heads  of  the  department.  That  programme  in- 
cludes two  classes  of  lectures,  viz.,  popular  lectures 
open  to  the  public,  and  systematic  lectures  to  be 
attended  by  students  who  will  pay  a small  fee. 
The  number  of  public  lectures  delivered  by  each 
professor  is  about  24,  and  the  total  number  of 
lectures  he  is  bound  to  give,  under  the  terms  of 
his  appointment,  is  about  54  or  52,  so  that  the 
number  of  lectures  that  can  be  given  to  the  class 
of  Lana  fide  students  is  only  about  30.  We  find 

* that  that  is  insufficient,  and  I should  be  desirous, 
if  the  system  is  still  continued,  of  modifying  that 
in  such  a way  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
merely  public  and  popular  lectures,  and  increase 
the  number  of  the  systematic  lectures  for  bond 
fide  students. 

1347.  You  think  that  the  course  of  scientific 
teaching  is  interfered  with  by  the  number  of 
popular  lectures  ? — I think  it  is,  very  seriously. 

1348.  There  are  three  classes  of  lectures  de- 
livered, are  there  not  ? — Yes ; there  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  three,  because  some  of  those  lectures 
are  delivered  in  the  evening.  The  evening  lec- 
tures are  all  public ; the  public  lectures  may, 
therefore,  be  divided  into  day  and  evening  lec- 
tures ; that  makes  three  classes  of  lectures,  which 
complicates  the  arrangements  still  more. 

1349.  There  is  a distinction,  is  there  not,  as  to 
the  nature  of  lectures  that  are  given  at  the  Eoyal 
Dublin  Society  and  those  that  are  given  at  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — The  lectures  given 
at  the  Eoyal-  Dublin  Society  being  all  public  and 
attended  by  the  middle  classes,  the  professor  feels 
himself  obliged  to  popularise  his  lecture  to  render 
it  experimental  and  brilliant,  I may  say,  to  a 
degree  that  rather  interferes  with  its  being  made 
use  of  as  a means  of  instruction  of  students.  I do 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  a good  deal  of 
instruction  given  in  those  lectures,  but  still  they 
are  not  arranged  in  the  way  that  is  necessary  for 
the  instruction  of  students  thoroughly  in  the  sub- 
ject. In  a course  of  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
class  of  real  students,  you  must  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  you  must  go  step  by  step,  so  that  every 


student  can  follow  you  up  to  the  more  difficult  and 
complex  problems  towards  the  end  of  the  course  • 
but  if  you  wish  to  have  a popular  course,  you 
must  throw  that  overboard,  and  you  must  take 
subjects  that  will  present  themselves  in  the  most 
attractive  and  popular  aspects. 

1350.  The  Committee  are  to  understand  from 
you  that  the  lectures  given  at  the  Eoyal  Dublin 
Society  are,  to  a certain  extent,  introductory ; and 
those  which  are  given  at  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  are  the  more  advanced  course?— We 
have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  that  arrangement 
in  order  to  save  time ; the  number  of  systematic 
lectures  being  reduced  to  30 ; by  there  being  so 
many  public  ones,  we  are  obliged  to  try  to  dove- 
tail one  course  in  with  the  other,  and  to  make  the 
public  lectures  introductory  to  the  later  ones. 
The  professors  do  that  as  well  as  they  can,  but 
still  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  prevents  its 
being  perfectly  done. 

1351.  Are  not  the  classes  who  attend  the  even- 
ing lectures,  and  the  classes  who  attend  the 
morning  lectures,  different? — Yes;  the  classes 
who  attend  the  evening  lectures  are  for  the  most 
pai-t  people  of  the  artizan  class ; of  course,  with  a 
certain  intermixture  of  persons  of  the  middle 
class  who  will  go  to  the  trouble  of  going  out  in  the 
evening. 

1352.  Does  not  it  come  to  this,  that  you  have 
one  class  listening  to  the  introductory  lectures, 
and  another  class  listening  to  the  extended 
course  ? — To  some  extent  the  instruction  is  dis- 
jointed in  that  way ; you  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
continuity  of  your  class  on  the  one  hand,  and  you 
cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  secure  that  you  can 
make  the  subject  continuous. 

1353.  Do  the  professors  very  much  object  to 
this  arrangement? — Yes;  but  it  was  forced  upon 
them  by  the  nature  of  the  compromise  which  was 
made  between  the  heads  of  the  department  and 
the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society. 

1354.  The  bad  effects  of  that  compromise  are 
now  quoted  as  affecting  the  utility  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  ? — Yes;  all  the  evil  results  that 
have  flown  from,  I may  say,  the  imperfect  arrange- 
ments of  the  Government  itself,  are  now  made  a 
matter  of  accusation  against  the  Museum. 

1355.  Have  you  considered  that  compromise 
to  be  a binding  and  permanent  compromise,  or 
have  you  only  looked  upon  it  as  a provisional 
arrangement  ? — I have  never  considered  it  as 
more  than  provisional ; it  was,  in  fact,  avowed  at 
the  time  Mr.  Cardwell  sanctioned  that  compro- 
mise, that  it  was  only  a provisional  arrangement. 

1356.  You  do  not,  I presume,  attach  very  much 
importance  to  the  committee  of  lectures  as  re- 
gards Dublin  ? — They  never  interfere  with  the 
lectures ; there  never  has  been  a case  of  their 
even  making  a remark  upon  the  programme  we 
sent  in.  So  far  as  Dublin  is  concerned,  they  have 
never  interfered.  I have  the  honour  of  being  a 
member  of  that  committee  myself,  and  they  have 
never  thrown  any  difficulty  in  our  way.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  never  felt  the  necessity  of 
their  existence  as  regards  us. 

1357.  I presume  you  would  have  an  extended 
day  course  of  lectures  for  bond  fide,  students,  and 
you  would  charge  them  something  in  the  way  ol 
fees  for  that,  would  you? — Yes;  if  the  ideal 
have  formed  of  the  matter  were  to  be  realised,  the 
public  courses  would  be  limited  to  the  evenings 
when  they  could  be  attended  by  the  artizan 
classes.  The  public  courses  in  the  evening  would 
then  serve  as  the  provincial  lectures  serve  through 
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tlie  country,  to  show  the  advantages  of  scientific  also  we  make  use  of  in  the  illustrative  labelling  Sir  R.  Kane, 
education,  and  to  stimulate  the  artisan  classes  of  the  specimens  of  the  museum.  For  instance,  m.d.,  f.r.s. 

into  a desire  for  acquiring  more  knowledge ; and  our  object  is,  and  we  have  carried  it  out  to  a 

I would  expect  that  they  should  then  be  likely  to  great  extent,  that  every  specimen  of  ore  and  of  5 May  1864. 

take  advantage  of  the  science  schools,  if  formed,  fuel,  and  objects  of  that  kind,  exhibited  ja  the 

as  I hope  they  will  be  formed  in  Dublin,  under  museum  should  have  its  composition  given  on 

the  minute  of  the  department.  I should,  think  the  label ; and,  therefore,  Professor  Galloway  has 

that  the  public  lectures  that  would  be  delivered  those  specimens  successively  analysed  by  means 

in  the  evening,  having  special  reference  to  some  of  the  senior  students. 

one  art  or  trade  from  time  to  time,  would  usefully  1364.  Has  that  course  so  adopted  by  Professor 
serve  as  a preparative  for  the  foundation  of  Galloway  been  attended  with  good  results? — 
science  schools.  . Very  good.  I never  knew  a set  of  chemical 

1358.  And  while  you  were  preparing  the  minds  students  make  more  progress  within  the  time 
of  the  people  for  scientific  education  by  the  evening  than  they  have  made. 

lectures,  you  would  be  providing,  to  a certain  ex-  1365.  Are  the  laboratory  students  increasing? — 
tent,  teachers  for  them,  by  the  morning  systematic  They  have  been  increasing  progressively  every 
course? — Yes.  year.  The  first  year  that  Prolessor  Galloway 

1359.  What  means  have  you  of  ascertaining  was  at  work  his  number  of  students  was  15,  and 
the  results  of  the  lectures  you  have  hitherto  in  the  last  year  his  number  of  students  was  74 ; 
given ; have  you  examinations  at  which  prizes  so  that  in  the  eight  years  during  which  Professor 
are  given  ? — W e hold  examinations  at  the  end  of  Galloway  has  been  teacher  of  practical  chemistry 
each  course,  and  we  give  prizes  to  a certain  ex-  his  number  of  students  has  increased-from  15  to  74. 
tent.  The  means  at  our  disposal  for  prizes  are  1366.  Mr.  Waldron.]  In  what  year  was  it  15? — 
exceedingly  limited ; we  have  but  50  1.  available  In  1856-7  he  began  teaching;  he  had  then  15. 
for  prizes,  whilst  at  Jermyn-street  they  have  1367.  Chairman.']  The  lectureson  chemistry  in 
455/.,  I believe,  in  their  last  estimate.  The  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  include  the  prin- 
answering  at  the  examinations  is  exceedingly  ciples  of  crystallography,  of  mineralogy,  the  pro- 
creditable  ; the  standard  of  examination  is  high,  cess  of  smelting,  and  so  on  ? — To  a great  extent 
and  the  answering  is  remarkably  creditable  under  they  do ; our  total  number  of  lectures  available 
the  circumstances,  considering  the  short  time  the  for  that  course  being  only  thirty,  it  is  absolutely 
students'  have  to  prepare.  I beg  to  submit  to  the  necessary  for  the  Professor  to  condense  his  lectures 
Committee  copies  of  the  examination  papers  as  much  as  possible,  and  he  therefore  cannot  enter 
employed  for  the  last  Session.  (Vide  Appendix),  into  any  one  subject  with  the  detail  with  which 

1360.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  it  could  be  entered  into  in  a special  course  on  that 
number  of  registered  students  at  this  present  one  subject,  but  the  principles  of  crystallography 
moment  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  of  and  mineralogy,  and  the  principles  of  metallurgy 
those  at  Jermyn-street? — Our  total  number  of  are  included  in  the  course  of  instruction  given  by 
students  attending  any  classes  in  the  last  year  Professor  Sullivan,  while  practical  metallurgy, 
was  241 ; but  then  some  of  those  are  attending  comprising  assaying  of  every  description,  is  gone 
perhaps  two  or  three  of  the  classes.  I find  into  by  Professor  Galloway,  who  makes  the 
that  in  1862,  the  number  of  registered  paying  students  analyse  and  assay  the  various  ores  of 
students  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  was  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  so  on. 

167,  while  the  number  at  Jermyn-street  was  . 1368.  In  fact,  all  that  Mr.  Scott  described  to  us 

140;  in  1863-4,  the  number  in  our  museum  the  other  day  as  having  been  done  in  his  course 
was  241,  while  the  number  at  Jermyn-street  was  is  really  done  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry? 

187;  so  that  in  the  last  year  the  number  was’  — Essentially  it  is,  but  with  this  difference ; if  Mr. 
about  54  over  Jermyn-street,  and  in  the  year  be-  Scott,  or  Professor  Sullivan,  or  Professor  Galloway 
fore  it  was  27  over  Jermyn-street.  I have  to  laid  himself  out  to  deliver  a course  of  12  lectures 
mention,  that  it  appears  by  a return  which  I beg  upon  one  special  subject,  he  would  of  course  go 
leave  to  submit  to  the  Committee,  that  the  gross  into  a vast  deal  more  detail  than  he  could  in  a 
number  of  students  attending  all  the  separate  general  course,  in  which  metallurgy  should  be 
classes,  was,  in  1857-58  ■ (which  was  the  time  included  as  a part,  but  essentially  it  may  be  said 
when  we  could  consider  the  matter  really  at  work  that  the  elements  of  mineralogy,  crystallography, 
after  the  new  arrangement),  159;  it  is  now  241 and  metallurgy,  are  included  in  the  chemical 
so  that  there  has  been  a very  considerable , and  instruction  now  given  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
steadily  progressive  increase.  . Industry. 

1361.  Besides  the  lectures,  of  which  you  have  1369.  Considerable  stress  has  been  laid  upon 

given  the  Committee  a description,  there  is  also  the  fact,  that  the  apparatus  aud  the  specimens  of 
instruction  given  in  the  laboratory,  is  there  not?  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  used  at  both  insti- 
— Yes.  Mr.  Galloway,  the  chemist  of  the  tutions ; do  you  attach  much  value  to  the  appa- 
museum,  conducts  two  classes  of  practical  che-  ratus  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — It  should 
mistry  students,  a day  class  and  an  evening  be  rather  said  that  the  apparatus  of  the.  Museum 
class.  of  Irish  Industry  is  used  in  both  institutions,  than 

1362.  Are  the  evening  classes  instructed  in  that  the  apparatus  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 

practical  chemistry  as  well  as  the  day  classes  ? — is  so  used.  Most  of  the  apparatus  of  the  Royal 
They  are.  Dublin  Society  was  procured  while  I was  their 

1363.  He  has  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  Professor ; it  was  very  good  at  its  time,  but  that, 

of  the  senior  students  in  carrying  on  analyses  of  I suppose,  is  20  years  ago,  and  all  the  purchases 
metallic  ores  in  the  laboratory,  has  he  not? — of  apparatus  have  been  made  since  by  the  Museum 
Yes  ;,  very  largely.  A very  extensive  series  of  of  Irish  Industry.  I dare  say  our  collection  of 
investigations  have  been  made  by  Professor  Gal-  apparatus  now  is  worth  very  little  short  of  1,000 1. ; , 

loway,  in  concert  with  the  senior  students  of  his  it  is  all  available  for  the  lectures  at  the  Royal 

class,  the  results  of  which  have  been  published  Dublin  Society  just  as  much  as  at  the  Museum 
from  time  to  time  in  scientific  journals,  and  which  of  Irish  Industry  ; but  I would  consider  it  of 
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very  great  importance  that  the  apparatus  should 
m,z>.’  F.R.S.  noj.  jje  carrje(j  backwards  and  forwards  as  it  is 
_ gg  now,  as  it  thereby  causes  much  trouble  and  is 
y liable  to  very  serious  injury.  It  should  be  all  in 
one  place ; the  lectures  should  be  given  in  one 
place,  certainly. 

1370.  Supposing  that  the  retaining  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should  be  resolved 
upon  by  the  Government,  are  there  any  sugges- 
tions you  would  make  to  the  Committee  with 
regard  to  rendering  it  more  efficient  ? — I should 
certainly  wish  that  the  day  lectures  should  be 
entirely  reserved  for  the  class  of  bond  fide  students. 
At  present,  though  we  do  our  best  to  carry  out 
the  system  of  real  technical  instruction,  we  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  appliances  for  it ; we 
are  obliged  as  I mentioned  to  sacrifice  more  to 
mere  popularity  than  is  desirable.  I think  we 
should  have  the  day  lectures  simply  for  bond  fide 
students,  and  we  should  have  the  evening  lectures 
for  the  artisan  classes.  With  regard  .to  the 
locality  of  those  lectures,  I think  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  each  professor,  in  place  of 
lecturing  at  one  time  in  one  place  and  at  another 
time  in  another  place,  should  lecture  always  in 
the  same  place,  and  that  his  appliances  for  his 
lectures  should  be  permanently  at  his  hand ; that, 
for  instance,  certain  of  the  professors  should  lec- 
ture in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  always,  and 
that  certain  other  professors  should  lecture  in  the 
museum  theatre  always.  I think  in-  that  way 
a great  deal  more  efficiency  could  be  given  to 
their  lectures  than  those  courses  can  be  now  con- 
sidered to  have. 

, 1371.  When  you  say  that  they  should  lecture  in 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  you  do  not  mean  under 
the  direction  of  the  committees  or  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — No,  I have  felt  and  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  Government  must  make  up 
its  mind,  and  either  return  to  what  was,  I think, 
the  old  condition  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
with  merely  popular  lectures,  in  which  latter 
case  the  administration  might  be  very  properly  . 
vested,  as  it  formerly  was,  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  or  else,  if  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
carry  on  a system  of  instruction  in  the  industrial 
arts  which  would  prepare  young  meri.  for  their 
future  careers,  enabling  them  to  become  useful 
membqys  of  society,  I think  that  then  it  would  be 
* quite  impracticable  to  carry  on  such  a system 
under  a large  popular  body ; I do  not  think  that 
the  function  of  directing  the  education  of  a body 
of  young  men,  maintaining  discipline  amongst 
them,  and  seeing  that  the  various  courses  of  the  * 
professors  were  properly  conceived  and  efficiently 
carried  out,  could  possibly  be  exercised  with  due 
responsibility  by  a body  that  consists  of  a large 
number  of  people,  and  is  liable  to  change,  both 
as  to  opinions  and  as  to  individuals. 

1372.  As  regards  the  staff  of  the  museum, 
would  you  assimilate  it  in  any  way  or  extend  it  to 
the  same  scale  as  that  of  Jermyn-street? — Yes. 
If  any  system  of  education  were  to  be  earned  out, 
the  staff  would  require  to  be  extended  at  least  to 
the  extent  it  is  at  Jermyn-street.  At  Jermyn- 
street  they  have  two  professorships,  which  we 
want  very  much,  and  have  long  felt  the  want  of, 
but  under  the  sort  of  provisional  existence  we 
were  in,  of  course  they  could  not  be  got.  We 
should  have  a professor  for  performing  the  func- 
4 tions  that  Professor  Willis  performs  in  Jermyn- 
street,  and  also  a professor  acting  in  a similar 
• capacity  to  that  of  Mr. Warrington  Smythe.  Those 

are  both  departments  indispensable  in  a system  of 


, education  applied  to  mining  and  the  other  indus- 
trial arts ; and  we  would  also  require  (as  it  mio-ht 
be  in  connexion  with  the  School  of  Art  in  the 
• Royal  Dublin  Society)  a mastev  specially  for 
mechanical  drawing  and  descriptive  geometry. 

1373.  Dr.  Willis  is  Professor  of  Applied  Me-* 
ehanics  in  Jermyn-street? — Yes;  Dr.  Barker’s 
chair  with  us  corresponds  precisely  to  the  chair 
that  Professor  Tyndal  occupies  in  J ermyn-street, 
that  is,  Experimental  Physics,  but  not  at  all  em- 
bracing the  higher  applied  mechanics,  which  is 
not  given  at  all  with  us,  but  which  is  given  in 
J ermyn-street  by  Professor  Willis. 

1374.  If  the  educational  functions  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  were  transferred  to  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  Mr.  Scott,  I presume,  might 
occupy  the  position  there  which  Mr.  Warrington 
Smytlie  occupies  at  Jermyn-street? — I have  not 
the  honour  of  knowing  Mr.  Scott  jiersonally,  but 
from  all  I have  heard  of  him,  I should  suppose  him 
to  be  a very  competent  person  for  such  a position 
as  that. 

1375.  You  made  some  observations  with  re- 
gard to  your  disapprobation  of  a fluctuating 
body  like  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  havino- 
charge  of  scientific  education ; you  are  aware 
that  some  alterations  are  proposed  to  be  made  in 
the  constitution  of  the  council,  so  as  to  bring 
the  council  into  direct  communication  with  the 
Government,  and  render  its  decisions  on  all  ques- 
tions final  ? — I may  be  wrong  in  the  impression  I 
have  formed  with  regard  to  that  proposed  change, 
but  I do  not  tiling  it  would,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  affect  the  position  of  the  society  as  to  the 
question  of  directing  a system  of  education. 

137G.  The  Commissioners’  Report  says,  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  when  the  constitution  is 
improved,  “ may  be  entrusted  with  the  disburse- 
ment of  grants  of  Parliament  with  as  much  con- 
fidence as  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum ; ” 
are  you  aware  whether  the  trust  of  the  British 
Museum  meets  with  the  general  approbation  of 
scientific  men  in  this  country? — I could  not  under- 
take to  say,  but  I am  quite  sure  that  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  would  administer  their  trust 
quite  as  well  as  any  body  at  all  similar  in  this 
country.  The  functions  of  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  I would  say,  are  precisely  similar 
to  those  which  I think  might  be  very  fairly  given 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  that  is  to  say  very 
little  more  than  the  conservation  of  the  property. 
The  arrangement  of  the  collections  in  the  museum 
is  in  the  hands  of  certain  scientific  officers ; it  is 
a vexy  simple  matter,  and  very  little  more  than 
detail,  and  there  is  no  responsibility  beyond  seeing 
that  nothing  is  stolen  or  lost.  Everything  con- 
nected with  the  museum  or  exhibition  responsi- 
bility I should  say  would  be  very  effectively  done 
by  the  committees  or  the  council,  but  when  you 
come  to  take  a young  man  from  his  parents,  who 
say  to  you,  "We  wish  you  to  prepare  him  to  be 
a chemist  or  a metallurgist,  or  a mining  engi- 
neer;”  you  say, “We  will  prepare  him  for  his 
future  life,  we  will  see  that  he  gets  proper  in- 
struction, we  will  see  that  he  turns  out  at  the  end 
of  three  or  four  years  with  a good  scientific  edu- 
cation, and  able  to  take  his  place  in  his  profes- 
sion that  is  a sort  of  responsibility  that  a com- 
mittee of  11  members,  or  a council  of  21,  cannot 
possibly  take,  because  if  that  young  man  got  bad 
instruction,  and  turned  out  worthless  at  the  end 
of  the  time,  no  one  would  be  responsible;  the 
parents  cannot  come  to  a council  of  21  and 
challenge 
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challenge  them  about  it,  nor  could  the  Govern- 
ment dismiss  a council  of  21. 

1377.  If  great  fault  is  found  by  scientific  men 
in  England  to  the  fluctuating  character  of  the 
CommTttees  of  the  British  Muscrnn,  rSliich  is 
merely  an  exhibitional  institution,  would  not  far 
*oreater  fault  be  found  with  confiding  any  portion 
of  the  educational  functions  of  the  country  to  a 
similar  fluctuating  body  ? — I would  put  out  of  the 
question  altogether  as  impracticable  such  a body 
bavin"  charge  of  the  scientific  education  of  the 
country.  The  education  could  not  go  on;  it 
would  come  to  a dead-lock  before  long.  I do  not 
know  what  shortcomings  may  have  been  found 
in  the  case  of  the  British  Museum  Trust ; but  I 
should  say  that  a body  like  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  would  administer  fairly  and  efficiently 
the  purely  exhibitional  functions  entrusted  to 
them.  But  the  moment  you  go  beyond  a few 
mere  popular  lectures  that  would  involve  no  prac- 
tical responsibility,  you  could  not  have  education 
carried  on  by  a fluctuating  popular  body;  you 
must  then  have  direct  personal  responsibility ; so 
that,  if  its  efficiency  is  not  carried  out  even  to  its 
smallest  ramifications,  you  can  at  once  put  your 
hand  upon  the  offender,  and  deal  with  him.  And 
unless  the  Government  is  prepared  to  carry  on 
education  in  that  spirit,  I would  say  the  less  they 
burn  their  fingers  with  it  the  better. 

1378.  Does  not  this  report  recommend  that 
the  scientific  education  of  Ireland  should,  to  a 
large  extent,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal 


Dublin  Society? — That  report  proposes  to  abolish 
scientific  education,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
residuary  fragment,  and  to  place  that  small  resi- 
duary fragment  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  under  circumstances  which  would  infal- 
libly secure  its  total  inefficiency. 

137  9.  Lord  Carlisle  takes  very  great  interest, 
does  he  not,  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
and  in  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  ? — I have 
always  heard  him  say  so. 

1380.  He  has  generally  been  president  on  that 
occasion  ? — Yes ; I think  on  every  occasion  since 
he  became  Lord  Lieutenant. 

1381.  I may  assume  than  he  is  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  working  of  the  establishment? 
— No  person  in  his  station  more  so;  and  not 
merely  has  his  Excellency  been  pleased  to  pre- 
side at  our  distribution  of  premiums,  but  he  has 
on  many  occasions  come  to  the  Museum  in  the 
daytime,  and  examined  the  collections  and  satis- 
fied himself  as  to  their  condition. 

1382.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
has  stated,  through  Sir  Thomas  Larcom,  that  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  “ would  be  con- 
sidered, as  regards  industrial  education,  to  be  a 
reversal  of  the  original  intention,  and  of  the 
policy  which  has  been  pursued  for  the  last  30 
years  in  Government  education  in  Ireland?” 
■—I  am  aware  of  that  statement,  and  I believe  it 
to  be  perfectly  true. 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  GREGORY,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Robert  Kane,  m.d.,  f. r. s.,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


Sir  JR.  Kane,  1383.  Chairman.']  Has  the  number  of  students 
m.d.,  f.r.s.  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 

dustry  greatly  increased  during  the  last  year  ? — 

9 May  It  has  increased ; in  the  last  year  the  total  num- 
i 864.  ter  0f  students  in  the  laboratory  was  74. 

1384.  Is  that  the  largest  number  of  students 
there  has  been  in  the  laboratory  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  museum  ? — It  is ; in  the  preced- 
ing year  it  was  57,  in  the  year  preceding  that  it 
was  47,  in  the  year  preceding  that  it  was  28,  in 
the  year  preceding  that  it  was  36,  in  the  year 
before  that  it  was  45,  in  the  year  before  that  it 
was  39,  in  the  year  before  that  it  was  15,  and  in 
the  year  before  that  it  was  11,  which  was  the 
first  year  in  which  practical  chemistry  was  taught. 

1385.  Have  you  made  any  analysis  of  the 
grants  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  as  given 
in  the  Estimates  for  1862-3,  showing  the  amounts 
taken  really  for  the  service  of  the  museum,  and 
the  amounts  which  ought  to  be  charged  to  other 
establishments  and  under  other  heads? — I have 
done  so ; I beg  to  hand  in  to  the  Committee  an 
analysis  of  the  grant  to  the  museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  as  it  appears  in  the  Estimates  for 
1862-3,  showing  the  amounts  taken  really  for 
the  service  of  the  museum,  and  the  amounts 
which  properly  belong  to  other  establishments, 
and  which  ought  to  be  charged  under  other  heads 
( handing  in  the  same. — Vide  Appendix). 

1386.  The  total  amount  of  museum  vote  in  the 
Estimates  is  5,062 1.  ? — Yes,  of  which  only 
3,007  I.  10  s.  really  belong  to  the  museum. 

1387.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  result  ? — In 
the  case  of  other  establishments  belonging  to 
the  public,  where  the  property  is  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Works,  the  rents  and  taxes,  and  ex- 
penses of  the  buildings  are  brought  forward  under 
the  Board  of  W orks  estimates,  and  do  not  appear 
in  the  estimates  taken  for  the  actual  objects  of 
those  establishments.  That  amounts  in  the  case 
of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  to  803 1.  6 s. 
Then  our  lecture  system  is  carried  on  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  partly  under 
the  committee  of  lectures;  consequently  the 
estimate  of  expense  for  that  department  ought  to 
be  distributed  between  the  establishments  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  taken,  and  one  half  of  that 
being  removed  from  the  estimate  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  would  be  the  sum  of  602 1. 


The  lectures  being  in  common  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  that  body  should  pay  half  the 
salaries  of  the  five  professors.  There  are  three 
lecturers  at  200  l,  and  two  at  100 1,  that  is  800 1, 
of  which  I take  400  /.  as  properly  chargeable  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Then,  amongst  the 
porters,  there  is  one  porter  entirely,  and  another 
porter  partially,  in  attendance  upon  those  pro- 
fessors at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  whose  wages 
amount  to  52  Z. ; then  half  the  vote  for  outfit  and 
illustration  for  lectures,  which  is  300 1.,  viz.,  150  /., 
should  similarly  be  charged  to  the  Royal  Dublin  ■ 
Society,  if  it  was  entirely  independent ; the  total 
of  those  being  the  sum  of  602  I.  Then  the  vote  for 
the  provincial  lectures,  with  which  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  has  nothing  to  do,  is  500 1. ; ' 
then  there  are- books  and  other  expenses  arising 
from  the  connexion  of  the  museum  with  the 
geological  survey,  which  should  otherwise  be 
defrayed  from  the  vote  taken  for  the  geological 
survey,  and  the  lowest'  estimate  that  can  be  made 
for  that  is  150 1.  The  sum  of  those  items  leaves 
the  net  amount,  which  is  taken  for  actual  museum 
services,  at  3,007 1.,  accounting  for  the  total 
amount  of  museum  vote  in  the  Estimates  of# 
5,062  l.  16  s. 

1388.  Mr.  Peel  ih  the  Treasury  Minute  of  the 
20th  April  1863,  states,  “ that  the  amalgamation 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  would 
involve  a considerable  saving  of  public  money  in 
the  substitution  of  one  institution  for  the  two, 
which  at  present  cost  the  public  about  12,000  /. 
a year.”  Have  you  made  any  calculation  of  the 
financial  result  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  t 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry? — I am  convinced 
there  would  be  no  money  saving  whatever  in  the 
matter  ; at  least  not  for  a very  considerable  time, 
until  the  existing  officers  of  the  institution  died 
off.  I have  prepared  a comparative  estimate  of. 
the  financial  results  of  the  changes  in  the  relations 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  proposed  by  the  Treasury  Com- 
missioners, and  the  result  at  which  I have  arrived 
is  the  following : — The  present  expenditure  to  be 
saved  by  the  new  arrangements  consists  in,  first, 
the  salaries  of  officers  that  are  to  be  abolished. 
There  is  the  director,  400 1. ; the  chemist,  200  l. ; 
the  curator,  200 1. ; the  professor  of  physics, 
200 1. ; the  professor  of  chemistry,  200 1. ; the 
professor 
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professor  of  zoology,  100 /.,  and  tlie  clerk  and  that  would  be  practicable  consistently  with  justice  Sir  R.  Kane, 
accountant,  whose  salary  is  at  present  160/.  to  the  parties  concerned;  and  that  makes  the  »r.n.,  f.r.s. 

Then  there  are  the  incidental  laboratory  charges,  new  expenditure  which  is  to  be  incurred,  1,920  /.,  

100  /.,  and  sundry  miscellaneous  expenses,  which,  whereas  the  saving  would  be  1,760  /.  The  result,  0 

at  the  outside,  could  not  go  beyond  200/.,  making  therefore,  is,  that  there  would  be  an  absolute  *804. 

a total  amount  of  savings  of.  1,760  /.  The  new  increase  of  expenditure  of  160  /. ; and  I have  not 
expenditure  which  would  necessarily  be  incurred  in  preparing  that  estimate,  at  all  taken  into 
under  the  arrangement  proposed,  would  be,  in  account  the  necessity  for  the  erection  of  any 
the  first  instance,  the  retiring  allowances  to  all  additional  buildings.  (The  Witness  handed  in  the 
the  officers  whose  offices  are  abolished ; and  the  statement. — (Vide  Appendix.) 

Commissioners  specially  recommend  that  those  1389.  Additional  buildings  would  be  ncces- 
officers  should  be  treated  in  a liberal  spirit.  I sary,  would  they  not  ?— I believe  the  building 
therefore  have  taken  their  retiring  allowances  at  which  has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation 
three-fourths  of  their  salaries,  which  I believe  is  an  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society’s  Museum  is  cer- 
■ordinary  rate  of  compensation  in  the  case  of  the  tainly  not  more  than  what  is  absolutely  required 
abolition  of  an  office.  Putting  those  at  three-  for  the  collections  they  already  possess.  There 
fourths  of  the  existing  salaries,  and  then  con-  are  some  collections  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
sidering  that  under  such  an  arrangement  it  would  Industry  which  we  have  always  intended  to  hand 
be  impossible  to  continue  taking  from  Dr.  Scouler  over  to  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  as  soon  as 
the  proportion  of  his  salary,  but  that  Mr.  Scott,  their  museum  is  ready  for  their  reception;  viz., 
if  he  continued  as  professor  of  mineralogy,  and  the  collections  of  birds  and  fishes  that  we  have, 
at  the  same  time  curator  of  the  Miner alogical  which  were  formed  by  Colonel  Portlock  during 
Museum,  certainly  should  have  his  full  salary  the  original  survey  of  Ireland.  Those  we  have 
given  to  him,  without  trenching  upon  Dr.  Scouler’s  only  considered  ourselves  as  accommodating,  till 
means,  that  would  be  200 /.  for  Mr.  Scott’s  salary,  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  were  ready  to  take 
Then  with  regard'  to  the  professor  of  botany,  them.  Those  would  require  a certain  space, 
there  is  this  peculiarity ; the  salary  of  the  pro-  The  collections  of  natural  history  and  minerals 
lessor  of  botany  is  200  /.  a year,  but  it  was  the  which  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  have  are  very 

wish  of  the  heads  of  the  department  that  there  large,  and  would  require  very  great  space ; the 

should  be  some  lectures  on  zoology  also  given,  agricultural  museum  would  occupy  the  whole  of 

Professor  Harvey  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the  the  ground-floor  story  of  that  new  building,  so 

trouble  himself  of  giving  those  lectures  on  zoology,  that  I should  certainly  say,  that  the  erection  of  a 
as  his  were  particularly  devoted  to  botany,  and  he  totally  new  set  of  buildings  would  be  necessary 
therefore  consented  to  an  arrangement  by  which  for  the  accommodation  of  any  collections  that 
he  gave  up  half  of  his  salary  to  a gentleman  who  would  go  from  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
was  appointed  professor  of  zoology.  But  Dr.  1390.  You  are  not  referring  at  present,  I pre- 
IIarvey  would  certainly  very  properly  expect  a siime,  to  any  accommodation  that  may  be  neces- 
restoration  of  that  salary  which  actually  belongs  sary  for  the  special  collections  of  the  geological 
to  him ; he  could  not,  without  injustice,  be  con-  survey,  in  case  those  should  be  removed  ? — No ; 
tinued  on  100/.,  when  the  giving  up  of  the  I have  not  taken  that  into  account.  I am  speak- 
second  100  /.  was  his  mva  free  choice,  and  only  ing  solely  with  regard  to  the  technical  collections, 
for  a special  provisional  purpose.  If  the  autho-  The  accommodation  necessary  for  the  geological 
ritics  do  not  wish  the  lectures  on  zoology  given,  survey  would,  of  course,  be  described  more  ac- 
of  course  the  professorship  falls  back  into  its  curately  by  Mr..  Jukes  than  I could  pretend  to 
original  position,  and  Dr.  Harvey  gets  his  200  /.  describe  it,  but  I do  not  believe  it  could  at  all  be 
like  any  ether  professor.  The  Commissioners  accommodated  on  the  premises  of  the  Eoyal  Dub- 
. recommend  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  pro-  lin  Society, 
fessor  of  agriculture  of  50  /. ; and  it  will  be  found  1391.  From  Mr.  Lowe’s  letter  to  the  Treasury, 
that  the  director  of  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  dated  the  26th  of  May  1863,  it  appears  to  be  the 
Dublin  Society  considers  that,  under  the  new  opinion  of  the  Council  of  Education,  that  the 
arrangements,  it  would  be  indispensable  for  him  geological  collections  may  just  as  well  be  exlii- 
to  have  two  assistant  curators  in  the  museum.  Sited  in  one  Museum  as  in  the  other,  and  that 
I would  charge  one  of  those  as  inevitably  arising  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  practica- 
frorn  the  new  arrangement.  The  Commission  bility  of  their  removal  to  the  National  Gallery 
recommend,  also,  that  the  laboratory  expenses  of  building,  which  was  assigned  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
the  professor  of  chemistry  under  the  new  ment  to  the  Trustees  of  Marshe’s  Library  ? — Of 
arrangement  should  be  properly  compensated  for,  course  other  persons  would  be  more  competent  to 
which  would  take  100  /.  And  when  the  increased  speak  with  regard  to  the  accommodation  required 
■duties  arising  from  the  amalgamation  and  con-  for  the  National  Gallery  than  I could  be  supposed 
solidation  of  the  institutions  are  thrown  upon  the  to  be,  but  I believe  that  that  proposal  to  put 
administrative  officers  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Marshe’s  Library  in  that  building  was  entirely  a • 
Society,  it  would  be,  of  course,  only  proper  that  mistake  from  the  commencement,  and  was  always 
their  salaries  should  be  increased  in  a correspond-  entirely  opposed  to  the  wishes  and  ideas  of  the  per- 
ing  way.  There  are  letters  as  appendices  to  the  sons  who  subscribed  the  money  towards  the  erection 
Eeport  of  the  Commission  from  the  Eegistrar,  of  that  building.  What  we  subscribed  the  money 
and  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  for,  and  what  we  transferred  it  in  a certain  degree 
Society,  pressing  very  properly  and  very  satis-  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  for,  was 
factorily  the  insufficiency  of  their  present  remu-  the  accommodation  of  a National  Gallery,  which 
neration,  and  the  necessity  for  increasing  it,  if  should  be  a memorial  of  the  Exhibition  ot  1853  in 
the  new  arrangements  are  carried  out  Looking  Dublin ; but  we  certainly  never  contemplated, 
to  the  number  of  the  officers,  it  is  a very  low  when  we  were  subscribing  that  money,  the  recep- 
estimate  to  assume  an  increase  in  that  adminis-  tion  either  of  Marshe’s  Library  or  the  Geological 
trative  expenditure  of  300 /.  I believe  that  every  Survey  there.  ‘ 

one  of  those  items  is  calculated  at  the  lowest  rate  1392.'  Do  you  admit  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
0.69.  K 3 in 
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Sir  R.  Kane,  in  fiie  Treasury  Minute  of  the  20th  of  April 
m.d.,  f.r.s.  1863,  that  the  National  Gallery  building  has 

been  erected  at  the  public  expense  ? — Not  at  all ; 

9 May  that  is  incorrect,at  least,  as  given  absolutely  there. 
1064.  A certain  sum  of  public  money  has  been  voted  in 
aid  to  supplement  the  sum  of  money  raised  by 
subscription.  I had  the  honour  of  acting  as 
honorary  secretary,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Alexander  Boyle,  to  the  committee  which 
raised  that  fund;  and  we  handed  over  5,000/. 
in  cash  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery 
for  the  purpose  of  that  building,  and  that  was  sup- 
plemented in  the  first  instance,  I believe,  by 
2,500  /.  from  the  Government,  and  by  a further 
advance  afterwards,  as  a more  expensive  cha- 
racter was  given  to  the  building  than  was  first 
intended,  in  order  to  make  it  harmonise  fully 
with  the  building  for  the  museum  that  had  been 
erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lawn ; but  it 
cannot  at  all  be  considered  as  having  been  built 
at  the  public  expense  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
described  in  the  Treasury  Minute. 

1.393.  Sir  Caiman  O'Loghlen. ] Dp  you  know 
how  much  the  building  cost? — I do  not  recollect 
the  exact  sum. 

1394.  Chairman.]  You  do  not  admit,  I pre- 
sume, that  the  Government  has  a right  to  apply 
that  building  to  any  purposes  to  which  they 
please  to  apply  it? — I would  say,  certainly  not, 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  who  subscribed 
the  money,  and  who  certainly  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  joint  owners. 

1395.  Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen.]  There  being  an 
Act  of  Parliament  regulating  how  the  building 
is  to  be  applied,  it  could  not  without  the  repeal 
of  that  Act  of  Parliament  be  applied  to  any  other 
purpose  ? — No. 

1396.  Chairman.’]  You  stated  in  one  of  your 
former  answers  that  Lord  Lincoln  originally  de- 
signed the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  to  be  a 
national  Irish  school  of  chemistry  and  science 
applied  to  the  arts ; have  you  any  document  with 
you  upon  which  you  rest  that  assertion  ? — In  the 
original  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Lord  Lincoln, 
founding  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  as 
it  was  then  termed,  there  is  this  paragraph,  which 
I will  beg  to  quote : “ It  is  needless  for  me,  I feel 
assured,  to  enter  into  any  minute  specification  of 
your  duties.  The  application  of  such  a collection  ' 
as  it  is  hoped  may  be  eventually  formed  to  the 
varied  purposes  of  mining,  of  agriculture,  and  of 
the  arts  will  present  a field  for  analysis  and  illus- 
tration, the  resources  of  which  it  will,  of  course, 
be  your  chief  duty  to  explore,  and  ultimately  to 
place  before  the  public  in  such  an  intelligible 
and  popular  form  as  shall  best  accord  with  the 
objects  of  such  an  institution.” 

1397..  I presume  you  gather  from  that  letter  of 
Lord  Lincoln,  that  it  was  not  originally  intended 
to  confine  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  to  a 
• museum  of  economic  geology? — The  title  of 
the  museum  was  then  that  of  fC  Economic  Geo- 
logy,” but,  certainly  in  all  my  communications 
with  Lord  Lincoln,  I always  understood  from 
him.  that  its  object  was  the  exploration  and  illus- 
tration of  all  the  resources  of  Ireland,  that  might 
be  made  the  basis  of  the  introduction  or  develop- 
ment of  industry  in  its  general  application. 

1398.  Mr.  Waldron.]  What  is  the  date  of  that 
letter?— March  29th,  1845. 

1399.  Chairman.]  Is  the  impression  you  de- 
rived from  that  letter  corroborated  by  the  Minute 
of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  of  the 
11th  of  April  1854? — Dr.  Playfair’s  letter  on  the 


part,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  defining  the  position 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  expressly  states  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  supply  industrial  education  for  the 
classes  that  would  wish  in  Ireland  to  pursue  any 
kind  of  industrial  career.  It  says : “ My  Lords 
thereupon  determine  the  limits  of  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  and  direct  that  its  collections  shall 
in  future  be  confined  to  the  illustrations  required 
by  a Technological  Museum,  having  reference  to 
the  industrial  arts  and  to  such  collections  as  may 
arise  during  the  progress  of  the  Geological  Survey 
with  which  it  is  connected.”  Then  further  on 
in  that  letter,  is  this  passage  : “ My  Lords,  in 
bringing  the  Educational  Votes  hitherto  taken  by 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  connexion  with  the 
scheme  for  industrial  education  entrusted  by 
Parliament  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  give  to 
them  greatly  increased  efficiency,  and  make  them 
bear  more  directly  on  the  instruction  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  on  the  technical 
education  of  those  who  intend  to  prosecute  occu- 
pations connected  with  the  industrial  arts.”  That 
distinctly  indicates  the  formation  of  a regular 
course  of  education  for  persons  connected  with 
the  industrial  arts,  and,  necessarily,  the  organisa- 
tion of  a school  of  industry. 

1400.  I presume  .you  have  read  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Lowe  of  the  26th  of  May  1863  ? — I have. 

1401.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  views  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  were 
carried  out,  they  would  virtually  do  away  with 
any  advanced  course  of  scientific  education  in 
Ireland,  leaving  the  schools  under  the  Science 
and  Art  M inute  to  provide  the  merest  elementary 
instruction? — Yes.  If  the  views  they  appear  to 
put  forward  in  this  correspondence  were  carried 
out,  they  would  abolish  everything  in  regard  to 
superior  scientific  instruction  in  Ireland  outside 
the  universities.  They  would  abolish  every- 
thing except  the  schools  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Minute,  and  those  schools  can  never  be  more 
than  very  elementary  schools,  calculated  for  the 
artisan  classes  merely. 

1402.  That  would  be  the  case  if  you  transferred 
the  chairs  of  mineralogy  and  geology  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  if  you  did  away  with  the* 
operations  of  the  Committee  of  Lectures? — I 
think  any  lectures  delivered  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  must  necessarily  be  of  a merely  popular 
and  general  character.  The  Society  itself  would, 
I should  imagine,  think  that  they  were  travelling 
out  of  their  functions  if  they  attempted  anything 
more.  U nder  such  a system  there  could,  therefore, 
be  b°  proper  industrial  education  given,  and  no 
possibility  of  doing  what  I believe  to  be  a very  im- 
portant matter,  namely,  preparing  masters,  who 
would  subsequently  become  the  managers  of  the 
schools  under  the  Science  and  Art  Minute.  In 
J ermyn-street  they  have  lately  superadded  a most 
valuable  function  to  their  education  there,  by  the 
institution  of  a system  of  lectures  specially  in- 
tended for  the  training  of  persons  who  intend  to 
become  certificated  teachers,  and  I understand 
that  the  establishment  of  that  system  has  been  at- 
tended with  highly  useful  results.  Such  has  also 
been  done  (of  course,  on  a smaller  scale)  already 
in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry : persons  have 
been  trained  in  the  museum  who  have  since  be- 
come masters,  and  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  their  pupils  have  been  of  a very  surprising 
character.  The  results  obtained  in  the  few 
Science  Schools  which  we  have  in  Ireland  have 
been  far  beyond  the  average  of  the  results  ob- 
tained 
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tained  here.  I would  consider  it  a very  great 
lo-s  to  the  country  if  the  system  that  has  already 
home  such  fruit,  and  which  promises  to  bear  still 
more,  were  in  auy  way  interfered  with. 

1403.  It  would  be  virtually  reducing  Dublin  to 
the  position  of  a provincial  town,  would  it  not,  if 
we  had  to  look  to  London  for  certificated  scien- 
tific teachers? — It  would  even  do  much  worse  ; 
because,  after  all,  the  interposition  of  the  Channel 
makes  the  break  in  the  communication  far  be- 
yond what  the  mere  geographical  distance  would 
seem  to  indicate.  For  instance,  if  you  take  New- 
castle, or  a town  in  the  North  of  England,  really 
as  far  off  as  Dublin?  the  directness  of  its  com- 
munication with  London,  and  its  identification 
with  London,  are  far  greater  than  you  can  ever  have 
in  the  case  of  a separate  island  with  the  sea  inter- 
posed, which  will  always  be  a great  obstacle  to  the 
communication;  and,  besides,  I think  there  would 
be  nothing  gained  by  it.  I think,  both  for  the  public 
service  and' for  the  sake  of  economy,  the  thing  can 
he  very  much  better  done  by  allowing  a separate 
centre  to  a certain  extent  to  exist  in  Dublin,  of 
course  under  proper  control.  But  the  attempt 
to  centralize  everything  in  London  is,  I think, 
both  politically  and  financially,  a very  serious 
mistake.  The  moral  effect  of  it  is  very  bad ; and  I 
think,  in  a money  point  of  view,  there  is  by  no 
means  any  saving.  In  Mr.  Lowe’s  letter  there  is 
a remark  that  anybody  who  woidd  be  disposed  to 
fret  industrial  education  in  Dublin  could  readily 
come,  over  and  get  it  in  London.  Any  person 
who  really  knows  the  circumstances  of  the 
classes  that  apply  themselves  to  industrial  pur- 
suits) and  knows  the  relative  expense  of  living 
and  so  on,  would,  of  course,  see  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  foundation  for  such  a statement  as 
that. 

1404.  I think  you  have  already  stated  that 
you  attach  much  value  to  the  continuance  of  the 
provincial  lectures  ? — I believe  them  to  be  ex- 
tremely useful.  I believe  that  they  are  the 
means  of  diffusing  through  the  country  at  large 
a taste  for  the  appreciation  of  scientific  studies 
that  is  highly  valuable,  tending  to  give  the 
young  men  in  the  country  towns  something  else 
to  think  of  than  drilling  and  marching,  and  tend- 
ing to  turn  their  attention  to  employment  which 
woidd  be  really  productive  of  benefit  to  the 
country  and  to  themselves. 

1405.  Would  the  general  science  system  be 
. sufficient  of  itself  without  the  lectures  ? — If  the 

country  was  already  in  such  an  advanced  condi- 
tion, and  the  supply  of  masters  so  abundant  that 
the  science  system,  as  established  in  this  country, 
could  be  applied  to  Ireland,  very  pbssibly  satis- 
factory results  might  flow  from  it;  but  that  is 
not  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  this  moment,  nor 
can  it  be  for  a long  time. 

1406.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Lowe  that  the 
general  science  system  may  be  worked  to  any 
standard  of  acquirement  thought  desirable,  by 
simply  raising  the  standard  of  examination,  and 
augmenting  the  fees  to  the  teacher  sufficiently  to 
make  it  remunerative? — No;  that  is  a total 
fallacy.  You  never  can  bring  the  acquirements 
of  a class  of  students  beyond  the  level  of  its 
master.  Individual  students  may  go  beyond  the 
level  of  their  master,  but  you  can  never  bring 
the  acquirements  of  the  class  beyond  the  level  of 
the  acquirements  of  the  individual  teaching 
them ; so  that  no  amount  of  severity  of  examina- 
tion, and  no  amount  of  money  given  in  prizes, 
could  possibly  bring  the  class  to  any  higher 

0.69. 


standard  than  that  fixed  by  the  acquirements  of  Sir  R.  Kane, 
the  individual  who  is  their  teacher.  The  way  to  m.d.,  t.r.s. 

raise  the  standard  of  education  in  the  class  is  to  

raise  the  standard  of  capability  of  the  teacher ; 9 May 

and  there  is  no  provision  for  doing  that  in  the  . 1^4- 
arrangements  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment as  regards  Ireland. 

1407.  In  regal’d  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
annual  grant  for  the  purchase  of  specimens,  and 
so  on,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  annual  grant  ? — 

£.  400. 

1408.  I see,  in  referring  to  the  Report  of  1857, 
the  cost  of  the  specimens  purchased  and  added 
to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  from  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  31st  of  December  1857,  amounts 
to  312  l.  3s.  lid.,  and  I find  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  sum  of  money  actually 
expended  and  the  amount  annually  voted ; how 
do  you  account  for  that? — The  reason  for  that  is 
that  the  list  printed  annually  in  our  Report  con- 
tains only  the  specimens  and  models  purchased ; 
it  does  not  contain  the  books.  The  grant  of  the 
400 1.  is  both  for  museum  purchases  and  for 
library  purchases. 

1409.  Is  any  portion  of  that  400 /.  diverted  to 

any  purpose  whatever  except  that  for  which 
Parliament  has  voted  it?— No,  none  whatever; 
moreover,  the  Report  to  the  Science  and  Art  r 

Department  is  made  for  the  calendar  year, 

from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December, 
while  the  vote  is  taken  for  the  financial  year,  from 
the  1st  of  April  to  the  31st  of  March;  there- 
fore the  expenditure  as  returned  on  the  31st  of 
March  might  be  very  materially  different  from 
the  expenditui’e  as  returned  to  the  31st  of  De- 
cember. I have,  in  this  Return,  reduced  the  ex- 
penditure, both  for  books  and  specimens  for  the 
museum,  to  the  same  standard  from  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary to  the  31st  of  December,  and  that  shows 
that  the  total  amount  is  rather  more  than  the 
annual  grant  of 400  /. — ( The  Witness  handed  in  the 
Return.  Vide  Appendix). 

1410.  It  appears  that  on  the  average,  for  the 
last  six  years,  you  have  spent  a little  more  than 
the  400  l,  viz.  413 1.  ?— Yes.  In  the  case  of  pur- 
chases of  models  and  specimens,  _ and  so  on,  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  the  thing  within  an  absolutely 
strict  limit,  but  we  obtain  the  permission  of  the 
Department  for  any  excess.  I will  hand  in  a 
Return  of  the  mode  of  expenditure'  of  the  400 1, 
in  which  the  museum  purchases  are  reduced  to 
the  fullest  detail.  That  return  is  for  10  years, 
from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  31st  of  March  in 
each  year.— ( The  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
Statement.  Vide  Appendix.) 

1410. *  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  Have  you  a gene- 
ral balance-sheet  of  the  income  and  expenditure 
for  the  last  year  ? — I have  a Return  of  the  ex-: 
penditure,  under  the  various  heads,  for  the  last 
•10  years  (handing  in  the  same.  Vide  Appendix). 

1411.  Chairman.]  The  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry is  larger  in  its  scope  than  the  Museum  in 
Jermyn-street.,  is  it  not? — With  the  approval 
of  Lord  Carlisle,  when  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works,  its  name  was  changed  and  its  objects 
extended.  We  have  endeavoured  to  embrace,  to 
a certain  extent,  the  illustration  of  objects  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  having  relation 
to  industry,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  mineral 
kingdom,  which  alone  are  exhibited  in  J ermyn- 
street.  We  have,  in  fact,  endeavoured  to  do 
(of  course  on  a small  scale ) what  is  partly  done  at 
Kensington  by  two  very  important  museums,  # 
which  they  have,  one  of  which  they  call  their 

4 Food  . 
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Sir  S.  Kane,  Food  Museum,  and  another  which  they  term  their 
m.d.,  f.k.s.  Museum  of  Animal  Products.  We,  though  not 
following  precisely  the  same  plan,  endeavour  to 
illustrate  the  application  of  animal  and  vegetable 
products  in  the  industrial  arts;  and  that  of 
course  brings  us  to  a somewhat  more  extended 
scope  than  is . embraced  by  the  Jermyn-street 
Museum. 

1412.  Therefore,  you  are  doing  nothing  more  ' 
for  Ireland,  I presume,  than  what  the  Jermyn- 
street  and  Kensington  Museum  are  doing  for 
England? — We  do  not  at  all  trench  upon  the 
question  of  art;  but  we  endeavour  to  combine  the 
scientific  element  of  the  Kensington  Museum 
with  the  scientific  element  of  the  J ermyn-street 
Museum,  as  there  is  not  any  other  place  in 
Dublin  where  the  same  thing  is  done. 

1413.  There  has  been  a communication  for- 
warded to  me  on  the  part  of  certain  students  of 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  in  which  they 
state,  that  “for  the  first  two  or  three  sessions  full 
courses  of  lectures  were  given  in  each  branch 
of  the  sciences,  both  in  the  day  time  and  in  the 
evening,  and  the  latter  were  very  fully  attended, 
and  many  students  passed  the  examinations  with 
great  credit,  surpassing  in  many  instances  those 
of  the  day  courses.  A change  in  the  arrange- 
ments was  then  made  by  the  committee  of 
lectures  in  Dublin  Castle,  which  is  composed  in 
part  of  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; 
the  evening  lectures  were  much  curtailed  until 
finally  they  lost  their  systematic  character,  and, 
in  one  case,  a course  that  was  paid  for  by  students 
was  not  given  at  all.”  How  far  do  you  corro- 
borate that  statement? — I do  not  think  that  can 
be  strictly  correct.  With  regal'd  to  what  may  have 
been  done  under  the  direction  of  the  committee 
of  lectures,  that  I Vould  not  be  officially  respon- 
sible for;  but  I have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
evidence  of  there  having  been  a larger  amount  of 
instruction  given  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the.  system,  than  there  is  at  the  present 
day.  I think  the  number  of  lectures  delivered 
is  as  large  as  it  was.  There  is  one  little  point 
which  perhaps  may  have  led  to  that  statement, 
which  is  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
system,  there  were  more  of  the  free  and  popular 
lectures  delivered  in  the  museum  than  there 
now  are : latterly,  for  some  years  back,  there  has 
been  a larger  proportion  delivered  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  I considered,  and  my  colleagues 
completely  agreed  with  me,  that  everything  that 
could  tend  to  conciliate  the  Royal  Dublin 
•Society  and  to  fall  in  with  their  views  should  be 
done ; it  was  our  duty  to  carry  out  and  to  keep 
everything  running  as  smoothly  as  possible,  and 
therefore  we  have  not  been  so  particular  of  late 
years  as  to  having  the  public  lectures  given  in 
the  museum,  the  great  majority  of  them  being 
delivered  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  If,  there- 
fore, those  gentlemen  refer  to  what  is  done  in 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  they  may  be  verbally  right ; but  as  to 
uie  actual  amount  of  lectures  given,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  that  statement. 

1414.  The  complaint  seems  to  be  that  the 
lectures  have  lost  their  systematic  character? — 

J.  he.  only  systematic  course  given  in  the  evening, 
is  given  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  by  Dr. 
Darker.  I do  not  think  that  there  could  be  any 
real  foundation  for  6uch  a statement  as  that. 

1415.  They  say,  “the  result  was  that  the 
attendance  of  the  students,  both  in  the  day  time 
and  in  the  evening,  rapidly  fell  off;  and  the 


examinations  became  so  bad,  that  candidates  of 
sufficient  merit  could  not  be  found  to  take  prizes 
which  before  had  been  eagerly  contested  for 
There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  that- 
the  competition  for  prizes  has  been  as  large  lately 
as  it  ever  has  been.  I have  a return  here,  which 
will  show.  that  ( handing  it  in) — ( Vide  Appendix). 
This  return  contains  the  number  of  persons  com- 
peting for  prizes  in  the  various  classes,  and  their 
attendance ; and  I think  it  will  be  found  that  in 
the  later  years,  there  has  been  quite  as  much 
competition  as  before,  and  the  prizes  are  only 
awarded  upon  answering  of  a very  high  character 
If  we  take  any  year  at.  randdm,  such  as  1858-59’ 
we  find  in  zoology,  five  persons  competed;  in 
geology,  11  persons  competed;  in  physical  science, 
nine  persons  competed;  in  general  oliemistry’ 
nine  persons  competed;  in  botany,  five  persons 
competed;  in  practical  chemistry,  six  persons 
competed.  If  we  take  last  year,  (for  the 
examinations  of  this  year  are  not  yet  got  over), 
we  find  in  geology,  that  18  persons  competed;  in 
chemistry,  10  persons  competed ; in  physical 
science,  nine  persons  competed;  in  geology,  11 
persons  competed ; in  botany,  nine  persons  com- 
peted; and  in  practical  chemistry,  13  persons 
competed.  In  the  year  1858-59,  the  total  number 
of  persons  who  competed  for  prizes  was  45, 
and  in  1862-63,  the  total  number  of  persons 
who  competed  for  prizes,  was  60;  and  I think 
that  if  we  compared  every  year,  the  same  general 
result  would  be  obtained,  that  the  number  of 
persons  competing  for  prizes  has  certainly  not 
diminished,  but  that  it  has  year  by  year  increased. 

1416.  I presume  your  opinion  is  by  no  means 
hostile  to  the  continuance  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society?— On  the  contrary,  I would  esteem  it  a 
great  misfortune  to  the  country  if  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  were  at  all  interfered  with  in  the 
performance  of  its  functions ; I believe  it  to  have 
done,  and  that  it  is  competent  to  continue  to  do, 
a vast  service  to  the  country. 

1417.  You  would  admit,  I presume,  that  it 
should  be  liberally  supported  by  Parliament,  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  those  peculiar  functions 
which  you  would  wish  to  attribute  to  it?— Cer- 
tainly: I believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  supply  it  with  ample  funds  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  botanical  garden,  its  museum,  its 
agricultural  and  other  exhibitions,  and  for  the 
maintenance,  of  its  library.  I see  for  similar 
objects  in  this  country  the  most  profuse  expendi- 
ture is  not  grudged.  The  maintenance  of  the 
gardens  at  Kew,  and  the  museum  attached  to 
those  gardens ; the  maintenance  of  the  museum 
at  South  Kensington,  on  a scale  not  more 
liberal  than  it  ought  to  be,  but  still  extremely 
liberal;  the  maintenance  of  tlfe  Jermyn-street 
Museum  in  the  condition  of  ample  efficiency  in 
which  it  is,  are  all  of  them  very  proper  expenditures ; 
but,  certainly,,  for  a country  constituted  like  Ire- 
land, and  holding  the  peculiar  position  in  relation 
to  the  empire  that  Ireland  does,  I think  a very 
liberal  expenditure  for  such  objects  would.be 
highly  politic  and  only  fair,  and  I believe  that 
the  expenditure  of  liberal  sums  for  those  pur- 
poses could  be  most  wisely  and  properly  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 

1418.  Do  you  believe  that  the  efficiency  and 
the.popularity  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would 
be  impaired  if  it  were  deprived  of  its  educational 
functions,  and  restricted  solely  to  exhibitional 
ones? — I do  not  think  it  would.  In  the  first 

place, 
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place,  outside  the  parties  who  woyld  be  really  this  Committee,  if  Dr.  Lloyd  thinks  the  Royal  Sir  R.  Kane , 

eUo-ao-cd  in  the  administration  of  these  matters  Dublin  Society  would  be  a fitting  body  with  m.d.,  f.r..s. 

and  would  be  responsible  for  them,  I do  not  see  whom  to  entrust  the  direction  of  more  advanced 

that  anybody  would  be  much  affected;  for  in-  lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  you  would  not  9 May 

stance,  under  the  sort  of  arrangement  that  has  agree  with  him  in  his  views? — Certainly  not.  ‘°“4- 

passed  through  my  mind  in  considering  the  1423.  Dr.  Lloyd  expressed  an  opinion,  that  if 
matter,  there  would  lie  quite  as  much  lecturing  the  amalgamation  did  not  take  place,  it  would  be 
o-oing  on,  and  quite  as  much  education  work  very  important  that  the  professorships  of  botany, 
really  done  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  as  at  zoology,  and  mineralogy,  should  be  reserved  for 
the  present  moment,  and  probably  more.  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  whilst  the  physical 

1419.  You  would,  in  fact,  I presume,  have  the  sciences  in  their  connexion  with  the  arts,  he 

lectures  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  thought,  would  be  better  dealt  with  at  the  Museum 

Dublin  Society  upon  all  subjects  illustrated  by  of  Irish  Industry.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — Such 

the  collections  within  the  walls  of  that  society? — a state  of  things  would  put  an  end  altogether  to 

Yes ; I should  say,  all  the  lectures  on  natural  the  existence  of  anything  like  a school  of  indus- 

history,  both  zoology  and  botapy,  would  be  de-  trial  science ; because  to  have  a school  of  indus- 

livered  on  the  premises  of  the  Royal  Dublin  trial  science,  you  must  have  all  the  professors 

Society.  The  lectures  of  Dr.  Barker  on  natural  responsible  to  a single  head,  and  placed  under  a 

philosophy,  which  is  an  extremely  popular  course,  certain  and  definite  organisation  and  control ; you 

could  be  very  well  delivered  in  the  Royal  Dublin  could  not  possibly  have  a school  capable  of  pro- 

Society,  and  the  collection  of  philosophical  appa-  ducing  any  good  effect,  and  with  proper  responsi- 

ratus  might  be  accommodated  there.  There  are,  bility  to  the  State,  if  you  had  some  of  the  pro- 

perliaps,  other  lectures  that  might  be  delivered  feasors  under  the  management  of  the  Council  of 

there.  Then  the  lectures  upon  general  chc-  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  some  others  of 

mistry,  by  Dr.  Sullivan;  and  upon  geology,  by  the  professors  under  the  management  of  the 

. Mr.  Jukes,  might  be  delivered  altogether  "in  the  Science  and  Art  Department:  no  person  would 

museum.  By  that  means,  what  has  been  some-  undertake  the  responsibility  of  producing  any 

times  improperly  called  here  a double  staff  of  useful  result  with  such  an  organisation  as  that, 
professors,  and  the  same  professors  lecturing  in  1424.  Would  not  that  be  a reason  for  the 
two  places,  would  be  got  entirely  rid  of.  amalgamation  of  the  two  societies,  in  order  that 

1420.  Mr.  Lefroy.~\  Has  your  attention  been  there  might  not  be  that  divided  superintendence 

called  to  the  difference  of  opinion  expressed  by  of  those  lectures  whether  they  be  scientific  or 

Dr.  Lloyd  and  Dr.  Corrigan,  as  to  the  Dublin  otherwise  ?— It  would  be  better  to  have  any  one 
Society  being  a fit  fountain-head  for  all  instruc-  head,  than  to  have  two  heads. 

tion  on  scientific  subjects  in  Dublin  ? — I cannot  _ 1425.  Are  you  an  advocate  for  the  amalgama- 
call  to-mind  the  exact  amount  of  difference  there  tion  of  the  two  systems? — I endeavoured  to 
was  between  the  two  ; I rather  think  they  looked  explain,  on  the  last  day,  the  sense  in  which  I used 
at  the  same  matter  from  different  points  of  view  ; the  word  “ amalgamation.”  I would  certainly  say 
it  was  not  so  much  that  they  differed  with  regard  that  the  amalgamation,  if  it  merely  consisted  in 
to  any  one  definite  thing,  but  their  point  of  view  transferring  to  the  Dublin  Society  the  professors 
was  different.  and  the  collections,  and  the  arrangements  of  the 

1421.  Dr.  Corrigan  said  that  he  did  not  think,  Museum  of  Ivish  Industry  as  they  now  exist, 
from  its  popular  constitution,  the  Royal  Dublin  could  be  carried  out  without  any  injury,  as  I 
Society  was  so  well  fitted  for  the  direction  of ' believe,  to  the  public  service,  because  as  I then 
scientific  instruction  as  another  institution  might  said  the  only  difference  that  there  would  then  be 
be.  Dr.  Lloyd,  on  the  contrary,  said  he  did  not  would  be  the  removal  of  myself;  but,  at  the  same 
think  that  there  was  any  great  objection  to  the  time,  I endeavoured  to  explain  to  the  Committee 
Dublin  Society  fulfilling  those  functions ; which  that  if  it  is  the  object  to  carry  out  wliat  was 
of  those  opinions  would  you  agree  with? — I think  originally  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
each  would  be  found  to  be  pretty  correct  in  their  the  Government,  in  the  year  1854,  and  what  was 
own  point  of  view.  Dr.  Lloyd,  I believe,  at  the  very  definitely  and  positively  promised  to  Ireland 
time  was  referring  to  the  continuance  of  the  at  thattime,  a scheme  of  real  industrial  education, 
delivery  of  the  popular  lectures  in  the  Royal  I conceived  that  that  could  not  possibly  be  done 
Dublin  Society  ; and  I would  entirely  agree  with  under  the  management  of  the  Council  of  the 
Dr.  Lloyd,  that  if  it  were  proposed  not  to  go  Royal  Dublin  Society.  I may  say,  moreover,  as 
beyond  the  delivery  of  courses  of  popular  lec-  the  question  lias  been  asked  me,  I think  it  would 
tures,  from  time  to  time,  bucIi  a function  could  be  inevitably  before  long  be  the  means  of  breaking  up 
very  effectually  and  satisfactorily  conducted  by  the  RoyalDublin  Society, by  introducing  elements 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Dr.  Corrigan,  when  of  contention  and  difference  into  it  which  do  not 
he  answered  that  question,  was  looking  forward  now  exist,  and  which  might  revive  some  of  the 
to  the  establishment  of  a systematic  school  of  most  unpleasant  conditions  and  risks  to  which,  in 
industrial  science,  for  the  direction  of  which  the  former  years,  the  society  was  exposed.  Every- 
constitution  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  in  his  body  knows  that  in  Ireland,  unfortunately,  the 
opinion,  entirely  unfitted  it.  I entirely  concur  question  of  education  is  one  that  is  very  bitterly 
in  that . view  with  Dr.  Corrigan ; and  I believe  contested,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  manage 
that  the  complex  and  popular  nature  of  a body  anything  about  it ; and,  I think,  if  you  threw  suok 
like  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  which  is  regu-  an  apple  of  discord  into  the  RoyalDublin  Society, 
lated  by  the  votes  of  a large  proprietary  on  the  as  to  invest  it  with  the  control  of  a system  of 
one  hand,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  can  education,  you  would  be  certainly  laying  the 
only  vest  its  administration  in  a large  council  of  foundation  of  very  great  danger  to  the  society. 

21,  would  render  it  incapable  of  directing  and  1426.  Dr.  Lloyd  contemplated  that  there  should 
organising  a system  of  industrial  education.  not  be  amalgamation;  and  he  made  the  proposi- 

1422.  Then,  if  you  have  not  taken  an  accurate  tion,  that  supposing  no  amalgamation  to  take 
view  of  Dr.  Lloyd’s  opinion,  as  expressed  before  place,  the  professorships  in  botany,  zoology,  and 

0.69.  L mineralogy, 
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•'■sir  R.  Kane , -mineralogy,  should  be  confined  to  the  Royal  unable  from  any  point  ot  view  to  see  how  any 
f.r.s.  Dublin  Society,  while  the  lectures  of  the  other  injury  or  inconvenience  could  occur  under  such 

class  connected  with  the  arts  should  be  delivered  a plan,  whilst  it  would  have  the  effect  of  sccu- 

9 May  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  I put  the  ring  the  responsibility  which  ought,  to  attach  to 

1864.  question  to  you,  whether  you  agreed  in  that  view ; the  carrying  on  of  any  system  of  education  under 
you  said  you  felt  there  would  be  an  objection  the  State. 

and  difficulty  in  that  division.  Supposing  the  1427.  Would  you  do  away  with  the  joint  corn- 
amalgamation  not  to  take  place,  what  is  the  plan  mittce  of  lectures,  which  appears  to  be  a bond  of 
you  would  propose  so  that  the  two  societies  should  union  between  the  two  societies  at  present  ? — I 
■ ? ’ wo  on  usefully  and  without  clashing  with  each  do  not  myself  attach  any  great  importance  as 

other  ? I will  state  what  I think  would  be  the  to  whether  that  committee  exists  qv  not : it  was  a 

plan  which,  under  those  circumstances,  should  sort  of  compromise  originally  ; it  was  intended  in 
^ive  the  most  security  and  the  greatest  promise  1854,  when  the  Board  of  Trade  took  -the  matter 
of  useful  results  in  future.  I believe  that,  in  the  up,  that  the  administration  of  that  fund  for  pro- 
first  instance,  it  would  be  well  to  carry  out  fully  vincial  lectures  should  be  transferred  along  with 
and  strictly  the  conditions  that  were  laid  down  in  the  other  educational  functions,  but  the  Royal 
the  letter  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1854.  Those  Dublin  Society  attached  some  value  to  pre- 
conditions were  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  serving  that.  A deputation  waited  upon  the 
should  be  entirely  relieved  (which  is  the  expres-  Lords  of  the  Treasury  here,  and  they  came  to  a 
sion  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  Playfair,  written  on  the  sort  of  compromise,  by  which  this  joint  committee 
part  of  Mr.  Cardwell)  from  the  superintendence  was  formed  ; but  whether  that  joint  committee 
of  the  educational  staff.  I believe  that  that  is  as  should  be  continued  or  not,  I do  not  think  is  a 
indispensable  for  the  popularity  and  success  of  question  of  any  practical  importance, 
the  society  itself,  as  it  is  certainly  indispensable  1428.  I am  right,  am  I not,  in  inferring  from 
to  the  proper  efficiency  and  success  of  any  edu-  your  evidence  that,  though  you  may  think  that 
cational  plan.  I think,  then,  that  the  whole  of  certain  scientific  lectures  would  be  delivered  in 
the  educational  system  should  be  placed  under  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  with  more  ad- 
the  direction  of  one  responsible  head,  who  would  vantage,  yet,  on  the  whole,  you  think  the  Royal 
both  have  power  to  do  what  was  right  and  be  Dublin  Society  a most  valuable  and  important 
responsible  for  its  being  done.  I believe,  then,  institution  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  as  re- 
that  the  professorial  staff  should  be  placed  upon  gards  popular  lectures,  and  as  regards  the  en- 
the  same  footing  as  at  Jerrayn-street;  it  would  couragement  of  agriculture? — A valuable  institu- 
not  be  necessary  to  go  beyond  what  is  found  so  tion  for  all  purposes  of  exhibition,  museum, 
successful  in  Jcrmyn-street,  but  certainly  the  libraries,  and  shows ; I would  consider  it  also 
professorial  staff  should  be  put  on  the  same  foot-  highly  desirable  that  fully  one-half  of  the  popular 
ing  with  Jenny n-street;  then  the  Royal  Dublin  systematic  lectures  that  may  continue  to  be  given 
Society  should  be  supplied  with  abuudant  should  be  delivered  upon  their  premises:  in  fact, 
means  for  the  development  of  its  exhibitional  it  would  be  an  embarrassment  to  the  Museum  of 
functions,  its  museums  and  shows,  and  for  Irish  Industry  to  have  to  deliver  them  all  there ; 
the  extension  of  its  library.  The  Geological  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  the  two 
Survey,  of  course,  I have  nothing  to  do  with  ; theatres  available. 

but  in  such  a case  the  objects  of  the  Museum  1429.  Major  O’Reilly.^  Is  it  your  opinion  that 

of  Irish  Industry  would  be ' to  supply  a locale  the  proper  functions  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  ln- 
for  the  delivery,  more  or  less,  of  lectures,  and  dustry  would  be  to  supply  scientific  industrial 
to  supply  also  a locale  for  those  industrial  or  teaching  only,  and  not  to  have  anything  to  say  to 
technicological  collections  which  would  illustrate  general  literary  education  or  teaching  for  the 
the  lectures.  As  to  the  delivery  of  the  lectures,  learned  professions  ? — I would  not  contemplate 
I have  made  an  estimate  that,  by  an  arrangement  that  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should,  in  any 
by  which  the  Professor  of  Zoology,  the  Professor  way  whatsoever,  go  beyond  the  limits  of  industrial 
of  Botany,  and  the  Professor  of  Physical  Science  education.  I would  bring  that  industrial  educa- 
should  lecture  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  only,  tion  to  the  highest  development,  and  the  greatest 
quite  as  large  if  not  a larger  number  of  lectures  perfection  that  we  could  get  power  and  means  to 
would  be  delivered  there  than  there  are  at  pre-  bring  it  to ; but,  certainly,  I would  by  no  means 
sent ; and  by  having  popular  courses  of  lectures  contemplate  going  outside  of  that, 
delivered  there  in  the  evening,  at  a time  when  1430.  Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen.]  Is  not  there  a 

the  artisan  class  could  attend  them,  and  by  each  zoological  collection  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 

professor  delivering  a certain  number  (say  12),  a Industry  ? — There  is ; it  is  a very  peculiar  col- 
great  inducement  to  scientific  study  would  be  lection,  being  a collection  of  Irish  birds  and 
' given  to  the  artisan  class.  The  only  interest  fishes;  and  also  a herbarium,  and  other  things 
that  could  be  at  all  likely  to  be  interfered  with  collected  by  the  gentlemen  under  Major  General 
by  such  an  arrangement,  would  be  the  privilege  Portlock  at  the  time  the  survey  of  Ireland  was 
which  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  being  carried  on,  on  a very  large  scale,  before 
have  at  present,  to  attend  all  lectures  that  are  1842. 

delivered  in  the  theatre.  I do  not  see  that  it  1431.  Supposing  the  Natural  History  Museum 
would  be  at  all  necessary  to  interfere  with  that,  is  kept,  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  kept,  at  the  Royal 
The  character  of  the  day-lectures  would  be  in  a Dublin  Society,  do  you  see  any  reason  for  keep- 
slight  degree  altered,  because,  in  place  of  being  ing  a separate  Natural  History  Museum  at  the 
merely  popular  and  flashy,  they  would  be  bond  Museum  of  Irish  Industry? — No;  we  have  never 
fide  systematic  lectures  for  students;  but  still  I considered  that  zoological  collection  as  being 
am  quite  sure  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  more  than  deposited  there  until  the  museum  of 
Society  would  find  this  system  as  useful  to  them-  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  ready  for  its  recep- 
selves  and  to  their  families  as  the  lectures  at  tion.  The  museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
present  are,  and  there  would  be  quite  as  large  has  been  left  for  years  incapable  of  being  pro- 
a number  of  them  delivered : so  that  I have  been  perly  arranged  and  fitted  up  for  want  of  funds. 
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~We  have  always  proposed  that  the  Portlock  Col-  would  be  involved  in  opening  it  on  Sunday  after  Sir  R.  Kane, 
lections  should  bo  removed  to  the  Royal  Dublin  the  hours  of  Divine  Service  ?— It  would  certainly  m,d,  t.b.s. 
Society  as  soou  as  they  are  in  a position  to  re-  be  very  small.  It  would  only  require  a couple  of  ~~~ 
ceive  them.  additional  men ; 100 1.  a year  would  entirely  cover  9 

1432.  You  see  no  objection  to  those  two  col-  any  additional  expense  on  that  score.  1 4‘ 

lections  being  amalgamated  ? — On  the  contrary,  1442.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  I collect  from 

we  should  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  collection ; your  evidence  that  the  only  qualification  you 
the  space  it  occupies  is  required  for  the  purposes  wish  to  give  to  that  passage  of  your  evidence 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  given  before  the  Commission  on  the  subject  of 

1433.  You  spoke  of  a library  at  the  Museum  amalgamation,  is  the  interpretation  you  now  put 

of  Irish  Industry;  is  that  a purely  scientific  upon  the  word  “ amalgamation”?—  Yes.  In  the 
library  ? — A purely  scientific  library.  first  instance,  the  question  had  reference  to 

1434.  Is  that  open  to  the  public  or  to  the  stu-  whether  the  public  would,  by  the  amalgamation , 
dents  or  is  it  confined  to  the  professors  alone? — of  the  two  institutions,  suffer  any  loss  of  anything 
It  is  confined  to  the  professors  and  students.  We  "that  now  exists  or  any  good  that  is  now  done.  I 
were  restricted  by  the  orders  of  the  Department  think  everything  that  is  now  done  could  be  done 
of  Science  and  Art  to  the  purchase  of  books  spe-  if  the  two  institutions  were  amalgamated,  the  sole 
cially  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  professors  difference  between  the  new  condition  of  things 
and  students,  and  we  have  been  very  careful  and  the  old  condition  of  things  being  that  the 
never  to  go  beyond  that ; at  the  same  time,  the  council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would  be 
library  is  now  a very  valuable  one  in  a scientific  the  directors  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
point  "of  view,  and  it  might  be  very  desirable  to  1443.  I collected  from  you  that  your  objection, 
make  it  more  popularly  available,  but  we  have  in  fact,  was  more  to  the  loss  which  the  public 
never  received  any  instructions  to  make  it  so.  might  possibly  receive  under  the  proposed  arnal- 

1435.  Is  there  space  to  enable  you  to  make  it  gamation,  from  any  diminution  of  the  educational 
more  popularly  available? — The  space  is  limited ; strength  that  now  exists,  than  to  anything  else  ? 
it  could  only  be  within  very  narrow  limits,  but  — Yes. 

the  number  of  persons  who  would  b&  at  all  likely  1444.  You  have  expressed  an  opinion,  when 
to  consult  a library  of  that  sort  is  very,  small,  questioned  about  what  you  would  suggest  should 
I am  sure  avc  would  be  able  to  give  accommoda-  be  done,  that  what  is  pointed  out  in  Dr.  Play- 
tion  to  any  person  who  wanted  to  refer  to  those  fair’s  -letter  of  1854  should  be  literally  carried 
books  for  bona  fide  objects.  out?— Yes;  I think  that  should  be  the  basis  of 

1436.  Are  there  any  books  in  your  scientific  the  best  arrangement  that  could  be  made, 
library' which  are  not 'already  in  the  library  of  1445.  May!  consider  that  letter  as  constituting 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — A great  number ; the  charter  of  your  institution?— In  general  terms; 
any  book  that  is  really  available  in  the  library  of  course  it  did  not  go  into  any  minute  details, 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  I avoid  buying  if  I but,  in  general  terms,  it  constituted  the  basis  of 
can.  We  must  have  certain  books  which  are  the  arrangements  under  which  the  educational 
already  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  operations  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  were 
Society,  because  the  professors,  if  they  are  want-  to  be  conducted. 

ing  to 'make  continual  reference  to  certain  books,  1446.  Those  arrangements,  proposed  in  that 
cannot  always  be  running  to  the  Royal  Dublin  letter  were  subsequently  modified?— Yes. 

Society,  or  borrowing  them  from  the  Royal  Dublin  1447.  What  reason  have  you  to  separate  the 
Society  ; therefore,  in  some  cases,  we  have  dupli-  original  proposition  from  the  proposition  as  it  was  # 
cates>  ‘ ultimately  carried  out  ? — I am  aware  of  all  the 

• 1437.  You  see  no  objection  to  persons  engaged  circumstances.  After  that  letter  had  been  re- 
in scientific  studies  being  admitted  more  freely  ceived  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  they  felt 
to  the  library  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? very  naturally  dissatisfied,  and  they  were  anxious 
—No.  I should  be  glad  that  any  person  really  a to  preserve  the  patronage  and  the  nomination  of 
scientific  student  should  have  access  to  them,  and  their  professors,  and  so  on ; they  were  anxious 
some  instances  have  occurred  {not  many)  where  to  preserve  the  system  of  provincial  lectures  m 
persons  not  students,  and  having  no  connexion  their  own  hands,  and  they  had  a good  deal  ot 
with  the  museum,  have  written  to  me  to  ask  per-  negotiation  with  the  Government  upon  the  sub- 
mission to  read  in  the  library  for  some  special  ject.  _ The  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  an  ex- 
object; and  in  every  instance,  when  I have  been  ceedingly  powerful  body,  and  one  that  it  is  neces- 
satisfied  with  their  respectability,  I have  given  sary  for  every  Government  to  do  its  best  to  con- 
the  permission.  ciliate  and  work  harmoniously  with,  and  there- 

1438.  Is  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  open  fore  there  was  a good  deal  of  modification  in  the 

every  weekday  ?— Yes.  actual  carrying  out  of  the  matter  from  what  had 

1439.  Supposing  it  were  thought  desirable  to  been  originally  proposed  and  contemplated  m Ur. 
have  it  open  on  Sunday,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Playfair’s  letter. 

National  GaUery  is,  would  there  be  any  objection,  1448.  Do  not  the  ai-rangeraents  made  on  the 
as  far  as  the  arrangements  are  concerned,  to  interference  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  literally 
opening  it  on  Sunday  ? — I think  all  those  institu-  constitute  the  charter  of  your  institution  i—  ihey 
tions  should  be  open  on  Sunday ; I would  do  any-  constitute  the  plan  upon  which  our  operations 
thing  I could  to  draw  the  people  away  from  the  have  hitherto  been  conducted.  _ 
public-houses.  1449-  And  on  which  it  was  intended  they. 

1440.  Couid  arrangements  easily  be  made  for  should  be  conducted?— Yes;  on  which  it  was 

opening  it  on  Sunday,  supposing  that  it  was  arranged  they  should  be  conducted  alter  those 
deemel  advisable  to  do  so  ? — It  would  require  a negotiations  had  taken  place.  It  was  intended, 
small  increase  of  staff;  you  could  -not  keep  the  originally,  that  they  should  be  conducted  on  a 
same  porters  on  duty  seven  days  in  the  week.  somewhat  different  manner. 

1441.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  1450.  I believe  that  the  scope  of  the  Museum 
what  would  be  the  increased  expenditure  that  of  Irish  Industry  goes  somewhat  beyond  what 

0.69.  L 2 was 
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Sir  R.  Fume,  wag  originally  contemplated  when  it  was  cstab- 
ir.n.jF.n.s.  Ixslied  ? — In  the  sense  that  it  was  originally 
established  by  Lord  Lincoln,  simply  as  a Mu- 
^ "T?  seum  of  Economic  Geology  similar  to  that  which 
now  exists  in  J ermyn-street. 

1451.  It  has  gone  beyond  what  was  originally 
contemplated,  in  its  present  arrangements? — Yes. 
I had  represented  more  than  once  to  Lord  Lincoln 
that  the  objects  of  industrial  education  and  of 
industrial  investigation,  which  might  be  useful  to 
the  country,  were  not  by  any  means  limited  to 
purely  geological  problems,  and  that  therefore  it 
would  be  of  more  practical  advantage  that  the 
museum  should  take  the  position  of  a museum  of 
industry  generally.  Lord  Lincoln  found  himself 
rather  bound  down  by  the  precedent  of  what  had 
been  already  established  in  London ; but  when 
Lord  Lincoln  left  the  Office  of  Works,  and  Lord 
Morpeth  (now  Lord  Carlisle)  succeeded  him,  I 
made  similar  representations  to  Lord  Morpeth, 
and  he  entirely  agreed  with  me,  and  then  we  pro- 
ceeded to  form  the  collection  of  animal  and 
vegetable  products  which  is  now  contained  in 
the  museum.  • Subsequently  the  same  thing  was 
carried  out  in  this  country,  particularly  after  the 
year  1851,  when  the  Great  Exhibition  called  more 
interest  to  the  subject ; and  industrial  collections 
were  formed  at  South  Kensington  under  the 
management  of  Dr.  Playfair,  quite  similar  in 
principle,  but  on  a larger  scale,  to  what  we  had 
had  existing  in  Dublin  since  the  year  1847.' 

1452.  Is  the  letter  from  Lord  Lincoln  dated 
the  29th  of  March  1845  the  letter  you  are  refer- 
ring to? — Yes. 

1453.  Was  there  any  other  official  communica- 
tion upon  the  subject? — Not  strictly  official : I 
corresponded  personally  with  Lord  Lincoln  upon 
the  subject,  but  he  always  said  that  he  felt  lum- 
self  bound  by  the  precedent  of.  what  had  been 
established  in  Craig’s  Court,  where  the  museum 
then  was,  and  that  ne  could  not  undertake  to  go 
beyond  it. 

1454.  You  stated  in  your  evidence  that  Lord 
* Lincoln  contemplated  that  the  institution  should 

become  a great  national  school  of  chemistry  and 
science  applied  to  the  arts ; I do  not  find  any  pas- 
sage to  that  effect  in  that  letter? — In  another  letter 
which  I have  here  (but  which  was  separated  from 
that  one  by  a letter  which  I did  not  consider  offi- 
cial, it  being  merely  a private  remonstrance  with 
Lord  Lincoln,  and  which  I would  not  therefore 
tender  directly  in  evidence)  there  are  expressions 
to  that  effect.  I represented  to  him  that  the  salary 
named  for  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology  was  lower  than  I had  been  led 
to  expect,  and  I remonstrated  upon  that  head ; and 
Lord  Lincoln  said,  in  a letter  he  wrote  to  me : “I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  already  in 
possession  of  appointments  not  without  emolu- 
ment, and  of  these  it  has  never  been  proposed  to 
press  upon  you  the  relinquishment;  and  the 
laboratory  of  the  museum,  I presume,  will  open 
to  you  advantages  which  attach  to  all  institutions 
of  the  kind,  connected  with  the  Government, 
supported  at  the  public  expense,  and  endowed 
with  all  the  requisites  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  school  of  chemistry.”  I had  that  in  my 
mind,  but  I did  not  read  that  passage,  it  being  in 
a letter  which  I did  nqt  consider  official. 

1455.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ?— May 
13th,  1845.  My  remonstrance  with  Lord  Lin- 
coln turns  upon  personal  matters,  and  I did  not,' 
of  course,  consider  it  to  be  official ; therefore  I 


did  not  regard  liis  answer  to  me  as  being  of  the 
same  character. 

1456.  If  I understand  your  evidence  rightly, 
with  regard  to  the  future  arrangements  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  supposing  its  con- 
tinuance to  be  decided  upon  by  Parliament,  you 
would  recommend  that  there  should  be  a staff 
of  professors,  strictly  under  the  control  of  the 
director,  whose  lectures  should  be  specially  di- 
rected to  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Ireland  in 
purely  scientific  subjects? — Yes,  that  is  my 
idea. 

1457.  The  whole  of  the  museum,  and  all  its 
staff,  are  under  the  control  and  superintendence, 

* generally,  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  ? 
— Yes. 

1458.  They  do  not  appear  to  coincide  in  your 
view  in  that  respect,  if  it  be  the  case,  as  is  sup- 
posed, that  the  Keport  of  the  Commission  was 
influenced  in  a considerable  degree  by  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  ?— I be- 
lieve that  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
would  prefer  entirely  getting  rid  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  having  charge  of  superior  scientific 
education. 

1459.  Chairman .]  In  Ireland? — And  in  tliis 
country  also,  I believe. 

1460.  Sir  Edward  GroganJ]  Your  experience 
of  Ireland,  however,  lead's  you  to  believe  that 
scientific  education,  both  popular,  as  given  by  the 
Koyal  Dublin  Society,  and  of  a superior  class  ao 
given  by  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  are  de- 
sirable to  be  maintained  in  the  country? — De- 
cidedly. I think  it  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  country  that  the  diffusion  of  scientific  know- 
ledge and  the  communication  of  scientific  in- 
struction should  be  carried  on  in  Ireland,  both  for 
the  artisan  classes  and  the  middle  classes,  who 
constitute  the  employers  of  labour;  I think  it 
most  indispensable  for  the  prosperity  and  pro- 
gress of  the  country  that  such  should  be  done. 

1461.  In  answer  to  a question  of  Mr.  Lcfroy, 
you  said  that  you  considered  it  would  be  proper 
to  continue  certain  specified  lecturers  with  the 
Koyal  Dublin  Society,  and  that  the  lectures 
should  be  given  on  the  premises  of  the  Koyal. 
Dublin  Society  ? — I think  that  would  be  quite 
practicable,  and  would  be  desirable ; I mean 
lectures  on  botany,  zoology,  and  natural  philo- 
sophy. 

1462.  ChairmanJ]  Did  you  state  that  those 
lectures  should  be  in  connexion  with  the  Koyal 
Dublin  Society  ? — No ; that  they  should  be  under 
the  same  responsible  supervision  with  the  profes- 
sors who  lectured  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry ; there  could  be  no  division  of  responsi- 
bility with  regard  to  their  direction  and  control. 

1463.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  You  have  stated 
that  you  were  apprehensive  that  if -the  whole  of 
the  lecture  system  were  handed  Over  to  the  Koyal 
Dublin  Society,  differences  off  opinion  might  arise 
in  that  body  which  might  be'  destructive  of  it  as 
a popular  institution  ? — I think  there  might. 

1464.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  provincial  lectures  and  the  lectures 
in  Dublin  are  conducted  under  a body  nominated 
partly  by  the  Government,  and  partly  by  the 
Koyal  Dublin  Society? — Yes ; there  is  a com- 
mittee of  eight,  consisting  of  four  gentlemen 
named  by  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society,  and  four 
named  by  the- Government. 

1465 . I believe  that  you  are  a member  of  that 
body  ? — Yes,  I am. 

1466.  Have  any  differences  of  opinion  ever 

arisen 
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arisen  in  that  body  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  lectures  that  should  be  so  delivered  ? — No  ; 
nor  is  it  likely  there  would.  The  courses  of 
lectures  are  very  short,  and  the  details  of  the 
management  are  placed  entirely  in  Dr.  Sidney’s 
hands ; he  communicates  with  the  Committee,  and 
he  is  exceedingly  efficient;  there  is  no  cause 
of  dissatisfaction,  and  nothing  unpleasant  has 
ever  occurred  with  them,  nor  should  I expect  that 
anything  could  occur,  just  as  I should  not  anti- 
tipate  that  anything  unpleasant  would  occur  in 
the  delivery  of  lectures  under  the  direction  of  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ; that  is  to 
say,  short  courses  of  popular  public  lectures,  such 
as  they  formerly  had  under  their  management. 
You  do  not  get  into  that  sort  of  danger  which  I 
apprehend  until  you  come  to  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  a system  of  education,  where  you  have 
courses  of  lectures  spreading  over  a whole  session ; 
where  you  have  young  men  coming  from  various 
parts,  whom  you  must  watch,  whose  progress  you 
must  endeavour  to  accelerate,  and  for  whose  con- 
duct you  must  be  prepared  to  take  a certain 
amount  of  responsibility.  As  soon  as  you  come 
to  apply  to  a class  like  that  a real  system  of  edu- 
cation, I would  fear  that  questions  might  arise 
that  would  embarrass  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  very  much,  and  might  render  the 
position  of  the  society  very  difficult.  * 

14G7.  The  lectures  at  present  given  are  under 
the  control  of  the  committee  of  lectures? — Yes. 

1468.  Yon  seem  not  to  attach  very  great 
weight  to  the  superintendence  of  that  committee, 
with  regard  to  lectures  generally  ? — In  the  first 
instance,  with  regard  to  the  lectures  delivered  in 
Dublin,  my  colleagues  prepare  a programme  of 
lectures  which  they  propose  to  have,  and  we  send 
a copy  of  that  in  to  the  committee  of  lectures  ; 
who  have  in  every  instance  approved  of  it,  with- 
out question,  and  no  question  has  ever  arisen  with 
them.  The  matter  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of 
myself  and  my  colleagues.  Then  with  regard  to 
the  provincial  lectures,  owing  to  the  remarkably 
zealous  and  efficient  services  of  Dr.  Sidney, 
everything  has  been  kept  perfectly  smooth  there, 
and  nothing  has  ever  occurred  in  the  management 
of  the  business  of  the  committee  of  lectures 
that  could  lead  to  anything  unpleasant. 

1469.  When  you  state  that  there  is  a pro- 
gramme of  lectures  submitted  to  the  committee 
of  lectures,  you  mean  that  that  is  the  species  of 
superintendence  and  control  exercised  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  of  lectures  in  Dublin  ? — Yes, 
as  regards  the  public  lectures  delivered  in  Dub- 
lin. 

1470.  And  a similar  copy  is  sent  over  to  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  here? — Yes.  As 
soon  as  the  acquiescence  of  the  committee  of 
lectures  is  obtained,  we  forward  the  whole  docu- 
ment to  the  heads  of  the  Department  here,  and 
we  do  not  print  it  till  the  approval  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  whom  we 
regard  as  our  head,  is  obtained. 

1471.  May  not  the  absence  of  changes  or 
alterations  being  made  in  that  programme  by  the 
committee  of  lectures  in  Dublin  arise  from  the 
confidence  which  the  Committee  entertain  in  the 
thorough  conscientiousness  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  by  those  lecturers? — Yes;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  that  sort  of  desultory  public  lecture 
that  calls  for  any  supervision,  or  requires  any  in- 
terference, just  as,  under  the  old  management  by 
the  committees  of  'the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  if 
the  professor  was  a man  of  sense,  and  the  Com- 

0.69. 
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mittee  consisted  of  persons  of  common  sense.  Sir 
there  never  occurred  any  difficulty  or  embarrass- 
ment  between  them.  When  I was  a professor, 
and  I had  to  deal  with  a committee  of  the  Royal  ■ 
Dublin  Society,  I do  not  think  that  during  the 
whole  12  years  I was  connected  with  them,  there 
ever  was,  for  one  moment,  a difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Committee  and  myself,  and  so  it 
always  should  be  with  regard  to  those  short  public 
courses. 

1472.  With  regard  to  the  syllabus  of  the 
special  or  scientific  course  of  lectures  which  your 
lecturers  deliver  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
that  is  submitted  to  the  Department  in  this 
dountry  also  ?■ — Yes. 

1473.  Do  the  Department  generally,  or  have 
they  at  any  time,  made  alterations  in  the  syllabus 
so  submitted  to  them  ? — No ; I do  not  think  that 
they  ever  made  any  alteration  in  it 

1474.  1 presume  that  it  is  from  exactly  the 
same  feeling  in  their  case,  namely,  perfect  confi- 
dence in.  the  professors  and  their  conscientiousness 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  that  they  have  not 
made  those  alterations  ? — There  they  have  me 
interposed  between  them  and  the  professors. 

If  anything  went  wrong  about  those  courses  they 
would  not  mind  the  professors  at  all ; they  would 
at  once  hold  me  responsible. 

1475.  What  difficulty  can  you  foresee  in  the 
adoption  of  exactly  the  same  system,  the  syllabus 
of  the  scientific  course  of  lectures  being  submitted 
to  the  committee  of  lectures,  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  in  this  country  as  exists 
at  present,  supposing  a transfer  to  take  place 
from  the  one  body  to  the  other  ? — Supposing  you 
had  a systematic  course  of  lectures  on  geology 
going  on  which  a student  would  bo  attending 
during  the  whole  session,  and  that  student  entered 
for  a regular  industrial  career,  and  supposing  that 
professor  to  say  something  in  his  lecture,  for 
instance,  about  transmutation  of  species,  or  any 
of  those  tilings  talked  about  amongst  geologists : 
and  supposing  one  member  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  to  get  up  at  one  of  the  meetings  and 
make  a speech  on  the  subject  of  the  heterodoxy, 
we  will  say,  of  the  man  of  science,  and  the  im- 
propriety of  such  things  being  taught  in  the 
theatre  of  the  society,  that  would  cause  great 
embarrassment ; and  that  is  a thing  that  might 
occur  any  day. 

1476.  You  were  connected  with  the  society 
a great  many  years  before  you  became  Director 
of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — Yes. 

1477.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  of 
the  kind  to  occur  ? — Not  of  a similar  kind  ; that 
is  to  say,  no  case  exactly  of  that  nature  oc- 
curred. 

1478.  On  any  occasion  whatever  have  you 
known  a member  of  the  society  contradict 
a lecturer,  or  reprimand  him  for  having  said  any- 
thing in  the  course  of  lectures  he  was  giving  ? — 

No,  not  in  that  sense  ; but  I have  known  very 
violent  speeches  made  at  the  society. 

1479.  We  are  speaking  of  before  the  pupils  ? — 

I did  not  make  myself  understood : I would  not 
be  afraid  of  anything  occurring  in  the  lecture- 
room  by  any  means ; but  what  I mean  is,  that 
ordinary  members  of  the  society,  or  members  of 
the  council,  might  take  umbrage,  or  think  that 
they  had  a right  to  interfere  in  res]fect  to  the 
views  taken  by  professors,  and  that  the  nature 
of  the  society  would  give  them  a power  of  inter- 
ference, and  a right  to  interfere  and  to  produce 
discussion,  which  might  lead  to  presenting  the 
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Sir  A.  Kane  soc*c*y  I think,  rather  an  unfavourable  posi- 
m.d.  f.r,s‘  tion  before  the  public. 

1480.  In  fact,  are  not  the  scientific  lectures 

9 May  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  of  lec- 
1864.  tures  at  present? — No. 

1481.  Is  not  the  syllabus  submitted  to  them  of 
the  intended  course  ? — Only  so  far  as  regards  the 
public  lectures.  The  committee  of  lectures  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  systematic  education  that 
is  given,  either  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
or  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

1482.  Who  has  the  control  of  that? — I am 
entirely  responsible  for  that. 

1483.  Has  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
any  control  over  it? — I am  responsible  to  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

1484.  The  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
has  the  chief  superintendence? — I am  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  their  instructions. 

1485.  Have  you  ever  known  of  anything 
taught  in  the  lectures  of  your  institution  being 
commented  upon  or  criticised  in  the  Royal 

« Dublin  Society  ? — I would  rather  not  enter  upon 
a matter  of  that  sort,  because  my  respect  for  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  is  so  great,  and  I am  so 
anxious  that  its  utility  and  power  should  be  ex- 
tended in  every  practicable  way,*  that  I would 
very  much  prefer  not  being  pressed  to  give  an 
answer  to  that  question. 

1486.  You  have  started  a supposition  (which 
I presume  you  must  have  had  some  ground  for), 
of  the  possibility  of  a certain  thing  occurring ; 

I only  ask  you,  with  your  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  society  for  so  many  years,  have  you  known 
an  instance  of  the  kind  to  occur  ? — I have. 

1487.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  it  ? — 
No ; not  when  1 am  definitely  asked  to  do  so. 

I have  known  Professor  Haughton  to  excite  in 
the  society  most  fatal  discussions  by  his  speeches, 
in  which  other  scientific  men  were  attacked,  and 
in  which  their  characters  and  competency  were 
commented  on. 

1488.  I believe  that  he  differed  in  opinion 
about  the  arrangements  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  ? — It  was  in  reference  to  the  questions 
between  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  that  his  speech  was 
made. 

1489.  But  I am  not  speaking  about  differences 
of  opinion,  as  to  whether  the  establishment  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  was  a judicious  mea- 
sure, or  otherwise  ; I am  speaking  of  discussions 
upon  scientific  questions,  which  are  the  difficulties 
you  are  apprehensive  about  ?— Such  discussions 

, have  taken  place.  The  names  of  scientific  men 

have  been  brought  in,  and  I may  say  their  com- 
petency and  their  worth  openly  denounced. 
Though  quite  harmless  perhaps  elsewhere,  or 
perhaps  called  for  elsewhere,  still  those  dis-  ■ 
cussions  brought  into  a popular  assembly  like  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  which  is  dependent  for 
its  support  on  the  one  hand  upon  the  public, 
and  on  the  other  hand  upon  the  Government, 
are  I think  extremely  fatal,  and  it  was  in  that 
sense  that  1 said  I would  consider  it  better  for 
the  society  itself,  that  it  should  be  relieved  from 
the  danger  of  disturbing  elements  of  that  sort 
being  introduced  into  its  discussions,  and  that  it 
should  restrict  itself  to  what  I think  may  be  an 
enormously  extensive  and  a most  useful  field, 
viz.,  exhibitional  functions,  where  those  questions 
could  not  by  possibility  arise. 

1490.  Have  those  discussions  to  which  you 
refer  gone  beyond  the  length  of  fair  criticism 


and  differences  of  opinion,  on  the  scientific  ques- 
tions which  are  discussed  among  scientific  men  ? 
— Yes,  they  have  gone  very  far  beyond  the  length 
of  fair  criticism  and  have  involved  political  and 
religious  questions. 

1491-  I ask  you  whether  the  discussions  which 
you  refer'  to  as  having  taken  place  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ever  went  beyond  the  fair  limits 
of  criticism  and  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
exist  among  scientific  men  on  those  topics?— 
Scientific  men,  in  discussing  scientific  questions* 
with  one  another,  make  it  a rule,  never  to  intro- 
duce any  topic  of  personal  controversy;  it  is 
carefully  avoided. 

1492.  Individuals  may  differ  among  each  other 
as  to  scientific  matters,  and  may  allude  to  the 
opinions  of  such  and  such  a professor,  without 
bad  consequences  being  likely  to  arise  to  either 
the  society  or  the  pupils? — Certainly;  but  that 
is  a totally  different  matter  from  the  sort  of  timin' 
I referred  to  as  having  taken  place,  and  as  beinn 
at  any  moment  liable  to  take  place.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  any  member 
may  get  up,  and  he  may  make  a speech,  introducing 
exciting  topics  having  a political  or  religious 
reference,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  thou<tii  in 
cold  blood,  and  on  reflection,  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  would  repudiate  such  a 
thing  as  absolutely  as  I would  myself,  still  a 
popular  meeting  of  that  sort  is  liable  to  be  carried 
away.  Now,  in  the  instance  I refer  to,  at  a 
meeting  on  the  27th  April  1854,  so  entirely  was 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  carried  away  by  a 
violent  speech  of  Professor  Haughton’s,  that  a 
resolution  was  proposed,  that  “Professor  Haugh- 
ton be  requested  to  prepare  a statement  em- 
dodying  the  substance  of  the  eloquent  speech 
delivered  by  him  this  day and  that  motion,  on 
being  proposed  by  the  honourable  Judge  Jack- 
son,  and  seconded  by  J.  F.  Waller,  ll.d.,  was 
carried  unanimously.  When  the  society  had  time 
to  think  of  it,  it  saw  that  Mr.  Haughton’s  con- 
duct had  been  most  improper,  that  the  subjects 
he  introduced  were  utterly  uncalled  for,  and  that 
the  society  had  acted  most  injudiciously  in  pass- 
ing a resolution  that  his  speech  should  be  60 
adopted  and  published;  and  Mr.  Haughton’s 
speech  was  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
society,  when  really  left  to  itself  is,.  I am  sure,  as 
perfectly  free  from'political  and  religious  bias  as 
any  assemblage  of  a couple  of  hundred  gentlemen 
that  you  could  get  together  in  Dublin-  could  be ; 
but  you  can  never  have  a body  of  two  hundred 
without  some  hot-headed  people  among  them,  and 
any  one  of  the  number  may  get  up  and  say  some- 
thing which  would  do  a vast  deal  of  harm,  and 
wliich  might  take  a great  deal  of  time  and  care 
to  atone  for  afterwards. 

1493.  You  are  apprehensive  that  the  opinions 
that  might  be  expressed  by  any  member  of  the 
society,  at  the  general  meetings,  might  have  an 
effect  upon  the  scientific  education  that  might  be 
introduced  by  the  committee  of  lectures  ? — I 
think  there  would  be  that  danger,  that  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  in  the  system  of  education 
would  be  liable  to  be  very  ip.ch  shaken  by  any- 
thing that  might  occur  af  meetings  of  the 
society,  or  by  hasty  expressions  of  opinion  by 
members  of  the  society. 

1494.  In  any  large  company  there  may  be 
gentlemen  of  exceptional  opinions,  but  does  not 
the  very  instance  you  have  brought  before  the 
Committee  rather  prove  that  the  society,  as  a 
body,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  affected  by 

strong 
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strong  opinions,  littered  by  any  individual  ?— I would  be  500 /.  a-year,  200  /.  to  each  professor,  Sir  R.  Kane 
do  not  think  the  society  would  be  permanently  and  say  100  /.  to  tlie  drawing  master.  That  500/.,  m.d.,  r.n.s/ 

affected,  but  the  society  might  be,  for  the  time,  I would  say,  should  complete  the  establishment  of  

affected.  In  the  instance  .I  mentioned,  the  so-  the  Scientific  Industrial  School ; and  so  far  as  the  9 May 
ciety  was  affected  for  the  time ; in  such  a case.  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  is  concerned,  I do  not  1864. 
all  the  damage  may  be  done  in  a single  instant.  think  anything  more  would  be  necessary. 

1495.  Mr.  Cogan.]  As  regards  the  speech  to  1504.  Taking  the  converse  of  that  proposition, 

which  you  allude,  was  not  there  a vote  oi  thanks  supposing  the  educational  department  of  the 
proposed  to  Mr.  Haughton  for  that  speech  ? — Museum  of  Irish  Industry  to  be  transferred  to 
There  was  by  its  adoption  being  voted.  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  have  you  considered 

1496.  And  carried? — Yes.  _ what  would  be  necessary  then  ? — If  you  esta- 

1497.  I believe  Judge  Jackson,  an  eminent  blished  a school  of  industrial  science,  and  placed 

member  of  the  society,  was  in  the  chair  upon  it  under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  you  would, 
that  occasion  ?— He  proposed  the  resolution  that  of  course,  want  the  same  additional  officers ; if  you 
Dr.  Haughton’s  eloquent  speech  should  be  adopted  are  to  do  the  same  work  you  must  have  the  same 
by  the  society.  men.  If  you  merely  want  to  continue  the  popular 

1498.  Can  you  state  to  the.  Committee  the  lectures,  you  then  should  only  require  the  same 
general  nature  of  the  observations  made  in  the  staff  that  you  now  have,  or  even  less ; for  instance, 
speech  of  Mi'.  Haughton? — I was  not  present;  you  would  not  require  to  keep  Professor  Sidli  van, 

I would  not  venture  to  attempt  from  mere  recol-  Professor  Galloway,  and  Professor  Davy,  if  you 
lection  of  what  I read  or  was  told  was  his  were  merely  to  have  popular  lectures  in  the 
speech,  to  give  more  than  the  general  statement,  ' Royal  Dublin  Society. 

that  it  was  universally  spoken  of,  both  at  the  1505.  You  have  stated  that,  supposing  the 
society  and  out  of  doors,  as  having  been  a very  amalgamation  to  take  place,  and  the  plan  proposed 
violent  and  intemperate  personal  attack  which  by  the  Commissioners  to  be -strictly  earned  out 
was  generally  attributed  to  political  and  religious  as  they  propose,  there  would  be  an  increased  ex- 
hostility. . . penditure  of  160/.,  being  the  difference  between 

1499.  Did  it  not  make  direct  allusion  to  the  1,760/.  and  1,920/.  ? — Yes;  that  is,  if  you  do  fair 
appointments  then  made  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  justice  to  the  individuals  involved  in  the  change. 

Industry  ? — It  made  . very  strong  personal  at-  1506.  That  comprehends  the  compensations  to 
tacks  upon  the  individuals  connected  with  the  which  you  refer  ? — Yes. 


museum. 

1500.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Do  you  know  the 
fact  yourself? — I may  say  I do  in  this  regard  ; 
some  time  after  the  vote  of  the  society,  when  it 
was  thought  better  to  let  the  speech  drop,  Pro- 
fessor Haughton  published,  19th  June  1854, 
what  I believe  was  a very  subdued  version  of  the 
matter  as  a pamphlet,  and  that  pamphlet  which 
I read  at  the  time  was  a very  violent  personal 
attack  upon  the  individuals  belonging  to  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

1501.  Mr.  Cog  an.']  Upon  that  occasion  the 
society  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Haughton,  and  proposed  the  publication  of  his 
speech? — Yes,  they  adopted  his  speech  and  re- 
quested it  to  be  embodied  in  a statement. 

1 502 . At  the  next  meeting  they  felt  it  j udicious 
for  the  interests  of  the  society  to  rescind  that 
vote? — Yes,  practically,  the  matter  was  let  to 
drop. 

1503.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  In  the  early  part 
•of  your  evidence  to-day  you  give  sdhe  estimate 
of  what  would  be  the  necessary  expense  of  con- 
ducting these  establishments  efficiently,  have  you 
formed  any  opinion  of  what  would  be  the  total 
expense  necessary,  supposing  the  whole  of  the 
educational  department  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  were  transferred  tfl  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  ? — The  additional  expense  would  only 
be  the  salaries  of  the  two  additional  professors 
that  I wotdd  propose  to  have,  and  the  salary  of 
an  additional  master  attached  to  the  School  of 
Art  (which  is  now  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society);  we  should  have  a pro- 
fessor of  mining  and  mineralogy,  similar  to  the 
professorship  whiouMr.  "Warrington  Smyth  oc- 
cupies in  Jermyn-street,  and  we  should  have  a 
professor  of  applied  mechanics,  similar  to  the 
position  which  Professor  Willis  occupies  in 
Jermyn-street,  and  there  should  then  be  added 
to  the  School  of  Art  a special  master  for  me- 
chanical drawing  and  perspective,  that  is  to  say, 
what  is  now  called  descriptive  geometry,  which 


1507.  Roughly,  what  would  be  the  amount  of 
compensations  out  of  the  1,760/.? — Between 
900  /.  and  1,000/. ; when  those  officers  died  there 
would  be  an  actual  saving  to  that  amount. 

1508.  Or,  if  any  of  those  gentlemen  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  its  new 
capacity,  of  course  the  compensation  payable  to 
them  would  cease  to  be  paid? — I have  not  in- 
cluded any  that  are  proposed  to  be  transferred, 
only  those  proposed  to  be  abolished. 

*1509.  Those  are  terminable  charges  under  any 
circumstances  ? — They  are  charges  terminable  on 
the  death  of  the  individuals. 

1510.  Or,  on  getting  some  other  employment 
under  Government  of  an  equivalent  amount  ? — 
You  cannot  employ  a man  of  science  in  any  other 
way.  You  cannot  make  a Board  of  Works  clerk 
of  a chemist. 

1511-  In  fact,  the  transference  of  the  whole 
educational  duties  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Indus- 
try to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  would  involve 
an  increase  of  expenditure  of  160  /.? — The  dimi- 
nution of  the  present  expenditure  would  be 
1,760/.,  and  the  new  expendltu^  required  would 
be  1,920  /. 

1512.  You  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  continue  the  two  institutions  as  they 
are  ? — For  the  moment,  till  those  individuals  who 
would  be  in  receipt  of  the  compensation  died 
away,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  continue  the  two 
institutions  as  at  present ; but  I w ould  not  regard 
the  question  of  the  saving  of  200  /.  as  at  all  to  be 
considered,  I would  look  at  the  question  of  effi- 
ciency and  benefit  to  the  public. 

1513.  You  consider  the  giving  of  a superior 
education  to  the  people  of  Ireland  of  far  greater 
importance  than  any  economy  of  the  kind  that 
may  be  effected  ? — Y ery  much  more  importance. 
In  reference  to  that  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners, I would  beg  to  say  that  their  idea 
of  reducing  what  they  call  instruction  in  mining 
to  one  professorship  of  geology  and  one  professor- 

l 4 ship 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  -TUI'. 


Sir  It.  Kam,  ship  of  mineralogy  is  very  inconsiderate,  because 
m.d.,  f.u.s.  it  really  almost  announces  the  principle  that  we 

must  do  nothing  in  Ireland  but  raise  produce  to 

9 May  the  surface : substantially,  they  go  to  the  length 
1864.  of  saying  in  their  Report,  that  the  sole  function 
of  Ireland  should  be  to  simply  raise  raw  produce 
and  send  it  over  to  this  country  to  be  made  use  of. 
As  it  happens  there  is  hardly  any  place  in  the 
world  where  certain  smelting  operations  are  more 
perfectly  carried  on  than  near  Dublin.  Sir 
Richard  Griffith  should  have  been  aware  of  that, 
but  he  actually  announces  there  that  we  have  no 
right  to  business  of  that  sort  in  Ireland ; that  our 
whole  business  should  be  to  raise  bullocks  and 
ores,  and  that  we  are  neither  to  eat  the  bullocks 
nor  to  smelt  the  ores. 

1514.  Mr.  Lefroy.']  In  your  opinion  would  this 
additional  160 1.  be  the  means  of  making  the 
operations  of  both  societies  as  useful  as  they  could 
be  made,  in  your  opinion,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  ? — By  no  means ; I think  the  result  to  the 
public  would  be  much  less  beneficial  than  it  even 
now  is,  and  certainly  much  less  beneficial  than  I 
hope  it  may  hereafter  be  made. 

1515.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  What  personal 
responsibility  is  there  as  regards  the  education  of 
the  pupils  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  beyond  fur- 
nishing them  with  the  best  professors  in  each 
Department  ? — Those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
control  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  are  held  directly 
responsible  for  the  discipline  and  conduct  of  the 
students,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  a very  painful 
degree,  of  responsibility  imposed  upon  the  profes- 
sors and  officers  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  that 
regard. 

1516.  A register  is  kept  of  those  who  attend 
the  special  lectures  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ? — 
Yes. 

1517.  That  register  is  taken  as  a test,  at  least 
in  part,  of  how  far  the  pupils  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  given  in  the  college  of 
learning  any  particular  art  or  science? — -x%s, 
there  is  a roll  called  every  day  at  each  of  the 
lectures,  and  the  attendance  of  the  students  is 
marked  on  the  roll.  If  they  do  not  attend  with  a 
certain  degree  of  regularity  they  cannot  get  their 
certificates  at  the  end  of  the  session,  nor  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  examinations.  But  independently  of 
that  means  of  ensuring  a regularity  of  attend- 
ance on  the  instruction  which  is  given,  there  is  a 
moral  responsibility.  By  means  of  officers  at- 
tached to  the  Queen’s  Colleges  called  Deans  of 
Residences,  a considerable  surveillance  is  kept  up 
over  the  moral  and  religious  conduct  of  the 
students. 

1518.  Beyond  requiring  a certain  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  students  to  qualify  them  to  re- 
ceive the  certificate  of  attendance  and  admission 
to  examination,  do  you  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  education  except  giving  them  the  best  profes- 

. sors  in  the  Departments  ? — We  give  them  pro- 
fessors, and  we  supply  the  professors  with  all  the 
material ; with  reference  to  teaching  we  have  the 
rolls  to  guarantee  the  attendance  of  the  students, 
and  we  hold  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  award  the  prizes.  Then  each  professor 
at  the  end  of  each  session  makes  a report  to  the 
president,  and  the  president  examines  and  com- 
pares all  those  reports,  and  more  or  less  embodies 
them,  and  comments  upon  them  as  he  thinks 
necessary  in  his  final  report  to  the  Queen. 

1519.  Comparing  the  system  pursued  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  with  that  pursued  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Irish  Industry,  is  the  same  surveillance 


which  is  now  resorted  to  with  regard  to  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  pursued  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  with  regard  to  the  students? — No;  we 
have  never  undertaken  «any  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  students  beyond  supplying  instructions. 

1520.  In  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  you 
follow  the  same  system  of  entering  the  names  of 
the  students  who  attend  the  lectures  to  ascertain 
how  far  they  have  endeavoured  to  take  advantage 
of  the  instruction  you  have  offered  them  ? — Yes; 
a roll  is  kept,  and  the  attendance  is  registered ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  session  examinations  are 
held  and  prizes  awarded ; but  at  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  we  do  not  consider  that  we  have 
any  responsibility  whatever  for  the  moral  or  reli- 
gious conduct  of  the  students. 

1521.  In  what,  then,  consists  the  special  respon- 

sibility as  regards  the  education  of  the  students 
which  you  refer  to  as  rendering  the  transfer  of 
those  duties  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  unad- 
visable? — In  the  first  instance,  we  do  not  con- 
sider that  our  system  of  instruction  in  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  has  ever  yet  attained 
its  full  proportions,  but  there  is  a responsibility 
in  this  regard  that  if  anything  occurred  in  the 
classes,  cither  on  the  part  of  the  professors  or  on 
the  part  of  the  students,  or  if  anything  occurred 
in  the  conduct  of  the  students  requiring  inter- 
vention, the  director  has  the  power  of  inter- 
vening. That  power  and  that  responsibility 
exist,  and  though  occasions  for  the  intervention 
of  that  power,  and  for  the  exercise  of  that, 
responsibility  might  not  occur  once  in  five  years, 
still,  with  regard  to  a system  of  education,  where 
you  are  dealing  with  young  men,  the  public 
would  never  be  satisfied  unless  an  efficient  power 
of  intervention  and  responsibility  existed.  If 
you  take,  for  instance,  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  anything  unpleasant  oc- 
curred in  the  classes  in  relation  to  what  was 
taught  by  the  professor  or  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  students,  you  would  have,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  council  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  to  take  it  up,  motions  would  have  to  be 
made  and  seconded,  and  there  would  be  a great 
deal  of  discussion,  and  if  any  of  those  tender 
questions  which  we  have  to  deal  with  on  Ireland 
were  at  all  brought  into  the  matter,  it  might 
place  the  council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
in  a difficult  position.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  individual  responsibility,  there  is 
no  difficulty  about  the  matter,  because  the. 
director  at  .once  does  what  he  thinks  is  right, 
and  he  is  responsible  only  to  the  superior  autho- 
rity, the  vice-president  of  the  council.  The 
parents  of  the  students  would  be  satisfied  if  any- 
thing went  wrong  that  a direct  power  existed  to 
correct  it.  • 

1522.  Would  your  objection  remain  the 
same  if,  on  anything  going  wrong,  a complaint 
were  made  to  the  committee  of  lectures,  and  not 
to  the  council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — 
I do  not  think  the  committee  of  lectures  would 
be  at  all  competent  to  deal  with  a question  of 
that  sort  either.  I would  be  very  sorry  to  see 
it  coming  before  them ; they  are  a body  meeting 
very  irregularly,  the  same  people  do  not  always 
attend,  and  I think  they  would  be  very  much  em- 
barrassed, indeed,  if  a matter  involving  any  deli- 
cate question  came  before  them. 

1523.  Is  not  the  value  of  scientific  instruction 
in  a great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  dependent 
upon  the  qualifications,  and  in  fact,  the  conscien- 
tiousness 
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tiousness  of  the  lecturers? — Yes;  the  value  of  in- 
struction depends  upon  the  qualifications  and 
conscientiousness  of  the  lecturers. 

1524.  You  are  most  anxious  that  the  educa- 
tional arrangements  and  the  education  afforded 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  at  present  existing, 
should  be  increased,  and  not  diminished? — Cer- 
tainly. 

1525.  Mr.  George.']  You  have  alluded  to  a 
transaction  that  took  place  a good  while  ago  in 
reference  to  a motion  brought  on  by  Professor 
Haughlon  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  how 
many  years  ago  was  that? — I should- think  it 
must  have  been  in  the  year  1854. 

1526.  The  late  Judge  Jackson  was  in  the 
chair  ? — He  moved  the  resolution,  adopting  Pro- 
fessor Haugh  ton’s  speech. 

1527.  Whatever  that  was,  it  occurred  10  years 
ago  ? — Yes. 

1528.  Professor  Haugh  ton  is,  I believe,  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  he  not? — 
Yes. 

1529.  And  a man  of  very  eminent,  scientific, 
and  literary  attainments? — Yes. 

1530.  .Whatever  topic  (without  going  into 
the  details  of  it)  was  brought  forward  in  the 
Society,  was  brought  forward  by  him,  as  I under- 
stand you,  on  his  motion? — No;  I stated  that  he 
made  a speech  on  the  occasion  ; whether  he  was 
the  mover  of  whatever  motion  was  before  the 
chair,  I cannot  undertake  to  say.  I find,  on  refer- 
ence, that  he  was. 

1531.  I understand  from  your  evidence  that 
nobody  ought  to  be  more  competent  to  express 
an  opinion  upon  any  scientific  subject,  as  to  the 
arrangements  of  lectures  or  the  qualification  of 
lecturers  ? — I believe  that  Professor  Haughton 
would  be  very  competent  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  scientific  subjects. 

1532.  Whatever  vote  was  come  to  by  the 
society  upon  that  subject  was  at  a subsequent 
meeting  rescinded  ? — Yes  ; the  matter  was  allowed 
to  drop. 

1533.  Were  you  present  at  the  entire  exami- 
nation of  Dr.  Lloyd? — Yes,  I was. 

1534.  Are  you  aware  that  he  was  examined  on 
two  different  days  ? — Yes. 

1535.  Did  you  hear  him  on  the  first  day  he 
was  examined  express  a distinct  opinion  as  to 
the  fitness  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  under- 
take the  entire  duties  of  scientific  education  and 
otherwise,  that  are  now  performed  by  the  two 
societies,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the 
Museum  of  Irish  industry  ? — I did ; but  I would 
beg  to  say  that  Dr.  Lloyd  very  naturally  looks 
upon  the  matter  from  a Trinity  College  point  of 
view,  and  that  is  a point  of  view  from  which  I do 
not  think  the  public  at  large  would  look  upon  it 

1536.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  ask  you  who 
Dr.  Lloyd  is,  or  what  is  his  position  in  the  scien- 
tific and  literary  world? — I have  very  great 
respect  for  Dr.  Lloyd. 

1537.  I only  ask  you  whether  you  heard  him. 
on  the  first  day  express  that  opinion  as  to  the 
fitness  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  undertake 
the  whole  of  those  duties? — Yes. 

1538.  I believe  yoil  are  aware  that,  after  Dr. 
Lloyd  was  examined  on  that  first  day,  Dr. 
Barker’s  examination  took  place,  and  that  Dr. 
Lloyd  was  recalled  as  a witness  on  a subsequent 
day  ?— Yes. 

1539.  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Lloyd  made  no 
specific  proposition  that  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  should  continue  to  exist,  but  that  his 

0.69. 


answer  on  the  second  day  on  that  point  was  Sir  R.  Kane 
given  upon  this  hypothesis  of  the  chairman:—  m.d.,  j?.r.s/ 

“Would  you  wish  to  state  to  the  Committee  

wbat  course  you  would  propose  should  be  taken  0 May 
in  the  other  alternative,  namely,  supposing  the  1 864- 
Government  resolved  to  maintain  both  institu- 
tions”?— Yes. 

1540.  T ou  did  not  understand  the  proposition 
to  come  from  Dr.  Lloyd,  that  both  institutions 
should  be  maintained  ? — No. 

1541.  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Lloyd  in  the 
opinion  that  he  expressed,  that  the  professorships 
connected  with  natural  history,  should  be  at- 
tached to  the.  society  where  the  great  natural 
history  collections  are,  and  where  the  Botanical 
Gardens  are  ? — In  regard  to  that,  as  a matter  of 
convenience,  I believe  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  lectures  on  natural  history,  both  zoology  and 
botany,  should  be  given  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society ; but  I must  couple  that  with  the  state- 
ment, that  it  is  not  on  the  ground  of  the  existence 
of  the  very  large  collections  there ; 1 believe  it 
is  very  undesirable  that  those  very  large  col- 
lections should  be  made  use  of  for  teaching  pur- 
poses. It  is  very  injurious  to  them;  it  is  found, 
as  a matter  cf  experience  by  all  lecturers  and 
by  all  keepers  of  museums,  that  in  moving  things  * 
out  of  the  cases,  and  taking  them  to  the  lecture- 
room,  and  bringing  them  back  again,  leads  to 
breakage  and  loss  and  disadvantage,  which  it  is 
very  important  to  avoid. 

1542.  I think  that  there  was  a suggestion 
made  that  that  might  be  avoided,  by  there  being 
duplicate  specimens ; that  some  should  be  pre- 
served in  cases  that  would  not  be  removed,  and 
that  others  might  be  removable  for  the  purpose 
of  the  illustration  of  lectures? — Yes;  all 
that  the  lecturer'  really  wants  is  what  we  call 
typical  specimens,  one  being  enough  to  illustrate 
a whole  class,  a small  carefully  selected  collection, 
kept  quite  distinct  from  the  general  large  mu- 
seum. 

1543.  Do  you  think  that  botanical  lectures 
ought  to  be  given  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  ? — I 
think  a portion  of.  them  ought;  I think  the 
arrangement  hitherto  acted  upon  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  in  that  respect,  is  a very  useful 
one,  namely,  having  about  half  the  lectures  in 
Kildare-street  and  the  other  half  in  the  gar- 
dens. 

1544.  With  regard  to  the  latter  class  of 
lectures,  I presume  specimens  are  brought  from 
the  gardens  to  illustrate  the  lectures  given  in  the 

• society  ? — Yes,  specimens  are  brought  in. 

1545.  Do  you  object  to  that  course? — No;  I 
think  it  is  an  extremely  proper  one. 

1546.  With  reference  to  the  very  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  minerals  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  do  you  concur  with  Dr.  Lloyd 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  lectures  upon 
mineralogy  should  be  given  where  there  is  that 
valuable  collection  of  minerals  to  illustrate  the 
lectures  ? — I think  lectures  on  mineralogy  would 
be  much  better  given  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  for,  though  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
collection  of  minerals  is  10  times  as  lai’ge  as  ours, 
still,  it  is  precisely  in  the  position  of  a great  ex- 
hibitional collection,  which  is  by  no  means  well 
calculated  for  instruction  ; now,  in  the  .Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  we  have  a collection  of  a 
moderate  size,  but  which  is  specially  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  lecture  illustration. 

1547.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  such  a 
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Sir  B.  Kane,  selected  collection  of  minerals  within  the  II  oyal 
m.d.,  f.r.s.  Dublin  Society  itself,  apart  from  the  large  and 

valuable  collection  you  speak  of? — Quite  pos- 

9 May  sible. 

1 S64.  1548.  Either  by  way  of  duplicates  or  other- 

wise?— Yes.  I therefore  would  by  no  means 
bind  myself  as  to  where  the  lectures,  Mr.  Scott’s 
lectures,  for  instance,  would  be  best  delivered. 
My  feeling  at  present  is,  that  they  would  be  best 
delivered  and  most  perfectly  illustrated  in  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

1549.  You  are  aware  of  the  important  func- 
tions of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  reference  to 
agriculture  ? — Yes. 

1550.  Cattle  shows  and  other  matters  of  that 
kind? — Yes. 

1551.  Does  not  the  science  of  chemistry  enter 
very  much  into  agricultural  matters,  with  refer- 
ence to  manures  and  soils,  and  so  on? — Very 
much. 

1552.  Do  you  not  think,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
person  on  the  spot  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
to  illustrate  those  matters  to  parties  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  who  naturally  come  to  the  place 
where  those  shows  are  held  ? — I think  that  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
should  have,  in  connection  with  it,  an  agricultural 
chemist. 

1553.  Who  might,  I presume,  explain  orally 
whatever  processes  he  went  through  from  time 
to  time  to  those  people  who  took  an  interest  in 
the  matter  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1554.  Do  you,  or  not,  agree  with  Dr.  Lloyd  in 
thinking  that  it  would  be  very  fitting  (on  the 
supposition  that  the  two  bodies  continued  to 
exist ) that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  have 
attached  to  it  a professor  of  botany  to  lecture  at 
the  gardens,  and  at  the  society ; a professor  of 
mineralogy,  who  might  illustrate  whatever  was 
necessary  from  the  collection  of  minerals  there ; 
and  also  a professor  of  chemistry,  to  illustrate 
the  matters  in  connection  with  agriculture  ? — As 
a matter  of  convenience,  to  a certain  extent,  I 
would  agree  with  that,  subject,  however,  to  what 
I have  just  stated,  that  those  large  collections  are 
really  not  capable  of  being  practically  employed 
in  teaching.  The  teaching  collections  must  be 
separate  and  distinct  for  the  safety  of  the  thino-s ; 
but  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  formfng 
those  teaching  collections  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 

1555.  Would  you  or  not  have  lectures  upon 
those  different  topics  delivered  at  the  place 
where  those  collections  and  shows  exist? — I 
would  have  them  delivered  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  to  the  full  extent,  at  least,  to  which 
lectures  are  delivered  thei'e  now. 

1556.  I understand  you  to  say  that  vou  con- 
cur with  Dr.  Lloyd,  that  physics  and  chemistry 
should  be  lectured  upon  by  the  professors  at  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry? — My  idea  has  been 
that  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  might  be  very 
advantageously  delivered  at  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society ; as  to  chemistry,  I think  it  would  be 
much  more  convenient  for  all  parties  that  the 
instruction  should  be  altogether  given  at  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry;  the  laboratories  there 
are  already  organised  on  a very  efficient  and 
great  scale,  and  it  would  cause  very  considerable 
expense  to  break  them  up  and  create  new  labo- 
ratories at  the  Royal.  Dublin  Society. 

1557.  They  have  had  at  all  times  a laboratory 
at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ?— They  have  had; 


I do  not  wish  to  say  anything  that  could  be  at  all 
considered  as  implying  that  I do  not  very  highly 
value  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, but  then  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  have 
not  had  funds  to  keep  up  their  establishment 

1558.  Have  they  not  at  all  times  had  a labo- 
ratory at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — They  have 
had  at  all  times  a laboratory  at  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 

1559.  It  is  now  a very  defective  one,  because 
as  you  say,  they  have  not  had  funds  to  make  it 
a better  one  ? — Dr.  Davy  has  made  every  effort 
in  his  power  to  give  it  efficiency. 

1560.  He  has  not  had  funds  to  make  it  as 
effective  a one  as  it  ought  to  be  ? — I believe  that 
is  so. 

1561.  Do  I rightly  understand  your  opinion  to 
be  that,  although  you  think  the  several  matters  I 
have  alluded  to  should  be  lectured  upon  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  you  think  that  those 
lectures  ought  to  be  given  by  professors  under 
the  control  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry?— 
No,  I would  not  use  such  an  expression  as  that; 
the  professors  should  not  be  considered  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry ; I would  say  under  the  direct  control  of 
tire  committee  of  council,  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partment, who  would  of  course  act  through  a 
responsible  representative,  such  as  the  director  of 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

1562.  However,  you  would  have  them  pro- 
fessors of  the  Museum  of  L-ish  Industry,  in  no 
way  under  the  control  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  and  merely  lent,  if  I may  use  the  ex- 
pression, to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  by  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry? — That  is  their  po- 
sition at  present,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Davy  and  Mr.  Scott.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Jukes, 
and  Dr.  Barker,  Dr.  Sullivan,  and  Dr.  Morgan, 
who  lecture  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  they 
are  not  responsible  to  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  They  are  solely  responsible  to 
me  and  to  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

1563.  You  would  follow  out  that  plan  by 
putting  the  other  professors  under  like  control? 
— Under  similar  control. 

1564.  You  are  the  responsible  head  of  that 
body  ? — Yes. 

1565.  In  fact,  you  would  put  the  whole  of  the 
professors  who  would  lecture  upon  scientific 
topics  or  upon  those  other  practical  matters  in 
Ireland,  under  your  own  direct  control,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  superior  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art?— I would  not  like  to 
put  it  in  that  way,  that  I would  put  them  under 
my  own  direct  control.  1 should  rather  myself 
personally  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter; 
but  I consider,  in  order  to  cany  out  a proper 
system  of  education,  they  ought  to  be  put  under 
the  direct  and  responsible  control  of  a single 
administrative  head,  and  who  again  would  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  Committee  of  Council 
of  Education  here. 

1566.  Chairman']  I presume  the  system  you 
would  advocate  would  be  one  similar  to  that  now 
carried  on  in  Jermyn-street? — Precisely. 

1567.  Mr.  George. J It  is  your  opinion,  right  or 
wrong,  that  the  whole  of  the  professors  who  are 
to  deliver  scientific  lectures  in  Ireland  upon  those 
several  topics  we  have  been  alluding  to,  in  more 
immediate  connection  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
one  head,  to  be  of  course  indirectly  responsible  to 
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the  Department  of  Science  and  Art? — That  is 
my  opinion. 

1568.  Chairman.']  You  merely  wish  that  the 
director  of  this  establishment  should  be  placed  in 
precisely  the  same  position  as  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison is  in  Jermyn-street? — Yes;  precisely. 

1569.  Mr.  George .]  You  propose  to  deprive 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  of  all  control  over 
every  one  of  those  matters  to  which  I have 
alluded? — With  regard  to  lectures,  I am  con- 
vinced that  any  person  in  the  position  I have 
described,  would  be  most  anxious,  and  ought 
to  be  most  anxious,  to  carry  out  those  func- 
tions in  full  co-operation  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  and  to  secure  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  all  the  advantages  of  lectures  on  their 
premises  that  they  have  at  present,  or  ever 
hare  had.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  responsible 
control  and  the  direct  efficiency  of  the  adminis- 
tration, I do  not  believe  that  it  could  be  secured, 
if  the  council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  had 
any  official  power  of  interfering  in  the  matter. 

1570.  In  fact,  you  would  desire  to  transfer 
from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  of  which  you  were 
yourself  once  a professor,  the  entire  control  over 
all  the  scientific  functions  that  have  been  enume- 
rated by  you? — I believe  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
and  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  itself. 

1571.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Cor- 
rigan ? — Yes. 

1572.  Did  you  hear  ltiin  state  that  he  would 
regret  very  much  to  see  all  those  different  func- 
tions placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  any 
individual  however  eminent? — I have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  his  having  given  that  particular 
opinion. 

1573.  Was  not  Dr.  Corrigan  distinctly  asked 
whether  he  disapproved  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  because  it  was  liable  to  popular  control, 
and  was  he  not  then  asked  in  effect,  whether  he 
would  like  to  entrust  those  functions  to  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  or  a similar  or  kin- 
dred institution,  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
one  head  ? — I remembered,  at  the  time  that  Dr. 
Corrigan  was  looking  rather  to  the  formation  of 
some  body,  such  as  the  committee  of  lectures, 
or  the  Senate  of  Queen’s  University,  of  which 
he  is  a member. 

1574.  Will  you  answer  my  question  first,  and 
then  give  any  explanation  which  you  think  fit ; 
was  that  or  not  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Corrigan,  that 
he  would  prefer  it  being  under  a Board  ?— Yes. 

1575.  His  evidence  was,  that  he  would  give  it 
neither  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  nor  (that 
being  the  matter  under  discussion)  to  Die  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  but  to  some  Board,  which  I 
do  not  think  he  very  distinctly  sketched  out  ? — 
I do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Corrigan. 

1576.  You  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  both 
with  Dr.  Lloyd  and  with  Dr.  Corrigan  ? — Such 
differences  will  exist ; every  person  is  influenced 
to  some  degree  by  what  has  been  his  habits  of 
thought. 

1577.  Mr.  Waldron.]  In  part  of  the  evidence 
you  have  given,  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862;  you  were 
examined  some  10  days  before  they  agreed  to 
their  report? — Yes. 

1578.  Will  you  read  that  passage  ( handing  the 
Report  to  the  Witness ) ? — “ Whether  it  is  politic 
lor  the  Government  now  to  retrace  its  steps,  and 
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restore  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  the  functions  Sir  R.  Kane, 
which  had  been  handed  over  to  the  other  institu-  M-n.,  f.r.s. 

tion,  is  a matter  altogether  for  the  Government  

itself  to  determine ; but  if  these  functions  are  9 May 
handed  oyer,  I believe  that  the  Royal  Dublin  l864- 
Society  will  administer  them  ably  and  honestly, 
and  that  the  position  of  the  society  would  tend 
to  give  an  amount  of  popularity  to  any  of  its  acts 
which  the  more  youthful  institution  might  be 
long  to  acquire  ” (p-  94). 

1579.  At  that  time  you  had  not  in  view  what 
the  probable  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners would  be  ? — Ho. 

1580.  You  had  probably  in  your  mind  some 
plan  l)y  which  the  amalgamation  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
might  be  so  arranged  as  to  carry  out  all  the 
objects  now  embraced  by  the  two  societies? — 

I had  no  plan  in  my  mind.  I at  the  time  con- 
sidered that  my  own  share  in  the  matter  was  at 
an  end,  and  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
institutions  was  pretty  nearly  decided  on;  and 
my  sole  anxiety,  as  I may  say,  in  giving  my 
evidence  was  to  endeavour,  so  far  as  my  humble 
testimony  woidd  go,  to  preserve  to  the  country 
the  educational  advantages  which  it  has  hitherto 
had ; and  I therefore  stated,  as  I would  now 
state,  that  I do  not  know  anybody  in  the  country 
to  which  a matter  of  the  sort  could  be  better 
entrusted  than  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

1581.  Assuming  the  Government  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  maintain  two 
institutions,  not  very  dissimilar  in  their  objects, 
within  a few  minutes’  walk  of  each  other,  out  of 
the  public  purse,  you  had  in  your  mind  possibly 
at  that  time  some  plan,  by  which  all  those  objects 
might  be  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — No,  I had  not  I 
had  no  definite  plan  in  my  mind.  The  Commis- 
sioners did  not  ask  me  for  any  plan,  but  from  the 
way  in  which  the  matter  was  talked  about  in 
Dublin  at  the  time,  the  impression  on  my  mind 
was,  that  the  Commissioners  were  inclined  to 
report  in  favour  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  and  I was  anxious  to  represent 
to  them  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the 
industrial  collections  and  the  lectures,  so  that 
the  public  might  not  lose  its  educational  ad- 
vantages. 

1582.  Did  it  occur  to  you  about  that  time, 
that  all  those  objects  might  be  attained  by  placing 
the  whole  of  the  functions  under  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  by  some  new  arrangement  ?'■ — 

No ; I cannot  say  it  did. 

1583.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  they 
could  be  so  attained? — Not  if  you  come  to  an 
actual  systematic  teaching.  If  you  come  to  or- 
ganise a school  oi  Industrial  Science,  I cannot  • 
form  any  opinion  with  regard  to  that,  other  than 
that  it  would  be  entirely  foreign  both  to  the- 
objects  and  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society ; and  had  I been  asked  that  question  by 
the  Commissioners  I should  have  given  precisely 
the  same  answer ; but  the  Commissioners  never 
started  the  idea  of  doing  anything  more  than 
what  had  been  already  done.  Their  whole  leaning 
was  to  diminish  the  amount  of  instruction. 

1584.  You  are  referring  to  the  report,  which 
of  course  was  not  in  your  xnind  at  the  time ; I 
want  to  know  what  was  in  your  mind  at  the  time 
that  you  gave  your  evidence ; were  you  con- 
templating having  tire  objects,  of  the  two  institu- 
tions preserver!  though  the  two  might  be  consoli- 
dated?—All  that  I had  in  my  mind  was  to  express 
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Sir  R.  Kane,  that  for  all  popular  instruction  the  thing  could 
m.d.,  f.r.s.  not  be  put  into  better  hands  than  those  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society. 

9 May  1585.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  to  form  a plan 
18C4.  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  might  be  effected  ? — 
No,  I was  not  called  upon  to  suggest  a plan. 

1586.  At  present  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  designate  an  individual  to  carry  out 
those  different  objects  ? — Yes. 

1587.  And  the  system  he  pursues  is  to  submit 
the  course  of  instruction  to  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  for  their  approval? — Yes. 

1588.  On  their  approval  he  is  to  carry  it  out? 
— Yes. 

1589.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  selecting  individuals  of  distin- 
guished scientific  position  to  do  something  similar, 
if  the  functions  of  the  museum  were  transferred 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Of  course,  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  might  appoint  a manager 
or  director  of  the  scientific  instruction,  as  they 
appoint  a director  of  their  museum,  but  I do  not 
think  that  it  would  at  all  work : I do  not  think 
the  public  woidd  have  any  confidence  in  it,  or 
that  the  parents  of  the  students  would  have  con- 
fidence in  it;  in  the  first  instance,  if  any  question 
arose  as  to  anything  that  that  director  had  done, 
that  gentleman  would  canvass  the  council,  and 
he  would  get  certain  persons  of  the  council  to 
agree  with  him,  while  certain  other  members  of 
the  council  would  disagree  with  him ; you  would 
then  have  a series  of  debates  in  the  council  on  the 
subject,  and  at  last  the  council  would  arrive  at 
some  sort  of  resolution,  and  would  send  that  re- 
solution over  for  approval  here ; then  the  people 
here  might  differ  from  the  society,  as  they  often 
have  differed  from  the  council  of  the  society,  and 
then  would  commence  a negotiation  between  the 
committee  of  council  and  the  society.  Many 
cases  of  that  sort  have  already  occurred,  and  all 
real  responsibility  vanishes  when  you  come  to 
deal  with  bodies  of  that  sort. 

1590.  Would  not  you  have,  in  such  a case,  what 
you  are  so  anxious  for,  namely,  individual  re- 
sponsibility ? — No ; you  cannot  in  that  way  have 
such  a thing  as  individual  responsibility ; indivi- 
dual responsibility  means  one  individual  respon- 
sible directly  to  another. 

1591.  Or  to  a body? — You  begin  with  Par- 
liament ; the  vice-president  of  the  council  is  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament;  if  he  does  anything 
that  Parliament  disapproves  of,  he  resigns ; then 
the  vice-president  must  have  an  individual  under 
him  who  would  be  directly  responsible  to  him, 
and  whom  he  may  dismiss  if  he  does  anything 
that  he  disapproves  of,  but  if  you  interpose  a body 
of  21,  any  one  of  whom  in  his  individual  capacity 
is  just  as  good  a man  as  the  vice-president  of  the 
council,  and  cannot  be  dismissed  or  turned  out, 
or  done  anything  to ; all  you  can  do  is  to  nego- 
tiate by  letter ; that  may  spread  over  three  months ; 
you  cannot  manage  a plan  of  education  conducted 
like  that. 

1592.  You  appear  to  ignore  the  committee  of 
council? — The  committee  consists  of  the  pre- 
sident and  the  vice-president. 

1593-4.  Are  there  not  some  other  members? — 
I do  not  know  the  internal  machinery  of  the 
committee  of  council. 

1595.  Is  not  the  individual  respresenting  them 
in  a somewhat  analogous  position  to  that  of  a per- 
son who  might  be  deputed  by  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  in  case  this  suggested 
arrangement  were  carried  out? — No.  Take,  for 


instance,  such  a case  as  has  occurred  with  the 
master  of  the  School  of  Design,  or  with  the 
librarian.  An  officer  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety does  something,  we  will  say,  that  is  wrong. 
There  is  a proposal  in  the  council  to  remove  him 
or  punish  him.  He  goes  round  canvassing,  ami 
gets  certain  members  to  support  him,  and  then 
there  is  a debate,  and  there  is  no  knowing  how 
that  will  end.  I believe  that  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  and  its  council  are  as  good  a body  of  21 
gentlemen  as  could  be  collected  together  in  any 
country  in  Europe ; but  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  constitution  they  can  only  debate,  they  can- 
not administer  if  it  comes  to  any  real  difficulty. 

1596.  Do  you  think  that  what  you  suppose  is  at 
all  likely  to  happen,  that  if  a body  such  as  the 
council  of  the  society,  were  to  impose  certain 
functions  upon  an  individual,  they  would  be  likely 
to  call  him  to  account  for  what  he  was  doing ; do 
not  you  think  it  more  likely  that  they  would  allow 
him  very  large  discretion  in  carrying  out  objects 
of  that  kind  ? — Yes ; but  in  such  a constitution 
either  one  of  two  things  must  occur,  there  must 
either  be  a laxity  with  respect  to  responsibility, 
or  there  must  lie  a liability  to  debates  in  the 
council  If  you  leave  everything  to  your  scien- 
tific men  there  is  an  absence  of  responsibility. 
Por  instance,  when  I was  professor  at  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  1 did  just  as  I liked.  I wanted 
to  make  a position  for  myself,  and  I was  very 
active,  but  my  committee  never  dreamt  of  inter- 
fering with  me.  The  tendency  of  a large  body 
is  to  either  leave  their  officers  to  do  as  they  like 
without  the  existence  of  any  real  responsibility, 
or  else  if  a question  is  raised  it  leads  to  debates, 
and  you  have  a certain  proportion  of  the  council 
taking  one  side,  and  a certain  proportion  taking 
another.  The  moment  you  get  to  that  you  can- 
not manage  your  education,  because  the  very 
existence  of  those  debates  will  frighten  the  public, 
and  they  will  not  adopt  or  support  a system  of 
education  liable  to  such  fluctuating  influences. 

1597.  Let  us  suppose  that,  instead  of  being 
elected  a professor,  you  had  been  deputed  to 
carry  out  such  objects  as  I have  hiuted  at  from 
your  experience  of  your  relations  with  the  coun- 
cil, do  you  think  they  would  have  been  likely  to 
interfere  with  you,  if  they  had  given  you  those 
other  duties  to  perform? — Prom  my  experience 
of  the  matter,  if  I were  offered  that  function  by 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  though  I am  sure 
almost  every  member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety is  my  personal  friend,  I certainly  would  not 
dream  of  accepting  such  an  office. 

1598.  I am  talking  of  the  time  you  were 
acting  as  professor;  assuming  at  that  time,  in- 
stead of  appointing-  you  a professor  of  the  society, 
they  had  offered  you  some  such  duty  as  this,  do 
you  think  that  the  council  would  have  interfered 
with  you  from  your  experience  of  the  relations 
between  you  and  the  council  while  you  were 
acting  as  professor?  — At  that' time,  I knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  world ; and  I probably 
would  have  accepted  anything  they  had  offered 
me,  but  I do  not  think  any  person  in  such  a 
position  could  go  for  12  months  without  some- 
thing unpleasant  occurring. 

1599.  With  respect  to  this  return  in  the 
report  of  the  number  of  persons  who  competed 
in  the  examinations  in  1861-2,  that,  I presume, 
is  an  accurate  return  probably  furnished  by 
you  ? — I suppose  it  is. 

1600.  Deducting  from  the  Parliamentary 

. grant 
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orant  the  item  of  500  but  leaving  in  it  that 
for  building  and  rent  which  you  have  deducted 
from  it,  how  much  would  that  leave  for  each 
pupil  who  competed ; would  it  be  something  like 
71 1 ■ and  is  not  that  a great  deal  to  pay  for  the 
instruction  of  pupils  ? — If  you  apply  that  test  to 
any  educational  institution  ; if  you  take  one  of 
the  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  divide  the  number  of 
prizemen  by  the  revenues  of  the  college,  you 
would  find  that  you  were  paying  700 /.  or 
800 1.  a-year  a-piece. 

1601.  The  State  docs  not  pay  for  that? — In 
one  wav  or  another  it  does;  if  you  take  any 
educational  institution,  and  try  it  by  the  same 
test,  you  would  find  a worse  result. 

1602.  I take  it  that  those  who  offer  themselves 
for  examination  are  those  we  are  to  deal  with, 
because  you  say  numbers  are  no  test  of  success  ? 
— Numbers  are  not  a direct  test  of  success,  but  I 
would  say  it  was  not  at  all  fair  to  take  the 
numbers  that  compete  for  prizes  as  being  the 
measure  of  the  amount  of  instruction  and  the 
benefit  conferred.  If  you  take  70  or  80  students, 
it  is  very  well  known  amongst  them  who  are  the 
best  men,  men  who  are  most  competent,  and  who 
are  morally  certain  to  get  the  prizes.  All  those 
young  people  communicate  with  one  another,  and 
talk  over  the  matter,  and  they  know  to  within 
very  narrow  limits  precisely  the  position  each 
will  take  at  the  examination;  hence  those  will 
not  go  in  for  examination  who  feel  that  they 
have  no  chance,  and  where  there  are  only  two  or 
three  prizes  given  in  the  class,  three  at  the  out- 
side, more  generally  speaking,  only  two,  I think 
it  is  a very  remarkable  thing  that  you  will  have 
11  or  12,  or  18  in  some  cases,  going  in  for  two 
prizes.  It  is  a very  large  amount  of  competition 
where  the  young  men  have  had  the  opportunity 
throughout  the  session  of  measuring  one  another’s 
ability.  I therefore  would  entirely  protest 
against  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  being  mea- 
sured by  the  mere  number  going  in  for  prizes. 

1603.  You  say,  in  reply  to  question  1323, 
“The  sole  test  of  success  I may  say  in  this 
country,  is  numbers,”  and  you  go  on  to  say  that 
that  is  not  a fair  test? — Yes,  I regret  it;  I men- 
tion it  as  a difficulty  which  we  have  to  contend 
against,  that  here  in  London  you  measure  the  suc- 
cess of  an  institution  solely  by  the  numbers  attend- 
ing it ; you  measure  the  utility  of  an  examination 
solely  by  the  numbers  that  go  in  for  prizes ; you 
may  have  a class  of  100,  deriving  very  great 
benefit  from  the  instruction.  There  would,  of 
course,  in  that  100,  be  five  or  six  persons  very 
much  cleverer  than  the  others,  and  when  it  comes 
to  the  examination  for  prizes,  where  the  exami- 
nation is  voluntary,  it  is  only  the  five  or  six,  who 
have  a very  good  opinion  of  themselves,  who  will 
go  in ; but  in  estimating  the  value  to  the  country 
of  that  course  of  instruction,  you  should  at  least 
measure  it  by  the  total  number  attending,  and  not 
by  the  number  going  in  for  examination. 

1604.  I find  the  number  of  registered  students 
in  zoology  is  16,  and  the  number  competing  at 
the  examinations  is  10  ? — That  was  a very  large 
proportion  indeed.  The  zoological  class  is  one 
aot  attended  by  any  large  number  of  students  at 
any  time,  and  a large  number  of  them  really  laid 
themselves  out  to  learn  the  subject,  and  thought 
^hey  were  competent  to  go  in  for  examination. 


1605.  I dare  say  your  attention  was  drawn  to  Sir  R.  Kane, 
the  remark  in  the  Commissioners’  Report  about  f-k.s. 

analyses  made  for  public  bodies.  The  Govern- 

ment  Commissioners  were  under  the  impression  9 hls.y 
that  those  analyses  were  made  without  any  fees, 

were  they  not  ? — I do  not  recollect  the  words  of 
the  report ; I find  in  the  return  that  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton moved  for  that  that  is  not  strictly  the  case. 

There  is  an  item  of  special  expenses  for  the  in-  ' " 

quiry  into  the  process  for  distilling  peat,  100/. ; 
and  special  expenses  for  the  enquiry  into  pro- 
posed processes  for  the  preparation  of  flax. 

1606.  Those  were  not  supposed  to  he  included 
in  the  functions  of  the  officers  of  the  museum  ? 

— None  of  that  grant  went  to  the  officers  of  the 
museum.  It  was  special  expenses  connected 
with  the  conducting  of  the  experiments ; for  in- 
stance, in  the  investigation  of  the  process  for  dis- 
tilling peat,  there  had  to  be  erected  large  dis- 
tilling furnaces,  and  various  complicated  apparatus, 
to  defray  which  that  100/.  went.  I may  men- 
tion that,  in  the  case  of  analyses  or  investigations 
directed  by  the  Government,  no  officer  of  the 
museum  has  ever  received  any  payment ; but  it 
has  been  found  necessary  on  one  or  two  occasions 
to  employ  persons  specially  not  connected  with 
the  museum,  and  of  course  they  have  had  to  be 
specially  paid.  That  was  the  case  in  the  exa- 
mination into  the  processes  of  preparing  flax. 

Experiments  had  to  be  conducted  at  Kildangan, 
where  the  process  was  being  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale ; persons  had  to  be  sent  down  for 
making  experiments,  and  they  had  to  be  remune- 
rated ; but  no  officer  of  tlie  museum  has  ever  re- 
ceived any  extra  payment  for  anything  ordered 
by  the  Government. 

1607.  Do  you  follow  your  students  after  they 
leave  the  museum,  to  see  what  situations  they 
obtain  afterwards  ? — In  many  cases  we  do ; we 
try,  whenever  we  can,  to  get  information  as  to 
how  they  have  become  established,  and  we  have 
been  in  many  cases  very  much  gratified  by  find- 
ing that  they  have  obtained  good  positions.  For 
instance,  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Wonfor,  a student 
of  the  museum,  and  who  got  prizes,  has  the 
superintendence  of  the  great  bleach  works  of  Mr. 

Richardson,  near  Newry;  and  a gentleman,  named 
Pontifex,  who  also  received  prizes  in  the  mu- 
seum, has  the  managing  of  a concern  in  London, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  consequence  of  the 
testimonials  he  brought  over. 

1608.  Could  you  give  us  a return  of  any  of 
those  whose  history  you  have  traced,  since  they 
left  you? — Yes ; I will  have  a return  prepared, 
and  send  it  in. 

1609.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Do  you  keep  any 
account  of  the  appointments  which  your  students 
obtain  after  they  leave  you  ? — No  ; no  official  re- 
cord; but  we  obtain  information  from  time  to 
time. 

1610.  Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen .]  Are  you  aware 
that  the  lectures  on  botany,  in  the  gardens,  are 
delivered  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning? — Yes. 

1611.  Do  you  think  that  is  a reasonable  hour  for 
the  delivery  of  lectures  ? — It  has  this  advantage, 
that  they  are  delivered  in  the  summer  when  get- 
ting up  early  in  the  morning  is  not  probably  a 
disadvantage  ; then  it  leaves  the  daytime  clear  for 
either  business  or  other  studies ; so  that  I do  not 
think  that  a disadvantage. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


George  F.  Mulvany,  Esq.,  r.h.a.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


G.  F.  1612.  Chairman.']  You  are  the  Director  of  the 
Mulvany,  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  are  you  not? — I 
Esq.,  r.h.a.  am.  t 

— 1613.  There  is  a paragraph  in  the  Report  of 

9 gg3^  the  Commissioners  of  1862  to  this  effect:  “Some 

1 advantage  would  be  gained  if  all  the  Parlia- 

mentary grants  in  aid  ot  science  and  art  at  Dublin 
were  in  like  manner  included  in  the  estimate  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  were  paid  through 
its  medium,  inasmuch  as  they  would  then  be  an- 
nually brought  under  consideration  in  one  point 
of  Anew,  and  the  council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety would  have  an  opportunity  of  making  any 
representation  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
might  render  proper  in  reference  to  them ; ” did 
the  governors  and  guardians  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland  take  exception  to  that  para- 
graph in  the  report  ? — Thejr  did. 

1614.  There  is  another  passage  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  in  which  they  re- 
commend that  the  Irish  geological  collections 
should  be  removed  to  that  portion  of  the  National 
Gallery  building  which  has  recently  been  erected 
for  Archbishop  Marsh’s  Library;  did  the  go- 
vernors and  guardians  of  the  National  Gallery 
take  exception  also  to  that  portion  of  the  re- 
port ? — They  did,  in  the  strongest  possible  man- 
ner. 

1615.  Did  they  draw  up  a report  upon  the 
subject  of  those  two  paragraphs  ?— Yes. 

1616.  Will  you  read  that  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? — This  is  a memorandum  drawn  up  by  the 
governors  and  guardians  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Ireland,  and  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, “ The  governors  and  guardians  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland  having  had  under 
their  consideration  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  to  inquire  into  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  find  that  suggestions  have  been  made 
in  that  report  concerning  the  National  Gallery, 
from  which  the  governors  and  guardians  feel  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  record  their  entire  dissent.  They 
do  not  very  clearly  understand  what  is  meant  or 
designed  by  the  proposition  embodied  in  the 
principal  of  those  suggestions,  namely,  that  some 
control  should  or  might  he  exercised  by  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  regard 
to  their  proceedings.  They  think  it  sufficient 
however,  in  answer  to  it,  to  point  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  under  which  they  are  constituted 
(17  & 18.  Viet.,  cap.  99,  amended  by  the 
18  & 19  Viet.,  cap.  44),  as  giving  to  the  gover- 
nors  and  guardians  the  most  ample  and  indepen- 
dent corporate  powers  for  the  purposes  of  the 
gallery,  those  powers  being  thus  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Legislature,  the  governors  and 
guardians  cannot  submit  the  exercise  of  them 
to  the  control  of  any  other  body,  and  they 
consequently  deem  it  their  duty,  as  trustees  for 

National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  to  protest  against 
and  disclaim  the  assumption  of  any  such  con- 
trolling power,  or  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  To  another 
suggestion  made  by  the  Commissioners,  although 
apparently  of  a temporary  character,  the  attention 
or  the  governors  and  guardians  has  been  also 
directed.  It  is  that  the  Irish  Geological  Collec- 


tion, now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  might  be  removed  to  that  part  of  the 
National  Gallery  building  which  has  been  de- 
signed for  the  purposes  of  a public  library,  but  it 
is  not  yet  made  ready  for  that  object.  To  this 
proposition  they  desire  to  express  their  most 
decided  objection.  The  collection  itself  is  one 
wholly  unconnected  with  any  of  the  purposes  of 
a gallery  of  art,  such  as  is  contemplated  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  constituting  the  National 
Gallery.  The  building  has  been  planned  for  two 
special  objects,  designated  in  the  Act  a national 
gallery  of  paintings,  sculpture  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  a public  library.  The  removal  to  it  of  Primate 
Marsh’s  Library  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Act, 
and  all  the  votes  of  Parliament  towards  the 
erection  of  the  building  specially  point  to  this 
double  use  of  it  as  that  for  which  it  is  designed, 
and  to  w'hich  the  sums  voted  are  to  be  applied. 
It  is  stated  that  the  building  has  been  erected  at 
the  public  expense,  and  this  is  assigned  iis  a reason 
for  the  proposed  application  of  part  of  it  to 
the  geological  collection;  this  however  is  not 
altogether  correct,  the  large  sum  of 5, 000 /.has  been 
contributed  to  the  building  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Dargan  Fund,  on  the  faith  of  its  being 
devoted  to  the  purposes  declared  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  under  a special  sealed  contract  with 
the  building  trustees.  When  finished,  the  build- 
ing is,  by  a clause  of  the  Act,  to  be  handed 
over  by  the  building  trustees  to  the  gover- 
nors and  guardians  for  whom  in  fact  they  are 
trustees,  and  who  will  thenceforward  have  the 
legal  possession  of  it,  and  the  power  to  regulate 
how  it  is  to  be  used.  Without  their  consent, 
therefore,  as  ■well  as  that  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Dargan  Fund,  it  is  apprehended  that  no  rightful 
authority  exists  to  devote  any  part  of  the  building 
to  other  uses;  and  against  the  proposed  even  tem- 
porary use  of  it  in  the  manner  contemplated  by 
the  Commissioners,  the  governors  and  guardians 
most  strongly  protest  as  one  in  itself  incongruous 
and  unsuitable,  and  which  it  would  be  a breach  of 
their  public  trust  to  assent  to.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  governors  of  Marsh’s  Library  are  not  now  pre- 
pared to  sanction  the  removal  of  that  collection 
of  the  new  building,  but  of  this  the  governors 
and  guardians  have  no  official  knowledge,  and 
they  do  not  believe  that  any  such  decision  has 
been  come  to.  A resolution  was  long  since 
passed  by  the  governors  of  Marsh’s  Library  for 
the  removal,  and  the  governors  and  guardians  of 
the  National  Gallery  have  more  than  once  met 
the  governors  of  Marsh’s  Library  in  consulta- 
tion respecting  the  plans  of  the  building  as  pro- 
vided by  the  National  Gallery  Act,  and  which 
have,  accordingly,  had  their  joint  approval.  But 
even  if  that  library  should  not  be  removed  from 
its  present  locality,  it  appears  to  the  governors 
and  guardians  of  the  National  Gallery  that  the 
portions  of  the  building  intended  for  a public 
library  could  be  appropriated  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  extension  of  the  present  Sculpture 
Hall  and  Galleries  of  Paintings.  With  their 
present  collections  the  governors  and  guardians 
will  almost  entirely  occupy  the  hall  and  exist- 
ing galleries  -without  having  adequate  available 
space  for  further  donations  or  loans  of  works  of 
art.  Upon  all  these  grounds  the  governors  and 
guardians 
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guardians  of  the  National  Gallery  very  earnestly 
deprecate  the  application  of  any  part  of  the 
building  to  the  purposes  indicated  by  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners.  The  governors  and  guar- 
dians have  hitherto  received  the  public  grants 
made  to  them  by  Parliament  on  votes  specifically 
and  separately  made  to  them  as  an  independent 
corporate  body.  They  are  not  aware  of  any 
good  ground  for  a departure  from  this  course 
in  future  votes,  and  they  would  desire  its  con- 
tinuance in  preference  to  the  plan  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners  of  having  their  vote  in- 
corporated with  that  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  as  being  more  satisfactory  to  them,  and, 
in  their  judgment,  more  useful  to  the  public,  in 
bringing  their  vote  more  distinctly  under  Par- 
liamentary notice.  Signed  on  behalf  of  the 
governors  and  guardians,  George  F.  Mulvany, 
E.  H.  A.,  Director.” 

1617.  I believe  it  is  not  the  intention  to  remove 
the  books  from  Archbishop  Marsh’s  Library  ? — 
As  far  as  I am  aware,  it  is  not.  Even  up  to 
the  present  time,  however,  there  has  been  no  official 
notice  upon  the  subject,  nor  any  decision  come  to 
by  the  trustees  of  Marsh’s  Library.  The  general 
feeling  and  opinion  is,  that  they  are  not  anxious 
to  remove  it.  In  fact,  Mr.  Guinness,  who  has 
been  laying  out  so  much  money  on  the  cathedral, 
wishes  very  strongly  that  the  library  should 
remain  where  it  is. 

1618.  Do  you  consider  that  that  space  in- 
tended for  the  library  would  be  required  for  tire 
exhibition  of  casts  and  objects  of  art,  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Gallery  ? — I do  most 
decidedly.  It  would  be  well  probably  to  place 
before  the  Committee  the  facts  regarding  the 

S resent  division  of  the  gallery.  The  Sculpture 
[all,  which  forms  the  lower  portion,  is  only  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  building ; it  is  lighted 
from  one  side,  which  is  a very  appropriate  mode 
of  lighting  sculpture,  but  which  affords  a com- 
paratively small  amount  of  space  for  exhibition. 
The  casts  occupy  nearly  all  the  available  space, 
though  the  collection  is  very  small,  and  forms 
only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  what  we  hope  to 
have.  At  present  wo  are  getting  further  casts, 
and  the  space  referred  to  would  be  decidedly 
available,  and  well  adapted  for  the  exhibition  of 
our  easts. 

1619.  Sir  Colman  O’Loglilen.  1 What  has  been 
the  total  sum  granted  to  the  National  Gallery 
for  the  building? — £.21,500  has  been  granted 
by  Parliament. 

1620.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  granted  to 
the  Scotch  National  Gallery  ? — As  well  as  I can 
recollect  it  was  00,000  /. 

1621.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  to  the 
Committee,  with  respect  to  what  was  mentioned 
by  one  of  the  witnesses  about  the  rent  of  the 
National  Gallery? — I have  very  little  to  say 
about  it,  except  that  we  find  ourselves  in  rather 
an  anomalous  and  unpleasant  position,  appearing 
to  be  in  possession  and  unwilling  to  pay.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  governors,  and  guardians  are  not 
legally  in  possession  of  the  building.  The  build- 
ing trustees  are  still  the  responsible  parties.  The 
original  intention  of  the  Act,  by  which  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  was  empowered  to  obtain  a lease 
perpetuity  of  the  lawn,  was  to  enable  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  to  complete  a new  museum 
upon  one  portion  of  the  lawn,  and  that  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  should  be  erected  upon  another 
portion  of  the  lawn,  and  when  the  lease  was  ob- 
tained, the  Board  of  Trade  was  to  decide  in 
0.69. 


what  proportions  each  party  was  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  rent.  In  our  estimates,  as  sub- 
mitted, we  have  inserted  a sum  for  rent,  but 
the  Treasury  have  rather  ignored  it,  and  with 
them  lies  the  whole  question. 

1622.  Mr.  George.']  Nobody  has  paid  the 
rent  ? — W e have  paid  no  rent. 

1623.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan.]  What  was  the 
annual  rent  the  trustees  of  the  gallery  under- 
took to  pay?— The  building  trustees  undertook 
to  pay  100  7.  a-year. 

1624.  How  many  years  have  elapsed  without 
any  payment  being  made  at  all? — Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  building;  I think  the  first 
stone  was  laid  in  1859. 

1625.  There  is  more  than  five  years  rent  due 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I do  not  know  as 
to  the  amount  due  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; 

I only  know  the  period  during  which  the  build- 
ing has  been  in  course  of  erection. 

1626.  Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen.]  I believe  ever 
since  the  opening  of  the  National  Gallery,  it  has 
been  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays,  after  the 
hours  of  Divine  Service  ? — Yes. 

1627.  How  has  that  worked  with  respect  to  the 
working  population  of  Dublin  ? — It  lias  worked 
admirably ; I have  been  in  the  constant  habit, 
from  the  commencement,  of  observing  the  de- 
meanour of  the  visitors  on  Sundays,  and  I have 
been  very  much  pleased  to  see  the  interest  taken 
in  the  exhibition  by  the  working  classes,  and  the 
people  at  large.  We  have  had  between  4,000 
and  5,000  between  two  and  five  o’clock  on 
Sunday,  and  all  orderly  and  well  behaved. 

1628.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  mis- 
conduct or  disorder  on  the  Sunday,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  admission  of  Ihe  working  classes  ? 
— None. 

1629.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan.]  Do  you  know 
what  has  been  the  total  cost  of  the  building  ? — 
£.  21,500  was  granted  by  Parliament,  and  5,000 1. 
was  given  by  the  Dargan  Trustees ; it  must  have 
cost  26,500  l.  up  to  the  present  time. 

1630.  Has  any  grant  been  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  trustees  of  the  gallery  subse- 
quent to  its  erection  ? — Y es. 

1631.  What  was  the  amount  of  it? — There  is 
an  annual  grant  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
gallery. 

1632.  To  what  amount? — They  allowed  5007. 
last  year,  and  they  propose,  in  the  Estimates  for 
this  year,  to  increase  it  to  600  7. ; it  is  miserably 
below  the  requirements  of  the  gallery.  We 
were  not  enabled  t put  sufficiently  forward  the 
necessities  of  the  gallery  till  we  had  opened  ; we 
have  been  open  since  the  1st  of  February,  and  our 
working  expenses  are  far  beyond  that  amount. 

1633.  The  500  7.  is  applied  to  the  staff,  the 
cleansing,  and  matters  of  that  kind? — Yes. 

1634..  Has  there  been  any  additional  grant 
made  ? — Yes ; there  was  a grant  of  2,5007.  made 
two  years  ago,  I think,  towards  the  purchase  of 
works  of  art. 

1635.  What  has  been  the  total  amount  sub- 
scribed by  Government  to  the  building  and  its  con- 
tents, up  to  the  present  moment? — £.21,500 
towards  the  building,  2,500  7.  towards  the  collec- 
tion of  works  of  art,  and  750  7.  for  a year  and  a- 
halfs  maintenance.  A sum  of  983  l.  has  also  been 
allowed  for  painting,  papering,  furniture,  and  gas 
fittings,  to  be  completed  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Ireland. 

1636.  What  do  you  consider  would  have  been 
the  necessary  sum  to  keep  up  the  establishment 
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Q.  F.  in  full  efficiency  ?— I think,  to  keep  up  the 
Muircmv,  establishment  properly,  there  should  he  from 
Esq.,  r.h.a.  800  /.  to  1,000 Z.  a-year  allowed. 

1637.  For  staff  and  cleansing  purposes  ?— les, 

9 May  for  the  entire  maintenance  of  the  institution. 

1638.  Not  including  purchases  ? — No. 

1639.  In  the  original  plan  of  this  building, 
part  of  it  was  to  be  appropriated  to  Marshs 
Library  ? — Yes. 

1640.  I understand  from  you  that  no  formal 
and  official  notification  has  been  made  to  the 
trustees  of  the  gallery,  that  the  trustees  of 
Marsh’s  Library  do  not  want  to  remove  their 
books  there  ? — None. 

1641.  So  far  as  any  official  notification  goes, 
that  intention  may  still  exist? — Yes. 

1642.  If  that  transference  shall  not  take  place, 
do  I understand  it  to  be  the  view  of  the  governors 
and  guardians  of  the  gallery,  that  that  part  of  the 
building  appropriated  for  Marsh’s  Library  shall 
be  thrown  into  the  sculpture  gallery?  — Yes. 
There  are  two  portions,  the  portion  on  a level 
with  the  Sculpture  Hall,  and  a space  above  it, 
which  is  called  the  Mezzanine  Story ; all  that  space 
might  be,  with  very  little  expense,  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  the  gallery,  and  is  required. 

1643.  You  think  that  the  portion  of  the.  build- 
ing already  allocated  to  sculpture  and  paintings 
is  insufficient  for  what  the  collection  may  be  ex- 
pected to  come  to? — Yes. 

1644.  You  think  that  the  whole  building  should 
be.  allocated  to  that  purpose? — Yes,  the  extension 
of  the  collections  will  soon  require  the  entire 
space. 

1645.  What  was  the  special  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  guardians  of  the  gallery  to  the  transfer 
of  the  geological  collection  there  ? — I cannot  say 
further  than  is  recited  in  the  memorandum,  namely, 
that  it  appeared  to  them  totally  disconnected  from 
the  purposes  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  that  it 
also  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  introduction  of  a 
thing  never  contemplated  either  by  the  Dargan 
Committee,  who  agreed  to  give  the  5,000  /.,  or  by 
the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  themselves, 
and  they  held  that  it  was  necessary,  as  they  have 
done,  to  express  their  entire  dissent  to  the  propo- 
sition, and  to  put  forward  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  thought  it  very  desirable  to  have  that  space 
made  available  for  extension. 

1646.  Is  it  your  impression,  and  that  of  the 
trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  that  if  you  had 
a larger  available  space  in  which  to  hang  pictures 
and  to  exhibit  statuary,  you  would  be  more  likely 
to  obtain  bequests  from  individuals? — Much  more. 

I hold  that  the  fact  of  there  being  a place  suitable 
for  such  deposits  would  not  only  induce  bequests, 
but  donations.  In  connection  with  the  National 
Gallery  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact,  that 
a great  portion  of  the  collection  has  resulted  from 
private  donations.  The  2,500  i.  which  the  Trea- 
sury granted  was  only  in  aid  of  3,100  Z.  which  has 
been  subscribed  by  private  donations,  and  we  are 
still  urging  the  desirability  of  seeking  for  further 
donations. 

1647.  The  pictures  in  the  gallery,  which  were 
the  donations  of  individuals,  are  additional  to  any 
money  contributions  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking  ? — Yes. 

1648.  And  you  are  in  hopes  that  if  larger 
space  is  afforded  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of 
art,^ donations  of  that  kind  will  be  made  to  you  ? 
— Yes. 

1649.  For  that  purpose  the  trustees  are 
anxious  to  have  the  whole  building  appropriated 


to  a picture  gallery  and  a statuary  gallery?— 
Yes.  With  regard  to  one  portion  of  the  building 
there  could  bo  little  further  extension  of  our 
space  for  pictures.  The  upper  galleries,  which 
we  have  at  our  control,  run  the  whole  length’  of 
the  building ; but  the  lower  hall  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  extension  of  the  collection  of  casts 
and  space  in  the  Mezzanine  Story  would,  be 
available  also,  perhaps,  for  smaller  pictures  or 
engravings,  or  drawings,  and  various  works  of 
art. 

1650.  Mr.  George.']  In  the  memorandum: 
which  you  have  read,  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  say  that  they  are  constituted  under  'an 
Act  of  Parliament ; by  whom  are  those  building- 
trustees  appointed  ? — By  the  same  Act  of  Par- 
liament, the  building  trustees  were  appointed  to 
receive  all  the  monies  for  building,  and  to  expend 
them.  They  are  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  they  have 
no  connection  with  its  collections. 

1651.  Supposing  the  building  to  be  entirely 
completed,  and  the  purpose  of  the  constitution  of 
the  building  trustees  to  be  accomplished,  in, 
whom  is  the  property  of  the  National  Gallery 
building  to  remain? — In  trustees.  It  was  in- 
tended that  it  should  be  vested  'in  a joint  Board 
of  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  as 
nominated  under  those  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
the  trustees  of  Marsh’s  Library,  in  which  joint 
Board  should  be  vested  the  charge  of  the  building 
when  the  building  trustees  should  have  fulfilled 
their  functions. 

1652.  They  were,  in  fact,  to  be  component 
parts  of  a corporate  body  ? — Yres ; having  no- 
action  in  reference  to  the  care  of  the  National 
Gallery  itself,  or  the  functions  connected  with  it; 
but  merely  being  a joint  Board  to  accept  the 
building  for  the  special  purposes  of  each. 

1653.  Independently  of  the  arrears  of  rent, 
who  is  intended  to  pay  the  ground  rent  of  the 
premises  for  the  future?— The  Government. 
We  have  no  private  fund  for  maintenance.  Any 
private  funds  we  can  obtain  we  seek  to  appro- 
priate to  the  extension  of  the  collections. 

1654.  It  is  not  intended  to  appropriate  the 
ground  on  which  the  building  stands,  and  not  pay 
the  rent,  is  it?— I do  not  suppose  it  is. 

1655.  The  value  of  the  paintings,  I suppose, 
would  be  a good  deal  more  than  500  Z.  ? — There  is 
very  good  security  for  the  rent. 

1656.  Mr.  Waldron.]  That  document  which 
you  have  read  is  signed  by  you  on  behalf  of  the 
governors  and  guardians;  was  there  a special 
meeting  called  to  consider  that? — Yes. 

_ 1657.  Did  many  of  the  governors  and  guar- 
dians attend  ? — Certainly. 

1658.  You  say  in  that  memorandum  that  the 
trustees  of  the  Dargan  Fund  have  contributed 
5,000  Z.  on  the  faith  of  its  being  devoted  to  the 
purposes  declared  by  the  Legislature  ; have  you 
had  any  communication  with  the  Dargan  trustees? 
— Yes;  I have  spoken  personally  with  many  of 
them. 

1659.  They  had  no  meeting  upon  the  subject? 
— No. 

1660.  Could  you  give  a return  of  the  visitors 
on  Sundays? — ( The  Witness  handed  in  the  same -r 
vide  Appendix). 

1661.  Have  not  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  here  presented  some  pictures  to  your 
trustees  ? — They  have  deposited  pictures  with  us. 
By  arrangement  with  the  trustees  the  pictures 

not 
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not  required  for  the  National-  Gallery  here,  or 
which  may  be  purchased  in  large  collections 
where  they  want  to  get  only  one  or  two  particu- 
lar pictures,  should  be  distributed  equally  between 
the  National  Gallery  of  Dublin  and  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland,  and  latterly  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  comes  in  as  a third  party  to  receive 
them ; but  they  are  only  deposited. 

1662.  Temporarily  deposited? — ircs. 

1663.  Have  any  of  them  ever  been  removed  ? 
-No. 

1664.  Do  you  apprehend  that  any  will  be  ? — 
Some  may ; they  may  wish  to  fall  back  upon 
some  of  those  which  they  have  deposited  with  us. 
The  last  pictures  deposited  with  us  were  re- 
moved from  the  National  Gallery  here,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  room  available  for  the 
Turner  Collection,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to 
find  room  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  within  a 
certain  period,  or  the  bequest  would  have  lapsed, 
and  therefore  such  pictures  as  that,  they  might 
possibly  look  for. 

1665.  You  think  that  they  would  demand  the 
possession  of  those  again  ? — I do  not  apprehend 
it,  but  possibly  they  might. 

1666.  Mr.  Gcorge.~\  They  were  not  merely  du- 
plicates sent  to  you  ? — No. 

1667.  Mr.  Waldron.~\  Do  I understand  you 
rightly  to  say  that  your  trustees,  if  they  had  the 
building,  or  part  of  the  building  intended  for 
Marsh’s  Library  handed  over  to  them,  intended 
to  appropriate  it  to  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  en- 
gravings, water  colour  drawings  and  sketches  ? 


— No,  I merely  state  that  as  my  view  of  what  it 
would  be  most  immediately  available  for. 

1668.  What  had  they  in  view  when  they 
authorised  you  to  sign  that  document  ?— The 
general  extension  of  the  collection.  I should 
mention  with  regard  to  the  casts,  that  even  an- 
terior to  this,  our  minds  had  been  fully  made  up 
ou  the  desirability  of  getting  additional  casts, 
as  far  as  our  means  would  go.  I should  have 
mentioned  to  Sir  Edward  Grogan,  probably  one 
other  item  of  donation  from  the  Treasury,  which 
was  a grant  of  casts  from  the  British  Museum  to 
the  amount  of  260 1. ; but  the  carriage  and  the 
expense  of  the  casts,  cost  us  an  equivalent  out  of 
our  private  means. 

1669.  Could  you  give  a rough  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  pictures  deposited  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery  ? — I could  not,  at  a rough 
guess,  because  the  value  of  pictures  is  very 
variable. 

1670.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  You  mentioned 
that  you  had  a right  to  expect  an  occasional 
grant  of  pictures  from  the  authorities  in  this 
country  equally  with  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  in  Scotland? 
—Yes. 

1671.  Have  you,  in  point  of  fact,  received  a 
grant  of  pictures  of  that  kind? — No;  we  have 
merely  had  pictures  on  deposit. 

1672.  You  have  had  no  absolute  grant? — No. 

1673.  The  only  grant  you  have  ever  received 
from  the  authorities  in  this  country  was  those 
casts  you  spoke  of?— Yes;  and  the  2,500/.  for 
the  purchase  of  pictures. 
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Jovis,  12°  die  Mali,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 


Cogan,  Mr. 

George,  Mr. 
Gregory,  Mr. 
Grogan,  Sir  Edward. 
Leader,  Mr. 

Lefroy,  Mr. 


O’Loghlen,  SirColman. 
O’Reilly,  Major. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert. 
White,  Colonel  Luke. 
O’Connor  Don,  The. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  GREGORY,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Frederick  John  Sidney,  ll.d«,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


F.J.  Sidney,  1674.  Chairman.']  You  are  Secretary  to  the 
ll.d.  Committee  of  Lectures  ? — I am. 

1675.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  salary,  and 

12  May  from  what  sources  is  it  derived? — My  salary  is 
1 864.  50 1.  a-year ; and,  whenever  I go  into  the  country, 

to  hold  inspections  or  examinations,  1 receive  a 
fee  of  2 7.  a-day. 

1676.  What  do  those  fees  amount  to  in  the 
year  ? — They  fluctuate  from  one  year  to  another ; 
at  the  time  when  they  were  at  the  highest,  when 
the  system  was  in  full  operation,  before  the  grant 
was  withdrawn,  they  averaged  about  150  Z.  a-year. 

1677.  There  was  a proposal  made  to  increase 
your  salary,  to  which  Dr.  Lloyd  alluded ; have 
you  any  remarks  to  make  to  the  Committee  on 
that  point  ? — I am  sorry  that  any  question  arose 
before  this  Committee  with  reference  to  myself 
personally,  but  as  it  has  arisen  it  is  inevitable 
that  I should  refer*  to  all  the  facts  relating  to  it. 
When  Dr.  Ball  was  secretary  to  the  committee 
of  lectures,  there  were  no  examinations  held  in 
provincial  towns,  and  the  duties  of  secretary 
being  comparativly  light,  Iris  salary  was  fixed  at 
50  7.  I have  reason,  however,  to  know,  that  he 
considered  this  quite  inadequate,  and  was  with 
difficulty  induced  to  accept  it  as  a temporary 
arrangement.  Shortly  previous  to  his  death  the  exa- 
mination system  was  being  organised,  and  in  the 
year  1857,  when  I succeeded  him  in  his  office,  the 
system  was  brought  into  full  operation ; of  course 
the  labours  of  the  secretary  were  vastly  increased, 
and  in  the  year  1859,  a still  further  increase  to 
those  duties  was  caused  by  the  introduction  of  tire 
science  schools.  Several  representations  were 
made  to  the  Department  relative  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  salary,  but  without  effect.  And  finally 
the  committee  at  a full  meeting  resolved,  until 
some  better  arrangement  could  be  made,  to  pay 
their  secretary  out  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal, 
which  then  amounted  to  about  1,0007.  a year.  The 
sum  they  fixed  on  was  250  7.  a-year.  The  mode 
in  which  they  arrived  at  this  sum  was  as  follows  : 
they  found  that,  taking  the  average  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  the  fees  received  by  the  secre- 
tary for  holding  examinations  and  inspecting 
classes  in  provincial  towns,  at  the  usual  rate  of 
27.  per  day,  was  something  under  1507.  a-year. 
They  considered  it  desirable,  for  various  reasons, 
that  these  fees  should  be  replaced  by  a fixed  an- 
nual sum,  and  adding  to  this  the  salary  for  office 
work,  which  they  raised  from  507.  to  1007.,  they 
fixed  the  gross  Bum  at  250  Z.  This  resolution  was 
communicated  to  the  Department  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor ; the  answer  returned  by  the  Depart- 


ment was  to  the  effect  that,  having  established  a 
system  of  science  classes,  which  was  applicable 
to  the  entire  kingdom,  the  necessity  for  provincial 
lectures  had  ceased,  and  not  considering  it  de- 
sirable to  have  a separate  officer  for  Ireland,  they 
withdrew  the  4007.  which  they  had  up  to  this 
time  granted  to  the  committee,  but  stated  that 
they  were  willing  that,  for  that  year  the  5007. 
should  be  applied  in  establishing  science  classes, 
and  that,  out  of  this  sum,  250  7.  might  be  paid  to 
the  secretary  for  his  labour  in  organising  such 
classes,  intimating  that  they  would  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  the  following  year. 
I do  not  think  this  offer  was  rightly  understood 
by  the  Committee  the  other  day.  It  was  not 
intended  to  offer  this  sum  to  the  secretary  for 
conducting  a few  courses  of  lectures,  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  5007.,  but 
for  the  onerous  duties  involved  in  working  out 
the  Science  Minute  throughout  Ireland,  in  the 
manner  I have  explained.  This  offer  was  de- 
clined ; and  I have  ever  since  received  only  the 
507.  a-year,  besides  the  usual  fees  for  inspections. 

1678.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  Are  you  allowed  your 
expenses  in  addition  to  those  fees? — Yes;  the 
inspector  is  allowed  2 7.  a-day  for  his  fee,  and 
travelling  expenses  besides. 

1679.  Chairman.]  The  committee  of  lectures 
has  the  entire  management  of  all  the  educational 
arrangements,  both  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  except  the 
technical  courses,  has  it  not  ? — Except  the  tech- 
nical courses  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
and  except  also  the  courses  given  by  Professor 
Davey  and  Mr.  Scott  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 

1680.  We  had  from  Dr.  Lloyd,  at  the  last 
examination,  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  committee  of  lectures  was  formed ; will  you 
now  explain  to  the  Committee  the  mode  in  which 
those  lectures  are  conducted;  taking  first  the 
metropolitan  lectures  ? — The  duties  of  the  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  town  lectures  are,  as 
Sir  Robert  Kane  has  stated,  extremely  light; 
they  are,  in  fact,  merely  formal,  for  the  tiring  has 
now  worked  itself  into  shape.  There  is  a syllabus 
prepared  at  the  commencement  of  each  year  by 
the  professors,  and  that  syllabus,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  public  courses  of  lectures,  is  laid  before 
the  committee  of  lectures  for  their  approbation 
each  year ; but  I believe  that,  in  fact,  the  sylla- 
bus of  one  year  is  generally  a duplicate  of  that 
of  the  year  preceding.  Since  the  courses  were 
arranged  as  they  now  stand,  there  really  is  very 
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little  to  do  in  reference  to  them  ; the  committee 
merely  formally  approve  of  the  syllabus ; I have 
never  known  them  make  any  variation  in  the 
syllabus  proposed  by  the  professors.  So  far  as 
regards  the  town  courses,  they  are  the  same  from 
one  year'  to  another. 

1681.  What  number  of  lectures  are  there  in  a 
course? — The  usual  number  of  the  public  lectures, 
that  is,  the  introductory  part  of  the  course,  is  12, 
but  I rather  think  there  arc  sometimes  two 
courses  of  12  given,  making  24. 

1682.  A fee  is  charged  for  the  advanced 
course? — There  is  a fee  charged  for  the  systematic 
courses. 

1683.  The  morning  lectures  are  attended  by 
a different  class  from  those  who  attend  the  eve- 
ning lectures,  arc  they  not  ? — I would  fancy  that 
the  same  persons  who  attend  the  morning  or  tech- 
nical courses  would  also  attend  the  public  courses, 
because  the  two  are  really  part  of  one  another;  the 
public  courses  are  the  introductory  courses,  and 
very  few  students  who  intended  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  systematic  courses,  and  to  go  in  for 
examination,  would  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
preliminary  instruction  to  be  obtained  from  the 
public  lectures. 

1684.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  same  persons  who 
attend  the  introductory  courses  attend  the  ad- 
vanced courses  ? — To  the  extent  I have  stated. 
I have  known  students  who  go  in  for  the  paid 
courses  also  attend  the  others ; but,  of  course, 
a very  large  number  attend  the  public  courses 
that  do  not  attend  the  systematic  courses.  There 
are,  perhaps,  180  or  200  persons  attending  the 
public  courses ; and  there  are  possibly  30  attend- 
ing the  paid  courses. 

1685.  It  was  stated,  in  the  evidence  before  the 
Commission  of  1862,  that  the  classes  attending 
the  morning  courses  were  governesses  and  people 
in  a better  position  of  life,  whereas,  the  evening 
systematic  courses  were  attended  by  persons  more 
of  the  artisan  class  ? — So  far  as  I know  (though 
I am  not  quite  certain),  the  systematic  courses 
are  given  in  the  afternoons  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  and  not  in  the  evenings.  There  are 
no  strictly  movuing  courses,  because  they  are 
not  till  four  o’clock  ; but  the  afternoon  courses, 
as  distinguished  from  the  evening  courses,  are 
the  technical  courses ; I do  not  think  the  tech- 
nical courses  are  generally  given  in  the  evening. 

1686.  With  regard  to  the  provincial  lectures ; 
how  are  they  conducted,  who  are  the  professors, 
how  are  they  chosen,  and  how  are  they  paid  ? — 
I will  refer  to  page  73  of  my  evidence,  given 
before  the  Commission  of  1862,  and  give  the  same 
answer  now : “ The  committee  have,  in-  their 
service,  a staff  of  lecturers  of  high  scientific  posi- 
tion; the  professors  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment ex  officio,  some  of  the  professors  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  and  others,  who  have  from 
time  to  time  been  added  on  special  application. 
The  committee  select,  each  year,  some  of  these 
gentlemen  to  deliver  lectures  in  provincial  towns. 
They  are  obliged  to  reside  in  the  town  for  three 
weeks.  For  this  service  they  receive  50/.,  out 
of  which  they  have  to  pay  their  expenses,  and  to 
provide  diagrams  and  apparatus.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  each  year,  a number  of  applica- 
tions are  received  from  different  towns ; these 
are  carefully  investigated  by  the  committee,  who 
select  those  they  think  most  desirable.'  The 
towns  so  selected  have  each  to  pay  10  /.,  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  committee.  An  examination  is 
held  after  the  conclusion  of  each  course,  at  an 
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interval  varying  from  a fortnight  to  two  months, 
according  to  circumstances ; perhaps  averaging 
about  six  weeks.  Until  the  present  year,  the 
committee  have  had  a staff  of  four  examiners 
appointed  each  year,  and  distinct  from  the  lec- 
turers for  that  year,  who  prepare  the  questions. 
I am  present  at  every  examination,  superintend- 
ing it.  The  answers  are  in  writing.  The  ex- 
aminers report  to  the  committee  on  the  answers, 
and  prizes  are  awarded.” 

1687.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 
that  lecturers  have  from  time  to  time  been  added 
on  special  application  ? — The  lecturers  who  were 
previously  specified  would  be  entitled  to  be  on  the 
staff  of  lecturers  ex  officio.  Any  professor  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  or  any  professor  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges,  in  those  subjects  which  we 
deal  with,  would,  almost  as  a matter  of  course, 
on  his  application  be  put  on  the  staff  of  lec- 
turers; but  there  are  other  men  distinguished 
in  science,  who  do  not  occupy  either  of  those 
positions,  and  whose  names  have  been  from  time 
to  time  added.  I have  before  me  a list  of  the 
lecturers  appended  to  the  regulations,  which  1 
will  hand  in  presently,  and  I will  mention  a few 
of  them  who  do  not  come  under  the  description 
of  being  either  Professors  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  or  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versities in  Ireland.  There  is,  first,  Mr.  Bailey, 
who  is  the  Palaeontologist  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland,  a man  highly  distinguished  in 
his  branch.  There  is  Dr.  John  Barker,  the 
Curator  of  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Dublin.  There  is  Dr.  Cameron,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  public  Analyst  to  the  City  of 
Dublin.  There  is  Dr.  Clarke,  the  chief  Lecturer 
on  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Physi- 
ology to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  There  are  two  professors  of 
Queen’s  College,  Birmingham,  Dr.  Divers  and 
Dr.  Lawson.  There  is  Dr.  Wright,  the  Lecturer 
on  Zoology  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; Dr. 
Shaw,  a Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; and 
Mr.  Scott,  Lecturer  on  Mineralogy  to  the'  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  I think  that  I have  named  most 
of  those  who  ai*e  not,  as  it  it  were,  ex  officio. 

1688.  What  is  the  average  number  of  persons 
who  attend  those  provincial  lectures? — It  has 
been  stated  at  150.  I would  not  say  whether  in 
a series  of  years  it  would  he  150,  but  I am  quite 
safe  in  saying  100. 

1689.  What  is  the  number  of  those  who  go  in 
for  examinations? — Fifteen  probably  would  be 
a very  fair  average. 

1690.  Of  what  classes  principally  are  the 
persons  who  attend  those  provincial  lectures  ? — In 
answer  to  that  question  I would  give  the  same 
answer  that  I gave  to  the  Commissioners,  at  page 
73,  where  I was  asked  the  same  question : “ The 
persons  who  attend  them  are,  so  far  as  I know, 
of  a very  mixed  class.  Largely  composed  of  the 
families  of  tlie  small  shopkeepers  in  country  towns, 
members  of  mechanics’  institutes,  young  men  be- 
longing to  literary  and  other  associations,  and 
boys  from  national  schools,  they  also  comprise  a 
varying  proportion  of  the  better  classes.  In  some 
places,  however,  these  will  not  go  near  them,  as 
they  do  not  keep  up  any  connexion  with 
mechanics’  institutes,  and  other  similar  bodies.  In 
dthers,  they  patronise  them  freely.  Their 
presence  is  of  course  desirable,  as,  besides  giving 
character  to  the  thing,  they  purchase  tickets,  and 
help  to  make  it  pay  its  expenses.”  Then  I am 
aslced,  “ Are  the  persons  who  attend  in  any  cases 
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of  the  artisan  or  operative  class  ? ” “ They  are ; but 
this  class  has,  in  tliis  country,  seldom  sufficient 
general  education  to  profit  by  scientific  instruc- 
tion. Shop  assistants,  and  the  families  of  small 
shopkeepers,  as  well  as  boys  from  national  schools 
attend  largely.  If  you  go  below  these,  you  will 
scarcely  find  the  necessary  previous  education.  ” 

1691.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  the 
course  pursued  by  a locality  when  it  wishes  to 
establish  provincial  lectures?— At  the  commence- 
ment of  each  year  we  issue  advertisements,  stating 
that  the  committee  are  prepared  to  receive  ap- 
plications from  bodies  in  provincial  towns  for 
lecturers  to  be  sent  down  to  them. 

1692.  Sir  j Edward  Grogan How  do  you 
advertise  ? — We  advertise  tor  a series  of 
weeks  in  the  “ General  Advertiser,”  which  is 
a paper  distributed  throughout  Ireland  gratui- 
tously, so  that  it  goes  to  every  corner  of  the  land. 

I get  a letter  from  the  country  requesting  me  to 
send  down  the  needful  form,  which  I accordingly 
send.  These  are  the  regulations  of  the  com- 
mittee ( handing  in  the  same,  vide  Appendix ) ; 
and  I send  also  a form  of  queries  to  which  they 
have  to  write  answers,  which  form  I will  also 
hand  in  ( handing  in  the  same,  vide  Appendix). 
They  have  to  specify  the  name  of  the  town,  the 
institution,  or  committee  making  the  applica- 
tion, the  course  of  lectures  Avhich.  they  desire  to 
have,  specifying  two  or  three  courses  in  order 
that  the  committee  may  make  a selection,  the 
estimated  number  of  persons  expected  to  attend, 
in  what  building  the  course  is  to  be  delivered 
and  when,  what  are  the  charges  for  admission, 
whether  there  are  any  free  admissions,  whether 
it  is  intended  to  form  classes  for  instruction  in 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  course,  and  whether 
any  steps  have  been  taken  in  reference  thereto  ; 
and  then  they  undertake  to  pay  the  10  Z.  That . 
form  is  filled  up  and  signed  by  the  local  com- 
mittee and  the  secretary,  and  sent  up  to  me. 
When  a specified  time  arrives  (which  by  the 
regulations  must  be  not  later  than  the  31st 
of  March  in  each  year),  I draw  up  a list  of 
all  those  applications;  all  the  applications  are 
at  the  same  time  laid  before  a sub-committee 
in  the  first  instance,  in  order  that  a very 
careful  scrutiny  shall  be  exercised  into  the 
applications,  and  that  every  claim  may  receive 
fan-  consideration.  The  committee  of  lectures 
have  for  many  years  thus  delegated  to  a sub- 
committee the  duty  of  scrutinising  the  applica- 
tions, and  reporting  to  the  full  committee.  That 
sub-committee  consists  of  Sir  Richard  Griffith, 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  Professor  Gal- 
braith. They  carefully  examine  all  the  appli- 
cations, and  they  select  out  of  the  number  (the 
number  of  applications  generally  exceeding  what 
we  are  able  to  comply  with)  those  which  they 
think  have  the  most  claim.  The  list  thus  selected 
comes  before  the  meeting  of  the  full  committee, 
and  they  discuss  it,  and  if  they  approve  of  it, 
it  is  confirmed,  or  they  may  suggest  some 
changes  and  alterations.  I have  known  changes 
and  alterations  made  in  the  full  committee  vary- 
ing the  recommendation  of  the  sub-committee. 
So  soon  as  that  is  arranged  I write  to  the  towns 
that  are  selected  to  send  up  10 1.  forthwith,  and 
on  their  sending  me  the  10  l.  the  arrangement  is 
finally  confirmed,  and  I communicate  with  the 
lecturer,  and  also  with  the  secretary  of  the  pro- 
vincial institution,  informing  them  that  such  a 
course  has  been  appointed,  and  I put  thenldn  com- 
munication with  one  another. 


1693.  Appointing  a time  ? — The  time,  within 
certain  limits,  is  left  to  arrangement  between  the 
lecturer  and  the  local  institution.  I say  to  the 
lecturer,  “ You  are  appointed  to  deliver  a course 
of  lectures  in  such  a town,  in  the  month  of  July 
or  August,”  or  whatever  the  month  may  be ; but 
the  precise  day  and  all  the  minor  details  are 
afterwards  arranged  between  the  lecturer  and 
the  town. 

1694.  Chairman .]  Upon  what  principle  of 
selection  do  you  go  as  regards  the  towns  ? — One 
of  the  first  principles  upon  which  the  com- 
mittee proceed  is  this,  to  diffuse  the  operations 
of  the  committee  of  lectures,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, throughout  the  countiy.  Inasmuch  as 
the  number  of  courses  they  are  able  to  give  is  so 
very  small,  and  as  the  courses  are  necessarily 
so  short,  one  of  their  leading  objects  must  be 
to  open  up  the  country,  as  it  Avere,  and 
to  diffuse  a taste  for  science  rather  than  to 
give  a deep  and  thorough  scientific  education, 
which  can  scarcely  be  done  in  nine  lectures. 
They  accordingly  lay  do  wn  as  a principle  wherever 
a new  town  applies  (I  mean  a town  Avhichhas  never 
had  a course  before)  to  comply,  if  they  possibly  can, 
Avith  that  request  Another  principle  Avhich  they 
act  upon  is  this : that  if  a town  has  been  dis- 
appointed for  tAvo  or  three  years  in  succession, 
they  will  endeavour,  if  they  possibly  can,  to  give 
that  town  the  preference  over  others.  Those,  and 
other  considerations  of  like  kind,  are  Avhat  Aveigh 
with  the  committee  of  lectures.  They  are  always 
considerations  of  a public  character,  and  never 
anything  private  or  personal. 

1695.  I have  received  a letter  from  a gentle- 
man at  Drogheda,  Avho  seems  to  take  considerable 
interest  in  scientific  education,  in  Avhich  he  com- 
plains that  for  upwards  of  four  years,  a town  of 
the  great  importance  Avhich  Drogheda,  from  its 
population  and  manufacturing  industry,  must  be, 
has  not  received  any  assistance  from  the  com- 
mittee of  lectures.  Is  that  the  fact  ? — I have 
opened  one  of  these  reports  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  at  random,  and  it  turns  out  to 
be  the  report  of  1862;  and  in  looking  at  the 
tabular  return  in  that  report  of  the  proAuncial 
lectures  for  the  previous  year  1861,  one  of  the 
tOAvns  which  strikes  my  eye  is  Drogheda:  so  that 
in  the  year  1861  they  had  a course.  There  have 
been  only  two  years  since  then,  1862  and  1863. 

1696.  I presume  that  if  you  had  more  funds, 
you  would  be  able  to  give  more  lectures  ? — Yes ; 
Ave  should  be  most  happy  to  do  so. 

1697.  If  you  are  unable  to  provide  lectures  to 
many  important  toAvns,  you  are  only  restricted 
from  doing  so  in  consequence  of  the  inadequacy 
of  your  funds  ? — Entirely  so.  With  reference  to 
that  particular  statement,  I am  not  aware  whether 
there  has  been  an  application  from  Drogheda  for 
each  of  the  years  since  1861.  There  may  have 
been  an  application  in  one  of  those  two  years; 
but  I could  not  say  Avhether  there  has  been  in 
the  second. 

1698.  Sir  Edward  Grog  an. What  is  the  name 
of  the  lecturer  rvho  delivered  the  lectures  at 
Drogheda  in  1861  ? — Professor  ShaAV. 

1699.  Chairman.']  The  complaint  Avould  have 
less  force  if  it  should  turn  out  that  there  had 
been  no  application  from  Drogheda  during  that 
period  ? — Yes ; I believe  that  there  Avas  an  appli- 
cation from  Drogheda ; but  I doubt  very  much 
whether  there  was  one  each  year;  but  many 
toAvns  have  applied  two  or  three  years  in  succes- 
sion, and  we  have  been  unable  to  supply  them 
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with  lecturers.  Cork  has  applied  for  two  or  answers  to  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  at  page  82  of  F.  J.  Sidney, 
three  years  in  succession,  and  we  have  been  the  Commissioners’  Report: — “ It  is  quite  a mis-  ll.  d. 

unable' to  give  it  lectures;  Bandon  has  applied  take  to  suppose  that  the  instruction  given  by  our  

for  three  years  in  succession,  and  it  was  only  with  lectures  is  of  such  a very  superficial  character  as  1 2 aJ" 
o-reat  difficulty,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  you  appear  to  assume.  I must  explain  the  real 
that  we  were  able  to  give  it  a course  this  year ; nature  of  our  work  a little  more  fully.  Both  the 
Portlaw  applied  for  two  or  three  years  in  sue-  lecturer  and  myself  get  into  communication  with 
cession,  but  we  were  unable  to  comply  with  its  the  local  committee  perhaps  a couple  of  months 
application ; Aughnacloy  has  applied  for  two  or  before  the  course  is  to  begin,  with  a view  to 
three  years  in  succession,  and  we  had  a most  organising  a class  of  students  to  read  for  the 
pressing  letter  from  that  town ; and,  individually,  examination.  The  lecturer  recommends  certain 
I was  most  anxious  that  they  should  have  a text-books  to  them  for  study  in  the  interval, 
course  this  year,  but  it  was  impossible.  It  is  When  he  goes  to  the  town  he  is  bound  by  our 
quite  common  (we  having  so  small  a fund  to  regulations  to  remain  there  for  at  least  three 
devote  to  the  purpose,  and  there  being  so  many  weeks,  so  as  to  give  the  students  ample  oppor- 
applications  from  various  towns),  for  a town  to  tunities  of  consulting  him.  He  generally  meets 
■apply  for  two  or  three  years  and  not  get  a lecturer  the  special  class,  who  intend  going  in  for  exami- 
sent  down ; for  instance,  as  I have  alluded  to  nation,  on  the  alternate  days,  putting  questions 
Bandon  and  Cork,  I may  mention  that  there  to  them,  and  explaining  any  points  on  which  they 
were  applications  this  year  from  Bandon,  from  may  feel  a difficulty,  and  giving  them  directions 
Cork,  and  from  Youghal,  three  important  towns,  as  to  their  studies  in  the  interval,  up  to  the 
and  all  very  near  one  another : Youghal  was  a examination.  Some  five  or  six  weeks  after  the 
new  town,  which  had  never  had  a course ; Ban-  course  terminates  the  examination  is  held.  The 
don  and  Cork  were  towns  which  had  been  disap-  work  connected  with  each  course  thus  extends 
pointed  three  years  in  succession.  There  were  over  a period  of  three  or  four  months.  The  ques- 
a number  of  applications  from  other  towns.  The  tions  at  our  examinations  are  far  from  being  of  a 
question  was,  what  were  the  committee  to  do ; superficial  character,  and  will  bear  comparison 
I remember  suggesting  that  Cork  should  be  even  with  those  set  by  the  Department  for  ex- 
selected,  but  the  committee  said,  “ We  cannot  amination  after  a year’s  study.”  And  I handed 
:give  it  to  all  three  of  those  towns.  Youghal  in  to  the  Commissioners  some  examination  papers 
must  have  it,  because  it  is  a new  town.  We  on  geology  that  they  might  be  contrasted  with 
cannot  give  it  both  to  Bandon  and  to  Cork,  be-  the  papers  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
cause  they  are  so  near  each  other ; ” but  they  Art,  not  by  way  of  disparagement  of  that  De- 
selected Bandon,  because  Bandon  has  just  built  partment,  but  in  order  to  show  that  ours  were  as 
a new  lecture  hall,  and  they  were  anxious  to  little  open  to  the  charge  of  being  superficial  as 
have  a course  of  lectures  to  inaugurate  it.  That  were  theirs. 

is  exactly  one  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  1704.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  why 
committee  have  acted  in  other  cases.  They  did  so  long  a period  intervenes  between  the  time  of 
that  in  Disburn  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  new  the  lectures  and  the  examinations  ? — That  is  in 
Mechanics’  Institute.  Bandon  got  the  preference  order  to  allow  the  students  time  to  read.  The 
this  year,  simply  on  public  grounds.  Cork  is  in  course  of  nine  lectures  we  look  upon  rather  as 
the  same  position  with  Drogheda,  with  this  differ-  directing  their  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
ence,  that  Cork,  I think,  has  applied  every  year ; lecturer  recommends  the  text-books,  and  sets  the 
and  I forget  whether  Drogheda  has.  students  going  on  the  subject. 

1700.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dowling  ? 1705.  You  do  not  consider  that  lapse  of  time 

— Yes.  an  objection? — On  the  contrary  it  is  a great  im- 

1701.  He  is  a gentleman  who  lias' had  great  provement  on  the  previously  existing  state  of 

success  as  a certificated  teacher  under  the  Science  things.  The  examination  used  to  follow  imme- 
Minute  ?— He  has  been  very  successful  in  Cork  diately  upon  the.  close  of  the  lectures,  and  we 
and  other  places  as  a teacher  of  science  classes  found  that  open  to  the  objection  that  the  whole 
under  the  Science  Minute.  thing  was  a mere  trial  of  memory,  but  in  order 

1702.  I presume,  any  statement  made  by  him  that  it  should  not  be  a mere  trial  of  memory,  and 

would  naturally  deserve  the  attention  of  the  Com-  that  the  students  should  have  time  to  read,  it  was 
mittee  ? — I should  say  so.  decided  that  an  interval  of  about  a month  or 

_ 1703.  I have  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Dow-  six  weeks  should  take  place.  That  was  one  of 
liug  in  which  he  makes  certain  objections  to  the  the  very  reasons  why  I have  been  sent  down 
lecture  system.  The  first  objection  he  makes  is,  to  superintend  the  examination  instead  of  the 
" that  each  course  consists  only  of  nine  lectures,  lecturers  holding  the  examinations.  One  of  the 
a number  which  is  quite  inadequate  to  convey  objections  made  years  ago  by  Dr.  Playfair 
even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  merest  was,  that  the  lecturer  himself  held  the  exami- 
rudiments.”  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  lecture  nation  immediately  on  the  course  being  ter- 
system  to  systematically  educate  the  people,  or  is  minated,  and  that  that  was  open  to  the  twofold 
it  to  clear  the  way  and  to  be  the  pioneer  as  it  were  objection,  first,  that  the  lecturer  who  was 
for  infusing  a taste  for  scientific  acquirements  ? — interested  in  making  the  course  turn  out  suc- 
The  object  you  have  last  stated  of  clearing  the  cessful,  held  the  examination  himself ; and 
wav  and  pioneering  is  certainly,  I may  say,  one  secondly,  that  by  having  the  examination  imme- 
of  its  primary  objects.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  diately  after  the  lecture  it  left  no  time  for  the 
question  to  suppose  that  a course  of  nine  class  to  study.  In  order  to  remove  both  those 
lectures  can  make  a man  a chemist  or  a natural  objections,  the  system  was  introduced  of  sending 
philosopher,  or  anything  of  the  kind ; but  it  is  me  down  with  a set  of  questions  to  conduct  the 
also  a mistake  to  suppose  that  all  that  is  done  by  examinations  at  a considerable  interval  after  the 
the  professors  when  they  go  down  to  the  country  lecturer,  and  bring  the  results  up  to  town  to  be 
is  limited  to  a course  of  nine  lectures.  On  that  reported  upon.  That  we  look  upon  as  one  of  the 
I will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  one  of  my  best  features  in  the  system,  one  of  the  things 

0.69.  N 3 that 
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F.  J.  Sidney,  that  takes  away  from  it  as  far  as  we  cau  the  im- 
ll.d.  putation  of  its  being  superficial.  Having  said  all 

this,  I do  not  wish  to  convey  that  the  courses  are 

12  May  not  to  a certain  extent  open  to  the  objection  of 
1864-  being  of  a sketchy  character ; any  course  of  the 
kind  must  necessarily  be  nothing  more  than 
sketchy,  but  if  I refer  to  the  syllabus  of  a school 
whose  reputation  stands  justly  high,  I mean  the 
Jenny n-strcet  school  here,  I find  the  objection  of 
superficial  ought  not  to  be  attached  to  our  courses 
unless  it  be  applied  to  those  of  Jermyn-street 
also.  In  the  syllabus  for  the  present  year  of  the 
lectures  of  Professor  Tyndall,  whose  fame  is 
European,  and  whose  lectures  it  is  a privilege  to 
attend,  bis  course  of  experimental  philosophy- 
consists  of  32  lectures,  thus  divided : three  on 
magnetism,  five  on  frictional  electricity,  five  on 
voltaic  electricity,  two  on  air  and  water,  that  is, 
pneumatics,  and  hydrostatics,  three  on  sound, 
seven  on  light,  and  seven  on  heat ; such  a course 
as  that,  however  admirable  those  lectures  may 
be,  cau  be  nothing  more  than  a sketch;  the 
lecturer  can  call  attention  to  the  leading  facts 
and  principles,  illustrating  them  by  interesting  ex- 
periments, but  still  such  a course  can  be  nothing 
more  thau  a mere  outline.  No  man  could,  in 
two  lectures,  investigate  all  the  details  of  hy- 
draulics and  pneumatics;  we,  for  instance,  give 
a course  of  nine  lectures  upon  those  subjects; 
Dr.  Barker,  who  is  our  professor  of  physics,  has 
several  times  lectured  on  hydrostatics  and  pneu- 
matics, in  a course  of  nine  lectures.  Heat  forms 
one  of  our  courses  of  nine  lectures,  whereas  at 
Jermyn-street  they-  have  only  seven  on  heat.  I 
do  not  say  that  by  way  of  disparagement  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s  courses,  because  I believe  them 
to  he  excellent,  but  I wish  simply  to  guard  ours 
against  the  imputation  sometimes  brought  against 
them  of  being  superficial. 

1706.  You,  to  a certain  degree,  coincide  with 
Mr.  Dowling  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  have 
a more  extended  course  of  lectures  if  you  had  the 
means  ? — Clearly. 

1707.  Mr.  Dowling  also  objects  to  the  time  of 
year  when  those  lectures  are  delivered  as  not 
being  suitable  for  the  purpose ; and  in  the 
memorial  that  has  been  sent  to  me  from  Drogheda, 
I find  the  same  objection  stated  in  this  manner  : 
“ The  lectures  are  generally  delivered  during  the 
summer  months,  a period  of  the  year  unsuited  for 
the  purpose,  the  winter  months  being  the  period 
when  they  could  he  made  more  useful,  and  the 
time  when  lectures  arc  generally  delivered  in 
schools,  colleges,  &c.”  Does  your  experience 
confirm  that  remark,  that  the  lectures  would  be 
more  useful  if  they  were  delivered  during  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer  ? — In  many  places  I 
think  they  would. 

1708.  What  is  the  objection  to  their  being 
delivered  in  the  winter? — Because,  in  the  first 
place,  you  catmot  get  the  lecturers  whose  duties 
call  them  to  the  colleges,  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  and  so  on,  when  the  winter  session  is 
going  on,  to  go  down  and  spend  three  or  four  weeks 
in  the  middle  of  their  session  in  those  country 
towns.  It  is  quite  open  to  those  places  that  want 
winter  instruction  to  have  it ; all  they  have  to  do  is 
to  start  one  of  those  classes  such  as  Mr.  Dowling 
conducts.  Those  very  people  in  Drogheda  who 
make  those  complaints,  I think,  have  had  the 
benefit  of  Mr . Dowling’s  instruction  the  last  two 
winters.  But,  I should  also  say,  I believe,  in 
many  towns  in  Ireland  they  prefer  the  autumn 
and  the  spring  to  winter  for  their  lectures,  for  this 


reason,  that  it  enables  students  to  come  from  a 
distance,  which  they  could  not  do  in  the  winter 
nights.  I have  known  cases  where  some  of 
the  most  successful  and  distinguished  pupils 
have  come  many  miles.  I have  known  them 
come  five  miles  and  nine  miles;  and  I remember 
one  case  in  which  one  came  16  miles  to  attend 
our  course,  and  he  carried  off  a prize  or  medal  at 
the  end  of  it.  I should  also  say  that  I have  not 
received  any  complaints  upon  the  subject.  I 
know  in  Drogheda  they  do  prefer  to  have  their 
courses  in  the  winter ; they  also  have  bad  a fancy 
for  having  only  one  lecture  each  week;  their 
object  being  to  spread  the  course  over  the 
whiter,  to  which  wc  have  no  objection,  when 
it  can  be  done.  We  have  been  enabled  so  to 
accommodate  them  in  Drogheda,  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  Dublin.  I think  this  very  course 
delivered  by  Professor  Shaw,  to  which  I have 
referred,  was  delivered  once  a week  durum-  the 
winter  months.  It  was  delivered  during  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December, 
so  that  Drogheda,  of  all  place's,  has  no  reason 
to  complain.  We  were  enabled  to  accommo- 
date Drogheda  in  that  way,  because  the  lec- 
turer was  easily  able  to  run  down  and  deliver 
his  lecture,  and  return  again  to  Dublin.  That 
could  not  be  done  in  the1  case  of  a distant  town, 
so  that  it  seems  to  me  that  Drogheda  has  no 
cause  of  complaint  upon  that  score. 

1709.  If  a general  wish  was  expressed  on  the 
part  of  towns  for  winter  lectures,  do  you  think  yon 
could  make  arrangements  in  any  way  to  provide 
them  with  lectures  in  the  winter? — No ; it  would 
be  quite  impossible,  as  a general  rule,  to  provide 
lecturers  of  the  class  A\-e  at  present  send ; gentle- 
men of  high  position,  and  competent  to  give  courses 
which  Avould  be  attractive,  and  which  would  create 
a taste  for  scientific  acquirements  ; it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  get  such  men  to  leave  their 
other  avocations  and  go  doAvn  to  a place  in  the 
country,  and  stop  there  three  weeks,  for  the 
remuneration  which  they  would  get.  You  could 
not  get  Professor  Tyndall  or  Professor  Faraday 
to  leave  their  Avork  in  London,  and  locate  them- 
selves in  a provincial  toAvn  in  England,  during 
the  winter  months;  50/.  would  not  pay  them,  nor 
five  fifties. 

1709*.  That  again,  like  the  former  objection 
with  regard  to  the  paucity  of  lectures,  is  a matter 
entirely  of  finance  ? — It  is  a matter  of  finance: 
If  our  funds  were  large  enough  to  enable  us  to 
keep  a special  staff  of  lecturers,  with  no  other 
duty  than  to  attend  to  our  behests,  the  thing 
could  then  be  done  to  a certain  extent. 

1710.  Major  O'Reilly .]  You  could  not  expect 
to  get  men  of  the  same  high  position  as  lecturers, 
unless  your  funds  were  very  largely  increased  ? 
— Certainly  not.  In  point  of  fact,  I am  not  at 
all  sure  that  it  is  not  better  as  it  is,  because  it 
drives  the  towns  to  look  rather  to  Avhat  we  are 
anxious  they  should  look  to,  namely,  local  resi- 
dent teachers  of  the  class  of  Mr.  Dowling,  who 
would  stay  among  . them,  and  who  would  be 
thoroughly  competent  to  teach  those  artisan 
classes  standing  in  need  of  scientific  instruction. 
It  is  the  most  economical  system,  and,  I believe, 
the  soundest  in  principle.  If  a lecturer  is  sent 
down  to  a town  in  September,  those  who  attend 
his  lectures  are  set  on  the  qui  vive  with  the  in- 
taresting  experiments  he  shows  them,  and  they 
are  induced,  to  supplement  that  course  of  instruc- 
tion by  trying  to  get  among  themselves  a local 
teacher  to  conduot  one  of  those  science  schools. 

1711.  Mr. 
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1711.  Mi'.  Dowling  also  alleges  that  “ the  Sligo,  Armagh,  Bandon,  Au^huacloy,  Limerick,  F.  J.  Sidney, 
system  of  lectures  is  not  adapted  for  the  teaching  Omagh,  Killnean.  In  1856,  Ballymena,  Bandon,  ll.d. 
of  science  practically  and  experimentally,  because  Belfast,  Carlingford,  Carlow,  Carrickfergus,  ~77~ 
students  cau  never  be  enabled  to  do  practical  Drogheda,  Kinsale,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  12  ■™alr 
work  by  mere  description.  This  opinion  is  borne  Omagh,  Waterford,  Wexford.  In  1857,  Bally-  lStl4‘ 
out  by  the  fact  that  but  few  of  the  large  and  mena,  Carlingford,  Carlow,  Drogheda,  Dungan- 
important  towns  containing  a working  population  non,  Enniskillen,  Kilrush,  Londonderry,  Omagh, 
to  whom  the  lectures  might  be  useful,  and  for  Portlaw,  Sligo,  Strabane.  In  1858,  Belfast, 
whom  they  were  intended,  make  application  for  Strokestown,  Parsonstown,  Ballaymalion,  Car- 
them  ; they  are  principally  confined  to  towns  of  rickfeimis,  Aughnacloy,  Waterford,  Bandon, 
quite  another  character,  such  as  watering-places,  Cork,  Londonderry,  Drogheda,  Limerick.  In 
&c.”  Is  it  correct,  in  the  first  place,  that  “the  1859,  Ballymena,  Ballina,  Newry,  Ballymahon, 
system  of  lectures  is  not  adapted  for  the  teaching  Armagh,  Kilrush,  Clonmel,  Enniskillen,  Lur- 
of  science  practically  and  experimentally,  because  gan,  Dungannon,  Limerick,  Cork.  In  1860, 
students  can  never  be  enabled  to  do  practical  Carrickfergus,^  Dromore,  Sligo,  Strokestown, 
work  by  mere  description”? — I think  that  is  cor-  Waterford,  Kinsale,  Portlaw,  Bailieborough, 
rect.  I think  mere  verbal  or  oral  instruction  on  Lisburn,  Londonderry,  Limerick,  Clonmel.  In 
such  a subject  as  chemistry  to  be  satisfactory  1861,  Belfast,  Cork,  Larne,  Ballymena,  Car- 
ought  to  be  supplemented  by  class  or  laboratory  lingford,  Tullamore,  Bandon,  Drogheda.  In 
teachino-.  1862,  Galway,  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Aughna^ 

1712?  Mr.  Dowling  says,  in  a subsequent  part  cloy,  Swords,  Dungannon,  Armagh.  In  1863, 
of  his  letter,  that  the  lecture  system  and  the  class  Omagh,  Galway,  Enniscorthy,  Oldcastle,  Manor- 
system  are  naturally  antagonistic ; do  you  consi-  hamilton,  Waterford,  Limerick.  Those  are  all 
der  there  is  any  kind  of  rivalry  or  hostility  the  courses  delivered  since  the  committee  was 
between  the  lecture  system  and  the  system  of  established,  and  among  them  all  there  is  not  one 
science  schools  ? — As  to  that,  I have  the  opinion  single  town  that  comes  under  the  denomination  of 
expressed  by  Dr.  Lloyd  the  other  day,  also  the  what  would  be  considered  here  a watering-place, 
opinion  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  unless  every  town  on  the  seaboard  is  to  be  con- 
London,  and  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  the  sidered  a watering-place.  I suppose  Mr.  Dow- 
British  Association,  which  coincide  with  the  ling  means  to  imply  that  we  give  those  courses'at 
opinion  of  the  eminent  gentlemen  who  form  the  watering-places  for  the  convenience  of  fashionable 
committee  of  lectures  at  Dublin  Castle  over  and  people,  or  for  the  convenience  of  the  lecturers, 
over  again  expressed,  that  such  is'  not  the  case,  1715.  Is  Kilrush  a watering-place? — I never 
their  opinion  being  that  the  combination  of  the  heard  of  anyone  going  to  Kilrush  as  a watering- 
two  systems  is  the  very  best  arrangement  that  can  place,  though  they  do  to  Kilkee.  When  the 
be  devised.  I wish  to  say,  if  I thought  there  was  lectures  were  delivered  at  Kilrush  I was  there  at- 
anything  antagonistic  between  them,  or  if  it  were  tending  a meeting  of  the  institute,  and  a sugges- 
necessary  that  one  of  the  systems  should  fall  to  tion  was  made  that  some,  of  the^  lectures  might  be 
the  ground,  my  opinion  is,  it  should  be  the  lecture  given  in  Kilkee,  eight  miles  oft,  where  there  is  a 
system.  I think  so  highly  of  the  class  system  large  and  fashionable  concourse  of  people  every 
that,  if  it  was  proved  that  the  class  system  would  summer.  I told  them,  that  unless  they  provided 
thrive  if  it  were  not  for  the  provincial  lectures,  I cars  to  carry  all  the  students  from  Kilrush  to 
would  say  let  the  provincial  lectures  go  to  the  Kilkee  and  bring  them  back,  they  could  not  do  it, 
wall.  and  the  idea  was  given  up. 

1713.  The  object  of  the  lectures  is  to  induce  a 1716.  Is  Portlaw  a fashionable  watering-place? 
taste  for  scientific  instruction,  and  the  object  of  — It  is  not  a watering-place  at  all ; Portlaw  is 
the  schools  is  to  give  solid  instruction  ? — Precisely,  a small  town,  the  growth  of  which  is  entirely 

1714.  Is  this  statement  correct,  “ that  but  few  due  to  Messrs.  Malcolmson,  the  great  shipowners 
of  the  large  and  important  towns  containing  a and  cotton  factors.  I believe  their  factory  is  the 
working  population,  to  whom  the  lectures  might  largest  in  Ireland.  Portlaw  is  a town  com- 
be useful,  and  for  whom  they  were  intended,  posed  almost  entirely  of  their  operatives;  I doubt 
make  application  for  them ; they  are  principally  if  there  is  a single  person  in  the  place  uncon- 
confined  to  towns  of  quite  another  character,  such  nected  with  that  factory. 

as  watering-places,  &c.”? — There  are  two  incor-  1717.  I presume,  after  what  you  have  stated, 
rect  statements  in  that;  there  is  first  an  unfounded  you  do  not.  agree  with  this  statement  m Mr. 
assumption  (I  do  not  know  upon  what  authority  Dowling's  letter : “ During  the  last  five  years 
Mr.  Dowling  states  it)  that  those  lectures  were  of  which  we  have  any  reports  there  were  50 
intended  for  the  large  towns;  but,  in  the  second  courses  of  popular  lectures  delivered  ; 17  of  the 
place,  he  Btates  that  but  few  of  them  make  33  parliamentary  boroughs,  and  seven  of  the  1 5o 
application;  that  is  entirely  and  utterly  un-  municipal  towns  shared  the  committee  of  lee- 
founded  ; we  have  more  applications  from  large  lures’  favours,  whilst,  for  want  of  better  appli- 
towns  than  from  small.  Cork  has  applied  over  cants,  the  remaining  courses  of  lectures  were 
and  over  again;  Belfast  has  had,  I forget  whe-  forced  upon  12  small  and  unimportant  towns  or 
ther  one  or  two  courses ; Derry  has  had  courses ; villages”? — We  have  always  more  applications 
Limerick,  Clonmel,  Waterford,  and  Brandon  than  we  have  means  of  complying  with.  As  to 
frequently.  Then,  as  to  watering-places,  I will  forcing  our  lectures  anywhere,  the  idea  ls  absurd, 
read  the  names  of  the  towns  in  which  we  have  1718.  Mr.  George. ] In  deciding  to  what  towns 
given  lectures  since  the  commencement  of  our  you  will  grant  a course  of  lectures,  do  you  take 
operations : the  following  were  the  places  in  which  into  consideration  at  all  whether  they  are  parlia- 
lectures  were  delivered  in  1854:  Wicklow,  mentary  boroughs  or  municipal  towns . -N  ever. 
Londonderry,  Clonmel,  Drogheda,  Dungannon,  With  respeet  to  one  statement  in  that  letter,  that 
Limerick,  Omagh,  Waterford,  and  Middleton.  In  it  was  for  the  large  towns  that  those  courses  were 
1855,  Galway,  Ballinasloe,  Waterford,  Cork,  intended,  the  committee  have  generally  gone  on 
Ballymena,  Coleraine,  Dungannon,  Wexford,  precisely  the  opposite  principle.  When  they 

0.69.  s t h“re 
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F.  J.  Sidney , have  had  a number  of  conflicting  applications 
LL. D.  they  have,  for  instance,  said,  "Cork  has  had 
~~  many  courses ; it  ought  to  do  something  for 
’ hei'G  i3  a small  town  applying  for  a course, 
- 04 • why  not  give  them  a lift?”  and  we  sometimes 

And  that  we  have  better  answering  at  the  end  of 
the  courses  in  a small  town  than  in  a laro-e.  I 
may  cite  Bailieborougk  as  an  instance  of  that.  Sir 
J olm  Young  made  an  application  for  Bailieborouo-h, 
and  the  course  was  given.  It  is  a very  small 
town ; but  there  was  a very  large  examination 
class ; as  many  as  36  students  came  up  for  exami- 
nation, as  well  as  I recollect,  and  the  answering 
was  some  of  the  best  we  ever  had.  The  Com- 
mittee have  acted  on  no  such  principle  as  that 
they  are  intended  for  the  large  towns.  The 
Committee  have  always  said,  after  a large  town 
has  had  a few  courses  it  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
something  for  itself. 

1/19.  Sir.  Dowling  considers  that  letters  in 
favour  of  the  system,  coming  from  such  places  as 
Aughnacloy,  Swords,  Portlaw,  &c.,  with  about 
1000  inhabitants  each,  are  of  very  little  value  1— 
I.  do  not  endorse  Mr.  Dowling’s  opinions,  nor 
his  statistics.  Mr.  Dowling  is  quite  welcome  to 
consider  these  reports  of  very  little  value,  but  the 
committee  of  lectures  consider  them  of  very 
great  value. 

1720.  Mr.  Dowling’s  objection  seems  to  be 
against  giving  lectures  in  those  small  places,  in- 
stead of  continuing  them  in  the  large  towns  ? I 

have  stated  the  principle  upon  which  the  com- 
mittee of  lectures  proceed.  In  the  first  place,  they 
wish  their  operations  to  have  as  wide  a field  as 
possible ; and,  in  the  second  place,  they  consider 
that  a large  town  like  Cork,  which  has  already 
had  several  courses,  ought  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  itself,  either  by  local  subscription  or  by 
procuring  a resident  teacher. 

1/21.  It  is  also  stated  that,  in  many  towns, 
those  popular  lectures  are  not  delivered  in  places 
where  persons  of  all  grades  might  attend  them. 
What  reply  have  you  to  give  to  that  statement? 

Such  a thing  as  allowing  anything  like  a sec- 
tarian, or  religious,  or  political  motive,  in  anv 
shape,  to  interfere  in  the  selection  of  towns  or 
places,  has  never  weighed  with  the  Committee  • 
in  fact,  I think  their  names  ought  to  be  a suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  nothing  of  the  sort  would 
be  likely  to  occur.  The  Committee  has  been 
m existence  now  11  years,  and  such  interest 
is  taken  m their  work  by  members  of  that  Com- 
mittee, that,  from  the  commencement,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  attended  every  single  meeting 
with  the  exception,  I think,  of  about  three,  when 
he  has  been  away  from  home.  It  is  not  likely 
that  a Committee,  composed  of  such  gentlemen  as 
those  who  form  the  Committee,  and  who  take 
such  an  interest  in  it,  would  allow  themselves  to 
be  influenced  by  such  motives.  A course  of  lec- 
tures must  be  delivered  on  the  application  of 
some  local  institution  or  committee ; we  o-et  an 
application  from  a literary  association,0  from 
.Londonderry  for  instance ; we  must  give  it  in 
connection  with  that  association  or  not  at  all.  In 
some  places  we  have  the  courses  attended  largely 
by  the  schools  of  .the  Christian  Brothers,  and 
others  of  a similar  character;  and  if  we  have 
applications  from  places  where  the  courses  would 
probably  be  attended  by  persons  of  the  opposite 
persuasion,  we  give  the  courses  to  them  too;  so 
that  nothing  takes  place  that  ought  to  offend  the 
religious  prejudices  of  any  denomination.  I 
remember,  a few  years  ago,  a course  was  ap- 


plied for  from  Wexford,  which  the  Committee 
granted;  shortly  after  the  Committee  granted 
it,  a letter  came  from  the  secretary  of  the  local 
committee  in  Wexford,  stating  that  it  was  some- 
young  men’s  association,  and  that  it  was  the  habit 
of  that  institution  to  open  every  lecture  (and,  I 
think,  to  close  it)  with  prayers  by  the  vicar  of  the 
parish.  I brought  that  letter  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  they  instructed  me  to  say,  that  how- 
ever commendable  such  a practice  might  be  in 
itself,  yet,  as  they  thought  it  would  be  likely  to 
offend  and  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  others  of  the 
opposite  creed,  they  thought  it  was  not  desirable; 
and  that  unless  they  waived  that  custom,  the  lec- 
tures would  not  be  given.  The  gentlemen  on 
that  Committee  would  not  waive  it,  and  the  lec- 
tures were  withdrawn  and  given  in  another  town. 
That  shows ^ how  the  Committee  endeavour  to 
avoid  anything  that  might  lend  even  a colour  to- 
any  imputation  that  they  act  with  reference  to 
religious  considerations.  At  an  examination  I 
held  at  Ballina,  I met  two  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gymen, and  the  same  at  Limerick.  In  the  in- 
stitutes in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  the 
members  would  be  principally  Catholics,  while  in 
places  in  the  north  of  Ireland  they  would  be  of 
the  opposite  religious  opinions. 

1722.  Major  O'Reilly.']  Would  there  be  any 
objection  to  granting  a series  oflectures  on  the 
application  of  a purely  denominational  body. 
For  instance,  would  your  committee  object  to 
grant  a course  of  lectures  on  an  application  coming 
from  a Church  of  England  Young  Men’s  Society, 
or  from  a Roman  Catholic  Young  Men's  Society?' 

Not  if  there  was  no  other  application  from  the 
v°rVV”'  ASl,PP°s!nS  a Church  of  England  Young 
Men  s Association  at  Derry  sent  an  application  to 
us,  and  there  was  no  other  application  from  Derry, 
and  we  considered  that  Derry  was  a very  proper 
town  to  have  a course,  it  being  a large  and  im- 
portant town,  if  the  committee  had  a lecturer  to 
spare,  undoubtedly  they  would  send  him  to  that 
place.  I am  not  aware  that  any  objection  has 
ever  been  made  by  the  committee  of  'lectures  to 
giving  a,  course  oflectures  on  the  ground  that  the 
application  came  from  a denominational  body. 

1723.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  You  would,  in  deciding 
upon  the  application,  take  into  consideration 
whether  the  lecture-room  in  which  the  lectures 
were  proposed  to  be  given  was  most  adapted  to 
the  purpose  in  respect  of  capacity  ? — Yes, 
certainly.  It  does  not  at  all  follow,  that  because 
an  application  comes  from  a denominational  insti- 
tution, that,  therefore,  the  lectures  are  delivered 
m the  room  belonging  to  the  body,  because  it 
veiy  often  happens  that  they  have  no  room  large 
enough.  The  Town-hall  and  the  Court-house 
are  generally  the  places  where  the  lectures  are 
given.  I fancy  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they 
are  given  in  the  Court-house,  or  the  Town-hall. 

1724.  Mr.  George.]  "Would  you  grant  a course 
of  lectures  where  there  was  likely  to  be  an  ex- 
clusion of  any  body  from  the  lectures  on  religious 
grounds  ? Certainly  not.  I have  instanced 
Wexford  as  showing  how  we  guard  against  such 
a thing. 

1725.  Chairman.]  Have  any  objections  been 
made  to  you,  as  the  secretary  of  the  committee 
of  lectures  in  regard  to  the  institution  that  has 
applied  for  the  lectures,  or  to  the  place  in  which 
the  lectures  have  been  held  ? — I never  heard  such 
an  objection. 

1726.  Mr.  George.]  The  lectures  are  open  to  all, 
and  intended  to  be  open  to  all  ?— Yes.  If  a com- 
plaint 
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plaint  were  brought  before  the  committee  of  any- 
thing that  had  tended  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
body,  most  undoubtedly  they  would  take  the 
matter  up,  and  take  very  good  care  that  no  recur- 
rence of  such  a thing  should  take  place. 

1727.  Chairman .]  Obligations  are  urged  by 
Mr.  Dowling  to  the  disproportion  between  the 
cost  of  the  system  and  the  benefits  accomplished. 
He  says,  “ In  1858,  12  courses  of  lectures  were 
delivered,  for  which  the  lecturers  were  paid 
600  /.,  the  cost  of  management  and  letter  writing 
20 1.,  equalling  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  lec- 
tures. For  1859  the  lectures  cost,  &c.,  were 
similar  in  all  respects  to  1859.  In  1860,  12 
courses  were  delivered,  costing  560/.;  the  ex- 
penses being  60/.,  equal  to  10  per  cent,  on  the 
cost.  In  1861,  eight  courses  were  delivered,  costing 
400  l. ; the  expenses  were  180  /.,  being  equal  to 
45  per  cent,  on  the  cost;  ” do  you  know  how 
those  calculations  are  arrived  at,  and  how  do  you 
account  for  the  discrepancy? — I presume  the 
way  he  has  calculated  is  this:  he  has  simply  taken 
the  number  of  courses  delivered  in  each  year,  and 
the  gross  funds  of  the  committee,  and  divided 
those  funds  hy  the  number  of  lectures,  taking  the 
result  as  the  cost  of  each.  I presume  that  is  the 
principle  upon  which  he  has  gone. 

1728-  Is  the  whole  of  the  sum  of  500/.,  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  lectures,  ap- 
plied to  lectures  ? — No ; the  error  he  has  fallen 
into,  in  drawing  the  inference  that  the  expense  of 
management  has  increased  in  a rapid  ratio,  is 
traceable  to  this  cause.  I-Ie  seems  to  be  unaware 
that  a considerable  portion  of  the  funds  of  the 
committee  have,  since  the  year  1859,  by  the 
Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, been  applied  to  the  establishment,  inspection, 
and  working  of  the  science  classes.  That  has 
altogether  escaped  his  notice.  * 

1729.  With  respect  to  the  science  schools;  in 
the  year  1859  the  science  school  system  was  in- 
troduced into  Ireland,  was  not  it? — Yes. 

1730.  Will  you  explain  to  .the  Committee 
what  connection  the  committee  of  lectures  have 
with  the  local  schools  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department? — In  answer  to  that  question,  I 
would  refer  to  my  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, at  page  75.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  asks 
me  this  question,  “ We  will  now  go  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  under  the  Science  Minute ; 
what  has  been  done  by  your  committee  in  this 
respect”  ? My  answer  is,  “ In  the  month  of 
October  1859,  the  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Cole,  being  in  Dublin,  asked  me  to 
undertake  the  introduction  of  schools  under 
the  Science  Minute  into  Ireland,  for  which,  he 
said,  my  connection  with  the  committee  afforded 
great  opportunity.  I said,  if  the  committee 
approved  of  it,  I would  be  happy  to  under- 
take the  work,  and,  at  his  request,  had  a meet- 
ing convened  for  17th  October  1859,  at 
which  Mr.  Cole  attended;  Mr.  Cardwell  was 
also  present,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. The  following  minute  was  passed : 
<!  The  committee  proceeded  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  Minute  of  the  Department  of  2d 
June  1859,  relating  to  science  instruction,  with 
a view  to  extending  its  operation  to  Ireland,  and 
adopted  the  following  resolution : Resolved,  That 
it  is  desirable  that  the  operation  of  this  minute 
be  extended  to  Ireland  under  the  management  of 
this  committee  ; and,  in  order  to  the  more  effec- 
tually carrying  out  its  objects,  that  a portion  (not 
exceeding  one-half)  of  the  annual  grant  to  this 


committee  be  applied  to  the  establishing  of  class 
instruction,  instead  of  the  presentsystem  of  profes- 
sorial lectures.  The  details  of  the  measure  to  be  re- 
served for  future  consideration.”  I then  imme- 
diately applied  myself  to  the  work,  and  entered 
into  communication  with  those  towns  which  I 
thought  afforded  the  best  prospect  of  success. 
The  first  thing  to  be  sought  after  was  to  pro-: 
cure  suitable  teachers.  This  was  not  an  easy 
matter. 

1731.  The  English  Science  Minute  contem- 
plates payment  solely  by  results? — Yes. 

1732.  You  found  it  impossible  on  the  first  in- 
troduction of  the  science  system  into  Ireland  to 
adopt  the  principle  exactly  as  it  is  in  force  in 
England? — We  did,  for  the  reason  that  we  could 
not  find  any  local  resident  teachers. 

1733.  What  course  did  you  take  to  obviate 
that  difficulty  ?— The  Science  Minute  contem- 
plates resident  teachers;  none  such  were  to  be 
found.  I could  not  find,  even  in  the  large  towns, 
any  one  who  was  both  competent  and  willing  to 
take  a science  teacher’s  certificate,  and  open  a 
class.  The  committee  then  decided  on  employ- 
ing for  a time,  teachers  of  their  own,  who  should 
be  sent  to  three  towns  in  succession,  for  a period 
of  three  months  in  each.  After  considerable  de- 
lay, I procured  a young  man  (Mr.  Dowling)  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry, and  set  him  to  work  in  Limerick,  Clon- 
mel, and  Cork.  The  committee  guaranteed  him 
a certain  sum,  I think  20  /.  for  each  town,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  he  could  make  under  the  Science 
Minute.  I think  they  afterwards  made  some 
addition  to  that.  It  was  found  inconvenient  to 
send  him  to  three  towns,  and  we  afterwards  had  to 
reduce  the  number  to  two.  We  found  he  could 
not  manage  more,  inasmuch  as  too  great  an  in- 
terval took  place  between  the  instruction  and  the 
examination.  I also  took  Mr.  Tate  from  Bristol; 
he  was  the  most  highly  certificated  of  all  the 
science  teachers  of  the  Department;  and  I am 
very  sorry  to  say  that  he  is  now  leaving  us,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  to  a situation  under  the  Geo- 
logical Society  in  London. 

1734.  Plave  the  science  schools  been  very  suc- 
cessful ? — They  have  been  very  successful. 

1735.  I presume  that  you  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  certificated  teachers,  seeing 
that  you  were  obliged  to  go  to  England  to 
obtain  one? — Very  great  difficulty. 

1736.  It  would  have  been  necessary,  would  it 
not,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  instruction  given 
in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  to  have  gone 
altogether  to  England  for  certificated  teachers? 
— It  would,  for  the  teachers  we  want  We  had 
not  funds  to  pay  more  than  two.  When  we  got 
Mr.  Dowling  and  Mr.  Tate,  we  had  got  all  we 
were  able  to  pay. 

1737.  With  a view  of  carrying  on  the  science 
system,  you  attach  great  importance  to  having 
some  school  of  instruction  in  Dublin,  where  teach- 
ers may  be  brought  up?— Very  great  import- 
ance. 

1738.  It  was  formerly  the  case,  was  not  it, 
that  the  examinations  for  certificated  teachers 
were  held  at  South  Kensington  only  ?— Yes.  _ 

1739.  So  that  young  men  in  Ireland,  who  wish- 
ed to  obtain  certificates  under  the  Department, 
were  obliged  to  go  over  to  England  in  order 
to  obtain  those  certificates? — Yes. 

1740.  Did  many  go  over?  — Very  few,  so 
far  as  I know. 

1741.  Has  the  system  been  changed  lately  ? — 

O Yes. 


P.  .7.  Sidney, 
LL.  D. 

12  May 
1864. 
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p.  J.  Sidney,  Yes.  Last  November,  for  the  first  time,  the  de- 
ll.  d.  partment  adopted  the  arrangement  of  having 
— — three  centres  of  examination  Tor  teachers’  certi- 

12  May  ficates,  namely,  one  in  London,  one  in  Dublin, 
1864.  and.  one  in  Edinburgh,  held  on  the  same  days 
and  on  the  same  papers ; I superintending  the 
examination  in  Dublin,  and  another  inspector 
superintending  the  examination  at  Edinburgh. 

1742.  How  many  came  up  to  that  examination 
in  November? — Twelve  or  thirteen. 

1743.  When  a candidate  for  science  certifi- 
cate went  up  to  South  Kensington,  he  had  his 
expenses  paid  if  successful,  had  he  not? — He 
had.  If  he  was  unsuccessful,  he  paid  his  own 
expenses. 

1744.  Seeing  that  very  few  of  those  young 
men  would  go  to  South  Kensington,  even  for 
a day  or  two,  with  the  probability  of  their 
expenses  being  paid,  is  it  not  extremely  impro- 
bable that  those  young  men  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  going  over  to  London,  and  remain- 
ing in  London  for  a considerable  period,  while 
they  were  obtaining  the  necessary  requirements 
to  obtain  a certificate  ? — Very  few  indeed  could 
do  so.  I do  not  see  how  teachers  of  the  class  of 
which  we  are  speaking  could  afford  the  expense. 

1745.  You  consider  that  to  have  a central 
school  of  instruction  in  Dublin  is  a most  im- 
portant matter? — I think  it  a most  important 
matter,  and  a most  desirable  thing. 

1746.  Do  you  think  that  such  a school  as  that 
may  be  established  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  ? — In  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  or 
any  analogous  body  properly  arranged  and 
governed. 

1747.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan.]  Previously  to 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  by  holding 
examinations  in  Dublin,  how  many  Irish  students 
attended  the  examinations  in  South  Kensington 
in  any  one  year  ? — Speaking  from  memory,  I do 
not  recollect  more  than  two  or  three.  The 
returns  from  South  Kensington  would  give  it 
you.  I do  not  think  it  was  more  than  three  or 
four  in  the  whole  three  years. 

1748.  Whereas,  now  that  the  examinations 
are  conducted  in  Dublin,  12  or  13  have  come  up 
for  examination  ? — Yes. 

1749.  It  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  expense 
that  they  would  incur  in  coming  over  to  London, 
that  so  few  came  up  for  examination?— In  the 
first  place,  it  took  more  time,  most  of  the  men 
were  occupied  in  teaching,  many  of  them  being 
national  school  teachers,  who  could  not  so  easily 
get  leave  of  absence  for  a long  period  as  for  a 
short  period.  In  the  second  place,  there  was 
an  uncertainty  whether  they  would  be  paid 
their  expenses  or  not,  the  payment  depending 
on  their  success. 

1750.  You  consider  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  by  having  examinations  in  Dublin,  a great 
improvement  upon  the  former  system  ? — If  we 
may  judge  by  results,  it  is. 

1751.  Chairman.']  Is  the  provincial  lecture 
system  on  the  whole  calculated  to  raise  up 
teachers  for  you  ?— I do  not  see  how  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  so,  except  by  stimulating  a taste  for 
science.  In  that  indirect  way  it  may. 

1T52.  Do  you  think  it  has  contributed  to  ex- 
tend tlm  utility  of  local  existing  institutions,  and 
to  establish  others  when  they  did  not  previously 
exist,  such  as  mechanics’  institutes,  and  so  on  ?-— 
1 es,  you  will  find  that  stated  on  a much  higher 
authority  than  mine,  as  being  the  deliberate  opi- 
nion of  the  committed  of  lectures  .The  com- 


mittee of  lectures  say,  in  their  report  of  I860 
at  page  5,  “ These  courses  (which  have  long  been 
an  institution  in  this  country)  have  been  the  means 
of  largely  increasing  the  usefulness  of  local,  lite- 
rary, and  scientific  institutions,  and  mechanics’ 
institutes;  perhaps,  even,  of  keeping  them  in 
existence.  They  have  led  to  the  establishment 
of  these  useful  institutions  in  places  where  they 
previously  did  not  exist,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Portlaw.”  And  if  the  Committee  would  allow 
me,  I will  read  an  extract  or  two  from  that 
Report  from  Portlaw : “ Having  consulted  many 
of  those  who  attended  these  courses  of  lectures 
I find  that  all  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  of 
the  good  service  which  they  have  done  in  the 
locality.  To  the  course  delivered  by  Dr.  Kina- 
han  is  due  the  establishment  of  our  literary 
society,  which,  considering  the  class  of  those  who 
constitute  it,  has  had  great  success.  It  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  nearly  two  years.  It  num- 
bers over  100  members,  possesses  a reading  room 
and  a library  of  over  600  volumes.  It  holds  meet- 
ings weekly  during  10  months  of  the  year,  a 
paper  being  read  on  some  historical,  geographical, 
or  literary  subject  on  one  night,  and  a debate  being 
held  on  the  alternate  nights.” 

1753.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan.]  Who  is  Dr. 
Kinahan  ? — He  was  professor  of  zoology  under 
the  Science  and  Art  Department;  he  is  now 
dead. 

1754.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  present  relation 
of  those  science  schools  to  the  committee  of 
lectures  ?- Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  400 1. 
formerly  granted  to  the  committee  by  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art,  the  committee  have 
found  themselves  unable  to  extend  any  direct 
pecuniary  aid  to  those  local  teachers,  or  to  give 
them  a guarantee  fund. 

1755.  Therefore  the  science  schools  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  exactly  in  conformity  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Minute  as  in  operation  in  Eng- 
land?— Yes;  and  I am  far  from  saying  that  I 
think  it  desirable  to  continue  that  kind  of  guaran- 
tee fund.  The  committee  never  contemplated 
its  continuance ; they  gave  it  for  a year  or  two  in 
order  to  start  the  thing,  but  they  never  intended 
it  to  be  a permanent  arrangement. 

1756.  Do  you  think  that  the  science  system,  as 
adopted  in  England  of  payment  by  results,  is 
calculated  to  work  eventually  in  Ireland? — I 
hope  so.  I think,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  may. 
We,  however,  do  all  that  we  can  for  the  teachers 
now.  We  give  them  a kind  of  indirect  aid.  For 
instance,  we  issue  syllabuses  for  them,  and  wliat: 
ever  influence  I possess  among  the  local  com- 
mittees is  exerted,  of  course,  in  their  favour  in 
endeavouring  to  start  them.  We  print  the  ex- 
amination papers  for  them,  from  time  to  time, 
when  they  wish  to  hold  introductory  examina- 
tions. 

1757.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  You  are  at  the 
expense  of  printing  those  papers  which  otherwise 
the  teacher  must  have  printed  at  is  own  expense  ? 
—Yes ; and  we  allow  them  to  make  use  of  our 
name.  That  tends  to  give  them  some  local 
status,  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have.  It 
is  a very  small  aid,  and  a very  indirect  one,  hut 
it  is  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  do. 

1758.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing in  the  science  schools  ? — The  regulations  of 
the  Department  are  that  the  teacher  must  give 
sl  course  of  at  least  40  evening  lectures  to  each 
of  his  classes.  In  the  first  instance  a local  com- 
mittee has  to  be  formed,  who  sign  the  form  that 
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is  furnished  to  them  by  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment ; certain  rules  are  laid  down,  defining 
what  the  nature  of  that  committee  is  to  be. 
There  must  be  a certain  number  of  responsible 
persons  connected  with  it,  such  as  the  mayor  of 
the  town,  or  town  councillors,  or  magistrates; 
somethin"  to  give  it  a status,  and  to  enable  the 
Department  to  know  who  they  are  dealing  with. 
That  committee  signs  an  undertaking  to  superin- 
tend the  class,  and  to  be  present  at  the  examina- 
tions. The  teacher  then  gets  his  class  up  as  best  he 
may.  In  some  places,  1 believe,  the  local  com- 
mittee furnish  him  with  a room,  and  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  lighting,  and  so  on;  in  other  places, 
the  teacher  has  to  provide  all  that  at  his  own 
risk,  the  local  committee  merely  giving  him  the 
benefit  of  their  name.  The  teacher  gives  those 
evening  oral  courses  during  the  whole  session  till 
the  time  comes  for  the  May  examination.  There 
are  very  stringent  rules  for  the  conduct  of  that 
May  examination,  inasmuch  as  it  has  to  be  in- 
trusted altogether  to  the  honour  and  integrity  of 
the  local  committees. 

1759.  Who  are  the  examiners? — The  ex- 
aminers are  the  learned  professors  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  London,  Professors  Tyndall,  Hofman, 
Ramsay,  Smythe,  &c.  &c. 

1760.  Will  you  explain  how  the  examinations 
are  conducted  ? — Suppose  the  subject  to  he  che- 
mistry ; there  is  a certain  evening  fixed  for  the 
examination,  and  the  examination  is  held  on  the 
same  evening  throughout  the  three  kingdoms. 
The  papers  on  chemistry,  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment, are  sent  down  the  previous  day  to  the 
secretary  of  the  local  committee,  who  is  not  al- 
lowed to  break  the  seal  till  the  class  has  assembled 
at  the  proper  hour,  which  is  five  minutes  to  seven 
in  the  evening,  when  three  of  the  committee 
must  be  present,  who  must  remain  present  during 
the  whole  examination.  No  conversation  is 
allowed ; no  papers,  hooks,  notes,  or  diagrams 
are  allowed  to  be  introduced,  and  the  students 
must  he  seated  five  feet  apart,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  communication  with  one  another ; and  the 
moment  it  is  10  o’clock  the  papers  have  all  to  he 
taken  from  the  students,  and  initialled  or  signed 
by  the  members  of  the  committee.  They  are 
sealed  up  before  they  leave  the  room,  and  posted 
at  once,  with  the  time  of  posting  endorsed  upon 
it,  and  they  then  come  on  to  London  by  the  very 
next  post  to  the  Department,  who  then  report 
and  award  the  prizes.  Then  another  duty  of  the 
local  committee  is  to  certify  for  the  teacher.  He 
is  paid  upon  results,  and  he  is  only  paid  on  a cer- 
tain class,  that  is  to  say,  the  artisan  or  working 
class;  and  the  committee  have  to  certify  that 
he  gave  40  lectures  to  the  students,  and  that  the 
students  were  of  the  operative  or  artisan  class. 

1761.  The  results  of  those  science  examina- 
tions in  Ireland  have  been  exceedingly  favourable 
since  the  commencement  of  the  system,  have  they 
not  ? — V ery  much  so. 

1762.  Are  the  schools  increasing,  or  not? — 
There  was  rather  a collapse  for  a time,  but  that 
was  owing  to  a cause  very  easily  traced.  As  I 
have  6aid  all  along,  and  as  I said  to  Sir  Charles 
.Trevelyan,  the  basis  contemplated  by  the  De- 
partment is  the  only  sound  one,  namely,  a resi- 
dent local  teacher,  who  does  not  depend  for  his 
whole  subsistence  upon  payment  by  results, 
but  merely  looks  to  it  as  a subsidiary  emolument, 
io  that  if  be  makes  20  Z.  or  30  Z.  a-y ear  that  pays 
him  for  his  evenings’  exertions,  and  if  he  gets 

. nothing,  he  is  none  the  worse.  There  were,  at 
. 0.69. 


the  time  I have  been  referring  to,  six  or  seven  F.  J.  Sidney , 
classes,  several  of  them  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  ll.  n. 

Dowling  and  Mr.  Tate,  who  had  no  other  pro-  

fession  to  follow,  and  whose  whole  subsistence  12  blay 
was  depending  upon  those  science  classes,  and  ,8f24- 
the  moment  they  thought  that  they  would  not 
pay  them  any  longer,  of  course,  all  those  classes 
dependent  upon  them  fell  to  the  ground,  so  that 
they  were  reduced  to  a small  number ; however, 
a reaction  has  taken  place  since  the  examination 
held  in  Dublin,  last  November.  Some  five  or 
six  teachers,  who  obtained  certificates,  have  es- 
tablished classes  under  the  auspices  of  the  com- 
mittee of  lectures,  and  there  are  now  some  seven 
or  eight  classes  in  work  at  this  present  moment ; 
so  that,  we  have,  at  this  moment,  a larger 
number  of  classes  than  there  have  ever  been  in 
Ireland. 

1763.  As  far  as  your  observation  goes,  does  it 
strike  you  that  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland  have 
any  great  desire  for  scientific  education? — I 
think,  if  you  go  below  the  classes  specified  in  a 
former  answer  of  mine,  you  do  not  find  it.  I was 
asked  at  page  73  of  the  Commissioners’  Report, 

“ What  is  the  position  in  society  of  those  who 
attend  these  lectures  ?”  I say,  “ The  persons  who 
attend  them  are,  so  far  as  I know,  of  a very 
mixed  class ; largely  composed  of  the  families  of 
small  shopkeepers  in  country  towns,  members  of 
mechanics’  institutes,  young  men  belonging  to 
literary  and  other  associations,  and  hoys  from 
national  schools.”  You  do  not  find  much  in- 
terest taken  in  scientific  education  among  the 
classes  below  those.  If  you  go  among  the  agri- 
cultural population,  or  if  you  go  among  what  we 
call  artisans,  working  carpenters,  and  bricklayers, 
and  men  of  that  class,  you  do  not  find  very  much 
aptitude  or  zeal  for  scientific  studies. 

1764.  Do  you  find  that  the  classes  who  do  take 
au  interest  in  scientific  instruction  have  much 
aptitude  for  it  ? — I do,  decidedly. 

1765.  Could  you  put  iu  the  results  of  the 
science  school  examinations  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  system  in  Ireland  ? — That  could  be 
better  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art ; the  science  schools  are  directly  under 
the  Department;  they  have  only  an  indirect 
connection  with  the  committee  of  lectures.  In- 
deed, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  committee 
of  lectures  had  devoted  a certain  portion  of 
their  funds  to  the  organization  and  establishment 
of  those  schools,  I do  not  see  that  they  would 
have  much  connection  with  them  at  all.  There- 
fore the  returns  are  all  made  from  the  schools 
directly  to  the  Department. 

1766.  You  yourself  inspect  those  science 
schools  ? — I do. 

1767.  By  what  authority  ?— In  the  way  I have 
just  stated.  The  committee  devote  a certain 
portion  of  then-  funds  to  the  working  of  those 
classes,  and  it  is  by  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee that,  out  of  those  funds,  with  the  sanction- 
of  the  Department,  I am  paid. 

1768.  There  is  also  a system  of  inspection  kept 
up  by  that  Department,  is  there  not ; that  is  to 
say,  an  English  inspector  is  sent  over  to  inspect 
the  schools?— I cannot  say  that  there  is  a system 
of  inspection  kept  up,  as  I have  had  the  sole 
conduct  and  management  of  those  schools  from 
their  commencement,  but  the  other  day  a 
gentleman  was  sent  over  from  England  to  see 
see  how  the  schools  were  getting  on,  and  I was 
very  glad  to  see  him. 

1769.  Were  you  communicated  with  previ- 

O *2  ousiy  ?— - 
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F.  J.  Sidney , ously  ? — No ; I did  not  receive  any  intimation 
ll.  d.  that  he  was  coming  over,  but  when  he  did  come 

I was  glad  to  see  him ; and  I thought  it  rather  a 

1*  May  desirable  thing  that  a gentleman  from  head 

1^04.  quarters  should  come  over,  so  as  to  enable  the 

Department  to  judge,  with  their  own  eyes,  as  I 
may  say,  of  what  was  going  on  in  Ireland.  I 
think  that  arrangement  of  an  inspector  from  the 
one  kingdom  coming  over  to  the  other  a most 
desirable  one.  I should  be  very  glad  myself  to 
have  occasionally  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
operation  of  the  Science  Minute  in  England; 
and  it  is  most  desirable  that  an  English  inspector 
should  come  over  and  see  things  with  English 
eyes  that  might  escape  my  notice,  and  say  such 
and  such  a thing  ought  to  be  altered.  I am  not 
aware  that  anything  more  than  that  was  in- 
tended by  the  Department.  The  question  you 
put  might  seem  to  imply  that  an  interference 
with  my  functions  was  intended,  but  I am  not 
aware  that  anything  more  than  what  I have 
pointed  out  was  intended,  viz.,  that  they  might 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  working  of  the 
system  in  Ireland.  I think  such  interchange  of 
visits  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  working  of 
the  system  in  Ireland. 

1770.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  You  think  that  an 
occasional  inspection  by  you  of  the  schools  in 
England,  and  an  occasional  inspection  of  the  schools 
in  Ireland  by  a gentleman  being  sent  over  from 
England,  would  work  beneficially  on  the  whole  ? 
— Yes  ; I have  given  the  reason  why  I think  that 
my  visiting  schools  in  England  would  be  bene- 
ficial, because  it  would  enable  me  to  see  how  the 
system  is  worked  in  this  country,  where  it  is 
carried  on  on  so  much  larger  a scale.  There  would 
be  a greater  variety  of  phases  presented,  as  it 
were.  I do  not  for  a moment  mean  to  say  that  my 
coming  over  here  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  the 
English  schools.  I am  quite  sure  that  the 
English  inspectors  are  fully  competent  to  do  their 
work,  and  that  they  could  derive  no  assistance 
from  my  labours,  but  I mean  that  it  would  pro- 
duce a great  freedom  of  intercourse,  and  show  to 
each  inspector  what  was  going  on  in  each  king- 
dom, and  produce  a greater  unity  in  the  whole 
system. 

1771.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  suggestion 
to  make  to  the  Committee  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
promoting  scientific  instruction  in  Ireland  ? — In 
regard  to  the  educational  arrangements  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  you  have,  as  in  most  cases,  three  courses 
open.  You  have  two  extremes  and  a middle 
course ; one  of  those  extremes,  I consider,  would 
be  to  transfer  all  the  professors  and  lectures  to 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ; the  other  would 
be  to  transfer  them  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society; 
the  middle  course  would  be  to  divide  the  profes- 
sors in  accordance  with  the  collections.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  which  of  those 
courses  ought  to  be  followed,  representing,  as  I 
do,  the  body  which  is  at  this  moment  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  two  Institutions,  and  to 
the  efficient  discharge  of  whose  functions  a per- 
fect neutrality  is  essential ; but  I will  point  your 
attention  to  the  following  considerations  : If  the 
first  course  be  adopted,  the  educational  arrange- 
ments must  either  be  confided  wholly  to  the 
director  and  professors  (a  mode  of  administra- 
tion objected  to  on  principle  by  Dr.  Corrigan),  or 
they  must  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  some 
local  Board,  acting  with  the  advice  of  the  pro- 
fessors. If  .the  second  extreme  be  adopted,  I 


cannot  recommend  that  the  supervision  should  be 
intrusted  to  the  different  standing  committees  and 
the  council,  as  was  the  case  previous  to  the  year 
1854,  these  bodies  being  too  numerous  and  too 
fluctuating  to  conduct  such  matters  with  efficiency. 
They  should  be  intrusted  to  a small  and  perma- 
nent committee,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Lloyd. 
But  suppose  the  middle  course  to  be  adopted,  and 
the  lectures  divided  between  the  two  Institu- 
tions, you  are  then  driven  to  adopt  one  of  two 
alternatives ; either  the  two  staffs  of  professors 
and  the  courses  given  by  them  must  be  wholly 
independent  of  each  other,  each  having  its  own 
governing  body,  an  arrangement  which  I fear 
would  give  an  unsatisfactory  and  disjointed  system 
of  education,  or  else  you  must  place  the  entire 
system  under  some  joint  Board,  analagous  to  the 
senate  of  the  London  University,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  Dr.  Corrigan.’  If  you  make  a 
division  of  the  professors  between  the  two  Insti- 
tutions, I do  not  see  that  any  efficient  mode  of 
working  the  system  as  a whole  can  be  adopted 
other  than  that  I have  just  suggested.  The  course 
proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  viz.,  to  make  this 
division  of  professorial  duties,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  the  educational  arrangements  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  placed  under  the  governing 
body  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  is  quite 
chimerical.  I feel  perfectly  sure  that  the  Society 
would  not  listen  to  any  such  proposal.  The 
separation  must  either  be  total  or  the  arrange- 
ments placed  under  a joint  Board. 

1772.  Do  you  think  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
would  not  be  disposed,  in  case  it  was  deprived  of 
its  educational  functions,  to  lend  its  theatre  and 
its  museum  to  the  professors  of  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  ? — I do  not  think  they  would  sub- 
mit to  the  educational  arrangements  that  were  to 
be  carried  on  within  their  walls,  being  conducted 
entirely  by  an  extern  body  with  which  they 
had  no  connection,  and  over  which,  they  would 
have  no  control;  I dare  say  they  would  not  ob- 
ject to  some  joint  Board  over  which  they  would 
themselves  have  some  control,  and  some  voice  in 
electing,  but  I feel  convinced  that  they  would 
never  consent,  as  far  as  I know  their  temper,  to 
allow,  the  director  and  professors  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  however  highly  they  might 
esteem  those  gentlemen,  to  say  such  and  such 
courses  shall  be  delivered  by  such  and  such 
lecturers,  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  to 
let  the  whole  thing  be  managed  by  them  with- 
out any  interference  on  their  parti 

1773.  You  say,  “ they  would  never  consent”; 

I presume  you  mean,  they  would  be  unwilling  to 
assent  to  such  a proposal  ? — I go  further : the 
remarks  I have  heard  made  upon  this  point  by 
members  have  been  so  strong,  that  I think  they 
would  say,  they  could  not  consent,  and  would  let 
things  take  their  course.  I do  not  think  they 
would  allow  such  a body  to  control  within  their 
walls  .what  they  consider  to  be  one  of  their 
most  important  functions,  and  they  would  far 
rather  submit  to  have  it  taken  away  altogether, 
and  be  merely  curators  of  the  museum,  & c. 

1774.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Has  the  society 
ever  shown  the  slightest  disinclination  to  give 
every  facility  as  regards  their  theatre  or  museum, 
to  the  professors  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry ? — Never. 

1775.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  society  would 
feel  that  such  an  arrangement  as  you  suppose, 
would  be  both  unreasonable  and  unjust  towards 
them,  and  that  they  would  decline  to  be  parties 

to 
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it? — I think  they  would  so  feel  it;  that  they  it  was  also  open  to  this  objection,  that  among  F.J. Sidney, 
would  feel  it  to  be  a very  unreasonable  arrange-  such  a numerous  body  there  would  be  a compara-  lj..  d. 

merit  to  say,  that  the  educational  arrangements  tively  small  proportion  really  competent  to  con- 

within  their  walls,  and  under  their  implied  sanction,  trol  scientific  education.  In  1854  that  arrange-  12  May 
should  be  wholly  withdrawn  from  their  control,  ment  was  changed,  and  the  control  over  these  1864. 

I think  they  would  greatly  prefer  either  of  the  matters  was  vested  in  the  committee  of  lectures, 
two  courses  I have  suggested.  They  would  say,  a small  permanent  body  selected  for  their  com- 
« Either  let  us  have  a joint  Board,  or  let  us  be  petence  to  superintend  the  educational  arrange- 
wholly  independent;  give  us  a certain  number,  ments.  I do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
say  two  or  three  professors,  and  you  take  the  scientific  education  should  be  put  under  the  entire 
rest,  rule  yours  as  you  like,  and  let  us  rule  our  control  of  the  committee  of  lectures,  in  prefer- 
own.”  They  would  vastly  prefer  that  to  allow-  ence  to  any  other  analogous  body.  I am  only 
5nn-  an  extern  body  with  which  they  would  have  following  Dr.  Lloyd’s  suggestion  in  stating  that 
no  connection,  to  rule  and  arrange  all  those  if  it  should  be  decided  that  it  should  be  wholly 
matters.  conducted  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  it  should 

1776.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  science  educa-  be  under  some  moderately  small  and  permanent 
tion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  can  best  be  conducted  committee. 

by  a committee  jointly  elected,  which  would  give  1783.  The  Commissioners  of  1862  recommend 
satisfaction  to  both  parties  ? — If  you  divide  the  the  transference  of  the  educational  functions  of 
professors  between  the  two  institutions,  then  that  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  to  the  Royal 
follows  as  a logical  result.  I do  not  say  whether  Dublin  Society ; if  such  a system  should  ulti- 
it  is  the  best  course  to  divide  them  between  the  mately  be  adopted,  have  you  reason  to  think 
two ; but  if  you  admit  the  premiss  that  the  pro-  that  the  educational  functions  of  both  bodies 
fessors  are  to  be  divided,  then  the  logical  result  could  be  efficiently  carried  out  by  the  Royal 
is  that  you  must  adopt  one  of  the  two  courses  I Dublin  Society? — I think  they  could,  provided 
have  named,  namely,  either  make  them  wholly  in-  they  delegated  those  functions  to  a committee 
dependent  of  one  another,  each  division  having  its  moderately  permanent,  composed  of  gentlemen 
own  governing  body,  or  let  them  be  governed  by  selected  for  their  scientific  knowledge  (I  mean 
a joint  Board,  with  which  each  shall  be  connected  ; by  “ moderately  permanent,”  not  elected  for  life, 
that  is  to  say,  some  body  like  the  senate  of  but  not  changing  every  year),  and  not  too  nu- 
London  University,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Corn-  merous.  The  committee  of  lectures  are  virtually 
gan.  elected  every  year,  and  yet  there  has  never  been 

1777.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  a change  in  it. 


Royal  Dublin  Society  for  a long  time? — For 
considerable  number  of  years. 


1784.  Would  you  leave  to  that  committee  the 
selection  of  lecturers  and  the  appointment  of  pro- 


1778.  And  you  are  intimate  with  the  members  fessors? — No,  I would  not.  It  might  not  be 


generally  ? — Very  much  so. 


desirable  that  so  small  a body  as  that  should  have 


that  they  do  very  much.  vested  in  the  council,  acting  perhaps  with  the 

1780.  Was  the  principal  objection  which  they  advice  of  such  a committee  as  that 
made  to  the  arrangement  .suggested  by  Professor  1785.  Are  you  aware  how  the  professors  are 
Play  fair  grounded  on  the  fact  that  that  reconi-  appointed  in  educational  institutions  in  this 
meudation  would  have  tended  to  deprive  them  of  country  ; at  Cambridge,  for  instance?  In  Cam- 
i .•  in  .•  n t .1  -„i_  m anhipAlA  nno-nate  t.o 


their  educational  functions?— I think  it  was  en-  bridge  the  professors  on  the  subjects  cognate  to 
tirely  grounded  upon  the  withdrawal  from  them  those  with  which  we  are  dealing  are  elected  by  a 
of  the  appointment  of  their  professors  and  their  very  large  constituency,  a body  that  they  call  the 
educational  functions.  electoral  roll,  which  is  a body  numbering  about 

1781.  Would  you  say  that  any  proposition  260  persons ; and,  singularly  enough,  that  is  very 

which  should  have  the  same  effect  would  be  much  the  same  number  as  attends  on  the  average 
equally  distasteful  to  them,  and  meet  with  similar  the  meetings  in  the  Royal  Dublin  society  when 
opposition  on  their  part  ? — I am  sure  it  would  be  an  election  is  to  take  place ; for  a little  exercise 
highly  distasteful  to  them.  of  patronage  generally  attracts  a larger  attendance. 

1782.  You  said  that,  in  your  opinion,  if  a new  1786.  The  gentlemen  on  the  electoral  roll  at 

mode  of  giving  scientific  instruction  to  the  people  Cambridge  elect  the  professors  ?—x  es,  they  elect 
of  Ireland  should  be  adopted,  you  would  not  the  professors  of  mineralogy,  botany,  chemistry, 
approve  of  the  supervision  of  that  instruction  and  the  Jacksonian  professor  of  experimental 
being  placed  under  committees  of  the  Royal  philosophy.  . 5 v 

Dublin  Society?— Previously  to  1854  the  arrange-  1787.  Is  that  system  in  force  at  present  i1— les, 

ment  was  this : each  professor  was  under  his  own  under  the  new  constitution.  , , 

committee,  each  committee  consisting  of  11  1788.  You  are  aware  that  there  as  ®en  a 

members.  The  committee  of  chemistry  con-  good  deal  of  alteration  in  both  universities  ol  late 
trolled  the  professor  of  chemistry,  the  com-  years ; what  you  are  now  describing  is  me  exist- 
mittee  of  natural  philosophy  its  professor,  and  ing  system  framed  m accordance  with  the  xecent 
so  on  ; so  that  you  had  four  professors,  with  44  regulations  ?— Yes.  „ , _ , 

gentlemen  controlling  them,  those  gentlemen  1789.  If  that  system  has  been  found  to  w 

being  subject  again  to  the  control  of  some  30  well  in  one  of  the  great  luminaries  0 ®. 1 
members  of  council ; therefore,  there  wui  very  in  this  country,  cm  you  question  its i applicability 


laemuers  01  council ; xnereiore,  were  w»  it  a--  1---  -n  + 

large  hod,  hating  the  management  of  those  educa-  to  a similar  body  m Ireland?-,!  will  not  pJCtenq 
iional  arrangements  which  was,  of  course,  open  to  to  say  that  I think  the  analogy  per  ec  , or 
the  double  objection  that  it  was  necessarily  very  reason ; the  gentlemen  who  lorm  this  electoral 
fluctuating,  because  they  had  to  be  elected  each  roll  are,  of  course,  all  gentlemen  who  have  re- 
vnau  — — „ too „ „ WKr  • ontl  9.  university  education.  It  was  remarked 


year,  and  that  it  was  too  numerous  a body ; and  ceived  a university  education.  It  was 
0.69.  O 3 
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F.  J.  Sidney,  the  tl'.er  day,  I think,  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  when  a 
j.t  .D.  similar  point  was  made,  that  that  distinction  ex- 

isteu  between  the  members  of  the  universities  and 

1-  May  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  who 
1864.  were  elected  simply  because  they  paid  their  sub- 
scription. But,  as  a set-off  to  that,  I would  call 
your  attention  to  this,  that  the  great  mass  of  those 
gentlemen  on  the  electoral  roll  know  nothing 
whatsoever  about  the  particular  subjects  I have 
named : the  general  education  at  Cambridge  is 
not  in  those  physical  sciences  or  natural  sciences, 
but  is  in  the  classics  and  mathematics,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  these  gentlemen  who  have 
obtained  this  qualification  as  voters  on  the  elec- 
toral roll,  have  attained  it  through  mathematical 
and  classical  acquirements ; I dare  say  nine  out  of 
ten  have  not  studied  botany,  geology,  or  chemis- 
try. But,  of  course,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
are  educated  gentlemen,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
be  able,  more  or  less,  to  form  a sound  opinion 
upon  the  eligibility  of  a particular  candidate  to 
teach  scientific  subjects.  Therefore,  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  analogy  is  complete ; but, 
still,  that  is  an  instance  of  a large  body  exercis- 
ing the  function  of  appointing  professors. 

1790.  That  body  being  one  of  the  highest  edu- 
cational establishments  in  the  country  ? — Un- 
questionably. 

1791.  You  have  been  asked  a good  many 

questions  in  connection  with  the  provincial 
lectures ; from  your  knowledge  of  the  system, 
have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the  great  value 
and  importance  of  those  provincial  lectures,  in 
turning  the  attention. of  the  young  men  of  Ireland 
to  scientific  subjects  ? — It  is  quite  certain  that 
they  do  so.  .. 

1792.  The  examinations  of  the  science  classes 
in  Ireland  have  been  attended  with  remarkable 
success,  have  they  not? — Yes. 

1793.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
minds  of  those  students  were  directed  to  the 
subject  by  your  provincial  lectures  ?-rI  am  quite 
certain  that  they  were ; I gave  instances  in  proof 
of  that  before  the  Commissioners,  and  one  in- 
stance is  so  much  in  point  that  I may  be  permit- 
ted to  refer  to  it  again.  A course  of  lectures 
was  given  in  Belfast,  by  Professor  Jukes,  which 
opened  up  the  ground  for  us  there.  That  course 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  we  ever  had,  and 
it  was  given  with  the  special  object  of  beino1  in- 
troductory to  the  science  class.  I had,  at  the 
time,  arrangements  in  hand  for  the  establishment 
of  a science  class,  and  it  was  part  of  that  arrange- 
ment that  some  eminent  lecturer,  like  Professor 
Jukes,  should  go  down  and  draw  attention  to  the 
subject.  Accordingly,  Professor  Jukes  went 
down,  and  I think  so  many  as  400  persons  at- 
tended some  of  his  lectures,  and  he  gave  them 
one  or  two  field  excursions  to  Cave-hill,  and  so 
on,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  a laro-e 
concourse  of  people.  Many  of  those  who  attended 
his  lectures,  and  especially  those  who  went  in  for 
examination,  after  his  lectures,  entered  them- 
selves on  the  class  roll.  Mr.  Tate’s  classes  fol- 
lowed on  that,  and  met  with  the  most  brilliant 
success. 

1794.  The  lectures  were  introductory  to  Mr. 

late  s subsequent  labours  ? — Yes,  and  designedly 
intended  as  such.  0 

1795.  And  the  result  was  most  successful? — 
Yes. 

1/96.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  delivery  of 
lectures  by  lecturers  -of  celebrity,  in  any  town 
where  science  classes  Bhall  have  been  formed,  is 


still  the  best  mode  of  calling  attention  to  those 
subjects? — Dr.  Lloyd  has  so  stated;  and  I would 
respectfully  venture  to  endorse  his  opinion  upon 
that  point.  1 

1797.  You  have  mentioned  the  names  of  Mr 
Tate  and  Mr.  Dowling ; when  they  first  went 
down  to  the  different  towns  to  become  science 
teachers,  they  were  assisted  by  a small  m-ant 
from  your  committee? — They  were. 

1798.  Ultimately,  you  had  to  withdraw  that  ?— 
Yes. 

1799.  And  you  then  found  some  difficulty  in 
inducing  those  gentlemen  to  continue  the  classes? 
— Mr.  Tate  continued.  Mr.  Dowling  withdrew 
stating  that  unless  lie  got  aid  from  the  committee 
he  would  not  continue. 

1800.  The  success  of  the  schools  was  not  so 
great,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  his  remunera- 
tion was  not  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  continue? 
—Yes.  If  he  had  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  schools  would  have  continued  as  successful  and 
as  lucrative  as  they  were  then,  he  would,  I feel 
sure,  have  continued,  without  regard  to  aid  from 
the  committee;  but  he  naturally  thought  that  the 
students  would  not  continue  to  be  so  numerous. 

1801 . In  that  state  of  things,  finding  a difficulty 
in  getting  certificated  teachers,  the  committee 
adopted  the  other  alternative,  of  finding  gentlemen 
who  could  devote  their  evenings  to  scientific  in- 
struction, having  their  ordinary  occupations  during 
the  day  ? — The  committee  have  been  aiming  at 
that  from  the  first.  That  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Science  Minute ; and  all  along,  even 
while  the  committee  had  those  two  teachers  in 
those  schools,  I have  been  always  looking  out 
for  resident  teachers,  and  always  suggesting  to 
the  best  and  most  successful  of  the  pupils,  that  they 
ought  to  apply  their  minds  especially  to  qualify- 
ing themselves  to  become  teachers,  and  to  take  out 
teachers’  certificates ; and  I rather  think  that  one 
of  those  men  who  took  his  certificate  in  November 
was  one  of  our  prize  students  in  Belfast. 

1802.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  system  of 
provincial  lectures,  which  has  been  so  long  carried 
on  by  the  committee,  can  be  properly  considered 
as  antagonistic  to  your  science  classes  at  all,  or  is 
it  not  rather  ancillary  and  subservient  to  them? — 
Most  unquestionably  it  is  not  antagonistic ; I do 
not  see  how  I can  doubt  that  it  is  really  beneficial 
in  that  direction,  when  I have  the  body  of  weighty 
testimony  which  I have  already  alluded  to,°'iz., 
the  Royal  Society,  the  British  Association,  the 
committee  of  lectures,  and  Dr.  Lloyd,  which  coin- 
cides with  my  own  experience  upon  the  subject 

1803.  You  consider  that  the  delivery  of  lec- 
tures in  provincial  towns  by  gentlemen  of  high 
eminence  in  scientific  branches,  is  really  assist- 
ing the  local  teachers,  by  calling  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  enlisting  a number  of  pupils  in  sci- 
entific studies  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it. 

1804.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
1862  recommended  a very  considerable  change 
m the  constitution  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? 
— It  did. 

1805.  Did  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  express 
their  readiness  to  comply  therewith  ?— They  did. 
The  society  came  to  a resolution  to  adopt  the 
change. 


1806.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  they  did 
not  carry  out  that  change  in  consequence  of  a 
ietter  received  from  the  Treasury  on  the  subject? 
— That  is  so. 

1807.  As  far  as  you  know,  are  the  society  quite 
ready  to  carry  out  that  change  ?— They  are. 

1808.  You 
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1808.  You  consider  that  change  desirable  and 
necessary  ?— Yes ; I wish  most  emphatically  to 
state,  that  whatever  determination  may  be  come 
to  in* reference  to  the  scientific  arrangements,  the 
change  recommended  in  the  constitution  and 
po^er  of  the  council,  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
$ie  good  government  of  the  society. 

1809.  You  fully  endorse  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  in  that  respect? — Yes;  I was 
one  of  the  four  gentlemen  who  prepared  the 
report  which  originally  suggested  that  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  council.  It  originated 
with  a report  of  Captain  Donelly,  the  science 
inspector,  who  called  attention  to  certain  points 
in  which  the  system,  as  at  present  arranged,  seemed 
to  work  badly,  and  said  that  some  change  ought 
to  be  made.  The  council  then  referred  it  to  Sir 
Richard  Griffith,  Mr.  Senior,  Mr.  D’Olier,  and 
myself,  to  review  the  correspondence,  and  to  con- 
sider what  was  the  best  course  to  be  adopted. 
We  then  prepared  a report,  suggesting  those 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  council  which 
were°afterwards  endorsed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  1862,  and  embodied  in  their  report.  Our 
report,  in  which  that  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  council  was  suggested,  was  brought  before 
the  council,  and  by  them  approved  of;  but  it 
did  not  come  before  the  society  at  large.  It, re- 
mained for  a wliile  on  the  table,  because  it  was 
understood  that  some  investigation  was  about  to 
take  place.  This  Commission  of  1862  was  then 
Bpoken  of;  and  I think  that  was  the  reason  why 
the  council  did  not  bring  it  before  the  society, 
as  the  matter  was  about  to  undergo  investigation. 
The  Commission  of  1862  was  held,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen forming  that  Commission  considered  our 
report;  and  they  adopted  verbatim,  I may  say, 
our  recommendation  for  the  alteration  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  council,  with  one  very  trifling 
change  that  they  suggested. 

1810.  The  council  agreed  to  your  report,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  submit  it  to  the  general 
meeting  of  the  society  ? — Yes. 

1811.  Did  Mr.  Hamilton’s  letter  prevent  that 
Btep  being  taken  ? — No  ; that  step  was  not  taken 
because  it  was  understood  that  this  Commission  of 
1862  was  going  to  be  issued.  That  Commission 
sat,  and  our  report  was  laid  before  them.  They 
considered  it,  and  embodied  it  in  their  report ; and 
that  Commission  having  reported,  we  then  got  a 
letter  from  the  Treasury,  stating  that  they  ap- 
proved of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
that  they  were  prepared  to  carry  it  out,  as  a 
whole,  if  the  society  were  willing  to  adopt  it.  In 
the  correspondence,  moved  for  by  Mr.  Cogan, 
will  be  found  the  Minute  of  the  Treasury  which 
was  embodied  verbatim  in  Mr.  Peel’s  letter  to  the 
society.  It  is  to  this  effect : “ And,  that  my 
Lords  have  now  directed  a copy  of  the  report  to 
be  sent  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  with  an  intimation  that,  in  concurrence 
with  their  Lordships  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Council  on  Education,  they  have  fully  considered 
the  recommendations  and  views  contained  in  it ; 
that  my  Lords  are  of  opinion  that  it  must  be 
treated  as  a whole';  that  they  request  it  may  be 
submitted  to  the  council  and  to  the  society ; and 
that  in  the  event  of  its  receiving  the  approval  of 
the  society,  and  the  society  being  ready  to  co- 
operate in  the  changes,  as  regards  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  executive  body,  which  the  Commis- 
sioners propose.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will 
he  prepared  to  take  at  once  the  necessary  steps 
to  give  effect  to  their  recommendations.”  On  the 
; 0.69. 


receipt  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Peel,  which  is  F.  J-  Sidney, 
almost  in  the  words  I have  just  read,  the  council  I-L-  n- 
agreed  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  convened  a meeting  of  the  1^gfjav 
society,  to  bring  the  matter  formally  before  the 
general  body.  The  general  body  met  on  the 
26th  of  June  1S63,  when  it  was  resolved, Ci  That 
the  society  accepts  the  Report  of  the  Treasury 
Commissioners,  so  far  it  relates  to  this  society, 
and  is  ready  to  adopt  the  changes  as  regards  the 
constitution  of  its  executive  body  which  the 
Commissioners  propose.”  The  words  “ so  far  as  it 
relates  to  this  society,”  were  inserted  because  the 
report  dealt  with  other  bodies,  and  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  did  not  wish  to  involve  themselves 
in  questions  concerning  them. 

1812.  They  auswered  for  themselves,  that  they 
were  willing  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of 
that  report? — Yes.  Then,  in  furtherance  of  this 
resolution,  a committee  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a draft  of  the  alterations 
required  in  the  charter,  in  consequence  of  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners.  I was  myself  one 
of  that  committee.  I know  Mr.  Senior  was 
another  member,  and  I think  Sir  Richard  Griffith 
was  the  third.  I came  over  with  Mr.  Maunsell 
and  Dr.  Steele  to  confer  with  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  and  we  attended  a meet* 
in<r  of  the  Board,  at  which  Lord  Granville  and 
Mr.  Lowe  were  present.  There  the  points  were 
very  fully  discussed,  which  required  to  be  em- 
bodied in  this  supplemental  charter;  we  then 
returned  to  Dublin,  and  framed  a supplemental 
charter  which  was  laid  before  the  council  at  one 
or  two  meetings;  and  by  them  discussed 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  and,  with  certain 
emendations,  approved.  A special  meeting  of 
the  society  was  then  summoned  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  it,  and,  on  the  day  I think  previous 
to  that  meeting,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
received,  in  which  lie  requests  them  to  suspend 
all  further  proceedings. 

1813.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that, 

except  for  that  letter,  the  charter  containing 
those  alterations  in  the  constitution  ol  the 
society  would  have  been  adopted  ? — No, 
because  what  was  done  on  that  letter  being 
read  to  the  society,  was  this,  they  came  to  this 
resolution  : “ Resolved,  that  the  Society,  while 
still  adhering  to.  its  undertaking  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  changes  in  its  constitution  already 
agreed  to,  feels  at  the  same  time  hound  in 
deference  to  the  wish  contained  in  the  letter  from 
the  Treasury  just  read,  to  suspend  taking  any 
steps  in  the  matter  until  it  shall  receive  a further 
communication  from  the  Government ;”  so  the 
matter  rests.  The  result  is  that  the  body  at  large 
have  never  yet  had  before  them  the  supplemental 
charter.  . , 

1814.  They  have  given  their  sanction  to  tne 
adoption  of  such  a supplemental  charter  ? Yes. 

Some  matters  of  detail,  such  as,  for  instance 
whether  all  the  members  were  to  be  elected 
annually  or  triennially,  may  be  subject  of  dis- 
cussion before  the  society.  . . 

1815.  Have  you  ever  known  or  heard  of  the 

Royal  Dublin  Society  being  influenced  by  politi- 
cal or  sectarian  motives  in  the  selection  of  its 
councils,  committees,  or  officers  ?— Never.  I 
have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  society 
for  years,  and  with  the  elections  of  its  councils, 
its  committees,  and  its  officers,  and  I never  yet 
heard  such  a point  suggested.  . , 

1816.  Or  in  the  management  of  any  ot  its  ae- 

0 4 partments  ? — 
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F.  J.  Sidney,  partraents  ? — Or  in  the  management  of  any  of  its 
lx,,  d.  departments.  I do  not  believe  that  such  a con- 

— sideration  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  any- 

1 b°dy  connected  with  it. 

1 1817.  Sir  Robert  Kane  alluded  to  a political 

or  sectarian  speech  being  made  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  by  Professor  Haughton;  were 
you  present  on  that  occasion  to  which  he  refers  ? 
— I was. 

1818.  Were  you  in  the  room  when  Sir  Robert 
Kane  alluded  to  that  circumstance  ? — Yes. 

1819.  Do  you  think  he  was  correctly  or  incor- 
rectly informed  upon  that  subject?— I think  he 
was  incorrectly  informed  upon  the  subject. 

1820.  Will  you  state  what  the  circumstances 
really  are  ? — If  I heard  the  question  rightly,  the 
question  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
at  the  moment  was,  whether  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  from  its  constitution,  was  not  an  unsuit- 
able body  to  have  the  management  of  scientific 
education,  inasmuch  as  the  body  at  large  was 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  political  or  religious 
motives,  in  interfering  with  the  arrangements  of 
the  professors.  The  question  was  then  put  to 
Sir  Robert  Kane  whether  he  had  ever  known  an 
instance  of  its  being  so  influenced  ; I understood 
him  to  say  that  he  had,  and  he  named  this  par- 
ticular instance.  I deeply  regret  to  find  that  he 
has  fallen  into  such  an  unhappy  mistake  (as  it 
appears  to  me  to  be)  upon  that  point.  The 
question  before  the  society  was  not  a question 
relating  to  the  arrangement  of  lectures  or  educa- 
tion by  its  professors,  which  was  the  point  of  the 
question  put  to  Sir  Robert  Kane ; but  the  ques- 
tion before  the  society  was  Dr.  Playfair’s 
minute,  which  was  a minute  proposing  for 
the  first  time  to  withdraw  the  patronage  and 
■appointment  of  the  professors  from  the  society. 


v.  , , uum  LUti  society, 

which  always,  up  to  that  time,  had  appointed 
them,  and  likewise  to  withdraw  from  them  their 
educational  functions  and  their  educational  staff, 
lhat  caused  much  annoyance  to  the  society. 
1 hey  thought  it  was  depriving  them,  in  fact,  of 
halt  their  existence,  and,  of  course,  there  was  a 
warm  feeling  upon  the  subject.  A meeting  was 
convened  to  consider  it.  So  that,  in  the  first  place, 
supposing  anything  political  or  religious,  or  any- 
thing not  strictly  proper  was  given  utterance  to 
at  that  meeting,  it  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
bearing  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  courses  of 
lectures  or  the  scientific  education,  which  I un- 
demtood  to  be  the  point  of  the  question  put  to  Sir 

^kert  Ivane.  But,  in  the  second  place,  I have 
not  the  least  recollection  that  Professor  Haughton 
introduced  anything  political  or  religious  into  his 
speech.  He  certainly  entertained  strong  feelings 
• against  the  proposed  change;  and  he  had  not  at 
that  time  any  great  respect  for  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry ; and  I daresay  he  expressed  him- 
self somewhat  warmly;  but  as  to  supposing  that  he 
said  anything  political,  or  anything  religious,  I 
believe  it  to  be  an  entire  mistake.  I have  no 
recollection  of  his  having  used  any  such  ex- 
pressions. 

1821  The  subject  under  consideration  was  the 
proposed  change  under  Dr.  Playfair’s  minute  ?— 

1 fo’on  T?-e  aere  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

1 822.  Will  you  read  the  resolutions  ?— I will 
point  your  attention’  to  one  or  two  of  them.  The 
minutes  commence  with  a report  of  the  council, 
bringing  under  the  nbtice  of  the  society  the 
letter  from  Professor  Playfair  and  the  Minutes  of 
the  Lords  of  Privy  Council,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
I find  it  was  “ Moved  by  Dr.  Harrison,  and 


tS  TiC°f?ied J37  Ml>  Ge°rgfi  Alexandcr  Hamilton 
l-  1 hat  the  Report  just  read  be  received  and  entered 
r-  on  the  minutes.”  That  was  done.  Then  it 
moved  by  Professor  Haughton,  and  seconded  bv 
il  Dr.  Wright,  and  resolved,  « That  the  society  if, 
il  adopting  the  report  of  the  council,  desire  to 
•e  place  on  record  their  opinion  that  an  institution 
? such  as  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  conducted 
exclusively  by  officials  appointed  by  Government 
•t  cannot  efficiently  discharge  the  duties  which  have* 
been  hitherto  performed  by  the  Royal  Dublin 

- Society,  composed  as  that  Society  is  of  members 
e connected  with  the  trade,  agriculture,  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country.”  That  was  the  resolu- 

s tion  proposed  by  Professor  Haughton,  on  which 
3 some  speechifying,  very  eloquent,  and,  no  doubt 
s rather  warm,  took  place. 
i 1823.  Chairman .]  Do  you  agree  with  that  re- 

- solution  ? — I think  it  is  an  exceedingly  safe  resin 
3 lution,  because  it  is  so  remarkably  general ; it  does 
3 not  confine  itself  to  education. 

3 1824.  Do  you  think  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 

t composed  as  it  is  of  members  connected  with  the1 
) trade,  agriculture,  and  manufacture  of  the  country, 
l a better  body  for  the  purpose  than  persons  am 
1 pointed  by  the  Government  ?— There  is  not  a 
word  about  “ scientific  education  ” in  it. 

1825.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. ] Who  was  in  the 
; chair  upon  that  occasion  ?— The  Marquis  of  Kil- 
dare was  in  the  chair,  and  the  vice-presidents 
present  were  the  Honourable  Judge  Jackson, 
Mi‘-  Kemmis,  Mr.  George  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  Mr.  Isaac  Weld. 

. I826-  Judge  Jackson  was  present? — Yes;  not 
in  the  chair. 

1827.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  there  was  a 
distinct  resolution  passed,  that  the  speech  of  Pro- 
fessor Haughton  be  printed  and  distributed;  do 
you  find  any  resolution  to  that  effect  ?— All  I 
find  is  this,  “ Moved  by  the  Honourable  Judge 
Jackson  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Waller,  and  Re- 
solved that  Professor  Haughton  be  requested  to 
prepare  a statement  embodying  the  substance  of 
the  eloquent  speech  delivered  by  him  this  day.” 

1828.  Did  you  hear  that  speech  ?— I heard  that 
speech,  and  I heard  Judge  Jackson  make  that 
motion. 

1829.  Did  you  consider  that  that  speech  bore 
the  character  of  a political  or  sectarian  speech?— 
JNo ; I have  no  recollection  of  any  political  or 
sectarian  allusions  in  it.  I am  only  speaking 
from  memory;  but  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  it  was  very  much  what  it  is  embodied  in  his 
resolution,  stating  strongly  his  disapprobation  of 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  possibly  con- 
demning the  mode  of  working  carried  on  by  some 
ol  the  professors  there.  I think  some  disparag- 
ing remarks  were  made  by  Professor  Haughton. 
it  was  a moment  of  excitement,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly likely  (I  am  only  speaking  from 
memory)  that  Professor  Haughton,  in  his  speech, 
may  have  made  remarks  disparaging  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  Irish  Industry,  and  to  its  governing 

xoqa  vw°S8ibty  t0  Bome  of  its  Professors. 

1830.  Was  that  resolution  of  the  society 
rescinded  at  any  subsequent  meeting  ? — No.  At 
the  meeting  in  question  a motion  was  made  to 
this  effect,  “ That  a deputation,  composed  of  the 
vice-presidents,  honorary  officers,  and  council, 
accompanied  by  such  members  of  the  society  as 
are  willing  to  attend,  be  directed  to  wait  on  his 
Kxcellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  order  to  re- 
present the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  society, 
relative  to  the  proposals  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

and 
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and  to  request  his  Excellency’s  co-operation and 
then  Judge  Jackson  moved  a subsequent  reso- 
lution to  this  effect,  “ That  Professor  Haughton 
be  requested  to  prepare  a statement  embodying 
the  substance  of  the  eloquent  speech  delivered 
by  him  this  day.”  And  I remember  fiis  saying 
that  the  facts  and  arguments  put  forward  by 
Professor  Haughton  in  his  speech  that  day  would 
be  most  valuable  as  a brief  or  instruction  for  the 
members  of  that  deputation  ; and  that  is  what 
makes  the  thing  dwell  upon  my  memory.  I remem- 
ber making  the  remark,  “There  is  the  old  judge  at 
the  shop  still  ” when  he  used  the  word  “ brief.” 
1831.  Mr.  George.']  Bo  I rightly  understand 
the  substance  of  your  evidence  with  regard  to  this 
transaction  to  be  this,  that  the  account  given  by 
Sir  Robert  Kane  of  that  meeting  and  of  the 
transactions  that  took  place  appears  to  have  been 
given  from  hearsay  ; and  that  he  is  in  fact  mis- 
taken ?— He  stated  that  it  was  upon  hearsay. 
There  were  no  doubt  strong  and  possibly  exciting 
remarks;  but  that  they  were  of  a political  or 
religious  character,  which  was  the  point  under 
discussion,  and  which  gave  the  thing  its  force,  I 
altogether  dispute.  Before  closing  my  exami- 
nation I wish  to  add  that  there  was  one  suggestion 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Kane  with  respect  to  the  day 
and  evening  classes,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
so  Valuable  that  I do  not  wish  to  let  it  pass  un- 
noticed. Sir  Robert  Kane  stated  that  ho  thought 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  public  lectures 
delivered  altogether  in  the  evening,  to  attract,  as 
it  were,  the  artisan  classes,  and  direettheir  attention 
to  the  science  classes  which  might  be  established  in 
Dublin  (as  already  there  arc  one  or  two)  under  the 
Science  Minute,  and  that  the  afternoon  classes 
might  bo  of  a more  technical  character,  they 
being  the  paying  classes  intended  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  as 
teachers,  and  those  who  desire  a good  practical 
education.  I wish  to  say  I think  that  an 
extremely  useful  suggestion,  and  it  gives  a definite 
bearing  to  the  whole  system  of  lectures.  The 
evening  public  lectures  would  bear  just  the  same 
relation  to  the  science  classes  under  the  Science 
Minute  in  Dublin  that  the  provincial  lectures 
do  to  the  science  classes  in  provincial  towns ; 
that  is  the  true  function  of  those  public  lectiftes 
addressed  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  them  in  the  evening  when 
the  artisans  and  operatives,  the  very  persons 
for  whom  those  science  classes  were  intended, 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  them. 
Then  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  the  paying 
courses  in  the  day  rather  than  in  the  evening,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  they  are  attended  chiefly  by 
persons  qualilying  themselves  to  become  teachers, 
and  devoting  their  time  and  attention  to  those 
subjects;  persons  who  are  notmerely  giving  their 
leisure  hours  to  pick  up  a smattering  of  science, 
but  who  come  to  Dublin  for  atwelvemonth  to  study 
closely  those  subjects,  and  to  qualify  themselves 
to  be  teachers. 

1832.  You  perfectly  concur  in  that  recommen- 
dation of  Sir  Robert  Kane’s ? — Yes;  it  appears 
to  me  to  work  out  the  true  distinction  between 
the  public  and  the  technical  lectures,  and  to  put 
them  on  a sounder  basis  than  they  are  now  on. 

1833.  Sir  Robert  Kane  also  suggested  that  the 
number  of  public  lectures  relatively  to  the  sys- 
tematic lectures  was  rather  too  numerous ; are 
you  of  that  opinion  ? — I am  disposed  to  think  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  more  than  12  non-paying 
lectures  on  any  subject. 

0.69, 


1834.  You  think  that  12  would  be  quite  suf-  F 
ficient,  and  that  the  number  of  systematic  lectures 
should  be  rather  increased? — Yes,  I think  so. 
Each  professor  is  bound,  by  the  terfns  of  his  ap- 
pointment, to  give  52  lectures.  If  you  took  12 
out  of  that  number  it  would  leave  40  for  the  tech- 
nical lectures. 

1835.  You  concur  in  that  recommendation  of 
Sir  Robert  Kane’s  also  ? — I do. 

1836.  You  have  mentioned  in  reply  to  the 
Chairman  that  the  superintendence  and  manage- 
ment of  the  science  classes  are  entirely  under 
your  control  ? — In  the  way  I have  stated,  the 
science  classes  are  rather  directly  under  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art.  It  is  open  to  them 
to  send  over  an  English  inspector  if  they,  please. 

1837.  You  are  at  present  the  superintending 
head  in  Ireland? — Yes,  up  to  this  moment;  1 
have  been  the  organizer  and  superintendent  of 
those  schools  in  Ireland. 

1838.  You  organised  them  originally  in  the 

manner  you  have  described  to  us,  and  you  have 
continued  up  to  the  present  time  superintendin'! 
them  ?— Yes.  ° 

, 1839.  You  do  not  conceive  that  the  occasional 
visit  of  a gentleman  from  England  in  any  manner 
supersedes  your  duties?— Not  at  all.  I rather 
welcome  such  visits.  I think,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  given,  they  are  most  desirable. 

1840.  Have  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  recently 
organized  a new  system  of  examinations  ? — Yes, 
they  hold  examinations  for  certificates  of  merit. 

Once  a year,  at  Whitsuntide,  there  are  examina- 
tions held  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  young 
men  desirous  to  qualify  themselves  for  mercantile 
.situations.  We  call  them  examinations  for  certi- 
‘ficates  of  merit;  the  examinations  are  held  only 
on  subjects  that  are  useful  to  such  young  men ; 
not  in  any  of  the  sciences  we  have  now  been  dis- 
cussing, but  in  English,  spelling,  writing,  arith- 
metic (both  ordinary  and  commercial),  geography, 
and  history,  as  being  useful  to  men  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  book-keeping,  and  the  elements  of 
geometry,  and.  algebra.  That  is  the  extreme 
limit  we  go  to  in  any  of  the  sciences.  They  are 
carefully  examined  in  those  subjects. 

• 1841-2.  By  whom  ? — By  a number  of  gentle- 
men: several  fellows  of  Trinity  College  have  acted 
as  examiners.  Professor  Haughton,  Professor 
Galbraith,  and  Professor  Ingram,  have  examined 
several  years;  I have  myself  been  one  of  the 
examiners  from  the  beginning,  and  some  two  or  - 
three  other  gentlemen  have  conducted  those 
examinations  all  voluntarily. 

1843.  Chairman.]  Do  you  confine  yourselves 
to  members  of  the  society? — I do  not  know 
whether  we  can  confine  ourselves  to  members  of 
the  society,  but  those  gentlemen  are  members. 

One  or  two  gentlemen  connected  with  mercantile 

ursuits  have  volunteered  to  act  as  examiners  in 
ook-lceeping  and  commercial  matters. 

1844.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  How  long  has 
this  system  been  established  ? — This  is  its  sixth 
or  seventh  year. 

1845.  Do  you  find  it  a popular  system  among 
the  young  men  of  Dublin  ? — Very  much  so ; it 
is  increasing  so  much  in  popularity  as  to  become 
quite  alarming.  At  first  there  was  a small  cltrss, 
that  soon  rose  to  30,  after  which  it  rose  to  50. 
Then,  about  a year  and  a half  ago  Sir  Robert 
Peel  gave,  for  a certain  number  of  successful 
candidates,  nominations  to  some  temporary  clerk- 
ships in  the  censhs  department,  the  effect  of  which 
was  §uch  that  70  came  in  last  year.  Then  again 


'.  J.  Sidney, 

I.L.D. 

1 2 May 
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F.J.  Sidney,  g;r  Robert  Peel  placed  at  our  disposal  some  1852.  Would  you  think  that  the  same  certi- 
LL-D-  nominations  for  clerkships  under  the  Registration  ficates  of  merit  would  carry  the  same  weight 

of  Births  and  Deaths  Act.  There  were  eight  with  them,  if  they  were  to  be  distributed  by 

12  May  vacancies.  “The  results  to  us  have  been  most  means  of  a central  school  of  instruction  such  as 

l8°4‘  serious,  for  there  were  40  candidates  for  the  eight  has  been^ contemplated  at  the  Museum  of  Lish 

vacancies,  of  whom  we  supplied  five,  there  being  Industry  ? — Certainly ; but  the  subjects  exa- 

35  against  them.  Out  of  the  five,  three  got  mined  upon  are  totally  distinct  from  scientific 

situations  (leaving,  therefore,  five  situations  for  the  subjects.  In  those  examinations,  where  certifi- 

remaining  35,  or  one  in  seven),  one  of  the  others  cates  are  given,  there  is  not  a single  subject  exa- 

verv  nearly  got  jt,  and  another  was  disqualified  mined  upon  that  is  dealt  with,  or  contemplated 

by  being  a year  over  age.  The  result  has  been  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Museum  of  Irish  Indus- 
tliis,  that  it  has  made  the  thing  so  popular  that  I try  ; those  subjects  are  the  ordinary  branches  of 
have  had  a letter  from  Dr.  Steele,  saying  that  English  education,  such  as  are  found  useful  in  a 
up  to  the  present  there  are  135  candidates,  and  as  merchant’s  office. 

they  come  in  to  the  last  moment  we  shall  pro-  1853.  Do  you  knoiv  whether  any  of  those 
bably  have  150.  young  men  who  came  up  for  examination  were 

1846.  Those  young  men  submit  to  your  exami-  or  were  not  Roman  Catholics?  — We  know 
nations  by  way  of  advancing  themselves  in  life,  nothing  whatever  about  their  religion;  I should 
as  they  find  that  that  certificate  of  merit  is  in  suppose  they  were ; it  is  open  to  all,  and  as  they 
itself  a direct  recommendation  to  employers  of  are  mostly  of  the  humbler  class,  I suppose  a large 
that  class  of  labour  ? — Undoubtedly.  Many  proportion  of  them  would  be. 
have  got  employment  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  1854.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  You  know  nothing 
in  mercantile  offices  through  this  certificate  of  about  it,  because  you  never  made  the  inquiry  ? — 
merit  given  by  our  society.  I mention  the  results  No ; and  in  the  examination  we  do  not  even 
in  the  case  of  the  nominations  given  by  Sir  know  their  names.  The  examiner  merely  says 
Robert  Peel,  in  order  to  show  that  our  examina-  No.  65  answers  so-and-so. 


tion  is  really  a bond  fide  thing,  and  really  a test  1855.  I need  hardly  ask  you  whether  the  effi- 
of  merit.  ciency  of  the  committee  of  lectures  is  not  very 

1847.  What  qualifications  or  recommendations  much  limited  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  funds  at 
or  testimonials  does  the  society  require  to  admit  their  disposal? — Yes  ; we  formerly  had  900?,; 
young  men  to  those  examinations,  or  are  they  that  is  now  reduced  to  500  Z. 

open  to  all  ? — They  are  open  to  all,  and  they  are  1856.  You  are  obliged  to  eke  out  your  limited 
not  confined  to  young  men,  for  we  have  a number  funds  in  the  best  way  you  can? — Yes;  in 
young  women  sending  in  their  names.  the  very  first  report  the  committee  ever  issued 

1848.  It  is  a free  examination,  voluntarily  sub-  they  recommended  to  the  department  to  increase 

mitted  to  and  conducted  by  voluntary  examiners  ? the  grant  to  £1,000.  That  was  before  I was 
—Yes.  secretary,  and  when  I was  a member  of  the 

1849.  -And  the  certificate  of  merit  is  found  to  Committee — Dr.  Ball  being  the  secretary.  They 

be  of  the  greatest  practical  utility  in  advancing  say — “ The  committee  was  reluctantly  obliged 
those  young  men  in  after  life  ?— Yes,  and  the  to  refuse  many  applications  for  lectures,  in  conse- 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  out  of  their  own  subscrip-  quence  of  its  want  of  funds,  and  such  appears  to 
tions,  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  examiners  20  Z.  be  the  desire  for  provincial  lectures  that  the 
for  prizes  to  the  most  deserving.  committee  is  strongly  impressed  with  a belief 

1850.  You  have  given  us  an  instance  in  which  that  a grant  of  £1,000,  instead  of  £500,  is  most 
those  certificates  of  merit  obtained  at  those  exa-  desirable  with  a view  to  meet  tliis  increasing 
ruinations  have  been  recognised  by  the  Govern-  demand.” 

ment;  have  they  been  recognised  by  any  other  1857.  What  is  the  date  of  that  report?— 1854; 
Department? — At  page  11  of  the  fifth  report  of  thf  first  report  covered  two  years.  So  little  was 
the  Scientific  and  Art  Department,  under  the  done  in  the  first  year-  that  I remember  the  two 
head  of  “ Committee  of  Lectures,”  and  alluding  years  were  embraced  in  one  report,  and  that  first 
to  the  change  that  had  first  taken  place  in  the  report  contains  the  operations  of  1854  and  1855; 
system  of  examinations  which  I alluded  to  in  the  on  the  title-page  it  appears  to  be  printed  in  1856, 
early  part  of  my  evidence  (viz.,  putting  them  it  was  6ent  over  here  in  January  1856. 
under  an  examiner  distinct  from  the  lectures),  1858.  Have  you  been  connected  with  the 
the  Department  say,  “ Hitherto  the  examination  committee  of  lectures  from  its  commencement? 
papers,  given  out  immediately  after  the  delivery  — Yes.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Ball  in  1857,  1 be- 
of  the  course  of  lectures,  have  been  entrusted  to  came  Secretary. 

the  lecturer  himself,  and  the  papers  afterwards  1859.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
sent  to  Dublin  for  examination  by  professors  passage  you  have  read  is  applicable,  only  with 
whose  reports  are  further  examined  at  the  Depart-  much  stronger  force,  to  the  present  state  of  the 
ment.  The  system  is  open  to  objections,  and  it  country  ? — There  is  this  difference.  If  1,000 1. 
would  , seem  desirable  that  the  lecturer  himself  were  placed  at  our  disposal  now,  I think  it  should 
should  take  no  part  either  in  the  preparation,  be  applied  in  a mixed  way.  I do  not  think  that 
issue,  or  collection  of  the  papers.  It  might  also  be  it  would  be  desirable  to  employ  it  in  sending 
well  worthy  of  consideration,  should  the  general  out  a double  number  of  provincial  lecturers, 
examinations  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  con-  to  deliver  a double  number  of  courses  over 
tinue  to  prosper,  to  connect  them  in  one  system  with  the  country.  We  now  work  our  500  Z.  in  the 
these  provincial  examinations.”  That  was  so  long  double  way  ; in  the  way  arranged  by  the  minute 
ago  as  1858,  and  they  have  been  prospering  and  of  1859,  a portion  of  it,  say  half,  is  given  to 
increasing  in  the  way  I have  told  you  to  this  time,  provincial  lectures,  and  the  remaining  portion  to 

1851.  Chairman.]  Had  those  young  men  to  working  out  the  Science  Minute.  A- similar 

whom  you  had  given  those  certificates  of  merit,  course  would  be  wisely  adopted  if  the  sum  were 
derived  any  of  their  instruction  from  the  Royal  increased  aa  suggested  by  the  committee  to 
Dublin  Society  ?— No*  t . 1,000  Z.  When  we  had  the  900  Z.  that  is  what 

•„  .we 
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we  did.  The  report  then  goes  on  to  say : “ The 
committee  accordingly  is  anxious  to  impress  upon 
your  Lordship  the  propriety  of  an  early  con- 
sideration of  this  suggestion,  in  order  that,  if 
your  Lordships  should  approve  of  it,  the  neces- 
sary application  should  he  made  to  Parliament.” 

1860.  Chairman.']  You  would  apply  a portion 
of  the  increased  grant  to  science  schools  ? — As 
we  did  when  avc  had  the  900 1.  We  would  de- 
liver more  provincial  lectures.  We  would  not 
apply  the  whole  1 ,000 1.  to  provincial  lectures, 
though  we  would  deliver  more  than  we  do  now, 
and  we  would  be  able  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  a greater  number  of  towns.  If  1,000  l. 
were  placed  at  our  disposal,  I think  the  legitimate 
way  of  spending  it  would  be  just  as  \yc  were 
doing  with  the  900 /.,  applying,  as  the  committee 
saw  fit  in  their  discretion,  a portion  to  sending 
provincial  lectures,  and  a portion  to  organizing 
science  classes  in  particular  towns. 

1861.  A portion  of  the  900/.  was  applied  at 
that  time  to  paying  the  three  months’  teachers, 
was  it  not? — Yes;  I would  not  advocate  a recur- 
rence to  that  plan,  the  necessity  for  it  having 
died  away.  We  have  now  six  or  seven  new 
teachers.  The  only  object  of  that  was  to  start 
the  thing,  when  we  could  not  get  teachers.  I 
think  that  a guarantee  of  that  kind  would  operate 
disadvantageous^.  Those  who  did  not  get  it 
would  be  discontented.  I do  not  think  any  por- 
tion of  that  1,000  /.,  if  our  funds  were  increased 
to  that  amount,  ought,  to  be  applied  to  guarantee- 
ing the  teachers.  I would  apply  a portion  to 
defray  the  expense  of  sending  down  lecturers,  a 
portion  to  defray  the  expense  of  establishing 
science  classes,  and  the  remainder  to  defray  the 
expense  of  examinations,  inspections,  and  travel- 
ling expenses,  and  all  the  other  expenses.  At 
this  moment,  the  committee  lias  500/.  to  do 
everything  with : to  pay  the  secretary  50  /.  a 
year,  and  the  fees  of  2 /.  a day  ; to  pay  the  lec- 
turers and  travelling  expenses,  and  office  expen- 
ses. It  is,  I need  not  say,  absurdly  inadequate. 

1862.  Did  the  committee  wish  to  substitute  a 
salary  for  fees  at  any  time  ?— I have  already  an- 
swered that  question  in  an  answer  I gave  at  the 
commencement  of  my  examination.  I referred 
to  a minute  signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a 
copy  of  which  I have  here.  “ The  committee 
having  taken  into  consideration  the  remuneration 
given  to  their  secretary,  and  finding  that  no  ad- 
dition has  been  made  to  the  annual  sum  of  50  /. 
for  office  work,  originally  given  to  Dr.  Ball  at  a 
time  when  there  were  no  examinations,  and  when 
the  duties  of  the  office  were  very  much  lighter, 
consider  that  some  increase  should  be  made  to 
this  allowance.  They  also  consider  that  the 
paying  a special  fee  to  the  secretary  for  each  of 
the  numerous  occasions  on  which  his  duties  re- 
quire him  to  go  to  the  country  is  objection- 
able on  various  grounds,  among  which  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  this  one,  namely,  that  it  is 
necessarily  left  much  to  his  own  discretion 
and  judgment  to  decide  the  necessity  of  such 
journeys.  They  consider,  therefore,  that  these 
fees  should  be  replaced  by  an  annual  sum  based 
on  the  amount  of  fees  for  the  last  two  years. 

► They  find  that  taking  their  average  for  that 
period  they  amount,  at  2 /.  2s.  a day,  to  nearly 
150/.  a year,  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
tiie  above-mentioned  sum  of  50  /.  would  make 
the  amount  at  present  paid  to  the  secretary  to  be 
nearly  200  /.  a year.  They  have  accordingly  re- 
solved, for  the  above  considerations,  to  make  a 
slight  addition  to  this  sum,  and  to  fix  the  amount 
0.69. 


.to  be  paid  for  the  discharge  of  all  duties,  both  in  F.  J.  Sidney, 
town  and  country  at  a bidk  sum  of  250  /.  per  li..d. 

annum,  to  commence  from  1st  April  1861,  and  

to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  12  May 
committee.  They  request  the  Lord  Chancellor,  1 8G4* 
as  their  chairman,  to  transmit  this  resolution  to 
the  department,  with  a request  that  if  any  ob- 
jection should  exist  to  the  proposed  arrangement 
the.  committee  should  be  immediately  informed 
of  it,  as  they  are  allocating  their  funds  for  the 
year.  (Signed)  Maziere  Brady,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  lectures.”  It  was  also  my  own  wish 
to  substitute  a fixed  sum  for  the  fees.  I said, 

“ Some  day  or  other,  some  one  may  object  that  I 
am  cutting  out  work  for  myself ; I would  much 
rather  you  would  name  something  definite,  and 
not  expose  me  to  that  imputation:”  and  it  was 
with  that  view  they  said,  “ Let  us  take  the 
average  of  the  last  two  years.”  I said,  “ I am 
quite  content.”  They  did  not  increase  the  amount 
of  the  fees,  but  they  increased  the  payment  for 
the  office  work,  which  was  50  /.  in  Dr.  Ball’s 
time,  to  100/.  When  the  thing  was  only  first 
started  in  Dr.  Ball’s  time,  the  payment-  may  not 
have  been  very  disproportionate  to  the  work, 
but  that  is  not  the  case  now  that  the  work  has 
so  largely  increased.  They  raised  the  50/.  to 
100/.  and  made  no  change  in  the  payment  of  the 
fees  further  than  substituting  a fixed  sum  based 
on  the  amount  of  the  fees  of  the  previous  years.  . 

1863.  You  stated  that  you  had  been  connected 
with  the  library  committee  many  years? — Yes. 

1864.  How  many  gentlemen  constitute  that 
committee  ? — Eleven. 

1865.  Are  you  a member  of  that  committee  ? 

— Yes. 

1866.  Will  you  mention  the  names  of  the 
members  of  that  committee? — The  chairman  at 
present  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  .Dickson,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  Dr.  Ingram,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College  and  Professor  of  English  His- 
tory, is  a member;  Dr.  Anstcr,  a gentleman 
eminent  in  literature,  and  who  is  likewise  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Law  in  Trinity  College,  .is  also  a 
member;  Mr.  Dowse,  one  of  the  most  rising 
members  of  the  Irish  bar,  and  a most  distin- 
guished scholar  of  Trinity  College,  is  a member. 

He  is  a man  whose  information  both  in  history 
and  English  literature,  and  in  popular  science,  is 
equal  to  that  of  most  men  I know.  Dr.  Wright, 
the  lecturer  on  Zoology  in  Trinity  College,  is  a 
member;  and  Dr.  Barker,  the  Curator  of  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  is  also  a 
member. 

1867.  Is  the  attendance  of  that  committee 
pretty  regular  ? — I should  fancy  it  is  the  best 
attended  of  all  tlife  committees. 

1868.  Do  they  select  the  books  to  be  purchased? 

— Yes. 

1869.  What  Is  the  process  of  their  selection  ; 
is  any  application  made  to  them  by  the  lecturers, 
or  by  the  heads  of  Departments;  or  do  they 
themselves  make  the  selection? — All  those  courses 
are  followed.  There  is  a book  kept  in  which 
any  member  of  the  society  can  suggest  any 
book  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
which  he  thinks  desirable ; that  book  is  laid  be- 
fore the  committee  at  every  meeting ; and  they 
also  receive  suggestions-  from  the  professors  -and 
lecturers,  as  to  what  books  should  be  purchased ; 
and  also  they  frequently  receive  from  Dr.  Carte, 
the  director  of  the  Museum,  suggestions  for  the 
purchase  of  works  on  zoology,  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  arrangements  of  the  museum ; 
and  the  committee  also  act  upon  their  own  re- 

p 2 sponsibility. 
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F . J-  Sidney,  gponsibility.  Many  of  the  members  have  their 
ix.  d.  own  peculiar  pursuits,  and  are  therefore  con- 

7TT  versant  with  the  literature  of  that  branch  to 

1 1864  ^ which  they  devote  themselves.  Dr.  Ingram,  for 

4‘  instance,  is  professor  of  English  History,  and  he 

very  constantly  suggests  books  connected  with 
that  subject.  Dr.  Anster,  who  is  also  a member 
of  the  committee,  and  who  is  a man  of  great 
literary  reputation,  is  very  familiar  with  general 
literature ; and  there  are  several  scientific  men 
on  the  committee  who  are  conversant  with  the 
literature  of  their  respective  branches  of  science. 

1870.  Do  the  society  entrust  absolute  power 
to  the  library  committee  to  select  any  books 
they  please, -or  is  their  choice  limited  to  books  on 
scientific  subjects  only  ? — No.  It  is  not  limited 
to  scientific  subjects  only  ; but  controversial  or 
theological,  or  professional  books,  such  as  books  on 
medicine  and  law,  are  not  allowed  to  be  bought. 
Civil  engineering  we  consider  as  coming  partly 
under  that  denomination.  We  should  not 
generally  buy  books  of  a practical  character, 
such  as  every  civil  engineer  ought  to  have, 
though  we  have  purchased  some  books  on  civil 
engineering,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  considered  to 
be  a subject  of  general  interest,  and  not  like  law 
and  medicine,  which  are  wholly  professional. 

1871.  Is  it  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
professors  of  the  different  departments  that  those 

» books  are  selected  generally  ! — The  primary  ob- 

ject which  the  library  committee  have  had  in 
view  has  always  been  to  make  it  rather  a scientific 
than  a popular  library.  The  library  was  founded 
in  connection  with  our  museums  and  gardens,  and 
to  supply  the  professors  with  the  works  requisite 
for  their  several  departments — many  of  them  of  a 
very  costly  character.  The  sum  at  the  disposal 
of  tlie  committee  for  purchasing  books  is  very 
small,  and  in  fact  only  half  what  it  seems  to  be. 
There  is  500 /.  at  their  disposal  for  the  purchase 
of  books,  and  the  binding  of  books.  Tins  latter 
item  comes  very  heavy.  A few  years  ago  we 
had  a gift,  which  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  likened 
to  the  gift  of  a white  elephant,  for  it  nearly 
ruined  us.  I mean  the  gift  of  the  specifications  of 


1 the  gift  of  the  specifications  of 
patents,  on  the  condition  that  we  should  keep 
them  bound,  and  accessible  to  the  public.  The 
result  has  been  that  it  has  cost  us,  up  to  the  pre- 
senttime, 100/.  a-year,  on  the  average,  for  binding 
those  patents. 

1872.  Chairman.]  Are  those  much  referred  to  ? 
— The  library  clerk  tells  us  that  they  are  referred 
to  very  little  indeed.  The  cost  of  binding  was 
found  to  be  so  enormous  that  the  committee  and 
the  council  said,  “We  cannot  continue  spending 
so  much  in  binding and  reference  was  made  to 
the  library  committee,  to  see  whether  something 
could  not  be  done  to  reduce  the  expense.  They 
had  the  matter  under  investigation,  and  con- 
sidered the  question,  whether  the  mode  of  bind- 
ing should  not  be  altered.  The  librarian  thought 
it  a pity  to  break  the  series  and  alter  the  mode  of 
binding,  but,  after  a long  debate  and  discussion, 
and  preparation  of  estimates,  and  conferences  with 
the  binder,  we  were  driven  to  this— to  alter  the 
system  of  binding.  For  instance,  the  maps,  which 
were  up  to  that  time  mounted  on  linen,  we  were 
obliged  to  give  up  mounting,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  practise  economy  in  various  other 
ways,  such  as  binding  two  volumes  in  one, 
whereby  about  half  the  expense  was  saved.  Still 
the  expense  is  very  heavy.  The  cost  has  been 
800/.  or  900/.  up  to  the  present; 

1873.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Were  any  condi- 
tions attached  to  the  handing  over  of  those 


specifications  to  you  ?— That  we  should  keep 
them  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  pub- 
lic. We  have  to  bind  them,  for  they  only 
come  over  to  us  in  sheets;  besides  which,  we 
have  to  be  at  the  expense  of  making  suitable 
cases  for  them ; we  have  spent  40  /.  or  50  /.  more 
for  cases  to  hold  them.  They  are  goin"  on  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  we  have  constantly 
to  lay  out  money  for  cases.  And  after  all  there 
remains  the  general  binding  of  the  library,  which 
is  far  more  important,  and  yet  we  are  not  able  to 
devote  to  that  nearly  the  same  sum  that  we  de- 
vote to  the  binding  of  the  specifications. 

1874.  Chairman.]  Did  you  bring  the  infliction 
of  those  specifications  upon  yourselves  ? — I am 
not  aware  ; perhaps  we  undertook  the  responsi- 
bility, not  being  aware  what  a costly  gift  it  was 
going  to  be.  W e ought  to  have  a very  considerable 
sum  at  our  disposal  for  the  binding  of  the  large 
number  of  books  which  come  to  us  in  paper  covers 
and  boards,  which  go  to  pieces  very  soon.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  apply  to  the  binding  of 
those  books  a sum  equal  to  more  than  half  that 
which  we  apply  to  the  patents.  Then  comes 
another  branch  of  expenditure,  viz.,  the  periodi- 
cals. We  have  a most  valuable  collection  of 
periodicals,  which  we  have  kept*  up  for  many 
years ; I mean  scientific  periodicals,  standard  re- 
views, and  scientific  journals,  of  which  we  have 
one  of  the  finest  collections  in  the  kingdom. 
Those  cost  us  about  100/.  a-year.  If  you  sub- 
tract that  and  the  expense  of  the  binding,  which 
are  stated  things,  from  the  sum  of  500  /.  allocated 
to  the  library,  you  do  not  leave  more  than  about 
250  /.  a-ycar  for  the  purchase  of  books.  That  is 
far  too  small,  even  for  the  merely  scientific  books 
requisite  in  order  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the 
library  as  a scientific  library.  We  arc  not  able 
to  keep  up  the  library  in  its  necessary  complete- 
ness, even  as  regards  the  requirements  of  our 
botanical  garden  and  museum ; and,  as  an  instance 
of  that,  I may  tell  you  that  we  constantly  receive 
applications  from  the  Director  of  the  Museum, 
from  the  Professor  of  Botany,  and  from  the  other 
professors,  for  expensive  books,  which  of  course 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  buy  out  of  their  private 
funds,  and  which  applications  we  are  unable  to 
comply  with.  The  other  day  we  had  an  applica- 
tion from  Dr.  Harvey  to  supply  him  with  two 
books  on  botany,  which  he  required  for  liis  lec- 
tures, and  we  were  quite  unable  to  comply  with 
it,  our  funds  being  exhausted,  and  at  length  we 
had  to  compromise  the  matter  by  going  into  debt 
for  one  of  the  books,  and  postponing  the  other 
sine  die. 


1875.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  You  were  notable 
to  buy  the  second  book,  though  the  Professor 
declared  it  to  be  necessary  for  his  course? — I do 
not  say  that  he  declared  it  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  his  course ; he  said  it  was  a book  which 
he  ought  to  have.  His  application  for  it  was 
seconded  by  Dr.  Wright,  both  being  very  compe- 
tent to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  question. 

1876.  The  selection  of  the  books  comes  under 
the  ^ supervision  of  the  library  committee  ? — 
Entirely. 

1877.  The  library  committee  are  selected  by 
the  society  at  large  on  the  supposition  that  they  • 
are  gentlemen  conversant  with  the  literature  of 
the  subjects  to  which  they  have  devoted  their 
attention,  and  they  are  in  every  way  competent 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  they  60  undertake? 
— Undoubtedly ; that  is  why  they  are  selected. 

1878.  In  your  opinion,  could  any  body  more 
competent  be  selected? — I am  not  aware  that 

they 
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they  could  take  more  pains  than  is  taken  in  the  1879.  Sir  Edward  Gray®,.]  What  facilities  F.J.SUhcj. 
selection  of  the  library  committee.  Whenever  a are  given  to  the  public  for  the  use  of  the  library  ? . ll.  d. 

vacancy  occurs  the  library  committee  very  care-  — Any  person  who  gets  a docket  signed  by  a 

fully  consider  the  names  of  eligible  persons,  and  member  is  at  once  placed  on  the  list  of  readers-  52  May 
pick  out  a man  who  they  think  is  peculiarly  con-  that  is  the  form  which  a member  has  to  si<rn  ,8fi4- 

versant  with  any  particular  subject.  They  say,  ( liandijig  it  in).  ° 

" We  want  a man  who  is  conversant  with  the  1880.  Substantially,  is  it  a free  library  ?— I 
literature  of  such-and-such  a subject,  let  us  re-  consider  it  so.  J 

commend  him  to  the  society  as  a member  of  the  1881.  Is  the  library  open  every  day  in  the 
committee.”  One  of  the  witnesses,  in  speaking  week  ?— Every  day,  except  Sunday,  from  11  to 
about  the  character  of  the  books  purchased  by  5 ; and  for  three  days  in  the  week  it  is  open  in 
the  committee,  suggested  that  they  were  liable  to  the  evenings.  1 

be  influenced  by  sectarian  motives ; the  society  1882.  It  has  been  stated,  in  evidence  before 
being  all  Protestant,  or  something  to  that  effect ; this  committee,  that  it  could  easily  be  opened 
and  it  was  suggested  that  loyalty  to  the  House  of  during  the  three  remaining  days  of  the  week,  if 
Hanover  was  one  of  the  points  insisted  upon  in  you  had  funds  to  pay  for  'the  necessary  <ms  and 
the  original  Charter,  and  that  that  might  be  sup-  attendance  ’—That  was  the  desire  of  tlic  com- 
posed to  give  an  objectionable  cast  to  the  commit-  mittee.  I do  not  know  whether  or  not  a sut- 
tees of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Sir  Bernard  gestion  was  made  that  it  should  be  kept  shut  for 
Burke  was  a member  of  our  library  committee,  one  night,  for  the  purposes  of  cleaning ; but  it 
and  we  were  very  glad  to  have  him,  but  he  was  has  been  the  desire  of  the  coifimittee  to  open  it 
unable,  from  the  pressure  of  his  other  duties,  to  every  evening  in  the  week,  if  they  could, 
attend.  Another  gentleman,  eminent  in  litera-  1883.  Was  there  a recommendation  of  the 
ture  and  of  the  same  religious  persuasion,  was  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  with  regard  to 

proposed  to  fill  a vacancy  on  the  committee,  and  opening  it  on  all  the  evenings  in  the  week  ? 

would  have  been  returned,  only  tliat  a friend  of  Yes ; that  it  should  be  open  In  the  evening  for 
his  on  the  committee  stated  that  he  was  going  the  public,  reserving  the  daytime  for  the  use  of 
. abroad  for  two  or  three  years,  and  could  not  the  members, 
attend.  I mention  this  to  show  that  political  or  1884.  The  members  have  not  thought  fit  to 
sectarian  considerations  never  influence  the  com-  take  advantage  of  that  recommendation ; they 
mittee.  They  select  the  name  they  think  most  have  not  excluded  the  public  during  the  day?— 
desirable,  and  send  that  forward  to  the  society  to  No,  it  is  open  to  the  public  whenever  it  is  open 
put  to  the-  vote.  That  does  not  hinder  the  to  the  members. 

society  from  voting  for  anybody  else  if  they  pre-  1885.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  not  the 
fer  it;  'but  the  one  selected  is  generally  chosen,  library  as  free  as  the  British  Museum? — Yes,  I 
Some  remarks  were  made  about  the  class  of  never  heard  of  any  one  who  wished  to  get  ad- 
books  that  we  have  purchased.  One  principle  mission  finding  any  difficulty.  A person  who 
that  guides  us  in  the  purchase  of  our  books  is,  wishes  to  obtain  admission  goes  to  the  librarian, 
we  consider  that  books  written  by  Irishmen  have  or  comes  to  die  secretary,  and  he  is  shown  a list 
a peculiar  right  to  be  placed  in  that  library,  and  of  members,  and  he  gets  admission  without  any 
we  have  acted  upon  that  principle.  For  instance,  difficulty.  Mr.  McEvoy  said  he  had  never  heard 
though  our  rule  is  generally  not  to  purchase  books  of  an  instance  of  anyone  finding  any  difficulty 
on  medicine,  yet  we  have  purchased  “Dr.  Graves’  in  pi-ocuring  admission. 

Lectures  oh  Clinical  Medicine,”  and  “ Stokes  on  1886.  In  the  application  made  to  the  Govcm- 
Disc:ucs  of  the  Chest.,”  because  those  books- are  mentforaid,  1000/.  was  put  as  the  estimate  of 
written  by  Irishmen.  It  has  been  generally  con-  what  would  be  required  to  enable  the  Royal 
sidered  that  every  Irish  book  ought  to  be  there,  Dublin  Society  to  carry  out  their  wishes,  with 
so  that  foreigners  wanting *to  refer  to  an  Irish  regard  to  the  shelving  of  the  library.  A grant 
book  might  know  where  to  come  for  it.  We  of  valuable  books  has  been  lately  made  by  Dr. 
have  acted  upon  that  principle  even  in  the  pur-  Joly;  would  the  1000 1.  cover  the  cost  of  the 
chase  of  historical  works,  and,  in  so  doing,  I dare  requirements  for  the  arrangement  of  those  books  ? 
say  we  have  purchased  books  which  would  almost  — No;  the  gift  of  the  Joly  library  was  subse- 
come  within  the  prohibition,  as  being  books  of  quent  to  that  estimate  being  prepared.  A sepa- 
theology ; but  we  have  been  rather  careful  in  rate  estimate  has  been  made  for  the  accommoda- 
that  way,  and  just  to  6how  how  anxious  we  are  to  tion  of  the  J oly  library  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
avoid  any  charge  of  showing  a sectarian  or  amounting  to  400/.  or  5001 ; that  estimate  has 
religious  bias  in  the  purchase  of  books,  I will  never  been  presented  to  Parliament,  and  the 
mention  one  or  two  books  which  we  have,  and  society  have  never  received  any  money  for  that 
then  one  which  we  have  not.  We  have  among  shelving,  therefore  they  have  placed  the  Joly 
our  historical  works,  “ Madden’s  History  of  the  library  in  two  rooms  that  they  had  fitted  up  for 
Penal  Laws  against  Irish  Catholics ; ” and  the  books  of  their  own  library,  one  of  which  had 
‘Madden’s  Lives  of  United  Irishmen;  ” we  have  been  already  allocated  for  the  Natural  History 
also,  “ Cardinal  Wiseman’s  Recollections  of  the  library,  and  the  Natural  History  books  had  been 
Last  Four  Popes.”  Those  two  books  of  Dr.  placed  in  it,  but  they  have  turned  out  the  Natu- 
Madden’s  are  books  which  some  might  object  to,  ral  History  books,  and  substituted  the  Joly  books, 
but  they  are  written  by  an  Irishman ; and  we  got  In  addition  to  that,  out  of  their  own  members’ 
the  other  book  because  we  considered  some  of  our  subscriptions,  they  have  paid  the  sum  requisite 
members  would  like  to  have  it.  We  have  ex-  for  completing  some  alterations  that  were  required 
eluded  one  book  of  the  highest  reputation,  namely,  in  the  shelving.  The  Joly  Library  consists,  I 
the  recent  edition  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Lee  (one  think,  of  about  15,000  or  16,000  volumes,  and, 
of  the  Divinity  Professors  of  Trinity  College),  on  besides  that,  there  are  10,000  valuable  prints ; 

Inspiration,  though  it  is  an  Irish  book,  written  by  some  of  them  exceedingly  valuable.  Cases  were 
an  Irishman,  which,  therefore,  according  to  our  required  for  putting  those  prints  in,  and  on  an 
4 ^ Te  are  entitled  to  get,  but  which  we  ex-  application  coming  before  us  recently  to  do  some- 
eluded  lest  some  might  take  offence  at  it.  thing  about  those  cases,  the  library  committee, 

' °-69-  p 3 in 
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F J.  Sidney,  in  <•. injunction  with  the  council,  decided  on  ap-  objecting  to  its  removal,  and  saying  that  it  was 
ll.  d.  4 plving  some  of  the  general  funds  of  the  members,  on  the  faith  of  the  continuance  of  that 

' to*  the  procuring  of  some  kind  of  cases,  rather  privilege  that  they  joined  the  society. 

12  May  than  Wait  any  longer.  1894.  Have  you  any  reason  to  apprehend  that 

l864-  1887.  To  enable  the  public  to  benefit  by  the  many  persons  would  withdraw  from  the  society, 

liberal  gift  of  Dr.  Joly  ; otherwise  these  valuable  if  that  privilege  were  withdrawn  ?— Many  might, 
engravings  could  not  be  exhibited  ? — Yes.  I am  certain  that  it  would  be  a most  fatal  check 

18S8.  Is  there  any  room  appropriated  to  the  to  the  further  increase  to  the  number  of  members 
readers  as  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  ? — of  the  society. 

Yes.  1895.  Evidence  has  been  given  as  to  a similar 

1S89.  Those  who  visit  the  library  can  call  for  practice  prevailing  in  an  extensive  library  on  the 
any  book  they  please,  and  have  the  use  of  it? — Continent.  Are  you  aware  of  any  similar  privi- 

They  can,  and  that  public  room  was  fitted  up  and  leges  existing  in  any  library  in  this  country  ?— 

furnished  in  like  manner  entirely  as  far  as  I can  I may  instance  the  library  of  the  lloyal  Irish 
recollect,  though  I am  not  quite  certain  as  to  that,  Academy  in  Ireland,  which  is  an  analogous  insti- 
out  of  the  subscriptions  of  the  members,  and  not  tutiou,  supported  by  a Government  grant,  and  in 
out  of  any  Government  grant.  which  the  members  have  the  privilege  of  taking 

1890.  Does  providing  the  necessary  accommo-  books  home,  a privilege  which,  it  is  considered, 
datum  in  that  room  form  any  part  of  the  estimate  gives  the  library  its  principal  value. 

sent  in  to  the  Government? — It  was  intended  to  1896.  That  library  consists  of  scientific  books? 
be  included  in  the  1,000  l.  That  estimate  was  — Yes,  nearly  entirely  of  scientific  books ; but  it 
made  on  the  most  economicalscale.  I went  through  has  also  books  relating  to  Ireland.  Then  there 
the  library  at  the  British  Museum  the  other  is  the  University  Library  in  Cambridge,  which 
day  inspecting  their  arrangements  through  the  is  a lending  library ; and  Dr.  Lloyd,  who  has 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  assistant  librarian,  just  returned  from  Cambridge,  and  is  himself  a 
and  I carefully  examined  the  style  of  shelving,  Master  of  Arts  of  that  University,  tells  me  that, 
which  they  consider  necessary  for  the  due  pro-  in  conversation  with  the  heads  of  the  Colleges 
tection  of  the  books.  If  we  adopted  that  style  there,  they  mentioned  to  him  the  other  day  that 
in  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society,  which  of  course  we  it  is  what  they  look  upon  as  the  best  and  most 
ought  to  do  if  we  had  funds  to  admit  of  our  doing  useful  feature  in  that  library.  It  perhaps  may 
so,  instead  of  1,000 1,  we  should  have  made  our  strike  some  members  of  the  committee  as  novel 
estimate  nearer  5,000 1.  to  hear  that  the  library,  which  wc  look  upon  as 

1891.  You  say  that  the  library,  may  more  the  greatest  library  in'  the  world,  namely,  the 
properly  be  called  a scientific  library  than  any-  British  Museum,  is  virtually  one  of  the  greatest 
thing  else.  If  it  were  determined  to  make  it  a lending  libraries  in  the  world ; I mean  so  far  as 
popular  library,  and  to  be  open  to  the  public  at  it  regards  the  bearing  of  its  arrangements  upon 
all  times,  could  you  do  that  with  the  funds  the  convenience  of  the  public  generally,  it  may 
granted  to  you  ? — The  funds  granted  to  be  considered  analogous  to  a lending  library, 
us  would  be  perfectly  inadequate  ; we  would  have  The  rule  prevails  there,  that  a reader  who  wishes 
everlasting  complaints  that  our  books  were  not  to  make  use.  of  particular  books  may  monopolize 
suited  to  general  readers.  Altogether  we  have  at  them  for  his  own  use. 

present  only  about 200 1.  or  300 1.  each  year  for  the  1897.  For  what  length  of  time  ? — There  is  no 
purchase  of  books.  “ Gould’s  Birds  of  Australia”  limit  There  is  a special  closet  where  books  are 
cost  us  90  l. ; we  had  to  pay  60 1.  for  a botanical  laid  by  from  day  to  day  for  readers.  No  one 
work,  and  the  books  lately  required  by  Dr.  else  can  take  them  if  the  person  who  has  had. 
Harvey,  will  cost  us  40 1.  YVe  endeavour  not  to  them  put  by  comes  within  a reasonable  time 
confine  our  library  to  scientific  works,  but  to  after  the  opening  of  the  library.  He  may  take 
purchase  also  books  of  general  interest,  such  as  a particular  book,  and  another  person  may  come 
books  of  travels  and  historical  works : it  may  be  for  that  book  for  four  months  together  and  not 
said  to  have  somewhat  of  the  .character  of  a be  able  to  get  it.  I asked  Mr.  Jones,  the  assis- 
general  library,  as  well  as  a scientific  library ; but  tant  librarian  at  the  British  Museum,  ce  Do  you 
to  open  it  as  a purely  public  library  suitable  to  put  no  limit  as  to  time  ? ” “ None,”  he  said, 
the  reading  public  of  the  humbler  classes  unless  “ the  only  practical  limit ' is  this  ; once  every 
you  gave  U6  a large  increase  of  grant,  would  be  four  months  we  clean  our  roomsj  and  the  library 
quite  out  of  the  question.  is  shut ; and  then,  all  the  books  are  restored  to 

1892.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  rule  their  shelves.” 

adopted  in  the  society  of  lending  out  books' to  1898.  Chairman.]  If  the  person  is  not  actually 
members,  whereby  it  has  been  urged,  individuals  using  the  book  at  the  time,  cannot  another  per- 
might  be  inconvenienced  when  they  came  to  son,  who  applies  for  the  book,  have  it  ? — If  the 
any  particular  book.  Do  the  society  attach  any  reader  is  not  using  it,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  does 
great  importance  to  the  continuance  of  that  pri-  not  come  within  a reasonable  time  after  the 
vilege? — Very  great.  library  opens  in  the  morning,  then  another  one 

1893.  Is  it  one  of  the  leading  inducements  to  can  have  it.  It  appears  by  the  return  of  the 
persons  to  join  the  society  ? — It  is  almost  the  only  library  of  the  British  Museum  for  the  last  year, 
personal  privilege  left  the  members.  I have  the  number  of  books  so  reserved  in  closets,  in 
myself  brought  many  members  into  the  society ; which  books  are  kept  from  day  to  day  for  the 
members  of  my  own  profession  and  others,  and  I use  of  readers  was  173,183. 

can  say,  so  fax  as  my  experience  is  concerned,  in  1899.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Those  were  books  . 
every  single  instance  the  motive  that  has  weighed  belonging  to  the  general  library,  appropriated  to 
with  the  gentlemen  I have  brought  in,  has  been  the  use  of  particular  parties  studying  particular 
that  privilege  of  borrowing  books.  I may  also  subjects  ? — Yes  ; if  I am  making  use  of  a book, 
add,  that  within  the  last  two  or  three  days,  since  I can  keep  anyone  from  using  that  book,  unless 
it  has  got  wind  that  some  attempt  might  be  made  ' I neglect  to  come  for  the  book  within  a reason- 
to  remove  that  privilege,  I have  had  a number  of  able  time  after  the  opening  of  the  library, 
letters  from  persons  connected  with  the  society,  1900.  Mr.  McEvoy  stated  that,  on  asking  for 

a certain 
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a certain  book  at  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  should  exercise  a discretion  as  to  the  propriety  F.  J.  Sidney, 
Society,  he  found  that  it  had  been  taken  away;  of  lending  out  a particular  work  ; but  if  the  prac-  ix.  d. 

do  you  know  the  circumstances  connected  with  tice  be  permitted  at  all  it  should  only  be  upon  a 

that  case  ?— I have  here  the  explanation  of  the  special  application  in  each  individual  case  to  the  12  ^ay 

librarian  of  that  case.  council.”  That  is  the  present  general  state-  1 ^4- 

1901.  Was  the  case  inquired  into  at  the  time?  ment,  and  I find  the  following  unanimous  resolu- 

— Yes.  tion : “ That  books  should  not  be  lent  out  of  the 

1902.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances? — The  library,  and  that,  for  the  convenience  of  persons 
case  was  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  society,  desirous  to  consult  the  books  in  the  library,  a 
I think,  b}'  the  very  member  who  accompanied  reading-room  should  be  appointed,  to  which  per- 
Mr.  McEvoy  to  get  the  book  for  him,  and  who  sons,  not  belonging  to  the  society,  should  have 
found  it  was  out.  A number  of  charges  were  access  by  special  permission  of  the  council.” 
brought  against  the  librarian  by  that  gentleman.  Were  you  aware  that  the  committee  of  1836 
in  a motion  which  he  brought  forward,  and  which  passed  an  express  resolution  that  books  should 
was  referred  to  the  library  committee,  who  not  be  lent  out? — No;  I cannot  say  that  I 
called  upon  the  librarian  to  give  explanations,  was. 

With  respect  to  this  particular  case,  the  librarian  1907.  You  stated  that  there  has  been  a read- 
makes  the  following  explanation:  “ The  editor  ing-room.  opened  for  persons  not  members  of  the 
of  the  ‘Dublin  Medical  Press,’  a periodical  sub-  society? — Yes. 

scribed  to  by  the  society  (the  office  of  which  is  1908.  For  how  long  has  that  been  open  ? — 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  gate),  between  four  and  About  three  years ; we  had  no  room  till  then, 
five  o’clock,  requested  a loan  of  the  Y accination  It  was  only  when  the  rooms  of  the  museum 
Bill,  as  it  could  not  be  procured  from  Mr.  Thom,  were  given  up  to  us ; when  the  new  museum 
or  from  any  other  publisher  in  Dublin ; this  was  was  built  for  the  zoological  collection,  and  we 
on  Saturday,  March  28th ; the  loan  was  asked  • got  one  of  its  rooms. 

from  the  close  of  the  library  that  evening  until  1909.  Supposing  the  arrangement  to  be  still 

its  opening  on  Monday  morning.  It  was  stated  retained,  in  opposition  to  the  recommendation 
to  be  necessary  to  prepare  an  important  article,  of  the  committee  of  1836,  of  lending  out 
which  otherwise  must  be  omitted  from  the  number  books,  do  you  think  it  advisable  that  any 
published  on  the  following  Wednesday.  The  change  should  be  made  in  the  present  system 
librarian,  after  much  hesitation,  ventured  to  lend  of  lending  them  out  the  moment  after  they 
it,  believing  that  had  the  same  request  been  leave  the  conversation  room?  — I have  no 
made  to  the  committee,  it  would  have  been  doubt  that  the  suggestion  that  a certain  period 
granted ; and  one  member  of  the  committee,  to  might  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  books  were 
whom  it  was  mentioned,  expressed  his  opinion  allowed  to  be  borrowed,  say,  three  or  six  months, 
that  the  loan  was  proper.  The  book  was  not  would  be  received  with  the  greatest  respect, 
returned  exactly  at  the  opening  of  the  library,  and  acted  upon  at  once  by  the  society, 
but  early  in  the  day,  as  can  be  certified  by  one  1910.  With  respect  to  the  library  itself,  are 
of  the  members,  Dr.  Barry,  who  came  to  look  for  you  aware  that  die  committee  of  1S36  made 
it.  It  did  arrive  as  Dr.  Barry  was  leaving  the  this  recommendation  also : “ That,  in  the  opinion 
library,  and  he  used  it”  of  your  .committee,  the  library  of  the  Dublin 

1903.  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen.]  Were  you  Society  ought  to  be  considered  as  intended  not 

here  when  Mr.  Maunsell  was  examined? — Yes.  solely  for  the  advantage  of  the  comparatively  few 

1904.  Do  you  recollect  his  stating  this,  “ The  individuals  who  belong  to  the  society,  but  as  a 

committee  of  1836  made  a variety  of  specific  re-  national  library,  accessible  under  proper  regula- 
commendations,  every  one  of  which,  I believe,  tions  to  respectable  persons  of  all  classes  who 
except  one  or  two  matters  of  minor  detail,  which  • may  be  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for  the 
altered  circumstances  have  rendered  unnecessary,  purpose  of  literary  research.  With  this  view 
have  been  carried  out  ?” — I think  I heard  him  they  would  recommend,  that  arrangements  should 
state  that.  be  made  by  the  council  for  allowing  to  the 

1905.  You  have  for  a long  time  been  a member  public  at  large  the  same  facilities  for  study  which 

of  the  library  committee  ? — I have  been  a are  provided  at  tire  British  Museum.”  I believe 
member  of  it  almost  ever  since  I joined  the  that  admission  can  be  obtained  to  the  British 
society.  Museum  on  the  recommendation  of  two  house- 

1906.  I find  this  passage  in  the  report  of  the  holders  ?—  A recommendation  from  two  house- 

committee  of  1836,  with  regard  to  the  library : holders  is  required ; but  that  must  be  laid 

"With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  before  Mi-.  Panizzi  for  his  approval.  I was  asking' 
books  to  be  lent  out  of  the  library  to  mem-  particularly  about  that  the  other  day,  and  I find 
bers.  Various  opinions  have  been  expressed,  that  they  exercise  a very  stringent  supervision  to 
and  there  is  much  weight  in  the  arguments  ad-  see  who  it  is  who  makes  that  recommendation.  I 
vanced  in  favour  of  the  practice  as  well  as  against  said,  "Supposing  a,  greengrocer,  residing  in 
it.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  your  committee  Drury-lane,  styles  himself  a householder,  would 
are  of  opinion  that  the  disadvantages  arising  from  you  admit  a person  on  such  a recommendation  ? 
the  practice  outweigh  the  advantages  which  re-  And  they  said,  “We  should  feel  ourselves  ex- 
sult  from  it.  It  tends  to  the  injury,  and  some-  ceedingly  slow  to  take  such  people  .as  That,  as 
times  the  loss,  of  the  books  lent  out.  It  induces  persons  qualified  to  give  a qualification  to  read 
members  of  the  society  to  desire  the  introduction  in  our  library.” 

of  works  into  the  library  of  that  light  and  amus-  1911.  Are  you  aware  that  the  committee  of 

ing  description  which  is  naturally  most  agreeable  1836  also  recommended,  “ That  whilst  upon  the 

to  their  families;  and  it  subjects  to  disappoint-  one  hand  no  works  of  a light  or  trashy  description' 

ment  those  who  may  be  anxious  to  consult  a par-  should  be  admitted  into  the  library,  so  on  the 

ticular  work  in  the  library  at  the  moment  when  other  hand  the  selection  should  not  be  too  rigidly 

it  is  at  the  house  of  a member.  In  special  cases,  % confined  to  works  of  mere  science  ; but  that  books  • * 

perhaps,  it  would  be  expedient  that  the  council  containing  solid  and  substantial  information  upon 

0.69.  , F 4 every 
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F.J.  S'dtiey,  every  branch  of  knowledge  might  find  a place  was  in  the  chair,  was  carried  unanimously.  When 
LL-  D-  there  with  propriety”? — Yes,  I am;  and  on  the  the  society  had  time  to  think  of  it,  it,  saw  that 
— — ■ authority  of  that,  as  far  as  the  funds  would  allow,  Mr.  Haugh ton’s  conduct  had  been  most  improper- 
10^  May  tjj6  committee  have  purchased  books  of  a solid  and  that  the  subjects  he  introduced  were  utterly 

substantial  class,  such  as  history,  biography,  called  for,  and  that  the  society  had  acted  most 


1864. 


travels,  and  works  of  general  interest. 

1912.  Mr.  Lefroi /."]  With  reference  to  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  as  to  Mr. 
Haughton,  and  which  has  been  alluded  to  to-day, 
are  you  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Haughton? — 
Intimately. 

1913.  Is  he  a gentleman  who,  you  would 


injudiciously  in  passing  him  a "vote  of  thanks””? 
— I believe  that  to  be  an  entire  mistake-  i 
have  already  explained  the  motion  of  Juclo-e 
Jackson  with  reference  to  that  ; that  the 
facts  and  arguments  Professor  Haughton  had 
used  in . his  speech  would  be  useful  as  a 
brief  or  instruction  for  the  members  of  a cer- 


suppose,  on  any  occasion  would  allow  his  temper  tain  deputation.  So  far  as  I am  aware  (and 
or  his  feelings  so  to  run  away  with  him  as  to  Dr.  Steele  tells  me  that  such  is  the  case),  that 
express  himself  in  any  way  that  would  be  un-  resolution  never  was  rescinded ; and  as  to  the 
worthy  of  himself,  or  injurious  to  any  society  motives  that  Sir  Robert  Kane  assigns  to  the 
with  which  he  was  connected? — I never  heard  society  for  this  supposed  rescinding  of  the 
him  say  anything  savouring  of  political  or  religious  minute,  I think  they  are  quite  visionary, 
considerations  in  the  society,  or  in  any  places  of  He  states,  that  the  society  saw  that  Mr! 
that  kind,  where  such  matters  ought  not  to  be  put  Haughton’s  conduct  had  been  most  improper' 
forward.  He  is  a staunch  friend,  and  an  uncom-  and  that  the  subjects  he  introduced,  were  utterly 
promising  opponent.  He  does  not  spare  the  lash  uncalled  for,  and  that  the  society  had  acted 
where  he  thinks  it  is  deserved;  but  as  to  most  injudiciously  in  passing  him  a vote  of  thanks 
saying  anything  unworthy  of  himself,  or  introduc-  and  passing  a resolution  that  his  speech  should 
mg  political  or  religious  considerations  where  they  be  printed  and  distributed;  and  that  at  the  next 
were  not  applicable,  such  as  in  scientific  matters,  meeting,  they  rescinded  that  resolution.  I be- 
1 ‘tv  him  ?°  it-  , t,  1 iieve  tliat  there  is  not  a single  iota  of  foundation 

1914.  Did  you  hear  what  Sir  Robert  Kane  for  that  statement.  I desire  to  add,  that  Sir 
stated  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Professor  Robert  Kane  has  long  been  a friend  of  mine  and 
Haughton  on  that  occasion?— I heard  all  that  from  the  high  opinion  I have  of  his  straio-ht-for- 
bu- Robert  Kane  said.  wardness  and  honour,  I am  quite  convinced  that 

l91o.  Do  you  recollect  that  Sir  Robert  Kane  he  has  been  grievously  misled  by  some  one  in  the 
stated  as  lus  reason  for  the  observations  he  made  matter.  He  states  that  he  was  not  himself  pre- 
, refPf*  ,t0  ™essor  Haughton’s  speech  and  sent,  and  everything  lie  has  stated,  he  stated  from 
conduct  that  ne  did  so  because  he  thought  “ there  hearsay ; he  has  been  misinformed,  for  he  is  in- 
would  be  a danger  that  the  confidence  of  the  capable  of  misrepresenting  anyth  inn-  of  the  kind 
public  in  the  system  of  education  would  be  very  1919.  Are  you  aware  that  he  further  stated! 
much  shaken  by  anything  that  might  occur  at  that  the  speech  which  Dr.  Haughton  made,  "was 
meetings  of  the  society,  or  by  hasty  expressions  universally  spoken  of  both  at  the  Society  and  out 
memb.ers  of  «»**%•  I do  not  of  doors,  as  having  been  a very  violent  and  in- 
tmnk  that  the  society  would  be  permanently  temperate  political  and  religious  speech”?— I 
attected,  but  the  society  might,  be  for  a time  never  heard  of  that;  I do  not  think  that  it  could 
attected.  In  the  instance  Imention,  the  society  ever  have  been  so  spoken  of,  from  my  remem- 
was  affected  for  a time.  Were  you  present  on  brance  of  what  it  was. 

ttat  occasion  ?-Tes.  1920.  Did  he  make  “very  strong  personal 

: iV011  “ear  Prof?850r  Haughton  ex-  attacks  upon  the  individuals  connected  with  the 

pies,  himselfn,  any  manner  that  w°uld  he  likeiy  museum”?— I have  already  stated  that  it  is 
Svi  5 T m,U‘T  the  <m,  that  0CCi*'  extremely  probable  .that  he  made  remarks  dis- 

s on.  i can  only  say  as  I have  already  said  paraging  to  that  institution  and  the  gentlemen 

nofihi,;  a"  oco,sl“n  of  Sreat  and  connected  with  it ; but  that  is  not  political  nor 

„„  Y (ema*s  "er?  V Professor  religions ; it  was  an  occasion  of  great  excitement. 

Iath^  P^or  Haughton,  tut  the  members 

to  nev-onR°cm,  ih  jnsli  ludusl.i-y,  and  of  the  society  generally,  considered  that  there 

regretted  tw °tC<  '!'lth  J1'  J *lun^  a?  18  to  ™ an  attempt  at  encroachment  being  made  upon 

cufited  to  c,n  STT”  skrald  haTe  a?5e?  .CaI_  them  ; an  attemP‘  to  clePrive  ttl8m  « what  they 
the  foil  S“fTi  expressions  of  opinion ; considered  one  of  their  most  important  functions, 

Jut  and has  Pre%  well  died  namely,  their  educational  factions,  and  thereby 
opened  1 ° 7 tbat  **“  matter  has  ieen  re-  endangering  their  very  existence. 

IhlV  TTo  .......  ,,  T i i , ^r1921'  Prom  your  knowledge  of  Professor 

Hamilton  J I \ ’ “S”  kn-0Wn  Pr°Pessor  Haughton,  as  a most  distinguished  and  able  man, 

Sin's  hvKf^.1?  ? e°wety  most  fatal  you  are  willing,  as  I understand,  to  hoar  your 
S ZTirTS’'  “5  ”hldf  SCIM'  ‘estlmony  tia‘  yen  d»  not  think  he  could  have 
that wZ  ® attacked,  and  m which  lectures  been  guilty  of  the  charges  brought  ao-ainst  him 
yon  JZ  wfe  commented  on  1 have  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  or  have  exposed  the  society 

Lt  at™  1 p d°  ??_I  haTC  E°t;  1 ■“  f°  the  danger  to  which  Sir  Eobert  Kane  thinks 

not  aware  what  h0  alludes  to  he  did  expose  it  ?-I  think  not.  I may  also  state 

ited  that  l/rt  a-Waf  4af  S\Eol?rt  Eine  that,  so  far  from  Professor  Haughton  being  likely 

enfaiv.S/tnir  r|fe"ed  ^ “6?  t0cbe  “finenoed  by  any  regions  motfves  ih 
entirely  was  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  carried  reference  to 1 6- 


stated,  that  in  the  instance  he  referred  to, 

JwaJ\yTTvide'ntEoyal  Society  carried  reference  to  any  attiik  hi  may°have  been  sup- 

ton?  that  I r peeCi  °f  Pr“feSB,°r  ¥osed  to  haTe  made  aP<>n  the  Museum  5 

sweeh  he  LtrecD  p?pos|<l>  *at.  the  P"*  Mnetry.  I know  that  some  of  the  profes- 

aL  prLted  atfts  e tlemml'te8,of*e  society,  sors  connected  with  that  institution,  with  whom 

bein^nnt  from  if a ’ ?“?  Thon’  ,on  .he  IS  most  int™ate.  are  gentlemen  of  the  Roman 
»emg  put  Irom  the  chair  by  Judge  Jackson,  who  ' Catholic  persuasion. 
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Joseph  Beete  Jukes,  Esc[.j  h.a.,  F.it.s. 

1922.  Chairman.']  You  are  the  Local  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  and  Lecturer  on 
Geology  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry? — I am. 

1923.  What  is  the  date  of  your  appointment  ? 
—When  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Oklham,  became 
superintendent  of  the  geological  survey  of  India 
in  1850,  I was  appointed  (in  the  November 
of  that  year)  to  succeed  him  as  local  director  of 
the  survey  of  Ireland,  and  in  1854,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  I was 
appointed  lecturer  on  geology  at  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry. 

1924.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  connection 
between  those  two  appointments  ? — I will  <rive 
an  answer  to  that  question  as  briefly  as  I "can 
through  the  means  of  extracts  from  official 
documents,  showing  that  the  geological  survey, 
the  museum,  and  the  lecture  system,  are  all  con- 
nected parts  of  one  plan,  that  they  originated  in 
England,  and  were  extended  to  Ireland  for  the 
benefit  of  that  country,  and  that  they  originated 
long  before  any  time  I have  heard  stated  during 
this  investigation  as  the  time  of  their  origin. 
The  first  series  of  extracts  I should  like  to  read  are 
from  the  Treasury  Minute,  dated  27th  December 
1844,  which  we  find  copied  into  the  official  letter 
books  in  the  museum  in  Dublin,  and  the  museum 
m Jermyn-street  The  extracts  arc  these,  “ Sir 
Robert  Peel  states  to  the  Board  that  various 
representations  have  been  addressed  to  him  as  to 
the  importance  of  effectually  prosecuting  and 
completing  a geological  survey  of  Great 
Britian  and  Ireland,  and  that  upon  communica- 
tion with  persons,  the  most  distinguished  for 
their  geological  knowledge  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance 
on  the  other,  he  is  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
that  a geological  survey  has  no  direct 
connection  with  the  survey  conducted  by  that 
Board ; that  it . appears  more  advisable  that 

l uct  ^ should  be  withdrawn  from 

the  Military  Department,  and  separately  con- 
ducted in  direct  connection  with  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology.”  The  Minute  then  goes  on 
to  state.  that,  “ My  Lords  agree  in  the  view 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  taken  of  this  subject, 
and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  esti- 
mate such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
an  adequate  building  in  London  and  Dublin  re- 
spectively, calculated  at  once  to  afford  facility  for 
inspection  by  the  public,”  and  “ ready  means  of 
information  to  those  engaged  in  scientific  pur- 
suits.” It  then,  directs  a communication  to  be 
made  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
, 01:est8>  asking  him  to  undertake  the  proposed 
duties.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
horests  was  then  Lord  Lincoln,  now  Duke  of 
■Newcastle.,  and  he  writes,  in  answer  to  that  com- 
munication from  the  Treasury,  a long  letter, 
dated  January  13th,  1845.  I have  extracted 
trom  that  letter,  which  is  likewise  copied  into  our 
etter  books,  the  following  passages,  which  bear 
upon  the  subject  now  under  investigation ; “ I 
eg  leave  to  assure  your  Lordships  in  reply,  not 
ou  y o t my  willingness,  but  of  my  earnest  desire  to 
rry  out  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment m this  matter.  * * * The  geological 
u vey  of  Great  Britain,  as  your  Lordships  are 
awaig  originated  in  the  year  1832,  in  an  offer  of 
5 Henry  He  la  Beche  to  supply  the  data  for 
oiourmg  geologically  certain  sheets  of  the  Ord- 


, was  called  in ; and  Examined,  as  follows : 
nance  .map  of  England.  * * * A sum  of 
3007  m aul  of  this  service  (Sir  II.  De  la  Beche 
contributing  the  remaining  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  expense)  was  charged  against  the 
(Urdnance)  survey  of  Great  Britain,  in  that  vear  • 
and  subsequently  the  survey  has  beeii  extended! 
under  his  direction,  over  other  portions  of  the 
country.  The  letter  then  goes  into  details  about 
the  proposed  management  of  the  survey,  and  so 
on;  and  then  occurs  this  passage,  “it  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  your  Lordships 
aie  disposed  to  give  increased  efficiencv  to 
the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology, -in  CraiVg- 
court,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1835. 
m connection  with  the  geological  survey  of  Great 
™ it.  goes  on  to  speak  of  its  having 
the  twofold  object  of  aiding  and  receiving  aid 
trom  the  geological  survey.”  In  treating  of  Ire- 
c-t)  i *e~er  ^rst  alludes  to  the  report  made  to 
fcir  Robert  Peel  by  Mr.  Young,  Captain  Boldero, 
and  Lord  Adare,  laid  before  Parliament  in  1844 
and  concurs  with  their  recommendation,  that 
the  topographical  geology  of  Ireland  should  be 
committed  to  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  as  general 
director  of  the  Geological  Department  of  the 
whole  empire;”  and  subsequently  adds,  “ I enter 
entirely  into  the  views  which  suggested  your 
Lordships’  Minute  of  the  27th  ultimo  as  to  the 
establishment  of  a Museum  of  Economic  Geo- 
logy m Dublin.  I feel  assured  not  only  that  the 
existence  of  separate  institutions  in  London  and 
m Dublin  will  be  a source  of  many  positive  ad- 
vantages to  both,  but  that  the  utility  of  such  in- 
stitutions is  very  mainly  dependent  upon  their 
extension  into  different  localities,  the  expansion 
of  their  stores  from  local  sources,  the  discovery 
of  new  agencies,  and  the  interchange  of  views 
and  opinions,  whether  of  local  origin  or  otherwise, 
the  existence  of  which  cannot  fail  to  elicit  general 
results  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  general 
science..  It  is.  upon  these  grounds  that,  looking 
to  the  institution  already  established  in  London 
as  the  model  of  that  proposed  to  be  founded  in 
Dublin,  I should  nevertheless  desire  to  see  it 
placed  under  a superintendence  in  a great  measure 
distinct.”  The  letter  then  goes  on  to  mention  Dr. 
(now  Sir  Robert)  Kane,  as  having,  in  the  Report 
of  1844,  “attached  the  highest  importance  to  the 
establishment  in  Dublin  of  a central-  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology  like  that  in  London,”  and  sug- 
gests that  lie.  (Sir  Robert  Kane)  should  be  con- 
sulted as  to  his  “willingness  to  take  upon  himself 
the  chemical  section  of  the  geological  survey, 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,”  or  as 
to  “ his  position,  duties,  and  emoluments  under 
the  proposed  arrangement,”  before  he  (Lord  Lin- 
coln) can  advise  their  Lordships  as  to  the  expense 
of  maintaining  an  institution  in  Dublin,  “which, 
though  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  museum  in 
Craig’s-court,  may  from  local  causes  only  require 
a somewhat  different  treatment”  He  adds  that 
it  would,  afford  him  “ sincere  pleasure  to  be 
enabled,  in  these  communications,  to  lay  the  basis 
of  an  arrangement  for  the  working  of  the  respec- 
tive institutions  in  London  and  in  Dublin,  in  ac- 
cordance with  each  other  and  Avith  the  great  public 
objects  Avliich  have  suggestedtheir  establishment” 

In  July  1845,  an  Act  of  Parliament  (the  8 & 9 
Yict.  cap.  63)  was  accordingly  passed  to  facilitate 
the  completion  of  the  geological  survey  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 
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Mr.  Lefvoy. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Colonel  Luke  White. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  GREGORY,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Joseph  Beetr  Jukes,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.r.s.,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


1926.  Chairman .]  The  question  I put  to  you 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee,  was  what 
you  considered  to  be  the  connection  between  the 
two  appointments  you  hold  as  local  director 
of  the  geological  survey  of  Ireland,  and  lec- 
turer on  geology  at  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry;  you  were  giving  an  answer  to  that 
question,  did  you  finish  that  reply? — Not  quite; 
because  at  the  commencement  of  it  I undertook 
to  show  that  the  geological  survey  and  museums 
of  London  and  Dublin,  and  the  lecture  system  in 
London  and  Dublin  were  all  connected  parts  of  one 
original  plan.  I gave  extracts  from  official  docu- 
ments as  regards  the  geological  survey  and  mu- 
seums, and  I now  wish  to  show  that  the  lecture 
system  also  was  a connected  part  of  that  plan.  First 
of  all,  I would  point  out  the  fact  that  a lecture 
theatre  formed  part  of  the  original  design  of  the 
museum  buildings  in  London" and  Dublin;  and, 
secondly,  I would  quote  from  the  inaugural 
discourse  of  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  given  on  the 
6th  November  1851,  when  the  lecture  system 
was  commenced  in  Jermyn-street.  The  quota- 
tion is  this,  “ That  this  establishment  should  be 
the  means  of  affording  instruction  in  a particular 
direction,  an  instruction  tending  more  especially 
to  illustrate  the  application  of  geology,  and  of  its 
associated  sciences,  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life, 
was  early  decided.  In  1839,  four  years  after  the 
first  collections  were  made  for  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury 
was  given  to  lectures  having  that  application  for 
their  object.  The  system  of  instruction  we 
commence  this  day  is  therefore  not  founded  on 
any  new  view ; 12  years  having  elapsed  since 
lectures  of  a similar  general  character  were 
authorised.  That  these  lectures  have  not  been 
given  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  a proper 
theatre  in  which  to  deliver  them,  and  from  the 
absence  of  other  appliances,  not  until  now  at  our 
command.”  I would  also  state,  that  when  in 
1850  I went  over  to  Ireland  to  take  the  local 
directorship  of  the  geological  survey,  it  was 
upon  the  understanding  that  as  soon  as  the 
museum  was  completed  and  the  lecture  theatre 
built  and  arranged,  I should  receive  the  appoint- 
ment of  lecturer  on  geology  to  that  museum,  in 
the  same  way  thatmy  colleague,  Pi-ofessor  Ramsay, 
the  local  director  of  the  Great  Britain  survey, 
received  a similar  appointment  when  the  Jermyn- 
street  Museum  was  finished,  and,  accordingly, 
in  1854  when  Dr.  Playfair  came  over  I received 
the  appointment. 


1926.  Do  you  consider  that  the  two  appoint- 
ments clash  in  any  degree  with  one  another  ? — 
Not  at  all ; I find  that  since  I have  been  lec- 
turing in  the  museum  at  Stephen’s  Green,  I am 
better  able  to  direct  the  operations  in  the  field, 
because  one  requires  to  systematise  one’s  know- 
ledge, and  to  make  it  definite  in  order  to  lecture 
on  it.  There  are  always  little  shaky  points  in  a 
man’s  knowledge,  matters  which  he  fancies  he 
knows  all  about,  but  which  when  he  comes  to  ex- 
plain them  to  other  persons  he  finds  he  does  not 
know  so  well.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  best  man  to  give  lectures  on  practical 
geology  is  the  man  who  is  constantly  at  work, 
superintending  practical  operations  in  the  field, 
and  coming  to  the  lecture  room  with  the  fresh 
observations  that  he  has  made  every  year. 

1927.  Was  there  any  desire  expressed  by  men 
eminent  in  science,  in  Ireland,  for  an  extension 
to  that  country  of  a school  of  practical  science  ? 
— I should  say,  certainly,  there  was ; in  proof 
of  which  I would  quote  from  the  presidential 
address  of  Dr.  Apjolin,  given  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  Dublin  on  the  10th  of  February  1841. 
He  being  president  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Dublin,  made  the  usual  presidential  address,  and 
I will  read  the  following  passages  from  it.  He 
first  of  all  quotes  from  the  presidential  address 
of  Dr.  Buckland  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  who  speaks  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  London,  and 
he  then  goes  on  to  say,  “ This  passage,  I can' 
truly  say,  I have  read  'with  great  pleasure, 
though  not  without  emotions  of  a different  kind.” 
W e all  “ hail  with  gratitude,  and  with  confident 
anticipations  of  great  advantage  both  to  science 
and  the  arts,”  the  establishment  by  Her  Majesty ’3 
Government  of  such  an  institution.  But  is  it 
unreasonable  to  inquire,  why  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  been  attempted  for  Ireland  ? England  is  a 
rich,  Ireland  a poor  country  (I  do  not  now  speak 
of  soil).  Is  this  any  reasoix  why  we  should  not 
have  the  benefit  of  a museum  of  economic 
geology”?  He  says,  in  another  passage,  “We 
have  also  mines  in  Ireland,  and  have  begun  to 
work  them  too,  and  with  considerable  profit; 
but  we  certainly  cannot  pretend  to  that  dexterity 
and  skill  in  this  most  important  branch  of  indus- 
try for  which  the  miners  of  Great  Britain  are 
proverbial.  If,  then,  it  be  decided,  and  decided 
wisely,  that  the  Cornish  miner  may  he  materially 
benefited  and  improved  by  resorting  to  the 
museum,  and  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Institution 
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for  Economic  Geology,  it  surely  will  not  be 
denied  that  those  who  in  Ireland  are  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuits  would  derive  from  such  sources 
a more  than  proportionate  amount  of  assistance. 
Why,  then,  I would  ask,. have  we  not  in  Ireland 
some  institution  analogous  to  that  recently  esta- 
blished in  London,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  best  judges,  promises  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  and  augment  the  resources  of  the 
happiest  and  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world"? 
He  then,  in  another  passage,  says,  “ I may  ob- 
serve, however,  that  should  our  Government  feel 
so  inclined,  and  I am  not  one  of  those  who  doubt 
their  disposition  to  benefit  Ireland,  it  would  be 
very  easy  for  them  indeed  to  establish  in  Dublin 
a school  of  practical  science,  not  inferior  to  any 
existing  elsewhere,  and  calculated,  for  the  reasons 
already  glanced  at,  to  confer  the  most  signal  be- 
nefits on  this  part  of  the  empire.”  He  then  alludes 
to  the  geological  branch  of  the  Ordnance  survey 
which  existed  before  the  establishment  of  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  : “Through 
the  means,  I say,  of  the  geological  department  of 
the  survey,  a most  extensive  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  rocks,  minerals  and  fossils  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Government,  and  even  already  ar- 
ranged, so  that  it  is  at  this  moment  fully  available 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  Here  then  is  a 
cabinet  to  begin  with  precisely  similar  as  to  the 
manner  of  its  acquisition  to  that  arranged  by  Mr. 
De  la  Bechc,  and  which  has  been  made  the  nucleus 
. of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  established 
in  the  Department  of  Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and 
Forests  in  London.”  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
may  be  looked  upon  as  almost  a prophecy,  or  if 
you  like  to  put  it  so,  as  a demand  on  the  part  of 
himself  and  other  scientific  men  in  Dublin,  espe- 
cially those  interested  in  geology,  which  demand 
was  directly  answered  by  the  establishment  in 
1845  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  based 
upon  the  survey,  in  the  way  I mentioned  on  the 
last  occasion. 

. 1928.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  representa- 
tions were  made  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  men  of 
science  upon  this  point? — I do  not  recollect  at 
this  moment ; I was  not  in  Ireland  at  the  time. 

1929.  Your  establishment  has  experienced 
various  transfers,  has  it  not? — Yes;  we  were 
first  of  all,  as  shown  in  the  official  correspondence 
which  I have  mentioned,  under  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests ; we  were  then 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trade ; and  then, 
after  that  transfer,  the  Department  of  Science 
a^d  Art  arose  as  a consequence  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1851,  which  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  took  us,  as  it  were,  in  charge,  with  some  other 
institutions.  They  were  at  first  under  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  then  the  whole  was  removed  from 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  put  under  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education. 

1930.  I presume  that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
is  directly  responsible  to  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  ? — Yes ; when  it  sits  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art. 

1931.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the 
connection  between  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
and  the  geological  survey,  as  regards  the  col- 
lections in  Stephen’s  Green  ? — In  answer  to  that 
question,  I will  read  an  extract  from  another 
letter  from  Lord  Lincoln  ( 1 have  the  whole  letter 
here,  which  I can  put  in  if  it  is  wished),  to  Dr. 
(now  Sir)  Robert  Kane,  on  the  respective  duties  of 
the  director-general  of  the  geological  survey  and 
uie  director  of  the  Museum  of  Economic ' Geo- 
logy  in  Dublin.  Lord  Lincoln  then  was  Chief 
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Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  ; the  letter 
was  dated  March  29,  1845 : “ Enquiries  are  at 
present  in  progress  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a proper  repository  for  these  specimens,  and  for 
any  other  that  may  hereafter  be  collected  on  the 
Irish  geological  survey,  or  remitted  as  duplicates 
from  Loudon.  I propose  that  the  repository 
should  be  divided  into  two  portions : the  one  to 
be  attached  to  and  considered  as  in  the  custody 
of  the  director-in-chief  of  the  survey  ; the  other 
exclusively  in  vour  own.  To  the  former  of  these 
portions  I propose  that  all  specimens  should,  iu 
the  first  instance,  be  conveyed,  for  classification 
and  arrangement,  by  its  own  officers,  for  its  own 
immediate  purposes,  and  that  from  time  to  time, 
as  these  purposes  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
director  of  the  survey,  have  been  fulfilled,  such 
specimens,  as  it  is  found  can  be  dispensed  with, 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate care  of  the  director  of  the  museum. 

1932.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Is  that  an  extract  from 
the  same  letter  as  Dr.  Kane  read  the  other  day  ? 
—No,  this  is  another  letter ; the  letters  I pre- 
viously read,  and  this  one,  are  copied  into  the 
official  letter  books  of  the  geological  survey,  ap- 
parently for  our  guidance,  both  in  the  museum  in 
.rermyn-street  and  in  Dublin. 

1933.  Chairman.']  Are  those  survey  collections 
continually  increasing  ? — Constantly  increasing, 
necessarily  with  the  progress  of  the  survey  itself: 
our  operations  partly  consist  in  the  collection  of 
specimens,  and  the  determination  of  those  speci- 
mens, and  they  are  always  increasing.  We  have 
a very  large  collection  of  rocks  and  of  fossils, 
which  arc  retained  exclusively  in  the  custody  of 
the  officers  of  the  survey ; that  is  to  say,  they  keep 
the  keys  of  the  eases.  W e also  collect  minerals  and 
ores,  but  as  fast  as  we  collect  them  we  hand  them 
over  to  the  director  or  curator  of  the  museum,  to  be 
kept  in  cases,  of  which  he  has  the  keys.  I may 
state  that  our  arranged  and  catalogued  collection  of 
rocks,  is  over  a thousand  specimens,  those  being 
the  picked  specimens,  and  that  the  collection  of 
fossils  is  very  large.  The  fossils  iu  the  museum,  in- 
cluding those  collected  by  the  late  General  Port- 
lock,  consist  of  11,821  Irish  specimens,  mounted  on 
5,151  tablets, and  5,598  British  specimens  on  1,696 
tablets,  making  a total  of  those  exposed  to  view 
in  the  glass  cases  of  17,419  specimens,  on  6,847 
tablets.  Besides  those,  there  are  drawers  under- 
neath the  cases,  which  contain  from  8,000  to 
10,000  more  specimens,  most  of  which  are  tableted, 
therefore  the  palaeontological  collections  are  very 
large,  and  are  constantly  increasing. 

1934.  In  the  course  of  the  geological  survey, 
is  the  number  you  acquire  likely  to  go  on  in- 
creasing of  fossil  specimens  ? — Yes,  greatly. 
There  are  many  large  districts  of  Ireland  at  pre- 
sent unexamined,  which  are  known  to  be  rich  in 
fossils  of  a different  kind  to  those  which  we  have 
examined,  and  therefore  we  shall  require  a con- 
siderable augmentation  of  space,  if  we  are  to 
have  an  adequate  representation  of  the  geological 
structure  of  the  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

1935.  Two  persons  are  specially  employed  to 
collect  for  you  ? — Yes,  two  persons,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  go  with  the  officers  of  the  survey,  or  alone, 
making  collections. 

1936.  A considerable  number  of  duplicates  are 
obtained  in  the  course  of  the  survey  ? — A very 
large  number  of  duplicates,  and  of  course  as  we 
go  on  the  number  of  duplicates  will  be  larger  and 
Iai’ger.  Still  those  duplicates  are  utilised  in  this 
way : we  were  instructed  to  make  a set  of  dupli- 
cates for  each  of  the  three  Queen’s  colleges,  and 
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J.  B.  Jukes,  of  course  we  send  a set  to  London,  and  also  to 

Esq.  Edinburgh.  "We  have  sent  a set  of  duplicates  to 

m.a.,  F.R.s.  one  or  two  scientific  museums  on  the  Continent, 

and  to  India;  and  we  hope  to  be  able,  eventually, 

31  May  to  send  duplicates  to  the  geological  surveys  in 

1864.  Australia,  North  America,  and  different  parts  of 

the  world ; and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not.  For  certain  rocks  and  fossils  Ireland  may 
be  looked  upon  as  typical  country. 

1937.  Have  you  given  any  of  your  duplicates 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — 
No ; we  have  not  had  any  instructions  to  do  so, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not. 

1938.  Sir  Edward  Gro(iau.~\  Have  you  a copy 
of  the  instructions  directing  you  to  whom  to  send 
them? — No,  I could  not  refer  to  any  written 
instructions ; they  were  instructions  given'  by 
the  late  director  general,  Sir  Henry  Dc  la 
Beche,  verbally  to  myself. 

1939.  Chairman.']  Has  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety signified  any  desire  to  obtain  any  of  those 
duplicates  ? — No  application  was  ever  made,  that 
I know  of. 

1940.  They  would  be  an  assistance  to  their 
museum? — Certainly;  I would  desire  to  see 
them  in  some  museum  in  Dublin.  I see  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  a complete  set  of  fossils, 
arranged  biologically.  In  order  to  understand 
paleontology,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
two  museums  having  the  same  things  differently 
arranged,  oue  set  of  fossils  being  arranged  strati- 
graphically,  and  another  set  arranged  biologically; 
that  is  to  say,  in  connection  with  the  remains  of 
living  animals.  Take  shells,  for  instance ; a set 
of  fossil  shells  should  be  arranged  with  the  living 
ones,  according  to  the  classes  and  orders  to  which 
they  belong,  and  that  is  an  essential  arrangement 
for  the  physiologist,  or  biologist,  or  naturalist;  but 
for  the  purposes  of  practical  geology,  it  is  neces- 
sary  that  fossils  should  be  arranged"  stratigraplii- 
cally,  that  is,  in  the  order  of  the  rocks  in  which 
they  occur,  and  as  they  occur  in  different  places. 
Because,  for  practical  geology,  we  do  not  so 
much  care  what  class  of  the  animal  kingdom  a 
particular  specimen  may  belong  to ; we  want  to 
know  what  formation  it  comes  out  of,  and  of  what 
formation  it  may  be  considered  to  be  charac- 
teristic ; so  that  any  man  finding  that  particular 
fossil  would  know  what  formation  the  rock  in 
which  it  occurred  belonged  to. 

1941.  I presume  you  do  not  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  the  Rev."  Samuel  Haughton,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  at  page  54,  that 
“ the  collections  made  by  the  geological  surveys 
ought  not  to  be  kept  together  as  geological  sur- 
vey collections,  but  should  be  sent  to  a public 
museum”;  and  that  “ it  is  for  the  interests  of 
science,-  and  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
earth’s  crust,  that  all  the  fossils  should  be  brought 
together  and  arranged  according  to  their  zoological 
affinities,  without  reference  to  where  they  came 
from”?— I do  not  agree  with  the  first  part  at  all, 
and  with  the  second  only  so  far  as  this,  that  it  is 
ac.v  isable  that  there  should  be  one  museum  haying 
that  arrangement,  but  I totally  dissent  from  him 
in  thinking  that  that  should  be  the  only  one.  For 
practical  science,  it  is  necessary  that  the  places  ■ 
trom  which  the  specimens  come  should  be  spe- 
cially taken  notice  of,  and  that  they  should  be 
arranged  according  to  those  places. 

1942.  I presume  you  consider  that  your  de- 
partment chiefly  illustrates  the  history  of  the 
earths  crust? — Yes;  it  places  the  fossils  in  the 


order  in  which  they  came  into  existence,  anfT 
therefore  in  their  historical  order. 

1943.  The  result  of  the  questions  I have 
been  putting  to  you  is  this,  that  in  the  course 
of  time,  you  will  require  additional  space  for 
your  collections  beyond  the  present  galleries  at 
Stephen’s  Green  ? — The  palaeontological  gallery 
of  the  museum  is  full ; we  can  only  now  arrange 
the  accessions  by  having  sets  of  drawers  made  °o 
put  under  the  cases. 

1944.  Do  you  require  other  space  for  the 
geological  survey  offices  besides  the  galleries  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  specimens? — For  the 
present  purposes  of  the  survey  we  require  all  the 
space  that  we  have.  That  space  consists,  first  of 
all,  of  the  large  workroom  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  building;  underneath  that  we  have  an  office, 
to  keep  maps  and  so  on,  which  is  also  my  own 
office ; underneath  that  wc  have  a share  of  the 
library,  in  which  all  the  forms  and  letter-books 
and  accounts  are  kept,  and  in  which  the  gentle- 
man who  has  the  charge  of  them  sits ; then,  in 
the  basement  storey,  we  have  a large  cellar,  in 
which  to  keep  boxes  and  packages,  and  in  which 
to  unpack  things ; and  we  have  also  a stationery 
closet.  I do  not  see  how  we  could  do  with  less 
accommodation  than  we  have;  for  we  have  not 
yet  quite  completed  half  of  Ireland;  and  as  the 
number  of  our  books  and  maps  and  sections  ac- 
cumulate, we  shall  require  more  room  to  stow 
them  in  ready  to  answer  the  demands  of  the 
agents  who  sell  them.  But  I am  in  hopes,  and  I . 
have  always  lived  in  hopes,  that  I myself  should  * 
see  the  time,  or  at  all  events  that  my  successor 
should  see  the  time,  when  the  operations  of  the 
survey  should  be  extended  rather  than  contracted. 
The  plan  which  I hope  to  see  adopted,  that  our 
actual  observations  in  the  field,  which  we  enter  on 
the  sax-inch  maps  of  Ireland,  might  be  made 
available  to  anybody  requiring  a report  upon  the 
geological  structure  or  resources  of  any  district 
whatever.  We  could,  supposing  we  had  a little 
more  assistance  and  more  room,  supply  that  in- 
formation from  the  documents  which  we  already 
keep  as  records ; we  could  give  copies  of  the  ob- 
servations that  are  made,  with  sections  and  reports, 
at  a very  slight  additional  expense,  merely  the 
expense  of  making  the  copies,  or  occasionally, 
perhaps,  of  a gentleman  going  down  to  look  over 
the  ground  to  see  if  any  new  excavations  had  been 
made.  Such  a system,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
render  useful  all  the  vast  accumulation  of  observa- 
tions which  we  have  in  our  office,  and  this  would 
be  highly  desirable  for  the  public  good.  There- 
fore, I think  we  should  look  forward  rather  to  the 
extension  of  our  accommodation  than  to  the  con- 
traction of  it. 

1945.  I gather  from  that  answer,  that  you  do 
not  agree  in  the  remark  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Robert'  Lowe,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  dated  the  26th  of  May  1863, 

“ That,  the  portion  of  the  geological  collection 
which  illustrates  the  geological  survey  (and  it  is 
nearly  tlm  whole  of  it)  is  now  and  must  always 
be  kept  distinct,  and  therefore  can  be  as  well 
exhibited  in  one  museum  as  in  the  other  ”;  because 
I presume  you,  as  the  officer  of  the  survey,  would 
consider  it . necessary  to  be  present  wherever 
your  collections  were? — Our  collections  are  made, 
primarily,  for  our  own  use,  and  they  are  ex- 
J11  cited,  simply  because  it  would  be  a pity  not  to 
exhibit  them;  but  the  first  object  in  making  the 
collections  is  not  for  exhibition,  but  for  our  own 
use  in  carrying  on  the  survey  ; therefore,  if  you 
were  to  take  th<jm  nyvay  from  the  Geological  Sur-. 
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vey  Office  and  exhibit  them  somewhere  else, 
you  would  either  deprive  us  of  the  use  of  them, 
or  we  should  constantly  have  to  be  trotting  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  office  and  the 
place  where  they  were  exhibited. 

1946.  Sir  Robert  Kane  stated  that  the  cost 
of  building  the  museum  at  Stephen’s  Green 
.amounted  to  about  10,000  Z.  ? — Yes. 

1947.  It  has  been  completed  no  great  length 
of  time  ?— It  was  completed  iu  the  year  1854. 

1948.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  a vote 
passed  last  night  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
account,  to  complete  the  Industrial  Museum  at 
Edinburgh  at  a cost  of  41,000  Z.  ? — I have  been 
long  aware  that  a building  has  been  in  course  of 
erection  in  Edinburgh,  which  was  to  cost 
40,000  Z.,'  to  be  called,  I believe,  the  Industrial 
Museum.  I have  seen  it  in  the  Estimates. 

1949.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Report  of  the 

Commission  to  inquire  into  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  this  paragraph  occurs:  “The  fine 

spacious  building  in  Stephen’s  Green,  occupied 
by  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  will  become 
available  for  any  public  purpose  for  which  it  may 
he  required,  or,  if  it  should  not  be  wanted,  it  may 
be  let  or  sold  to  advantage”? — I am.  It  seems  to 
me  a very  odd  idea  to  be  expending  40,000  /.  in 
Edinburgh  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  museum  in 
Dublin  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  abolish, 
•and  which  only  cost  1 0,000  Z.  a few  years  ago. 

1950.  Do  private  persons  avail  themselves 
much  of  your  institution  in  order  to  obtain  infor- 
mation  with  regard  to  die  appearance  of  ores  in 
their  district  and  the  character  of  those  ores  ? — 
Constantly : whenever  I am  in  Dublin,  there  is 
hardly  a week  passes  but  what  somebody  comes 
in  with  some  specimens,  or  to  ask  for  some  infor- 
mation, or  to  look  at  die  map  of  some  district. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  parties,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  will  come  in  for  that  information,  inde- 
pendently of  persons  who  come  to  get  the  informa- 
tion themselves  in  the  galleries.  They  come  into 
the  office : and  if  it  is  information  which  I can 
give,  I give  it  as  a matter  of  course,  very  often 
without  asking  their  names ; and  if  I cannot  give 
the  information,  I get  it  from  Mr.  Gages,  or  some- 
body else  in  the  Museum.  Information  is  con- 
stantly being  given,  and  I have  known  in  some 
cases  it  has  been  of  very  great  importance.  In 
some  instances,  where  I have  taken  a little  more 
trouble  about  giving  information,  I know  that  I 
•have  saved  a useless  and  fruitless  expenditure  of 
hundreds  of  pounds  at  different  times. 

1951.  You  have  given  encouragement  in  some 
respects,  and  you  have  discouraged  very  many 
delusions  in  other  respects? — Yes.  The  chief 
practical  benefit  that  has  been  derived  from  the 
geological  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  rather  to  prevent  fruitless  than  to  direct 
profitable  expenditure ; and  for  this  reason.  Peo- 
ple are  not  at  all  aware  of  the  constant  search 
that  is  going  on  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain  after  mines ; I verily 
believe  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  has 
been  so  much  searched  for  mines  as  Ireland. 
Both  in  Dublin  and  in  the  country  people  are 
continually  coming  to  us  about  supposed  dis- 
coveries of  mines;  and  I know  that  there  has 
been  a fruitless  expenditure  (sometimes  iu  search- 
ing for  coal,  and  sometimes  in  searching  for  mine- 
rals) to  a vast  amount,  and  we  have  succeeded  in 
stopping  much  of  that.  I would  undertake  to  say, 
that  I have  personally  saved  a fruitless  expendi- 
ture to  individuals  (and,  of  course,  the  nation  is 
made  up  of  individuals)  which,  if  capitalised, 
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would  pay  the  whole  of  my  salary  for  the  term  of  J.  B.  Jakes, 
my  natural  life.  ‘ Esq. 

1952.  With  respect  to  the  lectures:  you  have  m.a.,  f.r  s. 

lectured  under  the  committee  of  lectures,  have  

you  not? — Yes.  31  May 

1953.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  on 
which  the  lectures  are  given  in  Jermyn-street? — 

Yes;  I have  lectured  there  for  my  colleague, 

Professor  Ramsay,  on  two  occasions  when  he  has 
been  unwell. 

1954.  What  are  the  differences,  if  any,  between 
the  system  at  Jermyn-street  and  the  system  in 
Dubliu  ? — The  London  system,  so  for  as  I am 
acquainted  with  it  (there  may  be  details  which, 
perhaps,  I am  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with) 
i6  this.  The  director  (now  Sir  Ito  leriek  Mur- 
chison) and  the  professors  have  beer:  left  free  to 
devise  the  best  system  for  carrying  0. it  the  objects 
of  the  institution;  the  director  and  professors 
have  formed  themselves  into  a council,  and  they 
meet  periodically  in  council  to  adjust  the  number 
of  the  lectures,  and  all  the  details  connected 
with  them ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  they 
have  established  an  excellent  working  system. 

In  Dublin,  I suppose,  we  should  have  been  esta- 
blished on  a similar  basis  in  1854 ; but  when  Dr. 

Playfair  came  over,  being  then  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  (I  should  have 
said,  perhaps,  that  the  system  was  established  at 
Jermyn-street  before  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  came  into  existence)  he  found  himself 
hampered  by  the  previous  existence  of  professors 
under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  and  he,  or 
the  authorities,  thought  it  necessary  to  incor- 
porate the  whole  together,  because  the  professors 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  were  paid  to  a large 
extent,  if  not  wholly,  out  of  the  public  funds ; and 
therefore,  unless  the  two  systems  had  been  incor- 
porated, it  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  two 
competing  systems  being  established  at  the  public 
expense.  He  then  proposed  to  “relieve”  the 
.Dublin  Society,  as  I believe  it  was  phrased,  of 
its  educational  staff,  and  to  combine  them  all  to- 
gether under  one  person,  the  director  of  the  mu- 
seum. He  found,  however,  great  opposition 
arising,  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
to  this  plan.  There  was  a great  agitation  got  up, 
and  deputations  came  to  London  to  protest 
against  it ; the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  a 
compromise  was  come  to,  which  I did  not  at  all 
like  at  the  time,  and  which  I privately  protested 
against,  but  which,  when  Dr.  Playfair  begged  me 
not  to  make  any  difficulties,  I consented  to,  against 
my  better  judgment,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
quietness.  That  compromise  was,  that  we  were 
no  longer  to  be  professors  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  but  we  were  to  be  called  professors  of 
the  Department.  My  appointment  was  lecturer 
on  geology  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and 
I never  got  any  other  official  appointment  at  all. 

Then  the  committee  of  lectures  was  established, 
afld  we  were  to  give  lectures,  as  it  was  said, 

“ common  to  the  two  institutions;”  I never  knew 
exactly  what  that  phrase  meant;  but,  these  * 
courses  of  lectures,  which  were  to  be  common  to 

the  two  institutions,  were  to  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  committee  of  lectures.  We  con- 
sented to  this.  It  was,  after  all,  a form  rather  than  ■ 
anything  else,  but  it  interfered  with  us  to  this 
extent : when  the  professors  came  to  consult  with 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  as  director,  about  arranging 
the  lectures,  we  understood  from  him  that  we 
must  give  courses  of  free  lectures  at  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  and  at  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  of 
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lectures,  before  we  could  come  at  our  real  sys- 
tematic instruction,  to  be  imparted  to  students 
who  wished  to  acquire  professional  instruction. 
Therefore  we  were  half-strangled,  as  it  were,  at 
our  birth. 

1955.  It  was  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  and 
also  by  Dr.  Sidney,  that  in  no  way  whatever  had 
the  committee  of  lectures  interfered  with  regard 
to  the  lectures  that  had  been  given  in  Dublin? — 
No ; I have  never  heard  of  the  slightest  case  of 
interference.  If  was  merely  that  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  at  the  commencement,  when  we  assembled 
to  arrange  our  courses  (which  we  have  always 
done  every  year),  said  that,  we  must  devise  some 
plan  by  which  a certain  number  of  free  lectures 
should  be  given,  proforma , as  it  were,  under  the 
committee  of  lectures. 

1956.  Tour  objection  is  to  the  system,  and  not 
at  all  to  the  maimer  in  which  the  committee  of 
lectures  have  interfered  in  the  detail  of  the 
arrangements? — No.  -They  have  never  inter- 
fered, but  we  were  obliged  *to  cripple  the  system 
that  should  have  been  established  in  order  to 
provide  for  this  complicated  arrangement,  and 
render  any  interference  unnecessary. 

1957.  Tour  objection  a2>plies  to  the  system  of 
lectures  as  delivered  in  Dublin  ?— Yes. 

1958.  I presume  you  consider  it  a great  incon- 

venience that  one  man  should  be  carrying  on  a 
course  of  lectures  in  two  different  places  ?— The 
greatest  possible  inconvenience.  There  was  this 
necessity  pressed  upon  us : that  we  must  either 
chop  up  our  courses  into  three  portions,  which 
would  he  utterly  inadequate  to  give  any  instruc- 
tion 111  any  one  branch  of  science ; or  we  must 
do,  as  I commenced  at  first  to  do  spontaneously, 
namely,  simply  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  lec- 
ture through  the  course,  adapting  the  course  to 
this  peculiar  arrangement;  delivering  part  of  the 
course  as  free  lectures  at  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  and  then  delivering  the  next  part  of 
the  course  as  free  lectures  at  the  Royal  Dublin 
society,  and  reserve  the  really  systematic  part  of 
the  course,  that  is,  the  part  which  required  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  students,  for  the  lectures 
tor  which  a slight  fee  was  charged  at  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry.  But  if  we  had  been  left  free, 
with  the  responsibility  of  devising  a good  system, 
placed,  as  at  Jenny  11-street,  upon  the  director 
and  the  professors,  then  we  should  have  had, at  all 
events,  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  we  could 
no.  As  it  was,  we  were  so  meddled  with,  that  we 
cannot  be  considered  as  responsible  for  the  sys- 
tem at  all.  J 

1959.  The  great  objection  that  has  been  made 
to  the  system  of  the  Dublin  lectures  is,  that  they 
are  not  systematic ; that  you  commence  with  the 
popular  course  to  one  class  of  listeners,  and  go  on 
with  the  more  advanced  course  to  another  class 
ol  listeners  m a different  place?— Yes;  but  the 
persons  who  come  into  the  last  part  of  the  course 
ought  always  to  have  attended  the  previous  part 
.01  the  course.  1 

I860.  But  they  do  not  attend  the  previous  part 
oi  the  course?— Not  invariably.  I have  had 

^ounTes,w,fficuT1T tWn  in  **  - 35 

account.  When  I have  come  to  the  examination, 
and  have  put  questions  into  the  examination  paper 
efeimig  to  the  first  part  of  the  course,  some  of 
■ioJTt  • bave  Saic1’ CCI  uever  attended  that.” 

1 true’  or  not  true>  that  » giving 

non, d-, S’'?'  TTS  °-f  lectures*  the  Iecturer 
EL  injures  in  order  to  make  them 

S n n bJlIhant  **  audience  at  the 
-Royal  Dublin  Society,  whereas  he  pursues  a 


severer  course  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry’ 
—Yes ; that  is  to  say  that  the  free  lectures' 
whether  given  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
or  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  must  be  more  or 
Jess  acl  captandum  vuUjus.  'You  see  a great 
number  of  people  who  have  come  to  spend  a 
leisure  hour  crowding  in,  and  very  often  a parcel 
of  children  arc  stuck  down  before  von  ; it  would 
be  quite  hopeless  to  give  any  dry  instruction 
there.  I he  natural  tendency  of  a lecturer’s  mind 
is  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  he  sees 
before  him  ; therefore,  with  such  an  audience  lie 
lias  to  omit  all  the  dry  details  necessary  for 
thoroughly  understanding  the  subject,  and  endea- 
vour, in  a popular  style,  to  attract  them.  That 
was  the  system  previously  in  existence  under  the 
•Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  having  to  carry  out 
that  old  system  imposed  upon  us,  of  course 
it  necessarily  deteriorated  us  to  a considerable 
extent. 

1962.  Would  the  reform  which  you  would 
wish  to  establish  for  this  state  of  things  be  to 
draw  some  line  of  demarcation,  and  to  have  a con- 
tinuous system  of  lectures  as  far  as  you  could 
carry  them  on  in  your  own  establishment,  for 
which  you  should  be  responsible  ? — I should 
wish  that  we  should  have  liberty  given  to  us 
freely  to  devise  a good  system  of  thorough  prac- 
tical instruction  in  the  different  subjects.  Those 
might  be  attended,  perhaps,  by  only  very  t'cwpeo- 
pie ; but  the  cost  of  thorough  instruction  to  even  a 
few  (say  five  or  six  young  men  per  annum)  in  those 
branches  of  science  which  we  are  prepared  to 
teach,  would  he  amply  repaid  to  the  nation  in  the 
course  of  years.  The  nation  would  he  repaid  the 
expense  in  the  greater  economy  which  would  be 
introduced  into  the  different  practical  operations 
of  mining  or  metallurgy,  or  the  different  manu- 
factures in  connection  therewith  ; and  also,  in  the 
course  of  years,  the  inevitable  result  must  be 
that  new  discoveries  would  bo  made  by  those  men 
in  consequence  of  the  good  practical  ‘instruction 
they  had  received  to  begin  with.  It  would  have 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  do  this.  You  might 
never  be  able  to  trace  it  directly,  so  as  to  put 
it  into  a return  or  a report;  but  it  is  obvious  it 
must  have  that  tendency,  and  would,  in  the 
course  of  a few  years,  repay  the  trifling  expen- 
diture incurred  upon  the  system  of  instruction. 

It  is  a system  of  instruction  which  is  not.  given 
anywhere  else,  and  could  not  he  given  anywhere 
with  the  same  facilities  and  advantage  as  in  con- 
nection with  the  operations  and  collections  of  the 
geological  survey.  But  when  a number  of  men 
are  giving  this  instruction,  having  peculiar  facili- 
ties and  capabilities  for  giving  it,  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  the  same  men  should  not  also 
gn  e popular  lectures  in  the  evening,  just  as  they 
do  in  Jermyn-street.  In  Jermyn-street  there  are 
three  or  four  lectures  given  in  the  course  of  the 
day ; the  real  students  are  there  the  whole  work- 
ing  part  of  the  day,  but  the  professors  in  Jermyn- 
street  voluntarily  undertook  to  give  liopulav 
evening  courses  to  artisans  ; and  there  is  110  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  do  so  at  Dublin ; but  I 
would  not  have  them  free. 

1963.  Do  the  artisans  attending  the  lectures 
at  Jermyn-street  pay  any  fee  ?-^Yes. 

1964.  How  much  ? — I think  it  is  only  6 d. ; 
but  it  imposes  upon  them,  the  necessity  of  coming 
and  getting  a ticket,  and  showing  that  they  are 
really  anxious  to  receive  the  information  imparted. 

I ou  cannot  give  education  or  instruction  by  those 
Poplar  lectures,  but  you  give  a certain  amount 
of  information,  and  stimulate  a taste  for  know- 
ledge 
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led<re  in  men’s  minds,  giving  them  subjects  for 
thought,  and  so  on. 

1965.  Are  those  lectures  to  artisans  at 
Jenny n-street  well  attended,  or  not?— They  are 
crowded.  I have  given  some  myself ; they  arc 
crowded  with  a most  intelligent  audience  of 
earnest-looking  men ; and  the  lecturer,  seeing 
such  a class  before  him,  naturally  puts  forth  his 
best  exertions  to  address  such  an  audience. 

1966.  When  you  say  “ artisans,”  is  there  any 
test  on  admission  to  prove  that  they  are  artisans? 
— Yes;  I believe  in  Jenny  n-street  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  bring  certificates  from  their  em- 
ployers, to  show  that  they  arc  in  the  receipt  of 
weekly  wages. 

1967.  I presume  you  do  not  consider  a large 
attendance  of  persons  at  the  lectures  to  be  the 
real  test  of  the  utility  of  those  lectures  ? — No ; at 
•free  lectures  you  may  have  any  number,  if  you 
make  them  amusing  enough.  If  you  were  to  ex- 
hibit conjuring  tricks  you  would  have  a greater 
number  attending  than  would  attend  a scientific 
lecture : just,  as  if  you  were  to  exhibit  wax- 
work  you  would  have  a greater  number  visit  it 
than  would  visit  a scientific  museum.  The  test 
of  the  number  attending  a lecture  is  altogether  a 
fallacious  test ; it  is  no  test  of  the  value  of  the 
lecture;  it.  would  be  rather  an  evidence  of  its 
superficiality  than  of  its  containing  sound  in- 
formation or  instruction. 

1968.  I am  not  to  understand  from  you  that 
you  object  to  lectures  being  very  largely  crowded? 
— Certainly  not.  if  a number  of  people  feel  suffi- 
cient interest  in  a really  scientific  lecture,  and 
prove  it  by  paying  a fee.  I am  not  speaking 
now  in  the  interest  of  the  professor ; or  that  he 
should  pocket  the  remuneration ; but  it  seems  to 
me  that  persons  coming  to  the  lectures  should 
prove  their  interest  in  them  by  paying  some  fee : 
and  by  that  means  we  should  get  rid  of  the  chil- 
dren. In  the  evening  lectures  at  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  and  still  more  at  the  afternoon 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  there  is 
often  a parcel  of  children  put  in  front  of  you  who 
cannot  possibly  understand  the  lecture ; and  the 
consequence  is  that,  they  play  and  amuse  them- 
selves the  whole  time,  and  very  often  make  a dis- 
turbance. I have  been  frequently  obliged  to 
speak  to  the  boj's  for  making  a noise  during  the 
lecture.  Besides  which,  at.  both  institutions  a 
number  of  persons  have  come  simply  to  look  at 
the  diagrams  and  maps ; at  first  our  lectures  at 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  were  crowded  im- 
mensely ; ladies  were  carried  out  fainting,  and 
the  galleries  were  half-full ; but  in  the  second  or 
third  session  complaints  began  to  be  made  that 
we  had  not  any  fresh  pictures,  and  the  attend- 
ance therefore  rather  fell  off. 

1969.  I presume,  as  you  do  not  consider  the 
number  of  persons  who  attend  the  lectures  to  be 
the  test  of  the  value  of  those  lectures,  neither 
would  you  agree  in  this  statement  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  that  it  is  the  num- 
ber of  persons  ivho  visit  a museum  that  is  the  test 
of  the  value  of  that  museum  ? — Certainly  net.  A 
scientific  museum  should  be  supported  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  because  no  private  person,  however 
wealthy  he  may  be,  can  found  a large  scientific  mu- 
seum; anti  even  if  he  did  his  successor  would 
not  keep  it  up.  Permanency  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a scientific  museum,  and  its  object  is  for 
the  use  of  scientific  men  and  scientific  students, 
and  the  extension  of  science  itself.  The  attend- 
ance of  a great  number  of  persons  at  a scientific 
museum  merely  results  in  the  diffusion  of  some 

0.09. 


knowledge  of  science  among  the  people ; a very  j 
valuable  result  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  the  pri- 
mary object  for  which  any  museum  whatever 
should  be  kept  up  at  the  public  expense. 

1970.  I presume  you  do  not  agree  with  this 
passage  in  the  Report:  “ Many  persons  visit  one 
museum ; few  take  the  trouble  to  visit  two.  By 
collecting  all  our  objects,  therefore,  in  one  mu- 
seum, they  will  be  seen  by  more  people  than  if 
they  were  divided  between  two.  By  concen- 
trating our  means  and  efforts  on  one  museum,  it 
may  be  rendered  nTore  complete  and  attractive 
than  if  two  museums  bad  to  be  maintained. 
More  people  are,  therefore)  likely  to  come  to  one 
museum  than  to  two,  anil  they  are  likely  to  get 
more  instruction  from  it  ” ? — No  ; because  it 
is  based  entirely  upon  the  idea  that  advan- 
tage can  he  derived  by  anybody  from  coming 
once  to  a museum  and  passing  through  it. 
Unless  a highly-instructed  man,  who  goes  to  the 
museum  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  a par- 
ticular object  in  it,  nobody  can  derive  any  advan- 
tage from  going  through  a museum  once.  Crowds 
of  mere  curiosity-seekers  gaping  at  the  things, 
and  not  previously  knowing  any  thing  about  them, 
cau  derive  little  or  no  instruction  from  them.  And, 
as  regards  having  two  museums,  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily more  economical  to  have  one  museum  than 
two,  if  you  have  to  make  provision  for  the  same 
collections ; they  must  be  either  in  one  room  suffi- 
ciently large  to  contain  them,  or  in  two  or  three. 
Whether  the  rooms  should  be  in  the  same  build- 
ing, or  a different  building,  altogether  depends 
upon  the  object  of  the  museum. 

1971.  This  paragraph  seems  to  apply  to  a 
scientific  museum  pretty  much  the  same  test  that 
you  would  to  Madame  Tussaud’s  Gallery,  or  to  a 
picture  gallery,  viz.,  that  the  number  of  persons 
frequenting  it  prove  its  utility  ? — Yes : I will 
give  an  instance  in  point.  The  collections  of  rocks 
and  fossils  now  arranged  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  were  made  by  the  geological  survey ; 
and  the  persons  that  have  hitherto  derived  the 
most  benefit  from  them  are,  I believe,  myself  anil 
the  officers  of  the  survey  who  collected  them.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  lias  derived  so  much  in- 
formation from  them  as  we  have.  We  could  know 
nothing  about  them  till  they  had  been  all  spread 
out  and  arranged,  and  placed  in  such  systematic 
order  as  should  show  their  relations  to  each 
other. 

1972.  Do  you  think  any  person  with  a particle 
of  common  sense  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  museum  at-  Jcrmyn-street  should  be 
amalgamated  with  the  mineralogical  collections 
of  the  British  Museum,  in  order  to  make  the  com- 
bined collections  more  attractive  ? — No.  I would 
avoid  making  such  collections  attractive,  except, 
to  scientific  men,  by  the  science  displayed  in  their 
system  of  arrangement. 

1973.  Or  do  you  think  anyone  of  common  sense 
would  conclude  that  the  combination  of  those  two 
collections  would  make  them  more  instructive  ?— 
Certainly  not.  Even  as  regards  minerals,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  two  or  more  collections 
arranged  in  different  museums  on  different  systems 
(the  one  perhaps  arranged  as  to  their  external 
physical  characters,  and  the  other  with  regard  to 
their  chemical  constitution).  A student  should 
have  the  means  of  examining  two  such  museums ; 
but  it  would  only  confuse  him  if  they  were  ar- 
ranged side  by  side.  It  is  better  they  should  be 
separate,  that  he  should  be  able  to  go  at  one  time 
to  one,  and  study  the  one  mode  of  ai’rangemeut, 
and  at  another  time,  when  taking  up  another 
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f.r.s.  1974.  I presume  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  does 
not  attach  any  value  to  the  Jermyn-street  Mu- 
3 seimi,  on  account  of  the  number  of  persons  that 

4'  might  happen  to  walk  through  it,  but  on  account 
of  the  persons  who  go  there  to  obtain  some  prac- 
tical value  from  the  collections  in  it  ? — I should 
say  he  would  only  value  numbers  so  far  as  this, 
that  as  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  seem 
to  base  the  value  of  a museum  upon  the  numbers 
visiting  it,  it  naturally  makes  us  anxious  that  a 
number  of  persons  should  come  in,  whether  they 
get  any  advantage  from  it  or  not,  in  order  that 
we  might  not  suffer  from  an  appearance  of  not 
coming  up  to  their  standard  of  utility. 

1975.  The  Commissioners,  I think,  proposed 
that  your  professorship  should  be  continued,  but 
that  you  should  be  connected  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  as  professor  of  geology  ? — There 
is  a recommendation  that  the  professor  of  geo- 
logy, who  at  present  lectures  in  connection  both 
with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  should  be  attached  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society. 

1976.  Have  you  any  objection  to  that  arrange- 
ment ?— Decidedly. 

1977.  On  public  or  on  private  grounds? — I 
would  mention  some  personal  objections  first  of 
all.  One  is,  that  as  lecturer  on  geology  at  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  I am  in  the  public 
service,  and  as  such  entitled  eventually  to  super- 
annuation ; but  if  I were  placed  under  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,. that  claim  would  entirely  cease  • 
and  even  though  I might  be  entitled  to  super- 
annuation in  regard  to  the  salary  connected  with 
my  other  office,  I should  lose  so  much  of  my 
claim  as  regards  the  200 1.  a-year,  in  respect 
of  the  lectureship  on  geology.  Then  I should 
have  an  objection,  I must  say,  to  act  under  any 
body  like  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, a shifting  and  miscellaneous  body,  that 
moves  from  year  to  year.  As  an  officer,  I should 
ox  course,  like  to  have  over  me  some  one  indi- 
vidual as  a superior  officer,  with  whom  I could 
come  in  contact,  face  to  face,  and  with  whom 
upon  occasion  I could  consult,  and  from  whom  I 
could  receive  assistance,  or  with  whom,  if  need 
be,  I could  remonstrate,  or  he  with  me.  With 
any  sort  of  Board  or  Council,  you  lose  all  the 
advantage  of  this  personal  contact  and  direct  in- 
tercourse. In  a large  miscellaneous  body  you 
cannot  have  any  direct  intercourse  with  any  one 
^n  whom  you  can  regard  in  the  light  of  a superior 

1978.  Will  you  take  tlmt  list  of  the  Coun- 
cd  of  tile  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  the  year 

rtf.t  bl°l7°Urh!“'?’  md  me  lf  you  consider 

that  body  are  a class  of  persons  to  whom  you 
would  entrust  die  management  of  scientific  eclu- 

-»st  say  they  m aII  m08,  re_ 

spectable  gentlemen ; I should  be  glad  to  dine  with 
any  one  ot  them,  or  have  any  association  whateyer 
wnh  them,  but,  except  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  I 

s?Ss0t  ‘V¥t  1 m “ny  man  who  is  a man  of 
S .K  y°u.  *»  establish  a system  of 
scientific  instruction,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  neces- 

th7smn  y°“  8ll0w  d 1>l,t  !t  under  one  officer,  in 
‘r'1 “VW  “ you  wanted  to  establish  a regi- 
obterf  * T?“ak  Ate  officers  of  a regiment  would 
object  to  haying  then-  colonel  superseded  by  a 

1 8kmId  same 

rwf  i ?41’T‘  *°  these  gentlemen  ™ the 
not  i 6 b°ya  Dublin  Society ; I should 
not  like  to  see  my  director  superseded  by  a 


Board  or  a Committee  or  a Connell,  howeyor 
respectable  as  gentlemen  tiie  members  of  it 
might  be. 

1979.  I presume  you  would  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied if  you  had  to  deal  with  one  man  like  Sir 
Richard  Griffith? — Yes,  perfectly. 

1980.  What  you  object  to  'is  being  placed, 
under  a fluctuating  body,  composed  mainly  of 
gentlemen  not  scientific?— Yes;  there  is  another 

point ; it  might  easily  happen,  I do  not  say  that 
it  would  happen  with  the  present  body,  I do  not- 
think  there  is  anybody  there  to  whom  my  observa- 
tion would  apply,  but  it  might  easily  happen  that 
one  or  two  individuals  might  get  into  that  body 
who  would  make  themselves  excessively  busy  ia 
the  department  that  would  be  connected  with  me 
and  who  might  make  it  very  unpleasant  to  me-, 
they  might  also  adopt  plans  or  schemes  that  would 
be  very  injurious  to  the  public  service ; and  yet. 
they  would  be  a small  irresponsible  clique,  lost 
altogether  in  the  large  body ; the  action  would 
appear  to  be  that  of  the  whole  body,  whereas  in 
reality,  it  would  be  only  that  perhaps  of  one’  or 
two  individuals  who  had  got  themselves  specially 
lip  in  the  subject  of  one  department,  and  were 
therefore  supposed  to  be  authorities  upon.it;  and 
you  could  not  get  at  them;  there  would  be  no  per- 
sonal intercourse  between  the  professor  and  those 
individuals,  because  they  would  be  masked  by  the 
council;  I think,  therefore,  it  would  be  very 
likely  that  matters  would  arise  that  would  be 
unpleasant  to  both  parties,  and  injurious  to  the 
service.  Independently  of  that,  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  that  you  can  carry  out  a practical 
scheme  without  having  one  man  constantly  at 
hand  to  whom . you  should  be  always  able  to  go, 
and  whose  business  it  should  be,  and  who  should 
be  directly  responsible  for  the  working  of  the 
institution. 

1981.  You  want  a man  to  whom  you  could  be 
directly  responsible,  that  man  himself  being, 
responsible  to  the  Government  for  any  complaint 
that  might  be  made  ? — Certainly ; if  you  want 
the  thing  done,  the  best  way  is  to  get  the  best 
man  to  do  it,  and  to  make  him  responsible  for  its 
being  done. 

1982.  What  would  Professor  Huxley  or  Dr. 

I ercy  say,  do  you  think,  if  they  were  trans- 
ferred from  Jermyn-street,  and  placed  under  a 
fluctuating  council  ? — I think  that  they  would 
retuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  as  I should 
myself. 

1983.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  analogy 

between  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the 
Electoral  Roll  of  Cambridge,  or  the  Board  of 
innitv  College  in  Dublin,  as  a constituency  ? — 
INo,  1 do  not  see  any  analogy  at  all,  simply  for 
this  reason ; at  Cambridge,  and  in  Trinity  College 
Dublin,  the  Loard  of  Trinity  College,  or  the 
' :ec^ora  Cambridge,  consists  of  persons 

who  have  come  to  those  universities  as  young 
men,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  univer- 
sities, who  have  passed  their  whole  lives  there, 
whose  fortunes  are  bound  up  with  them,  inasmuch 
as  they  derive  their  whole  means  of  existence 
trom  them;  they  have  therefore  the  greatest 
interest  m the  success  of  those  institutions  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  you  could  say  any 
member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  m the 
success  of  that  institution ; and,  also,  they  are 
necessarily  the  persons  who  are  best  able  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  persons 
whom  they  appoint,  or  upon  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion that  they  give ; you  could  not  say  that  of 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

1984.  To 
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select  Committee  on  scientific  institutions  (dublin). 

1984.  To  proceed  to  the  provincial  lectures;  consider  them  to  be,  as  it  were,  a kind  of  pre-  j.  B.  Juices 

do  you  approve  of  the  system  of  provincial  paration  for  the  establishment  of  scientific  schools?  " Esq 
lectures?— Certainly;  they  have  done  great  good  —Certainly.  m.a.,f.r.s. 

in  Ireland,  and  I believe  that  if  the  system,  as  it  1990.  And  then,  I presume,  the  scientific  ' 

has  been  lately  improved  and  perfected  by  schools  being  once  set  on  foot,  you  would  advocate  3>  May 

the  committee  of  lectures  (in  reality  by  Dr.  that  the  young  men  who  are  educated  there,  and  l864- 
Sidney),  was  maintained,  it  is  still  calculated  to  who  have  an  aptitude  for  it,  should  come  up  to 

do  the  greatest  good.  Instead  of  being  at  all  Dublin,  and  receive  a finished  education  at  your 
antagonistic  to  the  system  of  scientific  instruction  institution  ?— Yes ; I should  not  suppose  it  likely 
lately  brought  into  existence  by  the  Department  that  any  large  number  of  them  would  do  so,  but 
of  Science  and  Art,  I think  the  two  are  ealcu-  only  the  very  picked  men ; the  youno-  men  who 
lated  to  work  together  most  admirably.  So  highly  had  exhibited  a special  aptitude  for  taking  up 
do  I think  of  the  system  of  provincial  lectures,  science  professionally,  to  get  their  Irvin*  by  it, 
as  established  in  Ireland,  that  I should  recom-  and  there  would  be  very  few  of  those.  ° 
mend  the  Department  to  establish  them  in  1991.  I presume,  in  any  future  arrangement 

England ; I know  that,  formerly,  when  discuss-  that  might  be  made,  you  would  not  advocate  any 
ing  this  very  point  with  my  late  friend,  Pro-  alteration  of  the  system  of  the  committee  of  lec- 
fessor  horbes,  he  was  very  much  struck  indeed  tures,  as  regards  provincial  lectures  ?— I think 
with  the  system  of  provincial  lectures  in  Ireland  they  have  shown  such  great  capability  of  man- 
— even  as  it  existed  then,  and  he  wished  very  aging  them,  and  I believe  that  there  has  been 
much  that  a similar  system  had  been  introduced  such  a success  under  their  auspices,  that  I should 
in  England.  hesitate  very  much  to  interfere  with  them. 

1985.  The  science  system  has  not  super-  1992.  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a letter 

seded  altogether  lectures  in  England  ? — There  upon  which  some  stress  has  been  laid,  which  is 
never  was  any  provincial  lecture  system  in  published  in  the  Commissioners’  Report,  and 
England.  which  is  a letter  to  Captain  Donnelly,  from  the 

1986.  Lectures  are  given  at  ^ermyn-street?—  Right  honourable  C.  B.  Adderley,  who  occupied 

There  is  no  connection  between  them  at  all,  ex-  the  position  of  Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
cept  that  the  Science  Schools  established  by  the  De-  of  Council  on  Education.  Mr.  Adderley  says 
partment  of  Science  and  Art  are  excellent  things  in  this  letter,  “ I have  no  means  of  suggesting 
for  bringing  up  young  men,  some  of  whom  would  by  what  new  arrangements  a simplification  of  the 
eventually  take  up  science  as  their  profession,  institutions  under  consideration  might  be  best 
and  come  up  to  J ermyn-street  os  to  a college,  in  effected,  but  I certainly  left  the  Department 
order  to  complete  their  education  ; I do  not  see  fully  convinced  that  it  would  be  for  the  interests 
why  the  same  thing  should  not  take  place  in  of  the  public  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and 
Dublin.  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  having  now  every 

1 9S7.  Were  those  provincial  lectures  a sugges-  provision  in  duplicate  for  the  same  objects,  should 
tion  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  in  ,the  first  be  brought  together,  and  made  one,  at  least  as  far 
instance  ? — No,  they  were  the  suggestion,  I be-  as  the  Treasury  is  concerned  with  them.”  Let 
lieve,  of  Professor  Davy  to  the  Committee  of  the  me  call  your  attention  to  the  following  para- 
Houseof  Commons  in  1836.  By  the  Proceedings  graph  : e The  double  staff,  double  lectureships, 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  that  suggestion  seems  double  collections,  double  building,  and  fitting 
to  have  remained  a dead  letter  till  1842,  when  grants ; double  services  of  all  sorts,  kept  up  by 
Lord  Eliot,  now  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  then  aid  of  national  taxation  for  identical  purposes  on 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  offered  to  the  Royal  the  same  spot,  cause  an  obvious  waste  of  re- 
Dublin  Society  300 1.  a year  for  the  purpose  of  sources.’  ” Is  that  last  paragraph  correct  in  any 
carrying  it  out.  The  Council  seem  to  have  been  a of  its  assertions ; first  of  all,  is  there  a double 
good  deal  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  it,  staff? — No,  certainly  not ; there  is  no  double 
and  they  applied  to  him  to  know  how  to  expend  staff. 

it,  and  he  left  the  details  to  themselves.  Then,  1993.  Are  there  double  lectureships?  — Not 
in  1845,  he,  or  at  all  events  the  Government,  unless  you  choose  to  call  me  a double  lecturer, 
voluntarily  increased  the  grant  from  300  l.  to  because  I was  made,  against  my  will,  by  the  De- 
500  l.  per  annum.  partment  to  lecture  at  the  two  institutions ; even 

1988.  There  seems  to  be  a kind  of  impression  then  T do  not  get  a double  salary. 

abroad  that  these  provincial  lectures  are  intended  1994.  Are  there  double  collections?  — The 
to  be  the  means  of  giving  a course  of  education  ; Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  contains  a 
how  far  do  you  consider  that  to  be  a correct  im-  large  collection  of  birds,  and  there  are  a few  birds 
pressjon?  — I have  heard  the  word  education  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry ; but  those  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  this  inquiry  two  or  merely  the  Irish  birds  collected  by  the  Ordnance 
three  times ; I do  not  think  any  of  us  profess  to  Survey,  and  they  might  be  transferred  any  day 
give  education ; I would  not  think  of  giving  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Then,  as  regards 
education  in  our  museum.  I would  confine  it  to  the  collection  of  fossils,  1 do  not  know  what 
instruction  in  certain  things,  and  it  is  obvious  fossils  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  have  packed  up 
that  the  system  of  provincial  lectures  could  not  in  cases  ; but  I was  looking  through  the  Museum 
possibly  give  anything  worthy  the  name  of  educa-  the  other  day,  and  only  saw,  of  British  fossils,  one 
tion;  they  canhardly  give  instruction.  Their  object  case  of  Carboniferous  fossils,  and  another  case  of 
1S  t°.excite  inquiry,  to  draw  attention  to  matters  mammoth  and  other  bones  from  Dungarvan; 
of  science  on  the  part  of  the  people  generally,  whereas  we  have  between  20,000  or  30,000  fossils. 

They  are  perhaps  rather  directed  to  parents,  in  all  named. 

°™er  that  they  might  afterwards  turn  their  1995.  Do  you  think  the  expression  “ double 
children’s  attentions  to  scientific  subjects,  but  collections,”  would  be  properly  applicable  to 
generally  to  the  whole  population,  to  create  in  the  collections  at  the  British  Museum  and  the 
them  a desire  for  scientific  instruction.  collections  at  Jermyn- street?  — No,  I think  it 

1989.  I gather  from  your  answer  that  you  would  be  a very  fallacious  use  of  the  term,  show- 
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J.  B.  Jukes,  ing  a want  of  knowledge  of  the  reason  of  the 
Esq.,  collections  and  their  methods  of  arrangement 
m.a.,  f.u.s.  1996.  “ Double  building  and  fitting  grants ;” 

would  not  the  same  expression  be  applicable  to 

31  May  Jemiyn-street,  and  the  British  Museum? — Tes. 
1864.  1997.  Are  there  “ double  services  of  all  sorts 

kept  up  for  identical  purposes,”  in  both  establish- 
ments ? — I do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  “ double 
services of  course  you  must  have  porters  and 
attendants  upon  the  rooms ; whether  the  collec- 
tions were  in  one  building  or  another,  the  build- 
ing would  require  attendants  and  porters ; if  it 
is  meant  to  refer  to  higher  officers,  I do  not  see 
any  double  staff  at  all,  neither  is  there  any  iden- 
tity of  purpose. 

1998.  I am  to  consider,  then,  that  this  para- 
graph is  wrong  in  every  single  particular? — I 
must  confess  it  conveys  a very  erroneous  idea  of 
the  truth. 

1999.  I presume  that  Captain  Donnelly  must 
be  perfectly  aware  whether  that  paragraph  is 
correct  or  incorrect? — I believe  he  holds  the 
office  of  Inspector  of  Science  under  the  Depart- 
ment, and  as  those  two  Institutions  are  under  the 
Department,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  Captain 
Donnelly  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
them. 

2000.  Therefore  has  not  Captain  Donnelly, 
the  Inspector  of  the  Science  and  Art  Dej)artment, 
inserted  in  this  Report  a letter  which  he 
ought  to  have  known  to  be  utterly  erroneous  ? — 
Certainly,  if  he  inserted  that  letter.  I should  say 
this ; he  ought  to  have  given  Mr.  Adderley,  who 
had  been  formerly  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Council  on  Education,  such  information  as 
would  have  prevented  him  from  forming  such 
a misconception  as  is  contained  there. 

2001.  Do  not  you  conceive  that  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Adderley  is  calculated  altogether  to  create 
a false  impression  in  the  mind  of  any  person  who 
reads  it? — Certainly. 

__  2002.  Were  you  examined  before  the  Commis- 
sion ? — No. 

. 2003.  Was  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  examined? 
—No. 

2004.  Did  you  apply  to  be  examined  ? — No,  I 
could  not,  because  I was  President  of  the 
geological  Section  of  the  British  Association, 
which  was  sitting  at  Cambridge  exactly  at  the 
same  time  as  I heard  the  Commission  was  sitting 
at  Dublin,  but  I received  no  official  intimation 
of  even  the  existence  of  that  Commission. 

- 2005.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  Were  not  you  back 
in  Dublin  before  it  concluded  its  sittings  ? — No  ; 
I rather  hurried  back,  but  I found  it  was  closed. 

2006.  Chairman.']  No  communication  was  made 
to  you  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners 
that  they  wished  to  have  your  evidence  ? — No. 

2007.  Does  it  appear  from  the  Report  that 
the  Commissioners  ever  considered  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  the  Geological  Survey  ?— There 
js  scarcely  any^mention  of  it  in  the  Report;  they 
seem  to  have  almost  ignored  our  existence. 

. 2008.  They  seem  to  have  recommended  the 
Bale  of  the  house  in  which  you  are  lodged  ? — Yes ; 
.even  where  they  speak  of  the  geological  collec- 
tions, they  do  not  speak  of  them  as  belonging  to 
,the  Survey,  and  as  being  in  the  charge  of  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison. 

£.  2009-  I dare  say  you  have  considered  that  it 
jvould  be  advisable  that  there  should  be  some 
line  of  demarcation  drawn  between  the  functions 
pf  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  those  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ?— Certainly. 


2010.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  give 
the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  position  in 
which  you  would  place  each  of  those  institutions 
so  as  to  avoid  the  continued  trenching,  as  it  were 
upon  the  functions  of  one  another? — I should  be 
very  anxious  to  see  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry restored  to  those  functions  which,  it 
appears  to  me,  it  was  originally  intended  it  should 
exercise,  as  appears  by  the  Minute  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  by  Lord  Lincoln’s  letter 
which  I laid  before  the  Committee  at  its  last 
meeting.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey,  the  museum  that  springs  from  it, 
and  the  lectures  that  were  intended  to  arise  out 
of  the  two,  you  have  a good  definite  system; 
first,  a scientific  investigation;  then  a collec- 
tion of  objects,  the  result  of  that  investigation, 
and  afterwards  a means  of  explaining  their 
nature  and  uses  to  the  public,  and  of  giving 
a certain  professional  instruction  to  a few  per- 
sons, the  result  of  which  instruction  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  general  public.  I 
do  not  see  why  that  should  be  supposed  at 
all  to  trench  upon  the  functions  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  except,  perhaps,  in  these  two 
respects : first,  the  change  of  the  title  of  the 
museum,  from  its  original  one  of  the  “ Museum 
of  Economic  Geology,”  to  the  “Museum  of 
Irish  Industry.”  After  all,  that  collision  is 
rather  a nominal  one,  because  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  at  that  time,  except  their  Agricultural 
Museum,  had  no  industrial  collections,  neither 
were  there  any  lectures  given  upon  industrial 
subjects.  Secondly,  the  Survey  may  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  said  to  trench  upon  ground 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
inasmuch  as  between  the  years  1814  and  1830 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  caused  geological  sur- 
veys and  mining  reports  to  be  made  by  Sir 
Richard  Griffith,  who  was  then  their  professor  of 
mining,  and  mining  engineer ; but  everything  of 
that  kind  was  abandoned  by  them  in  the  year  1830, 
upon  his  resignation,  and  there  has  been  nothing 
of  that  kind  going  on  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
ever. since.  Besides,  I must  say  this,  that  the 
objects  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  far  as  I 
can  gather  them,  seem  to  have  been  so  very 
general,  not  to  say  multifarious,  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  establish  any  institution 
intended  to  woik  anything  in  Science  or  Art,  that 
might  not  be  said  to  trench  to  a certain  extent 
upon  ground  either  now  occupied  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  or  which  it  had  formerly  attempted 
to  occupy. 

2011.  Would  you  limit  the  functions  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I should  be  glad  that 
they  should  not  interfere  with  us ; that  we, 
having  our  definite  object  in  view,  should  be 
allowed  to  go  on  with  it,  and  develope  it  and 
give  it  its  natural  extension.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  part  of  any  body  of  men, 
actuated  by  patriotic  motives  or  public  spirit,  to 
throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  developing, 
the.  scheme  of  an  institution,  calculated  to  work 
such  a great  amount  of  public  good  as  I think 
we  can  show  our  institution  is  calculated  to 
work.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  having  been  originally  established,  ac- 
cording to  its  Charter,  for  the  advancement  of 
husbandry  and  other  useful  arts  in  Ireland, 
might  have  a field  quite  wide  enough  for  its- 
resources  to  cultivate,  without  interfering  in  any 
way  whatever  with  an  institution,  the  necessity  for 
which  exists  in  Ireland  as  much  as  in  England. 

2012.  You 
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2012.  You  consider  that  an  arrangement  might 
be  made  for  placing  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the 
Jenny n-street  Museum  is  at  the  present  moment, 
and  giving  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  the 
chairs,  as  it  were,  of  natural  history,  including 
botany  ? — Yes. 

2013.  Would  you  go  further  ?— I think  that, 
supposing  we  were  established  upon  the  plan 
which  I think  I have  shown  to  be  our  original 
plan,  then  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  might  be 
left  to  develope  husbandry,  and  the  arts  or 
sciences  immediately  connected  with  agriculture, 
without  interfering  with  us,  and  without  our 
interfering  with  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  mutual  benefit  and  assistance  of  the  two 
institutions.  Supposing  that  they  had  lectures, 
upon  any  scheme  they  chose  to  adopt,  upon 
zoology  and  botany,  and  upon  any  of  the  manu- 
factures of  animal  and  vegetable  products,  I do 
not  see  why  they  should  not  leave  us  the  mineral 
kingdom  and  everything  derived  from  the  mineral 
kingdom.  Let  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  take 
the  organic  kingdom,  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  everything  derived  from  it,  and  let 
us  take  the  mineral  kingdom ; I think  that  there 
might  be  two  excellent  actions  going  on  quite 
independent  of  each  other,  and  mutually  assisting 
one  another. 

2014.  You  would  have  to  make  some  addition, 
would  you  not,  to  the  present  museum  if  you 
were  to  assimilate  it  to  the  J ermyn-street  Mu- 
seum, with  regard  to  pvofessorshijjs  ? — Yes ; there 
would  require,  as  was  said  the  other  day  by  Sir 
Robert  Kane,  to  be  a professor  of  mining  and 
mineralogy  like  Mr.  Warington  Smyth;  and 
also  Sir  Robert  Kane  mentioned  that  there  would 
require  to  be  a professor  of  practical  mechanics, 
to  deal  with  subjects  connected  with  machinery, 
for  instance,  with  mining  machinery. 

2015.  You  think  that  by  an  arrangement  of 
that  kind,  a line  might  be  drawn,  that  would 
enable  both  institutions  to  work  harmoniously, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  ? — I do  not  see 
at  all  why  it  should  not. 

2016.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan."]  If  I understand 
you  rightly,  you  arc  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
vincial lectures  have  been  of  decided  benefit  to 
the  country  ? — Yes. 

2017.  And  that  they  are  not  in  any  manner 
antagonistic  to  the  system  of  science  schools  ? — 
No,  quite  the  contrary ; they  would  be  the  natural 
aids  to  such  a system. 

2018.  You  consider  that  they  mutually  act  and 
react  on  each  other  beneficially  ? — Yes. 

2019.  On  that  branch  of  the  question,  I do  not 
think  it  necessary  therefore,  to  ask  you  any  ques- 
tions ; but  the  Chairman  in  calling  your  attention 
to  Mr.  Adderley’s  letter,  printed  in  this  report, 
asked  you  whether  Captain  Donnelly  was  not 
wrong  in  inserting  a letter  which  he  ought  to 
have  known  to  be  erroneous,  he  having  a full 
knowledge  of  the  two  institutions? — In  answer 
to  which  question  I stated  that  I thought  that 
Captain  Donnelly  ought  to  have  made  himself 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  history  and  the 
nature  of  the  two  institutions  so  as  to  have  pre- 
vented Mr.  Adderley  from  stating  in  his  letter 
what  is  a misconception  of  the  nature  of  those 
two  institutions. 

2020.  That  is  your  impression  ?-r-Yes. 

2021.  Has  Captain  Donnelly  himself,  ever  com- 
municated to  you  his  knowledge  upon  the  subject, 
or  has  he  ever  stated  to  you  that  he  considered 
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that  this  letter  was  wrong  ? — Oh,  no ; I have 
never  more  than  once  or  twice  seen  Captain 
Donnelly ; I never  saw  him  in  Dublin  but  upon 
one  occasion ; when  I saw  him  in  the  Museum 
some  years  ago,  and  seeing  him  there,  I invited 
him  into  my  oflice  to  look  at  the  maps. 

2022.  Then  how  can  you  speak  for  his  con- 
sidering this  letter  to  be  wrong? — I should  say 
as  he  holds  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Science,  spe- 
cially under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
it  would  appear  to  me  natural  that  he  should 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  nature  of  all  the  scientific  institu- 
tions under  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art. 

2023.  Have  you  any  doubt  whatever  that  he 
has  done  so? — I have  no  reason  independently  of 
this  letter  to  suppose  so. 

2024.  Captain  Donnelly,  I believe,  has  visited 
Dublin  on  more  than  one  occasion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry ? — Possibly ; I never  saw  him  in  the 
Museum  but  once,  some  years  ago. 

2025.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
the  two  societies  ? — I have  no  reason  to  doubt  it, 
except  this  circumstance,  that  as  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  Mr.  Adderley  was  his  directly  su- 
perior officer,  and  one  would  have  supposed  that 
in  that  case  Mr.  Adderley  would  have  acquired 
from  the  Inspector  of  Science  of  the  Depart- 
ment, a more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  institu- 
tions than  he  seems  to  have  done,  especially  as 
our  arrangements  were  made  for  us  by  the 
Department.  I would  observe  that  there  are  not 
two  societies ; we  have  no  society  attached  to  us ; 
we  are  simply  a Government  office. 

2026.  Captain  Donnelly,  I believe,  is  an  officer 
connected  with  the  same  establishment  as  your- 
self, the  Department  of  Science  and  Art? — Yes, 
he  is  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art. 

2027.  Pie  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  who 
sat  in  Dublin  in  1862  ? — Yes. 

2028.  When  you  find  in  a Blue  Book  issued  by 
the  authority  of  those  Commissioners,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  a letter  of  this 
kind  inserted,  is  it  not  most  probable  that  Captain 
Donnelly  approved  of  the  statements  in  that  letter 
of  Mr.  Adderley,  and  concurred  in  them,  or  he 
would  not  have  inserted  it? — It  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  CaptainDonnelly  would  consider  him- 
self entitled  to  express  either  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  letter. 

2029.  Inasmuch  as  the  Commissioners  inserted 
it  in  their  own  Report,  have  you  any  doubt  that 
he  approved  of  it  ? — I should  suppose  that  he  must 
have  done  so. 

2030.  Then  the  result  is  this,  that  your  con- 
struction of  that  letter,  and  Captain  Donnelly’s 
construction  of  that  letter,  differ  ? — The  conclu- 
sion I come  to  is  this ; there  are  what  I consider 
misstatements  in  Mr.  Adderley’s  letter,  and  I 
must  say  that  I think  it  was  the  duty  of  a gen- 
tleman holding  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Science 
to  prevent  the  gentleman  who  had  been  formerly 
the  head  of  the  Department  from  making  those 
misstatements. 

2031.  Then  you  are  under  the  impression  that 
that  letter  contains  misstatements? — 'Yes. 

2032.  You  do  not  suppose  that  Captain 
Donnelly,  as  a Commissioner,  would  have  inserted 

r 2 that 


. B.  Jukes, 
Esq., 

I.A.,  F.R.S.. 

31  May 
1864. 
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J.  A Julies,  that  letter  in  the  Commission  Report,  if  he  had 
believed  there  were  misstatements  in  it? — Of 
m.a.,  f.ii.s.  courggj  I suppose  that  Captain  Donnelly  did  be- 
ai  Mav  ^eve  ^ie  statements  to  be  true. 

1864.  2033.  It  resnlves  itself  into  this;  there  is  a 

difference  between  you  and  Captain  Donnelly  as 
regards  the  nature  of  these  statements  ? — Y es. 

2034.  You  have  seen  this  Report  ? — Yes. 

2035.  The  substance  of  these  statements,  or 
misstatements,  as  you  seem  to  consider  them,  of 
Mr  Adderley,  amounts  to  this,  that  there  is  a 
double  system  of  education,  and  unnecessary  ex- 
pense in  continuing  the  two  establishments  in 
Dublin  ? — Yes ; the  statement  is  this,  that  there 
is  a double  staff,  and  so  on,  for  identical  pur- 
poses on  the  same  spot,  causing  an  obvious  waste 
of  resources.  I maintain  that  there  is  not  a double 
staff  for  any  identical  purpose. 

2036.  Is  not  the  meaning  of  that  passage  in- 
that  letter  that  there  is  a waste  of  resources  in 
the  Educational  Department,  because  there  is  a 
double  staff,  double  lectureships,  double  collec- 
tions, double  building  and  fitting  grants,  and 
double  services? — Yes. 

2037.  Will  you  turn  to  page  26  of  the  Report, 
and  read  the  paragraph  there? — “It  will  be 
seen  from  tbis  description  of  the  actually  existing 
arrangements,  that  two  institutions,  and  two  sys- 
tems of  instruction,  having  the  same  general 
objects  in  view,  are  in  concurrent  operation.” 

2038.  Is  not  that  identical  almost  in  terms 
with  Mr.  Adderley’s  letter  ? — Yes. 

2039.  It  is  identical  in  substance  ? — Yes„ 

2040.  Then  how  could  you  possibly  state  that 
Captain  Donnelly  erred  in  admitting  into  the  Blue 
Book  a letter  from  Mr.  Adderley  stating,  in 
almost  identical  terms,  that  which  the  Commis- 
sioners state  in  their  Report? — I did  not  say 
that  Captain  Donnelly  was  wrong  in  admitting 
the  letter.  I deny  the  truth  of  that  statement 
in  the  Report,  in  the  same  way  that  I deny 
the  statement  in  Mr.  Adderley’s  letter.  I do 
not  think  that  Captain  Donnelly  ought  to  have 
refused  to  admit  Mr.  Adderley’s  letter. 

2041.  It  appears  that  Captain  Donnelly,  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  the  other  Commissioners 
in  concurrence  with  him,  inserted  that  letter 
under  the  belief  that  it  was  a real  representation 
of  the  state  of  things  at  that  moment  in  Ireland  ? 
—Yes. 

2042.  And  that  they  inserted  that  letter  from 
Mr.  Adderley,  it  being  substantially  the  same  as 
what  they  state  in  their  own  report,  with  a little 
enlargement  ? — Y es. 

2043.  So  that  they  both  correspond? — They 
correspond. 

2044.  Y ou  stated  that  the  provincial  lectures 
arose  out  of  a suggestion  which  Professor  Davy 
£ave  before  the  Committee  of  1836,  and  that  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  did  not  act  on  it  for  many 
years;  do  you  know  anything  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  Society  at  that  time  ? — I made  that 
statement  from  finding  it  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society ; I was  not  in  Ireland  at  that  time. 

2045.  Have  you  made  an  extract  from  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  with  regard  to  that  par- 
ticular transaction  ? — In  volmne  84  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  I find 
letters  by  Dr.  Scouler  and  Professor  Davy,  in 
which  Professor  Davy  speaks  of  the  provincial  lec- 
tures, as  having  been  suggested  by  him  to  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836. 

2046.  And  that  it  was  not  carried  out? — He 
does  not  mention  that  in  that  letter ; but  you  will 


see  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  1842 
Lord  Eliot’s  letter,  offering  them  300  l.  for  the 
purpose. 

2047.  The  Proceedings  show  that  Lord  Eliot 

had  written  that  letter  to  them,  offering-  funds? 

Yes. 

2048.  Are  you  acquainted  with  what  was  the 
position  of  the  Society  at  that  period,  as  regards 
funds  ? — Not  except  from  looking  through  their 
Proceedings. 

2049.  What  is  your  knowledge  about  the 
financial  position  of  the  Society,  from  looking 
through  their  Proceedings  ? — I believe  that  they 
were  in  receipt  of  their  usual  grant. 

2050.  Had  they  funds  to  apply  to  the  object  at 
that  time,  independent  of  the  money  offered  by 
Lord  Eliot  ?— I do  not  suppose  that  they  had. 

2051.  When  you  stated  that  this  remained  in 
abeyance  for  so  many  years,  it  might  have  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  it  was  neglect  upon 
the  part  of  the  Society ; is  that  what  you  intended 
to  couvey  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  it  was  so,  be- 
cause it  is  obvious  that  if  the  Committee  of  1836  re- 
commended a certain  system,  and  the  Society  had 
applied  for  money  to  carry  it  out,  they  might 
have  got  it ; it  appears  to  me  to  be  so,  because 
there  was  an  actual  offer  of  money  afterwards. 

2052.  The  offer  was  made  by  Government; 
but  are  you  aware  that  the  funds  voted  by  Par- 
liament for  the  assistance  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  are  all  appropriated  under  the  direction 
of  the  authorities  ? — Certainly. 

2053.  They  cannot,  therefore,  apply  any  part 
of  those  funds  to  any  objects,  but  those  to  which 
the  authorities  think  proper  to  direct  them?— 
That  is  the  case  now. 

2054.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
was  also  the  case  then  ? — I do  not  know ; I have 
no  personal  knowledge  on  the  matter. 

2055.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was,  what 
funds  had  they  for  the  establishment  of  those 
lectures  till  Lord  Eliot  offered  them  the  funds  ? 
— Probably  they  had  110  funds,  but  they  might 
have  got  them  by  asking  for  them. 

2056.  Are  you  aware  of  the  position  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  at  this  moment,  with  re- 
gard to  its  Museum  and  its  other  branches  ? — 
Certainly  I am. 

2057.  Are  you  aware  that  their  building  is  in 
a dilapidated  and  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 
not  calculated  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety ? — Yes. 

2058.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Society  has  been 
applying  to  the  Government  and  to  Parliament, 
for  a grant  to  enable  them  to  make  their  building 
suitable  for  the  objects  of  the  Society  ? — I believe 
they  have. 

2059.  Are  you  aware  that  up  to  the  present 
moment  they  have  not  got  anything  ? — I believe 
they  have  not. 

2060..  What  reason  have  you  to  infer,  that  if 
the  Society  had  asked  for  300  7.  then,  they  would 
have  got  it,  any  more  than  they  can  get  the 
funds  they  ask  for  at  present  ? — Simply,  because 
it  was  offered  to  them.  There  was  a recom- 
mendation by  the  Committee  of  1836  to  adopt  a 
certain  plan.  It  was  not  adopted  till  Lord  Eliot 
actually  offered  them  the  300  7.  for  doing  it.  On 
the  31st  March  1842,  there  was  a letter  from 
Lord  Eliot,  giving  300  7.  towards  the  provincial 
lectures,  and  on  28th  March  1844,  there  was  a 
letter  from  Lord  Eliot,  informing  the  Society  of 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  increase  the 
grant  from  300  7.  to  500  7, 

2061.  After 
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2061.  After  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  however, 
they  did  establish  the  system? — Yes. 

2062.  Is  not  it  almost  cause  and  consequence, 
that  ns  soon  as  they  got  the  grant,  they  esta- 
blished the  lectures,  whereas  they  did  not  esta- 
blish them  before,  because  they  had  not  the 
means  ? — You  will  find  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  that  when  Lord  Eliot 
offers  them  the  300  L a year,  they  apply  to  him 
to  know  what  they  are  to  do  with  it. 

2063.  Was  not  it  natural  for  them  to  ask  in 
what  way  it  was  to  be  expended? — Yes,  but  if 
they  had  been  anxious  to  carry  out  the  system  of 
those  provincial  lectures,  they  would  have  applied 
for  money  for  it,  basing  their  application  upon 
some  scheme. 

2064.  If  money  were  offered  to  you  for  the 
purposes  of  the  establishment  which  you  are  con- 
nected with,  would  you  not  naturally  ask  what 
use  was  to  be  made  of  it? — Yes,  certainly,  if  I 
had  never  heard  of  it  before;  but  if  anybody 
whose  recommendation  would  cany  weight  with 
the  Government,  were  to  set  before  me  the 
means  of  development  of  the  functions  of  my 
Department,  I do  not  think  that  I should  let  the 
matter  lie  dormant. 

2065.  Your  impression  is,  that  because  the 
suggestion  was  made  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  this  particular  branch 
should  be  established  in  the  country ; therefore, 
as  a matter  of  course,  it  was  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Government  and  Parliament  ? — I think  so. 

2066.  You  alluded  to  a visit  which  you  re- 
cently made  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  and  you  said  that  you  saw  a very  limited 
quantity  of  fossils? — Yes. 

2067.  You  saw,  in  fact,  as  many  as  I believe 
the  cases  would  admit  of  being  displayed  ? — Yes, 
I do  not  know  what  they  have  stowed  away  in 
boxes. 

2068.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  their  collections  ? — No. 

2069.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  collection 
which  they  have  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
practically  useless  to  the  public  ? — I do  not  per- 
sonally know  that  they  have  any  collections ; all 
that  I saw  were  very  few. 

2070.  You  stated  that  you  believed  they  had 
some  in  drawers,  as  I understood  you? — No ; I 
said  I did  not  know  what  collections  of  fossils 
they  have  in  boxes,  but  tiiose  exhibited  to  the 
public  are  very  few.  There  was  only  one  case  of 
Carboniferous  fossils,  whereas  in  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  there  are  eight  or  10  cases  of 
Carboniferous'  fossils.  I mentioned  it  for  this 
reason,  Professor  Ilaughton  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Commission  speaks  of  the  two  collections  rather 
as  if  it  was  advisable  to  join  them  together  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  up  gaps  in  the  collection  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  whereas  our  collections 
are  far  larger  and  more  complete. 

_ 2071.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  Carboniferous  fossils  belonging  to  the 
Noyal  Dublin  Society  ? — Not  at  all ; I can  only 
speak  as  to  those  exhibited. 

2072.  You  saw  a very  limited  quantity? — 
Yes. 

2073.  Were  all  the  cases  full  when  you  saw 
them? — The  only  case  that  contained  Carbon- 
iferous fossils  was  full,  I believe. 

2074.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether 
they  have  or  have  not  any  larger  quantity  than 
"was  exhibited  ? — I have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  either  have,  or  will  have,  because  I under- 
- 0.69. 


stand  that  the  typical  collections,  begun  by  Sir  J 
Richard  Griffith,  are  going  to  them,  or  that  they 
are  already  in  possession  of  part  of  them. 

2075.  Therefore,  it  would  convey  an  erroneous 
impression  to  say  that  one  case  of  Carboniferous 
fossils  are  the  only  specimens  in  the  collection  of 
that  particular  class  of  fossil  ? — I expressly  said 
“ exhibited  to  the  public  ” in  the  museum ; it 
would  be  precisely  the  same  with  ourselves ; we 
have  boxes  of  fossils  in  the  cellars ; we  do  not 
speak  of  those  as  being  exhibited  to  the  public. 

2076.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  if  the  Society 
had  tlio  means  at  its  disposal,  a larger  number  of 
those  fossils  would  be  exhibited? — I said  I did  not 
know  how  many  they  had  packed  up,  but  that 
those  exhibited  were  comprised  in  one  case  only. 

2077.  Would  not  it  have  been  a very  fair 
inference  to  draw  from  your  statement,  that  they 
had  no  other  specimens  but  those  exhibited  in 
that  one  case,  particularly  when  you  connected 
it  with  the  fact  that  you  had  numerous  cases? — 

I have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  have  others ; 

I may  say,  that  I know  they  have  others  packed 
up,  and  I think  it  advisable  that  they  should 
have  cases  to  display  them.  The  more  they  have 
the  better ; I should  prefer  their  collection  to  be 
arranged  upon  the  different  plan  which  I have 
mentioned. 

2078.  The  fact  that  you  only  saw  one  case  of 
Carboniferous  fossils,  arises  from  the  poverty  of 
the  institution  in  regard  to  means  for  exhibition, 
rather  than  from  poverty  of  fossils? — I con- 
clude so. 

2079.  You  have  alluded  to  Professor  Haugh- 
ton’s  evidence;  if  I understand  you  correctly, 
you  stated  that  you  would  wish  to  see  a collec- 
tion of  the  minerals  and  rocks  of  the  country 
arranged  according  to  the  districts  in  which  they 
were  found,  and  according  to  the  order  of  the 
strata  in  which  they  were  found? — It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  geolo- 
gical Burvey,  that  we  should  have  such  an 
arrangement. 

2080.  That  is  one  way  of  arranging  it? — For 
practical  geology  it  is  the  only  way. 

2081.  You  think  that  there  should  be  a similar 
collection  of  rocks  and  fossils  arranged  biologi- 
cally also?— Of  the  fossils  only. 

2082.  The  two  would  convey  a full  and  per- 
fect illustration  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  ? — The 
two  systems  of  arrangement  are  necessary  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  have  a perfect  idea  of  all 
the  relations  of  the  fossils. 

2083.  Professor  Haughton  says,  “ It  is  for 
the  interests  of  science,  and  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  the  earth’s  crust,  that  all  the  fossils 
should  be  brought  together,  and  arranged  accor- 
ding to  their  zoological  affinities  without  refe- 
rence to  where  they  came  from ;”  is  not  that  an 
accurate  representation  of  one  of  the  modes  of 
arrangement  which  you  yourself  have  recom- 
mended?— I should  say  it  is  for  the  interests  of 
“ physiological  ” science,  that  all  the  fossils  should 
be  brought  together  and  arranged  according  to 
their  zoological  affinities,  without  reference  to 
where  they  come  from,  but  that  that  system  of 
arrangement  is  “not”  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
the  earth’s  crust.  The  arrangement  that  would 
be  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  earth’s  crust, 
would  be  a stratigrapkical  arrangement. 

2084.  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  double 
arrangement  would  be  perfect ; that  if  you  had 
a collection  of  rocks,  stratigraphically  arranged, 
and  also  a biological  arrangement,  the  two 
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■ fossils  ; that  there  should  be  two  collections  con- 
taining duplicate  specimens  of  fossils ; one, 
arranged  stratigraphicallv  according  to  the  rela- 
tive super-position  of  the  rocks  from  which  they 
were  derived,  and  the  other  arranged  without 
reference  to  the  stratigraphical  order  of  the 
rocks  from  which  they  were  derived,  but  biolo- 
gically. 

2u85.  You  think  that  Professor  Ha  u oh  ton,  in 
this  description,  has  omitted  one  word;  you 
agree  generally  with  him,  when  he  says,  “ It  is 
for  the  interest  of  science,  and  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  the  earth’s  crust,  that  all  the  fossils 
should  be  brought  together  and  arranged  accor- 
ding to  then  zoological  affinities,  without  refe- 
rence to  where  they  come  from ; ” but  you  think 
that  he  has  not  sufficiently  defined  the  branch  of 
science  to  which  he  refers? — No;  I entirely 
disagree  with  part  of  it ; I only  agree  with  part 
of  it. 

2086.  What  part  do  you  agree  with  ?— That 
it  is  for  the  interests  of  science,  providing  you 
put  in  “physiological”  science:  that  all  the 
fossils  should  be  brought  together  and  arrano'ed 
according  to  their  zoological  affinities,  without 
reference  to  where  they  came  from.  But  I 
should  say  that  that  arrangement  is  not  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  the  earth’s  crust.  In 
order  to  make  a collection  of  fossils  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  the  earth’s  crust,  they  should 
be  arranged  stratigraphically,  and  with  especial 
reference  to  the  place?  where  they  come  from. 
That  is  one  reason  for  keeping  up  the  two 
museum?  in  Dublin.  The  Museum  of  the  .Royal 
Dublin  Society,  like  the  British  Museum  in 
London,  should  exhibit  their  fossils  together 
with  the  remains  of  living  animals ; whereas  our 
museum  in  Stephen’s  Green,  like  the  museum  at 
Jermyn-street,  should  exhibit  the  fossils  strati- 
graphically, which  is  the  proper  arrangement  for 
the  practical  applications  of  geology.  Take,  for 
instance,  such  a thing  as  a Trilobitc.  There  are 
a great  number  of  species  of  Trilobites.  The 
physiologist  wishes  to  show  the  relations  be- 
tween the  extinct  order  of  Trilobites  and  other 
crustacean  animals  that  now  exist;  and  also 
other  Crustacea  that  have  existed.  To  a prac- 
tical geologist  it  matters  very  little  whether  the 
Trilobitc  was  a crustacean  animal,  or  not;  he 
takes  it  as  indicative  of  a particular  position  of 
certain  rocks  in  which  ordinarily  Trilobites  are 
found  within  the  British  Islands.  For  instance, 
supposing  in  some  black  shales,  appearing  to  be 
precisely  the  same,  perhaps,  as  you  get  in  the 
Coal-measures,  you  found  a fragment  of  a Trilo- 
bite,  you  would  know  at  once  that  it  would  be 
utterly  useless  to  sink  for  coal  there.  It  is 
enough  for  the  practical  geologist  that  he  meets 
with  a Trilobite ; he  does  not  care  to  know  the 
particular  species  of  the  Trilobite,  or  what  are 
its  exact  relations  to  existing  Crustacea. 

2087.  You  are  in  the  general  charge  of  the 
collection  of  fossils  and  rocks  collected  under  the 
Geological  Survey  ? — Yes. 

2088.  What  is  your  official  designation  for 
that  duty? — I have  no  official  designation  for 
that  particular  work,  except  as  Local  Director. 

20S 9.  Is  there  any  salary  attached  to  it? — 
Yes,  my  office  of  Local  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  under  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  is  my 
principal  office,  and  the  salary  now  commences 


2090.  You  are  under  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son?— Yes;  his  title  is  Director  General  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2091.  You  are  his  representative  in  Ireland  ? 

Yes,  as  Professor  Ramsay  is  in  England. 

2092.  Did  I rightly  understand  you  to  say, 
that  when  you  were  appointed,  you  stipulated 
that  you^should  be  appointed  Lecturer  on  Geo- 
log'y  ? — Not  stipulated.  I understood,  as  a matter 
of  course,  that  I should  be  so  appointed.  It  was 
always  understood  among  us  that  when  the 
museum  in  Jermyn-street  was  completed,  the 
Local  Director  of  the  Survey  of  Great  Britain 
should  lecture  there ; and,  similarly,  that  when 
the  museum  in  Dublin  was  completed,  the  Local 
Director  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  survey  should 
lecture  there,  and  receive  an  appointment  as 
lecturer,  basing  it  upon  this,  that  the  whole  three 
things,  viz.,  the  geological  survey,  the  two 
museums,  and  the  lecture  system  in  the  two 
museums,  were  all  intended  to  be  connected  parts 
of  one  original  plan. 

2093.  In  Jermyn-street,  which  is  one  of  the 
museums  to  which  you  allude,  the  lectures  are 
confined  specially  to  mining  subjects  and  kindred 
studies? — Yes;  geological  subjects. 

2094.  Mining  is  their  special  study,  is  it  not? 
— No,  it  is  only  one  branch.  The  actual  method 
of  mining  is  under  one  professor,  and  only  a part 
of  his  time  is  devoted  to  giving  lectures  upon  the 
art  of  unmug. 

209.5.  What  is  the  special  province  of  the 
establishment  in  Jermyn-street?  — It,  is  “ The 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  and  Museum  of  Prac- 
tical Geology.” 

2096.  Is  not  the  special  object  of  it  mining  ? — 

I should  rather  say  the  special  object  was  con- 
taining collections  for  the  use  of  the  G eological 
Survey.  It  is  necessary  that  the  officers  of  the 
Geological  Survey  should  have  a museum, 
whether  private  or  public,  in  which  the  collec- 
tions that  they  make  should  he  arranged  sys- 
tematically for  their  reference.  They  require  to 
make  continual  reference  to  them  in  the  course 
of  the  prosecution  of  the  survey. 

2097.  I will  read  a passage  out  of  the  Com- 
missioners’ Report,  page  29 : — “ One  exception 
has  been  made  in  England  to  the  general  rule 
that  the  teachers  of  science  are  not  to  be  retained 
on  fixed  salaries  by  the  government.  Mining 
industry  is  considered  to  be  of  6uch  an  excep- 
tional character,  that  a school  of  mines  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Government  in  London,  on  the 
understanding  that  it  is  to  be  made  as  technical 
and  as  self-supporting  as  possible.”  Does  not 
that  passage  convey  that  the  primary  and  prin- 
cipal and  sole  object  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Government  of  the  establishment  in  Jermyn- 
street,  which  is  the  one  referred  to,  was  education 

connection  with  mines,  and  all  the  kindred 
sciences  hearing  upon  it  ? — If  you  include  every- 
thing . that  may  possibly  come  under  the  term 
“ mining  industry,”  it  would  comprise  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  mechanics,  physics,  geology,  pale- 
ontology, and  the  nature  of  rocks.  Everything 
that  is  taught  in  our  institution,  is,  more  or  less, 
necessary  for  instruction  in  mining.  You  could 
not  have  a complete  School  of  Mines  without  in- 
cluding all  those  branches  of  education  that  are 
given  in  the  Jermyn-street  Museum. 

2098.  . What  is  the  difference  between  the 
museum  in  Dublin  and  the  museum  in  J ermyn- 

street  ? — 
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street  ? — Simply  that  we  were  never  allowed  to 
have  the  same  number  of  professors  as  they  have 
in  London. 

2099.  At  the  museum  in  Dublin,  is  the  in- 
struction which  is  given  directed  to  any  other 
subject  than  those  here  specified  ? — No ; we 
have  not  been  allowed  to  be  developed  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  in  Jenny n -street. 

2100.  You  think  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
have  the  same  number  of  professors  in  the  esta- 
blishment in  Dublin  as  they  have  in  Jermyn- 
street,  iu  order  to  make  as  complete  a school  as 
they  have  in  Jermyn-street? — Yes. 

2101.  Does  the  establishment  in  Dublin  direct 
attention,  in  any  cases,  to  other  subjects  than  those 
which  are  studied  in  this  country  ? — No  lectures 
have  ever  been  given  with  reference  to  other 
subjects  than  those  upon  which  lectures  are  given 
in  Jermyn-street. 

2102.  You  use  the  word  “Lectures:”  the 
question  I asked  you  was,  does  the  establish- 
ment in  Dublin  direct  its  attention  to  other 
subjects  than  those  embraced  by  the  establish- 
ment here  ? — In  the  Museum  in  Dublin  there  is 
a gallery  containing  the  zoological  and  botanical 
collections  made  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  under 
the  late  General  Portlock ; and  also  there  is  a 
gallery  containing  animal  and  vegetable  products 
and  manufactures.  Those  two  galleries,  out  of 
the  six  galleries  in  the  Museum,  contain  objects 
such  as  arc  not  included  in  the  Jermyn-street 
Museum. 

2103.  Then  the  establishment  in  Dublin  does 
direct  its  attention  to  subjects  not  studied  in  the 
museum  in  Jermyn-street? — Yes. 

2104.  The  lectures  given  in  Jermyn-street  are 
lectures  strictly  of  a scientific  character,  and 
strictly  applied  to  the  scientific  pursuit  of  what 
comes  under  the  head  of  mining  industry? — Yes; 
if  you  give  the  proper  extension  to  the  meaning 
of  the  term  “ mining  industry,”  that  is,  every- 
thing associated  with  mining ; not  the  mere  ex- 
traction of  minerals  out  of  the  earth,  but  the 
seeking  for  them,  and  understanding  where  they 
are,  and  the  reasons  for  their  being  there. 

2105.  Does  the  establishment  in  Jermyn-street 
extend  its  instruction  to  smelting  and  that  sort  of 
thing? — The  most  eminent  metallurgist  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  his  metallurgical  laboratory 
there. 

. 2106.  After  you  were  appointed  as  Local 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland, 
you  were  subsequently  appointed  lecturer  on 
geology  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry? — 
Yes. 

2107.  Like  any  other  professor  there? — Yes; 
I believe  we  were  all  appointed  simultaneously. 

2108.  The  geological  collection  is  exclusively 
under  your  own  control? — The  rocks  and  fossils, 
not  the  minerals  and  ores ; we  hand  those  over 
at  once  to  the  Director  of  the  Museum.  When- 
ever I can  get  good  specimens  of  minerals  or 
wes,  fromanypart  of  Ireland,  I hand  them  over  to 
pn*  Robert  Kane,  to  put  among  the  rest  of  the 
collections  of  ores  and  minerals. 

. 2109.  One  part  of  the  gallery  is  specially 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  under  your  control,  is  it  not?— No;  it  is 
rather  that  cases  are  specially  appropriated  to  us ; 
npbody  would  perceive  any  distinction  in  going 
through  the  Museum.  I keep  the  key  of  the 
Cases,  containing  the  rocks,  because  I am  always 
panting  to  refer  to  them ; therefore,  it  would  be 
Yery  inconvenient  if  I had  to.  go  and  look  for. 
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anybody  else  to  get  the  key.  Besides  which,  I am  J, 
responsible  for  their  arrangement.  In  Jermyn- 
street  Mr.  Trenham  Reeks  is  the  General  u 
Curator  of  the  Museum,  but  it  was  specially 
stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
into  Public  Offices  in  the  year  1854,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  professors  “ that  no  single  person 
could  be  found  who  could  be  competent  to  under- 
take a detailed,  arrangement  of  the  whole,  and 
that  each  of  the  professors  GUght  to  have  the 
special  care  of  that  part  which  relates  to 
his  own  department:”  that  is  obvious,  I think. 
Therefore,  Professor  Huxley  has  the  care  of  the 
fossils ; the  specimens  of  rocks  are  under  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay;  the  metallurgical  specimens  are 
under  Dr.  Percy,  and  the  mineralogical  specimens 
are  under  Mr.  Warington  Smyth,  while  Mr. 
Trenham  Reeks  acts  as  General  Curator. 

2110.  Are  the  officers  you  have  named  (Mr. 
Warington  Smyth,  Professor  Huxley,  and  the 
others)  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  or  of  the 
Science  and  Jrt  Department? — Professor  Hux- 
ley is  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  School 
of  Mines,  and  also  naturalist  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  Professor  Ramsay  is  Local  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  Dr.  Percy  never  was 
an  officer  of  the  Geological  Survey,  he  is  merely 

Sofessor  of  metallurgy  in  the  School  of  Mines, 
r.  Warington  Smyth  was  formerly  mining 
eologist  to  the  Geological  Survey ; but  since  he 
as  had  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  placed  under  his 
superintendence,  lie  is  obliged  to  give  up  that ; 
he  could  not  devote  the  time  to  it,  aucl  he  is  now 
simply  professor  of  mining  and  mineralogy.  Dr. 
Percy  and  Mr.  Warington  Smyth  have  now  no 
direct  connection  with  the  survey. 

2111.  Have  they  any  charge  of  the  objects  of 
the  survey  ? — All  the  minerals  collected  by  the 
survey  are  put  into  the  mineralogical  collection, 
under  Mr.  Warington  Smyth,  as  professor  to  the 
museum.  There  is  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  museums  and  the  survey ; there  is  very  little 
distinction  made,  except  that  we  have  not,  as 
officers  of  the  survey,  men  competent  to  take  all 
tiie  departments,  and  therefore  certain  other 
scientific  men  are  associated  with  us,  as  special 
professors, 

2112.  Mr.  Warington  Smyth  has  now  no  con- 
nection with  the  survey  ? — No. 

2113.  Audyet  he  is  in  charge  of  the  whole  of 
the  specimens  collected  in  the  survey  ? — Only  mi- 
nerals and  ores. 

2114.  He  has  them  under  his  care  ? — He  has 
the  keys. 

2115.  Are  they  in  his  care;  is  he  responsible 
for  them  ? — No ; I should  say  he  is  only  respon- 
sible for  their  arrangement.  Mr.  Trenham  Reeks 
is  responsible  for  their  custody  to  the  director, 
and  the  director  is  responsible,  of  course,  to  the 
Government. 

2116.  In  the  case  of  Dublin  you  have  exclusive 
control  over  your  rocks  ? — Yes. 

2117.  Who  has  the  control  or  care  of  the  mi- 
nerals and  fossils  ? — I have  the  entire  care  of  the 
fossils  also ; but  as  I do  not  profess  to  understand 
pafeontology,  Mr.  Baily,  one  of  tbe  senior  officers 
of  the  survey,  who  is  there  on  account  of  his  spe- 
cial palaeontological  knowledge,  has  the  keys  of 
tiie  cases  in  his  office,  and  he  has  the  care  of  the 
arrangement,  together  with  myself. 

2118.  Who  is  responsible  for  their  safe  cus- 
tody ? — The  responsibility  of  their  safe  custody 
would  devolve  upon  Sir  Robert  Kane,  as  Director 
of  the  Museum. 

b 4 2119.  Is 
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« 2119.  Is  he  au  officer  of  the  Geological  Survey  ? 

— No;  but  the  museum  being,  in  reality,  the 
' museum  of  the  survey,  and  he  being  made  Di- 
rector of  the  Museum,  and  resident  there,  either 
by  himself  or  by  his  substitute  of  course  it  is  in 
the  resident  officer  that  the  actual  custody  of  the 
thing  resides. 

2120.  If  the  rocks,  minerals,  and  fossils  were 
all  transferred  to  a separate  building,  the  museum 
being  continued  as  it  now  exists,  who  would 
have  the  custody  and  care  of  them ; who  is  the 
officer  in  Ireland  responsible  to  the  Geological 
Survey  for  their  safe  custody  and  care  ? — I would 
take  them  into  my  own  custody. 

2121.  You  are  at  this  moment  responsible  for 
them,  you  being  the  principal  Geological  Survey 
officer  in  the  country ? — Yes;  there  has  been  no 
arrangement  made  about  their  custody,  because  it 
was  not  supposed  that  they  are  in  any  danger  ; 
the  rocks  and  fossils  are  in  my  charge,  as  substi- 
tute for  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  I am  entirely 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  as 
regards  the  survey ; it  is  under  him  that  the  col- 
lections are  made  ; we  bring  them  to  the  museum, 
we  name  them  and  arrange  them,  and  so  on ; we 
take  them  into  the  museum,  and  keep  the  keys  of 
the  cases,  and  most  unquestionably  if  there  were 
any  question  about  their  disposition,  I should  be 
the  person  responsible  for  it;  but  as  regards  mine- 
rals and  ores,  I hand  them  over  to  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  because  there  is  no  special  .object  in  keep- 
ing them  under  my  control. 

2122.  Would  it  not  be  preferable  that  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Ireland  should  be  in  an  esta- 
blishment by  themselves?— No;  I do  not  think 
it  would;  I do  not  see  why  it  should  not  go  on 
as  in  J ermyn-street ; why,  for  instance,  the  col- 
lection of  rocks  and  the  collection  of  ores  should 
not  be  in  the  same  building  and  the  same  room 
as  the  collection  showing  the  dressing  of  ores  and 
the  results  of  metallurgical  processes,  such  as  a 
few  selected  manufactures  of  metals,  or  manufac- 
tures arising  from  the  earths,  namely,  pottery  and 
-glass. 

2123.  TV  ould  not  the  latter  branches  of  science 
which  you  have  just  alluded  to  be  rather  acces- 
sories to  your  collection  than  that  your  collection 
should  be  accessories  to  them  ? — Certainly. 

2124.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  the  proceeds 
of  your  Geological  Survey  should  be  in  one  esta- 
blishment by  itself? — All  those  things  which  we 
collect  upon  the  survey  should  be  kept  together ; 
and  I think  it  is  very  advisable  that  they  should 
be  supplemented  by  specimens  of  processes  of 
manufacture,  and  of  the  ultimate  results  of  manu- 
facture being  placed  alongside  of  them,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  I am  speaking  now  of  mine- 
ral products. 

. 2125.  Do  I rightly  understand  you  to  say,  that 
in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  the  rocks  are 
arranged  stratigraphically  ?— No,  the  fossils  are  ; 
the  rocks  I have  arranged  according  to  their 
nature,  not  according  to  the  order  in  which  they 
happen  to  lie  in  the  earth ; for  instance,  I ar- 
ranged all  the  granites  together,  all  the  green- 
stones together,  all  the  igneous  rocks  together, 
all  the  sandstones  together,  all  the  clays  together, 

• l*me.s^011e®  together,  without  reference  to 
the  position  in  which  they  lie  in  the  earth. 

2126.  The  fossils  arc  arrranged  stratigraphi- 
cally ? — Yes. 

2127.  Are  they  also  arranged  biologically? — 
No  ; and  it  seemed  to  me  that  when  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  come  to  arrange  and  display  their 


collection  of  fossils  it  would  be  very  useful  if  they 
would  adopt  the  biological  arrangement  which 
Professor  Haughton  speaks  of  here,  while  we 
adopt  the  stratigraphical  arrangement.  The  two 
things  would  then  give  complete  instruction  in 
practical  paleontology. 

2128.  Seeing  that  you  have  both  classes  of 
specimens  under  your  own  control  in  the  museum 
how  is  it  you  have  not  made  that  arrangement 
already  ? — We  have  no  room ; we  should  require 
double  galleries. 

2129.  What  extent  of  the  existing  museum 
do  you  occupy  ; do  you  occupy  a third  or  a half, 
or  what  ? — The  existing  museum  consists  of  two 
stories,  each  story  has  two  long  side  galleries  and 
one  shorter  cross  gallery.  The  two  stories  are 
divided  in  this  way  : Everything  organic,  that  is 
to  say,  everything  that  had  life  formerly,  is  in 
the  upper  story,  while  all  the  inorganic  specimens 
are  in  the  lower  storey.  Included  in  the  inor- 
ganic products  there  are  building  stones,  minerals 
ores,  coals,  glass  and  pottery ; all  those  are  in  the 
direct  custody  and  control  of  the  Director  of  the 
Museum,  so  that  in  that  lower  story  it  is  only  the 
rocks  which  are  in  the  custody  of  the  officer  of 
the  survey. 

2130.  What  proportion  of  the  existing  museum 

does  your  whole  geological  collection  occupy  ? 

In  the  lower  story  we  occupy  about  a third  of 
one  of  the  galleries  (I  am  speaking  now  of  our 
rock  collection),  and  in  the  upper  story  we  occupy 
the  whole  of  one  of  the  galleries  with  the  fossils ; 
but  the  general  geological  collections  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  museum,  except  one  large  gallery 
upstairs,  and  one  cross  gallery. 

2131.  Mr.  Waldrond]  You  mean  except  the 
upstairs  gallery,  in  which  the  specimens  illustra- 
ting the  silk  and  cotton  manufactures,  and  so  on, 
are  placed  ? — Yes,  except  that  gallery  and  the 
cross  gallery,  the  collections  are  exactly  similar 
to  those  in  J ermyn-street. 

2132.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  You  have  left 
very  little  space  for  the  exhibition  of  other  speci- 
mens belonging  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? 
— It  was  Sir  Robert  Kane  who  arranged  it. 

2133.  You  were  asked,  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of . duplicate  specimens,  what  is  the 
system  or  principle  upon  which  they  are  sent  to 
the  places  you  mentioned  ? — I do  not  know  that 
any  principle  has  been  laid  down ; but,  of  course, 
nobody  would  . care  for  them  except  scientific 
bodies,  embi-acing  geology  as  a part  of  their 
pursuits;  therefore  we  send  our  duplicates  to 
London,  to  be  put  into  the  Museum  in  Jermyn- 
street. 

2134.  That  is  as  a branch  of  your  own  estab- 
lishment?— And  so  to  Edinburgh. 

2135.  Is  that  a branch  of  your  own  establish- 
ment? No  ; all  Great  Britain  is  one  branch,  and 
Ireland  is  another  branch ; but  as  a museum  is 
being  built  in  Edinburgh,  as  there  exists  a Natural 
History  Museum,  and  a very  celebrated  one,  at 
Edinburgh,  and  as  the  survey  is  going  on  in  Scot- 
land, which  will  collect  specimens  which  will  be 
put  into  that  museum,  we  have,  of  course,  always 
set  aside  a set  of  duplicates  for  transmission  to 
Edinburgh. 

2136.  You  have  also  sent  them  to  some  of  the 
colonies  ? — Yes. 

2137.  For  the  use  of  scientific  bodies  ? — Yes. 

2138.  Under  what  direction,  or  on  what  princi- 
ple, is  this  distribution  made  ? — There  has  been  no 
principle,  simply  because  we  have  not  yet  got  into 
a sufficiently  advanced  state  to  enable  us  to 

undertake  ■ 
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undertake  such  a distribution  of  specimens  upon 
a large  scale,  and  therefore  no  principle  has  been 
laid  down.  But,  many  years  ago  there  was  an 
order  to  the  Director  from  the  Government  of 
the  day,  that  we  should  send  sets  of  specimens  to 
the  three  Queens’  Colleges,  and  accordingly  that 
has  been  done. 

2139.  There  is  an  order  to  that,  extent ; is  there 
an  order  with  regard  to  sending  the  duplicates  to 
the  other  establishments  you  have  alluded  to  ? — 
I do  not  recollect  seeing  such  an  order  in  any 
book,  but  it  was  spoken  of  as  a matter  of  course. 
I found  when  I went  over  to  Ireland  that 
they  were  interchanging  specimens ; Sir  Henry 
De  la  Beche  would  direct  that  certain  things 
should  be  sent  to  London,  and  others  would  be 
sent  from  London  to  Dublin. 

2140.  You  send  them  to  Edinburgh,  because 
there  is  a collection  of  rocks  and  minerals  there  ? 
— Yes. 

2141.  Why  do  not  you  send  them  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  next  door  to  you,  where  you 
knew  that  there  is  also  a collection  of  rocks  and 
minerals? — Because  I never  had  directions  to 
send  them  there. 

2142.  Have  you  ever  had  any  directions  to 
send  them  to  Edinburgh  ? — I cannot  say  that  I 
ever  got  any  written  directions,  but  we  have 
always  understood  that  we  should  get  from 
Scotland  specimens  of  Scotch  rocks  and  fossils 
whenever  we  might  want  them;  and  that  we 
should  also  make  preparations  -for  sending  speci- 
mens to  Edinburgh.  We  never  have  sent  them 

yet-  „ , . . 

2143.  1 on  seem  to  be  sending  duplicates  all 
round  the  world,  in  preference  to  sending  them 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  which  is  close  to 
your  doors.  Under  what  authority,  or  by  whose 
direction,  has  such  a distribution  been  made.  Is 
there  any  written  direction  or  authority  you  can 
refer  me  to  ? — If  any  officer  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  had  come  to  me  and  said  that  they  wanted 
certain  duplicates,  I have  no  doubt  I should  have 
asked  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  whether  I should 
send  them,  and  he  would  have  said,  “ Of  course;” 
but  I never  got  any  application. 

2144.  Did  you  ever  get  any  application  from 
Scotland? — No,  certainly  not,  but  they  would 
be  in  the  charge  of  the  survey  in  Scotland ; they 
are  part  of  ourselves. 

2145.  I understood  you  that  they  were  not. 

I understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  but  one 
survey  for  Great  Britain,  of  which  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  was  the  head,  and  that  therefore  they 
had  not  a collection  there?— No;  the  case  is  this: 
when  the  Museum  in  Scotland  is  complete,  I be- 
lieve those  collections  made  in  Scotland  by  the 
Geological  Survey  will  be  kept  there  ; and  they 
will  expect  to  get  duplicates  from  London  and 
Dublin. 

2146.  Would  not  it  be  equally  natural  that 
duplicates  should  be  sent  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  an  institution  which  is  close  to  you  ? — 
No,  because  at  Edinburgh  they  are  pax-t  of  our- 
selves. The  local  Director  of  the  Survey  of 
Great  Britain  will  have  an  office  in  Edinbux-gh, 

I should  suppose. 

2147.  You  mentioned  that  you  sent  them  to 
Australia? — No  ; that  I hoped  we  should. 

2148.  You  said  that  y ou  had  sent  some  to 
foreign  countries  ? — To  India. 

2149.  Have  you  sent  any  to  any  continental 
society  ? — W e sent  a collection  once,  I think,  to 
Dresden;  that  was  because  Dr.  Geinitz  sent 

0.69. 


us  a very  valuable  collection;  we  sent  him  an 
exchange. 

2150.  Mr.  George.]  Were  you  ever  directed  - 
not  to  send  them  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? 

— No,  the  question  never  arose  except  in  this 
way.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  once  made  an 
application  foi'  our  maps  and  publications.  It 
was  first  of  all  made  as  a private  application  from 
Dr.  Steele  to  myself.  I said  I could  not  conceive 
that  there  could  be  any  objection,  but  I should 
like  to  be  officially  authorised,  and  if  they  would 
make  the  application  in  writing,  I would  forward 

it  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  for  authority ; I 
did  accordingly,  and  the  answer  I got  was  that 
he  had  no  power ; that  the  Treasury  were  most 
terribly  strict  about  our  giving  a single  publica- 
tion away,  without  the  order  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  he  said  that  he  had  no  power  to  furnish  the 
publications;  but  he  supposed  that  if  an  ap- 
plication were  made  to  the  Treasury,  there  would 
be  no  objection;  I believe  they  did  make  the 
application  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  answer  they 
got  was,  that  those  maps  were  to  be  bought  at 
the  agents,  and  that  they  might  go  and  buy  them; 
that  was  not  our  fault. 

2151.  That  applied  solely  to  the  maps  ? — 
Yes. 

2152.  No  application  has  been  made,  formal  or 
otherwise,  with  regard  to  specimens  ? — No. 

2153.  That  is  your  explanation  why  they  have 
not  been  sent? — Yes,  but  I could  not  under- 
take to  send  them  immediately,  even  if  application 
were  made,  because  we  have  not  been  able  yet  to 
master  our  back  accumulations.  For  many  years 
I was  making  constant  application  for  an  officer 
who  could  arrange  the  specimens,  which  applica- 
tion was  always  refused  by  the  Government. 

2154.  Mr.  Waldron.]  We  understand  you  to  say 
that  there  was  no  direction,  written  or  verbal, 
that  duplicates  should  not  be  given  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society? — Certainly  not. 

2155.  The  only  thing  you  wish  us  to  under- 
stand is,  that  you  never  got  directions  to  send 
them,  and  that  you  were  not  asked  by  any  officer 
of  the  society  to  do  so  ? — No ; I did  not  know 
that  they  wanted  them. 

2156.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  The  chairman  put 
some  questions  to  you  on  the  supposition  of  the 
fusion  of  the  two  institutions,  as  was  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners,  the  particular  branch  with 
which  you  are  connected  being  continued  and 
transferred  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society:  you 
raised  objections  to  that,  and  you  said  that  you 
would  not  like  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Council;  you  moreover  stated  some  hypothetical 
cases  which  you  thought  might  arise,  which 
would  x-ender  that  connection  disadvantageous 
to  the  public  and  unpleasant  to  yourself : have 
you  any  knowledge  of  any  such  cases  ever  having 
occurred  before?— When  you  ask  me  for  know- 
ledge, I can  hardly  put  it  so  strongly  as  that, 
because  whatever  may  have  happened  before,  has 
never  dwelt  upon  my  mind.  Things,  no  doubt, 
have  happened  that  have  produced  the  impression 
upon  my  mind  that  I should  particularly  dislike 
to  be  under  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  I have  that  impression  strongly  upon  my 
mind ; but  I would  say  that  I should  have  almost 
equally  as  strong,  if  not  quite  as  strong  an  objec- 
tion to  be  under  any  other  similar  body  any- 
where. I am  an  officer  in  the  public  service,  and 
I am  very  happy  to  serve  under  any  other  officer 
of  the  public  service;  but  I entirely  object  to 
having  that  officer  of  the  public  service  super-. 

S seded 
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seded  and  myself  to  be  put  under  the  direction  of 
persons  not  officers  of  the  public  service. 

£157.  You  went  a great  deal  further;  you 
specified  hypothetical  cases ; I ask  you  why  did 
you  specify  those  hypothetical  cases  ? — Because  I 
think  that  would  be  the  natural  result  in  any 
similar  body. 

2158.  Have  they  ever  occurred  to  your  know- 
ledge in  the  Koval  Dublin  Society  ? — Ho ; cer- 
tainly not  to  my  knowledge. 

2159.  Then  it  is  a pure  supposition  on  your 
part  that  such  cases  might  happen  ? — Yes  ; but  I 
am  sure  such  things  would  be  likely  to  happen, 
and  I have  always  been  under  the  impression 
that  the  probability  is  that  they  would  happen.  I 
do  not  want  to  say  anything  offensive,  but  I can 
see  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  traces  of  acticfti  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittees and  Councils  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
which  were  annoying  to  the  professors. 

2160.  Do  you  mean  professors  in  the  Museum? 
— No ; professors  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
under  the  old  plan ; and  I must  say  that  I have 
heard  from  good  authority  in  Dublin  that  the 
professors  formerly  under  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  were  subject  to  a very  annoying  action 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Committees. 

2161.  What  is  the  period  to  which  you  refer  ? 
— Before  the  year  1854,  when  the  whole  affair 
was  under  the  management  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 

2162.  We  are  speaking  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  as  it  exists  now,  and  your  answer  a short 
time  ago  related  to  things  as  they  exist  at  pre- 
sent ? — Yes. 

2163.  Will  you  give  me  an  instance  of  any 
such  hypothetical  case  as  you  refer  to,  which  has 
ever  arisen  under  the  existing  system  ? — It  could 
not  have  arisen,  because  the  professors  have  not 
been  under  them. 

2164.  Why  do  you  refer  to  a hypothetical  case, 
arising  under  a state  of  things  not  now  existing  ? 
— I think  what  occurred  before  would  be  likely 
to  occur  again. 

2165.  Without  going  into  the  particulars  of  the 
annoying  action  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  towards  the  professors,  to  which  you 
refer,  you  admit  that  it  occurred  under  a different 
state  of  things  to  what  now  exists  ?— It  occurred 
when  the  professors  were  under  the  control  of 
the  Council  and  Committees  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society ; it  could  not  occur  when  they  were  not 
under  them. 

2166.  Of  course  you  are  on  very  intimate 
terms  with  your  own  director.  Sir  Robert  Kane  ? 
— Yes. 

2167.  He  was  a professor  under  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ? — Yes.  . 

2168.  Have  you  ever  heard  him  make  any 
complaint  or  observation  of  that  kind  whatever  ? 

2169.  Would  not  it  be  natural  if  such  a thing 
had  occurred,  that  you  would  have  drawn  direct 
information  from  him?— Yes;  I never  felt  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  thing  to  make  inquiries  from 
him  upon  the  point. 

> 2170.  I should  not  have  asked  you  these  ques- 
tions unless  you  had  referred  to  the  possibility 
of  certain  cases  occurring ; I ask  you,  whether 
any  such  case  has  ever  occurred  within  your  own 
knowledge,  or  whether  you  have  heard  of  any 
such  instance  from  any  professor  connected  with 
the  establishment,  who  must  have  experienced 


it,  if  it  existed? — Since  the  year  1854, 1 have  not 
certainly  ; because  it  could  not  occur. 

2171.  Mr.  Waldron.']  Your  answer  refers  to 
the  period  before  that  time? — Before  1854,  of 
course.  When  the  scientific  professors  were 
under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  I do  not  think 
they  treated  them  well  or  worthily  ; and,  looking 
through  the  Proceedings,  it  can  be  distinctly 
shown  that  they  did  not;  I only  say  as  re- 
gards the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  I should  anti- 
cipate, if  I were  to  be  placed  under  it  on  the 
footing  on  which  the  professors  were  formerly 
placed  under  it,  a recurrence  of  similar  treatment. 

2172.  Mr.  George .]  You  are  aware  of  the 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  society  ten 
years  ago  ? — I do  not  know  how  far  it  goes ; my 
feeling  is  very  largely  derived  from  reading 
through  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  previous  to  1854. 

2173.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Previous  and 
subsequent  to  1854  there  have  been  several 
gentlemen  who  have  held  the  office  of  lecturers 
of  as  high  scientific  attainments  as  any  getlemen 
to  be  found  elsewhere? — Yes. 

2174.  How  is  it  that  those  gentlemen  never 

started  those  objections? — I rather  think  tliev 
did.  ' 1 

2175.  You  have  already  told  me  that  Sir 
Robert  Ivane  has  never  communicated  to  you 
any  complaint  on  his  part,  or  made  any  observa- 
tion upon  that  question  ? — No. 

2176.  Are  you  ‘acquainted  with  Sir  Richard 
Griffith  ? — Yes. 

2177.  Did  he  ever  communicate  anything  of 
the  kind  to  you? — No,  certainly  not;  quite  the 
reverse. 

2178.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Higgins  who  was 
connected  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ?— No. 

2179.  Nor  hear  of  his  character? — Very  little, 
except  that  he  was  a very  eminent  man. 

2180.  Did  you  know  Sir  Charles  Gicsecke? — 
No;  I was  not  in  Ireland  till  the  year  1850;  I 
never  saw  him. 

2181.  With  reference  to  the  names  I have 
mentioned,  there  is  no  question  I presume  that 
no  men  could  stand  higher  in  scientific  attain- 
ments or  station  than  they  did  ? — No;  and  there- 
fore I do  not  think  that  they  should  have  been 
subject  to  the  treatment  they  were,  in  the  matter 
of  their  salaries. 

2182.  Had  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  any 
control  over  their  salaries? — Yes;  for  this  reason: 
they  inform  them  in  one  part  of  the  Proceedings 
that  they  were  afraid  they  should  not  be  able  to 
continue  their  salaries  in  consequence  of  the 
grant  being  diminished. 

2183.  I understand  that  your  complaint  relates 
to  the  society  intimating  to  the  Professors  that 
there  would  possibly  be  a reduction  (which  I 
believe  actually  took  place  afterwards)  in  their 
salaries  ? — That  is  part  of  it. 

2184.  What  is  the  next  part  ? — They  reduced 
their  salaries,  and  I think  without  sufficient 
reason.  I think  that  with  men  of  their  stamp 
they  should  have  done  anything  else  rather  than 
reduce  their  salaries. 

2185.  What  is  the  next  complaint? — You  will 
find  in  the  proceedings  a recommendation  of 
a Select  Committee  of  the  Council  as  to  the 
duties  of  the  professors,  which,  I must  say,  seem 
to  me  very  absurd;  the  Council  resolved  this  in 
1842,  that  in  addition  to  the  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures given  by  the  professors,  they  shall  give  such 
others  as  the  society  shall  see  fit ; and  that  they 
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shall  draw  up  syllabuses  of  all  tlieir  lectures, 
■which  shall  be  submitted  to  their  several  com- 
mittees before  publication ; and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  professors  to  read  scientific  papers  to  the 
evening  meetings.  The  same  thing  may  occur 
again. 

2186.  Why  do  you  say  that  the  same  thingmight 
occur  again? — For  this  reason:  in  the  case  I 
am  mentioning,  it  is  evident  that  the  resolution 
of  the  Council  was  the  result  of  their  want  of 
acquaintance  with  scientific  matters ; they  would 
never  have  made  such  a resolution  had  they  been 
a council  of  scientific  men ; they  would  have 
known  the  absurdity  of  the  thing.  As  a man  of 
science,  I object  to  be  put  under  the  control  of 
anyone  not  of  my  own  profession,  in  the  same 
way  that  a soldier  or  sailor  would  object  to  be 
placed  under  anyone  not  in  his  profession. 

2187.  Do  I understand  that  the  plan  which 
yon  would  desire  should  be  adopted  is  this,  that 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  lectures,  which 
you,  as  a scientific  man,  are  to  give  in  Dublin, 
should  be  under  the  sole  control  of  another  scien- 
tific man,  like  yourself  ?—  Certainly. 

2188.  Were  you  at  any  time  lecturer  under 
the  committee  of  lectures? — Yes,  they  never 
interfered ; it  was  a mere  -pro  forma  thing. 

2189.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  conducted  the  administra- 
tion of  the  lectures  ? — No,  they  never  interfered. 

2190.  Is  it  customary  for  the  lecturers  at  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  preparatory  to  the  deli- 
very of  the  course,  to  prepare  a syllabus  and  sub- 
mit it  to  the  committee  of  lectures? — Yes,  there 
is  a regular  prospectus  drawn  up. 

2191. .Consequently  there  would  be  nothing 
unusual  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  exercising 
such  a function  ? — Nobody  ever  asked  me  for  a 
syllabus  of  my  lectures  for  approval  before  pub- 
lication. 

2192.  Is  not  it  what  is  done  at  this  moment? — 
Certainly  not.  I should  object  to  any  man  inter- 
fering with  the  syllabus  of  my  lectures. 

2193.  How  are  the  lectures  arranged? — We 
all  arrange  in  council  with  the  Director  as  to  the 
number  of  lectures,  and  as  to  the  times  when 
they  should  be  delivered.  With  reference  to 
this,  it  occurs  to  me  that  Dr.  Sidney,  the  other 
day,  in  his  evidence,  said  that  it  was  part  of  the 
stipulation  in  the  appointment  of  the  professors, 
that  they  should  give  52  lectures.  I must  say 
that  there  was  no  stipulation  on  my  appointment 
as  to  the  number  or  character  of  the  lectures  I 
should  give.  The  arrangement  as  to  the  number 
of  the  lectures  is  entirely  our  own,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director,  he  sitting  as  our  head", 
and  w.e  arrange  our  various  courses  among  our- 
selves, as  we  consider  best  for  the  public,  and 
according  to  our  own  mutual  convenience.  Then 
our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  committee 
imposed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  so  modifying 
the  lectures  which  we  proposed  to  give,  that  they 
should  meet  the  approval  of  the  committee. 
There  being  that  committee  in  existence,  we 
specially  arranged  the  courses,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  collision  between  us,  and  so  that 
the  committee  should  have  something  committed 
to  it  and  that  it  should  appear  that  we  are  acting 
under  them ; but,  in  reality,  we  never  were  at 
all. 

2194.  You  arrange  the  programme  of  the 
course  of  lectures  in  a particular  manner,  be- 
cause you  think  the  committee  of  lectures  might 
object  to  it,  if  it  were  not  so  arranged ; is  that 

0.69. 


programme  laid  before  the  Director,  or  do  you  J, 
send  it  to  the  committee  of  lectures  ? — So  far  as 
regards  the  number  of  lectures,  and  the  times  at 
which  they  shall  be  given,  and  with  regard  to 
the  places  in  which  they  shall  be  given,  all  that 
is  laid  before  the  committee ; but  that  is  a dif- 
ferent thing  from  a syllabus  of  the  lectures  giving 
the  heads  of  the  subjects  to  be  lectured  upon.  I 
should  object  to  anyone  demanding  to  see  my 
syllabus  for  approval. 

2195.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  professors  at  Cambridge  are 
elected  ? — I am  a Master  of  Arts  of  Cambridge, 
and  member  of  the  Senate. 

2196.  You  were  asked  some  questions  about 
the  professors  being  elected  by  the  Electoral 
Roll  at  Cambridge  ; what  professors  are  so 
elected  ? — I really  do  not  exactly  know ; I 
believe  the  professor  of  mineralogy,  the  Wood- 
wardian  professor  of  geology,  the  professor  of 
botany — 

2197.  The  professor  of  chemistry? — The  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  I believe;  several  of  the 
professors;  they  were  elected  originally  by  the 
Senate ; every  Master  of  Arts,  who  had  a vote 
for  the  University,  had  a vote  in  the  appointment 
of  those  officers;  then  it  was  found  that  the 
throwing  of  those  open  to  the  whole  Senate  was 
inconvenient,  because  any  man  might  whip  up  a 
number  of  countiy  clergy  and  other  people,  who 
had  not  kept  up  their  connection  with  the 
University,  in  order  to  get  a particular  person 
appointed  ; therefore  the  establishment  of  the 
Electoral  Roll  was  a restriction  upon  the  old 
system  of  election  to  this  extent,  that  only  those 
should  have  a vote  who  were  resident  at  the 
University  and  engaged  in  the  instruction  given 
there.  It  was  a restriction  upon  the  old  system, 
in  order  to  place  the  power  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  most  directly  interested  in  keeping  up 
the  character  of  the  University,  and  most  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  their  own  income ; and  who  therefore 
had  the  greatest  interest  in  having  the  most  effi- 
cient professors  elected,  and  were  also  the  per- 
sons who,  by  theh  pursuits,  were  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  form  a judgment. 

2198.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  was  a 
popular  election  by  the  members  of  the  Senate 
of  the  University  ? — No ; by  those  members  of 
the  Senate  continuously  resident  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

2199j  The  number  of  those  members  being 
about  what  ? — I suppose  what  was  stated  by 
Dr.  Sidney  was  correct ; he  stated  that  the 
number  was  260,  1 think. 

2200.  You  have  no  reason  to  dispute  that 
statement  ? — No ; Dr.  Sidney  has  told  me  that  he 
derived  it  from  Dr.  Lloyd,  who  had  just  been  at 
Cambridge. 

2201.  Have  you  any  reason  for  believing  that 
the  members  of  the  Senate,  who  elect  those,  pro- 
fessors, are  themselves,  all  of  them,  professional 
men?— They  all  are  or  have  been  professors  or 
tutors  of  colleges,  or  lecturers. 

2202.  Are  you  sure  that  they  are  perfectly 
well  versed  in  those  particular  subjects  in  which 
they  elect  professors  ? — They  need  not  be  well 
versed  in  the  particular  subjects ; it  is  merely 
accidental  as  to  whether  many  of  them  would 
know  much  about  geology,  for  instance,  but  they 
would  be  so  much  interested  that  they  would 
take  care  to  appoint  the  best  man  they  could 


2203.  They 
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J-B.  Jukes,  2203.  They  have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  it 
Esq.  is  a popular  system  notwithstanding? — To  the 
m.a.,  f.u.s.  extent  I have  stated. 

~ 2204.  It  is  an  improved  system  under  the 

3i8C  ^ recent  alteration? — It  is  an  improvement  upon 
4"  the  old,  looser  and  more  popular  election  of  a large 
and  miscellaneous  body. 

2205.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  that 
system  has  failed,  or  been  productive  of  injury  to 
the  advancement  of  science  in  the  university  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

2206.  It  has  worked  well  there?— I should  say 
so. 

2207.  Why  should  not  it  work  elsewhere  ? — 
The  same  system  applied  to  the  6ame  sort  of  men 
would  work  well  anywhere. 

2208.  You  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Dr. 
Sidney  on  this  subject;  have  you  anything  to  add 
to  what  he  said,  or  do  you  dissent  from  the  state- 
ment made  by  him  ?— I have  this  to  say,  I do  not 
see  the  connection  between  the  elections  taking 
place  under  such  a body  as  that  and  the  elections 
of  scientific  men  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  If  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  had  been  professors  previously,  and  could 
only  become  members  of  the  council  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  been  professors,  they 
would  then  become  a much  more  analogous  body 
to  that  of  the  electoral  roll. 

2209.  Have  all  the  members  of  that  electoral 
roll  been  professors?— They  have  all  taken  part 
in  education. 

2210.  Are  they  all  teachers  ?— They  are  all 
tutors  or  professors,  or  have  been  tutors.  No 
man  resides  in  the  university  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  an  idle  life ; it  is  merely  the  tutors  of  the 
different  colleges  who  continue  resident  there, 
some  of  whom  take  professorships,  and  some  be- 
come masters  of  colleges,  who  may  then  no  longer 
be  said  to  be  actually  engaged  in  tuition ; but 
they  all  have  been  engaged  in  tuition. 

2211.  Supposing  the  geological  department  and 
the  lectures  connected  with  it  to  be  maintained  in 
full  efficiency,  as  you  consider  it  to  be  now,  or  its 
efficiency  to  be  increased  by  additional  lectures, 
and  to  be  transferred  as  the  Commissioners  re- 
commend to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; what  ob- 
jection would,  you  see  to  that  arrangement; 
would  it  not  in  an  educational  point  of  view  be 
beneficial  to  the  community  ?— I do  not  see  whs# 
benefit  could  be  derived  from  the  transfer  of  the 
geological  survey  and  the  museum  and  the  lecture 
system  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

. 2212.  Would  it  be  beneficial  to  the  community 
in  an  educational  point  of  view  to  transfer  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  the  educational  functions 
which  the  Geological  Survey  are  capable  of 
exercising  ?— I think  that  the  transference  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  would  diminish  rather  than 
increase  its  benefit  to  the  public. 

2213.  You  have  already  told  us  that  you  are 
under  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  ’ 
— Yes. 

2214.  You  unfortunately  differ  with  them  in 
that  opinion  then? — If  they  have  expressed  that 
opinion,  I should  differ  with  them,  decidedly. 

2215.  One  of  their  confidential  officers  was  on 
this  commission,  who  recommended  the  transfer  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a definite  answer  to 
questions  founded  in  that  way  upon  passages  in 
this  report,  because  I have  already  said  I do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  offensive  to  either  of  the 
estimable  gentlemen  who  formed  the  Commission, 
but  they  do  show  throughout  the  report  such  a 


want  of  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  reported 
upon,  and  they  so  entirely  avoided  seeking  for 
information  from  those  who  were  able  to  give  it 
that  the  recommendations  are  very  difficult  to' 
understand  in  many  parts,  and  I entirely  object  to 
almost  all  their  recommendations. 

2216.  Mr.  Adderley,  who  was  formerly  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,  has  stated  his  opinion 
very  distinctly  upon  the  subject  of  an  amalgama- 
tion, and  you  dissent  from  his  opinion  ? — Yes. 

2217.  So  flu-  as  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  goes  under  which  you  are  placed,  they  have 
decidedly  expressed  their  opinion  through  him,  so 
far  as  he  is  the  representative  of  their  sentiments5 
—He  spoke  as  having  been  Vice-President  of  tlie 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

.2218.  Would  not  that  Department  be  under 
him  ? — Yes. 

2219.  Therefore,  as  the  superior  of  the  De- 
partment, he  expressed  that  opinion? — Yes-  I 
am  entirely  opposed  to  the  statements  contained 
in  Mr.  Adderley’s  letter,  and  1 think  I could  show 
him  reason  for  altering  bis  statements  and  opinions 
as  expressed  in  that  letter. 

2220.  You  dissent  from  his  opinion,  at  all 
events  ? — Yes. 

2221.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Right  Honourable 
Mr.  Lowe,  recently  at  the  head  of  that  Depart- 
ment also,  so  far  concurred  with  Mr.  Adderley’s 
view  as  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  transfer  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
the  Department  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry?— He  seems  to  have  concurred  with  Mr.  . 
Adderley. 

2222.  The  two  heads  in  succession  of  this  par- 
ticular Department  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
particular  course  in  which  you  entirely  differ  from 
them? — Yes. 

2223.  Mr.  GeorgeJ]  Are  you  responsible  to  any 
one  in  the  exercise  of  your  duty  as  Lecturer  in 
tne  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ?—  Certainly. 

2224.  To  whom? — To  Sir  Robert  lvane,  as 
director. 

2225.  Is  it  the  case  that  though  Sir  Robert 
Kane  would  not,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  . 
interfere  with  your  syllabus,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  there  is  an  understanding  that  the  line 
you  adopt  is  palatable  to  him,  and  that  he  does 
not  object  to  it  ? — I am  quite  certain  that  neither 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  nor  any  other  scientific  man, 
would  think  of  objecting  to  any  passage  in  the 
syllabus  of  the  lectures  of  any  professor,  unless 
he  saw  reason  to  believe,  that  from  want  of  infor- 
mation, he  was  about  to  make  a scientific  mis- 
statement. 

2226.  He  trusts  to  the  knowledge,  and  skill, 
and  discretion  of  the  lecturer,  that  he  would  select 
proper  topics,  and.  lecture  fittingly  on  them? — 
Yes,  even  supposing  it  were  a question  upon 
which  there  might  be  a difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  professor  and  Sir  Robert  Kane,  I do 
not  think  the  professor  would  allow  him  to  interfere. 

2227.  If  he  disapproved  of  the  general  scope 
of  your  lectures,  or  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
carried  out,  would  he  have  power  to  object  ? — If 
he  objected,  and  maintained  his  objection,  it 
would  come  to  this,  either  the  professor  or  he 
would  have  to  retire  from  his  office. 

2228.  You  are  to  a certain  extent  responsible 
to  him  as  the  director  of  that  institution?— I am 
responsible  to  him  for  giving  the  lectures  at  the 
time  arranged. 

2229.  He  himself  being  responsible  to  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art  ?— Yes. 

2230.  Of 
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2230.  Of  course  yon  are  under  direct  and 
supreme  control  ? — Y es ; any  action  between  my- 
self and  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
goes  through  the  Director,  Sir  Robert  Kane,  so 
far  as  my  office  as  lecturer  is  concerned,  and 
through  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  so  far  as  my 
functions  as  Local  Director  of  the  Survey  are  con- 
cerned. 

2231.  You  are  not  impatient  of  all  control  ? — 
I am  willing  to  be  placed  under  all  proper  con- 
trol; I have  served  under  various  officers  at 
home  and  abroad,  officers  in  the  navy,  as  well  as 
others,  and  none  of  them  ever  found  me  in  the  least 
insubordinate. 

2232.  I understand  you  to  dissent  in  strong 
terms  from  the  statement  and  opinions  of  Mr. 
Adderley  ? — As  contained  in  that  letter  appended 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commission. 

2233.  By  the  expression  “ double  services  and 
double  buildings,”  and  so  on,  do  you  understand 
him  to  mean  that  there  are  two  staffs,  two  lecture- 
ships, two  collections,  and  two  sets  of  buildings  ? — 
He  seems  to  regard  tlie  staff  as  two  sets  of  persons. 

2234.  You  understand  him  to  mean  by  that, 
not  that  they  were  identical  staffs  or  identical 
lectureships,  but  that  they  were  in  fact  two,  one 
in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  one  at  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  ? — Yes ; I can  easily  understand 
that  Mr.  Adderley  was  extremely  puzzled  by 
our  arrangements,  but  that  was  not  our  fault,  for 
they  were  made  by  the  Department. 

2235.  Was  he  not  justified  in  using  that  ex- 
pression “ double  ” ? Is  there  not  a collection  of 
minerals  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Museum? 
-Yes. 

2236.  Is  there  not  a collection  of  minerals  at 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry? — Each  museum 
contains  a collection  of  minerals. 

2237.  Is  not  there,  therefore,  a double  mineral 
collection,  though  not  perhaps  precisely  identical  ? 
— Certainly. 

2238.  Is  there  a lecturer  on  mineralogy  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society? — Yes,  Professor  Scouler, 
by  an  arrangement  in  1854,  was  to  retain  his 
lectureship,  and  lately  Mr.  Scott  has  been 
lecturing  as  his  substitute. 

2239.  He  is  acting  as  professor  of  mineralogy 
within  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — 
Yes. 

2240.  You,  I believe,  hold  a similar  office  in 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — Ido  not  lecture 
on  mineralogy. 

2241.  On  geology  ? — Yes ; nobody  lectures  on. 
mineralogy  at  our  institution,  but  there  ought  to 
be  a professor  of  mineralogy. 

2242.  At  all  events,  there  are  two  sets  of 
collections  ? — Yes  ; but  there  are  very  few  dupli- 
cates among  them,  not  nearly  so  many  as  there 
ought  to  be. 

2243.  Are  not  those  collections  in  connexion 
with  the  same  science  of  geology  and  mineralogy? 
— Yes ; but  we  have  only  a very  small  collection 
of  minerals,  comparatively,  merely  for  certain 
practical  objects  which  we  must  have. 

2244.  Notwithstanding  that  there  are  those 
two  collections,  you  have  expressed  a strong 
dissent  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Adderley,  that 
there  are  double  collections,  and  so  on,  in  the  two 
places  ? — Yes ; because  I think,  in  the  way  he  puts 
it,  anybody  would  suppose  that  everything  was 
double,  arrangement  as  well  as  collections. 

2245.  Do  you  suppose,  when  Mr.  Adderley 
used  that  expression,  he  meant  to  imply  that  they 
were  purely  duplicate  collections  at  the  two  places 
(that  is  to  say,  that  there  were  the  same  specimens 
. 0.69. 


and  the  same  objects  in  each)  or  that  he  meant 
simply  to  imply  that  there  were  analogous  collec- 
tions in  each  of  those  two  institutions? — He 
seems  to  have  been  under  the  impression  that  the 
collections  were  identical  in  the  two  places. 

2246.  Does  he  say  so? — He  says, tc Double  staff, 
double  lectureships,  double  collections,  double 
building  and  fitting  grants,  double  services  of  all 
sorts,  kept  up  by  aid  of  national  taxation  for  iden- 
tical purposes.” 

2247 . You  also  dissent  strongly  from  the  Report 
of  1862,  signed,  amongst  others,  by  Sir  Richard 
Griffith  ? — Yes. 

2248.  You  dissent  from  that  as  strongly  as  you 
do  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adderley? — Yes. 

2249.  I observe  that  the  Commissioners  state 
that  “ two  institutions  and  two  systems  of  instruc- 
tion havifg  the  same  general  objects  in  view  are 
in  concurrent  operation is  not  that  precisely 
the  same  thing,  in  substance,  as  Mr.  Adderley 
expresses  in  his  letter  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is : and  I 
dissent  from  that  just  as  much  as  I do  from  Mr. 
Adderley’s  letter. 

2250.  They  say  also,  “ The  geological  and 
mineralogical  portions  of  the  two  museums  are 
illustrations  of  the  same  science do  you  dissent 
from  that? — No;  they  are  separate  illustrations 
of  the  same  science. 

2251.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  both  the  Com- 
missioners and  Mr.  Adderley  object  that  there 
should  be  duplicate  illustrations  or  double  illus- 
trations of  the  same  science  in  those  two  different 
places? — Possibly  it  is,  but  I think  they  were 
entirely  unaware  that  double  collections  are 
necessary,  either  in  the  same  institution  or  in 
different  institutions. 

2252.  I need  hardly  ask  you  your  opinion  of 
Sir  Richard  Griffith;  there  is  no  man  of  more 
ability  in  almost  every  branch  of  science  that  he 
has  undertaken  ? — Certainly. 

2253.  With  the  very  full  knowledge  of  geology 
and  mineralogy  and  everything  of  that  kind  which 
he  must  possess,  must  he  not  have  known  per- 
fectly well  ■tfhat  he  was  expressing  his  opinion 
about  with  regard  to  those  two  museums  being 
illustrations  of  the  same  science  ? — I think  if  he 
had  considered  the  matter  well,  and  had  been 
writing  himself,  he  would  not  have  used  such  an 
expression. 

2254.  Do  you  think  that  Sir  Richard  Griffith 
has,  after  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  called 
before  that  Commission,  deliberately  put  his  hand 
to  a paper  containing  an  opinion  which  he  would 
not  have  expressed  if  he  were  writing  a treatise 
upon  the  subject  on  his  own  account? — It  comes 
very  much  to  that,  I must  say. 

2255.  Do  you  consider  that  this  report  of  the 
Commission,  signed  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  does 
not  express  the  real  or  bona  fide,  or  the  true 
opinions  of  Sir  Richard  Griffith  at  all ; do  I un- 
derstand you  to  go  to  that  extent? — I should  be 
sorry  to  say  that ; it  would  seem  to  be  rather 
reflecting  upon  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  which  I 
should  be  the  very  last  person  to  do. 

2256.  Would  you  suppose  that  a man  like  Sir 
Richard  Griffith  could  be  influenced  by  any  mo- 
tive whatever  in  putting  his  name  to  that  report, 
if  he  did  not  believe  its  contents  to  be  true,  and 
the  opinions  expressed  in  it  well-founded  ? — No ; 
I can  readily  conceive  that  he  took  it  for 
granted ; but  I also  believe  that  in  discussion  with 
Sir  Richard  Griffith,  if  the  thing  were  placed 
before  him  in  a different  light,  Tie  would  not 
agree  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  that  re- 
port. 

s 3 2257.  You 


J.  B.  Jukes , 
Esq. 

M.A.,  r.xi.s. 

31  May 
1864. 
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fi-Juke*)  2257.  You  think  that  if  Sir  Richard  Griffith 
■*1ST  had  a full  discussion  with  you  on  the  matter,  he 
.a.,  r.R.s.  be  induced  to  change  the  opinions  which, 

11  Wav  *n  186“>  deliberately  formed  and  put  his 

1864..  hand  to? — So  far  as  that  goes,  decidedly  I do. 

2258.  Mr.  Waldron. ] You  mentioned,  I think, 
that  the  specimens  of  ores  and  minerals  that 
came  to  you  after  being  “ determined,”  were  sent 
to  the  curator  or  director  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  ? — Yes. 

2259.  Do  you  determine  their  chemical  con- 
stituents ? — No ; it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
chemist  of  the  Museum  to  do  that. 

2260.  For  all  purposes  of  estimating  the  value 
of  minerals,  is  it  not  necessary  to  determine  what 
their  constituents  are  ? — Certainly. 

2261.  Was  not  it  part  of  the  original  object  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Survey  that  that 
should  be  done  by  the  chemist  who  was  ap- 
pointed?— Yes. 

2262.  Has  that  always  been  done  from  the 
commencement? — I cannot  say  that  it  has;  as 
regards  ores,  we  do  not  very  often  want  them 
analysed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey ; we  notify  the  fact  of  mines  being  in  a par- 
ticular district;  we  mark  the  course  of  a mineral 
vein,  for  instance,  upon  our  maps,  and  give  its 
general  contents,  and  send  specimens  up  to  the 
Museum,  so  that  they  should  be  publicly  exhi- 
bited ; anybody  who  has  an  interest  in  knowing 
the  precise  richness  of  the  ore  might  then  ask  for 
an  analysis  of  it. 

2263.  The  specimen,  after  you  have  examined 
it,  is  sent  down  to  the  Museum  ? — Yes. 

2264.  It  is  ticketed  there  as  a specimen  of  ore 
from  a certain  district? — Yes. 

2 265.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  the  per-centage 
of  metal  in  that  ore  should  be  stated? — Yes. 

2266.  Was  not  that  contemplated  from  the 
beginning? — Yes,  it  is  being  done. 

2267.  In  all  cases  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  is 
done' in  all  cases;  but  it  has  been  done  in  some. 

I think  it  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  a good 
many  of  the  ores  of  iron.  It  would  not  convey 
very  much  practical  information ; because,  say  it 
was  galena,  or  ore  of  lead,  or  copper  pyrites,  the 

' actual  richness  of  that  particular  specimen  of  ore 
would  not  convey  much  information  as  to  the 
richness  of  the  mine  ; that  would  depend  rather 
upon  the  bulk  of  the  ore  than  its  richness ; a 
large  bulk  of  poor  ore  is  very  much  more  pro- 
fitable than  a small  bulk  of  rich  ore.  In  one 
case,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  ground  a small 
portion  of  rich  ore,  you  have  to  remove  a great 
quantity  of  worthless  rock  ; but  in  the  other 
case,  supposing  that  everything  you  removed 
was  worth  something,  that  is  to  say,  that  there 
was  a great  mass  of  poor  ore,  but  the  mass  was 
so  large  that  the  mere  extraction  of  one  part  of 
it  gave  facilities  for  extracting  the  remainder, 
and  every  ounce  you  got  out  was  worth  some- 
thing,  then  that  mine  would  be  more  valuable 
than  a small  amount  of  rich  ore  in  a mine 
where  the  material  through  which  you  had  to  cut 
to  get  at  the  rich  ore  was  worthless. 

, 2268..  In  all  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  have 
a chemical  analysis  of  the  ore  made,  is  it  made  ? 
—I  cannot  say  that  it  has  always  been  done ; but 
in  any  case  where  it  is  desirable,  of  course  it 
should  be  done. 

2269.  Is  it  done  ? — No,  I do  not  believe  it  is ; 
because,  in  many  cases,  there  is  no  particular 
object  in  having  an  analysis. 

2270.  It  is  done  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  ? 

As  regards  ores,  I do  not  know,  because. 


when  w'e  get  those  ores,  we  hand  them  over  to 
the  director  of  the  Museum,  and  he  deals  with 
them. 

2271.  Do  I rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  have  materials  in  your  own  department  at 
the  Geological  Survey  Office  for  furnishing  the 
public  with  detailed  reports  as  to  any  particular 
part  of  Irelaud  which  has  been  surveyed  ? — Yes. 

2272.  Did  I rightly  understand  you  to  say, 
that  with  a very  small  addition  to  the  gi  ant,  you 
could,  at  a small  expense,  give  the  public  all  the 
information  that  they  desired? — Yes.  The  way 
we  go  to  work  is  this:  we  take  the  six-inch 
townland  maps  into  the  field ; wc  examine  the 
ground  minutely;  we  see  every  quarry,  every 
road,  every  cutting,  every  mine,  or  other  similar 
thing,  and  we  enter  them  in  the  precise  locality 
upon  the  six-incli  map.  We  use  certain  marks 
to  show  the  direction  of  the  rocks  or  veins ; we 
use  certain  colours  for  showing  the  formation, 
and  we  write  a succinct  description  alongside  of 
it.  We  keep  those  maps  as  data  maps,  showing 
everything  that  was  to  be  learnt  in  the  district  at 
the  time  we  made  the  survey;  and  wc  have  du- 
plicate copies  made  of  them,  and  keep  both  copies 
m the  Geological  Survey  Office  in  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry.  We  have  therefore  the  data 
for  giving  a complete  geological  report  upon 
that  district  at  the  time  the  survey  was  made. 
By  means  of  the  heights  marked  on  the  six-inch 
map  we  can  draw  sections  in  any  direction,  so  as 
to  show  what  is  underneath  the  surface  to  the 
depth  of  many  hundred  feet,  whether  limestone 
or  sandstone,  and  so  on.  So  that,  if  any  landed 
proprietor,  or  any  person  whatever,  one  for 
instance  who  wished  to  purchase  an  estate,  came 
to  us  and  said,  “ Will  you  give  me  a geological 
map  and  section  and  report  upon  such  and  such 
a townland,  or  such  and  such  a parish  in  such 
a county,”  we  could  furnish  him,  from  materials 
in  our  office,  at  a comparatively  slight  cost,  a 
more  complete  report  than  he  could  get  from  any 
independent  geological  or  mineral  surveyor. 
Because  the  latter  would  have  to  do  what  we 
have  already  done  in  surveying  the  neighbour- 
hood before  he  could  give  a trastworthy  report, 
and  the  greater  his  experience  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  more  valuable  would  be  his 
report : we  have  already  the  materials ; so  that 
even  if  an  independent  professional  man  were  to 
be  sent  down  to  a certain  district,  his  most  natural 
course  would  be  to  come  to  us  to  get  preliminary 
information  to  enable  him  to  examine  the  district. 

2273.  Have  you  formed  any  rough  estimate  of 
what  addition  to  the  gran  t would  enable  you  to  give 
the  public  such  information  ? — No,  I never  have; 
but,  supposing  the  Government  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  introduce  such  a system,  if.  they  gave 
us  two  or  three  more  surveyors,  and  if  we  had 
another  room  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
adjoining  to  that  which  we  now  have,  that  would 
be  all  that  would  be  required.  The  giving  of 
those  reports,  under  the  existing  state  of  things, 
would  simply  retard  the  work  of  the  officers  of 
the  Survey.  If  we  were  to  undertake  to  do  it, 
there  might  arise  such  a demand  for  those 
reports  that  we  should  be  entirely  occupied  in 
drawing,  them  out. 

2274.  Have  you  ever  been  in  that  part  of  the 
National  Gallery  to  which  it  was  proposed  to 
remove  the  collections  of  the  Geological  Survey  ? 

2275.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  space  there 
available  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
the  collections  of  the  Survey  ? — No ; we  could 

store 
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store  them  in  boxes  there ; we  could  not  arrange 

them.  . 

2276.  Do  you  know  the  capacity  ot  the  rooms 
No;  I have  never  measured  them ; they 

axe  unfinished.  •*' 

2277.  Is  one  of  them  110  feet  by  40  feet,  and 
the  other  100  feet  by  40  feet? — I should  not 
have  thought  they  were  so  large. ; I am  a bad 
iudfe  of  dimensions. 

J 227S.  Would  that  space  give  you  sufficient 
room  for  your  specimens  ? — How  far  we  might 
display  a selection  of  the  specimens,  I do  not 
know  and  what  collections  we  should  take  there 
I do  not  exactly  know.  My  idea  would  be 
that  if  we  were  removed,  wc  should  take  with 
us  all  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  except 
the  animal  and  vegetable  products;  three-fourths, 
at  least,  of  the  objects  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  should  go  with  us  if  the  Geological 
Survey  were  removed ; therefore  they  would 
require  as  much  space  as  they  now  occupy  in 
the  Museum ; but,  besides  that,  we  should  require 
other  rooms  for  the  offices;  there  is  only  one 
little  back  room  at  the  National  Gallery  besides 
the  two  large  ones  you  mention. 

2279.  You  said  that  the  Commissioners  of 
1862  did  not  seek  for  information  from  those  who 
could  give  it? — Yes. 

2280.  I think  you  rather  complained  that  you 
had  not  been  examined  ? — I only  stated  it  as  a fact. 

2281.  Do  not  you  consider  that  Sir  Robert 
Kane  was  competent  to  give  all  the  information 
which  the  Commissioners  required  with  regard 
to  the  Geological  Survey  ? — Certainly  not. 

2282.  Had  it  not  been  constantly  talked  about 
that  the  Geological  Survey  was  to  be  removed? — 
If  so,  there  were  no  questions  asked  about  it. 

2283.  Was  not  Sir  Robert  Kane  competent  to 
give  all  the  information  required  about  it? — No, 

I do  not  think  he  was. 

2284.  You  were  at  Cambridge  at  the  time  the 
commission  sat? — Yes. 

2285.  Did  you  write  from  Cambridge  to  say 
that  you  wished  to  be  examined,  or  did  you  offer 
yourself  for  examination  ? — No ; I did  not  know 
what  they  were  going  to  inquire  into,  and  should 
certainly  never  have  thought  of  obtruding  myself 
upon  commissioners  who  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  send  for  me. 

2286.  You  came  over  to  Dublin,  hearing  that 
they  were  there,  to  tender  yourself  as  a witness, 
but  you  did  not  previously  write  to  say  that  you 
wished  to  be  examined  ? — No ; while  1 was  away 
I heard  the  inquiry  wa6  going  on;  I had 
arranged  to  be  at  Cambridge  at  the  British 
Association,  and  I rather  hurried  back,  and  when 
I got  back,  I heard  that  the  inquiry  was  ended. 

2287.  I have  a statement  before  me  of  the 
number  of  sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey  which 
are  completed,  and  which  is  dated  March  1863  ; 
have  you  made  much  progress  since  then  ? — W e 
have  published  two  new  sheets,  and  one  or  two 
explanations  since  then,  but  the  survey  on  the 
six-inch  map  is  going  on ; you  cannot  judge  of 
the  progress  of  the  survey  by  its  publications 
during  any  one  particular  time. 

2288.  When  do  you  suppose  it  will  be  com- 
pleted?—A few  years  ago  that  question  was 
asked  me  officially,  and  I then  arrived  at  the 
estimate  of  25  years  from  that  time  with  our 
present  force ; but  I must  say  that  anything  of 
that  kind  is  very  vague,  because  nobody  knows 
the  kind  of  rocks  that  may  be  met  with;  the 
rocks  in  the  north-western  part  of  Ireland  are  of 
* kind  that  has  never  been  thoroughly  examined 
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anywhere  in  the  world,  and  nobody  knows  how  j, 
long  they  will  take  us.  Moreover  as  we  go  on 
with  the  Geological  Survey  we  introduce  im-  i 
provements  in  the  nature  of  our  operations;  I 
must  say  also  that  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
Geological  Survey  is  indefinitely  extensible. 
The  scientific  examination  of  the  earth  is  just 
as  inexhaustible  as  that  of  the  heavens,  and 
therefore  when  you  speak  of  the  completion  of 
the  operations  of  the  Royal  Observatory  you  may 
begin  to  talk  of  the  completion  of  the  operations 
of  the  Geological  Survey ; but  that  is  a question 
for  the  next  generation  rather  than  for  us.  The 
survey  will  go  on,  because  each  successive  genera- 
tion will  derive  advantage  from  its  contiuauce. 

2289.  You  appear  to  think  that  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  have  what  are  called  popular  lectures  at 
all  ? — Not  gratis  lectures ; my  experience  is,  that 
gratis  lectures  are  really  very  undesirable. 

2290.  You  say  you  would  like  to  see  some  test 
applied  to  the  persons  attending  the  lectures, 
to  prove  their  interest  in  them,  by  imposing  a 
charge  of  6ci.  ? — Y es. 

2291.  Do  uot  you  think  the  presence  of  arti- 
sans, and  people  of  that  class,  in  a lecture  room, 
is  a more  decided  evidence  of  interest  in  a course 
of  lectures,  than  the  paying  a fee  of  6 d.  ? — I 
do  not;  I think  many  people  going  by,  and 
seeing  the  gas  lights,  and  ascertaining  that  a 
lecture  is  going  on,  will  come  in  quite  casually, 
arid  children  come  in  at  those  gratuitous  lectures. 

If  it  was  understood  that  artisans  were  expected 
to  come  in  their  working  dress,  for  instance,  and 
that  they  were  entitled  to  come  upon  the  pay- 
ment of ‘6  d.,  I think  they  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  come ; they  would  rather  stay  away,  if 
they  thought  they  were  intruding  upon  a company 
of  well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

2292.  Your  evidence,  as  I understood  it,  went 
to  show  that  they  did  not  stay  away,  but  that 
they  came  in  crowds  ?— Yes ; where  they  pay  6 d., 
as  in  Jcrmyn-street,  but  very  few  artisans  attend 
in  Dublin. 

‘ 2293.  You  said  that  persons  got  no  benefit 
from  coming  to  a museum  once;  why  do  you 
assume  that,  persons  only  go  in  once  for  curiosity  ? 
— That  was  in  answer  to  the  statement  in  the 
report,  that  few  people  visit  two  museums; 

« many  persons  visit  one  museum ; few  take  the 
trouble  to  visit  two ; by  collecting  all  our  objects, 
therefore,  in  one  museum,  they  will  be  seen  by 
more  people  than  if  they  weredivided  between  two.” 

2294.  You  say  that  persons  coming  to  a mu- 
seum once  derive  no  benefit  from  it  ? — V ery  little. 

2295.  You  spoke  of  crowds  visiting  a museum 
out  of  curiosity,  and  you  had  in  your  mind  people 
who  only  went  in  once,  and  never  came  again. 
Is  not  it  the  fact  that  numbers  of  people  study  ■ 
different  matters  at  home,  and  go  to  the  museum 
afterwards  to  see  how  far  what  they  have  read  is 
borne  out  by  the  specimens  in  the  museum?  Yes, 
some  no  doubt. 

2296.  Why  should  you  assume  that  amongst 
the  crowds  visiting  this  museum  there  are  not 
numbers  so  circumstanced  that  they  may  not  bfi 
able  to  give  the  time  necessary  to  attend  lectures. 
— I did  not  assume  that  at  all ; what  I was  saying 
was,  that  persons  who  went  merely  to  a.  museum 
once  to  gratify  curiosity,  derived  very  little  good 
from  it,  and  that  you  could  not  call  upon  the 
Government  to  support  such  a museum,  or  require 
that  it  should  be  supported  out  of  the  national 
funds  merely  for  curiosity  seekers.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  our  Government  to  provide  either  panem 
or  circenses  for  the  people. 

8 4 2297.  I see 
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2297.  I see  by  the  paper  that  lectures  liavej)  n >!  alats  on  the  part  of  readers  who  ha™ 
been  given  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  by  been  able  to  get  access  to  a book  which  they  havP 
? ..S°1Clt0r  Geuera1’  M!'-  O- Hagan,  and  others ; come  to  consult  ?— The  same  thing  would  happen 

supposing  the  borrowin^-at-home  ^sy  stem  diclnot 
exist;  it  a reader  in  the  library  was  already  in 
possession  of  the  book,  the  other  man  would  have 


were  you  any  party  to  that  arrangement  ? — No  , 
it  was  merely  a private  setof  gentlemen  who  got  up 
a course  of  lectures,  and  asked  Sir  Kobert  Kane 
for  the  use  of  our  theatre  when  it  was  not  occupied 
by  anybody  else,  it  being  a convenient  place  to 
give  lectures  in. 

2298..  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Museum  ? 
— Nothing  whatever. 


to  wait  till  he  had  done  with  it, 

2310.  Mr.  George.]  Can  you  keep  the  entire 
number  of  books  three  months? — Yes,  30  vo- 
lumes. 


2299.  The  persons  attending  that  course  would  rofume'wMch  £d  Sen  lent  o utf ZoniTS  to 
not  count  m the  returns  as  attending  the  Mu-  wait  three  months  instead  of  an  hour  or  two?  ° 
seum . 2No;  our  porters  or  attendants  were  not  in  He  would  have  to  wait  till  the  first  man  returned 
attendance ; two  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  but  supposing  they  were  only  allowed  to  be  read 
were  m attendance  to  regulate  the  admissions;  we  in  the  library,  and  a reader  were  in  possession  of 

2300  4ingp,d°'rrtlle“'s  V , , abnok.and  supposing  another  men  J 

2300.  Su  Edward  Grogan. } You  stated  that  wanted  that  book,  he  would  not  be  able  to  «t  it 
you  are  a member  of  the  Senate  of  Cambridge  2312.  He  would  have  the  chance  of  *etSnlfc 

^rr~YeS-  r , „ when  other  had  done  with  it  ?-& Tolld 

2301.  You  are,  of  course,  thoroughly  conver-  not  know  when  that  would  be. 

sant  with  the  system  which  prevails  there  of  2313.  Chairman J This  library  is  exclusively 
lending  books  from  the  library  to  members  of  the  for  the  use  of  the  University Yes.  7 

UD9Vw'  e8*  1 x . , 2314-  And  exclusively  paid  for  by  the  Uni- 

2302  Will  you  shortly  state  what  that  system  versity  ?-Yes ; except  that  I believe  it  partakes 
, •*  bc  ie\e  ev*J7.  g^duate  of  the  University  of  the  privilege  of  getting  a copy  of  every  book 
j!1®  “ a me“beJ  of  th®  Senate  is  entitled  to  take  that  is  published,  which  I think  has  beeJ  com- 
^ ^ r °Ut  °f-tie V^ers.tyLibrary,  muted  into  some  allowance;  but  I forget  how 

on  the  condition  of  returning  them  at  the  end  of  that  is  0 T 

mHviCrS’uJl  an  r quite  Clfr  whether  the  2315-  Do  not  y°u  think  there  is  a considerable 
rP  f nP«  ^?  l blei  -° 6Very  graduate,  supposmg  difference  between  a library  which  is  paid  for  by 
board  ^ kCCP  IUS  namC  °n  thC  tJmverslty  a university,  the  books  of  which  are  lent  to  the 

doubtful  whether  the  privilege  consequence  of  the  abduction  of  those  books  ?- 
taffio” ^uudmg.lns  W a Yes;  I know  that  in  Jermyn-strect  no  book  is 
fm  ouitLrtoin  fw  t “'"’'’“v,0? U,c  Se,nate  1 aIloweli  *°  be  out  of  the  Museum,  for  this 
30Yota.es  ,S  0 tate  0Ut  tear-  t,lat  ther  to  be  working 

non . t * .1  . • books  only,  books  wanted  for  the  work  going  on 

I Sink  verv  wSeSTIrgely  °{?Te  the  institution’  and  therefore  requiring  to  be 

of  it  unon  In  nccfS  ’ l 'T  avadad  m>'self  flwa7s  on  the  spot.  You  may  look  upon  those 
f skeX  of  ?he  UW  T f * "'ant,ed t0  '™te  b°°ks  in  tb=  light  of  instruments ; but  Loosing 
I sent  fmm  w£7  pfll  u A?st^aila'  a S“eral  wanted  to  investigate  oiy  par- 

bridrro  fhr  , !e  irrfl  of  Ca?-  ,icnlar  object,  and  he  was  away  fmm  the  bice, 

Si  with  i r tfi!1?*  ha<I1bcTen,  I *tok  it  Wg%  important  that  he  should  be 

kuow  where  T .Lid  1 Al,stlaba>  a°d  1 do  not  able  to  send  to  some  place  where  lie  could  get 

got  them  from  the  ilnivemity  Ltary!  “*  ow^tuX  ^ “8B  “ ^ 

exfstfittoenrSiS  f°r.  *he  Privilege  which  2316.  Would  you  attach  such  a privilege  as 
mtatfavSeeuSlT  "?  S “T  iff11  tha*  to  a libra,Y  1“M  *>r  by  the  public  ?-If  it 
Sort  Such  vTw2  !P  7 ' 00B>lete  «“>  a large  library;  I believe  the  books  are  lent 

2306  I nrpsnrnp  tl  enSa?ed.  les.  out  in  the  Advocates’ Library  in  Edinburgh. 

sciem?flo  sui  S,v„t°S  Se?t},emm  trrrfang  0Q  2317.  Sir  Edward  Gro/an.\  Do  you  know 
yourself?— iLiA-rc  T Pj'v  ege  equally  with  anything  about  the  system  which  prevails  in  the 

library  of  the  British  Museum,  with  respect  to  the 
aSi  Cm£id^ftaLSnS-W1C\1‘  7T  01  ‘Y0  fttin8  asi(le  of  books  for  the  use  of  reafcrs?-Ko 
7 Ll,Tr7'  bool‘  is  all<nTed  t0  be  token  out  of  tl.e  library, 
^ «“P‘«>rks  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the 


aw"y  f,'om  thc  iibra"- tb"  “ 

that  they  would  rather  lose  half  the  books  in  the 


library  than  that  they  should  be  stored  up  in  the 


away  from  the  library,  they  can  ask  that  certain 
books  should  he  reserved  for  them  till  the  next 
day. 

2318.  Mr.  Lefroy.~\  Would  there  be  any 


^K^emgm‘deUSf?,  • , difficulty  in  malting  ~an  arrangement  at  the 

princiniemadeTe  b cl™  “rf“latI”g  Bof-d  Dublin  Society  in  respect  of  books  lent 

members  rffte  W.  7 ”Sef"1  ? ,be  0llt>  50  as  ensure  the  Society  against  the  loss 

aS»5?«  ftatU  X n ' tI’a“twassovaluable  of  the  books?-It  would  be  verf  easy  to  make 
losChlf  the  'J!?  r™  -?e  ri,*  1"  errangement  so  that  the  members  of  the 

n otaist!_Yes  tban  toittos  privilege  should  Society  should  be  obliged  to  give  bock  the  books 

oqns  rr„„  , y , . . . or  replace  them, 

system  3—1  ^fever1^6^  obl.ecbon3  ralsed  to  that  2319.  Mr.  George.]  Are  you  aware  that  when 
Sses^ake  nkpr„pp^  Tr  rS1Seed  *0-lt!  ^?ne  borrows  a bl>ok  ‘be  Boyal  Dublin 
portance  ^ a bu‘  7ew  °f  auf  UI1_  Society,  the  member  gives  a ticket,  undertaking 

2309  Mr  i n to  be  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  book,  and 

JjmwVn' J "ave  you  never  heard  to  return  it  within  a fortnight  if  wanted  by  any 
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other  reader? — I should  suppose  that  every 
library  that  lends  out  books  adopts  a similar  plan. 

2320.  Mr.  Lcfroy.]  As  to  the  collection  of 
minerals  in  the  Museum,  do  you  think  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  collection  of  minerals  collected 
by  the  Survey  should  be  analysed  ? — It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  rocks  should  be  aualysed ; it  is 
not  of  much  use  analysing  distinct  minerals,  be- 
cause their  constitution  is  known,  but  it  is  very 
important  that  many  of  the  rocks  should  be 
aualysed. 

2321.  Has  there  been  any,  and  what  provision 
made  for  that  being  done  ? — It  is  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  chemist  at  the  Museum,  as  a public  officer, 
to  make  such  analyses  for  the  Survey,  as  the 
Director  of  the  Museum  orders  him  to  do. 

2322.  Have  those  analyses  been  made? — No; 
upon  one  occasion  I wanted  an  analysis  of  some 
rocks  made,  and  I sent  them  in,  but  there  was 
some  difficulty  apparently  about  its  being  made 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Museum,  and  the  analyses 
were  not  made. 

2323.  Who  is  the  chemist? — Upon  that  occa- 
sion it  was  Mr.  Galloway. 

2324.  Sir  Edward  Groyan.]  Did  that  only 
occur  in  one  case  ? — The  instance  I am  alluding 
to  was  the  last,  at  all  events. 

2325.  Have  there  been  other  instances? — 
There  have  been  other  instances  in  which  the 
analyses  were  not  completed,  but  I do  not 
know  that  in  those  instances  the  analyses  were 
very  important;  we  thought,  if  there  was  any 
difficulty  about  it,  or  if  it  was  disagreeable  or 
inconvenient,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  insist  upon  it  very  strongly. 

2328.  Mr.  Lcfroy.' j Is  not  that  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  chemist  connected  with 
the  Museum  ? — I think  it  is. 

2327.  Sir  Edward  Gray  an.']  Did  the  delay  or 
the  non -performance  of  this  duty  arise  from  the 
pressure  of  other  duties?— I suppose  it  may 
nave  done. 

2328.  Mr.  Lcfroy .]  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  fees  charged  for  a course  of  lectures 
given  in  Jermyn-street  and  the  fees  charged  for 
a course  of  lectures  given  in  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry? — A very  great  difference  indeed; 
for  instance,  the  highest  fee  ever  charged  for 
lectures  in  the  Museum  in  Dublin  is  something 
like  3 s.  6 d.,  except  for  certain  lectures  that  have 
been  given  in  a class,  for  instance,  in  the  labora- 
tory where  apparatus  has  to  "be  provided,  and 
also  certain  zoological  lectures  where  micro- 
scopes are  required  ; but  usually  something  like 
3 s.  6 d.  is  charged,  whereas  in  J ermyn-street  a 
student  entering  has  to  pay  20  7.  or  30  7.  We 
have  never  been  allowed  to  develop  ourselves 
properly,  so  as  to  take  in  men  who  should  come 
there  to  receive  their  professional  instruction, 
remaining  with  us  the  whole  working  part  of 
the  day,  through  a series  of  two  years ; there 
has  been  merely  one  lecture  a day,  a few  persons 
coming  in  in  a casual  way  and  getting  what  we 
gave  them,  and  going  away;  in  Jermyn-street  a 
man  enters  himself  as  a matriculated  student,  and 
pays  high  . fees,  and  even  for  separate  courses  of 
such  lectures,  for  instance,  as  the  lectures  on 
geology,  persons  who  wish  to  attend  merely  that 
course  pay  two  guineas,  I think. 

2329.  Sir  Robert  Kane  stated  in  his  evidence 
that  the  attendance  at  the  lectures  in  the  Dublin 
Museum  is  much  greater  than  the  attendance  in 
J ermyn-street ; do  you  not  attribute  that  in  part 
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to  the  great  difference  in  the  fees  paid? — Most  J.  B.  Jakes, 
unquestionably ; but  more  than  that,  the  persons  Esq. 
who  attend  in  Jermyn-street  are  persons  who  m.a.,  f.u.s. 

really  have  a desire  to  acquire  this  instruction  for  

professional  or  practical  purposes;  whereas  with  3l  Min- 
us we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  18O4. 
that  is  the  case  with  the  persons  attending  or  not, 

2330.  If  the  suggestions  you  have  made  to  the 
Committee  were  canned  out,  -would  you  hope 
that  you  would  be  able  to  carry  out,  to  some 
degree  of  perfection,  the  course  in  the  Dublin 
Museum  ? — If  not  to  some  degree  of  perfection, 
to  a high  degree  of  practical  utility. 

2331.  You  object  to  acting  under  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  in  the  first  place, 
on  private  grounds,  and,  in  the  second  place,  on 
public  grounds;  your  private  reason  is  quite 
understood ; your  public  reason  appeared  to  me 
to  be  this,  that  you  did  not  consider  that  the 
council  was  composed  of  that  class  of  scientific 
men  that  would  make  you  feel  at  ease  in  acting 
under  their  direction  or  control : would  not  that 
objection  apply  to  the  Board  of  any  University 
equally,  the  members  of  which  are  not  necessarily 
versed  in  the  different  scientific  subjects  embraced 
by  the  University? — I did  not  go  sufficiently  into 
my  objection  as  regarded  the  public  service ; my 
special  reason,  as  regarded  the  public,  was  this, 
that  if  you  .wished  to  establish  a really  useful 
system  of  instruction  in  practical  science,  it  re- 
quires the  constant  attention  and  supervision  of 
a regularly-trained  person  to  look  after  it,  to  be 
always  on  the  spot  to  afford  assistance  and  ad- 
vice, and  to  manage  the  thing.  The  council  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  who  only  meet  once 
a week,  or  something  of  that  kind,  could  not 
exercise  that  constant  supervision  which  a single 
officer  could,  and  therefore  it  would  be  almost  a 
sham  and  a mere  make-shift  system,  doing  some- 
thing that  was  not  injurious,  which  would  do,  per- 
haps, a little  good  ; but  you  could  not  get  the  same 
amount  of  practical  utility  out  of  a desultory 
and  casual  plan  as  you  could  out  of  a regularly- 
organized  system,  with  a definite  officer  at  the 
head  of  it. 

2332.  If  the  council  could  be  improved  con- 
siderably, do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  a 
suitable  head  for  giving  instruction  ? — I do  not 
think  you  could  get  out  of  any  council  selected 
out  of  a body  like  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  a 
good  working  body,  so  far  as  regards  instruction, 
which  requires  the  constant  supervision  and  at- 
tention of  a man  who  has  not  only  capacity,  but 
who  has  been  trained  for  his  work. 

2333.  If  the  Council  were  men  who  valued 
instruction,  would  not  they  take  care  that  the 
lectures  were  given  by  the  most  efficient  lec- 
turers, and  that  all  the  other  arrangements  were 
efficiently  carried  out? — They  could  not  always 
be  on  the  spot.  Supposing  anything  arises  in  the 
course  of  the  day ; supposing  a question  is  asked 
by  one  of  the  students,  or  difficulties  arise  be- 
tween two  of  the  students,  or  some  new  arrange- 
ment is  required,  you  would  have  to  assemble  the 
council  and  wait  some  days,  instead  of  going  into 
a room  and  asking  the  Director. 

2334.  Your  objection  arises  from  the  mode  of 
constitution  of  the  council? — I say  the  same 
objection  would  apply  to  any  body  of  that  kind; 

I should  have  one  man  at  the  head,  just  as  you 
have  a colonel  at  the  head  of  a regiment ; you 
could  not  command  a regiment  by  a committee  of 
civilians. 

T ' On 
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On  looking  over  the  proof  of  the  evidence  I 
gave  before  your  Committee  on  the  Scientific 
Institutions  of  Dublin,  I found  that  I had  omitted 
one  subject  which  is  of  sufficient  importance,  and 
sufficiently  removed  from  all  controversy,  to 
induce  me  to  ask  your  permission  to  lay  it  before 
the  Committee  by  letter. 

I mean  the  great  ignorance  that  still  exists  as 
to  the  laws  of  occurrence  of  those  mineral  de- 
posits from  which  the  ores  of  the  metals  are  de- 
rived, especially  of  those  which  are  usually  called 
“mineral  veins.”  Our  knowledge  even  of  the 
facts  connected  with  these  is  very  scanty;  in 
proof  of  which  assertion  I would  refer  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  last  number  of  “ The  Mining  and 
Smelting  Magazine,”  by  the  editor,  Mr.  H. 
Curwen  Salmon,  in  which  you  will  see  it  cor- 
rectly stated  that  even  these  mere  facts  have 
never  yet  been  fully  and  accurately  described  in 
any  book  in  the  English  language,  nor,  so  far  as 
I am  aware,  in  any  other. 

Geologists  cannot  observe  these  facts  for  them- 
selves, since  to  do  so  it  would  be  necessary  to 
spend  their  lives  in  the  mines.  Miners,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot,  for  want  of  a knowledge  of 
theoretical  geology,  describe  the  facts  so  as  to  be 
clearly  understood'  by  geologists,  and  must  often 
fail  to  observe,  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness, facts  which  would  be  of  critical  value 
in  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  occurrence  of 
mineral  deposits.  Mining  men  often  contemn 
geologists  as  mere  theorists;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  only  when  we  know  the  reasons  why 
these  deposits  occur  in  some  places  and  not  in 
others,  and  the  causes  of  their  comparative  rich- 
ness or  poorness,  that  we  shall  begin  to  learn 
where  to  look  for  them  with  any  certainty,  or  to 
anticipate  their  value  with  any  probability.  At 
present,  miners  and  geologists  are  alike  ignorant 
of  these  reasons  and  causes. 

Every  facility,  therefore,  ought  to  be  given  to 


persons  intending  to  follow  mining  pursuits,  to 
acquire  a really  sound  knowledge  of  geoloo-y  an(i 
its  associated  sciences. 

It  may  probably  happen  that  these  facilities 
may  be.  in  existence  for  many  years,  and  a new 
generation  of  miners  spring  up  before  they  be- 
come convinced  of  the  value  of  this  knowledge  • 
but  when  once  science  and  practice  are  thoroughly 
united,  the  results,  even  in  a mere  money  Mint 
of  view,  are  almost  sure  to  become  in  this,  as  in 
other  things,  far  greater  than  even  the  most 
sanguine  venture  to  anticipate. 

To  the  objection  that  Ireland  is  not  a rich 
mineral  country,  and  therefore  does  not  require 
anything  like  a school  of  mines,  I would  reply 
that  she  is  relatively  at  least  as  rich  as  France 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  scantiness  of  the 
natural  wealth  is  the  increased  necessity  for  its 
being  managed  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
economy. 

I would  also  add,  that  whether  the  skill  and 
knowledge  acquired  be  put  into  practice  in  Ire- 
land or  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  or  in  the 
colonies,  or  the  world  at  large,  appears  to  me  a 
secondary  consideration.  The  primary  object 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  taking  advantage  of  the 
peculiar  facilities  which  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  could  afford,  to  give  instruction  in  some 
branches  of  practical  science  to  such  of  the 
youth  of  Ireland  as  may  be  likely  to  become 
mining  captains,  mining  engineers,  or  surveyors, 
managers,  of  metallurgical  works,  or  to  follow 
other  similar  pursuits. 

The  smelting  works  of  Ballycorus,  the  vein- 
mines  of  Wicklow,  and.  the  collieries  of  Queen’s 
County,  and  the  adjacent  counties,  are  all  within 
such  easy  reach  of  Dublin  as  to  enable  a student 
to  supplement  the  instruction  given  in  the  Lec- 
ture-theatre and  Museum,  by  inspection  of  prac- 
tical operations  actually  at  work. 
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Jovis,  2°  die  Junii , 1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 

Mr.  George.  Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 

Mr.  Gregory.  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan.  i Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Lcfroy.  ! 

WILLIAM  HENRY  GREGORY,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Lore  Talbot  de  Malahide  ; Examined. 


2335.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  You  have  been 
Vice  President  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for 
many  years  ? — I have. 

2336.  And  you  have  taken  a good  deal  of 
trouble  and  interest  in  its  operations  ? — I have. 

2337.  Of  course,  your  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  change  in  the  constitution  of  that  Society, 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners  of  1862  ? — 

2338.  Does  that  meet  with  your  approval  ? — 
It  does. 

2339.  Do  you  approve  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  proposed  that  the  Council  in  future  should 
be  elected? — Yes. 

2340.  Does  the  absolute  power  which  the 
Council  would  then  possess  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval likewise  ? — Certainly. 

2341.  From  your  experience  of  public  bodies, 
do  you  approve  of  the  principle  that  there  should 
always  be  a large  remanet  of  members  left  on 
the  Council,  and  that  a third  only  should  retire 
periodically  ? — Certainly. 

2342.  Leaving  two-thirds  who  have  acquired 
experience  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  to  carry 
on  the  management? — Certainly. 

2343.  Your  lordship  has  taken  great  interest 
in  the  agricultural  exhibitions  of  the  Society  ? — 
Yes,  I have. 

2344.  Have  you  personally  taken  a part  in  the 
management  of  them? — I have  generally  been 
an  exhibitor,  and,  therefore,  of  course,  I have  not 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
shows. 

2345.  Has  the  value  of  those  shows  been 
brought  under  your  Lordship’s  special  notice  in 
any  manner  as  tending  to  improve  the  breed  of 
animals? — I believe  they  have  been  gradually 
improving;  I believe  the  spring  show  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  is  second  to  none  as  an 
exhibition  of  short-horned  cattle ; and  that  has 
generally  been  the  opinion  given  by  the  English 
judges,  who  have  attended  in  order  to  award 
prizes  to  the  successful  competitors. 

2346.  They  have  expressed  an  opinion  to  you 
that  the  shows  do  great  good  ? — They  have  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  of  the  show,  and  stated 
that  nowhere  were  there  finer  specimens  of 
short-horned  cattle  to  be  found. 

2347.  Is  it  a fact,  as  reported,  that  some  of 
these  judges  have  repeatedly  made  purchases  of 
your  Irish  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
their  own  ? — Certainly. 

2348.  The  spring  show  is  for  breeding  stock 
0.69. 


u June 
18G4. 


exclusively,  is  it  not? — Not  exclusively,  but  Lord  Talbot 
principally.  de  Malahide. 

2349.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  a 
desire  for  a summer  show  for  the  exhibition  of 
6hcep  has  been  expressed  ? — There  has  been  a 
movement  on  the  subject. 

2350.  What  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  establishing  such  a show  ? — My 
own  impression  is,  that  at  present  it  is  not  re- 
quired. The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  takes  place  in  the  summer, 
and  generally  at  that  there  is  a good  show  of 
sheep,  and  I should  be  afraid  that  the  one  would 
clash  with  the  other. 

2351.  You  are  one  of  the  Council  of  that 
Society  ? — Yes. 

2352.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  nor 
conflict  of  interest  between  the  two  Societies  ?— 

They  have  worked  very  harmoniously  together. 

2353.  Mutually  co-operating  and  mutually 
assisting  each  other? — Certainly. 

2354.  There  has  been  a great  change  of  late 
in  the  part  of  the  Loyal  Dublin  Society  premises, 
in  which  the  shows  are  held,  by  covering  in  the 
yard  ?— That  has  been  a great  improvement. 

2355.  Has  that,  in  your  opinion,  tended  to  the 
success  of  the  shows  ? — It  has  been  a very  im- 
portant improvement,  for  many  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  cattle  are  much  better  taken 
care  of,  and  less  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
weather ; and,  in  the  second  place,  the  spectators 
are  protected,  which  is  a very  important  matter  in 
the  case  of  a show ; because  the  success  of  a 
show  very  much  depends  upon  the  weather;  the 
chief  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  are  derived  from  the  money  taken  at 
the  doors,  and  that  varies  very  much  according 
to  the  aspect  of  the  heavens.  It  also  has  been 
a considerable  improvement  in  the  premises  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  lawn,  which 
used  annually  to  be  cut  up  very  much  by  the 
cattle  and  the  implements  which  were  exhibited. 

2356.  That  hall  was  constructed  altogether  by 
private  subscriptions  of  members  and  triends  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society?  — It  was  entirely 
constructed  by  subscriptions,  of  members  and  by 
a certain  grant  from  the  Society.. 

2357.  By  its  being  covered  in  safe  from  the 
effects  of  the  weather,  a greater  number  of 
visitors  have  been  attracted  to  the  show’s  than 
under  other  circumstances  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated?— Yes. 

T 2 


2358.  Does 
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Lord  Talbot  2358.  Does  your  Lordship  expect  that  those  there  is  not  much  opportunity  for  addition  +n  +1 

in  Maid, id,,  shows  will  be  hereafter  entirely  self-supporting,  collection.  7 *“  the 

— — so  as  not  to  require  any  assistance  from  the  funds  2375.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that 

2. Tone  of  the  Society  V— I slioakl  hope  so.  visitors  resort  to  that  Museum  to°  inspect  tS 

°4‘  2359.  Lack  show  surpasses  the  other  in  iu-  several  specimens  and  implements  ? I believe  sn 

terest  and  in  attendance,  I believe  ?— I do  not  there  is  a very  intelligent  Curator  who  has  tta 
know  about  the  attendance ; it  varies  according  charge  of  the  Museum.  ae 

to  the  season,  but  certainly  the  shows  are  not  2376.  Any  person  applying  to  see  it  wonll 

g0llo' “T  ^ T T1  1 r aPl^y  *0  him,  and  he  accompanies  them  through 

236°.  In  looking  through  your  Lordship’s  it,  I believe?— It  is  open  generally-  there  is™ 
evidence  before  the  Commissioners,  I find  you  occasion  for  him  to  accompany  them,  but  of  con™, 
mentioned  the  want  of  some  increased  accom-  if  they  wish  to  see  him,  he  is  ready  to  give  on! 
modation  for  the  effective  display  of  the  machinery  information  in  his  power.  ° y 

sent  over  to  the  shows  : what  steps  have  been  2377.  What  is  his  salary  ?— I forget  the  evnnt 
taken  by  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  providing  amount  of  Ins  salary ; I think  it  lias  been  raised 
that  accommodation  ?— They  have  purchased  a lately.  ea 

considerable  space  between  the  premises  of  the  2378.  The  agricultural  department,  in  year 
Itoyal  Dublin  Society  and  Kildarc-place,  called  opinion,  is  one  which  it  is  most  important  that  the 
Shelbourne-yard,  which  has  been  a very  great  Society  should  carry  out  in  its  fullest  efficiency? 
accommodation  to  the  Society.  When  I say  — Yes.  y 

purchased  by  the  Society,  I should  say  it  was  2379.  It  was  one  of  the  original  objects  of  the 
purchased  by  an  individual  connected  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  was  it  not  ?— Yes. 

Society ; and  the  Society  are  iu  hopes  that  the  23S0.  The  improvements  proposed  to  be  made 
Government  will  enable  them  to  relieve  him  in  their  show  yards  and  in  the  purchase  of  this 
from  the  liabilities  he  has  incurred.  new  yard  are  all  with  that  object  and  tending  in 


Government  will  enable  them  to  relieve  him  in  their  show  yards  and  in  the  purchase  of  this 
from  the  liabilities  he  has  incurred.  new  yard  are  all  with  that  object  and  tending  in 

2361.  Iu  making  the  application  to  Parliament  that  direction  ? — Certainly, 
for  some  additional  pecuniary  assistance,  that  2381.  Is  there  not  a Professor  of  Agricultural 
object  was  not  overlooked  ? — Certainly  not.  Chemistry  connected  with  the  Society  ? — Yes.1 


2362.  That  is  part  of  the  grounds  of  the  appli-  2382.  Whose  duty  it  is  to  make  analyses  of 

cation,  and  included  in  them?— Yes  S0lle’  waters>  manures,  and  so  on?— Yes,  every- 

2363.  The  building  was  partially  covered  in  thinnS  connected  with  agricultural  chemistry. 

at  the  late  show,  was  it  not? — It  was.  2383.  Arc  his  services  in  great  request? — lam 

2364.  The  weather  was  very  bad,  was  it  not?  aware  °f  the  number  of  applications  made  to 

—Yes ; some  part  of  the  time  it  was  very  wet.  make  ai?al3'ses- 

2365.  And  the  real  value  and  necessity  of  such  ° °"  a=n'1™ltuv”'5  cta»i- 

h 2385-,A?  hi?  ***!  attended ? — ! 

tliafthe  sheep  etedd^unlTLer  learning  of  greater  importance*  to  tho'peeple  of 

case  of  the  cattle''— Yes  5 Ireland  than  a thorough  instruction  m the  pna- 

2367.  'lliere  is  a third  show,  the  winter  show  ?•  f n™ltm'a’  “'“‘>7  ?— I believe  It  is 

is  there  not?-There  has  been,  thrSst  few  of ’"rfi'ist  jmportanoe.  . . ' 

years.  2387.  Therefore,  you  would  anticipate  the 

2368.  Has  that  been  successful  also  ?— W0t  to  f/f1’1’iest  ref|ll!s  anything  that  would  tend 

the  same  degree  as  the  other  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  that  gentleman’s  de- 

2369.  The  winter  show  is  for  fat  cattle,  ana-  , . + . 

logous  to  the  one  in  London  at  Christmas  is  it  m - , 7 , ^ any  comPlamt  of  thc  m’ 

not  ?— Yes ; hut  it  has  been  found  that  the  su^?ieucy,ot  the  laboratory  m which  he  carries 

have  it  not  in  thei?  power  to  rive  i01?  bis  analyses  ?— I think  I have  heard  thatthe 

ciently  tempting  to  induce  so  many  exhibitors  to  kboratories  of  ,te  Society  are  not  sufficiently 
send  their  tat  beasts  as  would  have*been  desiretL°  “Sfe f , , 

2370  Tf  en v ant; airxn r • -oby.  Would  not  the  Society  willingly  supply 


^tlSS  * % shr s.  . bo  , 2390.  It  is  their  poverty,  not'their  will,  which 

Se  nob. keeps  the  laboratories  & their  present  con- 


•ies  in  their  present  con- 


the  nnint  mn  moci-  o n * ■ i _eeIlb  xae  laooratones  m their  present  con- 

you  ,sP?ak  t0  ?— Certainly ; it  is  all  a dition  ? — I believe  so.  1 

2371.  In G connexion  with  the  Am-'  it  1 ^391.  There  is  another  subject  which  I wish  to 

Shows  of  the  Dublin  Sneiet  tl  '•  S ^cultural  call  your  attention  to,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
attSid  is  theiS  not  i^f®  & hP°rtance  to. Ireknc1’  diffusion  of  a know- 

ing Agricultural  Muslim  fm-  1S  a 7eiy  intei'est-  ledge  ofveterinary  medicine  throughout  the  coun- 
lISKr  !nV  ? e 3 aQd  S!peci~  try-  . There  was  formei'ly  a Professor  of  thc 
collection  of  agricultural' 'machines.  a ^ ^ artattacIied  to  tlie  So£iety>  W£IS 

2372  Where  i«  tint  nr.llor.t-n  i -u-i  to  t , • yes-  Many  years  ago  Professor  Peile 

is  exhibited  in  the  hniMbi'S?  • at 'S.d  Zt  1?ct,lre<l  01  veterinary  practice  for  a considerable 

yard  M g a<1JommS  Shelbourne-  tune,  and  there  was  a forge  in  which  instruction 

2373.  Which  were  fnvmevW  tin  in  if*  f given  to  smiths  in  shoeing;  and  there  was  a 

ducal  residence  ? — I Was  not  awareV  that -^1  ^ ^17®  foundeda  regularly  appointed  Vete- 

think  it  very  probable.  5 1 tT7  Go1  ego an-d  IIo8Pltal  for  sick  animals ; but 

2374.  The  oolleerinn  ;=  believe  the  Society  was  never  able  to  carry  it 

not  Mnveidentor  °mcrietlt  H ? Pl'T8”9  out  Prrfess“  '“='vever,  I believe,  con- 

exhibition  ?— }fo  the  nJrn  5^7*  f°r  i“r  * ™ h?l,etl  to  leot“re  till  he  died,  in  the  year  1825, 

’ 16  1mte  full  now;  when  difficulties  were  experienced,  and  it  was 

found 
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found  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  carry  the  veterinary  department  on  as 
well  as  they  wished,  and  it  was  given  up. 

2392.  So  that  a department  of  which  the  value 
was  fully  appreciated  was  obliged  to  he  aban- 
doned for  the  want  of  funds  to  carry  it  on? — 
Yes.  . 

2393.  I believe,  recently,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  try  and  revive  it? — Yes,  several  attempts. 
In  the  first  place  the  endeavour  was  made  to  in- 
duce the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  take  it 
up,  and  the  expediency  of  reviving-  it  has  been 
mooted  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  but  the 
financial  difficulties  were  so  great  that  it  was 
found  impracticable. 

2394.  There  has  been  a recent  movement  in 
Ireland  on  the  subject  of  the  falling  off  of  the 
breed  of  horses  in  the  country  ; have  you  taken 
any  interest  in  that  subject  ? — Yes,  I have.  Un- 
questionably there  is  most  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence as  to  the  falling  off  of  the  breed  of  horses. 

2395.  Was  not  there  a show  recently  on  the 
premises  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  that  more  prominently  before 
the  public? — Yes. 

2396.  With  the  object  of  exciting  interest  in 
the  public  in  the  falling  off  in  the  breed  of  horses  ? 
— Yes. 

2397.  Was  that  a successful  show? — I believe 
it  was  exceedingly  successful  in  this  respect,  that, 
it  showed  distinctly  the  inferior  breed  of  horses  in 
Ireland.  I have  been  told  by  good  judges,  that 
with  a few  exceptions,  it  was  not  thought  credit- 
able to  the  country. 

2398.  Mr.  Lefroy .]  Is  that  falling  off  confined 
to  any  particular  class  of  horses,  or  is  it  a general 
falling  off? — It  was  ascertained  by  a committee 
which  was  formed  in  connexion  with  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  in  which  Sir  John  Power 
took  an  active  part,  that  every  day  there  were 
greater  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining 
weight  carrying  hunters  and  horses  fit  for  troopers 
or  artillery  horses. 

2399.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  For  the  service 
of  the  State? — Yes.  It  was  also  shown  that 
there  was  a great  want  of  good  stallions  of  the 
proper  description,  fit  to  produce  weight  carriers 
or  troopers,  and  also  that  a great  many  stallions 
in  the  country  were  unsound ; so  that,  in  fact, 
instead  of  doing  good,  they  were  doing  harm. 

2400.  Were  those  results  exemplified  at  the 
show  that  was  got  up  a few  days  ago  ? — Yes;  in 
many  respects  those  results  were  confirmed  by 
what  wo  saw  at  the  show. 

2401.  Is  thei-e  any  reason  for  doubting  that  if 
similar  encouragement  and  care  were  given  to  the 
breed  of  horses  as  have  been  given  to  the  care  of 
cattle  of  late  years,  the  result  would  be  an  im- 
pi-oved  breed  of  horses  ? — There  are  considerable 
difficulties  in  reference  to  the  horse  question.  In 
the  first  place,  the  best  feature  in  the  case  is,  that 
it  is  the  general  opinion  that  there  is  no  want  of 
good  mares ; so  that  if  there  were  a sufficient 
number  of  good  stallions,  no  doubt  the  breed  of 
horses  would  be  greatly  improved. 

2402.  Would  not  a periodical  exhibition,  such 
as  the  one  we  are  alluding  to,  tend  very  much  to 
improve  the  breeding  of  those  stallions  ? — I doubt 
it  very  much.  I do  not  see  well  how  it  could  do 
much  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses.  In  the 
first  place,  the  prizes  offered  are  so  small  as  not 
to  be  any  great  inducement  to  English  owners  of 
horses  to  send  their  horses  over,  and  there  are 
very  great  difficulties  connected  with  the  stallion 
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question.  It  was  proved  in  evidence  that  there 
are  comparatively  few  good  horses  bred  by  the 
small  tenant  farmers  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
new  regulations  for  mounting  cavalry  have  had 
a very  injurious  effect.  Formerly  three-year 
olds  used  to  be  brought,  and  now,  except  in  one 
or  two  regiments,  they  only  buy  four-year  olds, 
so  that  that  is  depriving  the  breeder  of  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  sell  them  at  three  years  old, 
and  subjecting  him  to  the  expense  and  risk  of 
keeping  them  another  year.  All  the  cavalry 
officers  examined  were  unanimous  in  condemning 
the  present  sytern.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
the  present  system  of  Queen’s  Plates  had  been 
found  to  work  badly.  That  it  encouraged 
breeders  to  breed  horses  with  little  strength,  just 
enough  to  cany  off  the  prize  of  some  of  the  races, 
in  which  they  had  very  little  weight  to  carry  and 
a very  short  distance  to  run ; and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  horse  breeding  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  go 
back  to  the  old  system  of  having  heavier  weights 
and  running  greater  distances,  and  at  a more  ad- 
vanced age. 

2403.  Your  Lordship  has  alluded  to  the  opinions 
of  cavalry  officers  on  the  question  of  the  breed  of 
hprses  in  Ireland  at  present : lias  it  come  to  your 
knowledge  whether  or  not  any  difficulty  exists 
with  regard  to  obtaining  remounts  or  young 
horses  for  cavalry  purposes?  — I am  told  that 
horses  can  be  got  for  cavalry,  but  all  the  officers 
examined  stated  that  there  was  much  greater 
difficulty  in  obtaining  them  than  formerly,  and 
that  in  case  of  a war,  or  in  case  of  any  great  addi- 
tion being  required  to  the  cavalry  force,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  provide  them. 

2404.  The  quality  of  the  horses,  perhaps,  is' not 
so  good  as  formerly  ? — There  was  no  class  that 
made  so  poor  an  appearance  at  the  horse  show  as 
horses  fit  for  troopers. 

2405.  Has  any  mode  ever  occurred  to  you  in 
which  the  state  could  contribute  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  horses  in  Ireland  so 
effectually  as  by  the  establishment  of  horse  shows? 
— I do  not  think  that  those  persons  who  have 
taken  up  the  horse  question  have  ever  considered 
that  that  would  be  a mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 

2406.  The  principal  suggestion  that  appears  to 
have  been  made  with  a view  to  improving  the 
breed  of  horses,  is  an  alteration  in  the  rules 
under  which  the  Queen’s  Plates  are  run  for  ? — 
Other  modes  are  suggested ; I do  not  know  with 
what  chance  of  obtaining  a good  result ; for  in- 
stance, it  has  been  suggested  that  we  might  adopt 
something  like  the  Indian  system,  that  the  Go- 
vernment might  guarantee  a certain  sum  for  a 
good  stallion  to  go  through  the  country,  or  to  be 
available  at  certain  points  in  the  country. 

2407.  Whatever  system  may  be  adopted  with 
a view  to  improving  the  breed  of  horses  in  Ire- 
land, have  you  any  doubt  that  the  establishment 
of  a veterinary  school  in  Dublin,  on  the  premises 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  would  beproductive 
of  great  benefit  to  the  community  ? — There  is  no 
question  of  it,  and  I consider  that  it  is  not  merely 
with  reference  to  horses  that  a veterinary  college 
is  required ; it  is  quite  as  important  or  more  im- 
portant with  regard  to  cattle.  There  is  a very 
considerable  deficiency  in  veterinary  surgeons  in 
the  country  parts  of  Ireland.  If  a veterinary  col- 
lege were  established  I should  certainly  be  anxious 
to  see  engrafted  upon  it  what  has  not  been  much 
attended  to  in  any  veterinary  college  that  I am 
acquainted  with,  viz. : a class  for  giving  instruc- 
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Lord  Talbot  tion  to  herds  in  the  rudiments  of  veterinary  medi- 
ae Malahide.  cine,  in  the  same  way  as  midwives  are  admitted 
at  the  lying-in  hospitals. 

2 June  2408.  From  your  long  connexion  with  the 
1864.  Royal  Dublin  Society,  you  are  well  aware,  of 
course,  of  the  different  arrangements  of  its  edu- 
cational department  ? — Yes. 

2409.  You  gave  some  strong  evidence  before 
the  Commissioners  in  favour  of  amalgamation  ? — 
I have  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  done.  I do  not 
believe  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or  any 
person  connected  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
has  ever  suggested  amalgamation ; but  I have  no 
doubt  if  the  Government  threw  the  onus  upon  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  they  would  be  able  to 
undertake  the  duties  cast  upon  them. 

2410.  Were  you  a vice-president  previous  to 
the  year  1854  ? — I think  I was. 

2411.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  a very 
great  analogy  in  the  objects  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  and  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — 
There  certainly  is. 

2412.  1 will  read  a passage  from  your  Lord- 
ship’s evidence  before  the  Commissioners:  “ If  it 
is  the  feeling  of  the  Government  that  this  system 
should  be  amalgamated,  I have  no  doubt  that  if 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  placed  in  funds,  it 
will  be  prepared  to  undertake  and  carry  out  the 
teaching,  which  is  now  divided  between  the  two 
places ; have  you  any  reason  to  alter  that 
opinion  ? — No. 

2413.  Or  have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
capability  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  carry 
out  an  effective  system  of  education,  if  that  amal- 
gamation took  place  ? — I do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  be  able  to  do  it. 

2414.  Your  Lordship,  in  vour  evidence  before 
the  Commissioners,  alluded  to  the  establishment 
of  a special  school  of  mining  and  the  arts ; would 
you  think  that  a school  for  instruction  in  that 
particular  department  would  be  of  service  to  the 
country  ? — Certainly. 

2415.  Miuing  is  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
veloped in  Ireland  eveiy  day  ? — Yes. 

2416.  lou  think  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  might,  with  advantage, 
have  its  attention  directed  to  that  special  siib- 
ject  ? — Certainly. 

2417.  Leaving  the  other  subjects  to  the  care 
and  superintendence  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? 
— Certainly. 

2418.  Chairman.']  I think  in  the  year  1860 
there  was  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
at  which  a recommendation  was  made  for  re- 
opening the  veterinary  establishment,  and  appoint- 
ing a professor  in  connexion  with  a school  of 
medical  surgery? — Yes. 

2419.  Am  I to  understand  from  your  Lord- 
ship that  no  action  has  been  taken  in  connexion 
with  that  resolution,  solely  in  consequence  of  the 
deficiency  of  funds  ? — I believe  so. 

2420.  I think  it  was  stated  in  that  resolution 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  desirable,  both  for  the  credit  of  the 
•Society  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  that 
such  a branch  of  education  should  be  established  ? 
— Certainly. 

2421.  I presume  that  your  Lordship  is  of 
opinion  that  the  alteration  which  has  been  goino- 
on  in  Ireland,  in  the  conversion  of  tillage  into 
pasture,  renders  such  an  establishment  more  im- 
portant than  ever? — Yes,  I think  so. 

2422.  The  questions  which  are  now  arising 
.with  respect  to  the  diseases  of  cattle,  some  of 


which  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  country 
since  the  free  importation  of  cattle,  render  a 
school  of  veterinary  instruction  of  very  great 
importance  in  a pastoral  country  such  as  Ireland 
is  ? — Certainly  ; I believe  that  Ireland  of  late 
years  has  been  more  subject  to  epidemics  among 
cattle  than  it  was  formerly. 

2423.  You  consider  tiiat  an  establishment  of 
the  description  referred  to  would  be  able  to  <rive 
some  instruction  to  persons  having  charge  of 
cattle,  would  tend  to  dispel  the  faulty  system  of 
treatment  too  often  at  present  pursued,”  and  be 
the  means  of  establishing  a more  salutary  mode 
of  practice  among  the  people  ? — No  doubt. 

2424.  I presume  you  would  propose  to  appoint 
a professor  of  the  veterinary  art  who  should  oive 
lectures,  and  under  him  you  would  have  persons 
connected  with  the  practical  part  of  the  depart- 
ment?— There  ought  to  be  several  professors.  1 
forget  exactly  the  staff  that  was  proposed  when 
the  matter  was  under  discussion.  I think  there 
were  to  be,  at  least,  three  professors. 

2425.  You  would  have  a professor  to  lecture 
upon  the  anatomy  and  structure  of  animals. 

2426.  Upon  their  diseases  and  the  mode  of 
treatment? — Yes;  materia  medica. 

2427.  Embracing  the  diseases  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  all  domestic  animals,  in  fact?— 
1 es. 

2428.  lou  would  have  a forge  for  practical 
instruction  in  the  art  of  shoeing,  to  which  you 
attach,  no  doubt,  very  great  importance  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2429.  I believe  that  country  gentlemen,  as  a 
general  rule,  arc  of  opinion  that  the  generality 
of  smiths  throughout  Ireland  are  not  such  good 
shoers  of  horses  as  they  ought  to  be  ? — I do  not 
think  they  are. 

2430.  A great  many  valuable  horses  are  ruined 
by  faulty  shoeing  ? — No  doubt. 

2431.  From  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  horses’  feet  on  the  part  of 
those  persons  ? — Certainly. 

2432.  I may  aslc  you,  in  connexion  with  this 
subject,  is  there  not  a considerable  nucleus  at 
present  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  the 
formation  of  a Veterinary  Museum?  — Yes, 
there  is. 

2433.  Sir  Caiman  O' Loghlen.~\  You  propose 
that  there  should  be  a veterinary  establishment 
in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society?— 
Yes. 

2434.  Is  there  any  similar  veterinary  establish- 
ment attached  to  any  public  institution  in  Eng- 
land?— When  the  Royal  Highland  Society  was 
formed,  one  of  its  chief  objects  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a veterinary  department;  there  is  one 
still  in  Scotland,  but  I do  not  know  how  far  it  is 
connected  with  the  Royal  Highland  Society. 

2435.  Do  you  know  of  any  veterinary  esta- 
blishment now  supported  by  the  public  funds, 
either,  in  England  or  Scotland  ?— There  is  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  in  London,  and  there 
are  two  Veterinary  Colleges  in  Edinburgh.  I 
do  not  know  how  far  they  are  supported  by  the 
Government. 

2436.  Mr.  Waldron."^  Does  the  Royal  High- 
land Society  grant  certificates  to  young  men  who 
have  studied  veterinary  surgery  in  that  Insti- 
tution? — I believe  so ; that  is  to  say,  the 
Veterinary  Institution,  which  was  attached,  and 
may  still  be  attached  to  the  Royal  Highland 
Society,  does  give  certificates, 

2437.  I believe  that  persons  having  those  cer- 
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tificates  are  admitted  into  the  Queen’s  service  as 
veterinary  surgeons  in  the  cavalry  ? — Yes. 

2438.  Mr.  Georye. ] I believe  there  has  been  a 
6hed  erected  over  Slielbourne-yard  lately  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  Exhibition  in  Dublin  ? — 
There  has. 

2439.  Is  your  Lordship  aware  of  the  terms 
upon  which  that  shed  has  been  erected ; have  you 
heard  that  that  shed  Inis  been  contracted  for  at 
an  expense  of  1,200  l.  if  retained,  and  for  600  7. 
if  it  should  be  ultimately  taken  away  by  the 
contractor,  it.  being  open  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Societv,  if  they  should  be  able  to  find  funds  for 
the  purpose,  to  keep  that. shed  permanently 
erected  for  the  sum  of  600 1.  ? — I do  not  re- 
member the  exact  sum ; I believe  there  is  some 
such  arrangement. 

2440.  Is  it  your  Lordship’s  opinion  that  that 
shed  being  kept  permanently  there,  would  be  of 
very  great  value,  not  only  with  reference  to 
manufacturing  exhibitions  and  the  exhibition  of 
machinery  in  motion,  such  as  is  going  on  in 
.Dublin  sit  present,  but  for  the  agricultural 
shows? — Certainly. 

2441.  Has  the  Society  any  funds  at  its  dis- 
posal out  of  which  that  600 1.  could  be  paid,  in 
order  to  keep  up  that  shed,  unless  aided  by  the 
Government?  — I should  not  think  that  the 
Society  have  it  in  their  power  to  purchase  the 
shed  out  of  their  own  funds. 

2442.  I understand  your  Lordship’s  opinion  to 
he,  that,  under  any  circumstances,  certain  of  the 
professors  ought  to  be  attached,  and  to  continue 
attached,  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  namely, 
the  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and 
also  the  Professor  of  Botany,  and  the  Professor 
of  Geology  ? — I think  so. 

2443.  Was  it  (lie  opinion  of  those  parties  who 
took  so  much  interest  upon  that  question  of  the 
deterioration  in  the  breed  of  horses,  that  the 
principal  cause  of  the  deterioration  was  the  want 


of  good  sires  ? — It  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes. 

2444.  You  were  asked  a question  upon  I lie 
subject  of  the  general  change  from  tillage  to 
pasture ; would  not  that  in  a very  considerable 
degree  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  horses,  and, 
indirectly,  the  number  of  good  horses  iu  the 
country,  there  being  a less  number  of  horses  re- 
quired in  farming  ? — That  would  only  apply  to  a 
certain  class  of  horses,  because  pasture  land  is 
better  suited  for  breeding  horses  thaii  tillage 
land. 

2445.  Chairman.']  Your  Lordship  stated  that 
you  would  retain  the  Stephen’s  Green  Institu- 
tion as  a school  of  mining  and  the  Arts.  I pre- 
sume your  Lordship  is  aware  that  at  this  moment 
there  is  no  Chair  of  Metallurgy  and  Mining  in 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry? — I believe  not. 

2446.  And  you  say  you  would  propose  to  re- 
tain in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  the  Professors 
of  Agriculture,  Botany,  and  Geology  ; if  you  give 
to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  a School  of 
Mines,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  connect  the 
Chair  of  Geology  with  it? — Geology,  of  course, 
is  very  much  connected  with  mining,  but  in  many 
respects  it  is  different ; it  is  of  a more  popular 
character  than  mining. 

2447.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  carry  out  a 
School  of  Mining  without  a Chair  of  Geology  ? — 
I am  informed  that  Professor  Ramsay  lectures  on 
Geology  at  the  Jermyn-street  establishment. 

2448.  Mr.  Lefroy.~\  From  your  long  experience 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  of  the  important 
benefits  conferred  on  Ireland  by  that  Society,  do 
you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Society  which  makes  it  an  unsuitable  body  to 
conduct  scientific  and  literary  lectures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  persons  connected  with  it,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community  generally  ? — I do 
not  think  there  is. 


William  Edward  Stke. 

2449.  Sir  Edward  Groyan.]  You  are  Assis- 
tant Secretary  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — 

I am. 

2450.  Since  what  period  have  you  held  that 
appointment? — Since  1853. 

2451.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  bo  present  at 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society? — Yes,  and  of 
the  Committees  also. 

2452.  I believe  you  were  in  the  room  when  Mr. 
Maunsell  was  examined  ? — I was. 

2453.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to,  or  correct 
in  tlie  statement  he  made  with  regard  to  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  and  history  of  the  Society  ? — 
I may  briefly  state,  with  respect  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Society,  that  the  whole  of  the  responsi- 
bilities and  powers  vests  in  the  body  at  large ; that 
the  Council  which  was  constituted  after  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  1836,  is  merely  execu- 
tive for  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Society, 
but  that  it  lias  no  power  to  do  anything  of  its 
own  mere  motion. 

2454.  It  cannot  originate  ? — It  can  originate  ; 
but  it  has  no  power  to  enforce  the  rules  or  regu- 
lations which  it  may  pass. 

2455.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Council  as  at 
this  moment  constituted? — Yes. 

2456.  Your  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
proposed  change,  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission ? — Yes : by  which  it  is  proposed  that  the 
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Council  should  he  paramount,  that  the  number  of 
those  elected  by  the  Society  at  large  should  he 
increased,  and  that  the  Council  should  have  nearly 
the  same  powers  that  the  Society  has  at  present. 

2457.  Did  the  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Council,  so  suggested  by  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  emanate  from  the  Commissioners 
themselves,  or  was  any  suggestion  made  to  them 
to  that  effect  by  a committee  of  the  Society  ? — 
It  was  first  suggested  by  a special  committee  of 
the  Council,  consisting  of  four  members,  who  drew 
up  a Report ; and  in  that  Report  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  Council  should  become  the  para- 
mount body  of  the  Society,  having  the  control  and 
election  of  the  officers,  and,  in  fact,  exercising  nearly 
all  the  powers  that  the  body  itself  now  exercises. 
The  Commissioners  had  obtained  a copy  of  that 
Report,  and  they  extracted  that  portion  from  it 
which  recommends  this  change,  and  adopted  it 
with  one  slight  exception.  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  recommended  that  the  five  members 
retiring  each  year  should  not  be  eligible  for  re- 
election  ; but  the  Commissioners  made  an  alter- 
ation in  that ; they  thought  it  desirable  that  the 
members  so  retiring  should  be  eligible  for  re- 
election.  I believe  it  is  the  practice  in  the  case 
of  Railway  and  other  Boards,  that  those  retiring 
in  order  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

2458.  That  proposition,  emanating  from  the 

x 4 Committee 


Lord  Talbot 
rle  Malahide. 

2 June 
1864. 


W.  E.  Steele, 
Esq.,  m.d. 
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W.E  Steele,  Committee  of  the  Council,  I need  hardly  ask  you 
Esq.,  m.  d.  whether  it  does  not  show  that  the  Society  do 

not  entertain  any  great  hostility  to  the  proposed 

2 Q«nC  change  ? — No.  Moreover,  the  Society  have 

1004.  adopted  that  suggestion. 

2459.  This  question  has  been  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Society  since  that  time  ? — On  two 
occasions.  When  the  Report  was  sent  over  from 
the  Treasury,  intimating  that  the  Commissioners 
were  prepared  to  carry  the  recommendations  into 
effect,  provided  that  the  Society  would  adopt 
those  changes,  the  Society  passed  this  resolution : 
“ That  the  Society  hereby  accepts  the  Report  of 
the  Treasury  Commissioners,  so  far  as  relates  to 
this  Society,  and  is  ready  to  adopt  the  changes  as 
regards  the  constitution  of  its  executive  body, 
which  the  Commissioners  propose. 

2460.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  there  has 
been  no  formal  action  on  the  part  of  the  society 
at  large,  adopting  any  resolution  of  that  kind 
since  that  period? — There  was  a deputation 
appointed,  which  deputation  attended  in  London, 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Department  of  Science  arid  Art  on  the  subject; 
and,  in  fact,  a draft  of  a new  charter  under  the 
proposed  constitution  was  prepared,  which  was 
printed  and  circulated  amongst  the  members,  and 
a special  meeting  was  called  to  consider  it ; but 
on  the  day  before  the  meeting  a letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the  Treasury,  re- 
questing that,  as  Parliament  would  inquire  into 
the  subject  in  a subsequent  Session,  the  Society 
should  take  no  action  therein,  and  consequently 
the  matter  was  dropped. 

2461.  That  was  the  sole  reason  why  this  change 
was  not  carried  out? — Yes;  the  sole  reason  as- 
signed ; because  in  the  resolution  the}'  reiterated 
that  they  were  ready  to  carry  out  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commissioners  so  far  as  they  re- 
lated to  the  constitution  of  the  Society. 

2462.  You  believe  that  the  Society  are  still 
willing  to  carry  them  out? — Certainly. 

2463.  Evidence  has  been  given  before  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  the  election  of  mem- 
bers. During  the  time  you  have  been  connected 
with  the  Society,  have  you  ever  known  any  case 
of  any  candidate  being  rejected,  in  consequence 
of  his  political  or  religious  opinions  ? — Never ; 
any  one  who  is  proposed  is  elected  by  the  ma- 
jority. 

2464.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that 
sectarian  or  political  considerations  influence  the 
members  in  elections  into  their  body,  or  into  the 
Council  or  the  Committees  ? — As  regards  elec- 
tions into  their  body,  I have  no  reason  whatever 
to  believe  such  to  he  the  case.  On  the  contrary, 

I believe  there  is  the  most  complete  freedom  from 
anything  of  that  kind  in  the  Society.  And  as  to 
elections  into  the  Council,  I do  not  see  how  it 
can  take  place  there ; because  the  way  in  which 
the  Council,  so  far  as  the  nine  members  of 
the  Council  elected  by  the  body  at  large  are 
concerned,  are  chosen  is  this : any  person  in  the 
Society  is  at  liberty  to  propose,  at  the  meeting 
before  that  at  which  the  election  is  to  take  place, 
any  person  as  a candidate  for  the  Council,  and 
their  names  are  all  submitted,  according  to  a cer- 
tain order,  at  a subsequent  general  meeting  of 
the  Society,  and  the  Society  then  select  whom 
they  think  best  fitted  to  serve  upon  the  Council. 
With  regard  to  committees,  the  election  is  con- 
ducted similarly  : the  committees  of  each  de- 
partment prepare  beforehand  a list  of  members 
to  serve  on  their  committee  for  the  next  year. 


and  eleven  are  chosen  by  the  Society  at  large 
out  of  that  list;  and,  as  I have  been  present 
at  the  meetings  of  those  committees,  I know  as  a 
fact  that  no  gentleman  was  ever  rejected  or  named 
on  such  lists  on  account  of  his  religious  or  political 
view's. 

2465.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
committees  have  always  worked  harmoniously 
with  themselves  and  also  with  the  Society  at 
large  ?— Certainly.  I may  refer  to  one  instance 
in  point : we  had  a committee  consisting  of  eleven 
members,  and  I know  myself  of  five  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen  being  011  that  committee,  and 
I never  saw  so  much  harmony  and  good-will 
manifested  by  any  body  of  men  as  that  committee 
manifested  in  the  working  of  one  of  our  exhibi- 
tions of  manufactures. 

2466.  They  were  a mixed  committee,  as  far  as 
religious  opinions  were  concerned? — Yes. 

2467.  You  have  told  us  how  the  committees 
are  elected ; will  you  state  how  the  members  are 
admitted  ? — They  are  proposed  and  seconded  by 
any  member  of  the  Society  at  one  niceliu",  and 
they  are  balloted  for  at  the  next. 

2468.  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  do 
they  recommend  any  alteration  in  the  power  of 
the  committees  ? — No,  none  of  the  powers  of  the 
committees  -were  proposed  to  be  affected. 

2469.  Was  any  alteration  proposed  in  their 
number  ? — No,  the  Commissioners  did  not  recom- 
mend anything  as  regards  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  the  number  of  their  members.  They 
recommended  that  besides  the  fifteen  members 
elected  by  the  body  at  large,  each  committee 
should  elect  one  representative  instead  of  two 
upon  the  council,  who  should  be  sent  fovward  by 
the  committee  to  the  council  as  its  representative. 

2470.  The  operations  of  the  Society  are  carried 
on,  I believe,  by  means  of  their  committees? — 
Yes. 

2471.  Each  committee  taking  a separate  de- 
partment?— Yes. 

2472.  The  control  and  superintendence  of  each 
department  is  left,  generally  speaking,  iu  the 
hands  of  the  committee  ? — Y"es. 

2473.  If  there  is  any  occasion  for  reference  in 
any  particular  matter  that  may  occur  in  that  de- 
partment, is  it  to  the  Society  at  large,  or  to  the 
Council  ? — First,  always,  to  the  Council,  who,  if 
they  see  fit,  send  the  matter  on  to  the  Society, 
they  themselves  being  powerless  to  decide ; all 
they  can  do  is  to  recommend.  The  committee 
recommend  to  the  Council,  and  the  Council  re- 
commend to  the  body  at  large,  and  the  body  at 
large  decides. 

2474.  With  regard  to  the  library,  attention 
has  been  called  to  an  instance  in  which  a hook  or 
paper  had  been  allowed  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  library;  was  that  subject  made  a matter  of 
inquiry  ? — Yes. 

2475.  Was  it  brought  by  the  library  com- 
mittee under  the  notice  of  the  Council  7 — It  was 
brought  before  the  Society  by  an  individual 
member,  for  the  library  committee  had  not  been 
aware  of  it  at  the  time.  The  case  was  this : a 
gentleman  connected  with  one  of  the  journals  in 
Dublin,  the  “Medical  Press,”  came  to  the  librarian 
one  Saturday  after  the  library  was  closed,  or  just 
as  it  was  about  to  close,  and  asked  leave  to  borrow 
the  Vaccination  Act  till  Monday  morning,  and 
the  librarian  lent  the  document  to  this  gentleman, 
who  was  writing  an  article  for  the  “ Dublin  Me- 
dical Press,”  which  was  to  appear  in  it  the  subse- 
quent Wednesday ; and  it  was  returned,  I un- 
derstand, 
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der  stand,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  11  on 
Monday  morning. 

2476.  The  subject  was  inquired  into  by  the 
Society? — Yes  ; and  we  had  the  librarian’s  expla- 
nation of  it,  which  is  in  substance  what  I have 
stated. 

2477.  And  that  was  considered  satisfactory  ? — 
It  was  considered  satisfactory. 

2478.  Has  it  been  considered  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a room  in  the  Library  De- 
partment allotted  for  students  who  may  wish  to 
consult  books  there  ? — There  has  been  such  a 
room  allotted  for  about  three  or  four  years,  which 
is  one  of  those  rooms  which  formerly  was  occupied 
by  the  museum.  As  soon  as  it  was  in  a fit  con- 
dition to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  the  Society 
had  it  supplied  with  gas,  chairs,  tables,  and  fur- 
niture ; it  was  then  thrown  open  and  set  apart  for 
the  readers.  It  is  lighted  at  night,  and  a very 
considerable  number  attend  to  read  in  that  room, 
both  during  the  day  and  in  the  night-time. 

2479.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  as  to 
the  insufficient,  space,  or  the  insufficient  furniture, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  readers  ? — In  the 
day-time  it  is  rather  over-crowded;  the  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
fit  up  as  a reading-room  the  main  room  of  the 
library.  The  present  room  is  not  sufficiently 
large  : the  readers  do  not  read  in  the  large 
library  at  present,  but  in  the  adjoining  room, 
which  was  one  of  the  old  museum  rooms,  and 
it  is  now  hardly  sufficient  for  the  number  of 
readers.  In  fact,  at  times  it  is  over-crowded.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  certain  of  the  members  of 
the  Library  Committee  intend  to  bring  forward 
the  proposition  to  devote  the  library  itself  to  the 
purposes  of  a reading  room. 

2480.  Has  any  difficulty  arisen  in  the  carrying 
■out  of  that  intention  from  the  want  of  funds  ? — 
Yes ; the  want  of  funds  is  the  sole  cause  why  it 
has  not  been  done. 

2481.  If  the  Society  were  empowered  to  place 
a large  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee, have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  greatly 
increased  accommodation  would  be  given  to  the 
public  in  that  respect  ? — Not  the  least. 

2482.  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  Society  to  do  it? — 
It  is  the  wish  of  the  Society  to  do  ir. 

2483.  The  appropriation  of  the  funds  voted  by 
Parliament  is  not  in  the  control  of  the  Society  ; 
it  is  done  by  parties  over  here,  is  it  not  ? — The 
Council  send  in  an  estimate  each  year,  and  it 
is  on  that  estimate  that  the  money  is  voted. 
They  have  a certain  power,  as  it  were,  of  allo- 
cating in  their  estimate  how  they  wish  the 
money  in  the  subsequent  year  to  be  distributed, 
and  changes  have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
which  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  and 
the  Treasury  have  concurred  in,  and  the  money 
has  been  voted  accordingly. 

2484.  When  you  have  the  money  voted  to  you 
in  that  shape  you  are  bound  by  that  allocation  ? — 
Yes. 

2485.  Any  deficiency  that  may  exist  in  the 
furniture,  and  so  on,  for  the  students  that  may  re- 
sort to  those  rooms,  the  Society  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  ? — No. 

2486.  Is  the  furniture  of  the  existing  library 
such  as  becomes  an  institution  like  the  Royal 
Dublin.  Society  ? — Certainly  not.  It  is  in  a most 
disgraceful  state. 

2487.  You  want  a general  refitting  very  badly? 
— Yes. 

2488.  I have  heard  observations  made  that  the 
0.69. 


state  of  the  carpet  is  quite  disgraceful  for  an  in- 
stitution of  that  kind? — Yes.  The  fact  is,  I 
know  the  library  committee  are  anxious  that 
a carpet  should  not  be  again  put  down  in  the 
library.  They  desire  to  have  the  floor  covered 
with  the  same  material  as  they  have  in  the  British 
Museum,  kamptulieon,  which  is  much  better  in 
every  respect,  and  they  cannot  do  it,  as  there  are 
no  funds  available  for  the  purpose. 

2489.  What  is  the  whole  amount  allocated  for 
the  library  department? — £.  930.  4 s.  Sd. 

2490.  Out  of  that  money  you  are  expected  to 
pay  the  salary  r.f  the  librarian,  the  clerk’s  salary, 
two  porters,  and  for  the  purchase  of  books,  bind- 
ing, and  contingencies  ? — Yes.  I might  mention, 
with  reference  to  this  grant,  that  nearly  250/.  of 
the  549/.,  which  is  the  sum  appropriated  for 
books,  binding,  and  contingencies,  is  absorbed  in 
the  binding  of  books,  a large  proportion  being  for 
the  specifications  of  patents.  But  it  contrasts 
very  remarkably  with  the  amount  given  for  the 
same  objects  in  the  British  Museum,  which  gets 
the  great,  mass  of  the  books  free.  It  receives 
10,000/.  annually  for  the  purchase  of  books,  be- 
sides getting  all  the  publications  in  the  British 
dominions  free,  and  8,000/.  for  binding,  so  that 
the  grant  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  binding, 
in  addition  to  those  free  grants,  is  18,000/.  a year. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  tliat  it  is  not  quite  right 
that  this  great  national  library  should  be  so 
liberally  supported. 

2491.  The  salaries  of  all  the  officers  of  that  in- 
stitution would  also  be  very  considerable  ? — Yes; 

I have  not  gone  into  that  question. 

2492.  I believe  it  has  been  practically  found 
that,  several  books  required  for  the  use  of  the 
professors  of  the  departments  could  not  be  pur- 
chased for  want  of  funds?— Frequently.  An 
application  was  recently  made  by  Dr.  Harvey  for 
a very  expensive  botanical  hook.  The  Com- 
mittee were  really  at  the  time  in  debt;  they 
had  over-expended  the  amount  of  their  allocation, 
and  the  consequence  was,  they  had  to  refuse  it. 

2493.  With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  books 
as,  I understand,  the  library  is  principally  a 
scientific  one? — Chiefly  scientific  and  literary. 
There  are  no  books  of  fiction  introduced,  and  no 
hooks  which  may  be  called  professional  books, 
such  as  medicine  or  law,  or  divinity.  W e have, 
however,  books  on  engineering. 

2494.  The  books  pm-cliascd  for  the  library 
arc  those  principally  relating  to  the  advancement 
of  science? — Yes. 

2495.  And  the  Arts? — Yes. 

2496.  Has  it  been  found  that  the  possession  of 
those  books  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has 
been  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to 
students  and  persons  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  access  to  them  ? — No 
doubt  of  it;  the  number  that  borrow  the  books 
is  very  considerable,  and  they  all  must  obtain  ad- 
vantage from  their  perusal. 

2497.  There  is  a rule  of  the  Society  that  books 
may  be  lent  to  members  for  a certain  period ; 
does  that  include  those  scientific  works  ? — Yes. 

2498.  Can  those  scientific  works  he  studied  so 
advantageously  in  the  premises  of  the  Society  as 
at  the  private  residences  of  the  parties  who  wish 
to  study  them? — I think  not;  I myself,  when 
investigating  some  scientific  subjects,  have  found 
it  a very  valuable  privilege  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  two  or  three  of  those  books  home, 
because,  from  my  occupations  in  the  day-time,  I 
could  not  otherwise  have  used  them. 

U 2499.  You 


W.  F,  Steeie, 
Esq.,  m.d. 

a June 
im- 
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W.  E.  Steele,  2499.  You  are  able  thereby,  in  after  hours,  to 
Esq.,  m.d.  pursue  a study  which,  during  the  day-time,  other 

avocations  prevented  you  from  pursuing? — Yes ; 

2 June  and  I know  it  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to 
1864.  other  persons  who  are  engaged  during  the  day- 
time. 

2500.  During  the  tune  you  have  held  the 
office  you  at  present  hold,  has  any  case  come 
under  your  notice,  besides  the  one  you  have  re- 
ferred to,  of  any  complaint  of  persons  not  being 
able  to  obtain  books  when  they  have  asked  for 
them,  on  account  of  their  having  been  lent  out 
of  the  library  ?— No;  I do  not  think  that  I have 
heard  of  any  officially  at  all.  Persons  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  disappointed  when  they  have 
been  told  that  a book  is  out  and  they  cannot  have 
it,  but  that  must  be  the  case  with  all  libraries. 
If  a book  be  in  use,  another  reader  coming  in 
cannot  get  it. 

2501.  There  cannot  have  been  any  such  com- 
plaint made,  or  it  must  have  been  within  your 
Knowledge? — It  might  not;  but  I have  not  heard 
a complaint  made  in  any  tangible  form  ; perhaps 
you  will  allow  me,  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  lending  out  books,  to  read  extracts  from  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public 
Libraries,  made  in  the  year  1850.  At  page  4 of 
that  Report,  I find  this  passage  : “ The  principal 
advantages  offered  by  foreign  libraries  consist  in 
their  number,  in  their  entire  accessibility,  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  books  they  contain  are  allowed 
on  liberal  yet  sufficiently  protective  conditions  to 
circulate  beyond  the  walls  of  the  library.”  At 
page  9,  is  this  passage : “ It  is  evident  that  there 
should  be,  in  all  countries,  libraries  of  two  sorts 
— libraries  of  deposit  and  research,  and  libraries 
devoted  to  general  reading  and  circulation  of 
books.”  Again,  at  page  12,  “Your  Committee 
have  recognised  in  the  establishment  of  libraries 
the  general  principles  that  they  should  (amongst 
other  things),  as  far  as  possible,  be  lending  libra- 
ries; the  last  consideration  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance. Many  men,  in  order  to  derive  the 
fullest  advantage  from  books,  must  have  them  not 
only  in  their  hands,  but  in  their  homes.  A great 
public  library  ought,  above  all  things,  to  teach 
the  teachers;  to  supply  with  the  best  imple- 
ments of  education  those  who  educate  the  people, 
whether  in  the  pulpit,  the  school,  or  the  press. 
The  lending  out  of  books,  therefore,  which  is  a 
general  characteristic  of  foreign  libraries,  should 
be  an  essential  element  in  the  formation  of  our 
own.” 

2502  That  is,  practically,  the  action  of  the 
Koyal  Dubkn  Society  in  regai-d  to  their  books  9 
— It  is. 

2503.  lt  has  been  stated  to  us  that  admission 
to  the  library,  on  the  part  of  any  respectable  per- 
son, may  be  considered  almost  as  a matter  of 
+n  £?i  5 *s*|lat  so? — Yes;  and  I may  mention 
tiiat  the  Library  Committee,  at  the  commence- 
last  Session,  were  anxious  to  extend  it 
still  further.  To  make  the  admission  still  easier, 
they  wished  to  pass  a rule  that  anyone  wanting 
to  obtain  admission  as  a reader  into  the  library 
might  apply  to  the  library  committee,  who  after 
a little  inquiry,  and  having  ascertained  his  respect-  1 
ability,  might  admit  him;  they  were  only  pre-  ' 
vented  from  carrying  that  into  effect  by  a state-  1 
ment  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  t 
who,  I know,  is  himself  anxious  for  the  rule  to 
e earned  outlaying,  that  some  inconvenience  1 
had  been  felt  in  the  British  Museum  from  a 
similar  rule,  that  it  had  been  altered,  and  that,  £ 


therefore,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  sus- 
pend making  that  rule.  Since  I have  come  to* 
London,  I have  made  myself  acquainted  with  the 
rides  of  the  British  Museum,  and  I find  that  the 
gentleman  I allude  to  was  under  a mistake* 
therefore,  probably  before  long,  the  library  com- 
mittee will  make  such  a rule,  thus  rendering 
the  library  still  more  accessible,  so  that  anyone 
applying,  and  on  the  committee  being  satisfied 
of  his  fitness  as  a reader,  should  obtain  admission. 

2504.  Mr.  George."]  The  librarian  has  never 
refused  access  to  any  book,  to  any  scientific 
person  asking  for  the  privilege  temporarily?— 
No.  Many  persons  come  to  me,  also,  as  beino-  on 
the  spot,  and  ask  for  leave  to  go  into  the  library 
and  consult  books ; and  I have  invariably  given 
an  introduction,  seeing  that  they  are  respectable 
persons,  to  read  in  the  library  for  three  months  at 
a time. 

2505.  Sir  JSdiocird  Grogan .]  Have  literary 
gentlemen,  pursuing  literary  studies,  ever  ex- 
pressed to  you  the  importance  of  the  principle  of 
allowing  the  books  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
to  be  lent  out?— Yes;  I have  heard  it  from 
several  persons  who  are  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
suits ; among  others.  Dr.  Waller,  a gentleman 
engaged  in  literature,  Dr.  Anster,  and  Dr.  In- 
gram, a Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  who  has  access 
to  his  own  library,  but  cannot  obtain  books  out 
of  it.  Dr.  Anster  and  Dr.  Ingram  borrow  books 
largely  from  the  library,  for  the  purposes  of 
authorship. 

2506.  They  attach,  therefore,  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  that  privilege  ? — Yes ; I should  fancy 
that  they  would  find  great  difficulties  in  carrying 
on  their  literary  labours  wtliout  something  of  that 
kind. 

2501.  Is  not  that  almost  the  only  remaining 
privilege  belonging  to  a member  of  the  Society  ? 

The  only  substantial  remaining  privilege ; the 
other  privileges  (so  called),  such  as  entrance  to 
the  cattle  shows,  and  so  on,  are  matters  which  the 
Dublin  public  do  not  set  any  very  great  value 
upon. 

2508.  Has  any  substantial  loss  been  sustained 
from  this  practice  of  lending  books? — No;  some 
few  books  have  gone  astray,  but  they  have  been, 
with  the  exception  of  a very  few,  replaced  by  the 
members  losing  them. 

2509.  Practically,  therefore,  the  advantages  of 
the  lending  principle  are  fully  developed  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society ; no  loss  has  been  sustained, 
and  the  privilege  is  very  highly  valued  ? — Cer- 
tainly. I might  add  that  even  if  the  loss  amounted 
to  a considerable  extent  in  the  year,  the  advan- 
tages would  more  than  compensate  for  such  loss. 

2510.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  a witness 
upon  the  same  subject,  as  connected  with  the 
Cambridge  library  ? — Yes. 

2511.  And  you  concurred  in  the  views  he  stated? 
—Yes.  I find  that  the  Advocate’s  library  in 
Edinburgh  js  also  a lending  library.  That  library, 
like  the  British  Museum,  gets  a copy  of  all  books 
published.  They  have  a grant  also,  I believe, 
from  the  Advocate’s  Fund. 

2512.  In  your  opinion,  the  privilege  of  circula- 
tion of  the  books  among  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the 
library,  causing  a more  extensive  use  of  the  books 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  ? — Certainly. 
The  families  of  the  members  peruse  those  books, 
and  the  use  of  the  books  is  thus  greatly  extended. 

2513.  Was  a valuable  library  presented  to  the 
Society  some  time  ago? — Yes;  by  Dr.  J oly. 

2514.  Has 
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2514.  Has  the  Society  yet  been  able  to  pro- 
perly accommodate  it,  so  as  to  open  it  for  the  use 
of  the  public? — Not  properly;  the  books  are 
piled  up  in  the  rooms  unclassified,  for  want  of 
proper  means  to  have  them  arranged. 

2515.  I need  hardly  ask  you  whether  such  a 
mode  of  treatment  of  a valuable  donation  of  that 
kind  is  likely  to  lead  to  subsequent  donations  ? — 
It  is  most  discouraging  to  donors. 

2516.  Has  Dr.  Joly  expressed  any  feeling  of 
that  kiud  ? — No.  And  he  is  resting  on  his  oars 
till  assistance  may  be  obtained. 

2517.  Mr.  George. 1 He  is  preparing  his  own 
gift  for  arrangement  on  shelves,  is  he  not? — Yes. 
Another  small  room  for  the  deposit  of  books  of 
great  value,  while  he  is  arranging  his  library,  has 
been  applied  for ; and  we  are  not  able  to  give 
him  one,  in  consequence  of  our  not  having  the 
means  for  fitting  it  up. 

2518.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  He  is  anxious  to 
have  books  of  special  value  placed  in  a special 
place  for  security? — Yes. 

2519.  You  have  not  been  able  to  accommodate 
him  in  that  respect ? — No.  This  library  consists, 
not,  as  has  been  insinuated  by  a witness,  of  works 
of  theology,  or  of  a sectarian  character,  or  history 
of  one  complexion  only.  Half  of  the  10,000 
volumes,  as  I understand  from  Dr.  Joly  himself, 
consists  of  modern  histories,  including  every  publi- 
cation, even  to  the  leaf  of  a ballad,  published  in 
all  languages,  as  regards  the  First  Napoleon  and 
his  career.  The  remainder  of  the  library  consists 
of  books  of  a miscellaneous  character.  There 
are  about  1,000  volumes  of  Irish  history,  and  an 
immense  collection  of  serials,  so  that  the  other 
half  of  the  library  may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of 
a miscellaneous  collection. 

2520.  It  is  a most  valuable  addition,  therefore, 
to  the  historical  branch  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ? — Most  valuable ; in  fact,  it  is  a 
unique  library. 

2521.  It  could  not  be  purchased  by  money  '! — 
So  I understand. 

2522.  Mr.  George.]  Are  ihcre  not  also  some 
engravings  in  the  collection? — Dr.  Joly  has  also 
given  10,000  engravings ; and  those  engravings 
are  mostly  all  proofs.  I myself  saw  proofs  of  Ho- 
garth’s works  corrected,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
while  they  were  going  through  the  hands  of  the 
engravers. 

2523.  Chairman.]  Are  those  prints  illustrative 
of  the  art  of  engraving? — Yes,  partly  so. 

2524.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Is  the  library  open 
every  day  of  the  week,  during  the  daytime  ? — 
The  library  is  open  every  day  of  the  week,  from 
11  to  5 ; and  three  times  a week  in  the  evening, 
from  half-past  seven  to  half-past  nine. 

2525.  It  is  open  to  the  public  (on  the  nomina- 
tion of  members)  at  those  times,  there  being  no 
time  reserved  for  the  special  use  of  the  members, 
notwithstanding  that  it  Was  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  that  certain  times 
should  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  members  ? — Yes. 

2526.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  What  is  the  average 
attendance  ? — In  the  evening  about  12 ; in  the 
daytime  about  60. 

2527.  Everybody  who  comes  gains  admission 
if  he  appears  to  be  a respectable  person  ? — No ; 
the  rule  is  that  he  must  have  an  introduction 
from  some  member. 

2528.  I understood  you  to  say  that  on  any  re- 
spectable person  applying  to  you,  you  give  him 
an  introduction  to  the  library? — -Yes.  But  I do 
not  suppose  that  more  than  10  or  12  in  a year 

0.69. 


come  to  me  for  that  purpose ; they  have  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  admission  in  other  ways. 

2529.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  A person  is  ad- 
mitted on  the  recommendation  of  a member  ? — 
Yes. 

2530.  So  that  the  member  is  held  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  applicant  ? — Yes. 

2531.  Those  who  have  failed  in  obtaining  the 
recommendation  of  a member  have  in  some  cases 
applied  to  you  ? — Yes. 

2532.  You  stated  that  it  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Library  Committee  to  extend 
that  rule  ? — Yes. 

2533-4.  If  the  relaxation  of  that  rule,  should 
take  place,  as  proposed,  practically  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would  be  in  Dublin 
very  much  like  what  the  British  M useum  is  in 
this  country  ?— Yes,  except  as  regards  the  extent 
of  the  librai-y. 

2535.  That  being  so,  I apprehend  you  do  not 
see  any  very  strong  reason  why  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society’s  Library  should  not  receive  something 
like  the  same  sort  of  liberal  treatment  that  the 
library  which  exists  in  this  country  receives  ? — 
No. 

2536.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  I understood  you  to 
say  that  the  Advocates’  Library  in  Edinburgh 
has  the  right  to  receive  a copy  of  every  book 
published  ? — Yes. 

2537.  Has  that  privilege  been  extended  to  any 
library  in  Ireland  ? — Trinity  College  has  a 
similar  privilege. 

2538.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  That  privilege 
was  never  conceded  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? 
— No. 

2539.  Yet  the  library  of  that  Society  prac- 
tically performs  the  same  functions  in  Ireland 
that  the  British  Museum  Library  does  in  this 
country  ? — Yes,  to  a limited  extent. 

. 2540.  As  far  as  its  means  go,  the  libraries  in 
the  two  places  not  being  identical  in  point  of  ex- 
tent?— Yes. 

2541.  Mr.  George.]  Is  there  not  a very  large 
number  of  valuable  books  kept  in  a portion  of  the 
premises  very  unfit  for  books  of  that  kind  to  be 
kept  in  ? — Y es ; some  of  the  most  valuable  books 
are  entirely  out  of  reach,  being  placed  in  the 
attic  rooms,  and  others  in  the  eaves  of  the  roof. 

2542.  Up  in  the  timbers  ? — Yes. 

2543.  Is  that  a place  where  valuable  books 
ought  to  be  kept,  with  reference  either  to  then- 
use  or  their  preservation? — Every  part  of  the 
bouse  is  so  exceedingly  dry  that  the  books  are  in 
as  good  a condition  in  the  roof  as  they  would  be 
anywhere  else. 

2544.  It  is  a storeroom,  but  not  a library  ? — 
Yes. 

2545.  Is  the  Society  unable,  for  want  of 
funds,  to  fit  up  the  rooms  formerly  occupied  by 
the  museum  as  additional  library  rooms,  to  which 
any  valuable  books  from  the  roof,  and  from  those 
galleries  in  which  some  books  are  now  placed, 
could  be  transferred  ? — Certainly. 

2546.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
Joly  Library ; you  have  not  fimds  to  properly 
shelve  that  library? — Yes. 

2547.  You  are  under  terms  from  Dr.  Joly  to 

give  proper  room  accommodation  (of  course  with 
respectable  shelving)  for  that  valuable  library  ? 
— Yes.  . . 

2548.  Did  he  reserve  the  power  of  resuming 
that  gift  if  the  Society  were  not  in  a position  to 
decently  accommodate  it? — There  is  a condition 

-g-  2 somewhat 


W.  E.  Steele, 
Esq.,  m.d. 

2 June 
1864. 
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W.E.  Steele,  somewhat  to  that  effect  in  the  deed  of  gift,  au 
Esq.,  m.d.  abstract  of  which  I have. 

2549.  He  can  resume  possession  of  it? — Yes. 

2 June  2550.  Sir  Robert  Peel. J After  what  period?  — 
18G4.  No  period  is  named;  but  if  the  Society  should 
be  unable  to  maintain  its  library,  it  shall  go  (if  he 
be  not  alive)  to  any  public  library  that  may  be 
established  in  Dublin ; failing  that,  to  his  next  of 
tin. 

2551.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Though  the  upper 
attics  may  be  very  suitable  as  storerooms,  the 
books  are  not  accessible  to  the  readers  generally, 
are  they?— No;  they  are  not  at  all  accessible 
unless  a porter  were  to  go  up  and  search  for 
them.  There  are  many  evils  which  arise  out  of 
the  present  state  of  tilings  as  regards  the  books; 
for  instance,  there  is  the  impossibility  of  cata- 
loguing them  properly.  We  cannot  have  an 
indexed  catalogue  to  show  the  position  of  the 
books,  as  they  are  at  present  only  placed  tem- 
porarily. Before  long  we  hope  that  we  shall 
have  those  additional  rooms  shelved,  and  then 
the  books  can  be  classified  and  properly  cata- 
logued. 

2552.  As  to  the  purchase  of  books,  is  due  care 
exercised  by  the  Library  Committee  in  pur- 
chasing, and  is  the  Committee  so  constructed  as 
to  ensure  a proper  selection  of  books  ? — I have 
been  present  at  some  hundred  meetings  of 
the  Library  Committee,  and  I can  say  I never 
saw  greater  care  exercised  by  any  body  of  men 
to  make  a proper  selection  of  valuable  books.  We 
have,  fortunately,  on  the  Committee  gentlemen 
who  represent  a large  number  of  the  sciences.  We 
have  Rev.  Dr.  Dickson,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  ; 
Dr.  Wright,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Ingram,  Professor  of  History;  Dr. 
Apster,  Professor  of  Law,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  foreign  literature ; Dr.  Barker,  the  Curator 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
an  excellent  naturalist  and  mathematician ; Dr. 
Sidney,  who  has  a very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  mathematics  and  physics  of  the  higher  order, 
aud  other  gentlemen  who  are  equally  acquainted 
with  other  branches  of  science  or  literature ; and 
by  their  combined  action  the  scientific  and  literary 
part  of  the  library  is  kept  up  as  good  as  it  can 
be,  with  the  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee. 

•2553.  That  is  the  principal  object  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  purchase  of  books  of  that  kind 
1 es ; aud  the  general  regulation  of  the  affairs  of 
the  library. 

2554.  Sir  Robert  Peel']  Is  it  the  practice  that 
a member  who  wishes  that  a particular'  hook 
should  be  purchased,  sends  in  the  title  of  it  to 
the  Library  Committee  ?— There  is  a recommen- 
dation-book lying  in  the  library,  in  which  any 
member  can  write  the  name  of  a hook  which  be 
wishes  should  be  added  to  the  library. 

2555.  That  is  submitted  to  the  Committee  ? — 
fes;  and,  besides  that,  the  booksellers,  Messrs. 
Hodges  and  Smith,  of  Grafton-street,  send  all  . 
the  new  looks  to  the  Library  Committee  every  1 
month  for  inspection;  and  from  their  knowledge  1 

h of  Ak°rSi  “f  ^ P'h-ehase  at  once  1 

Sded  °”sht  to  be  ] 

the2Ootf Gr°San^  BP  **  means  1 
the.  Committee  are  kept  <m  courant  of  all  the  new  i 
woiks  on  scientific  and  literaiy  subjects  ?— Yes ; 1 

Stofesaors  require  any  book  s 

rnder  rjtb  t 0,6  Lib™  <“  once  c 

order  it  without  reference  to  the  Committee.  1 


11  255?.  Sir  Robert  Feel]  What  is  the  amount 

per  annum  that  you  expend  in  the  purchase  of 
books? — About  250 1. 

- 2558.  You  have  900/.  appropriated  for  the 
cl  library,  and  you  spend  250/.  in  the  purchase  of 
e books? — Yes. 

e 2559.  With  respect  to  this  valuable  "iff  of  Dr 
f Joly,  has  any  special  call  been  made  upon  the 
members  of  the  Society  to  obviate  the  contin- 
r Sency  that  might  arise  of  Dr.  Joly  finally  resum- 
3 mg  the  library? — No,  there  lias  been  none- 
, because  the  necessity,  in  fact,  has  not  arisen  We 
5 considerable  hope  that  the  recommendation 
i,  ot  t]lls  Committee  will  meet  the  state  of  things 
f Is  lt1true  tjat,  only  60/.  is  contributed 

; bv  the  members  of  the  Society  towards  the 

- library  ?— It  is  only  occasionally  that,  we  supple- 
l ment,  as  it  were,  the  governmental  departments 

: tor  the  money  which  we  receive  from  members’ 

■ subscriptions  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  other 
l things  in  order;  for  instance,  if  there  be  a loss 

upon  one  of  the  cattle-shows,  which  is  quite  pos- 

■ able,  the  subscriptions  of  the  members  must 
make  good  that  deficiency.  If  there  he  a loss  on 
any  of  the  exhibitions,  a deficiency  in  the  funds 
of  the  School  of  Art  (which,  on  an  average, 
amounts  to  110  /.  a-ycarj,  the  cost  of  printing  the 
Society  s journal,  a portion  of  the  cost  of  general 
maintenance,  & c.,  must  all  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
members’  subscription  fund. 

2561.  You  do  not  get  more  than  60  /.  a-year 
from  all  the  members  of  the  Society  towards  the 
library? — No. 

2562.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  Out  of  the  annual 
subscriptions  of  the  members,  a certain  sum  is 
allocated  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  different 
public  departments  ?— Occasionally. 

2563.  The  amount  so  supplemented  to  the  grant 
l1  , T aPPcars  to  have  been,  in  1861, 

63  1. 1 It  happened  to  be  that  amount  in  that 
year. 

2564  Sir  Robert  Peel.']  Is  it  generally  that 
amount.  It  is  sometimes  more  and  sometimes 
less. 

2565.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Is  it  the  fact  that  the 
council  allocate  the  different  sums  to  the  differ- 
ent departments  ?— -Yes,  of  the  Parliamentary 
urant ; but  there  is  no  distinct  allocation  of  the 
private  funds. 

2566.  Mr.  George.]  Out  of  any  general  funds 
that  happen  to  be  contributed  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Society  by  the  members,  you  occa- 
sionally give  a small  contribution  toward  the 
library  ? — Occasionally. 

2567.  There  is  no  regular  subscription  from  the 
ambers  of  the  Society  for  the  library?— No. 

2o68.  aut  Robert  Peel. ] You  run  the  risk  of 
H f >s  vaiuabie  J oly  Library,  estimated  at  about 
UjUUU  t,  because  the  Society  baa  no  means  of 
properly  accommodating  that  library ; and  yet  you 
lave  made  no  call  whatever  upon  the  members  of 
the  Society  to  obviate  such  a serious  risk  as  that? 

it  is  a thing  that  has  not  been  thought  of, 
because  wc  made  an  application  about  a year  ago 
to  the  Treasury,  for  a sum  of  405  /.  to  shelve  the 
rooms  and  have  them  made  ready  for  the  Joly 
Library ; and  that  application  is,  in  fact,  in  sus- 
pense. 

2569.  Chairman.]  You  made  your  application 
v*  Siim  mon?7  before  you  received  this 
gut  ot  the  Joly  Library,  did  you  not?  — No; 
alter  we  had  received  his  gift  we  made  that  appli- 
cation. The  405  /.  is  in  addition  to  the  1,000  /., 
which  was  put  down  before  the  Joly  Library 
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came  in ; on  our  acquiring  that  gift,  405  7.  in 
addition  was  applied  for  to  the  Treasury. 

2570.  Mr.  George.  ] Is  not  it  the  lact  that  you 
want  largely-increased  accommodation  for  the 
hooks  at  present  in  the  galleries  and  in  the  roof  of 
the  house,  independently  of  the  Joly  Library 
altogether  ?— Certainly. 

2571.  Sir  Robert  Peel.']  Has  Dr.  Joly  made 
any  proposal  to  transfer  his  gift  to  any  other  in- 
stitution?— None  whatever.  I believe  that  he 
has  felt  perfectly  at  case  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
Society  will  have  ultimately  ample  means  allotted 
to  them  for  properly  accommodating  his  library. 

2572.  He  is  alive  still,  is  he  not? — Yes. 

2573.  What  aged  man  is  he  ? — About  50. 

2574.  In  his  deed  of  gift,  as  I understand  you, 
he  stipulates  that  if  the  Society  do  not  find  means 
durin°-  his  lifetime  to  adequately  accommodate  the 
library,  his  family  may  claim  it  ? — With  regard 
to  that,  there  are  two  rooms  in  which  the  Joly 
Library  at  present  is  placed,  and  which  are  shelved, 
■but  in  a very  imperfect  manner  ; and  he  himself 
is  undertaking  the  arrangement  of  the  books.  He 
is,  in  fact,  arranging  them  at  present,  but  not 
with  that  rapidity  which  is  desirable. 

2575.  Mr.  George.]  The  shelving  is  very  in- 
ferior shelving,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

2576.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  Have  you  made  any 
statement  of  that  kind  to  the  Treasury,  that  you 
run  a risk  of  losing  that  gift  unless  you  provide 
proper  accommodation  for  it? — The  Treasury  are 
acquainted,  I believe,  with  all  the  circumstances. 

2577.  How  long  ago  did  you  make  that  appli- 
cation ? — Early  last  session. 

2578.  What  reply  did  you  get  ?— The  Treasury 
Said,  that  until  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  had  recommended  it,  they  could  take  no  ac- 
tion in  the  matter.  The  Department  have,  I be- 
lieve, made  no  recommendation  upon  the  matter. 

2579.  Mi-.  Waldron.]  Was  not  all  this  sus- 
pended pending  the  question  of  the  amalgamation  ? 
— Yes;  that,  in  fact,  has  suspended  action  on  all 
applications. 

2580.  Mr.  Lcfroy.]  Is  not  it  true  that  two 
rooms,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Museum,  have 
been  cleared  out,  and  that  that  valuable  Joly 
Library  lias  been  put  into  those  apartments,  so 
that  the  library  is  secure  at  present  ? — Yes. 

2581.  And  that  the  books  constituting  that 
library  are  not  amongst  those  that  have  been 
alluded  to  as  being  stored  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building? — Yes,  they  are  not  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  building. 

2582.  Mr.  George.]  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
books  belonging  to  the  Joly  Library  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  in  two  small  rooms,  tied  up  in 
bundles  and  laid  upon  their  sides,  on  shelves; 
but  not  arranged  as  any  public  or  private  library 
ought  to  be  ? — They  are  not  arranged ; they  are 
lying  on  the  shelves  as  you  state. 

• 2583.  Do  you  consider  the  shelving  in  those 
two  rooms  suitable  for  any  public  or  private 
library  ? — Certainly  not ; I do  not  consider  the 
shelving  in  any  part  of  the  library  to  be  suitable 
shelving. 

2584.  Confining  yourself  to  the  Joly  Library, 
that  library  is  at  present  in  two  small  rooms, 
which  were  formerly  museum  rooms,  the  shelving 
of  which  is  entirely  unfit  for  a public  library  ? — 
Yes. 

2585.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Joly  himself, 
that  that  shelving  is  not  adequate  for  the  valuable 
library  which  he  has  given  to  the  Society  ?— I 
cannot  state  ; I have  not  asked  him  the  question. 
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2586.  The  books  at  present  are  not  placed  on  W.  E.  Steele, 
shelves  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  are  placed  Esq.,  m.d. 

flat  on  their  sides,  one  on  top  of  the  other  ? — 

Some  are.  a June 

2587.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  They  cannot  be  cata-  1864. 
logued  ? — No. 

2588.  And,  therefore,  they  are  not  available  to 
the  general  public  ? — No. 

2589.  Mi-.  George.]  The  society  has  given  an 
estimate  that  it  would  require  405  7.  to  properly 
shelve  and  arrange  those  rooms  for  the  Joly 
Library  ? — With  regard  to  that,  a little  explana- 
tion is  required.  When  we  got  the  gift  of  the 
Joly  Library,  we  intended  to  place  it  in  the  large 
room,  which  is  used  as  the  reading-room,  and  the 
estimate  is  framed  with  that  view. 

2590.  The  intention  of  the  Society  was  to  re- 
move the  Joly  Library  from  those  two  small  and 
inconvenient  rooms,  to  that  handsome  room  next 
adjoining  the  principal  library  ? — I cannot  say 
exactly  that  that  is  their  present  intention ; these 
rooms,  at  the  end,  are  perhaps  the  most  secure  for 
this  library. 

2591.  Chairman.]  Does  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  run  any  risk  of  losing  this  gift  of  Dr. 

Jolv,  by  reason  of  the  present  inadequate  accom- 
modation ? — No ; I believe  not. 

2592.  Mr.  George.]  You  have  stated  already 
to  the  Committee  that  he  lias  reserved  the  right 
of  resuming  that  gift,  if  proper  and  suitable  ac- 
commodation was  not  provided  for  it ; is  that  the 
case,  or  not  ? — Those  are  not  exactly  the  words 
in  the  deed  of  gift ; but  that  his  family  may  re- 
sume it  if  the  Society  should  be  unable  to  keep 
up  its  library. 

2593.  Chairman.]  At  all  events,  there  is  no 
fear  of  Dr.  Joly  resuming  his  gift? — No;  cer- 
tainly not. 

2594.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  Are  there  any  special 
stipulations  made  by  Dr.  Joly,  as  regards  the  use 
of  the  books  by  the  public  generally? — The  books 
are  not  to  he  lent  out,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
used  in  the  evening  at  all. 

2595.  You  said,  just  now,  that  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  yet  it  appears  that  a 
great  number  of  the  books  belonging  to  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  owing  to 
the  stipulation  in  the  deed  of  gift  of  Dr.  Joly, 
cannot  be  lent  out  to  the  public,  or  read  in  the 
evening? — That  restriction  only  applies  to  the 
books  in  the  Joly  Library,  and  they  can  be  read 
in  the  daytime.  It  only  applies  to  10,000  out  of 
45,000  volumes.  Dr.  Joly  conceives  that  the 
library  could  not  be  possibly  replaced  at  any  cost, 
and  therefore  should  be  placed  in  a position  to  be 
free  from  any  kind  of  risk. 

2596.  Can  you  mention  what  the  special  stipu- 
lations in  his  deed  of  gift,  as  regards  that  restric- 
tion, are  ?— This  is  an  abstract  of  his  deed,'  pre- 
pared by  the  Society’s  solicitor: — "The  books 
shall  be  examined  and  accounted  for  by  the  libra- 
rian of  the  said  Society,  or  his  assistant,  or  other 
officers  appointed  by  the  said  Society  for  that 
purpose,  on  the  26th  of  May  in  every  year,  or 
within  20  days  after.” 

2597.  That  stipulation  has  not  yet  been  com- 
plied with?— Not  as  yet,  because  they  are  not 
arranged. 

2598.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Have  they  yet 
been  put  into  the  possession  of  the  Society  ? — No, 
they  are  in  tire  custody  of  Dr.  Joly  at  present. 
"Authority  for  the  heir  of  the  late  Venerable 
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W.E.  Steele,  Henry  Edward  Joly  and  the  Incumbents  of  the  2604.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  that,  as  it  ig  a 
Esq.,  m.  d.  parishes  of  Castlejordan,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  grant  to  a public  library  in  a certain  sense  it  i 
— — Carberry,  or  Clonsast,  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare,  not  unreasonable  to  apply  to  the  Government  to 
2 June  to  take  part  in  such  examination  and  account,  if  furnish  assistance,  to  enable  them  to  o-ivp  oi,;+0ui„ 
civ,  11  fit  in  TV  9 rri...  • xi.  a ““‘fame 


they  shall  think  fit.  Authority  to  Dr  Jasper 
Robert  Joly,  or  his  wife,  in  certain  events,  or 


accommodation  to  it  ?— That  is  the  ground  of  the 
application. 


such  person  as  he  shall  appoint  by  his  will,  at  all  ^ 2605.  Is  that  the  ground,  also,  on  which  the 


times  to  remove  all  or  any  of  the  said  books,  &c. 
from  the  custody  of  the  said  Society,  for  the  pur- 


Society  tliink  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  ask  the 
Government  to  provide  money  to  meet  the  ar- 


pose  of  examining,  reading,  or  consulting,  or  of  rano-ements  connected  with  the  library  o-enerallv  ? 
having  same  bound  or  re-bound  (the  costs  of  such  — Yes.  ° ^ 

binding  or  re-binding  to  be  defrayed  by  them)  2606.  Chairman.'}  Do  you  think  that  there 
upon  their  undertaking,  in  writing,  to  have  the  ought  to  be  a grant  of  public  money  o-iven  in  a 
same  restored  to  the  said  Society,  except  in  case  case  like  this,  whether  special  privileges  are  re- 
of  loss  or  destruction.  Authority  to  any  one  or  served  for  the  descendants  of  a grantor  • do  vou 
more  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  Dr.  Jasper  know  of  any  similar  instance? — No;  I ’know  of 
Robert  Joly,  of  the  age  of  11  years  and  upwards,  no  similar  instance. 

to  borrow  from  the  said  collection  any  book  or  2607.  Mr.  Waldron.}  The  only  privilege  that 
books  not  exceeding  at  one  time  two  distinct  is  reserved  to  the  relatives  is  the  privilege °of  bor- 
works,  provided  such  receipt  as  is  provided  by  rowing  some  of  the  books  out  ? — Yes.  ° 
schedule  shall  be  given  by  them,  and  which  re-  2608.  But  that  privilege  is  not  to  extend  to 
ceipt,  if  given  on  the  part  of  a minor,  shall  be  some  of  the  things  given,  is  it  ? — No ; anything- 
signed  by  his  or  their  guardian : books  so  bor-  in  sheets  is  not  to  be  lent  out.  ’ J ° 

rowed  to  be  returned  on  or  before  the  26th  day  2609.  Sir  Robert  Peel.}  One  stipulation  in  the 
of  May  next  ensuing  the  date  of  such  receipt,  deed  of  gift  is,  that  the  books  are  not  to  be  used 

If  not  returned  in  good  order  and  condition  after  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ? Yes. 

within  such  period,  double  the  value  of  same,  ac-  2610.  So  that  for  the  hours  durin°-  which  the 
cording  to  amount  specified  in  catalogue,  to  be  library  is  open  in  the  evening,  the  public  are 
paid  by  borrower.  During  default,  in  returning  debarred  from  the  use  of  the  J oly  Li brary  - 
such  book,  or  in  paying  such  amount,  the  privilege  Yes.  Dr.  Joly  is  very  much  against  opemno- 
of  borrowing  to  be  suspended.  Amount  so  to  be  of  his  library  in  the  evening.  He  does  not  choose 
paid  shall  be  applied  in  making  good  the  loss  or  to  run  the  risk  of  having  his  books  used  at  a time 
injury,  and  the  residue  (if  anv)  to  the  improve-  when  there  is  greater  danger  of  fire  than  in  the 
ment  ot  the  collection.  Such  privilege  of  bor-  day  time. 

rowing  shall  not  extend  to  any  sheet  or  print  in  2611.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.}  Have  you  ever 
r col‘eo.tlo°-  T^°  l>neal  descendant  of  Dr.  received  any  donations  of  books  from  any  other 
Jasper  Robert  Joly  shall  be  entitled  to  such  person  than  Dr.  Joly?— We  are  constantly  re- 
pnyilege  until  lie  or  she  shall  have  handed  to  the  ceiving  large  donations  of  books,  which  amount 
libiaiian  of  the  Society  a certificate  of  such  to  a considerable  number  in  the  year.  We  re- 
Dr.  Jasper  Robert  Joly,  or  ceive  from  100  to  200  volumes  and  pamphlets 
his  heu,  foi  the  time  being,  ascertained  as  there-  every  year.  1 1 

inafter  set  forth;  or  if  such  heir  be  a minor,  or  2612.  The  library  is  only  recruited  by  such 
such  certificate  cannot  otherwise  be  conveniently  donations  as  the  Joly  Library,  or  by  gifts  from 
obtained  from  such  heir,  then  the  same  shall  be  societies  and  private  persons,  supplemented  by 

S™sr’,mts  for.the  fr  beinE of  p 


the  aforesaid  parishes,  or  any  two  of  them,  fro-  chase  of  books?— Yes;  those  Bn'th7klemeiiu 
visions  here  follow  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  by  which  the  library  is  kept  no 
“ft™tsUPZ±  SiAobVrtPccl  asked  yon 


rflTir'ps  nf  orant  Li  • I- ° i ' mi-  vreorge,]  Dir  Itobert  Reel  asked  you 

vtSon  theftho  t-d  ?1®“tl0“e]d-  Pror  "hat  proportion  of  the  9001.  and  odd,  that  was 

to  Zke  fno?  thfi  to  f t 6 b0Und  ?Uo,oated  tte  use  of  the  library,  was  laid  out 

tbeZf  in  f dto  a11’  or-Danlr.  Part  m the  actual  purchase  of  books,  and  yon  said  it 

Cr  oTtLf  Zv  mt  to  *3’  P™0n,’  was  260  h,  I think  ?-I  have  a memorandum  here 
that  the  heir  of  the  late  Venerable  Henry  Edward  winch  I had  better  read.  “ Amount  expended 
Joly  shall  be  ascertained  from  among  his  descen-  on  binding  in  the  last  eight  years  or  since  the 
ai“  at  date^dSd*  1°  ^ ™ ‘l,036  whi?h  ' Pateata’  have  been  reoeiyfd,  total,  l’,206 1. 3 s.  4 A, 
descent  of  the  Prt  „7  f ? applicable  to  the  yin.,  on  ordinary  books  391  L 1 a.  4 A,  on  patents 
descent  of  the  Grown  of  England  among  the  815  7.2  s.  In  the  year  tost  ended  (31  March 

2099.  lhis  library  is  given  to  the  Society  m while  that  for  the  patents  came  to  157  Z 11s  9d 

2C60noPO  m STS*  °f  C.°rSe  ?TCe^y-  2614.  Those  paLts?  I Save,  are  sent  by  the 

2600.  We  have  it  m evidence  that  the  Society  Patent  Office  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society?— 
have,  in  the  most  distinct  terms,  declared  that  Yes.  7 oocietyr 

they  are  trustees  for  the  public  ? — Yes.  96T<?  Ts  +i,ai  —ip*  „„„„  • i -,i  x1 

26(11  flmwoHondw  xi  , , 2010.1s  that  gift  accompanied  with  the  con- 

. +V  ?,  entl7,  this  .gentleman  has  made  dition  that  the  Society  must  bind  them  ’—Yes. 
a gift  to  the  pnbho,  constituting  the  Boyal  Dublin  The  condition  originally  was  that  tile  Society 

SIS  ty  DreST°  hh“>  a”d  It  Zy  be  opet 

benefifof  theZemh  J 7 nT  ’ £v  tbc  “"e  and  £“*7  “>  the  Pablic  i K>  that  anyone  calling  at  the 
2602  Dot  ■ .a°d  th- rbI;e-  V ■ Sodetfe  home  oonld  obtain  them. 

wMeh  k ha^Lmd  7,°T  to  ■ 2616'  Does  *>•■“  Ieaa  a very  undue  propor- 

nnfZ  and  nnreSonlTf  ? h3 Je?d  °f  **  ‘;on?te  expenditure  out  of  the  library  grant  upon 
3M  wSlt  T?; ! 1 -,Ilk  n0t  r 41,6  bmdinJ  of  those  Paleats  ? — Undoubtedly, 
an  eo  tlly  Zim!7!6  g'“d  ‘°  "1“™  granlS  °f  e 2617'  50  consider-  ePaak“K  tie 

Ziom»-Y^s  character  on  the  same  con-  Society,  that  it  is  necessary  that  that  condition 

should  be  continued  for  the  preservation  of  the 
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patents  ? — Yes  ; but  not  to  the  extent  that  is  here 
set  down.  In  the  course  of  last  year  the  Library 
Committee,  seeing  what  an  immense  expense 
these  patents  were  entailing,  made  a very  impor- 
tant alteration  in  the  mode  of  binding.  Formerly 
the  plates,  many  of  which  are  very  large,  were 
mounted  separately  on  linen  ; this  caused  a great 
expense,  and  now  they  are  bound  without  being 
so  treated. 

2618.  Is  the  Patent  Office  satisfied  that  you 
should  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  Library 
Committee  by  binding  the  specifications  in  that 
less  permanent  manner  ? — I do  not  think  they 
have  been  asked  the  question. 

2619.  There  has  been  no  objection  raised  to  it  ? 

• — In  fact,  they  do  not  know  it. 

2620.  Sir  Robert  Peel."]  Still  you  admit  that  it 
is  of  the  greatest  possible  utility  to  have  those 
specifications  of  patents  deposited  in  the  library  ? 

X think  that  the  library  ought  to  have  them, 

though  they  are  seldom  consulted.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  inventors  should  have  ready  access  to 
them,  to  ascertain  what  has  been  already  invented. 

2621.  Mr.  George.]  Have  you  ever  asked  the 
Patent  Office  to  give  them  to  you  already  bound  ? 
— No ; I do  not  believe  they  send  out  any  bound. 

2622.  Mr.  Lefrog.]  Are  we  to  understand  that, 
independently  of  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  Joly 
Library,  you  have  ample  room-accommodation  for 
making  the  large  collection  of  books  which  have 
been  described  as  stored  up  accessible  to  the 
public,  and  perfectly  safe  ? — Yes. 

2623.  Provided  you  had  means  for  fitting  up 
the  looms  properly  ? — Certainly.  I may  add, 
from  my  acquaintance  with  many  libraries,  that  I 
think  when  once  that  library  is  arranged,  there 
being  so  many  rooms,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  convenient  and  hiost  useful  libraries  I 
know  of. 

2624.  Mr.  George .]  The  whole  of  the  rooms 
formerly  occupied  by  the  museum  are  capable 
of  being  appropriated  to  the  library  ? — Yes. 

2625.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan .]  There  are  several 
other  libraries  in  Dublin ; none  of  them,  I be- 
lieve, are  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society? — No.  There  is  Marsh’s 
or  Stillingfleet’s  Library,  which  contains  chiefly 
old  books  on  divinity  and  history  ; I do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  are  any  scientific  works  in  it. 

2626.  The  Queen’s  Inns’  Library  is  principally 
a legal  library,  is  it  not  ? — I think  it  is  a general 
library. 

2627.  Is  the  admission  to  it  confined  to  a par- 
ticular class  ? — It  is  principally  for  members  of  the 
legal  profession ; I do  not  know  whether  admis- 
sion is  given  to  others. 

2628.  The  Library  of  Trinity  College  is  ex- 
clusively confined  to  its  own  members  ? — Unless 
persons  may  obtain  special  permission  to  read  in 
it  from  the  Board. 

2629.  Sir  Robert  Peel.']  Are  you  not  aware  that 
the  facility  of  access  to  Trinity  College  Library  is 
about  the  same  as  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
Library  ? — I am  not  aware  that  it  is ; if  re- 
spectable persons  applied  for  admission,  no  doubt 
the  Board  would  not  refuse  them. 

2630.  Chairman.']  Practically,  are  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  regulations  relating  to  admission 
to  Trinity  College  Library  ? — No. 

; 2631.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  There  is  another 
library  called  the  Dublin  Library;  that  is  confined 
to  its  own  members  entirely,  is  it  not  ?. — None  but 
subscribers  can  use  it 

2632.  Sir  Robert  Peel.  1 You  have  heard,  no 
- 0.69. 


doubt,  of  the  proposed  scheme  of  amalgamation  W.E.  Steele, 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Esq.,  m.d. 

Irish  Industry  ; do  you  think  the  Royal  Dublin  

Society  would  be  ready  to  take  upon  themselves  2 June 
the  grave  responsibility  towards  the  public  of  ,864- 
having  an  institution  of  the  importance  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  attached  to  them  ? — 

The  question  of  amalgamation  was  never  before 
the  Society  in  its  corporate  capacity  at  all. 

2633.  Has  not  it  been  discussed  often  before 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — No ; 
never  officially. 

2634.  But  it  has  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and 
freely  discussed  there,  as  I understand?— Never  as 
a distinct  question ; individual  members  have 
expressed  their  opinions,  but  there  has  been  really 
no  expression  on  the  subject  by  the  Council.  The 
Society  has  never  expressed  any  sort  of  anxiety 
that  the  amalgamation  should  take  place;  they  have 
been  simply  passive  in  the  matter. 

2635.  Are  you  aware  what  the  feelings  of  the 
individual  members  are  in  the  matter? — Yes; 
from  what  I could  ascertain,  the  members  were 
in  favour  of  taking  upon  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  discharging  the  functions  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry. 

2636.  They  felt  that  the  Society  would  be  quite 
competent  to  discharge  those  functions  ? — Yes. 

2637.  Do  you  think  that  the  feelings  of  those 
gentlemen  would  be  shared  by  the  people  of 
Dublin  or  Ireland,  generally  ? — I cannot  say. 

2638.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a popular  step 
to  take  to  merge  an  institution  of  the  acknowledged 
utility  and  importance  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  into  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I 
cannot  say  what  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  at  large;  but  I have  heard 
many  persons  speak  in  favour  of  the  amalgamation 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Society. 

2639.  Mr.  George^]  Do  you  consider  that  you 
could  carry  out  the  useful  purposes  of  both  insti- 
tutions, if  such  an  amalgamation  were  to  take 
place  ? — I do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  so  doing. 

2640.  Mr.  Waldron.]  The  form  in  which  the 
proposition  came  before  the  Council  was  this,  was 
it  not:  the  Government  wished  to  know  whether, 
if  they  decided  that  amalgamation  should  take 
place,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
would  accept  the  responsibility  of  discharging  the 
functions  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  in 
addition  to  those  belonging  properly  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ? — The  question  never  came  in  a 
more  distinct  and  definite  shape  before  the  Council 
further  than  this : there  was  a letter  from  Mr. 

Frederick  Peel,  stating  that  the  Report  must  be 
taken  as  a whole,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  Society 
should  accept  it,  the  Government  would,  cany 
out  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission; 
whereupon  the  Society  accepted  the  Report,  so  far 
as  it  related  to  the  Society  itself.  If  the  Govern- 
ment had  chosen  at  that  time  to  have  given  over 
the  functions  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
to  the  Society,  of  course  they  would  have  done 
their  best  to  carry  them  out. 

2641.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  You  think  them  quite 
able  to  carry  out  those  functions  ?— Yes,  I be- 
lieve so,  as  laid  down  in  the  Commissioners’  Re- 
port. 

2642.  Are  you  aware  that  an  important  depu- 
tation from  all  parts  of  Ireland  waited  upon  the 
Prime  Minister,  to  impress  upon  him  the  inadvis- 
ability of  that  amalgamation? — I am  aware  of 
something  of  that  kind  having  taken  place. 

u 4 2643.  And 
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M.J2.  Steele,  2643.  And  that  he  authorised  me  to  state  in 
Esq.,  m.d.  Parliament  that  lie  was  opposed  to  that  amal- 
“ gamation  ? — I have  seen  a report  on  the  subject 
2 r,~ne  in  the  newspapers. 

1 **  2644.  Still,  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to 

Ireland  that  that,  amalgamation  should  take  place  ? 
— As  regards  that,  I can  only  say  the  Society 
could,  I believe,  carry  out  what  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners  in  their  Report. 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  because  those 
functions  are  very  much  the  same  as  they  dis- 
charged before  the  professors  were  taken  from 
under  their  control. 

2645.  Has  it  occurred  to  them  what  they  would 
do  with  the  collections  which  are  at  present  in 
Stephen’s  Green,  seeing  that  they  have  no  accom- 
modation even  for  the  Joly’  Library  ? — The 
museum  building  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
consists  of  two  very  large  rooms : the  under  one 
is  nearly  empty ; the  upper  one,  if  provided  with 
cases,  would  contain  nearly  all  the  collections  we 
have  at  present,  so  that  the  underpart  would  be 
available  for  any  additional  matters  that  might  be 
sent  in. 

2646.  Mr.  George .]  What  is  the  size  of  the 
large  room  below  ? — The  large  room  below  is  200 
feet  long,  by  40  feet  wide. 

2647.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  You  say  that  the 
Society  never  expressed  any  anxiety  for  amalga- 
mation ?— They  never  expressed  any  anxiety  for 
it ; individuals  may  have,  but  the  Society  never 
gave  any  opinion  on  the  subject.  In  the  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Maunsell,  at  the  time  those  resolu- 
tions were  passed  accepting  the  Commissioners’ 
Report,  he  distinctly  stated  that  the  Society  were 
ready  to  accept  the  conditions  of  the  report,  but 
that  they  never  had  applied  or  expressed  any 
anxiety  on  the  matter. 

2648.  You  have  always  lived  on  terms  of  the 
most  friendly  amity  with  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  ?— Yes. 

2649.  There  has  been  no  hostility  and  no 
jealousy  ?— Not  the  least. 

. 2fi50.  Are  you  aware  that  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  in  Ireland  has  stated  before 
this  Committee  that  he,  for  one,  would  at  once 
resign  his  functions  if  that  amalgamation  took 
place  ? — I did  not  hear  that. 

2651.  You  think  that  the  amalgamation  could 

take  place  with  advantage  to  the  public  ? Yes. 

2652.  You  believe,  in  fact,  that  the  public 
duties  of  the  two  institutions  are  analogous  ?— 
lliey  are  somewhat  analogous. 

2653.  Have  you  seen  a letter  from  Mr. 
Adderley  m the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
-L  omimssioners  ? — Y es. 

2654.  Have  you  read  it  ? — Yes. 

2655.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Adderley  en- 
tirely disputes  now  the  correctness  of  the  views 
he  has  there  expressed  ?— I am  not  at  all  aware 
of  it. 

2656.  Do  you  think  his  statements  in  that 
letter  are  correct  ?— Not  altogether. 

^2657.  You  agree  with  what  Professor  Jukes 
said  the  other  day,  that  they  are  erroneous  ?— In 
some  respects ; for  instance,  we  have  not  a double 
staff  of  professors. 

,2658.  Do  not  you  think  it  odd  that  a former 
Vice-President  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  should  have  committed  himself  in  that 
way  ?— I suppose  so. 

2659.  You  admit  that  the  statements  in  that 
letter  are,  as  Professor  Jukes  said  the  other  day, 
entirely  unfounded,  or,  at  all  events,  erroneous  in 


a great  degree?— Mr.  Adderley  might  have  sun- 
posed  there  was  a double  staff. 

2660.  What  he  stated  is  not  the  fact  ? Not  in 

every  respect ; there  is  no  double  staff,  and  no 
double  lectureships ; there  are,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent., double  collections  and  double  building  and 
fitting  grants.  ° 

2661.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  I will  read  to  you 
a question  and  answer  in  the  evidence  of  a former 
witness,  and  ask  you  if  it  expresses  the  meaning 
you  intend  to  convey : “1067.  Do  you  consider 
that  a society  which  is  composed  of  a fluctuating 
council,  and  with  fluctuating  committees,  to  re<*u° 
late  scientific  education,  is  the  proper  methocFof 
giving  that  education  ? — I think  it  might  be  a very 
effective  mode  if  the  practical  education  in  science 
were  handed  over  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
I should  say,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  Royai 
Dublin  Society  have  never  sought  to  have  it 
handed  over  to  them;  that  the  idea  of  amatyama- 
tion,  I believe,  originated  first  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  an  English  Member ; that  the 
Society  never  sought  it,  directly  or  indirectly: 
but  if  the  Government  should  think  fit.  to  hand 
over  the  educational  functions  in  Science  which 
are  now  administered  in  the  two  institutions  exclu- 
sively to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  I feel  quite 
sure  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would  be 
both  able  and  ready  to  carry  them  out.”  Is 
that  what  you  mean  to  convey  to  the  Committee? 
— Yes. 

2662.  You  concur  in  that  statement  ?— Yes. 

2663.  Chairman.]  The  Royal  Dublin  Society 
is  an  Agricultural  Society,  is  it  not  ?— Partly. 

2664.  A Botanical  Society  ? — Yes. 

2665.  It  has  been  a Statistical  Society?— 
They  had  a Statistical  section  many  years  ago. 

2666.  It  embraces  Natural  History  ?— Yes. 

2667 . And  Mineralogy  ? — Yes,  as  part  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum. 

2668.  It  occupied  itself  in  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey at  one  time? — Yes. 

2669.  It  is  keeper  of  a public  library,  is  it  not? 
— Yes. 

2670.  I may  call  it  a Pine  Arts  Society,  inas- 
much as  it  has  Drawing,  Sculpture,  Architecture, 
and  Painting  under  it? — Yes. 

. 26rl.  I presume  that  you  consider  that  it 
is  pretty  multifarious  in  its  objects?— Yes. 

. 2672.  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  very  much  to 
its  advantage  to  have  an  additional  scope  given  to 
it?  Not  for  its  advantage,  but  for  the  advantage 
of  the  public. 

2673.  You  think  it  would  be  able  to  manage 
its  extended  functions  ? — Yes. 

2674.  Is  there  any  other  private  institution  in 
the  whole  world  supported  by  public  funds  which 
embraces  so  many  departments  of  knowledge  ? — 
Not  that  I am  aware  of;  there  niay  be,  but  I am 
not  aware  of  one. 

2675.  Mr.  George.]  Have  you  read  the  evi- 
dence of  Sir  Robert  Kane  given  before  the  Com- 
missioners in  Dublin  in  1862  ?— Yes. 

2676.  Is  this  part  of  the  evidence  given  by 
Sir  Robert  Kane : “ I was  for  a long  time  a 
professor  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  how  zealously  the 
members  worked  to  carry  out  its  objects ; and  I 
fully  believe  that  if  the  amalgamation  took  place 
to-morrow,  the  public  would  not. lose  by  the 
change,  and  the  country  would  not  look  upon  it 
unfavourably.  But  whether  that  should  take 
place  or  not  is.  a question  upon  which  I cannot 
express  an  opinion ; that  is  a question  of  Govern- 
ment 
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meat  polity.  The  Government  founded  that 
other  institution  with  a specific  object,  and  I was 
induced  to  take  charge  of  it.  It  has  not  attained 
the  popularity  which  might  have  been  wished, 
because  it  had  to  struggle  with  disadvantages 
and  hostility.  Whether  it  is  politic  for  the 
Government  now  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  restore 
to  the  Itoyal  Dublin  Society  the  functions  which 
had  been  handed  over  to  the  other  institution,  is 
a matter  altogether  for  the  Government  itself  to 
determine ; but  if  these  functions  are  handed 
over,  I believe  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
will  administer  them  ably  and  honestly,  and  that 
the  position  of  the  Society  would  tend  to  give 
an  amount  of  popularity  to  any  of  its  acts  which 
the  more  youthful  institution  might  be  lon°-  to 
acquire  ” ? — Yes. 

2677.  Do  you  agree  with  or  dissent  from  the 
tenor  of  that  evidence  ? — I am  inclined  to  agree 
with  it,  I agree  with  it  generally;  but  I cannot 
say  whether  the  museum  is  popular  or  unpopular. 

2678.  Sir  Robert  Pecl.~\  t)o  you  entirely  agree 
with  that  statement  of  Sir  Robert  Kane’s? — To  a 
certain  extent  I agree  with  it. 

2679.  Are  you  aware  what  he  meant  by  “ hos- 
tility” there? — No ; I am  not.  I do  not  re- 
member noticing  that  expression  before. 

2680.  Mr.  George  A Was  there  ever  any  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  Sir 
Robert  Kane? — I think  I will  be  able  to  set  that  at 
rest.  In  the  year  1854,  the  Minute  constituting  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  was  sent  over  to  the 
Society  for  their  assent;  and,  after  a deputation 
had  waited  in  London  on  the  Board  of  Trade 
(who  at  that  time  exercised  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art),  a certain  modi- 
fication was  effected  which  originated  the  com- 
mittee of  lectures.  That  committee,  which  was  a 
body  composed  half  of  members  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  half  of  nominees  of  the 
Government,  were  to  regulate  the  lectures  common 
to  both  institutions ; and,  on  such  modification 
being  assented  to  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
the  Society  passed  the  following  resolution, 
unanimously  : — “ That  the  Society  agrees  to 
adopt  the  propositions  of  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  as  explained 
in  the  report  of  the  deputation,  and  in  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton’s letter,  this  day  read ; and  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  council  to  make  such  arrangements  for 
giving  effect  to  the  same  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  them,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Board  of  Trade.”  The  Society  regarded  that 
arrangement  as  final,  and  manifested  its  readiness 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  fully  and  cordially.  On 
the  9th  November  1854,  that  is,  shortly  after 
this  scheme  came  into  operation,  the  educational 
arrangements  were  inaugurated  by  Sir  Robert 
Kane. in  an  address  which,  at  the  request  of  the 
council,  he  delivered  in  the  Society’s  theatre,  and 
on  that  occasion  they  invited,  by  special  invita- 
tions, a large  number  of  leading  persons  in  Dublin 
to  be  present,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Sir 
Robert  Kane  deliver  the  inaugural  address.  Since 
then,  numerous  specimens  from  the  Botanical 
Gardens  and  the  Museum,  and  apparatus,  have 
been  sent  during  each  course  of  lectures  to  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  About  five  or  six 
years  ago,  a very  large  collection  of  manufactured 
articles  was  transferred  from  the  Society’s  collec- 
tion to  the  collection  in  Stephen’s  Green,  as  the 
Society  considered  it  a more  suitable  place  for 
them,  and  also  a large  collection  of  vegetable 
products  from  the  Botanical  Museum  were  also 

0.69. 


sent  to  the  museum  in  Stephen’s  Green.  On  the  jv  E Sleek 
recommendation  of  the  library  committee,  the  Eso.’.md/ 
Society  gave  the  same  facilities,  as  regards  the  - -- — ' 

borrowing  of  books,  to  the  professors  in  the  2 June 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  as  were  enjoyed  by  1864. 
ihe  members  or  professors  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  itself.  There  happen  to  be  only  two 
that  were  not  members  of  the  Society,  but  they 
have  the  same  privileges,  as  regards  our  library, 
that  our  own  members  have.  I may  also  adcl 
that  1 have  myself  heard  Sir  Robert  Kane,  in 
several  of  his  annual  addresses,  speak  in  eulogistic 
terms  of  the  Society,  and  their  cordial  co-operation 
in  carrying  out  the  system  of  education  through 
the  instrumentality  of  both  institutions;  so  that  I 
think  there  is  very  little  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  ever  mani- 
fested any  hostility  or  jealousy  towards  the  Mu- 
seum of  Irish  Industry. 

.2681.  Mr.  George.']  You  do  not  think  when 
Sir  Robert  Kane  used  this  expression,  “it  has 
not  attained  the  popularity  which  might  have 
been  wished,  because  it  had  to  struggle  with  dis- 
advantages and  hostility,”  he  had  reference  to  any 
hostility  shown  to  him  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  or  its  members  ? — I am  sure  lie  had  not. 

2682.  Sir  Robert  Peel .]  Did  I understand  you 
correctly  to  say  that  you  believed  the  general 
feeling  to  he  that  the  amalgamation  would  he 
advantageous  to  the  public  ? — I did  not  say  the 
general  feeling,  1 said  that  I had  heard  it  ex- 
pressed by  several  people  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Society. 

2683.  You  are  aware  of  what  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ?— I 
have  learnt  it  for  the  first  time  in  this  room. 

2684.  You  are  aware  that  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  took  an  active  and  earnest  interest  in  what 
concerned  the  welfare  of  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

2685.  Are  you  not  aware  that  when  it  occurred 
to  him  and  the  Government  of  that  day  to  estab- 
lish the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  that  probably  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  might  be  serviceable  for  that  end,  and 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Government  of  the 
day  declined  to  entertain  a proposition  of  that 
nature  ? — I never  heard  that. 

2686.  Are  you  not. aware  that  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  particularly  in  Hew  the  great  distinction 
which  it  was  desirable  to  establish  between  the 
functions  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  which 
he  was  then  about  to  form,  and  the  functions  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  viz.,  that  the  functions  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  continue,  as 
heretofore,  exhibitional,  while  those  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Irish  Industry  should  be  educational  ? — 

No,  I was  not  aware  of  what  was  the  partition 
pointed  out  until  we  received  the  Minute  of  1854. 

•The  way  in  which  the  Museum  became  converted 
into  an  educational  establishment  was,  in  fact,  by 
removing  the  educational  branches,  heretofore 
carried  on  by  the  Society,  to  it. 

2687.  Therefore,  it  must  have  occurred  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  did 
not  adequately  fulfil  the  educational  functions, 
which  he  thought  might  he  better  discharged  by  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry? — A new  system  was 
started  at  that  time,  which,  judging  by  the  Report 
of  1854,  it  was  contemplated  that  the  Society 
should  not  carry  out.  The  Report  of  1854  declared 
that  the  Government,  seeing  that  it  was  desirable 
to  carry  out  a more  perfect  and  extended  system 
of  industrial  education  throughout  the  country, 

X adopted 
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adopted  this  plan  of  having  a certain  number  of 
lectures  transferred  to  Stephen's  Green.  The 
Royal  Dublin  Society  were  very  unwilling  to 
lose  their  professors  and  their  educational  func- 
tions, and  to  become  merely  exhibitional;  and 
they,  therefore,  remonstrated,  and  it  was  on  that 
remonstrance  that  that  modification  of  the  creation 
of  the  committee  of  lectures  was  made,  by  which 
arrangement  the  two  institutions  were,  as  it  were, 
linked  together. 

2688.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  views  were  to  keep  them  distinct  ? — I pre- 
sume so. 

2689.  Do  you  believe  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  are  now  so  changed  as  no  longer 
to  render  the  maintenance  of  that  distinction 
profitable  tq  the  country  which,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
man  who  took  so  great  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  Ireland,  was  then  thought  necessary? — My 
humble  opinion  is,  (I  can  only  state  my  own 
belief  ),  that  the  Society  can  fulfil  any  educational 
functions  imposed  upon  it.  It  has  had  for  nearly 
a hundred  years  lecturers  attached  to  it ; they  have 
been  the  most  eminent  men  that  could  be 
obtained  at  the  time.  The  Society  had  a very 
small  grant  for  those  educational  purposes,  and  the 
lecturers  were  merely  to  give  what  are  called 
popular  lectures,  and  they  gave  them  with  great 
benefit  to  the  public  ; but  a systematic  course  of 
instruction  was  never  proposed  to  them  to  be 
carried  out.  That  was  a new  thing  that  was  first 
called  into  existence,  at  least,  so  far  as  Ireland 
was  concerned,  by  the  Minute  of  1854,  and  at 
that  time  the  Society  said,  in  a Report  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Government  at  the  time,  that  they  ■were  ready 
and  capable  of  doing  what  was  proposed  in  that 
Report. 


2690.  It  is  still  your  opinion,  that,  supposing 
the  amalgamation  were  to  take  place,  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  would  be  able  to  exercise  the 
functions  hitherto  performed  by  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  with  so  much  efficiency  aud 
success  ? - I believe  so : at  the  same  time  I wish 
to  be  understood  that  I do  not  express  any  wish 
on  the  subject,  I merely  give  what  is  a mere  cold 
opinion ; I believe  they  can  carry  it  out. 

2691.  Mr.  George.]  If  the  Government  should 
determine  that  that  should  be  done  ? — Yes. 

2692.  But  the  Society  have  never  asked  that 
it  should  he  done  ? — No. 


2693.  Sir  Robert  Peel.-]  Would  they  be  in- 
disposed to  ask  for  it ; would  they  prefer  to  leave 
things  as  they  are?— It  would  be  difficult  for  me 
to  answer  for  the  Society. 

2694.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  With  regard  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  what 
is  the  present  condition  of  the  Museum  ?— The 
Museum  consists  of  two  large  apartments,  200 
feet  long  by  40  feet  wide  each ; the  upper  room, 
which  is  the  main  room,  consists  of  a floor  and 
two  galleries  which  run  round  it;  a little  more 
than  a quarter  of  the  first  gallery  is  supplied  with 
glazed  cases ; several  glazed  cases,  not  all  of  the 
same  pattern,  in  consequence  of  the  old  cases 
being  mixed  up  with  the  new,  stand  on  the  floor. 

,®,l}P.Per  g8hery  has  a series  of  cases  for  the 
eX-i  r °Q  m‘nera^s>  running  round  the  hand 
rad  of  the  gallery,  but  the  under  apartment  is 
entirely  destitute  of  furniture  and  fittings. 

2695.  The  building  is  completely  erected? — 
Ihe  budding  is  complete. 

2696.  Is  it  in  a fit  condition  to  exhibit  the 


objects  in  the  Society’s  possession  ?— Certainly 

2697.  Not  in  any  one  of  the  rooms  ? — No. 

269S.  The  rooms  being  only  half  furnished  ?— 
Not  more  than  a fourth  furnished. 

2699.  You  want  mouey  from  Parliament  to 
enable  you  to  furnish  those  rooms  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public? — Yes. 

2700.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
Society  have  in  their  possession  a large  collection 
of  minerals  and  fossils,  and  objects  of  that  kind, 
intended  to  be  placed  in  those  rooms  when  they 
are  ready  to  receive  them  ? — Yes. 

2701.  A large  collection  ? — Yes. 

2702.  Has  the  subject  been  brought  under  your 
notice  officially  by  the  gentleman  in  charge  of 
them? — Not  officially;  helms  acquainted  me  with 
it  from  time  to  time,  and  I know  it  myself 

2703.  Are  you  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  col- 
lections?— Yes  ; I am  very  well  acquainted  with 
them.  We  have  a very  large  collection  of  birds, 
about  2,500,  are  unstuffed  and  in  boxes  in  the* 
store-rooms  of  the  house.  There  is  a small  col- 
lection 0 { mammalia,  which  is  occasionally  en- 
larged by  donations.  Wc  have  a very  lar»e 
collection  of  shells,  not  more  than  half  of  them 
being  displayed  to  the  public  view.  We  have  a 
very  large  collection  of  minerals,  which  I believe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  British  Museum,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  largest  collection  of  minerals  in 
any  museum  in  the  kingdom,  only  about  half  of 
the  specimens  being  displayed. 

2704.  Arc  you  able  to  say  whether  there  is 
any  large  collection  of  carboniferous  fossils? — 
There  is  a good  collection  of  carboniferous  fossils, 
presented  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  of  yellow  sand- 
stone fossils,  a very  fine  collection  of  sub-fossils, 
such  as  the  cave  bear ; the  extinct  elephant  and 
deer,  and  such  like — a large  collection,  but  not 
displayed. 

2705.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  to  the 
Committee  that  there  was  only  one  case  exhibited 
of  fossils  of  that  character  ; does  that  arise  from 
want  of  cases  to  exhibit  them  or  from  want  of 
specimens  to  exhibit  ? — From  want  of  cases. 

2706.  Are  those  collections  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  by  gift? — The  purchases  are  few  indeed 
*n  tke ^Museum;  they  are  mostly  all  gifts. 

2707.  What  is  the  amount  allocated  of  the 
Government  grant  to  the  Museum  ?—£.  650 
altogether. 

2708.  £.  650  is  all  that  is  allowed  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  maintenance  of  that  branch  of 
the  Society  ? — Yes,  including  250 1.  for  the 
salary  of  the  Director ; 150 1.  for  the  Professor 
of  Mineralogy;  and  547.  12s.  for  the  wages  of 
the  porters. 

2709.  £.  450  of  that  goes  in  payment  of  officers’ 
salaries?- — Yes.  Then,  for  specimens,  prepara- 
tions, freights,  and  contingencies  1951.8  s.,  making 
a total  of  650 1. 

2710.  Can  you  say  how  much  of  that  195  l.  8 s. 
is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  specimens  ? — I think, 
on  the  average,  about  30  l.  a-year. 

2711.  It  has  been  stated  that  a large  proportion 
o£  the  balance  is  expended  in  freights  of  the  dona- 
tions which  persons  make  to  the  Society ; is  that 
the  case  ? — A very  large  proportion  is  expended 
on  freights. 

27 12.  You  have  a large  collection,  but  you  are 
unable  to  prepare  it  for  display  from  want  of 
funds  ? — Certainly. 

2713.  How  are  the  specimens  of  Zoology  pre- 

pared 
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pared  now  for  exhibition  ? — There  is  one  attend- 
ant. who  has  been  instructed  by  Dr.  Carte  in  the 
manipulation  of  skinning  and  stuffing  of  animals ; 
he  is  the  only  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry 
that  out. 

2714.  Chairman.']  Are  those  specimens  ar- 
ranged on  any  particular  principle;  is  the  arrange- 
ment a general  one  or  a typical  one  ? — Typical, 
as  much  as  possible.  It  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  make  it  a general  museum. 

2715.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Your  purchases 
are  limited  to  about  30/.  a year? — Yes.  For 
ten  years  the  whole  amount  spent  in  purchases 
was  373  1.  10  s. 

2716.  Chairman.]  Who  is  responsible  for  the 
purchases? — The  committee  and  the  director. 
The  director  informs  the  committee  that  it  is 
desirable  a certain  purchase  should  be  made,  and 
he  advises  with  the  committee  upon  it.  Many  of 
the  committee  are  naturalists  themselves,  and 
when  they  hear  of  collections  for  sale,  they  bring 
it  before  the  director,  so  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  a mutual  council  of  the  committee  and  the 
director. 

2717.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  You  have  applied 
to  Parliament  for  a grant  of  4,500  l.  for  the  pur- 

ose  of  making  the  museum  rooms  fit  for  the  ex- 
ibition  of  those  collections? — Yes;  the  sum  of 
4,500  l.  has  been  applied  for,  for  completing  the 
building  and  having  it  furnished  with  cases  for 
receiving  those  collections. 

2718.  With  regard  to  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
has  the  recent  arrangement  made  of  opening  them 
on  the  Sunday  worked  satisfactorily  ? — Perfectly, 
with  one  exception ; there  is  not  room  for  the 
people  in  the  conservatories,  and  I have  under- 
stood from  the  curator  that  there  is  a great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  passing  through.  The  passages 
are  exceedingly  nanrow,  and  the  dresses  of  the 
ladies  knock  down  some  of  the  pots. 

2719.  Has  any  proposition  been  put  forward 
by  the  Society  for  increasing  the  accommodation 
there,  in  order  to  obviate  that  inconvenience? — 
There  has  been  a proposition  put  forward  by  the 
curator,  Mr.  Moore,  for  doubling  the  houses  of  the 
conservatories,  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  atlvew. 

2720.  Have  the  Society  approved  of  that?— 
The  committee  and  the  Council  have  approved  of 
it ; it  has  never  come  formally  before  the  Society. 
No  doubt  they  would  approve  of  it,  because  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  such  a thing  is  required.  _ 

2721.  Is  there  any  other  pressing  want  in  that 
department  ? — There  is  a very  pressing  want  for 
a museum.  W e require  a building  for  a museum 
of  economic  botany,  similar  to  that  at  Kew;  we 
have  a nucleus  for  such  in  the  collection  formed 
after  the  Exhibition  of  1853,  which  is  a very 
valuable  collection  of  specimens.  _ I am  sorry  to 
say  they  are  becoming  decayed,  in  consequence 
of  the  unsuitableness  of  the  present  building. 
If  a sum  were  allocated  for  building  a suitable 
house  for  such  a purpose,  it  would  become  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  instructive  adjuncts  of  the 
garden. 

2722.  You  think  it  most  important  that  that 
should  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic ? — Certainly ; it  is  as  much  required  in  Dublin 
as  it  is  in  London  or  Edinburgh. 

2723.  In  the  application  you  made  for  a special 
grant  was  that  item  included? — iTes.  It  was 
estimated  roughly  at  1,000/. ; but  lately  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Board  of  Works  has  made  an  estimate 

0.69. 


for  it,  and  he  has  put  down  the  sum  at  3,000  7.  T 
for  the  erection  of  this  building  and  the  fittings. 

2724.  Mr.  George.]  Where  are  those  speci- 
mens now  ? — In  the  iron  house  in  the  gardens. 

2725.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Has  any  propo- 
sition been  made  to  increase  the  salary  of  the 
curator,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inadequate  ? — 
There  has  been  a desire  expressed  on  the  part  of 
the  Society  that  he  should  have  a slight  increase 
— an  increase  of  25  /.  a year.  It  was  increased 
by  25  /.,  with  the  assent  of  the  department, 
when  the  gardens  were  opened  on  Sunday ; but 
the  Society  are  anxious  that  it  should  be  increased 
to  225  /. 

2726.  There  is  a grant  annually  made  of  150  /. 
or  160  /.,  in  addition  to  what  was  formerly  made, 
in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  gardens  on 
Sunday  ? — Yes. 

2727.  Does  that  increase  of  salary  of  25  /. 
form  any  part  of  that  ? — No. 

2728.  That  extra  grant  appears  to  be  applied 
exclusively  to  police  ? — That  is  an  erroneous 
statement  introduced  into  the  estimate ; it  is  not 
strictly  applied  to  police,  but  to  pay  the  ordinary 
workmen  additional  wages  for  attending  on  Sun- 
days, to  pay  for  additional  labourers  required  on 
other  days  in  putting  the  place  into  order  after 
the  great  concourse  of  people  on  Sundays,  and 
for  sundry  contingent  expenses,  such  as  gravel- 
ling, &c. 

2729.  Did  the  Committee  approve  of  this  in- 
crease in  the  salary  of  the  curator  ? — Decidedly ; 
it  was  on  their  recommendation,  as  well  as  on  that 
of  the  Council  and  Society,  that  it  was  given. 

2730.  Does  the  Botanical’  Garden  depend  on 
donations  to  any  extent  for  its  specimens  ? — Yes ; 
the  quantity  of  purchases  made  in  the  Botanical 
Garden  is  very  small  indeed;  I believe  smaller 
than  those  made  in  the  museum.  The  curator  is 
sent  on  a tour  every  year;  he  goes  to  foreign 
countries,  and  effects  exchanges  with  foreign 
botanical  gardens  and  similar  establishments,  to 
a very  great  extent.  Last  year  he  visited 
Norway)  and  Sweden.  And  the  Committee 
should  be  aware  that  two  years  ago  he  obtained 
in  this  way  the  finest  tree-fern  that  exists  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  a lady  in  the  south  of 
England,  which  is  of  great  value. 

2731.  Is  not  there  an  arrangement  by  which 
young  men  are  taken  into  the  garden  and  taught 
gardening  ? — The  arrangement  is  a private  one 
made  with  the  curator.  Young  men  enter  them- 
selves as  apprentices  to  him. 

2732.  Thereby  spreading  a knowledge  of  gar- 
dening in  its  highest  departments  throughout  the 
country  generally  ? — Yes,  and  of  botanical  sci- 
ence. 

2733.  Is  there  any  peculiar  privilege  granted 
to  the  members  of  the  Society  of  recommending 
young  men  for  admission  as  apprentices? — No. 

2734.  How  are  they  admitted  ? — The  curator 
himself  admits  them.  The  curator  takes  in  those 
young  men  on  the  payment  of  a small  fee. 

2735.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  of  the 
insufficient  extent  of  the  present  garden  ? — The 
curator  has  frequently  called  attention  Id  .the  fact 
that  there  is  a piece  of  ground  adjoining  that 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  acquire,  in  order  to 
extend  the  grounds.  This  contains  five  or  six 
acres,  which  in  the  course  of  a few  years  must 
fall  in  to  the  Society,  and  the  curator  is  anxious 
to  anticipate  that  time  and  get  that  ground. 

2736.  In  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  the 

x 2 garden 


V.  E.  Steele, 
Esq.,  m.d. 

2 June 
.1804. 
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IV.  £1.  Steele,  garden  itself,  is  the  garden  so  arranged  as  to  be 
Esq.,  m.d.  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  public,  there  being 
~ a special  garden  for  plants  used  in  medicine,  and 
2 June  jn  the  Arts,  and  so  on  ? — rt  is  admirably  arranged 

1 °4-  in  that  respect.  We  have  in  one  garden  the 

botanical  arrangement,  in  which  the  natural 
system  is  adopted,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be 
the  scientific  garden  ; that  does  not  apply  to  the 
conservatories,  in  which,  of  course,  plants  of 
different  orders  are  placed  side  by  side.  Then 
there  is  the  economical  garden,  in  which  plants 
used  in  the  Arts,  in  dyeing,  tanning,  and  so  on, 
are  placed  together.  There  is  a section  for 
medicinal  plants ; also  one  for  forage  plants,  and 
• plants  used  for  food. 

2737.  Therefore,  a person  desirous  of  studying 
the  nature  of  those  particular  species  of  plants 
has  great  facilities  for  doing  so  in  those  special 
gardens? — Yes:  and  a useful  little  handbook  has 
been  prepared  by  the  curator  which  gives  the 
fullest  information  on  all  those  points. 

2738.  Is  fuel  an  expensive  item  in  the  expen- 
diture of  the  garden  ?— Very  large,  indeed,  and 
it  is  increasing;  for,  with  the  addition  of  the 
large  houses,  of  course,  large  consumption  of  fuel 
must  take  place.  The  present  consumption  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  wants  of  the 
garden. 

2739.  Is  the  grant  inadequate  for  the  purpose 
of  Ike  garden  ? — Quite  inadequate. 

2740.  You  have  no  means  of  supplementing 
that  grant?— No. 

2741.  Has  any  application  been  made  to  Par- 
liament on  the  subject? — No  application  has  been 
made  to  Parliament  for  an  increase  of  the  annual 
grant,  because  the  Society  are  anxious  to  have 
their  house  put  in  order  before  they  send  in  any 
application  for  an  increased  grant ; but  recently 
the  question  of  an  increase  of  the  grant  for  the 
expenditure  in  the  garden  department  has  been 
considered  by  the  Council. 

2742.  Is  it  the  case  that  people  who  have  dis- 
covered any  new  manures,  send  them  to  the 
garden  to  be  experimented  upon? — Yes. 

Ye^743’  rJ"iieir  VaIuC  is  there  tested  practically  ?— 

2744.  Has  that  been  found  to  be  useful?— 
Most  useful. 

2745.  Is  there  a professor  of  botany  connected 
with  the  hociety  ?— The  professor  of  botany,  Dr. 
Harvey  is  not  exactly  connected  with  the  Dublin 
bociety  further  than  that  his  services  are  avail- 
able to  a certain  extent.  He  is  one  of  the  pro- 
lessors  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
common  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

.,  2+74l-  Ifc  is  recommended  by  the  Commissioners 
that  the  professorship  of  botany  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ?— Yes  , 

.?,747-  In  immediate  connection,  I presume, 
with  the  Botanical  Garden?— I presume  that  is 

Ss&r be  ” : 

f r48l  Arc  ‘J'f e lectures  given  on  botany  by  , 
the  professor  of  botany  ?_He  gives  one  course  6{  , 
lytures  m the  garden  itself,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  ' 
ot  the  gardeners  and  apprentices.  The  lectures  < 

theif^f1 a ‘T  of  tie  wl'ic1'  is  more  for  1 
ft™  that  o{  Public.  t 

MW.  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  those  t 

wherDrH,^"tte”ded?A“!  on cue  occasion^ 
i • ?a‘J was  unable  to  give  them  from  £ 

™ W Z ™ & general  expression  of  v 

i egret  tiiat  they  were  not  given  then.  t 


e 2750.  Is  there  any  examination  after  the  lec- 
% *uv<;s  so  given  ? — Y es,  the  examination  takes  place 
d m the  Stephen’s  Green  Museum. 
i 2751.  You  were  in  the  room  when  Lord  Talbot 
e ue  Malahide  was  examined  with  regard  to  the 
1 Agricultural  Department  ? — I was.  ° 
e 2752.  Dp  you  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by 
e Jus  Lordship?— Quite;  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
f ment  we  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
l attached  to  the  Society, 
s 2753.  You  consider  that  building  over  Shel- 
, bourn-yard  a matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
!'  t0  the  Society  ?— We  eoukl  not  hold  our  show 
l now  unless  we  had  it,  it  having  been  decided 
that  they  should  not  lie  held  any  longer  on  the 
; lawn. 

i 2754.  In  the  sum  which  you  ask  from  Parlia- 
. ment,  as  a special  grant,  is  1,000  l.  appropriated 
i to  the  roofing  0f  that  space? — £.3,000:  that 
3,000  l.  is  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  up  that 
ground,  and  the  head-rents ; it  is  not  for  bnild- 
■ mgs  at  all  on  that  ground. 

2755.  You  consider  yourselves  justified  in 
asking  that  sum  from  the  Government,  inasmuch 
as  you  propose  to  capitalize  the  rent  of  the  other 
building  ? Yes,  it  was  on  that  ground  that  wo 
asked  it ; the  lawn  was  rendered  by  the  erection 
ot  those  two  buildings  which  have  been  con- 
structed on  it,  an  inappropriate  place  for  cattle 
shows,  and  exhibitions  of  that  kind ; the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  of  making  an  offer  for  this 
ground,  and  we  were  therefore  very  anxious  to 
obtain  it,  and  it  has  been  obtained  through  the 
kindness  and  liberality,  I may  say,  of  our  private 
members,  who  have  agreed  to  hold  themselves 
personally  liable  to  a certain  extent  for  the 
amount  of  the  purchase;  they  have  had  the  hope 
that  Parliament  would  grant  the  money,  or  at 
least  that  the  Government  would  recommend  it, 
and,  therefore,  they  have  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  will  be  released  from  their  re- 
sponsdiility.  I have  here  the  deed  of  guarantee; 
bir  Richard  Griffith  signs  it  for  500 /.,  Mr.  San- 
ders 100/.,  Mr.  Woods  Maunsell  100/.,  the  Lord 
Justice  of  Appeal  200  /.,  and  so  on. 

2/56.  If  you  do  not  intend  to  appropriate  any 
part  of  the  3,000  /.  you  have  asked  for  from  Par- 
liament, to  the  building  on  Shelbourne-yard,  out 
ot  what  fund  is  it  proposed  to  erect  the  building  ? 

lhe  hociety  hope  to  be  able  to  do  that  them- 
seve! ?*.  There  stands  at  present  on  that  ground 
a building  which  has  been  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  machinery  in  motion  at  the 
Exhibition  of  Manufactures,  at  a cost  of  about 
1,600  /. ; and  should  the  receipts  of  the  Exhibition 
not  cover  the  expenditure,  the  contractor  will 
remove  the  building  and  allow  about  5 00  /.  for  it, 
the  guarantors  being  liable  for  the  difference; 
so  that  the  Society  on  paying  the  sum  of  500  /., 
win  become  absolute  possessors  of  the  building. 

r/57;  has  been  stated  to  us  that  the  agri- 
cultural shows  have  been  progressively  improving 
m quality  and  in  productiveness? — Yes,  the 
number  of  animals  sent  is  not  quite  so  great  as 
some  few  years  ago,  but  the  quality  is  improved, 
w lien  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  fees 
charged l foi’  the  entries  of  cattle  are  very  much 
larger  than  they  were  then,  it  may  be  taken  that 
the  shows  are  of  more  importance ; if  not  larger, 
they  are  more  select. 

2758.  What  is  the  amount  given  by  the 
bociety  m aid  of  those  shows  ?—£.  250,  out  of 
which  50  l.  is  paid  for  the  salary  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  shows,  who  is  also  curator  of  the 
museum 
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museum  of  agriculture,  aud  13  /.  for  porters ; the 
remaining  187  l.  going  iu  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
shows. 

2759.  Is  there  apy  reasonable  prospect  of  the 
shows  being  self-supporting  iu  every  sense  ? — Yes, 
after  the  completion  of  this  building  we  shall  have 
the  shows,  I am  quite  sure,  self-supporting. 

2760.  Supposing  the  building  in  Shelbournc- 
yard  be  completed,  and  the  yard  transferred  to 
the  Society,  would  the  premises  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  afford  ample  room  and 
accommodation  for  any  exhibitions?  — Un- 
doubtedly. 

2761.  Is  there  a professor  of  Agrieultual  Che- 
mistry attached  to  the  Society? — -Yes. 

2762.  He  makes  analyses  of  earths,  waters, 
manures,  and  so  on? — Yes;  and  he  gives  two 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  year,  and  also  gives 
laboratoiy  instruction  to  pupils. 

2763.  Does  lie  give  that  laboratory  instruction 
in  a special  laboratory  attached  to  the  depart- 
ment?—It  originally  was  a general  one;  but  since 
the  arrangement  made  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  in  1854,  the  laboratory  has  been 
exclusively  confined  to  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

2764.  In  what  state  is  that  laboratoiy,  as 
regards  apparatus  ? — The  apparatus,  I should  say, 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  is  in  a very 
efficient  state.  The  only  drawback  is  that  the 
yearly  sum  allowed  for  chemicals  and  keening  up 
the  apparatus  is  rather  meagre,  and  probably  the 
analyses,  and  so  on,  cannot  be  earned  on  so  ex- 
tensively as  they  otherwise  would,  if  the  labora- 
tory were  better  supported ; but  the  laboratory, 
as  a laboratory,  is  a very  good  one  indeed. 

2765.  If  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the  two 
institutions  should  take  place,  inasmuch  as  labo- 
ratory instruction  constitutes  a large  branch  of 
the  education  afforded  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  would  the  room  now  used  as  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  be  adequate  for 
the  purpose  of  laboratory  instruction  ? — I think  it 
would.  I hold  in  my  hand  a memorandum  fur- 
nished to  me  by  Professor  Davy,  with  respect 
to  the  chemico-agricultural  department : — 

“ The  duties  of  the  officer  connected  with  it  are — 
1.  To  deliver  annually,  in  the  Society’s  theatre,  two 
courses  of  public  lectures  on  chemistry  applied  to 
agriculture ; 2.  To  give  practical  instruction  to 
working  pupils,  in  the  Society’s  laboratory,  in 
Analytical  Agricultural  Chemistry;  3.  To  perform 
analyses  of  soils,  manures,  agricultural  produce, 
&c.,  for  the  members  of  the  Society  and  the 
public,  according  to  a regulated  scale  of  moderate 
charges ; 4.  To  undertake  such  investigations  of  a 
chemico-agricultural  nature  as  the  Society  or  the 
Council  may  from  time  to  require;  5.  To  be 
responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Society’s 
agricultural  museum ; 6.  In  addition  to  the  duties 
specified,  the  officer  has  to  prepare  the  examina- 
tion papers,  both  for  the  registered  pupils  attend- 
ing his  public  lectures,  as  well  as  for  those  belong- 
ing to  his  laboratory  class,  and  also  to  examine 
the  answers  of  the  candidates  competing  for  the 
awards  offered  by  the  Society  for  superior  answer- 
ing in  the  subjects  treated  of  in  tne  public  lec- 
tures and  practical  laboratory  instruction. 

4 11,885  persons  attended  the  102  lectures  de- 
livered during  the  last  five  years  (the  time  since 
the  re-establishment  of  this  professorship),  which 
gives  an  average  of  116  persons  for  each  lecture, 
•i his,  considering  that  the  subject  cannot  be  made 
so  experimental,  and  consequently  must  be  less 
attractive  to  the  generality  of  audiences  than 
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other  branches  of  natural  science  that  admit  of 
much  more  experimental  illustration,  is  a very 
fair  attendance,  and  does  not  fall  far  short  of  the 
average  number  attending  the  most  popular 
lectures  on  science  delivered  in  the  Society’s 
theatre. 


“ During  that  period,  56  pupils  registered  their 
names  as  attending  the  lectures,  and  about  to 
compete  for  the  awards  offered  by  the  Society  for 
superior  answering,  of  which  53  finally  underwent 
examination,  amongst  whom  are  the  following : — 
Mr.  John  Dowling,  Mr.  Emerson  Reynolds  (who 
is  now  becoming  known  as  an  original  investi- 
gator), Mr.  William  J.  Wonfor,  and  Mr.  Sydney 
P ontifex,  both  of  whom  have  since  been  very  suc- 
cessful pupils  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
and  elsewhere. 


“ Six  courses  of  Practical  Demonstrations  in 
Analytical  Agricultural  Chemistry,  each  course 
averaging  20  in  number,  have  been  delivered 
during  the  last  five  years  in  the  Laboratory, 
which  was  attended  by  48  working  pupils,  giving 
an  average  of  eight  for  each  course. 

“ During  that  period,  up  to  the  close  of  last 
year,  218  analyses  and  examinations  have  been 
made  for  the  members  of  the  Society,  the  public* 
and  for  oi'iginal  research. 

“ The  Professor  of  Agriculture  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  the  efficiency  of  the  Agricultural  Museum, 
and  has,  since  his  appointment,  afforded  the  cura- 
tor of  the  Museum  much  assistance  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  improvement  and  improved  classification 
of  the  specimens  there  exhibited,  being  enabled  to 
do  so  from  his  having  visited  several  of  the  British 
and  Continental  museums  of  agriculture,  aud  is 
now  engaged  in  making  out  a food  collection  for 
it,  as  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ; but  in 
this  useful  undertaking  he  is  much  crippled  by 
the  want  of  a chemical  assistant,  and  the  insuffi- 
cient funds  for  working  his  department.” 

2766.  You  have  stated  that  it  is  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  Professor  to  make  analyses  for 
members  and  others  applying  for  them ; is  he 
called  upon  to  do  that  frequently?  — Yes;  .lie 
makes  a large  number  during  the  year  for  pay- 
ment. 

2767.  You  have  also  stated  that  practical  in- 
struction in  chemistry  is  given,  in  the  laboratory, 
to  the  pupils  attending  his  class ; what  fee  do 
those  gentlemen  pay  for  that  instruction? — I 
think  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry.  I think  the  fee  for  the  course  of  lec- 
tures is  3 s.  6 J.,  but  the  fee  for  the  laboratory 
course  is  1 ?. 

2768.  Is  that  the  fee  charged  in  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  ? — I believe  it  is  the  same. 

2769.  You  mentioned  that  the  Professor  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Davy ; is  he  any  con- 
nection of  the  late  Professor  Davy  ? — He  is  a son 
of  the  late  Professor  Davy,  who  was  for  a long 
time  connected  with  the  Society,  and  I believe  he 
is  a grandnephew  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

2770.  He  has  not  raised  any  objection  to  acting 
as  Professor  under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
has  he? — Ko;  he  has  always  been*  connected 
with  the  Society. 

2771.  As  to  the  Agricultural  Museum,  what 
state  is  it  in  ? — It  is  in  a very  fair  state ; it  is  not 
placed  in  a very  attractive-looking  building,  but 
the  building  is  tolerably  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
pose, The  building  was  formerly  the  stabling 
attached  to  Leinster  House ; altogether  it  has  a 
very  agricultural  look  about  it.  The  under  part  is 
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W.E.  Steele,  rather  damp,  but  it  has  been  very  much  improved 
y Esq.,  m.d.  i.:'  Sate  by  having  additional  lights  placed  in  it. 

~~  2772.  Are  there  not  scientific  meetings  held 

3 sfi  ne  fr°m  dme  to  time  at  the  Dublin  Society,  at  which 
l864-  scientific  papers  are  read? — Yes,  there  are  monthly 

scientific  meetings,  at  which  any  person  is  at 
liberty  to  read  papers  on  any  scientific  subject; 
and  such  oi‘  those  papers  as  are  considered  worthy 
of  publication  and  suitable  are  published  in  the 
Society’s  Journal,  which  is  published  at  the  ex- 
pense, and  not  out  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant.  I 
should  mention  that  one  great  advantage  of  the 
journal  is  that  it  is  sent  to  all  foreigu  societies, 
and  we  get  a very  large  number  of  journals  of 
their  proceedings  in  return. 

2773.  Is  it  necessary  to  ask  permission  from 
the  Council  of  the  Society  to  read  a paper  ? — A 
person  desiring  to  read  a paper,  unless  he  is  very 
well  known,  must  submit  the  paper  to  the  Com- 
mittee Evening  Meetings,  who  ascertian  whether 
the  subject  is  a suitable  one  or  not. 

2774.  What  are  the  expenses  attending  those 
evening  meetings,  and  out  of  what  fund  are  they 
defrayed  ?— The  expenses  attending  them,  in- 
cluding the  publication  of  the  Journal,  are  about 
200  Z.  a year,  and  they  are  provided  for  entirely 
out  of  the  fund  arising  from  the  subscriptions  of 
the  members 

277.5.  There  is  an  exhibition  of  manufactures 
at  present  going  on ; I believe  the  Society  assists 
that  exhibition  also  ? — Yes  ; there  is  a small  grant 
in  aid  of  these  exhibitions,  of  150/.  a year,  which 
is  allowed  to  accumulate  for  three  years  until  the 
time  of  the  exhibition  is  about  to  take  place, 
when  it  may  be  considered  to  be  sufficient  in 
amount  to  start  it;  but  latterly  those  exhibitions 
have  grown  so  very  large  that  we  are  obliged  to 
look  to  the  general  public  to  guarantee  their  ex- 
pense. For  instance,  for  the  one  going  on  at 
present,  there  is  a guarantee  fund  subscribed, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  10,000/.,  though  we 
only  asked  for  3,000  /.  A large  number  of  those 
guarantors  are  members  of  the  Society.  The 
Society  has  no  means  ivhatever  to  pay  for  any 
loss  that  may  arise  from  those  exhibitions,  and 
the  public  has  generously  come  forward  on  this 
and  other  occasions,  and  in  effect  said,  “ If  you 
hold  the  exhibition,  wc  will  bear  the  loss  if  there 
be  one.” 

27/6.  The  exhibitions  are  earned  on  under  a 
Committee  of  the  Society  ?— Yes,  the  Committee 
of  Manufactures. 

2777.  One  of  the  Standing  Committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society  ?— Yes. 

2778.  The  readiness  of  the  public  to  contribute 
to  the  guarantee  may  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  the  confidence  felt  on  the  part  of  the  public  in 
the  management  of  the  institution  ?— No  doubt. 

-779.  If  there  were  any  distrust  on  the  part 
ol  tbe  public  respecting  the  way  in  which  those 
exhibitions  are  carried  on,  do  you  think  that  the 
public  would  join  that  guarantee  fund?— I do 
not  think  so. 


2780.  Has  there  been  any  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  Council  with  regard  to  the  present 
position  oftte  Society  anti  the  fhnds  necessary  to 
place  it  in  full  working  order  f—Tes.  I have 
two  returns  here,  which  have  been  prepared  by 

necessary  to  complete  the  several  d^artoenfs  of  Sfe*’  “Si80.0”'  A™  ,l  00me  ‘f,*! 

the  Society,  and  the  other  shows  the  sums  that 
would  be  required  to  properly  maintain  it,  if  those 
departments  were  put  into  a state  of  efficiency. 


2781.  Does  the  first  estimate  to  which  you 
have  referred,  namely,  the  money  necessary  to 
put  the  Society  in  full  working  order,  fail  short 
ol  or  go  beyond  the  9,500  /.  winch  you  originally 
asked  for  ? — It  goes  beyond  it.  These  are  the 
items:  For  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
4,500/.  (that  is  the  same  as  we  have  already 
asked  for);  Library  fittings,  and  furniture  for  the 
General  Library,  1,000/.;  and  for  Dr.  July’s  Li 
brary,  405/.  10s.  We  have  already  asked  for 
1,000  /.  for  the  Library  ; therefore  that  is  an  in 
crease  of  405  /.  10  s.  For  the  Botanic  Gardens 
the  original  estimate  put  in  was  1,000  /.,  for  the 
erection  of  a Botanical  Museum.  On  application 
to  the  architect  of  the  Board  of  Works  he  o-ave 
me  the  following  items,  which  have  been5  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Council.  Museum  of  Botany 
and  fittings  for  same,  3,000  /. ; doubling  the  con- 
servatories, 3,000/.  ; nursing  and  propagating 
houses,  425  /. ; Curator’s  residence  (whiefi  in  a 
very  few  years  will  fall  of  itself),  700  /. ; and 
apartments  for  pupils  (which  are  necessary  to  be 
put  up  in  case  the  conservatories  are  doubled,  be- 
cause the  present  pupils’  apartments  are  at’ the 
rear  of  the  conservatories),  300 1. ; and  for  com- 
pleting-  the  large  palm-house,  230  /.  That  makes 
7,655  /.  for  the  Botanical  Gardens,  the  sum  asked 
for  before  being  1,000  /.  Then  flic  Agricultural 
Department  3,000/.,  as  before;  making  a sum 
total  of  16,605  /.  instead  of  9,500  /.  (27 ic  Esti- 

matef was  handed  in. — Vide  Appendix.) 

2/82.  That  estimate  which  you  have  just 
handed  in  has  been  recently  carefully  considered 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society?— 
les.  The  other  estimate  gives  the  sums  that 
would  be  required  for  maintaining  the  several 
departments  when  once  those  departments  were, 
put  in  order.  Agriculture : Professor’s  salary 
to  be  raised  from  150 1.  to  200  /. ; that  is  the 
sum  recommended  in  the  Report,  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. In  this  Return  the  present  scale  and  the 
proposed  scale  are  both  placed  side  by  side. 
Curator  of  Museum  and  Superintendent  of 
Shows,  salary  1 50  /.  1 1 is  recommended  that  he 

phould  have  25  /.  additional.  He  is  a most  de- 
serving officer,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  him,  our 
agricultural  shows  would  not  be  so  efficiently 
conducted  as  they  are.  Laboratory  porter’s 
wages,  52  /.  That  would  be  the  same  under  the 
proposed  scale.  Then  museum  porter’s  wages, 
26  /. ; that  would  be  the  same.  Museum  contin- 
gencies, 62  Z. ; that  would  be  the  same.  Tem- 
porary contingencies,  120/.,  which  was  a tem- 
porary vote  for  putting  the  Museum  in  order ; 
that  is  struck  out.  Then,  for  prizes  at  shows,  107  /.; 
that  is  the  same.  Laboratory  expenses,  raised 
from  28  l.  to  50/.,  those  being  short  every  year; 
m fact,  28  l.  is  not  at  all  sufficient,  and  that  is  in- 
creased to  50  l.  for  the  purchase  of  chemicals  and 
apparatus ; and  an  assistant  chemist  is  added,  at 
100/. 

2783.  Do  you  know  the  amount  applied  to  labo- 
ratory  expenses  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry? 
—1  believe  it  is  100  /. ; in  the  Museum  of  Dish 
Industry  there  is  an  assistant  chemist,  an  officer 
which  we  also  have  applied  for.  Such  an  addition 
is  quite  required,  for  it  is  not  within  the  power  of 
a single  man  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  depai’tment 
which  he  has  unrW  


‘u“,uup  -tucuyses,  anct  so  on.  Then  I come  to  tne 
Botanic  Garden.  The  curator’s  salary  would  be 
raised  from  200  7.  to  225  /.  Then  there  would 
require  to  be  a curator  of  the  Botanical  Museum, 
if  it  should  be  established,  whose  salary  is  put  at 
751.  i 
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75  7. ; rents  would  be  the  same,  163  7. ; labourers’ 
wa^es,  fuel,  and  incidents  are  raised  from  983  7. 
to  1.363 7. ; it  is  quit  e impossible  to  get  on  with  the 
small  number  of  hands  and  the  low  rate  of  wages  at 
present  paid  to  the  men.  Then  there  is  the  extra 
sum  for  Sunday  opening,  150  /.,  which  is  the  same 
in  both  cases.  The  total  sum  on  the  proposed  scale, 
for  the  Botanic  Garden,  would  be  1,976  /.  (which  is 
not  a very  large  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  a gar- 
den of  43  acres  in  extent),  as  against  the  present 
scale  of  1,496  7.  Then,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History : the  Director’s  salary  at  present  is  250  l., 
and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  that  to  300  l. ; his  whole 
time  is  occupied.  The  salary  of  the  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  and  Mining,  and  Keeper  of  Minerals, 
is  proposed  to  be  raised  from  1507.  to2007.  Porter’s 
wages  (three  additional  porters  being  required), 
making  200  7.  instead  of  54  7.  12  s. ; when  the 
public  are  admitted,  we  require  a man  constantly 
in  each  room ; in  every  room  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum there  is  an  attendant.  For  contingencies, 
purchase  of  specimens,  outfit  for  lectures,  and 
mineralogical  expenses  generally,  195  7.  8 s.,  was 
allowed.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  that  to  550  7. 
Then  it  is  proposed  that  there  should  be  two 
assistants  in  the  Museum,  250  7.,  that  being  a new 
item,  and  a taxidermist  at  100  7. 

2784.  Is  there  any  person  connected  with  the 
Society  who  is  a taxidermist  ? — Only  the  porter 
I have  spoken  of,  and  who  is  tolerably  well  skilled. 
He  has  been  taught  the  art  of  stuffing  bird-skins 
by  Dr.  Carte.  He  gets  a salary  ot  only  50/. 
Then,  retiring  allowance  to  Dr.  Scouler,  1007. 
The  total  proposed  scale  for  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  being  1,700  7.  as  against  650  7.  Then,  in 
the  Library , we  have  librarian’s  salary,  200  7.  That 
would  be  the  same  under  the  proposed  scale ; and 
clerk’s  salary,  907.,  that  would  also  be  the  same. 
There  would  require  to  be  two  additional  porters 
for  attending  to  the  library,  if  the  library  were 
opened  two  or  three  additional  evenings  of  the 
week,  and  that  item  would  be  raised  from  917.  to 
200  7.  Then, for  the  purchase  and  binding  of  books, 
5007.  is  at  present  allotted ; and  for  incidental  ex- 
penses, 49  7.  8 s.,  making  549  7.  8 s.  We  have  ap- 
lied  for  1,500  7.  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
inding.  The  total  increase  for  the  library  is  from 
930  7.  8 s.  to  1,990  7.  Then  Establishment — The 
Assistant-Secretary’s  salary  is  increased  from 
300  7.  to  400  7.  The  registrar  and  housekeeper’s 
salary  from  200  7.  to  300  7.  The  salary  of  the 
Secretary’s  clerk  from  75  7.  to  120  7.  He  is  the 
only  officer  I have  to  assist  me,  and  his  whole 
time  is  taken  up ; he  is  so  efficient,  that  he  can 
attend  Committees  and  Councils  when  I am  absent. 
The  salary  of  the  Registrar’s  Clerk  is  proposed  to 
be  increased  from  40  7.  to  607. ; and  the  hall  porter’s 
salary  from  52  7.  to  60  7.  Four  porters  to  be  increased 
froml56  7.  to  180  7. ; two  additional  are  proposed 
to  be  added  at  39  7.  each,  making  78  7.  Three 
housemaids,  as  at  present,  72  7.  16  5.,  and  three 
additional  are  proposed  to  be  added,  making  54  7. 
Then,  pensions  to  two  late  masters  of  the  School 
of  Art,  the  same  as  before,  49  7.  19s.,  making 
for  the  establishment  a total  of  1,374  7.  15  s.  as 
against  the  present  scale  of  945  7.  15  s.  Then 
Incidentals — printing,  stationery,  and  advertising 
would  be  450  7.  as  against  350  7.  at  present. 
Fuel  and  light  250  7.  instead  of  182  7.  Insurances 
would  be  increased  from  57  7.  to  150  7.  At  present 
the  insurances  are  quite  inadequate.  Liveries 
would  be  increased  from  80  7.  to  108  7.  Inci- 
dentals— house,  sundries,  and  cleansing  would  be 
increased  from  33  7.  17  s.  to  100  7.,  and  additional 
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liveries  for  new  library  porters  and  museum 
porters,  54  7.,  being  an  increase  in  incidentals 
from  702  7.  17  s.  to  1,112  7.  The  total  increase 
being  from  5,650  7.  to  9,204  7.  ( The  Estimate  was 
handed  in. — Vide  Appendix .) 

2785.  That  estimate  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Yes. 

2786.  Had  most  of  the  items  of  increase,  speci- 
fied in  that  estimate,  been  already  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  evidence 
taken  by  them? — Not  all  of  them. 

2787.  Most  of  them?— Some  of  them  had. 
Those  with  reference  to  the  Botanical  Gardens 
had.  With  respect  to  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  Committee  sent  to  the  Commissioners 
a much  larger  estimate  in  than  is  put  down  there ; 
but  the  Council  reduced  it. 

2788.  Had  the  salaries  of  the  officers  ? — Not  in 
a very  definite  shape. 

2789.  Mr.  Waldron.']  On  what  ground  ? — They 
thought  that  it  was  too  large  compared  with 
that  for  the  rest  of  the  institution. 

2790.  Sir  Edward  Groyan.~\  If  the  amounts 
included  in  those  two  estimates,  the  one  for  put- 
ting the  Society  in  a proper  state,  and  the  other 
for  its  annual  maintenance  in  a proper  and  effi- 
cient state,  were  granted,  the  Society  might  then 
be  considered  to  be  in  efficient  working  order? 
— Certainly. 

2791.  If  it  be  ultimately  decided  to  carry  out 
the  proposed  system  of  amalgamation  referred  to 
in  tne  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  what  addi- 
tional expense  would  then  be  required  beyond 
what  you  have  now  stated  ? — I do  not  think  it 
would  require  any  additional  expense  to  carry 
out  the  proposition  for  amalgamation  as  proposed 
by  the  Commissioners. 

2792.  I presume  that  the  popular  lectures  that 
have  been  given  in  the  Society  are  very  highly 
valued  by  the  members  themselves  ? — Chiefly,  I 
think,  by  the  public.  They  are  valued  by  the 
members  too  ; but  I think  it  is  by  the  public  at 
large  that  they  are  valued,  judging  by  the  large 
attendance. 

2793.  Was  the  experiment  ever  tried  of  making 
a small  charge  for  achnission  to  those  lectures  ? — 
Yes;  after  the  year  1836  it  was  tried  for  a short 
time,  and  it  was  obliged  to  be  abandoned,  from 
the  small  number  of  people  who  availed  them- 
selves of  it. 

2794.  The  object  of  the  lectures  was  defeated 
by  making  a small  charge ; the  public  did  not 
attend  ?— Not  in  any  great  numbers. 

2795.  The  present  system  is  found  to  work 
beneficially  ?— Yes  ; and  the  opinion  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  at  the  end  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  1836,  is  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
those  free  popular  lectures. 

2796.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before 
this  Committee  that  so  strong  a feeling  is  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  the  sectarian  or  political 
opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  that  gentlemen  have  an  objection  to  re- 
ceive education  within  their  walls ; and  that 
statement  ha3  been  made  particularly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  name  of  Mr.  Dowling.  Have 
you  ever  heard  any  objection  of  the  kind  raised 
before? — Never. 

2797.  Was  Mr.  Dowling  ever  a pupil  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society? — Yes. 

2798.  He  attended  the  lectures  ? — Yes. 

2799.  Regularly? — I suppose  so;  and  he  under- 
went an  examination  and  obtained  a prize.  I 
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have  the  examination-paper  here  which  lie  wrote 
himself. 

2800.  Therefore,  the  statement  that  was  made, 
that  he  entertained  a strong  objection  to  placing 
himself  under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  on  ac- 
count of  the  political  or  sectarian  opinions  of 
that  body,  could  not  have  been  well  founded  ? — 
Certainly  not ; it  must  be  a mistake  altogether. 

2801.  Mr.  Waldron.']  Are  you  certain  that,  it 
is  the  same  person  ? — I es ; the  paper  in  his 
handwriting  settles  the  question. 

2802.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  In  fact,  he  did 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  Society  ? — Yes ; I have 
here  a return  of  all  the  persons  attending  at  the 
lectures  and  at  the  laboratory  instruction ; and 
this  return  not  only  refutes  that  statement,  but 
also  another  that  was  made,  that  only  two  per- 
sons paid  for  instruction  in  the  Society’s  labora- 
tory ; for  we  have  had  a number  varying  from 
10  to  15  who  have  gone  in  for  examination  for 
prizes  each  year  in  each  of  the  two  courses. 

2803.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Who  could  not  have 
gone  in  for  examination  if  they  had  not  paid  for 
the  course  ? — Just  so  ; they  are  registered  pupils. 

2804.  Sir  Edieard  Grogan.]  Wliat  was  the 
number  of  registered  pupils  ? — I do  not  know  the 
number  of  registered  pupils,  but  10  or  15  went 
in  for  examination. 

2805.  Probably  the  number  of  registered  pupils 
would  be  considerably  greater  than  those  who 
went  in  for  examination  ? — They  probably  would. 

2806.  What  was  the  average  number  of  those 
attending  at  the  examination  ? — It  varied  from 
10  to  15. 

2807.  Yon  are  speaking  of  the  examination  in 
agricultural  chemistry  ? — Yes. 

2808.  If,  therefore,  it  has  been  stated  to  this 
Committee  that  the  number  of  paying  pupils  for 
laboratory  instruction  was  only  two,  that  would 
not  be  correct?  — Certainly  not.  I may  also 
mention  that,  looking  at  the  returns  of  pupils 
who  have  obtained  prizes  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  I find  amongst  them  the  names  of  many 
who  were  pupils  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

2809.  Attending  at  both  ? — Yes. 

2810.  A statement  has  been  made  to  the  Com- 


mittee that,  when  the  Zoological  Society  gave 
some  public  lectures  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  the  members  of  the  Zoological 
Society  were  unable  to  obtain  aecoinmodatimi  in 
consequence  of  the  seats  being  preoccupied  by 
members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; is  that 
the  case? — I think  that  there  must  have  been 
some  mistake  about  that.  I have  taken  some 
pains  to  look  into  that  matter,  and  I find  that  at 
the  courses  of  lectures  given  in  the  theatre 
about  two  years  ago,  the  theatre  on  no  occasion 
was  full. 

2811.  Chairman.]  How  many  persons  is  the 
theatre  capable  of  holding? — Between  400  and 
500. 

2812.  That  includes  the  part  devoted  to  mem- 
bers, and  the  other  part  ? — Yes.  The  only  occa- 
sion upon  which  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  lent 
its  theatre  to  the  Zoological  Society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lectures,  with  which  I am  acquainted  since 
my  appointment  in  the  year  1853,  was  in  the  year 
1861,  when  six  lectures  were  delivered  by  lec- 
turers appointed  by  the  Zoological  Society.  The 
numbers  attending  them  were  95,  147,  145,  176, 
178,  and  325,  anil,  inasmuch  as  the  theatre  ac- 
commodates between  400  and  500  persons,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  inconvenience  referred  to 
could  have  then  taken  place.  There  were  other 
courses  of  lectures  given  by  the  Zoological 
Society  some  years  ago,  long  before  I had  any 
connection  with  the  Society.  I asked  a member 
of  the  Society,  who  was  then  and  is  still  a leading 
member  of  the  Zoological  Society,  whether  any 
member  of  the  Zoological  Society  was  prevented 
attending,  in  consequence  of  the  room  being  filled 
by  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? and 
he  said  that  there  was  one  gentleman  only  who 
went  in  as  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
not  being  a member  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and 
that  gentleman’s  name  he  mentioned  to  me. 

2813.  Every  gentleman  in  the  room  on  that 
occasion,  except  one,  was  a member  of  the  Zoo- 
logical^ Society  ? — Yes,  or  bad  to  obtain  a ticket 
of  admission. 

2814.  Or  who  had  obtained  a ticket,  given  him 
by  the  Zoological  Society? — Yes. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Lefroy. 

Sir  Colraau  O’Loghlen. 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Colonel  Luke  White. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  GREGORY,  Esq.,  in  tile  Chair. 


The  O’Conor  Don. 
Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Leader. 


William  Edward  Steele,  Esq., 

2815.  Sir  Colman  O' Lo</hlcn.~\  Who  prepares 
the  estimate  that  is  forwarded  to  the  Science  and 
Art  .Department?— The  Registrar  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  White,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  submits  it 
to  the  Finance  Committee,  and  he  then  gets  the 
authority  of  the  Council  for  it. 

2816.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  esti- 
mate forwarded  for  the  year  1864,  and  the  pre- 
vious estimates,  in  any  material  item?— There 
was  an  estimate  sent  in  on  our  part,  which  has  not 
been  followed  out  in  the  printed  estimate  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament. 

2817.  That  I believe  is  from  a mistake  ? — So 
I understand. 

2S1S.  Look  at  the  item  for  rent  and  taxes? — 
Rents,  rates,  taxes,  and  insurances  in  the  year 
ending  1864,  503  7.;  for  1865  it  was  put  in  2207.; 
it  was  reduced  by  the  sum  of  283  /. 

2819.  What  does  that  2837.  represent? — It 
represents  the  rent  of  the  lawn. 

2820.  By  whose  direction  was  the  rent  of  the 
lawn  taken  off  the  estimates? — By  the  direction 
of  the  council. 

2821.  Were  you  present  when  it  was  done?— 
les. 

2822.  Can  you  state  the  reason  why  it  was 
taken  off  the  estimates? — The  reason  was  that 
as  the  society  had  given  up  holding  cattle-shows 
on  the  lawn,  and  as  it  appeared  to  be  more  in  the 
nature  of  a private  lawn,  and  less  for  the  public 
use  than.  it  had  hitherto  been,  except  as  regards 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  for  the  Museum  and 
National  Gallery  upon  it,  they  thought  that  the 
public  money  should  not  appear  to  be  paid  for  it 
in  future. 

2823.  Was  not  the  reason  in  order  that  there 
should  be  no  ground  for  saying  that  the  lawn  was 
public  property,  or  was  paid  for  by  the  public  ? 
~ There  was  no  reason  of  that  kind  stated,  but 
it  came  to  that. 

2824.  Had  it  anything  to  do  with  the  question 
of  the  rent  of  the  National  Gallery  ? — I am  not 
at  all  sure  but  that  it  might. 

. 2825.  I believe  there  was  an  allegation  that  if 
it  was  to  be  charged  upon  the  estimates  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  pay  the  rent  of  the  National 
trallery  ? — I heard  it  so  stated. 

2826.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  rent  of 
the  lawn  has  been  taken  off  the  estimates? — Yes; 
it  may  be  said  that  for  the  first  time,  also,  the 
order  ^ Practicall>'  been  disused  and  put  into 
0.69. 


M.  d.,  called  in ; further  Examined. 

2827.  The  balance  of  283?.,  in  order  not  to 
make  any  difference  in  the  estimates,  was  sjiread 
over  different  items  ? — Yes ; the  fact  is  that  the 
society  (or  the  council,  properly  speaking)  has 
frequently  varied  the  estimates. 

2828.  I understand  you  to  say  that  they  have 
never  before  this  year  taken  the  rent  of  the  lawn 
off  the  estimates  ? — Never  till  this  year. 

2829.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  This  reduction,  in 
respect  to  the  rent  of  the  lawn,  enables  you  to 
apply  to.  other  branches  of  the  society’s  opera- 
tions which  were  deficient  in  funds  the  balance 
so  saved  of  the  public  money  ? — Yes. 

2830.  And  you  propose  to  pay  the  rent  of  the 
lawn  out  of  the  private  subscriptions  of  the  mem- 
bers ? — Yes. 

2831.  One  reason  being  because,  up  to  the 
present  time,  your  shows  have  been  held  on  the 
lawn  ? — Yes. 

2832.  And  by  the  new  arrangement  which  has 
been  made,  it  is  more  to  be  regarded  in  the  na- 
ture of  a garden  or  lawn  than  heretofore  ? — That 
is  the  explanation. 

2833.  A good  many  questions  were  put  to  you 
on  the  last  day  relative  to  the  Joly  Library ; do 
you  wish  to  add  anything  now  to  your  evidence 
upon  that  point? — I should  wish  to  make  this 
statement,  as  there  was  some  misunderstanding 
as  to  what  I said,  which  Dr.  Sidney  afterwards 
explained.  Dr.  Joly  having,  in  the  month  of 
February  1863,  announced  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, who  forwarded  his  letter  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  his  intention  of  making  the  re- 
markable gift  of  books  and  prints  to  the  society, 
for  the  use  of  the  members  and  the  public,  an 
estimate  was  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Works 
for  shelving  the  room  now  used  as  a public  read- 
ing-room for  the  reception  of  the  library.  Ap- 
plications were  then  made  to  the  Government  for 
the  money,  but  without  success ; upon  which  the 
library  committee  decided  upon  removing  the 
books  out  of  two  of  the  rooms  which  had  been 
set  apart  for  the  natural  history  section  of  the 
library,  and  devoting-  them  to  Dr.  Joly’s  library, 
and  laid  out  some  additional  money  in  extending 
the  shelving,  so  as  to  render  the  accommodation 
sufficient.  Although  the  shelving  of  those  rooms 
is  of  a very  indifferent  description,  yet,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  better,  Dr.  Joly  appears  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  provisions  the  society  has  made  in  the 
matter ; and  he  has  since  been  engaged  himself 
in  arranging  and  cataloguing  the  books.  The 
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Esq.,  m.d.  ’ the  Joly  Library  I find  amounts  to  405 1.  10s.  curiosity  of  the  general  public,  certain  days  must 
2834.  That  is  the  amount  of  your  application  be  set  apart  for  students. 

8 June  1864.  to  Parliament  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes ; 405  /.  10  s.  2842.  Has  it  been  customary  to  charge  a small 
is  now  required  in  order  to  supply  fittings  in  fee  on  those  reserved  days  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
other  rooms  for  the  books  so  displaced.  Society  ? — Yes,  just  as  at  South  Kensmo-ton. 

2835.  You  being  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  2843.  Is  that  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 

society,  I take  it  for  granted  that  if  any  loss  of  mendations  of  Dr.  Playfair  some  years  a<>o? It 

books  from  the  library,  by  reason  of  their  being  is.  I may  also  add  that  greater  facility  than  that 
lent  out,  had  occurred,  it  must  have  come  to  your  is  afforded,  because  members  have  the  privilege 
knowledge? — Yes.  of  giving  an  order  for  the  introduction  of  any 

_ 2836.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  no  con-  one  who  wishes  it,  without  payment.  J 

siderable  loss,  or  loss  of  any  kind,  has  arisen  from  2844.  As  to  the  library,  has  the  admission  to 
that  system? — I have  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  that  been  extended?  — The  library  has  been 
as  regards  the  losses  in  the  library,  and  I have  open  of  lale  years  in  the  evening,  in  addition  to 
received  information  that  there  have  been  only  its  being  open  from  11  to  5 every° day  ; and  with 
six  volumes  of  books  lost  through  the  lending  regard  to  the  evening  admissions,  I would  men- 
books  to  members  for  the  last  16  years,  the  value  tion  that  the  society  have  always  agreed  with  the 
of  which  would  be  about  4 k 10s.  Science  and  Art  Department  as  to  the  expedi- 

2837.  The  lending  principle,  therefore,  is  no  ency  of  the  library  being  opened  in  the  eveuino-. 

damage  to  the  library,  as  regards  the  loss  of  with  this  difference,  that  the  Science  and  Art 
books  ?— Almost  none.  Department  wished  us  to  put  a small  charge  upon 

2838.  Allegations  have  been  made  in  this  room  the  admission  of  persons  to  the  library  in  the 
by  a witness,  that  the  society  did  not  give  those  evening,  which  the  society  do  not  wish  to  do 
increased  facilities  to  the  public  for  visiting  the  They  wish  it  to  be  free  in  the  eveuino-,  and  they 
museum,  the  library,  and  the  botanical  gardens  wish  also  to  be  enabled  to  open  the  library  every 
which  were  repeatedly  required  by  the  Science  evening  in  the  week  for  the  public ; that  is  to 
and  Art  Department;  is  there  any  foundation  say,  to  the  persons  introduced  in  the  manner 
for  that  statement  ?— Witliin  the  last  few  years  which  has  been  already  described ; but  it  is  im- 
the  different  departments  of  the  society  have  been  possible  to  do  that,  in  consequence  of  the  limited 
thrown  more  open  to  the  public  than  they  had  state  of  our  funds.  It  would  require  two  addx- 
previously  been;  but  with  regard  to  the  museum  tional  porters  at  least,  who  would  relieve  the 
it  is  quite  impossible,  with  the  present  staff  of  others  that  are  in  attendance  in  the  daytime;  for 
attendants,  to  open  it  to  the  public  more  days  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  staff  should  at- 
in  the  week.  It  is  open  three  days  in  the  week  tend  all  day  long,  and  in  the  evening  besides; 
to  the  public  generally,  and  on  two  additional  they  would  have  to  alternate  their  attendance, 
days  m the  week  at  an  admission  fee  of  6 d.,  but  Those  are  the  principal  reasons  why  we  are  so 
they  are  considered  to  be  private  or  students’  anxious  to  have  not  only  an  increased  grant  to 
day  s I he  museum  consists  of  two  large  rooms,  put  the  library  department  into  a state  of  ef- 
eaCoQ,ba1U#  ab°Ut  200  (e-et  l0n,g  by  40  feet  wide-  ficiency,  but  also  an  increased  grant  for  the 

283y.  1 ou  are  speaking  of  the  new  museum?  maintenance;  that  is  to  say,  to  supply  the  in- 
— Xes.  And  consequently  each  room  would  have  creased  cost  of  fuel,  gas,  and  attendance.  If 
to  be  provided  with  two  attendants  at  least,  to  that  were  done,  the  society  would  most  cheer- 
watch  the  collections  aud  give  information  to  the  fully  open  the  library  every  evening  in  the  week. 

P oomaS^hey  paSS  thTgh-  , • . , 2845-  In  fact>  however,  the  society  have  given 

2840.  Uoes  any  analogous  regulation  with  re-  very  greatly  increased  facilities  to  the  public  in 
gard  to  close  days,  or  days  on  which  admittance  respect  of  admission  to  those  two  branches  of  the 
is  obtained  on  the  payment  of  a small  fee,  in  order  society,  the  museum  and  the  library  ?— Yes ; I 
to  attord  students  an  opportunity  of  conducting  think,  practically,  as  fully  as  any  institutions 
their  studies  m the  museum  without  interruption,  here.  J 

ill  any  institutions  in  this  country  ?-Yes.  2846.  What  has  boon  tlie  case  witll  respect  to 
In  the  museum  ot  the  Department  of  Science  and  the  Botanical  Gardens  ? — With  regard  to  the 
ii  i Kensington,  there  are  what  are  Botanical  Gardens,  about  10  or  12  years  ago 

catted  students  days,  when  admission  can  be  they  were  open  upon  only  two  days  of  the  wee!; 
obtained  by  anyone  on  the  payment  of  6i„  in  the  some  slight  increase  was  then  made  to  the  grant, 

same  way  as  at  tire  Boyal  Dublin  Society ; and  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Playfair's  Minute,  and 
the  British  Museum  is  closed  entirely  (except  to  they  were  able  to  open  them  three  days  in  the 

students)  on  alternate  days : the  public  cannot  oh-  week  free  to  the  public,  and  on  two  days  at  6 i. 

torn  admission  at  aU  on  alternate  days.  The  for  adults  aud  3 i,  for  children,  imitating,  as  it 

A ational  Gallery  of  Dublin  is  also  closed  two  days  were,  the  practice  with  regard  to  the  natural 

m the  week,  which  arc  allof+pd  -for  fl-io  t. o .i  


• ,1  i ; „ : — vvm  regam  10  rue  muuitu 

m the  week,  which  are  allotted  for  the  admission  history  museum.  Subsequently  to  that  there  was 
ot  students,  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  a movement  in  Dublin,  aid  I believe  pretty  gene- 
bcience  and  Art  Department,  which,  I believe,  rally  elsewhere,  for  having  Saturday  made  a lialf- 
haa  been  found  to  work  well.  • holiday  j and  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  who 


nArsdkll’  |.^eP®nc^eiJtj74  therefore,  of  the  insu-  were  able  to  escape  from  their  occupations  in  the 
perable  chihculty  which  you  have  described  to  middle  of  that  day,  the  society  added  Saturday 
S.71  i CSpeCt  t0Jhe  Want  of  s„taff>  to  superin-  (from  two  o’clock)  as  a public  day  ; the  conse- 
tenci  and  protect  the  property  of  the  society  in  quence  is,  there  are  two  days  only*,  Tuesday  and 
1 . th^  P^bc  are  you  Thursday,  reserved  as  students’  or  private  days, 

woiua  stm  think  it  advisable  to  reserve  certain  ©n  which  the  public  may  obtain  admission  on  the 
aays,  lor  the  benefit  of  students,  on  which  the  payment  of  6 d.  for  adults  and  3 d.  for  children, 
^blic  should  be  admitted  on  the  payment  of  a In  addition  to  that,  the  gardens  are  open  on  Sun- 
smail  fee  Most  decidedly : in  all  those  mstitu-  days,  from  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
tions,  if  it  be  desired  to  make  them  useful  for  the  2847.  In  all  these  particulars,  therefore,  the 

objection 
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■objection  that  the  society  did  not  afford  in- 
creased facilities  to  the  public  was  not  well- 
founded  ? — No ; I may  add  that  if  you  wish  to 
turn  any  botanical  gardens  to  the  advantage  of 
students,  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  I think 
there  ought  to  be  private  days.  I know  with 
regard  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Glasnevin, 
that  remark  especially  applies,  for  the  gardens 
are  very  generally  used  by  lecturers  on  botany, 
who  bring  their  class,  and  instruct  them  in  the 
principles  of  the  science  from  the  living  plants ; 
and  if  the  students  were  interrupted  by  the  large 
number  of  the  public  who  obtain  admission  on 
public  days,  I believe  it  would  very  much  inter- 
fere with  their  instruction  of  the  students. 

284S.  It  was  also  stated  in  evidence  before  the 
Committee,  that  the  present  entrance  to  the 
museum  from  ICildare-street  was  considered  to 
be  inconvenient  to  the  public,  and  that  there 
should  be  another  entrance  to  the  museum  from 
Merrion-square.  What  is  your  view  upon  that 
point? — The  entrance  at  present  is  by  far  the 
most  convenient  for  the  general  public,  at  least 
for  the  middle  classes,  as  it  is  on  the  most  populous 
side  of  the  city.  It  is  the  general  entrance  to 
the  society’s  building,  so  that  anyone  visiting  it 
may  go  from  one  department  of  the  institution  to 
the  other  with  facility.  I can  hardly  suppose 
that  it  would  be  a desirable  thing  to  make  the 
house  a thoroughfare  (and  the  museum  especi- 
ally), which  it  would  really  become,  were  an  en- 
trance made  on  the  Merrion-square  side.  The 
public  then  would  really  use  it  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  museum  so  much,  as  they 
would  as  a short  cut  in  going  from  ICildare-street 
to  Merrion-square,'  or  vice  versa. 

2849.  Mr.  George.']  Is  there  any  entrance 
whatever  to  the  museum  from  the  lawn  at  the 
back  of  the  house  ? — None  whatever. 

2850.  You  must  enter  the  building  from  Ivil- 
dare-strect? — Yes,  there  is  only  a single  entrance : 
all  public  institutions  .should  properly  have  only 
one  entrance. 

2851.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Arc  you  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  laboratory  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society ; is  it  a commodious  apart- 
ment ? — The  laboratory  is  a very  large  apartment. 
It  is  as  large  as  laboratories  generally  are ; pro- 
bably not  as  large  as  the  two  laboratories  together 
in  Stephen’s  Green,  but  it  is  as  large  as  the  la- 
boratory in  Trinity  College.  It  is  the  usual  size 
of  laboratories. 

2852.  Is  it  fully  adequate  in  size  for  the  in- 
struction of  any  number  of  pupils  who  may  resort 
there  ? — For  the  number  of  pupils  likely  to  be 
taught  practical  instruction  in  the  laboratory,  it 
is. 

2853.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  number 
of  pupils  who  resort  thither  for  instruction?—! 
will  hand  in  a return  of  the  number  of  students 
from  the  commencement,  who  have  attended  the 
examinations  after  the  laboratory  instruction. — 
( Vide  Appendix.)  By  fitting  up  the  adjoining 
rooms  at  the  laboratory  itself,  I know  that  it 
cou'd  be  made  to  accommodate  from  20  to  25 
students  at  a time. 

2854.  If  it  has  been  stated  that  pupils  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  laboratory  instruction  without  the 
payment  of  any  fee,  would  that  be  correct  ? — No, 
certainly  not.  It  has  never  been  free.  The 
payment  is  1 1.  the  course. 

2855.  Do  you  know  whether  the  payment 
exacted  for  the  special  students  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  is  more  or  les3  than  the  payment 
. 0.69. 


required  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — I \v.  E.  Steele , 
cannot  say.  Esq.,  m.d. 

2856.  If  the  statements  have  been  made  that  

only  two  pupils  attended  the  laboratory  instruc-  8 June  1864. 
tion  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  also 

that  they  did  not  pay  for  that  special  instruction, 
those  statements  are  not  correct  ? — No. 

2857.  Mr.  George .]  What  are  the  dimensions 
of  the  laboratory? — The  particulars  will  be  found 
in  a return  which  I will  hand  in.  ( See  Appendix). 

2858.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Have  you  acted 
as  a provincial  lecturer  under  the  committee  of 
lectures? — Yes,  on  two  occasions  I acted  as  lec- 
turer. 

2859.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  their 
utility  ? — I think  them  exceedingly  useful.  The 
lectures  I gave  in  two  provincial  towns  were  very 
well  attended.  From  150  to  200  attended  the 
lectures.  The  result,  I know  myself,  in  both 
cases,  was  to  create  a desire  for  prosecuting  the 
study  of  botanical  science  amongst  some  of  the 
towns-people. 

2860.  Was  that  the  subject  you  lectured  on? 

— Yes;  botany  applied  to  agriculture.  One  was 
in  Dungannon,  and  the  other  in  Auchnacloy. 

An  examination  at  the  last  one,  after  the  course 
was  ended,  and  one  young  man,  a draper’s  as- 
sistant in  the  town,  took  up  the  study  of  botany 
with  very  great  vigour.  Four  or  five  years  after 
the  lecture  he  came  to  Dublin,  on  his  way  to 
Australia,  and  he  brought  me  a large  collection 
of  dried  plants,  which  he  had  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  correctly  named.  lie  had 
learned  his  first  principles  of  the  science  at  my 
lectures. 

2861.  His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
study  of  that  science  by  your  lecture  ? — Yes. 

2862.  You  mention  that  as  a practical  case, 
within  your  knowledge,  of  the  utility  of  those  lec- 
tures?— Yes. 

2863.  What  you  have  just  stated,  as  to  the 
utility  of  those  lectures,  hardly  coincides  with 
the  opinion  communicated  to  the  Chairman,  in  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Dowling.  You  speak  of  this  as 
within  your  knowledge  ? — Y es,  I speak  of  that 
as  within  my  own  knowledge. 

2864.  Has  Mr.  Dowling  himself  ever  lectured? 

—No. 

2865.  Has  he  ever  applied  to  be  a lecturer? — 

I understand  that,  he  applied  in  May  1862,  to  be 
placed  upon  the  list  of  provincial  lecturers. 

2866.  Did  he  apply  more  than  once? — Yes; 
he  again  applied  in  March  1863. 

2867.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Dowling  made 
application  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  lecturers, 
to  give  lectures  in  the  provinces,  was  he  con- 
nected with  the  schools  of  science  under  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  ? — I understand 
that  he  had  been  for  two  years  engaged  in  teach- 
ing classes  under  the  Science  and  Art  .Minute. 

2868.  He  must  have  changed  his  opinion  as  to 
the  utility  of  those  lectures,  if  he  applied  to  be  a ~ 
lecturer,  and  afterwards  condemned  them  in  the 
unmeasured  terms  we  heard  read  out  in  this 
room  ? — I suppose  so. 

2869.  You  say  that  he  never  was  a lecturer? 

—No. 

2870.  But  he  applied  to  be  a lecturer?— 

Yes. 

2871.  Was  he  refused  ? — I believe  so ; I might 
add,  that  considering  the  great  utility  of  those 
lectures,  I quite  concur  with  whaf  the  com- 
mittee of  lectures  have  recommended,  that  there 

y 2 should 
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TV.  E.  Sleek,  should  be  an  increase  of  the  grant  for  them ; 

Esq.,  m.d.  that  the  grant  should  he  increased  from  500  l.  to 

1,000/. 

8 June  1864.  2872.  I presume,  from  your  office,  you  are 

necessarily  acquainted  with  all  the  details  con- 
nected with  the  school  of  art? — Yes. 

2873.  Will  you  state,  shortly,  how  it  is 
managed? — The  school  of  art  is  managed  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  laid  down  for  all  schools 
of  art  in  the  kingdom,  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art ; in  fact  the  council  is  the  com- 
mittee of  the  school. 

2874.  In  other  respects  it  is  the  same  as  any 
other  school  of  art  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

2875.  The  school  is  located  upon  the  premises 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — It  is  located  in  a 
building  specially  appropriated  to  itself,  a very 
extensive  building ; in  fact  the  master  states  that 
the  accommodation  is  better  than  that  of  any 
school  in  the  kingdom ; I will  hand  in  a pro- 
spectus of  the  school  (the  same  was  handed  in — 
Vide  Appendix). 

2876.  You  stated  that  the  council  are  practi- 
cally the  managers  of  the  school  under  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art,  like  other  managers 
of  other  schools  in  the  country  ? — Yes ; they  are 
responsible  for  the  management  of  it. 

2877.  Is  that  school  supported  to  any  extent 
out  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society?  — No;  the  school  is  entirely 
what  may  be  called  self-supporting : at  least,  it 
was  intended  to  be  self-supporting ; but  it  is  not 
really  so,  for  the  society  lias  to  supplement  any 
loss  that  may  arise  from  the  students’  fees  out  of 
its  private  funds ; and  I beg  to  hand  in  a return 
of  the  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  1863-4, 
which  shows  that  the  balance  paid  out  of  the 
society’s  private  funds,  was  last  year  135/.  12  s.  Id. 

( The  same  was  handed  in. — Vide  Appendix). 

2878.  You  have  to  supplement  the  school  out 
of  the  society’s  private  funds  ? — Yes. 

2879.  No  part  of  the  sum  for  the  support  of 
the  school  is  drawn  from  the  public  grant? — None 
whatever. 

2880.  Is  the  school  at  present  in  an  efficient 
state  ?— It  is  in  a very  efficient  state.  It  has  never 
been,  since  its  establishment,  in  so  flourishino-  a 
condition  as  now.  The  number  of  students'5  is 
increasing,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  students 
has  immensely  increased.  In  the  short  time  that 
the  school  has  been  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Lyne,  the  present  head  master,  much  larger 
number  prizes  have  been  taken  in  four  months’ 
working  than  had  been  taken  in  twelve  months 
previously. 

2881.  Do  I understand  you  rightly,  that  the 

pupils  under  the  present  master,  with  four 
months’  instruction,  have  made  greater  progress 
than  with  twelve  months’  instruction  fonnerly  ? 
—Yes.  3 ' 

2882.  Where  were  those  prizes  given  ? 

Li  London.  They  were  not  given  by  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society.  The  pupils’  works  are 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  to  be 
adjudicated  upon  at  South  Kensington. 

2883.  Consequently  there  could  have  been  no 
partiality  to  Dublin  pupils,  shown  by  those  who  1 
awarded  the  prizes  ?— No. 

2884.  You  mean  that  the  works  of  the  pupils 
executed  m the  Dublin  school,  are  sent  to  South  < 
Kensington  to  compete  with  works  executed  by  < 
pupils  m similar  schools  throughout  the  King-  < 
dom.  Yes;  that  general  competition  takes  place  1 
at  a later  period.  The  works  are  first  sent  over  1 


m competition  amongst  themselves  for  what  might 
be  called  a pass  examination,  and  medals  and 
honorary  rewards,  are  granted  for  their  intrinsic 
merits. 

2885.  Among  the  pupils  of  the  school?— 

Among  the  pupils  of  the  school ; and  those  works 
that  have  obtained  prizes  are  afterwards  put  into 
competition  with  the  prize  works  from  every 
school  in  the  kingdom.  3 

2886.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that? 

That  will  not  be  known  for  some  time,  for  the 
examinations  arc  not  over  all  through  the  kingdom 

2887.  Mr.  George.]  What  do°you  mean  by 
saying  that  the  number  of  prizes  taken  in  the 
four  months  was  much  larger  than  in  the  12 
months  before ; were  there  three  tunes  the  number 
of  prizes  ? — A larger  number  of  prizes  have  been 
awarded  on  the  four  months’  work  than  on  12 
months’  work  the  year  previously. 

2888.  By  whom  ?— By  the  Department  of 
ocience  and  Art 

2889.  The  pupils  of  the  School  of  Art  in  Dub- 

lin have  obtained,  in  four  months,  as  many  prizes 
at  the  examination  in  England,  as  they  did  in  any 
12  months  previously  ?— Yes.  3 

. 289°-  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Does  the  society 
give  any  prizes  themselves  to  successful  pupils  in 
their  schools  ? — -Yes,  every  year  they  add  some 
prizes.  There  is  a small  fund  which  they  ob- 
tained from  an  art  exhibition,  of  200  Z.  or  300 Z., 
and  which  they  invested  as  a nucle'113  for  a prize 
fund;  the  dividends  arising  from  that,  though 
small,  enable  the  society  to  give  large  and  small 
silver  medals ; and  those  medals  arc  mostly  given 
in  matters  that  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  do  not  give  prizes  in.  For  instance,  prizes 
are  given  for  a knowledge  of  anatomy,  as  applied 
to  the  fine  arts.  Artistic  anatomy  is  taught  by 
a professor,  who  works  gratuitously  in  the  society; 
he  gives  a course  of  lectures  in  the  year,  and 
there  is  an  examination  Held  at  the  termination  of 
his  course,  at  which  a large  silver  medal  and  a 
small  silver  medal,  for  the  first  and  second  prizes, 
are  given  to  the  best  and  second  best  answers  in 
that  subject. 

2891.  Are  there  any  other  funds  which  the 
society  administered  in  aid  of  the  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts  ? — In  addition  to  that  which  might 
be  called  their  own  fund,  they  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  a fund  of  2,000  /., 
which  was  bequeathed  by  Captain  George  Archi- 
bald Taylor,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  art  in 
Ireland.  The  executors  have  made  that  over  to 
the  society  under  certain  conditions,  which  have 
been  approved  of  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
conjunction  with  them.  The  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety are  joint  trustees  of  the  fund  with  the  exe- 
cutors of  the  will. 

2892.  The  proceeds  of  that  bequest  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  agency  of  the  society  ? — Yes. 

I will  hand  in  a circular  giving  an  account  of  the 
Taylor  prizes,  and  another  circular  showing  what 
prizes  have  been  offered  for  the  next  examination. 
(The  same  were  handed  in. — Vide  Appendix.) 

2893.  Do  I rightly  understand  you  that  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  this  fund,  it  was 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery? 

— Yes. 

_ 2894.  They  considered  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety the  most  efficient  hands  by  whom  this  fund 
could  be  expended,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  testator  ? — They  are  joint  trustees  under 
the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  with  the 
consent  or  at  the  suggestion  of  the  executors. 

2895.  You, 
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2895.  You,  practically,  administer  it  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  trustees? — Yes. 

2896.  Chairman.]  When  did  the  arts  school 
come  under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  ? 
—In  1854. 

2897.  What  was  the  system  of  instruction 
pursued  before  it  came  under  the  department? — 
Perhaps  I might  say  that  it  was  taken  from  under 
the  management  of  the  society  exclusively  in  the 
year  1848,  when  the  schools  of  design  were  esta- 
blished. The  Department  was  not  then  in  exist- 
ence ; the  Board  of  Trade,  who  preceded  them, 
had  the  management  of  the  schools  at  that  time. 
They  established  our  school  of  design  upon  a very 
liberal  basis;  in  fact,  they  added  500/.  a year  to 
the  usual  grant  of  thesociety,  which  was  480  /.,  for 
the  management  of  their  oivn  drawing  school.  So 
the  grant  continued,  till  the  year  1854,  nearly 
1,000/.  a year  for  the  school.  There  was  one 
master  who  was  called  the  head  master,  and  there 
were  four  masters  besides.  In  1854,  or  about 
that  time,  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
came  into  existence,  and  they  started  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  working  all  these  schools  on  the  self- 
supporting  principle. 

2898.  With  regard  to  the  system  pursued  up 
to  the  year  1848,  there  was  some  difference  be- 
tween the  instruction  that  was  given  then  and 
the  instruction  given  now,  was  there  not  ? — The 
system  was  totally  different.  In  the  first  place, 
the  pupils  were  not  required  to  pay  any  fees ; 
they  were  eleemosynary  pupils;  they  obtained 
admission  upon  the  recommendation  of  any  person 
of  respectability  who  introduced  them  to  the 
committee.  They  had  to  exhibit  specimens  of 
their  work,  to  show  that  they  were  not  mere  neo- 
phytes, and  they  were  then  accordingly  admitted 
into  whatever  class  they  wished  to  join,  either  the 
Figure  Class,  the  Architectural  Class,  the  Land- 
scape and  Ornamental  Class,  or  the  Modelling 
Class. 

2899.  The  present  system  is  elementary  in- 
struction, is  it  not? — Yes,  it  does  not  aim  at  so 
high  a standard  as  the  old  system  did. 

2900.  The  present  object  is  to  train  men  to 
become  art  masters  and  designers  for  manufac- 
turers and  so  on,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2901.  The  object  under  the  old  system  was  to 
teach  high  art,  painting,  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture, and  so  on  ? — Yes,  it  went  to  that,  without 
neglecting  elementary  instruction  and  the  teach- 
ing of  ornament. 

2902.  The  original  mode  of  art  teacliing  at  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  embraced  the  functions  of 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy? — Yes. 

2903.  At  present,  while  the  School  of  Ai-t  at 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  fulfils  the  functions 
performed  by  the  establishment  at  South  Ken- 
sington, the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  fulfils 
those  which  are  performed  by  the  lioyal  Academy 
of  London  ? — Yes. 

2903*.  Besides  those  lectures  to  which  you 
have  referred  on  anatomy,  is  there  any  oral  in- 
struction given  in  the  schools? — Yes,  there  are 
lectures  given  on  geometry  and  perspective  by 
the  teachers  in  the  schools. 

2904.  Is  there  any  system  of  inspection  by  a 
rotation  of  visitors  ? — There  is  no  fixed  system ; 
but  occasionally  members  of  the  Fine  Arts’  Com- 
mittee go  in,  from  time  to  time,  and  see  how  the 
school  is  going  on ; but  they  have  a very  efficient 
system  of  returns  by  which  any  irregularity  in 
attendance,  and  so  on,  is  checked. 

^gFrorn  your  experience,  can  you  tell  me 


whether  there  are  many  persons  of  what  I may 
call  the  artizan  class,  who  attend  the  Art  School 
with  a view  to  obtaining  instruction  in  art,  as  ap- 
plied to  manufactures  ? — I have  before  me  a 
return,  which  I will  hand  in,  showing  the  attend- 
ance, the  fees,  and  the  prizes  awarded  at  the  last 
examination ; and  I find  from  that,  that  these  are 
the  numbers  of  the  pupils  on  the  books.  Ladies’ 
drawing  class,  91;  painting  class,  44;  gentle- 
mens’ morning  drawing  and  architectural  class, 
39 ; gentlemens’  painting  class,  7 ; artizans’  even- 
ing drawing  and  architectural  class,  129;  artizans’ 
morning  class  (female),  26 ; artizans’  morning 
class  (male),  12  (the  Witness  handed  in  the  Re- 
turn— Vide  Appendix). 

2906.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Have  you  heard 
any  complaints  of  the  masters  being  insufficient 
in  number  to  give  adequate  instruction  to  the 
pupils ; or  have  you  heard  any  apprehension  ex- 
pressed that  such  might  be  the  case? — Yes,  be- 
fore the  change  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  the 
school,  the  number  of  masters  did  not  appear  to 
be  adequate ; and  the  society  decided  upon  run- 
ning the  risk  of  getting  an  additional  instructor, 
and  they  got  an  art  mistress,  who  has  proved  of 
very  great  value  in  the  school,  in  addition  to  the 
head  master,  and  the  second  master ; and  if  the 
school  progresses  in  the  same  as  at  present,  I 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  add  to  it  a master  of 
modelling,  so  that  we  shall  have  four. 

2907.  You  have  three  at  present  ? — Yes. 

2908.  Are  they  believed  to  be  adequate  to  the 
proper  instruction  of  the  pupils  ? — Yes ; to  the 
number  now  attending  the  schools. 

2909.  As  to  the  erection  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery on  the  lawn,  how  did  that  originate  ? — It 
originated  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Gallery ; and  with 
reference  to  that  I will  hand  in  a statement 
which  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  building  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  ha3 
drawn  up,  and  which  he  has  authorised  me  to 
hand  in — (the  same  7oas  handed  in,  — Vide  Ap- 
pendix.) 

2910.  The  ground  on  which  the  National  Gal- 
lery has  been  erected  formed  part  of  the  lawn  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — Yes,  and  though 
several  years  have  elapsed  (six  years  now)  the 
society  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  arrears 
of  rent. 

2911.  From  that  statement  it  appears  that  the 
National  Gallery  took  that  ground  from  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  at  100/.  a-year,  was  that 
arrangement  reduced  to  writing  ? — No,  it  was  a 
verbal  agreement  between  Sir  Eichard  Griffith  and 
Dr.  Waller,  who  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
society  at  the  time.  There  is  full  proof  of  this 
being  agreed  to  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  in  fact  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  the  following  Minute  of  the 
Department:  “ My  Lords  having  before  them  the 
Act  17  & 18  Yict.  c.  99,  and  correspondence  with 
the  office  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  are  willing 
to  approve  the  arrangement  which  has  been  en- 
tered into  between  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and 
the  Goveraoi's  of  the  National  Gallery,  for  a per- 
petual lease  of  the  portion  of  Leinster-square  re- 
quired for  the  New  National  Gallery  and  Library, 
at  a rent  of  100/.,  provided  the  conditions  of  the 
instrument  conveying  it  to  the  building  trustees 
are  such  as  meet  their  approval.  Norman  M‘Leod, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of  Science  and 
Art. — They  request  to  be  furnished,  without  de- 
lay, with  the  draft  of  the  lease.” 

r 3 2912.  Was 


IV.  E.  Steele, 
Esq.,  m.d. 
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H'.  E.  Steele,  2312.  Was  the  agreement  in  the  nature  of  a 
Esq.,  m.d.  conveyance  or  lease,  or  what  was  it? — A lease. 

„ r ' 2913.  Has  that  iease  been  submitted  to  the 

8 June  1864.  Art  Department?— Yes. 

2914.  And  approved  of  by  them  ? — Yes. 

2915.  Has  it  been  executed  by  the  society  ? — 
It  has  not  been  executed  yet. 

2916.  Is  it  engrossed  and  ready  to  be  exe- 
cuted ? — It  has  not  been  engrossed ; it  has  been 
approved  of  by  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  and  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; and  I 
think  it  has  merely  been  postponed  until  the 
parties  are  in  a position  to  make  a settlement  of 
the  rent,  so  that  the  lease  may  be  executed  at 
the  same  time. 

2917.  You  stated  that  this  draft  conveyance 
has  been  approved  of  by  the  Department.  In 
what  manner  has  it  been  approved  of ; have  they 
signed  it?— To  the  best  of  my  belief,  I saw  the 
draft  in  Sir  Richard  Griffith's  hands,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  it  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

2918.  What  is  the  date  of  the  Minute  you  have 
just  read  ? — November  8th,  1858. 

2919.  Everything  that  that  Minute  required 
to  be  done,  has  been  done  by  the  society,  as  far 
as  they  are  able  to  do  it  ? — Yes. 

2920.  You  stated  that  the  lease  had  not  been 
executed  owing  to  some  delay  connected  with  the 
arrears  due;  what  is  the  amount  of  those  arrears  ? 
— £.  550  now,  I tliink. 

2921.  It  was  with  regard  to  that  100  7.  a-year, 
that  the  proposition  to  capitalize  the  amount  at 
3,000  l.  was  made? — 'Yes. 

2922.  The  object  to  which  the  money  so  capita- 
lized was  to  be  applied,  was  distinctly  stated 
always  ? — Yes. 

2923.  Has  that  object,  namely,  the  purchase 
of  Shelbourne  Yard,  been  approved  of  by  the  de- 
partment?— Yes,  they  have  approved  of  it  through 
their  officer,  Captain  Donnelly,  in  the  Report  he 
presented  to  the  department,  which  is  published 
in  the  Parliamentary  Papers.  That  Report  was, 
in  fact,  the  basis  or  foundation  on  which  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  of  1862  arose;  and  then,  the 
Commissioners  as  a body,  approved  of  it.  I cannot 
say  whether  the  Department  as  a body  has  ap- 
proved of  it  or  not ; their  officer  certainly  did. 

2924.  Captain  Donnelly,  who  investigated  the 
whole  of  the  operations  of  the  society  in  Dublin 
by  their  directions,  so  far  approved  of  the 
purchase  of  Shelbourne  Yard,  that  he  recom- 
mended the  application  of  the  3,000  l.  to  that 
object  ? — Yes. 

2925.  A similar  recommendation  is  contained 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862  ? — 
Yes. 

2926.  As  to  the  professors  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  they  were  formerly  elected  by  the 
society  at  large  ? — And  are  still,  as  many  as  we 
have. 

2927.  I believe  that  the  gentlemen  so  elected 
were,  some  of  them,  most  eminent  in  their 
respective  departments  of  science? — Yes,  we  had 
Sir  Charles  Giesecke,  professor  of  mineralogy, 
Doctor  Scouler  who  is  known  all  over  the 
world  as  a naturalist;  we  had  Sir  Richard 
Griffith,  as  mining  engineer,  we  had  Professor 
Higgins,  who  was  well  Known  as  having  been  the 
first  person,  I believe,  who  originated  the  atomic 
theory,  the  basis  of  modern  chemistry ; we  had 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  and  we  have  now  Professor 
Davy. 

2928.  Those  were  all  gentlemen  elected  by 
the  society  ? — Yes. 


2929.  The  operation  of  the  society  in  the 
election  of  their  professors,  cannot  be  held  to 
have  been  injurious  to  the  advancement  of 
science? — There  could  not  possibly  have  been 
better  selections  by  any  body,  or  by  any  in- 
dividual;  another  eminent  professor  who  has  of 
late  years  been  elected,  is  Dr.  Harvey,  whose 
name  is  known  over  the  world  as  a botanist. 

2930.  He  is  one  of  your  professors  ? — He  was 
one  of  our  professors,  elected  by  the  society  at 
large. 

2931.  Are  you  able,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
to  give  any  instances  of  the  successful  residts°of 
the  teaching  of  those  professors  in  their  different 
departments? — As  to  myself,  I can  state  that 
many  years  ago  I obtained  the  first  rudiments  of 
scientific  knowledge  from  the  teaching  in  the: 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  in  chemistry,  botany, 
physics,  and  natural  history. 

2932.  Are  you  able  to  speak  to  the  establish- 
ment of  any  branch  of  industry  as  the  result  of 
the  teaching  of  those  professors?— Yes;  the 
" MiningCompany  of  Ireland,”  which  is  the  greatest 
mining  company  in  Ireland,  and  has  been  the 
most  successful  one,  was  established  in  con- 
sequence of  lectures  given  by  Sir  Richard 
Griffith ; he  has  frequently  stated  that  the  origin 
of  that  company  is  due  to  his  lectures. 

2933.  I need  not  ask  you  whether  such  an  im- 
portant company  is  not  of  the  greatest  utility 
to  Ireland? — It  is  a most  important  mining 
company. 

2934.  The  lectures  we  are  alluding  to  by  the' 
several  professors,  were  intended  to  be  what  are 
called  popular  lectures  ? — Yes ; at  least  they  were 
intended  to  be  public  lectures;  and  lectures  of 
that  kind  must  be,  to  a certain  extent,  popular 
lectures ; because,  for  instance,  taking  physics  as 
an  experimental  science,  merely,  you  must  treat 
it  popularly. 

2935.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  making 
those  lectures  more  technical,  if  it  were  considered 
desirable? — There  would  not  be  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  the  society  making  them  so ; it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  professor  himself.  If  the  society 
.wished  it,  and  the  professor  were  capable  of  doing 
it,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done. 

2936.  You  have  told  us  of  the  beneficial  results 
attending  the  lecture  given  by  Sir  Richard  Grif- 
fith,. with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  that 
mining  company. 

2937.  Who  is  the  professor  of  mineralogy? — 
Mr.  Robert  Scott. 

2938.  The  gentleman  who  was  examined  here? 
-1-Yes 

.2939.  What  are  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  professorship  of  mineralogy  ? — The  cir- 
cumstances are  these : in  the  year  18 54,  the  minute 
of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  had  this 
passage  in  it: — “In  consideration,  however,  of  the 
advanced  period  of  life,  and  of  the  long  and  able 
services  of  the  present  professors  of  chemistry 
and  mineralogy,  my  Lords  do  not  propose  to 
ask  them  to  undertake  increased  duties  which 
they  could  not  have  contemplated  in  accepting 
their  present  positions ; and  they  will,  therefore, 
make  arrangements  not  to  interfere  with  then- 
existing  duties  or  salaries,  although  they  may 
deem  it  requisite  to  appoint  lecturers  on  chemistry 
and  geology  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  general 
scheme  of  industrial  education  intrusted  to  this 
Board.”  And  then  follows  this  passage  : “ There 
must,  however,  be  a distinct  understanding  that 
when 
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when  the  amount  of  either  salary  is  again  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  society,  it  will  in  future  he 
devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  museums,  gar- 
dens, or  library,  and  not  to  the  remuneration  of  a 
new  professor.”  The  department  have,  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  altered  their  decision  upon  that,  for, 
at  the  death  of  Dr.  Davy’s  father,  they  permitted 
him  to  be  appointed  as  professor  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  Dr.  Scouler  is  still  professor  of 
mineralogy,  though  he  does  not  discharge  the 
duties  of  professor  of  mineralogy. 

2940.  Professor  Scouler  is  the  professor  re- 
ferred to  in  that  Minute  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art? — Yes,  of  the  11th  of  April 
1854,  under  which  the  present  relations  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  are  constituted. 

2941.  Professor  Scouler  has  not  resided  for 
some  time  in  Dublin,  or  performed  the  duties  of 
the  professorship  ? — No,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health.  II e lectured  for  three  years  in  the  society 
-after  that  Minute.  He  then  suffered  from  ill  health, 
which  prevented  him  from  speaking  in  public, 
and  the  council,  on  being  furnished  with  medical 
certificates,  gave  him  leave  of  absence,  and  that 
leave  of  absence  continued  three  or  four  years. 

2942.  Professor  Scouler  does  not  lecture  now? 

. — No ; Mr.  Scott  is  his  locum  tenens.  When  the 

council  found  that  Professor  Scouler  was  living 
at  Glasgow,  and  engaged  in  arranging  the  An- 
dersonian  Museum,  they  thought  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  say  whether  he  would  resume  his 
duties  in  the  society  or  not;  and  he  came  to 
Dublin  and  expressed  his  readiness  to  resume  his 
duties.  However  he  found,  after  trying  it,  that 
it  was  impossible  he  could  proceed,  and  he  then 
conceded  to  the  arrangement  at  present  existing, 
that  he  should  allow  Mr.  Scott  a portion  of  his 
salary  for  lecturing  for  him. 

2943.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  Then  he  is  in  receipt 
.of  some  salary  ? — He  gets  his  full  salary  of  150 1. 
a-year. 

2944.  Though,  for  six  years,  he  has  been  inca- 
pacitated from  performing  his  duty  ? — Yes. 

2945.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  He  is  still  in  re- 
ceipt of  the  salary  in  consequence  of  that  minute, 
but  the  duties  are  performed  by  Mr.  Scott? — 
Yres. 

2946.  How  is  he  paid? — By  Professor  Scouler. 

’ 2947.  There  is  no  additional  charge  on  the  pub- 
lic, or  on  the  society  ? — No. 

2948.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  Mr.  Scott  must  be 
wretchedly  paid  if  he  is  paid  by  Professor  Scouler? 
— Yes ; he  has  only  50  l.  a-year. 

2949.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan.]  Was  this  arrange- 
ment within  Captain  Donnelly’s  knowledge  when 
he  examined  into  the  operations  of  the  Society? 
—I  think  it  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

2950.  The  arrangement  you  have  just  de- 
scribed is  not  a matter  that  has  been  kept  secret, 
but  is  known  to  all  the  authorities  ? — Yes. 

-2951.  I presume  it  is  proposed  that  in  the 
event  of  the  vacancy  occurring,  alluded  to  in  that 
Minute,  that  Mr.  Scott  should  be  installed  in  the 
office  of  professor  ? — I do  not  say  that  it  is  con- 
templated to  make  him  individually  professor,  but 
if  he  continue  to  prove  himself  as  capable  for 
the  office,  as  he  has  done,  I am  quite  certain  he 
would  have  the  best  chance  of  being  elected. 

2952.  No  decision  has  been  formed  at  all  upon 
the  matter? — None  whatever.  At  any  moment, 
if  Professor  Scouler  intimates  that  he  will  re- 
0.69. 


sume,  Mr.  Scott  leaves,  and  Professor  Scouler 
takes  his  place. 

2953.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  a speech  de- 
livered by  Professor  Haughton,  in  1854,  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society;  were  you  present  when 
that  speech  was  delivered  ? — Yes. 

2954.  Of  your  own  knowledge,  are  you  able 
to  state  whether  it  was  a political,  or  religious 
attack,  on  the  Professors  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  or  not  ?— It  was  not ; I recollect  the 
speech  perfectly.  I think  the  way  in  which  it 
was  introduced  before  this  Committee  was  this  : 
the  witness,  Sir  Robert  Kane,  was  asked  whether, 
in  his  recollection,  any  attack  had  been  made 
upon  any  professor  connected  with  the  society,  on 
account  of  scientific  doctrines  which  lie  had 
taught,  illustrating  it  by  saying  that  a professor 
might  have  said  something  about  the  Darwinian 
theory,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  some 
member  of  the  society  might  get  up  and  attack 
him  on  account  of  that,  and  as  an  illustration  I 
understood  him  to  say  that  a circumstance,  simi- 
lar to  it,  had  occurred;  and  then  Sir  Robert* 
Kane  instanced  this  case  of  an  attack  being  made 
upon  some  professors  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Induslry  by  Professor  Haughton  in  the  year 
1854.  I recollect  the  circumstance  to  which  he 
referred.  There  was  certainly  an  attack  made 
upon  some  gentlemen  who  were  not  at  that  time, 

I believe,  actually  professors,  nor  had  given  lec- 
tures in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry ; for  it  was 
sometime  subsequently  to  that  that  lectures  were 
delivered  in  the  museum ; but  there  was  nothing 
in  the  world  sectarian,  or  religious,  or  political  in 
the  speech,  from  beginning  to  end.  I might  also 
state  that  Sir  Robert  Kane  appeared  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  the  society  applauded  it  so  far 
that  they  had  it  printed  and  circulated.  There  was 
no  resolution  whatever  to  print  this  speech  of 
Professor  Haughton,  nor  did  the  society  ever 
print  it,  but  they  asked  him  to  prepare  a state- 
ment embodying  the  views  he  had  expressed  in 
it;  in  fact  to  have  it  as  a sort  of  document  for 
reference  for  the  use  of  a deputation  then  going  to 
London. 

2955.  Chairman.]  The  deputation  going  to 
London  at  that  time  was  to  oppose  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  was  it  not  ? — It  was  to  oppose 
the  severance  of  the  educational  staff  from  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society. 

2956.  Have  you  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  society  on  the  occasion  referred  to? — Yes 
(handing  the  book  to  the  Chairman ). 

2957-  I see  in  the  report  it  is  stated  that  as  the 
result  of  the  conference  that  took  place  between 
the  deputation  appointed  by  the  society  on  the 
9th  May  1854,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  the  deputation  have 
to  report  “ that  there  appeared  to  be  two  points 
from  which  the  Government  would  not  recede, 
namely,  first,  the  maintenance  of  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  as  a separate  Government  institu- 
tion ; ” therefore,  I presume,  that  one  of  the  con- 
ditions which  the  deputation  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  wished  to  impose  upon  the  council  was 
that  that  institution  should  not  be  carried  out  ? — 
That  is  put  down  there,  but  I was  present  at  the 
deputation,  and  they  did  not  urge  anything  that 
I can  remember  against  the  establishment  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

2958.  Why  do  they  state  specially  there  that 
the  Government  would  not  recede  from  that  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  Museum  of  Irish 

Y 4 Industry 


W.  E.  Steele, 
Esq.,  n. d. 

8 June  1864. 
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[V.  E.  Steele,  Industry  as  a separate  Government  institution  ? 

Esq.,  m.d.  — I do  not  know  why  that  was  put  down. 

2959.  Is  not  it  clear  that,  unless  the  Govern- 

8 June  1864.  ment  was  urged  to  recede,  the  Government  would 
not  have  stated  that  they  would  not  recede  ? — It 
might  be  so,  certainly. 

2960.  Unless  there  had  been  some  pressure 
put  upon  the  Government  upon  the  part  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  to  recede  from  their  inten- 
tion of  continuing  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
is  not  it  perfectly  clear  that  that  paragraph  would 
not  have  been  inserted  ?-- Why  it  was  put  there 
I cannot  tell,  but,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
there  was  no  pressure  at  that  time ; though  it 
might  have  been  the  result  of  previous  knowledge 
that  the  society  was  not  disposed  to  look  favour- 
ably upon  the  whole  establishment.  I do  not 
think  it  was  from  anything  that  arose  out  of  that 
deputation. 

2961.  Mr.  Waldron.]  The  transfer  of  the  edu- 
cational functions  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry might  have  been  taken  as  setting  up  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry ; might  it  not  ?— Yes. 

2962.  In  1S54,  when  it  was  established  on  the 
basis  on  which  it  is  at  present,  there  might  easily 
have  been  a misunderstanding  in  that  way,  that 
where  the  society  merely  sought  to  preserve  its 
educational  staff  it  might  have  been  taken  to  be 
opposing  tire  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — Yes. 

2963.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  The  object  of  the 
deputation  was  to  state  the  objections  that  the 
society  entertained  to  the  severance  of  its  educa- 
tional functions  from  it? — That  was  the  object  of 
the  deputation. 

2964.  Chairman.']  Does  not  it  appear  from  this 
report,  distinctly,  that  two  matters  were  urged  by 
that  deputation  upon  the  Government  on  the  part 
of  the  society.  First  of  all,  was  not  it  urged  that 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industiy,  as  a separate 
Government  Institution,  should  no  longer  be 
maintained  ? — No,  it  was  not  urged. 

2965.  Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ex- 
pression, “ that  the  deputation  reports  that  there 
appeared  to  be  two  points  from  which  the  Govern- 
ment  would  not  recede,  namely— -first,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  as  a 
separate  Government  institution  ; and,  secondly, 
their  intention  of  not  supporting  a double  staff  of 
teachers”? — They  might  be  both  explained  in 
this  way,  that  the  Government  announced  their 
principles,  and  the  society  announced  what  its 
principles  were,  and  so  they  put  it  that  way ; I 
think  one  will,  to  a certain  degree,  explain  the 
other— for  instance,  no  one  on  the  part  of  the 
society,  wished  that  an  additional  staff  of  pro- 
fessors should  be  established,  any  more  than  they 
urged  that  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should 
not  be  established. 

2966.  It  seems  here  that  the  Government  would 
not  recede  from  those  two  points,  namely,  the 
maintenance  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 

their  intention  of  not  supporting  a double 
staff  of  teachers,  that  was  where  the  Government 
took  their  stand.  On  the  other  hand,  the  depu- 
tation took  their  stand  on  retaining  the  educational 
staff  of  the  society  ? — Yes. 

2967.  Mr.  George.]  Were  there  any  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  deputation  that  went  to  London 
on  that  occasion  by  the  society  ? — No ; no  precise 
instructions  were  given  to  the  deputation ; the 
whole  thing  turned  upon  the  loss  of  the  educa- 
tional staff. 

2968.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Was  there  a resolution 
appointing  the  deputation  ?— The  society  appoint- 
ed a deputation.  I do  not  remember  the  terms  of 


it,  but  it  was  to  confer  with  the  Government  on 
the  points  at  issue  between  them;  general  instruc- 
tions were  given.  ** 

2969.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  The  points  at 
issue  were  what?— The  main  point  was,  taking 
away  the  educational  staff  from  the  society.  0 

2970.  In  that  discussion  from  which  those  in- 
structions emanated,  was  there  any  resolution  or 
proposal  that  the  Society  should  as  a body  oppose 
the  establishment  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry?— No. 

2971.  They  objected  to  being  deprived  of  the 
education  functions  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  ?— 
That  was  the  main  objection. 

2972.  That  was  all  ? — I believe  that  was  all. 

2973.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  You  accompanied  this 
deputation,  did  you  not? — Yes. 

2974.  If  you  as  assistant  secretary  report  the 
result  of  the  conference,  as  appears  by  this 
Minute,  that  the  deputation  have  to  report  that 
the  Government  would  not  recede  from  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Museum  of'  Irish  Industry  as  a 
separate  Government  institution.  Is  it  not  clear  ' 
that  you  and  the  other  parties  who  accompanied 
you  to  the  Government  of  the  day,  had  urged 
that  that  separate  Government  establishment 
should  not  exist  ?— My  recollection  is,  that  the 
abolition  or  - non-continuance  of  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  as  a separate  Government  institu- 
tion was  not  urged. 

2975.  Then  why  is  the  report  drawn  up  in 
those  terms  ? — I do  not  know ; it  is  some  time 
since  I have  read  that.  I am  only  staling  the 
thing  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  ; if  the  thing 
is  in  writing  it  speaks  for  itself. 

_ 2976.  You  had  to  draft  it,  I presume,  as  as- 
sistant secretary? — The  report  was  drafted  at 
the  time,  partly  by  me  and  partly  by  Dr.  Play- 
fair. 

2977.  You  assert,  from  your  own  knowledge, 
that  it  was  not  the  case  that  you  went  to  tne 
Government  as  a deputation  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  on  them  the  inadvisability  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  as  a 
separate  Government  institution? — That  is  my 
present  belief ; it  is  ten  years  ago. 

2978.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Is  this  the  state 
of  the  case,  that  a communication  was  received 
from  Professor  Playfair  as  secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art,  intimating  to  you 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  remove  from 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  the  services  of  cer- 
tain professors  hitherto  connected  with  them? — ■ 
Yes. 

2979.  There  was  a meeting  of  the  society, 
held  to  consider  that  communication? — Yes. 

2980.  The  society  objected  to  their  being  de- 
prived of  the  functions  they  had  hitherto  per- 
formed ? — Yes. 

2981.  And  they  agreed  to  appoint  a deputa- 
tion to  go  to  London  to  represent  their  objec- 
tions to  such  deprivation  to  the  proper  authorities 
here  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

2982.  You  were  one  of  that  deputation? — I 
accompanied  that  deputation  officially. 

2983.  You  were  present  at  the  proceedings 
that  took  place  on  that  occasion? — Yes. 

2984.  Did  anything  take  place  in  the  society 
antecedently  to  appointing  the  deputation,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  your  instructions 
were  to  oppose  the  establishment,  or  pray  for  the 
abolition,  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry? — 

I do  not  recollect  anything  of  the  sort ; I cannot 
recollect  that  there  were  any  such  instructions 
given. 

2985.  Have 
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2985.  Have  you  any  recollection  that  at  the 
interview  in  question  any  such  application  was 
made  to  the  authorities  ? — I have  no  recollec- 
tion of  it ; but  if  the  document  says  the  contrary 
it  speaks  for  itself ; I cannot  go  behind  that. 

2986.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  when  the  Go- 
vernment expressed  their  determination  to  with- 
draw some  of  the  professors  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  and  to  establish  a separate  institution, 
that  intention,  so  deliberately  expressed  by  them, 
would  exactly  cover  those  two  propositions  ? — It 
would  cover  them  certainly. 

2987.  And  you  have  no  recollection,  though 
present  upon  that  occasion,  of  any  proposition 
having  been  made  by  the  deputation  against  the 
establishment  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry? 
— I have  no  recollection  whatever  of  it. 

2988.  It  was  not.  in  your  instructions  to  make 
any  such  proposition  ? — Not  that  I recollect  The 
main  thing  that  seemed,  at  least  in  my  mind,  to 
absorb  all  others,  was  the  question  of  the  loss  of 
the  educational  staff. 

2989.  Chairman.]  This  deputation  to  London 
was  appointed  at  a meeting  on  the  9th  of  May 
1854,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2990.  At  that  meeting,  it  was  “ moved  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Francis  Blackburne,  seconded  by  the 
Hon.  Cavendish  Butler,  and  resolved:  That,  in 
compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  a depu- 
tation, consisting  of  the  vice-presidents  and  secre- 
taries, or  such  of  them  as  may  find  it  convenient 
to  attend,  lie  appointed  to  proceed  to  London,  to 
be  there  joined  by  such  Members  of  Parliament 
as  are  members  of  the  society,  to  represent  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for 
Trade,  the  views  of  the  society  in  reference  to 
their  Lordships’  Minute  of  the  11th  of  April,  and 
to  report  to  the  society  the  result  of  the  interview 
with  the  least  possible  delay”? — Yes. 

2991.  There  was  another  resolution  passed  that 
evening,  " That  the  reply  to  the  Minute  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade, 
ordered  to  be  forwarded  at  tbc  last  meeting,  be 
now  inserted  on  the  Minutes”;  that  reply  was 
dated  the  4th  of  May  1854,  was  not  it?— Yes. 

2992.  Will  you  read  that  passage  from  that 
reply  {pointing  to  it)  ? — “ It  is  matter  of  just 
surprise  and  regret  to  the  society,  that,  with  such 
Parliamentary  authority  of  the  ability  and  suit- 
ableness of  this  institution  to  be  made  a great 
instrument  for  the  diffusion  of  practical  science 
throughout  Ireland,  Government  should  have 
deemed  it  necessary  or  economical  to  have  esta- 
blished, in  close  proximity  and  for  nearly  similar 
objects,  such  an  institution  as  that  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry.” 

2993.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Go  on  ? — “But 
more  especially  is  it  cause  of  astonishment  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  should  utterly  ignore  all  such 
testimony,  and  subject  the  society,  without 
complaint  pr  investigation,  to  the  deprivation  of 
all  their  educational  staff  and  functions,  hitherto 
constituting  the  most  effective  means  of  carrying 
out  the  objects  for  which  they  were  instituted. 

2994.  Chairman.]  It  appears  from  that,  that  the 
society  had  two  grievances  against  the  Govern- 
ment. One  was,  the  establishment  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  and  the  other  was,  that  they 
should  seek  to  deprive  the  society  of  its  educa- 
tional staff  and  functions? — So  it  might  be  in- 
ferred from  that,  no  doubt 

2995.  Am  I not  justified  in  drawing  the  in- 
ference from  that  paragraph,  taken  in  connection 

0.69. 


with  the  report  of  the  conference,  that  a repre- 
sentation was  made  to  the  Government  against 
the  maintenance  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
in  the  first  instance ; and  against  the  deprivation 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  of  their  educational 
staff  in  the  second  ? — I think  you  are,  from  the 
document  you  have  read. 

2996.  Mr.  George.]  Was  or  was  not  the  reason 
of  whatever  discussion  took  place  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  about  the  proposition  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
because  it  was  accompanied  by  the  removal  of  the 
educational  staff  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — 
Yes,  I think  that  was  the  principal  grievance, 

2997.  If  the  establishment  of  a Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  had  stood  alone,  without  being 
accompanied  by  the  removal  of  the  professors  from 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  would  there  have  been 
any  objection  made  upon  your  part  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry?— I 
do  not  think  the  society  would  have  gone  to  the 
length  to  which  they  did  go  at  that  time. 

2998.  The  main  objection  made  by  the  society, 
as  I understand,  was  the  intended  removal  of 
their  staff -of  professors? — Yes. 

2999.  Mr.  Waldron.']  Will  you  look  at  Mr. 
Foot’s  evidence  before  the  Commission  of  1862 ; 
does  he,  in  his  evidence,  give  that  passage  which 
the  Chairman  has  just  asked  you  to  read : — Yes. 

3000.  He  there  gives  it  with  reference  to  trans- 
ferring the  educational  staff  from  one  institution 
to  the  other  ? — That  paragraph  which  I have  just 
read  he  put  in  evidence. 

3001.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Mr.  Foot  was  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  society  in  1862  ? — Yres. 

3002.  Will  you  read  the  statement  with  which 
he  introduces  that  letter?—"  The  society  were 
greatly  opposed  to  this  proposition  of  depriving 
them  of  their  educational  functions,  and  remon- 
strated against  the  proposed  change  in  the  follow- 
ing terms.” 

3003.  And  then  in  those  terms  is  to  be  found 
the  passage  you  have  just  read? — That  passage 
is  included  in  the  terms. 

3004.  You  being  a scientific  man  yourself,  and 
having  been  long  connected  with  the  society,  will 
you  state  what  advantages  you  _ conceive  arise 
from  such  functions  as  are  administered  by  such 
a society  as  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  'l— There 
are  very  many  reasons,  to  my  mind,  why  a so- 
ciety such  as  that  should  have  the  carrying  out 
of  matters  such  as  the  society  has  at  present 
under  its  control.  It  induces,  first,  the  principle 
of  self-government ; it  unites  all  ereeds  and  classes 
of  people  in  their  endeavour  to  promote  the  objects 
of  the  institution ; and  it  also  secures  an . incal- 
culable amount  of  unpaid  labour.  Thus,  iu  the 
arrangement  and  classification  ot  the  museum  and 
of  the  several  collections  of  the  society,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  that  have  charge  of  those 
departments  render  very  important  services.  _ I 
have  seen  individual  members  of  the  natural  his- 
tory committee,  who  have  charge  of  the  museum, 
giving  months  together  of  their  time  in  aiding 
the  director  in  naming  and  identifying  the  several 
specimens  in  the  museum,  hew  things  are 
coming  into  the  museum,  in  the  way  of  donations, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  any  naturalist  can  be  sufficiently  informed 
upon  every  branch  of  the  subject  to  be  able  to 
identify  those  specimens,  and  to  classify  them, 
without  some  assistance  of  that  kind,  unless  he  has 
a large  paid  staff.  Many  members  of  the  committee 
are  most  distinguished  naturalists.  Mr.  Andrews, 
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Esq.,  m.d. 
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bteele , the  late  Dr.  Hinahan,  and  several  other  most  dis- 
Egq.,  m.d.  languished  naturalists,  have  assisted  the  director, 
and  they  go  there  for  hours  in  the  daytime,  and, 
o June  1004.  with  the  assistance  of  books,  they  identify  those 
specimens  that  come  in,  and  they  are  named  and 
made  ready  to  be  put  into  the  museum.  In  the 
same  way,  the  curator  of  the  botanical  gardens  has 
received  similar  assistance.  Dr.  Frazer,  who  is  on 
that  committee,  has  recently  helped  him  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  part  of  the  garden  havino-  the 
medicinal  plants,  with  which  he  is  specially  ac- 
quainted. In  the  organisation  of  the  exhibitions, 
such  as  the  cattle  shows,  the  members  give  an 
immense  amount  of  their  time  and  money;  for  I 
have  heard  that  it  costs  gentlemen  on  that  com- 
mittee, who  most  of  them  reside  in  the  country, 
at  the  rate  of  about  30 1.  a-year  for  travellino- 
expenses  to  and  from  Dublin,  and  living,  during 
the  time  of  the  shows  in  Dublin.  ° ° 

3005.  Sir  Robert  Peel]  Have  they  stated  that 
to  you  1 es ; the  chairman  of  the  agricultural 
committee  has  stated  to  me  that  it  costs  him  30 1 
a-year,  coming  to  town  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  committee;  and  several  gentlemen  I lmow 
live  in  his  neighbourhood,  so  that  they  must  all 
spent!  nearly  a similar  sum. 

3006  Mr.  Waldron. ] He  lives  in  the  county 
Meath  ?— -Yes ; and  during  the  time  of  the  shows 
those  gentlemen  live  in  hotels,  unless  they  have 
friends  in  town  with  whom  they  may  stay  In 
the  same  way,  in  organising  an  exhibition  of 
manufactures  or  fine  arts,  the  members  meet, 

I may  say,  during  the  whole  day,  and  they  are 
at  work  even  to  late  hours  at  night.  The  com- 
mittee conducting  the  recent  exhibition  sat  up 
to  nearJy  12  odock  at  night,  and  the  organising 
of  the  exhibition  has  been  going  on,  more  or  less, 
for  a year.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  country 
has  the  advantage  of  all  those  labours  X 

bodv°?7‘  yZ  ^ • As  an  exhibitional 

body  r Yes ; from  which  individually  they  re- 

tw\nb°nfrST-ad7anta|e-  When  you  consider 
38  don_e  .by  persons  of  all  creeds 
and  classes,  it  is  an  obvious  advantage  that  they 
should  continue  such  harmonious  working,  and 
that  encouragement  should  be  extended  to  t&n  in 
the  prosecution  of  such  work.  I hare  some  re- 
turns which  I would  desire  to  hand  in.  I have  a 
M- th'a™"al/T<!ri>g‘i«p!inditureofthe 
mESEl, Mmetyfor  nine  years,  under  differ- 
ent  heads,  then  I hare  a return  showing  the 
alternation  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  to  the  de- 

mSSi  18S4f  ft6  “TY  for  flle  yeM  endine 
March  1864,  the  actual  expenditure  under  the 

same  heads,  thus  exhibiting  how  far  the  grant 
has  been  supplemented  from  the  members’^nb- 
scnptions,  and  miscellaneous  receipts  in  the 
same  period.  I have  also  a statement  of  the 

EgX  E Options 


. pnvai 

during  the  past  nine  years,  and  applied  by  the 
society  to  the  buildings  and  works  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  the  Library,  the  Aoricul- 

E vote/li  Wpatyif  3>Eo  fund?  have 
Al°”  . ° Parliament  for  those  purposes. 

kwn  out  f h'  expended  on  the 

thln.EI  *'l,socw,y>  private  ftnds;  and 
tnen  a return  of  the  sums  received  for  member^ 
subscriptions  and  miscellaneous  sources  from  1st 
Januay  180°,  to  31st  Miu,h  1864M;nX>‘ 

300$  M?rmn  T4ei  iu ' Vide  Appendix). 

3008.  ».(?«,,.]  Yon  mentioned  a minute  of 

Di.  Playfair  m the  year  1854,  what  did  that  diree“ 
with  reference  to  Professor  Scouler;  did  it  super’ 
annuate  him  m 1854,  or  did  it  mer  ely  lE  gm 


to  the  performance  of  his  then  existing  duties 
and  declare  that  no  additional  duty  should  be  nm 
upon  inn  /—That  be  should  continue  his  present 
duties,  without  any  increase  to  them : and  that 

hl  ™o17Tlh0'J“  H con*!m,ed  *0  same  rate. 
3009.  The  minute  of  1854  did  not,  from  its 

Eni^T*8  ^ Scouler  ? — Certainly  not 
3010  How  long  did  he  continue  to  discWe 
4e  oi-dmary  duties  of  Ins  professorship,  aft?r 
1854?— He  lectured  in  1854,  1855,  and  185fi 
, . 301-1-  He  continued  all  the  ordinary  duties  of 
his  professorship  from  the  date  of  Dr.  PlavfmV* 

Minute  m 1854  to  1856  ?— Yes.  y ars 

3012.  Then  his  health  broke  down  ? Yes. 

3013.  It  was  upon  that  occasion  that  the  ar 
rangement  was  entered  into,  allowing  him  to  eo 
abroad,  and  to  substitute  Mr.  Scott?— Yes  ■ leave 
of  absence  was  then  given  him.  Mr.  Scott’s  an- 
pomtment  was  some  years  subsequently.  1 

3°14.  That  is  quite  plain,  that  Dr.  'Playfair’s 
Minute  did  not  superannuate  Dr.  Scouler,  and 
that  he  continued  tor  two  or  three  years  to  dig. 
charge  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  professorship? 

3015  And  that  he  then,  from  ill-health,  was 
allowed  to  go  abroad,  and  to  make  an  arrange- 
mentwith  Mr.  Scott  to  act  as  his' deputy? Yes 

Iato°M ' ?rofes3a'  Soott,is’  I believe,  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  Scott,  the  Queen’s  counsel?— I 
believe  that  be  is ; I do  not  know  it  for  a fnrt 

3017.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Have  you  seen  the  iist 

of  members  of  the  society  for  1863  ? Yes 

3018,  It  consists  of  about  l,20o' members  ?_ 
les;  something  under  1,200. 

— Yel9'  iIC/°a  ^ “ ”,"alysis  of  that  list? 

3020.  Does  it  appear  that  there  are  842  life 
members  ? — Yes. 

— Ye^L  Each  of  whom  lias  paid  twenty  guineas? 

3022.  That  would  represent,  would  it  not, 
liyino-  1?’600^'  and  odd?— Yes;  that  is  of  those 

, T*S  °uly  privilege  of  any  importance 

left  to  the  life  members  now,  is  the  priiilege  of 
borrowing  hooks  out  of  the  libraryP-Yes. 
rJP2?'  J'Wd  J4  Mt  appear  to  be  a breach  of 
faith  to  tlie  gentlemen  who  have  subscribed  so 
large  a mm  as  that,  to  withdraw  that  privilege 

now?- Yes;  I think  it  would. 

3025.  Have  you  seen  an  analysis  of  the  mim- 
ber  of  Catholics  m the  society  ?— Yes 

3026.  Does  it  appear  fiat  of  life  members  there 
are  about  76  Homan  Catholics,  and  that  there 

ErioTp-E.*0  Wl“se  religioa  there  issorae 

3027.  Amongst  the  annual  members,  does  it 
appear  that  there  are  33  Catholios  ?— At  least 

3028  And  there  are  13  as  to  whom  you  are 
not  certain  ? — Yes.  J 

3029.  You  mentioned  that  a committee  of  11 
was  appointed  by  the  society  at  one  time,  for  the 

tarePs°?— YesrgaXU8iBg  ^ exhibition  of  manufac- 

303°.  Six  of  those  were  Protestants,  and  five 
you  knew  to  be  Catholics  ?— Yes. 

3031.  If  the  equitable  proportion  had  been 
■l  16  on®  °^tbe  probably,  would  have 
be^a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  rest  Protestants? 

3032.  That  does  not  show  that  there  is  this 
exclusive  and  sectarian  feeling  we  have  heard  so 
much  about? — No. 

3033.  Was 
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3033.  Was  not  a dignitary  of  the  Established 
Church,  either  the  proposer  or  the  seconder  of 
the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Murray,  when 
he  was  proposed  as  a member? — Dr.  Sandys,  the 
Bishop  of  Cashel,  I think,  proposed  or  seconded 
Dr.  Murray ; I forget  which. 

3034.  Do  you  know  that  on  the  occasion  of 
Dr.  Murray’s  being  proposed  for  election,  there 
was  a majority  of  those  present  in  favour  of  him  ? 
—Yes ; I believe  there  was  a majority  of  14,  or 
thereabouts. 

3035.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  after  he  was 
declared  not  elected,  some  of  the  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  society  asked  him  to  allow  himself  to 
be  put  up  again,  and  they  would  make  it  a point 
to  secure  such  an  attendance  as  would  make  sure 
of  his  election? — Yes,  I have  beard  that  stated. 

3036.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  that  the  clique 
who  procured  his  non-election  were  composed  of 
the  extremes  of  the  old  corporation? — I have 
heard  that  they  wei-e  persons  of  extreme  views. 

3037.  Do  you  remember  the  time  that  Sir 
Robert  Kane  was  elected  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  to  the  society  ? — I recollect  seeing  an 
entry  of  it  in  the  minutes ; I was  not  a member 
at  the  time. 

3038.  Do  you  know,  from  the  entries  in  the 
minutes,  that  there  were  four  candidates? — Yes. 

3039.  Three  of  them  being  Protestants,  and 
Sir  Robert  Kane  being  a Catholic  ? — 1 es. 

3040.  Was  not  one  of  his  opponents  a very 
distinguished  person,  Mr.  Stephens  ? — \ cs. 

3041.  Notwithstanding  all  that,  Sir  Robert 
Kane  was,  on  his  merits,  elected? — Yes.  All  the 
candidates  gave,  as  was  the  practice  then,  a public 
lecture,  or  two  or  three  lectures,  so  as  to  test 
their  fitness.  I believe  it  was  after  the  delivery 
of  a lecture  that  Sir  Robert  Kane  was  chosen 
by  a very  large  majority. 

3042.  When  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  did  he  think  proper 
to  resign  his  appointment  in  the  society? — Yes, 
about,  that  time. 

3043.  Did  the  society  take  any  action  upon 
that? — Yes;  they  passed  a resolution  requesting 
him  to  rc-consider  his  resignation,  and  to  with- 
draw it,  or  to  delay  it;  I am  not  sure 'whether  it 
was  to  delay  it,  or  to  withdraw  it  altogether. 
That  was  when  lie  was  made  the  director  of  the 
Museum  af  Irish  Industry. 

3044.  He  declined,  did  he  not,  to  continue  to 
act  as  professor? — No  ; I think  that  he  remained 
a year  or  so. 

3045.  When  he  did  leave  did  the  society  re- 
cognise his  past  services  in  any  way ; did  they 
elect  him  an  honorary  member  ? — They  elected 
him  previously  to  that,  an  honorary  member ; 
they  also  brought  his  name  very  prominently 
forward  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  at  an  even- 
ing meeting.  Mr.  Foot,  who  at  the  time  was 
one  of  the  secretaries,  in  a speech  on  that  occa- 
sion  paid  a high  compliment  to  Dr.  Kane,  which 
was  no  more  than  lie  deserved,  enumerating 
his  services  in  science,  and  the  result  was,  that 
Dr.  Kane  was  directed  to  kneel  at  the  foot  of 
the  chair,  and  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

3046.  Mr.  George. j In  the  room  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ? — Y es. 

3047.  Mr.  Waldron .]  Immediately  after  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Foot,  who  was  honorary  secretary 
at  the  time,  speaking  of  his  services  in  science  ? 
— Yes. 

3048.  In  answer  to  Question  462  and  following 
questions,  it  was  sought  to  be  shown  that  no 

0.69. 


Catholic  clergyman  had  been  a member  of  the 
society ; and  that  an  opinion  prevailed  that  there 
was  no  use  in  their  trying  to  become  members,  as 
they  would  not  be  elected;  did  you  hear  that 
evidence  ? — Yes. 

3049.  Major  O’Reilly  asked,  at  465,  “ Was  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  ever  excluded?  There 
was  a case  of  that  kind;”  is  that  true? — Yea, 
Dr.  Murray  ; I know  of  no  other. 

3050.  Was  a Catholic  priest  ever  an  officer  of 
the  speiety  ? — Yes,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lanagan,  many 
years  ago,  was  librarian.  He  was  first  assistant 
librarian ; and  afterwards  he  was  made  sole  libra- 
rian. At  that  time  there  was  an  officer  called 
corrector  of  the  press.  The  society  published 
surveys  at  that  time,  and  they  required  some  one 
to  look  after  their  publication,  and  he  had  that 
duty  as  well  as  that  of  librarian. 

3051.  The  society  had  not  the  power  to  pen- 
sion any  of  its  officers,  had  it? — ho. 

3052.  Did  they  do  something  exceptional  to 
provide  for  Dr.  Lanagan  when  he  fell  into  bad 
health  ? — I have  heard  that  they  continued  him 
as  corrector  of  the  press,  with  a salary,  and  elected 
a new  librarian.  At  that  time  the  corrections  of 
the  press,  I believe,  had  fallen  off  almost  entirely. 

3053.  From  the  time  when  he  became  unequal 
to  the  duties  of  librarian,  till  1828,  when  he  died, 
he  was  in  the  receipt  of  that  quasi  pension  ? — 


3054.  With  regard  to  the  late  librarian,  Mr. 
Patten,  do  you  know  anythin"  of  his  political 
opinions  and  associations? — No;  1 cannot  say 
that  I know  much  of  them ; I never  spoke  to  him 
upon  the  subject  at  all. 

3055.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  Emmetts,  who  figured  in 
Ireland  some  time  ago  ? — I think  so. 

3056.  Was  it  supposed  that  he  sympathised 
with  them  ?—  I do  not  know. 

3057.  With  respect  to  the  election  of  the 
council,  you  mentioned  that  any  member  of  the 
society  could  propose  a person  to  be  appointed  on 
the  council? — Yes. 

3058.  And  the  list  is  made  out  alphabetically  ? 
— Yes. 


3059.  No  prominence  is  given  to  one  person 
over  another  ? — None  whatever. 

3060.  Have  you  seen  the  report  of  the  Public 
Schools  Commissioners? — Yes. 

3061.  Will  you  read  their  recommendations  about 
the  governing  body? — This  is  with  respect  to  the 
governing  body  of  a great  public  school : “ Such 
a body  should  be  permanent  in  itself,  being  the 
"uardian  and  trusteee  of  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  school;  though  not  unduly  large,  it  should 
be  protected  by  its  numbers,  and  by  the  position 
and  character  of  its  individual  members,  from  the 
domination  of  personal  or  local  interests,  of  per- 
sonal or  professional  influences  or  prejudices ; and 
we  should  wish  to  see  it  include  men  conversant 
with  the  world,  with  the  requirements  of  active 
life,  and  with  the  progress  of  literature  and 


scieuce.  . 

3062.  Do  you  think  such  a body  as  is  there 
described  is  to  be  found  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  directing  education  ?— 
No  doubt  of  it;  it  is  a very  correct  description  of 
the  council  as  it  is  as  present,  “ including  men 
conversant  with  the  world,  with  the  requirements 
of  active  life,  and  with  the  progress  of  literature 


and  science.” 

3063.  Will  you  turn  to  page  6 ; one  of  the 
recommendations  there  is,  that  they  are  to  have 

z 2 Ae 


W.  E.  Steele , 
Esq.,  m.d. 

8 June  1864. 
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W.  E.  Steele,  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  head 
ii3q.,  m.c.  master? — Yes;  that-  they  should  have  the  power 

of  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  head 

£ June  1864.  master. 

3064.  It  also  recommends,  does  it  not,  a school 
council? — “ We  shall  recommend,  therefore,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  in  every  school  the  assistants,  or 
a certain  number  of  them,  should  meet  on  fixed 
days,  with  the  title  of  a ‘school  council.’  ” 

3065.  That  would  go  to  show  that  those  Com- 
missioners were  not  of  opinion  that  this  individual 
responsibility,about  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
is  really  of  much  importance  ? — It  would  appear 
from  this  that  a superintending  council  is  what 
they  aim  at. 

3066.  Chairman.']  Has  that  reference  to  any 
institution  supported  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country? — The  commission  was  to  inquire  into 
tiie  revenues  and  management  of  certain  colleges 
and  schools,  those  being  colleges  and  schools  sup- 
ported by  public  endowments  of  some  kind. 

3067.  Is  not  the  great  object,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  endeavour  to  get  some  responsibility  ? — 
Yes. 

3068.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Public  School  Commissioners? — Hot  the  evi- 
dence. 

3069.  You  have  only  read  the  report  ?— Part 
of  the  report. 

3070.  Are  you  aware  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  that  recommendation  which  you  have  read  is 
this,  that  they  found  that  the  whole  system  of 
our  public  schools  has  been  so  lax,  there  being 
nobody  who  could  be  held  responsible  for  their 
administration,  that  they  are  endeavourino-  to 
establish,  as  far  as  they  can  establish,  a govern- 
ing body,  which  must  be  responsible,  and  there- 
fore naturally  they  take  the  best  they  can  get?— 
les. 

3071.  But  that  does  not  imply  that  those  Com- 
missioners would  be  of  opinion  that  a fluctuating 
body  of  gentlemen  should  be  entrusted  with 
educational  functions  in  preference  to  persons 
appointed  directly  by  the  Government,  and  re- 
sponsible to  it  ?— 1 am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  matter  to  be  able  to  give  an  answer. 

3072.  Mr.  Waldron.]  A question  was  put  as 

to  loss  of  books  in  the  library  of  tho  Royal  Dublin 
society ; I believe  you  are  0 graduate  of  Trinity 
College  ? — Yes.  J 

3073.  Have  you  eyev  heard  that  books  are  lost 
from  their  library,  though  it  is  not  a lending 
library  ?— I es,  there  have  been  serious  losses  from 
time  to  time : I know  that  books  have  been  very 
much  mutilated,  and  that  books  have  been  stolen 
also : I know  that  persons  have  been  successfully 
prosecuted  for  the  offence. 

, 3074.  You  spoke  of  five  acres  outside  the  Bo- 
tanical Gardens,  which  must  ultimately  fall  into 
the  society,  and  you  said  that  it  was  desirable 
that  that  ground  should  be  secured  to  the  society  ? 

I think  the  council  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
better  to  wait  until  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
society  in  the  usual  way,  than  to  take  steps  to 
gam  possession  of  it  at  once.  It  would  involve  a 


was  500  Z. ; but  the  society  were  quite  unpre- 
pared to  expend  the  annual  outlay  that  it  would 
involve.  ' 1 

3076.  It  would  be  necessary  to  wall  it? 

Yes. 

3077.  The  grant  at  present  would  not  enable 
them  to  do  that?— No. 

3078.  With  respect  to  tho  allegation  which  lias 

been  made,  that  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  the 
mercantile,  o nsces  nv«  , 


•erpowered  by  other 
instance,  at  the  com- 
the  chairman  of  that 
— Yes,  he  was  an 
is  connected  with  the 
Sayers  is  a man  of 


mercantile  classes  are  u 
classes,  will  you  look,  for 
mittee  of  manufactures ; is 
committee  an  ironfounder 
ironfounder.  Mr.  Purdon 
“Parmer's  Gazette”;  Die  payers  is  a man  of 
general  knowledge;  Mr.  Bagot  is  a merchant' 
Mr.  Austin  is  a manufacturer. 

3079.  Does  it  appear  from  that  that  tho  middle 
class  is  fairly  represented  upon  it  ?— Yes ; I should 
say  that  the  majority  on  that  committee  are  of  the 
middle  class. 

3080.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  committee  of 
agriculture,  are  not  nearly  all  the  gentlemen  on 
that  large  graziers  or  gentlemen  connected  with 
agriculture? — They  are  all  agriculturists  them- 
selves, with  the  exception,  I believe,  of  Dr.  Col- 
lins; he  is  not  now,  out  was  so  for  mauy  vears. 

3081.  The  committee  of  chemistry  is  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  medical  gentlemen,  who 
naturally  must  be  supposed  to  know  more  than 
others  upon  that  subject? — Yes. 

3082.  In  fact,  all  the  committees,  I take  it 
are  fairly  chosen  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  the’ 
middle  classes  ?— Yes ; I think  they  are  chosen 
entirely  on  account  of  their  fitness  to  serve  on 
any  particular  committee. 

3083.  Is  there  not  a hook  kept  in  the  society, 
m which  persons  willing  to  serve  upon  the  com- 
mittee write  their  names  ? — Yes. 

3084.  Have  you  known  any  instances  of  per- 
sons who  have  so  expressed  their  willingnes  to 
serve  being  passed  over  on  account  of  political  or 
religious  considerations  ? — Never. 

3085.  Then  persons  fit  to  serve,  who  have  not 
been  asked  to  serve,  may  be  presumed  not  to  have 
mit  their  names  upon  that  book,  may  they  ?— 


° -5 I TT — . wouia  involve  a 

considerable  expense  m maintaining  the  ground 
and  Duttmu  it  in  order;  it  must  be  done  ulti- 


mately. 

3075.  Haye  any  proposals  been  made  by  the 
tenant  m occupation  for  the  surrender  of  Ms  in- 
terest. fes.  Captain  Lindsay,  some  years  aso, 
agreed  to  mye  the  society  a certain  sum,  profiled 
they  would  take  this  land  off  his  hands;  I think  it 


?lt  1 
es. 

3086.  We  heard  a good  deal  of  the  one-sided- 
ness of  the  Commission  of  1862  ; are  you  aware 
that  two  gentlemen  who  gave  evidence  before 
that  Commission,  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr.  Sanders, 
expressed  their  opinion  strongly  in  favour  of 
amalgamation? — Yes. 

3087.  Mr.  Foot,  formerly  honorary  secretary, 
also,  I believe,  expressed  his  opinion  strongly  in 
favour  of  amalgamation? — Yes. 

^s.*°  others  who  were  examined, 

1.  believe  nine  expressed  no  opinion  whatever, 
viz..  Dr.  Carte,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  White,  Mr. 
Simon  Foot,  Mr.  D’Olier,  Mr.  Moore,  Dr.  Col- 
lins, Dr.  Sidney,  and  Mi-.  Andrew  Corrigan?— 
I believe  that  is  the  case. 

3089.  As  to  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  and 
irrolessor  Haughtou;  Professor  Haughton  gave 
his  opinion  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  come  to  the  decision  to  amalgamate 
the.  two  institutions ; he  says,  “ If  this  consoli- 
dation takes  place;”  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide 
says,  “ If  an  amalgamation  takes  place ; ” and 
you  yourself  say,  “ If  determined  upon;”  so 
that  the  statement  that  this  was  a one-sided  and 
prejudiced  collection  of  evidence  would  appeal’ . 
not  to  be  well  founded  ? — Yes,  I should  say  that, 
as  to  the  amalgamation  question,  it  was  just  as 

you 
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you  have  stated,  that  a certain  number  recom- 
mended it  positively,  others  spoke  of  it  hypo- 
thetically* and  others  not  at  all. 

3090.  Chairman.']  You  read,  a few  minutes 
ago,  a passage  from  the  Report  of  the  Public 
Schools  Commissioners ; are  you  aware  that  that 
paragraph  has  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  great  public  schools  of 
England  ? — I believe  so. 

3091.  The  object  of  that  Commission,  I think, 
has  been  to  inquire  into  the  course  of  public 
education  in  England;  and  the  report  recom- 
mends an  extension  of  education  in  the  way  of 
modern  languages  and  science,  does  it  not  ? — So 
I have  heard ; I have  not  read  any  of  the  report 
except  those  passages  which  I have  just  read,  I 
have  not  read  the  report  through. 

3092.  Is  not  the  object  of  this  paragraph  to 
recommend  the  introduction  into  the  governing 
body  of  public  schools,  of  “ men  convei-sant  with 
the  world,  with  the  requirements  of  active  life, 
and  with  the  progress  of  literature  and  science  ”? 
— So  I understand. 

3093.  Inasmuch  as  it  appears  from  the  report 
very  great  complaints  have  existed  with  regard 
to  the  stagnation  of  our  public  system  of  teaching  ? 
—Yes. 

3094.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  very  next 
passage  to  that  which  you  have  read,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a certain  proportion  of  the  governing 
body  should  be  nominated  by  the  Crown  ? — I did 
not  read  that. 

3095.  Will  you  read  that  passage  ? — “ In  the 
case  of  some  of  the  schools,  we  shall  recommend 
that  a certain  proportion  of  the  governing  body 
should  be  nominated  by  the  Crown.  Nothino-, 
we  believe,  would  more  assist  to  secure  to  these 
bodies  the  character  which  we  desire  to  see  im- 
pressed on  them,  than  the  introduction,  within 
certain  very  moderate  limits,  of  a mode  of  ap- 
pointment absolutely  removed  above  the  influences 
against  which  we  wish  to  guard,  and  such  as  to 
aad  distinction  to  an  office  in  itself  highly  hon- 
ourable.” 

_ 3096.  Therefore  it  was  not  only  considered 
important  that  the  governing  body  in  the  case  of 
these  public  schools  should  have  some  private 
gentlemen  added  to  it,  but  that,  there  should  be 
other  persons  nominated  by  the  Crown? — Yes, 
clearly. 

3097.  Mr.  Waldron.’]  That  last  paragraph  you 
read  recommends  that  in  “ some  ” schools  a part 
of  the  governing  body  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Crown? — Yes. 

3098.  But  the  previous  paragraph  recommends 
that,  in  the  case  of  all  schools,  the  governing  body 
should  be  constituted  as  is  suggested  ? — It  says, 

' governing  body  of  a great  public  school.” 
With  respect  to  the  proposition  of  a certain  pro- 
portion being  nominated  by  the  Crown,  it  was 
suggested  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  that  some 
of  the  council  should  be  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  were  sounded 
on  the  subject,  who  thotight  it  better  to  leave  it 
entirely  to  the  action  of  the  society  themselves. 
There  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  society 
to  such  a proposition. 

3099.  Chamnan.l  I think  you  stated  that  there 
was  no  library  in  Dublin  which  might  be  con- 
sidered a public  library,  with  the  exception  of 
the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — Yes. 

3100.  All  the  rest  are  limited,  as  regards  the 
terms  of  admission  ?— Yes ; Archbishop  Marsh’s 
may  be  considered  a public  library,  only  the 


nature  of  the  books  renders  it  not  a useful  one, 
except  to  a particular  class  of  readers. 

, 3101.  In  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  which  is  the  only  public  library  in 
Dublin,  and  which  is  so  largely  subsidised  by  the 
Government,  is  it  true  that  "books  very  often 
cannot  be  had  by  readers  for  a very  considerable 
period  after  they  are  catalogued  ? — I should  fancy 
it  is  the  case. 

3102.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  instances  of 
visitors  coming  from  the  country  for  the  express 
purpose  almost  of  consulting  a particular  scientific 
book  in  the  society’s  library,  and  being  unable 
to  obtain  it  2 — I have  never  heard  of  such  a case. 

3103.  Mr.  Geortjc.  1 All  new  books  must  re- 
main for  a month  in  the  conversation  room  before 
being  lent  out  at  all? — Yes;  they  are  put  into 
the  conversation  room,  to  which  members  only 
have  access. 

3104.  Chairman.']  The  public,  for  that  first 
month,  are  interdicted  from  access  to  them? — 

3105.  I think  you  have  stated  that  the  library 
at  Cambridge  is  conducted  upon  the  same  lend- 
ing  principle  as  the  library  in  Dublin? — So  I 
Jiave  heard  a graduate  of  Cambridge  state,  in  this 


3106.  The  case  of  the  Cambridge  Library  has 
been  quoted  as  an  example  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; is  it 
not  the  case  that  the  position  of  the  library  at 
Cambridge  and  the  position  of  the  library  at 
Dublin,  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  materially 
differ  in  this  respect;  that  the  Cambridge  Li- 
brary is  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Cambridge 
under  graduates  and  graduates,  persons  who  pay 
for.  the  support  of  that  library  ; whereas  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Library  is  chiefly,  I may 
say  almost  entirely,  supported  by  money  paid  by 
the  general  taxpayers  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

3107.  There  is  a most  material  difference  be- 
tween the  two? — There  is  that  difference. 

310S.  TVhat  is  the  nature  of  the  Advocates’ 
Library  at  Edinburgh?  — From  what  I have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  it  is  a library  somewhat 
like  the  Trinity  College  Library  ; it  has  the 
right  to  have  a copy  of  every  book  that  is  pub- 
lished, and  it  is  managed  by  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates of  Edinburgh  (a  body  similar  to  the 
benchers  in  this  country),  who  themselves  have 
the  privilege  of  borrowing  books  from  it. 

3109.  Is  it  thrown  open  to  the  public? — Yes. 

3110.  I think  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
you  advocate  this  power  of  taking  out  books  from 
the  library  is,  that  it  is  a great  advantage  to  the 
families  of  members? — Yes. 

3111.  Therefore  not  only  are  the  members  but 
their  families  benefited  by  the  reading  of  those 
books?— Yes. 

3112.  I think  you  also  stated  that  the  library 
of  the  society  practically  performs  the  same 
functions  in  Ireland  as  the  British  Museum 
Library  does  in  this  country,  as  far  as  its  means 
go;  the  libraries  in  the  two  places  not  being 
identical  in  point  of  extent? — Yes,  I think  I 
stated  that. 

3113.  Do  not  you  draw  a very  marked  dis- 
tinction between  a library  where  books  are  always 
accessible  to  the  public,  except  at  the  period 
when  they  are  occupied  by  a reader,  and  a public 
library  which  is  paid  for  by  the  public  where 
the  books  are  not  accessible  for  a very  consider- 
able period  after  they  come  into  the  library ; and 
where  they  are  available  not  only  to  the  members 
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W.  E.  Steele,  of  a private  institution,  but  also  to  their  families;  down  to  the  table  afterwards  ; but  I have  myself 
Esq.,  m.d.  is  not  there  a considerable  difference  between  the  sometimes  known  the  persons  occupying  those 

two  institutions? — There  is  a difference  certainly,  reserved  seats,  children  and  ladies  mostly,  to  in- 

8 June  1864.  viewing  it  in  that  way ; but  the  difference,  I take  terfere  very  much  with  the  apparatus.  Some- 
it,  is  not  so  great  between  the  two  cases.  A times  by  crossing  through  the  apparatus,  and  when 
reader  wanting  a book  may  find  equal  difficulty  there  have  been  electric  wires,  for  instance,  round 
• in  getting  access  to  it  in  the  two  institutions.  In  the  table,  they  have  become  disarranged  in  con- 
the  British  Museum  books  are  monopolised  by  sequence. 

readers  for  days  and  weeks  together,  but  they  are  3123.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  hereafter 
not  lent  outside  the  walls.  in  any  lectures  which  may  be  continued  in  the 

3114.  How  long  may  a person  keep  a book  Royal  Dublin  Society,  that  the  students  should 

from  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society?  have  certain  seats  reserved  for  them  in  front? 

— A fortnight.  He  must  return  it  then,  if  it  has  We  do  reserve  a set  of  seats  for  the  students,  im- 
been  asked  for  by  anybody  else.  mediately  behind  the  reserved  seats  for  members 

3115.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  at  the  a short  distance  from  the  table,  as  good  seats  as 

British  Museum  as  to  whether  any  one  reader,  those  reserved  for  the  members.  They  are 
practically,  retains  the  same  book  for  a whole  cushioned ; they  are  in  the  fifth  row ; there  are 
fortnight? — Yes.  I have  inquired  at  the  British  four  rows  between  that  row  and  the  table  audit 
Museum,  and  they  tell  me  that  sometimes  books  appears  to  me  that  the  students  can  obtain  the 
are  kept  for  four  months,  from  one  period  of  most  perfect  advantage  of  the  lectures  by  sitting 
cleaning  to  another ; when  the  time  for  cleaning  there;  but  I am  sure,  if  it  were  thought  that  there 
arrives  the  books  are  reinstated.  was  any  ground  for  any  such  objection,  the  society 

3116.  During  the  whole  of  that  period  no  per-  would  remove  it  at  once. 

son  can  have  access  to  that  book  ? — I understand  3124.  With  regard  to  honorary  members,  do 

so  from  inquiry.  you,  in  electing  an  honorary  member,  generally 

3117.  Do  you  mean  that  in  case  a person  ac-  apply  to  him  beforehand  to  know  whether  he 

tually  did  not  have  that  book  in  his  own  hand,  wishes  to  be  made  an  honorary  member  ? — No, 

and  was  reading  it  and  studying  from  it,  another  not  officially ; but  it  is  generally  discovered 
person  could  not  have  access  to  it? — I under-  through  some  of  his  friends.  We  have  not  in- 
stand so,  that  books  while  in  a reader’s  possession  variably  done  so,  because  the  honorary  member- 
are  understood  to  be  in  his  use,  and  therefore  ship  is  generally  put  upon  a person  without  his 
every  other  reader  is  excluded  from  its  use ; I seeking  it,  or  giving  him  the  least  idea  that  such 

heard  that  there  was  a sort  of  closet  in  which  a step  is  about  to  be  taken. 

they  are  reserved.  3125.  I presume  that  you  would  not  designate 

3118.  In  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  how  do  persons  who  were  honorary  members  of  the 
you  calculate  the  attendance  of  persons  upon  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  persons  who  were  con- 
your  lectures ; is  it  by  multiplying  the  number  nected  with  it  by  their  own  wish  and  desire  ? — 
of  persons  present  by  the  number  of  lectures  ? — Certainly  not. 

1 es,  that  is  the  way ; you  take  the  average.  3126.  If  I asked  whether  certain  men  eminent 

3119.  Was  there  any  complaint  made  by  the  in  science  were  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  as  to  the  mode  Society,  and  it  was  replied  to  me  that  they  were 
in  which  the  attendance  on  your  lectures  was  cal-  honorary  members,  that  answer  would  not  meet 
culated? — Yes,  complaints  were  made  two  or  my  question,  would  it? — No;  they  have  no 
three  times.  We  did  not  appear  to  understand  functions  at  all;  they  have  the  same  privileges  as 
exactly  what  they  required,  so  we  continued  the  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  but 
practice ; for  there  were  no  means  of  mixing  up  they  have  no  right  of  governing. 

averages,  as  they  wished,  with  the  actual  man-  3127.  It  might  be  something  more  than  that; 
ber.  For  instance,  if  we  added  the  average  it  might  be  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  were 
number  of  persons  attending  the  lectures  to  the  anxious  to  have  upon  their  rolls  the  names  of 
entire  number  who  attended  the  Botanic  Gardens  very  eminent  men,  and  that  those  eminent  men 
in  the  year,  an  average  return  of  the  number  of  had  never  acquiesced  in  being  so  enrolled  ?— It 
visitors  to  the  whole  could  not  be  taken ; in  fact,  certainly  might  be,  but  I never  heard  of  its  being 
you  could  not  add  average  numbers  and  total  the  case. 

numbers  together.  3128.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  Is  not  the  intimation 

. 312°-  Year  after  year  this  complaint  was  re-  generally  given  to  those  honorary  members,  that 
iterated  by  the  department,  was  it  not? — For  they  are  going  to  be  made  honorary  members, 
two  or  three  years  it  was..  and  do  not  they  express  gratification  after  their 

. 3121-  Do  they  complain  now,  or  are  they  sa-  appointment? — Yes;  every  one,  after  I have 
tisfied  ? — We  have  heard  nothing  about  it  lately,  notified  to  him  his  election,  has  replied  in  very 
3122.  With  regard  to  the  lectures  given  in  the  grateful  terms  indeed. 

Royal  Dublin  Society’s  theatre,  complaints  have  3129.  Chairman.']  They  have  always  replied 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  reserved  seats;  it  to  it? — Yes ; at  least  to  me.  * 

is  stated,  in  a letter  which  I have  received,  that  3130.  With  regard  to  the  evening  scientific 
the  reserved  seats  are  often  half  empty,  and  meetings ; are  those  scientific  meetings  attended, 
are  only  filled  by  children  ; while  many  of  the  generally,  by  men  of  high  reputation  in  science? 
real  students  have  to  remain  behind  the  railing  —Occasionally  they  are. 

which  separates  them  from  the  table  covered  3131.  Generally  ?— I believe  not  so  generally; 
with  the  specimens  ; and  that  they  cannot,  after  occasionally,  when  any  special  subject  is  to  be 
the  lecture,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  explana-  brought  forward  that  interests  them,  they  come 
taons  of  the  professor,  who  invariably  remains  a there. 

little  while  for  that  purpose ; do  you  think  that  3132.  Are  papers  published  of  those  proceed- 
statement  well  grounded? — It  is  to  a certain  ex-  ings? — Yes  ; we  publish  the  chief  papers  in  the 
tent.  There  are  reserved  seats.  I do  not  know  journal . 

whether  the  public  are  prevented  from  going  3133.  Are  these  subjects  taken  up  at  those 

evening 
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evening  meetings  ; geology  ?— Some  of  them  are 
geological. 

3134.  Natural  history  ? — Yes. 

3135.  Statistics? — No. 

3136.  Antiquities? — No,  not  antiquities.  The 
subjects  are  mostly  what  might  be  said  to  be  sub- 
jects bearing  upon  some  practical  matter;  practical 
science  and  art,  natural  history  and  botany. 

3137.  Are  there  independent  societies  in  Dub- 
lin which  take  in  hand  most  of  the  subjects 
dealt  with  at  those  meetings? — Some  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed  at.  our  society  are  embraced  by 
no  other  society'  in  Dublin ; for  instance,  a most 
valuable  paper  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  by 
Mr.  Andrews  on  the  fisheries  of  Ireland,  with 
reference  chiefly  to  the  question  of  trawling, 
and  there  is  no  other  society  to  which  that  sub- 
ject would  properly  belong. 

3138.  Did  these  evening  meetings  chiefly  ori- 
ginate from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  1836? — No;  they  had 
been  going  on  long  before  that. 

3139.  They  were  monthly  meetings  before  that, 
were  they  not? — Yes;  and  they  are  now  monthly' 
meetings. 

3140.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  As  to  the  provincial  lec- 
tures, are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
attending  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  pro- 
vincial lectures?— Yes;  but  only  from  what  I 
see  in  the  printed  Minutes. 

3141.  In  what  year  were  they  first  given? — 
They  were  first  given  in  the  year  1839. 

3142  How  long  was  that  after  the  Parliamen- 
tary Report? — Three  years. 

3143.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  communica- 
tion that  the  Government  made  upon  the  subject 
of  the  lectures  at  that  time  ? — A communication 
was  received  from  the  Government,  dated  the  6th 
of  April  1842,  written  by  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  at  the  time,  Mr.  Lucas,  to  this  effect : 
“Gentlemen,  I am  directed  by  the  Lords  Justices 
to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  a copy  of  the  communica- 
tion which  has  been  received  from  the  Treasury, 
stating  that  their  Lordships  have  directed  a sum 
of  300  /.  to  be  included  in  the  estimate  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  for  the  society,  to  be  applied 
towards  continuing  to  some  of  the  provincial  towns 
in  Ireland  gratuitous  lectures  on  literary  and 
scientific  subjects.”  And  then  in  that  is  enclosed 
me  following  communication  from  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury:  “I 


m ooinmanM  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  W.E.Stak, 
. f Ma!est7  ! Treasury  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  Esq.,  m.u. 

information  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 'of  Ireland,  

that  my  Lords  have  directed  a sum  of  300/.  to  8 June  1864. 
be  included  in  the  estimate  to  be  submitted  to 
1 ariiament,  for  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  to  be 
applied  towards  continuing  to  some  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns  in  Ireland  gratuitous  lectures  on 
literary  and  scientific  subjects,  it  appearing  that 
the  sums  issued  111  each  of  the  last  three  years  to 
that  society,  m furtherance  of  this  object,  have 
been  productive  of  beneficial  effects,  and  have 
given  satisfaction  so  far  as  they  have  extended; 
am  1 am  to  request  that  you  will  move  his  Ex- 
cellency to  give  directions  that  this  sum  is  to  be 
applied  only  m aid  of  the  contributions  which 
may  be  raised  111  the  several  provincial  towns  for 
this  object,  and  it  will  be  for  his  Excellency  to 
decide  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be  best 
applied  to  the  several  towns,  with  a view  to 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion and  improvement.” 

3144.  Did  the  society  then  proceed  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  that  were  given  on  the 
subject  of  those  lectures?— Yes;  it  was  ordered 
on  the  7th  of  April  1842,  “ that  a letter  be  writ- 
ten  to  Lord  Elliot,  acquainting  his  Lordship  that 
the  Council,  having  taken  into  consideration  his 
Lordships  letter  of  25th  March,  will  not  fail  to 
give  efficiency,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
furnishing  lectures  to  provincial  towns  in  cases 
wherein  applications  shall  he  made  for  the  same 
and  contributions  towards  the  expense  furnished’ 
by  such  towns. 


3145.  They  did  not  manifest  any  hesitation 
or  raise  any  difficulty  in  carrying  but  those  lec- 
tures afterwards  ?— No.  It  appears  by  one  of 
the  letters  here  that  they  asked  whether  the  Go- 
vernment. wished  to  indicate  any  particular  way 
in  which  it  should  be  carried  out ; and  the  reply 
of  the  Government  was  this  : “ The  fund  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, as  the  most  prominent  and  distinguished 
body  of  scientific  and  practical  gentlemen  of  the 
country;  and  his  Excellency  has  most  perfect 
reliance  upon  their  judgment  and  discretion  in 
the  distribution,  and  would  feel  very  reluctant 
to  hamper  them  with  too  much  restriction.” 

3146.  Mr.  George.']  At  present  four  of  the 
committee  of  lectures  are  selected  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  four  by  the  society  ? — Yes. 


William  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.  D.,  m.r.i.a.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


3147.  Chairman J You  have  long  been  con- 
nected with  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — I 
may  say  since  its  commencement.  I was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Chemist  in  1846;  but  I had 
been  connected  with  it  nine  months  previously. 

3148.  In  what  capacity?  — Nominally  as  the 
private  assistant  of  Dr.  Rane,  but  really  doing 
the  work  of  the  geological  survey. 

II  ^ v°U  were  the  assistant  chemist  origi- 
na  ly . — Yes ; assistant  chemist  was  the  official 
designation ; but,  in  reality,  I had  to  perform  all 
the  chemical  work. 

3150.  What  were  your  duties  as  assistant  che- 
s r— -As  assistant  chemist,  and  ultimately  when 
received  the  title  of  chemist,  my  duties  were 
tn  ™ 1!^'  ^ ^ad,  first,  to  do  any  work  referred 

m me  by  the  director  and  officers  of  the  geologi- 
0 691'Vey  : SeCOndly5  t0  carry  out  “7  investi- 


gations that  the  Government  should  recommend 
the  director  of  the  museum  to  undertake;  and 
any  chemical  work  referred  from  public  Hoards, 
such  as  the  Poor-law  Board  and  others;  and, 
thirdly,,  we  being  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
agrological  maps,  my  duty  as  chemist  was  to  carry 
out  the  chemical  portions  of  that  work. 

3151.  An  agrological  map,  being  a map  de- 
scribing the  nature  of  soils? — Yes ; a map  describ- 
ing the  nature  of  soils  and  superficial  deposits. 

3152.  Are  the  duties  of  chemist  the  same  now 
as  they  were  when  you  first  held  the  office  ?— No, 
I think  they  are  perfectly  distinct. 

3153.  In  what  way  ? — At  present,  the  chemist 
is  in  reality  professor  of  analytical  chemistry. 
It  was  no  part  of  my  official  duty,  as  chemist,  to 
teach  chemistry  at  all.  I,  and  the  assistant  che- 
mist, were  allowed  to  have  pupils  in  the  labor 

z ^ ratory, 


W.  K. 
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ratory,  but  that  was  a secondary  function.  We 
had  always  some  pupils,  but  it  was  on  the  under- 
standing that  our  teaching  duties  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  official  work. 

3154.  Did  you  consider  yourself,  when  you 
were  assistant  chemist,  as  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  geological  survey? — Not  officially ; but 
I considered  that  it  was  a very  important  portion 
of  my  duties  to  aid  the  officers  of  the  survey. 

3155.  In  what  manner  did  they  require  che- 
mical assistance  ? — In  many  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  the  officers  of  that  department  brought 
specimens- of  minerals  to  be  determined  or  asked 
for  verbal  explanations  on  chemical  matters,  and 
sometimes  complete  analyses  of  rocks  and  ores 
had  to  be  made. 

3156.  The  officers  of  the  geological  survey 
did,  I presume,  avail  themselves  of  your  assist- 
ance ? — In  my  opinion  they  did  to  a very  great 
extent. 

3157.  I think  you  said,  in  answer  to  a question 
I put  to  you,  whether  the  duties  of  chemist  were 
the  same  now  as  when  you  held  that  office,  that 
the  office  of  chemist  has  now  become  instruc- 
tional; were  the  students  allowed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  laboratory  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  system  of  lectures?— Yes. 
That  is  to  say,  we  were  allowed  to  have  pupils, 
provided  the  teaching  of  them  did  not  interfere 
with  our  official  duties. 

31 58.  What  provision  was  made  for  the  teach- 
ing of  practical  chemistry  when  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  lectures  was  established? — There 
was  no  official  provision  made  in  1854;  but, 
wishing  to  carry  out  as  for  as  possible  the  pro- 
visional arrangement,  because  all  our  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  lectures  at  the  outset  were 
provisional,  I was  anxious  to  see  how  far  the 
laboratory  could  be  of  assistance  to  the  artisan 
classes  in  Dublin;  and  I voluntarily  established, 
in  1854,  an  evening  class  for  the  instruction  of 
artisans  in  practical  chemistry,  which  is  now  in 
operation  in  the  museum.  The  first  class  of  that 
kind  that  was  formed  there  was  that  one. 

3159.  As  chemist,  you  took  part  in  the  teach- 
ing of  practical  chemistry  ? — Yes. 

3160.  Had  you  an  assistant  chemist  at  that 
time  ? — Yes,  there  was  an  assistant  chemist  then, 
Mr,  Gages,  but  I considered  that  the  duty  of 
teaching  was  so  little  connected  with  the  office  of 
chemist,  that  I did  not  ask  the  assistant  chemist 
to  take  any  part  in  the  evening  teaching,  because 
I did  not,  wish  to  impose  upon  him  any  of  the 
duties  which  I had  taken  upon  myself  by  my 
voluntary  act. 

3161.  Did  he  take  any  part  himself  in  those 
classes? — No,  not  in  the  evening  classes;  he  al- 
ways did  in  the  day  classes,  because  it  was  an 
Arrangement  between  us  that,  he  should  do  so ; 
we  dividing  the  fees. 

3162.  Do  you  consider  it  of  much  importance 
that  there  should  be  a good  laboratory  for  teach- 
ing practical  chemistry  in  connection  with  the 
museum? — Undoubtedly,  or  I would  not  have 
attempted  to  establish  the  classes  now  in  opera- 
tion ; but,  that  laboratory  instruction  ought  to  be 
strictly  confined  to  the  objects  for  which  the  mu- 
seum was  established. 

3163.  Will  you  explain  that  answer  a little 
more  fully  ? — The  number  of  persons  who  re- 
quire a knowledge  of  chemistry,  as  their  chief 
special  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  limited,  and, 
if  you  confined  your  instruction  to  that  class,  you 
would  not  have  a large  number.  If  you  admit 


apothecaries’  apprentices  and  medical  students, 
of  course  you  will  enlarge  its  basis  very  much ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  passing  beyond  the 
legitimate  functions  of  the  institution. 

3164.  Have  many  medical  students  availed 
themselves  of  the  teaching  of  the  laboratory  ?— 
Several,  I am  told,  availed  themselves  of  it ; that 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  persons  who  are  teaching. 
If  I were  conducting  the  practical  teaching,  I 
should  be  glad  to  extend  the  number  as  far  as 
possible,  but  I would  not  so  extend  it  as  to  have 
the  laboratory  “ recognised  ” (as  it  is  stated  by 
the  syllabus)  “ by  the  Apothecaries’  Hall  of  Ire- 
land,” the  result  of  which  is  that  it  interferes 
necessarily  with  the  medical  schools,  and  I think 
it  helps  to  deteriorate  the  system  of  medical  edu- 
cation. 

3165.  How  is  it  that  the  medical  students  re- 
sort to  the  laboratory  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  considering  that  they  have  their  own 
schools  in  which  they  can  obtain  the  same  in- 
struction?— One  of  the  reasons  is  that  a large 
number  of  medical  students  are  apothecaries’  ap- 
prentices, and,  as  the  apothecaries  are  desirous  of 
getting  as  much  work  out  of  them  as  possible 
during  the  day,  they  send  them  to  any  place 
where  they  will  get  evening  instruction,  and 
where  they  can  save  some  money  in  addition. 

3166.  Of  course,  you  would  not  prevent  me- 
dical students  from  coining  and  availing  them- 
selves of  the  laboratorv  instruction  at  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  ? — Quite  the  contrary.  I say,  if 
I were  at  the  head  of  the  class,  I would  endeavour 
to  extend  it  as  much  as  possible ; but  I draw  a 
distinction  between  doing  that  and  making  the 
recognition  of  the  practical  chemical  c ourse  by 
the  Apothecaries’ Hall  of  Ireland  a distinct  fea- 
ture, as  this  programme  does  of  the  educational 
arrangements  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

3167.  You  are  of  opinion  that  this  teachiug 
interferes  prejudicially  with  the  medical  teach- 
ing?— I have  heard  it  condemned  very  much. 

3168.  Upon  what  ground  ? — Upon  the  ground 
that  it  interferes  with  the  proper  studies  of  the 
medical  students,  by  preventing  them  attending 
other  lectures,  and  that  it  enables  the  apothecaries 
to  get  the  largest  possible  amount  of  mechanical 
work  in  their  shops  from  the  medical  students, 
thereby  interfering  with  tlieir  proper  course  of 
studies. 

3169.  You  think  that  t-lic  large  attendance  of 
those  medical  students  at  the  laboratory  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  is  caused  rather  by  the 
apothecaries  finding  it  an  advantage  to  themselves 
to  send  their  apprentices  there,  than  by  any  par- 
ticular advantages  offered  by  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  over  the  other  schools? — Yes,  I think 
so. 

3170.  You  are  professor  of  chemistry  ?— Yes. 

3171.  "What  are  your  duties  as  professor?— I 
may  observe  that  all  our  arrangements  have  been 
provisional  from  the  establishment-  of  the  lectures 
m 1854.  My  duties  at  present  are  to  deliver 
three  courses ; one  public  one,  in  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  in  the  evening  ; one  public  one, 
in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  a course,  which  we  call  the  systematic  course, 
delivered  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

3172.  Is  the  free  course  of  lectures  delivered  in 
the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  connected 
with  the  paid  or  systematic  course  that  is  delivered 
at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ’—When  this 
programme  was  first  brought  out,  as  far  as  my 
'own  lectures  were  concerned,  it  waB.  • The  ar- 
rangement 
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rangemont  of  connecting  the  course  delivered  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  with 
the  systematic  course  existed,  I think,  not  only  in 
1856,  but  also  in  1857.  The  students,  however, 
complained,  and  I believe  very  justly,  that  the  lec- 
tures at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  were  wholly 
useless  to  them ; that  they  were  removed  so  far  from 
the  specimens  upon  the  table,  that  they  could  see 
the  experiments  so  imperfectly,  and  that  the  ar- 
rangements were  so  defective  for  hanging  the 
diagrams,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  the  place  were  so  imperfect,  that  they 
could  not  answer  any  question  whatever  at  the 
examinations  upon  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society.  In  1858,  in  a letter  I 
wrote  to  the  director.  Sir  Robert  Kane,  giving 
an  account  of  my  classes  during  the  year,  I think  I 
stated  to  him  that  the  students  made  the  complaint 
I have  now  mentioned,  and  from  that  period  I 
have  separated  the  courses  completely  ; they 
have  now  no  connection  with  one  another.  I there- 
fore repeat  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
most  of  the  experiments  I give  at  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  or  I make  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  course  a totally  different  one, — a more 
popular  course. 

3173.  Did  you  hear  me  read  to  the  last  wit- 
ness a passage  from  a letter  which  I have  re- 
ceived ? -I  did. 

3174.  Do  you  agree  in  the  opinion  of  the  lady 
student  who  wrote  that  letter,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  seats  nearest  to  the  lecturer  being 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  members,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  students  availing  themselves  of 
the  instruction  of  the  lecturer? — I have  always 
held  that  opinion  very  strongly.  As  a professor, 

I believe  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  give  a 
course  of  really  systematic  instruction  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  so 
long  as  that  arrangement,  is  allowed  to  exist. 

3175.  What  arrangement  is  made  with  respect 
to  .the  apparatus  belonging  to  each  institution, 
which  you  employ  at  your  lectures  ? — I employ 
none  of  the  apparatus  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society ; I am  obliged  to  cany  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  every  bit  of  apparatus  I 
use  there.  I am  obliged  to  get  a man  out  of  the 
street  to  carry  my  apparatus  in  a basket.  After 
all  my  trouble  in  setting  up  my  apparatus,  bending 
glass  tubes,  and  so  on,  I am  placed  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  in  the  same  position  as  I would  be  in  the 
town  of  Sligo  or  Galway  ; I am  obliged  to  carry 
everything,  even  to  the  very  burner  I use  for  pro- 
ducing heat. 

3176.  The  apparatus  which  you  require  in 
lecturing  upon  chemistry  is  peculiarly  delicate 
and  fragile,  is  it  not? — Yes;  the  annual  break- 
age is  something  enormous;  but  it  is  not  the 
breakage  I mind  so  much  as  the  labour  it  entails 
upon  me ; for,  having  no  assistant,  I am  obliged 
to  re-make  the  whole  of  it  myself. 

3177.  Why  is  that  the  case  ; have  not  they 
sufficient  apparatus  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
to  illustrate  your  lectures  ? — I did  not  see  any 
suitable ; the  use  of  the  apparatus  which  is  there 
has  never  been  offered  to  me;  at  all  events,  I 
found  some  difficulties  about  it.  When  I asked 
tor  anything,  I found  it  was  not  forthcoming  very 
readily,  and  I am  not  surprised  at  it,  for  if  I were 
m the  position  of  the  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  I would  not  like  to  have 
another  professor  coming  and  interfering  with  my 

apparatus. 

3178.  The  free  lectures  in  both  institutions 
0.69. 


are  managed  by  the  Committee  of  Lectures,  arc 
they  not  ? — As  far  as  I am  aware,  I do  not  think 
they  are ; I think  it  shows  the  good  sense  of  the 
Committee  that  they  are  not. 

31/9.  That  is,  they  do  not  interfere  in  any 
way  ?— They  never  interfere  with  us;  I sent  them, 
the  first  year,  I think,  a syllabus.  I never  had 
any  official  communication  with  them  that  I recol- 
lect after  that  time.  We,  that  is,  the  director  and 
the  professors,  annually  make  up  a programme  of 
all  the  educational  arrangements  for  the  year. 

I do  not  see  why  a number  of  judges,  barristers, 
and  other  persons  engaged  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  day  in  their  official  duties,  should  under- 
take the  details  of  the  management  of  scientific 
instruction.  We  might  as  well,  as  a body  of  pro- 
fessors, regulate  the  hours  of  sitting  of  the  courts. 

3180.  Practically  speaking,  you  yourselves  as 
professors,  meet  together  and  draw  up  a syllabus, 

and  determine  what  lectures  shall  be  given? 

Yes. 

3181.  And  you  are  unfettered  altogether  by 
the  Committee  of  Lectures  ?— Quite  so. 

3182.  I presume  from  what  you  have  just 
stated,  you  consider  that  the  Committee  of  Lec- 
tures are  of  no  very  great  utility  as  regards  the 
lectures  in  the  City  of  Dublin  ? — I have  not  seen 
their  utility. 

3183.  Their  chief  utility  is  that  they  do  not 
interfere  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

3184.  "What  classes  of  persons  form  the 
audiences  at  the  different  courses  which  you  have 
described? — At  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  they 
arc  generally  members,  or  persons  belonging  to 
their  families  (the  members  themselves  are  not 
very  numerous) ; generally  there  are  a good  many 
ladies,  and  there  are  young  men,  some  of  them 
students  of  colleges,  and  children — that  is  the  inner 
circle;  the  outer  circle  consists  generally  of  clergy- 
men, clerks  in  banks  and  public  offices ; occasion- 
ally,  but  not  very  often,  I have  seen  shopkeepers 
whose  faces  I have  recognised,  and  there  are  also 
ladies  who  are  to  be  governesses.  The  audiences 
at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  at  the  evening 
lec  tures  (at  least  at  mine)  have  been  almost  entirely 
artisans.  At  some  of  the  courses  that  have  been 
given,  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the  audience  were 
artisans.  Chemistry  not  being  a very  popular  sub- 
ject for  ladies,  we  have  not  very  many  at  the  day 
lectures  (we  have  two  or  three  sometimes),  and 
we  have  a number  of  students — some  medical, 
some  belonging  to  the  colleges,  some  to  the  public 
schools,  and  a lew  who  are  really  bond fide  seeking 
for  scientific  knowledge  with  a view  to  apply  it  to 
industry. 

3185.  For  which  of  those  classes  which  you 
have  described  do  you  consider  that  those  lectures 
were  most  properly  intended? — For  the  latter,  and 
the  artizan  class. 

3186.  Do  you  make  any  difference  in  your 
mode  of  treating  your  subject  at  those  different 
courses  ?— Not  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry ; 

I treat  it  there  as  I would  treat  it  at  a University ; 
hut  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  for  the  reason  I 
have  stated,  I have  made  the  lectures  somewhat 
more  popular.  A chemist  diminishes  liis  popular 
audience  every  time  he  takes  a piece  of  chalk  in 
his  hand,  and  goes  to  the  board,  and  if  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  doing  so  frequently  his  class  dwindles 
away.  If  I wish  to  use  any  figures,  or  to  make 
use  of  any  abstract  notions  of  any  kind,  I have 
to  put  them  upon  permanent  diagrams,  and  hang 
them  upon  the  walls  for  reference. 

3187.  Your  subject  is  an  eminently  practical 

A A one. 


IF.  K. 
Sullivan, 
PH.D., 
M.R.I.A. 

8 June  1864, 
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W.  K.  0ne,  is  it  not? — Yes.  In  the  evening  lectures 
Sullivan,  wliich  I have  given  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
p.h.d.,  clustry  I have  always  treated  it  as  such;  it  has 

m.r.i.a.  jjeen  alleged  that  we  have  never  given  any  tech- 
8 Jone~i864.  nical  lectures  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ; 

that  is  a complete  mistake.  "With  the  exception 
of  two  courses,  the  evening  lectures  that  I have 
given  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  have  been 
almost  entirely  technical : for  instance,  I have 
given  lectures  on  tanning,  on  dyeing,  on  the  manu- 
facture of  pigments,  on  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
on  metallurgy,  the  dressing  of  ores,  and  so  on. 

3188.  Chemistry,  as  applied  to  the  arts? — 
Yes. 

3189.  Do  you  think  it  a very  great  anomaly 
that  there  should  be  lectures  upon  the  same 
subject  delivered  at  two  distinct  places,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  a certain  extent,  in  two  distinct  manners? 
—I  do. 

3190.  Do  you  think  that  any  professor  can  do 
justice  to  his  subject  under  such  an  arrangement  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

3191.  The  great  object  you  have  is  to  make  a 
certain  number  of  your  audience  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  is  it  not  ?— That  is  the 
object,  of  course. 

3192.  If  you  proceed  by  commencing  with  mere 
popular  lectures  in  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society,  and 
you  then  take  up  the  same  course  at  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  I presume,  you  have  to  com- 
mence ah  initio  for  your  real  earnest  students  ? — 
As  far-  as  experiments  go  (and  all  the  lectures 
given  by  the  professors  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  are  very  much  illustrated)  we  have  to 
repeat  nearly  all  the  experiments  over  again  at 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ; at  least  I have, 
because,  for  the  reason  I have  stated,  I find  it 
perfectly  useless  to  connect  the  two  courses  of 
lectures. 

3193.  Therefore  you  unequivocally  condemn 
the  present  system  ?— Most  certainly. 

3194.  It  does  not  do  justice  to  the  professor, 
and  does  not  do  justice  to  the  student? — No. 

3195.  And  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  public  as 
far  as  the  expenditure  of  money  goes  ? — Yes. 

3196.  Judging  from  the  syllabus  of  your 
course,  you  lecture  only  on  pure  science?— The 
syllabus  of  the  course  is  drawn  up  for  the  purpose 
of  being  used  as  an  index  to  any  text-book  the 
student  may  use,  and  to  give  him  an  outline  of 
the  whole  science.  That  was  the  original  object 
of  the  syllabus.  _ It  was  supposed  that  a student 
should  direct  his  attention  to  pure  science  as  the 
real  and  true  foundation  of  practical  science.  The 
amount  of  knowledge  required  for  practical  pur- 
poses is  far  greater  than  would  be  required  for  a 
University  degree,  for  instance,  and  unless  the 
science  be  taught  in  the  fullest  manner,  in  the  most 
complete  and  theoretical  way,  it  can  never  be  of 
much  use  for  practical  purposes. 

3197.  Do  you,  besides  teaching  pure  science, 
teach  also  the  practical  application  of  it?— Yes ; 
answering  for  myself,  whenever  I find  any  stu- 
dent attending  my  lectures  wishes  for  instruction 
in  any  practical  application,  I always  devote  a 
certain  portion  of  time  to  that  practical  applica- 
tion, quite  independently  of  the  evening  lectures, 
which  have  been  almost  entirely  technical,  and 
which  were  illustrated  by  all  the  specimens  and 
models  which  we  have  in  the  museum. 

3198.  You  give  specific  courses  in  chemistry 
as  applied  to  industry  ? — Yes.  Quite  indepen- 
dent of  those  specific  courses  which  are  given  in 
the  evening  to  a class  composed  largely  of  arti- 


sans, I have  in  the  day  lectures,  whenever  I 
have  found  out  that  it  would  be  useful,  pointed 
out  the  direct  applications  of  the  science.  I 
generally  ascertained  what  were  the  objects  of  the 
students  at  the  outset  of  the  course,  and  if  I found 
that  they  had  no  intention  to  take  up  any  branches 
of  manufacture  or  trade,  it  would  obviously  have 
been  a waste  of  time,  especially  with  our  limited 
courses,  for  me  to  direct  their  attention  to  special 
applications  which  they  did  not  want. 

3199.  How  do  you  ascertain  the  objects  of  your 
class  ? — I endeavour  to  ascertain  the  purposes  of 
each,  in  order  to  point  out  to  him  the  special  books 
he  ought  to  read,  and  the  particular  subjects  he 
ought  to  turn  his  attention  to. 

3200.  Do  you  find  that  in  Dublin  the  artisan 
classes  pay  considerable  attention  to  those  scien- 
tific courses? — Undoubtedly.  They  have  re- 
peatedly called  upon  me : in  fact,  the  number  of 
them  calling  after  the  lecture  to  ask  me  expla- 
nations and  questions  connected  with  the  lectures 
that  were  given  was  so  great  as  to  cause  incon- 
venience. 

3201.  There  is  a great  desire  for  obtaining 
scientific  information  ; is  there  also  an  aptitude 
for  acquiring  it  ?— I think  particularly  so. 

3202.  With  regard  to  the  collections  in  the 
museum  ; what  is  the  present  state  of  the  tech- 
nological collections  at  Stephen’s  Green  ? — Some 
are  very  complete  and  others  are  imperfect ; the 
manner  in  which  the  museum  was  erected  inter- 
fered greatly  with  the  formation  of  any  collec- 
tions there.  It  took  four  or  five  years  to  com- 
plete the  building,  so  that  during  that  time  any 
specimens  collected  were  often  spoilt  by  mortar 
and  dust  getting  on  them.  But.  some  of  the  col- 
lections are  very  complete;  those,  for  instance, 
especially  connected  with  pottery  and  with  metal- 
lurgy are  complete. 

3203.  You  have  specimens  illustrating  the 
whole  history  of  pottery? — Yes;  we  have  so 
complete  a collection  that  M.  Regnault,  the  di- 
rector at  Sevres,  told  me  that  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  a similar  one. 

3204.  With  regard  to  metallurgy  ; is  that  col- 
lection also  a complete  one  ? — The  metallurgical 
collection  is  also  very  complete  ; but,  generally 
speaking,  all  our  scientific  institutions,  and  I sup- 
pose the  same  applies  to  England,  are  never 
allowed  to  get  into  a permanent  state ; whenever 
they  approach  to  a good  system  of  organization, 
there  is  always  some  inquiry,  and  they  get  a shake, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  professors  and  other  offi- 
cers, I suppose,  from  becoming  barnacles  upon 
them,  so  that  the  zeal  required  to  form  really 
valuable  collections  of  this  kind  is  chilled. 

3205.  Which  of  the  technological  collections 
are  imperfect  at  present? — Chiefly  the  ones  con-  . 
nected  with  textile  fabrics.  We  once  com- 
menced making  a series  of  models  to  illustrate 
the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  but  we  were 
prevented  from  going  on  with  them. 

3206.  Why  were  you  prevented  from  going  on 
with  them? — Probably  on  the  ground  I have  just 
stated ; I do  not  see  any  other.  The  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  prevented  the  collection  of 
models  being  completed.  The  models  constructed 
were  only  those  connected  with  the  silk  industry 
of  Dublin,  the  old  forms  of  looms;  the  new  ones 
were  not  constructed. 

3207.  Would  those  models  have  taken  up  a 
very  large  space  ? — Not  very  much,  because  we 
would  not  require  to  have  models  for  every  branch 

of 
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of  industry,  but  only  those  which  would  be  con- 
nected especially  with  Irish  industry. 

3208.  Do  you  attach  much  value  to  a techno- 
logical museum? — Very  great  value  indeed;  I 
do  not  know  anything  that  would  be  of  more  prac- 
tical benefit  than  the  existence  of  a properly  con- 
structed technological  museum  ; I can  say  from 
my  connection  with  the  institution  in  Stephen’s 
Green  (having  formed  a very  large  proportion  of 
its  technological  collections  myself,  portions  of 
them  were  collected  by  me  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,)  the  benefits  derived  from  them  have 
beeu  very  considerable. 

3209.  You  consider  that  they  have  been  of 
great  value,  so  far  as  regards  industrial  educa- 
tion?— Yes. 

3210.  How  far  are  those  technological  collec- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  original  intention  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Museum  of  Ii-ish  Industry? 
— The  museum  having  originally  been  formed 
upou  the  same  principle  as  the  Jermyn-street 
Institution ; those  technological  collections  did  not 
enter  (at  least,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term) 
into  that  plan ; but  when  the  change  was  made 
from  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  to  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  the  whole  plan  was 
altered,  and,  I believe,  it  was  the  intention  to 
carry  out  the  technological  side  of  the  museum  to 
its  full  extent. 

3211.  With  the  view  of  its  being  an  instrument 
for  industrial  education? — Yes. 

3212.  In  a technological  museum,  do  not  the 
specimens  require  to  be  changed  very  frequently? 
— Certainly  not,  if  the  museum  be  not  con- 
structed as  a shop,  but  based  upon  a purely  sci- 
entific classification ; if  so  classified,  they  do  not 
require  to  be  often  changed.  The  specimens  in 
every  museum,  of  course,  whatever  it  be,  whether 
directed  to  technology  or  natural  history,  or  gco- 
logy,  will  become  deteriorated  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  will  have  to  be  replaced  ; but  the  amount 
of  change  that  would  be  required  in  a technolo- 
gical museum,  based  upon  a scientific  arrangement, 
would  be  small.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  were 
to  have  a proper  technological  museum  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  Ireland,  it  might  consist  of  three 
divisions  ; one  of  those  would  be  a collection  of  all 
the  raw  materials  of  whatever  kind,  vegetable, 
animal,  and  mineral,  existing  in  the  country ; the 
second  division  would  be  a collection  of  any  of 
the  raw  materials  which  may  be  introduced  into 
Ireland  from  abroad  with  equal  facility,  as  into 
any  other  part  of  the  empire ; and  the  third  divi- 
sion would  be  a collection  illustrating  the  processes 
and  methods  of  working  up  the  two  classes  of  raw 
materials. 

3213.  In  those  processes  and  modes  of  work- 
ing up  raw  materials,  is  not  there  incessant 
change  going  on  ? — Some  of  the  processes  may, 
to  a certain  extent,  be  modified ; but  the  change 
in  a given  time  would  not  be  very  great. 

3214.  You  would  have  to  make  perpetual  ad- 
ditions, would  you  not  ? — From  time  to  time,  any 
new  products  introduced,  or  any  new  applications 
of  them,  or  any  new  processes  for  working  them 
up,  would  have  to  be  illustrated ; but  the  number 
of  real  scientific  changes  in  the  course  of  10  years, 

nly  over  the  field  of  industry  applicable  to 
, would  not  be  very  considerable. 

3215.  Would  not  some  of  those  models  become 
obsolete  ? — I think  none  of  the  models  would  be- 
come obsolete ; the  best  proof  of  that  is,  that  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  et  Paris  pre- 
serveevery  instrument  they  can  possibly  get  hold 
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of,  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  history  of  each 
particular  manufacture. 

3216.  So  as  to  trace  gradually  the  progress  of 

invention? — Yes.  It  very  frequently  happens 

that  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  an  histori- 
cal collection  of  machines,  is  of  more  use  than  that 
which  would  be  derived  from  new  machinery  in 
actual  use ; that  is  to  say,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
school  of  science. 

3217.  Such  a collection  would  require  a very 
enormous  structure,  would  it  not? — Certainly  not; 

I think  the  present  building  at  Stephen’s  Green, 
with  some  modification,  would  be  quite  capable 
of  affording  room  for  the  purpose. 

3218.  Your  collection  would  be  purely  typical  ? 
— Purely  typical.  As  an  example,  there  is  one 
collection,  pretty  nearly  complete  in  its  way, 
which  represents  what  the  present  British  ceramic 
manufacture  is.  That  occupies  only  a case  which 
is,  perhaps,  23  feet  or  24  feet  long,  and  it  is  quite 
complete.  I should  say  there  would  not  be  50 
specimens  required  to  be  added  to  make  it  com- 
plete at  the  present  moment,  though  it  is  five  or 
six  years  old.  I once  proposed  what  would  better 
represent  my  notion  of  what  a technological  col- 
lection, typical  of  any  manufacture,  should  be. 
When  I was  collecting  specimens  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  for  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
Museums  (we  were  then,  I think,  under  the  Board 
of  Trade),  I proposed  to  illustrate  lead  mining, 
for  example,  m this  way : to  take  five  or  six  of 
the  chief  lead-mining  districts  in  Europe,  select- 
ing those  which  differed  most  in  the  structure 
of  the  lodes,  the  rocks  in  which  the  lodes  uccur- 
red,  the  processes  of  dressing  them,  which  would 
depend  upou  the  two  other  conditions,  and  the 
machinery  employed,  together  with  specimens  of 
all  the  stages  of  dressing.  I estimated  that,  for 
about  2,000?.,  three  similar  collections  might 
have  been  made  for  that  one  branch  of  industry : 
one  for  London,  one  for  Edinburgh,  and  one  for 
Dublin.  I believe  no  such  collection  has  been 
made  in  any  school  of  mines,  and  I believe  it  would 
be  a considerable  benefit  to  mining  industry  to 
have  such  collections.  I specially  mention  this 
proposal,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  I un- 
derstand by  a typical  collection  illustrative  of  any 
particular  manufacture. 

3219.  Do  you  think  you  could  form  a tech- 
nological collection  by  donations  alone,  or  to  any 
considerable  extent  ? — Certainly  not,  A museum 
formed  by  donations  is  a nuisance  ; it  is  a mere 
curiosity  shop.  But  I should  at  the  same  time 
say  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  donations;  for 
instance,  that  very  instance  to  which  I have  re- 
ferred, of  the  collection  of  pottery  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  upon  lists  which  I fur- 
nished to  him  at  the  time,  is  a donation  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  He  prepared  all  those  spe- 
cimens for  our  museum,  which  was  a duplicate  of 
a similar  collection  for  the  Industrial  Museum  of 
Scotland ; and  he  charged  us  merely  the  expenses 
out  of  pocket,  that  is  to  say,  the  workmen’s 
time;  but  he  gave  up  his  own  time,  and  dis- 
turbed the  working  of  his  own  workshops  lor  us. 
I call  that  a donation,  though  it  is  treated  in  our 
Blue  Books,  I believe,  as  a purchase.  In  the 
same  way,  Messrs.  Naylor  & Vickers,  of  Sheffield, 
made  a very  remarkable  collection  of  bar-iron, 
introduced  from  Sweden  into  England  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel ; and  they  gave  us  specimens 
of  bar-ends,  with  the  names  of  each  forge  upon  it, 
so  that  we  have  a history  of  the  manufacture  of 
Swedish  iron ; and  they  also  gave  us  bar-ends 
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JV.  K.  with  similar  marks  upon  them,  converted  into  knowledge,  perfectly  understood,  whatever  nuv 

Sullivan,  steel.  They  gave  us  also  a beautiful  set  of  models  be  in  public  documents,  that  he  was  merely  to 

ph.  d.,  of  their  entire  works,  copies  of  those  which  they  continue  to  lecture,  in  order  that  he  should  not 

m.jula.  exhibited  in  1851.  I believe,  as  well  ns  I recoi-  be  deprived  of  his  salary,  which  was  only  another 

8 June  18G4.  I6®4,  that  is  described  as  a purchase,  but  in  reality  means  of  superannuating  him.  I would  not  call 

it  is  a donation.  In  that  sense,  donations  would  his  office,  therefore,  duplicate,  because,  in  reality 
be  useful  to  the  museum,  but  the  ordinary  dona-  he  would  have  been  superannuated,  *if  it  could 
tions  are  perfectly  useless.  have  been  done.  I do  not  know  of  any  other 

3220.  You  regard  them  generally  as  mere  officer  who  can  be  said  to  be  a duplicate  of 
rubbish  and  incumbrances  ? — Y es ; we  do  not  know  another. 

what  to  do  with  them,  and  in  most  cases  they  3226.  Do  you  consider  that  there  are  double 
ultimately  get  thrown  outside.  lectureships,  as  regards  your  own  science  ? No 

3221.  Have  any  descriptive  catalogues  been  I confess,  if  any  arrangement  were  come  to  by 

published  of  the  technological  collections  in  the  which  the  duplication  of  my  duties  were  abolished 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — There  have  been  it  would  be  a great  benefit.  * 3 

several;  one  of  them  had  perhaps  better  not  have  3227.  Are  the  present  buildings  which  form 

been  made.  On  the  whole,  I think,  technological  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  well  adapted  for 

collections  had  better  not  have  catalogues ; the  the  purposes  of  the  museum,  in  your  opinion  ?— 

best  description  is  the  descriptive  labels  on  the  Many  improvements  might  be  made  in  them 
articles  themselves.  A mere  list  of  the  articles  Their  present  form  arose  from  the  defective  man- 
conveys  no  information ; it  is  a waste  of  public  ner  in  which  the  votes  were  passed ; they  were 
money  to  print  such  a catalogue,  which  is  merely  spread  over  many  years ; our  provisional  clia- 
an  inventory  catalogue,  and  indeed  it  is  so  called ; racier  and  a great  many  of  our  defects  are  due  to 

it  would  be  better  to  put  all  the  information  the  spreading  of  those  votes  over  so  many  years 

alongside  the  specimen  itself.  Had  the  money  been  voted  on  a different  plan  as 

3222.  At  this  moment,  you  have  descriptive  the  sum  voted  for  Scotland  has  been,  we  should 

labels  attached  to  all  the  specimens,  have  you  long  since  have  been  in  a different  position  from 
not?  X\  e have:  I think  ours  was  the  first  mu-  what  we  are  in  now:  all  the  provisional  arraiwe- 
seum  that  carried  out  that  practice  to  the  fullest  incuts  for  lectures,  and  all  the  defective  arran°e- 
extent;  Mr.  Gages,  the  curator,  carries  it  out  to  meats  of  the  museum  arc  due  to  the  manuerm 
an  extent  which  involves  a description  of  the  which  the  money  was  dribbled  out. 

enSjLPrT?8eS*  11  c 4.T  » T -n  IV  3228.  Was  it  a kind  of  patchwork  system?— 

-UZ3.  1 he  collections  of  the  -Royal  Dublin  It  was  a kind  of  patchwork  system.  If  a lar<re 
Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  have  sum  had  been  asked  for  at  the  time,  it  would  have 

been  described  as  duplicate  collections;  are  you  been  refused.  An  annual  sum  of  about  1,800 1. 

oooi  Tn11  ?-Cei;ta,n  y °ot-  . , „ a year  was  dribbled  out  to  the  institution,  without 

j7* . ' n li)/ou  explain  to  the  Committee  why?  any  promise  that  the  sum  would  ever  be  a large 
—it  is  true  that  you  may  get  a certain  number  one,  so  as  to  enable  a definite  plan  to  be  carried 
ot  specimens  of  the  same  substance  m the  two  out;  and  consequently  the  present  buildings  have 
museums,  but  they  cannot  be  properly  regarded  certain  defects,  which  would  not,  however,  require 
as  duplicates  if  they  are  required  in  then-  re-  much  to  remedy.  1 

Pia“S arrangements.  3229.  You  think  a small  Bum  of  money  would 
,n  “ ®“?e ™enm  you  ™y  have  be  sufficient  to  place  the  building  in  an  efficient 

forest  ol  »' T h°  r1”6  •'md  Sl,bseT'S  8tate  &r  ,hc  exhibition  of  the  collections  of  the 

duel  ‘n  StL° 1 sl’co,“™8  “e  t0  be  museum  ?— Yes,  and  would  double  the  available 

duplicates,  no  collections  could  be  formed  which  space 

j*in  fn8°  duplicate. . It  is  not  3230.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  want  of  a 

minET, b 'i  •Claf81SCatl0nj  sch°o1  of  mines  hi  Ireland?— Mining  is  an  bu- 

rn turn  depends  upon  the  object,  that  we  should  portant  branch  of  industry 

du.PU-  323L  In  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
of  4c ti!  Nine-tenths  of  the  collections  1862,  it  is  stated  that  “ Mining  industry  does  not 
conmo^Sth  fl  ?AaIv“°S1,”g  m ?oc«Py  “ Ireland  the  prominent  position  it  does 

TheX™  a toHlly°d-ffe  H?>y.D“Ulu  Soolety'  ln  England,  but  it  has  made  considerable  pro- 
3°25  Tay’f4'  ' , gress  of  late,  and  without  going  the  length  of 

of  conddemble  S fw  b7  * gentleman  the  J erniyn-street  School,  inltruStion  might  with 
or  consicleiable  authonty,  that  m the  case  of  these  advantage  be  given  in  o-eoloo-v  nnd  mmoriloo-v 

Sl“firddtue  ? t d0^C  fW?  with  especial  refercmjTtifiibidng  j^do'you  agree 
collections,  and  double  lectureships,  for  identical  m that?— If  I were  to  take  merelv  what  vou 

«(  blie  have  read,  I would  444  w»  l,  hit  tt  not 


SrfeeflvSl?  .t  PT“t  J5™8"’-1  •»  aSree  with  what  precedes™  Mows  it ; we"do' 
dunlielte  ' th“?  ,tefB  "f  “tuaUy  want  a mining  school,  that  is,  a 

nucleate.  1 do  not  know  that  there  is  a double  school  so  nomine,  in  Ireland?  M™™  industry 


staff-  T oonnot  A “T"  ““'■'i't  ^uuuuic  aojuiui  co  nomine , in  JLreiand.  Mining  industry 
ralfaVofX  Eoval  Dnbrt88^1*  f 7*?  m£*land  ha3  not  been,  and  never  will  be,  of 
of  wlmt  is  in  the  Muse  ^ * sufficient  extent  to  warrant  the  Government  in 

considering  L L nZ  f ^ Indu?t,r^  pttm£  UP  a special  staff  for  it;  I stated  that, 
SS  ™Cwr  fc‘Mstltm  WiUi  al0'  lon«  “S0’  in  1854,  in  a statement  I made  with 

pose  that  a -W—  want  of  that  kiod  in 

hta  ofterSa^f hin»°  S’™  40  mPera™lte  ,3232-  Assuming  that  there  was  a school  of 
evTnif  hMadbeen’n  w V7  wa8f  ™*U  ^meS  “tobli8lni<i.  the  professors  of  that  school 
rcoffid  re^4  °f.,mines  be  g™!S  instruction  of  a far 

would  have  been  ^nperannuabon  Act  wider  character  than  that  merely  confined  to 

lutely  have  got  nothin^  U would  abso-  mining  industry  ?— Quite  so  ; I should  say  if  you 

g g)  , and  as  it  was,  to  my  bad  a school  of  applied  science,  one  of  the  chairs 

< that 
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that  ought  to  be  established  in  such  a school 
would  be  a professor  of  mining ; provided  he  was 
a professor  of  mining,  and  not  a mere  chemist  or 
mineralogist ; that  is,  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
mining  as  such,  and  with  the  construction  of 
mining  machinery,  and  the  practical  working 
details  of  mining. 

3233.  In  the  Jermyn-street  Institution  are 
not  there  a vast  number  of  students  who  receive 
the  instruction  there  afforded,  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  apply  themselves  to  mining  ? — Yes. 

3234.  Do  you  think  that  something-  more  than 
a school  of  mining  and  agriculture  is  required  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes ; there  is  no  country  that  more 
requires  a properly  organised  school  of  applied 
science  than  Ireland ; in  fact,  all  our  educational 
system  has  been  always  patchwork,  the  result  of 
compromise  : it  has  not  been  constructed  on  any 
definite  plan,  and  has,  therefore,  always  failed. 

3235.  For  what  branches  of  industry  would 
you  provide  special  instruction  ? — I would  pro- 
vide special  instruction  for  almost  every  branch 
of  manufacture  that  I think  could  be  carried  on 
successfully  in  Ireland.  I would  divide  the 
manufacturing  industry  in  Ireland,  for  which 
instruction  should  bo  given  into  five  categories, 
all  of  which  I think  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
one  school,  because  there  are  certain  subjects 
that  are  common  to  all,  and  there  would  be 
greater  economy  in  their  being  all  joined  together; 
1 would  say,  for  instance,  you  ought  to  have 
mining  and  metallurgy  forming  one  group; 
chemical  technology  and  all  the  manufactures 
based  upon  chemistry  as  the  second ; mechanical 
technology  embracing  thcconstructionofmachines, 
tools,  and  mill-work,  matters  of  considerable 
importance  to  Ireland,  as  the  third ; civil  con- 
structions, or  engineering  as  the  fourth ; and 
lastly,  agriculture. 

3236.  You  would  carry  on  the  whole  of  that 
industrial  education  in  one  establishment  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

3237.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  school 
which  embraces  so  wide  a range? — Yes,  and 
one  that  has  done  immense  service;  viz.,  the 
Ecole  Centralc  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  which 
has  done  more  good  than  any  other  institution 
the  French  have  established.  Thirty  years  ago 
they  were  pretty  nearly  in  the  condition  in 
which  we  arc  now  in.  Ireland,  that  is  to  say, 
some  branches  of  manufacture  were  in  a very 
imperfect  condition,  and  they  had  to  compete 
with  the  long- acquired  skill  of  other  coun- 
tries. This  school  was  established  in  Paris  by 
private  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  for 
the  want  of  acquired  skill  by  scientific  skill,  and 
it  became  so  successful  that  the  Government  took 
it  up.  They  embrace  all  the  subjects  I have 
enumerated,  and  many  others  besides  that  are  not 
necessary  to  be  taken  up  in  Ireland. 

3238.  Would  not  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
system  require  a very  large  addition  to  the  present 
staff  of  professors  ? — Certainly  not,  only  very  few, 
because  the  subjects  are  divisible  into  two  groups ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  purely  theoretical  sciences,  and 
the.  practical  ones;  with  the  exception  of  one 
chair,  you  would  only  have  to  add  the  practical 
chairs. 

3239.  What  chairs  would  you  add?— -You  would 
require  to  add  the  chair  of  mining;  the  same 
person  who  undertakes  mining  might  also  be  the 
teacher  of  descriptive  geometry  and  plan  drawing, 
and  you  would  want  a professor  of  agriculture. 
As  to  chemical  technology,  we  are  in  a position  to 


undertake  that ;.  for  the  present,  we  only  want  a 
professor  of  mathematical  physics,  a professor  of 
mining,  and  a professor  of  agriculture.  Of  course, 
if  you  were  to  join  veterinary  medicine  to  agricul- 
ture, as  I think  you  ought  to  do,  you  would  require 
a professor  of  veterinary  medicine  in  addition. 

3240.  You  would  be  including  almost  all  the 
functions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  would  you 
not  ? — I do  not  know  what  their  functions  are ; 
I could  never  learn  what  their  special  functions 
were,  because  they  have  occupied  themselves 
with  almost  everything. 

3241.  What  effect  would  your  scheme  have 
upon  the  duties  of  the  present  professors?— It  would 
of  course  increase  the  work  they  would  have  to  do 
very  greatly.  When  I say  it  would  increase  the 
duties  of  the  professors,  I might,  perhaps,  except 
one,  viz.,  the  professor  of  practical  chemistry, 
whose  course  of  instruction  is  now  as  extended 
as  it  perhaps  need  be. 

3242.  Would  you  continue  the  present  system 
of  popular  lectures  ?— No. 

3243.  Why?— I do  not  think  they  are  of  the 
slightest  utility.  France  and  Germany  are  two 
countries  in  which  there  is  a great  development 
of  industrial  education,  and  no  such  popular  lec- 
tures are  given  in  those  countries,  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  nor  are  they  in  England.  In  my 
opinion  such  popular  lectures  should  not  be  main- 
tained by  the  State. 

324 4.  Do  yon  think,  if  such  a school  ns  you 
have  described  were  established,  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  a reasonable  amount  of  success  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  about  it  whatever ; I believe  that, 
if  our  education  were  properly  organized  in  all 
its  details,  it  would  contain  within  it  the  elements 
of  success. 

3245.  You  contemplate  a great  school  of  in- 
dustrial instruction,  such  as  there  is  not  in  England 
at  the  present  moment? — We  want  it  more  than 
they  do  in  England,  though  I think  they  would 
be  benefited  by  it  too ; English  industry  is  so 
largely  developed,  they  have  acquired  such  skill 
by  long  practice,  and  their  mineral  wealth  is  so 
enormous  that  they  can  afford  to  import  skill  from 
every  part  of  the  world ; there  is,  in  fact,  in 
England,  a market  for  skill  whei'ever  acquired. 
England  employs  Germans,  Frenclunen,  and  men 
from  all  parts  of  Europe ; in  fact,  some  of  the 
largest  manufactories  in  England  derive  their 
scientific  skill  from  Germany. 

3246.  In  fact  you  would  wish,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a school  of  instruction  as  you  have 
been  describing,  to  set  an  example  to  England  ? 
— England  does  not  want  it  so  much  as  Ireland. 
They  can  get  skill  from  every  place,  because 
there  is  a field  for  it  there,  whereas  we  have  to 
create  thatfield.  Ireland  is  notasufficiently  attrac- 
tive field  for  any  person,  from  outside,  to  come  in 
and  speculate  in  industry ; it  must  be  developed  by 
slow  internal  growth,  and  for  that  purpose  you 
must  have  persons  who  possess  a knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  the  materials  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  industry,  and  skill  to  apply 
them  in  the  localities  in  which  they  are  situate. 

3247.  Is  not  such  a school  as  you  contem- 
plate entirely  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the 
Government,  which  is  not  to  give  this  kind  of 
advanced  scientific  education? — I can  hardly 
think  that  they  could  maintain  such  a principle, 
because  it  is  just  as  useful  to  give  that  kind  of 
instruction  as  to  give  elementary  instruction  in 
reading  and  writing.  I cannot  see  any  distinc- 
tion between  teaching  a person  art,  applied  to 
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industry,  and  teaching  him  chemistry,  applied  to 
industry. 

3248.  It  would  appear  from  the  letters  that 
have  passed  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  that  they  are  entirely  opposed  to  such 
a system  as  you  have  just  been  describing  ? — I 
know  they  have  changed  their  minds  very  con- 
siderably about  it,  because  several  years  ago, 
Dr.  Playfair  was  commissioned  to  go  through 
Europe  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  schools 
on  the  continent,  and  make  a report  upon  their 
organization,  with  a view  to  carry  out  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Jermyn-street  School,  and  also  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  ones.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
they  are  at  present  opposed  to  such  a system  it 
is  a mistake.  At  the  present  moment,  the  Ger- 
man Governments  pay  for  such  instruction,  and 
many  British  subjects  avail  themselves  of  it ; a 
great  many  Germans  educated  in  those  schools  of 
applied  science  also  come  over  to  England  as 
their  chief  field;  perhaps  the  Government  consider 
that  they  can  decline  to  support  such  a system 
of  instruction,  because  it  is  cheaper  to  allow  the 
German  Governments  to  pay  for  it. 

3249.  The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  say,  in  a letter  to  the  Treasury, 
dated  the  26th  of  May  1863,  “The  only  justifi- 
cation that  could  be  urged  for  a continuance  of 
this  instruction”  (that  is,  the  instruction  at  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry)  “ would  be  that  it 
was  of  a very  advanced  character,  such  as  the 
general  science  system  is  incapable  of  affording, 
or  that,  though  not  at  -present  highly  technical, 
it  might  and  should  be  made  so.  Without  in  the 
least  calling  in  question  the  great  value  and  im- 
portance of  advanced  scientific  education,  my 
Lords  cannot  approve  of  such  an  action  as  this 
on  the  part  of  this  department.  It  has  not  been 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  evidence  does  not  show  that  it  was 
ever  intended,  when  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry was  created,  that  it  should  become  a col- 
lege of  science.”  The  plan  you  have  contem- 
plated would  be  clearly  not  in  accordance  with 
the  -views  of  Government  ? — Most  certainly,  that 
paragraph  which  you  have  read  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  their  ideas  when  our  institution  was 


originally  established.  We  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  we  were  to  be  a school  of  applied 
science.  The  very  name  upon  the  top  of  our 

?rogramme  shows  that  that  was  their  intention 
'lie  institution  is  called  “ The  Government 
School  of  Science  applied  to  Mining  and  the 
Arts.” 

3250.  Because  Ireland  is  but  slightly  manu- 
facturing you  have  assigned  as  a reason  why 
Government  assistance  should  be  given  in  at- 
tempting to  develop  the  industrial  resources  of 
the  country  ? — I think  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  a Government  to  give  such  assistance. 

3251.  Mr.  Lowe  says,  “ My  Lords  are  un- 
willing to  admit  that  there  are  any  circumstances 
in  the  condition  of  Ireland  so  exceptional  to  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  as  to  justify  a breach  of  the 
well-established  principle  of  non-interference  by 
Government  with  private  enterprise what  re- 
ply do  you  give  to  that  ? — I think,  in  the  first 
place,  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  exceptional,  and 
exceptional  precisely  in  the  point  of  view  he 
contemplates.  I do  not  see  in  what  way  the 
establishment  of  such  a school  would  interfere 
with  private  enterprise ; there  is  no  private  en- 
terprise that  would  ever  compete  with  such  a 
school. 

3252.  You  do  not  agree  in  his  opinion,  that  if 
“ Parliament  should  consider  such  an  institution 
desirable  for  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would  ma- 
nifestly be  far  more  effective  in  all  respects  to 
establish  it,  at  all  events,  in  the  first  instance, 
where  manufactures  are  largely  carried  on  than  in 
Dublin,  where  there  arc  comparatively  but  few”? 
— Certainly  not ; the  exceptional  condition  of  Ire- 
land, with  regard  to  its  agriculture,  its  mining, 
and  its  industry,  requires  that  that  instruction 
should  be  given  with  special  application  to  that 
country ; no  large  number  of  persons  would  be 
likely  to  go  from  Ireland  to  any  central  school ; 
at  least,  if  they  did,  they  would  not  go  back  to 
Ireland. 

3253.  .Do  you  think  that  the  giving  of  this  in- 
dustrial instruction  would  be  the  means  of  encou- 
raging  in  any  way  manufactures  in  Ireland  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  of  it. 
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Professor  William  K.  Sullivan,  ph.d.,  m. r.  j.  a.,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


3254.  Chairman.']  Have  you  anything  to 
add  to  any  answer,  or  do  you  wish  to  make  any 
alteration  in  any  answer,  which  you  gave  yester- 
day ? — There  was  one  point  I had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  quite  completing : in  answer  to  a ques- 
tion which  I was  asked  as  to  whether  we  had  a 
double  staff,  I mentioned  that  the  only  case  in 
which  such  an  objection  could  be  urged  was  that 
of  the  professorship  of  mineralogy  at  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  I explained  that  that  chaiv 
was  virtually  abolished  by  the  regulation  of  1854. 
By  that  arrangement  the  professor  of  mineralogy 
and  the  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  were  allowed  to  remain,  because  . 
there  were  no  means  of  superannuating  them; 
and  they  were  allowed  to  fulfil  their  functions  as 
long  as  they  could,  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy 
their  salary  as  a superannuation;  but  the  fact 
that  their  chairs  were  not  to  be  filled  up  after 
their  death  gets  rid  altogether  of  the  idea  that 
there  could  be  any  double  staff. 

3255.  It  is  stated,  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  1862,  that  “ the  professor  of  mine- 
ralogy, on  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  a suc- 
cessor to  him  is  not  to  be  appointed”? — Pre- 
cisely. 

3256.  You  stilted,  at  the  conclusion  of  your 
evidence  yesterday,  that  you  thought  that  the 
giving  of  the  industrial  instruction  to  which  you 
referred  would  be  the  means  of  encouraging 
manufactures  in  Ireland ; will  you  give  your 
reasons  for  that  opinion  ? — In  the  first  place,  in- 
dustry is  developed  either  from  acquired  skill  or 
from  the  application  of  science  to  it.  In  England 
the  necessity  for  science  has  not  been  so  much 
felt,  because,  from  its  great  wealth  of  materials, 
and  from  its  industry  having  existed  for,  I may 
say,  centuries  in  full  development,  Englishmen 
have  not  needed  it,  and  they  have  been  able  to 
import  skill  from  every  other  country  whenever 
they  have  required  it.  England  was  the  field  for 
scientific  skill  to  come  to : in  Ireland,  on  the  con- 
trary,  we  have  no  acquired  skill ; the  little  that 
did  exist  in  the  country  has  nearly  vanished  out 
of  it.  I think  I could  show  that  something  like 
50  branches  of  industry  have  disappeared  since 
1807  or  1808.  There  is  only  one  way,  there- 
fore, of  developing  in  Ireland  that  acquired  skill 
which  is  possessed  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  that  is  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  its  in- 
dustry that  scientific  instruction  which  has  been 
found  so  beneficial  in  France,  and  Germany. 

0.69. 


3257.  Mr.  Waldron  ] Could  you  put  in  a re- 
turn of  those  trades  ? — ( The  same  loas  handed  in. 

— Vide  Appendix.) 

3258.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  the  sci- 
entific teaching  that  is  given  abroad  has  been  the 
means  of  creating  trades  where  trades  did  not  9 June  1864. 
previously  exist  ? — There  cannot  be  the  slightest 

doubt  of  it,  especially  with  respect  to  France. 

3259.  It  lias  actually  brought  into  operation 
certain  branches  of  trade  which  were  not  pre- 
viously in  existence?  — Yes;  or  if  it  has  not 
brought  into  operation  trades  that  did  not  exist 
in  some  form,  it  has  developed  them  immensely. 

3260.  Do  you  think  that  the  industrial  educa- 
tion which  you  contemplate  would  be  the  means 
of  reviving  in  Ireland  any  of  those  extinct  trades 
to  which  you  have  alluded  ? — I am  quite  certain 
it  would. 

3261.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  letter 
of  May  1863,  goes  to  the  full  extent,  does  not  it, 
that  the  middle  classes  should  not  have  any 
State  assistance  as  regards  their  education? — 

I think  it  does ; but  in  reading  his  letter,  as  far 
as  industrial  education  is  concerned,  I think  that 
there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  “ industrial  education  ; ” and  as 
far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  there  is  a breach  of 
the  principle  which  he  lays  down  in  the  case  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges.  In  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
there,  are  two  professorships  which  are  strictly 
industrial,  viz.,  agriculture  and  civil  engineering. 

3262.  If  we  find  that  a great  branch  of  educa- 
tion is  totally  neglected,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  foreigners  to 
supplement  the  want  of  scientific  education  in 
England  and  Ireland,  can  it  be  said  that  we  are 
interfering  with  private  enterprise,  by  asking  aid 
from  the  State  to  promote  that  education  which 
it  is  clear  private  enterprise  has  not  hitherto 
given  ? — I think  not ; I do  not  see  how  private 
enterprise  will  ever  organise  scientific  instruction; 
it  has  never  yet  done  so  in  any  country,  except 
in  the  one  case  of  the  Lcole  Centrald  des  Arts  et 
Manufactures  in  Paris ; and  that  school  the 
French  Government  have  taken  into  their  hands. 

3263.  The  State  recognises  the  fact  that 
private  enterprise  will  not  suffice  to  give  scientific 
education,  as  far  as  regards  the  artizan  classes  ? — 

It  does  so  ; in  reality  the  class  best  able  to  pay 
is  that  which  is  most  endowed,  viz.,  the  upper 
classes;  because  the  universities  are  endowed, 
though  they  may  not  be  endowed  by  annual  vote 0 
by  Parliament. 
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IK.  K.  3264.  The  State  assists  the  lower  classes,  and 
Sullivan,  so  far  it  interferes  with  private  educational 
ru.D.,  enterprise? — It  does. 

m.r.i.a.  3265.  The  State  also  by  subsidizing  the 

Queen’s  Colleges  recognises  the  fact  that  private 

9 June  1864.  enterprise  will  not  suffice  to  give  in  Ireland  the 
advantage  of  general  education  to  the  middle 
classes  ? — Yes. 

3266.  The  State  further  recognises  the  fact 
that  private  enterprise  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  the  industrial  education  of  the  middle 
classes,  by  establishing  in  those  colleges  those 
chairs  to  which  you  have  alluded  ? — Yes ; by 
the  establishment  of  those  chairs  it  actually 
recognises  the  necessity  of  industrial  education ; 
and  I cannot  see  why  they  should  afford  the 
means  of  teaching  a man  how  to  make  a railway, 
and  deny  to  another  the  means  of  learning  how 
to  make  the  rolling  stock.  It  requires  just  as 
much  science  to  carry  on  many  manufactures  as 
it  does  to  make  a railway  or  a bridge.  The 
State  teaches  civil  engineering ; and  it  will  not 
undertake  to  teach  other  branches,  requiring 
a really  higher  standard  of  education. 

3267.  I presume  you  cannot  see  any  very 
satisfactory  reason  why  interference  with  private 
enterprise  is  solely  to  be  objected  to  in  the  case 
of  middle  class  scientific  education  ?—  I certainly 
cannot. 

3268.  Is  not  scientific  education  precisely 
that  kind  of  education  which  least  clashes  with 
private  enterprise? — I am  not  aware  of  any 
private  enterprise  for  teaching  science  in  any 
large  school  in  Ireland,  nor  do  I believe  it  possible 
for  private  enterprise  to  take  up  such  a field. 
It  has  not  done  so  in  any  country  with  success. 

3269.  Do  you  think  instruction  is  doubly  pre- 
cious in  the  eyes  of  people  when  it  is  conveyed 
with  the  stamp  of  legislative  sanction  ?— I am 
quite  certain  that  it  is.  I am  quite  sure  that  in 
Ireland  they  attach  considerable  importance  to  it, 
and  they  do  so  in  every  country. 

3270.  Scientific  instruction  lias  received  a great 
impetus,  has  it  not,  since  the  Exhibition  of  1851  ? 
— It  has,  because  the  necessity  for  it  has  been 
most  strongly  felt  since  that  time. 

3271.  Up  to  that  time,  the  advocates  of  indus- 
trial scientific  education  had  to  establish  their 
case  upon  abstract  reasoning? — Yes;  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  comparing  the  actual  condition 
to  which  manufacturers  had  arrived  in  France 
and  Germany  under  the  impulse  of  that  scientific 
instruction  till  the  year  1851. 

3272.  It  was  said  that  our  unrivalled  supremacy 
in  trade  and  manufactures  had  been  arrived  at 
without  any  technical  instruction? — Yes.  But 
the  conditions  under  which  manufactures  are  car- 
ried on  in  Great  Britain  scarcely  exist  anywhere 
else.  There  is  a combination  of  geological  and 
geographical,  and  other  conditions,  to  make  in- 
dustry successful  in  Great.  Britain,  which  of 
course  has  placed  science  aside,  and  the  necessity 
of  it  was  not  felt.  But  as  soon  as  ever  Germany 
and  F ranee,  and  other  countries  applied  science 
to  the  means  at  their  command,  that  is  to  say, 
supplemented  their  natural  disadvantages  by 
greater  skill  and  greater  command  of  scientific 
knowledge,  it  was  found  in  Great  Britain  that  the 
race  in  the  long  run  would  be  in  favour  of  scien- 
tific skill. 

3273.  And  then  petitions  were  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment from  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  the  Potteries, 
and  from  the  great  towns  in  England,  praying  for 
an  extended  system  of  practical  scientific  educa- 


tion ? — Yes ; and  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  actually  commissioned  Dr.  Playfair  to  visit 
Germany  and  France  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating the  schools  of  science  there,  and  he  pub- 
lished a report  upon  the  subject. 

3274.  Are  you  aware  that  even  very  recently 
within  the  last  week  or  two,  the  naval  architects 
have  applied  to  have  a class  of  instruction  estab- 
lished at.  South  Kensington  for  their  use,  show- 
ing that,  even  in  England,  in  the  shipbuilding 
trade,  they  feel  the  necessity  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion?— Yes. 

3275.  I think  the  general  burden  of  those 
petitions  is  to  the  effect  that  a much  higher 
standard  of  technical  education  should  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  industrial  classes  than 
they  could  hope  to  possess  without  State  as- 
sistance ? — Quite  so. 

3276.  Have  you  lectured  iu  the  country,  under 
the  provincial  lectures  system  ? — I have. 

3277.  And  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  system  ? — I am. 

3278.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  your  opi- 
niou  of  the  value  of  that  system  ? — That  system, 
as  has  been  stated  by  Professor  Jukes,  originated 
with  the  late  Professor  Davy  ; but  it  remained  a 
dead  letter,  as  well  as  I recollect,  till,  in  1839, 
the  late  Mr.  Ivelleher,  of  Cork,  who  took  an 
active  interest  in  such  matters,  pressed  upon  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  establishing  those 
lectures ; and  through  his  instrumentality  chiefly 
the  grant  was  made.  The  Government  natu- 
rally placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  lloyal  Dublin 
Society,  as  almost  the  only  body  existing  at  the 
time  by  which  that  grant  could  be  dispensed. 
At  first  the  selection  of  lecturers  was  left,  to  the 
locality,  asking  for  aid,  and  a considerable  num- 
ber of  eminent  men  gave  lectures.  Mr.  Brayley, 
Professor  Nichols,  and  several  others  lectured 
in  tlie  South  of  Ireland  under  that  system. 
Subsequently,  when  the  lloyal  Dublin  Society 
got  the  selection  of  the  lecturers,  they  used 
it  chiefly  to  supplement  the  salaries  of  their 
professors;  and  it  was  only  in  the  year  1854  that 
the  basis  was  widened  to  the  extent  it  is  now,  by 
making  out  a list  embracing  almost,  every  man  in 
Ireland  who  has  any  pretensions  or  claim  to  be 
placed  upon  that  list.  The  lectures,  when  they 
were  given  without  any  examinations  attached  to 
them,  I believe  to  have  been  productive  of  a 
very  great  deal  of  good.  I can  say  for  myself,  I 
trace  my  taste  for  geology  especially  to  the  lec- 
tures of  Mr.  Brayley,  in  Cork ; and  I believe 
the  real  benefit  of  those  lectures  was  the  widen- 
ing, I may  say,  of  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the 
people,  elevating  their  ideas,  and  giving  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  some  notion  of  what 
science  was,  so  that  they  might  make  a provision 
for  it  in  the  education  of  their  children.  I do 
not  think  such  a system  is  capable  of  giving 
much  instruction  in  actual  facts.  ' The  addition 
made  to  the  system  of  compelling  the  lecturer  to 
be  a monitor,  and  have  five  or  six  grinding  les- 
sons is  about  the  most  preposterous  system  that 
could  have  been  devised.  I am  perfectly  certain 
that,  at  the  end  of  20  years,  such  a system  would 
have  done  no  good  whatever. 

3279.  What  you  object  to  with  regard  to  those 
lectures  is  the  educational  portion  of  them? — Yes. 

I do  not  believe  that  they  are  capable  of  com- 
bining that  education  with  them.  I believe  that 
they  would  confer  a far  higher  benefit  if  they 
were  not  combined  with  that  system. 

3280.  What  objection  do  you  allege  to  the 

principle 
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principle  of  first  of  all  awakening  the  attention 
of  the  people,  and  then  as  it  were  deepening  the 
impression  that  has  been  produced,  and  making 
it  permanent,  by  the  lecturer  examining  those 
persons  who  have  taken  a deep  interest  in  his  lec- 
tures, and  thereby , to  a certain  degree,  enlarging  by 
that  examination  their  sphere  of  knowledge  ? — I 
have  not  had  much  experience  in  that  portion  of 
it,  but  the  little  experience  I have  had  shows  me 
the  complete  absurdity  of  it.  There  are  gene- 
rally in  the  town  two  or  three  rival  schools,  the 
masters  of  which  schools  attend  the  lectures  and 
take  notes  ; and  upon  those  notes  the  pupils  are  in 
reality  ground  up.  I know  personally  that  the 
persons  who  carried  the  prize  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances, I can  recollect,  had  not  very  much  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  scarcely,  any;  not  the  know- 
ledge that  I would  attach  any  importance  to,  though 
it  might  have  carried  the  prize.  I do  not  think  it 
would  have  been  very  beneficial  in  after-life, 
because  they  really  relied  upon  the  notes  of  the 
master,  and  it  was  a mere  rivalry  between  the 
schools. 

3281.  Do  you  think,  if  the  examination  system 
were  given  up,  the  persons  who  attended  the 
lectures  would  pay  more  attention  to  them,  in- 
asmuch as  they  would  not  rely  upon  the  notes 
of  the  masters  ? — I believe  they  would ; I believe 
the  action  upon  the  public  mind  would  be  higher; 

I believe  that  elementary  instruction  in  science 
can  only  be  given  at  schools  where  it  is  syste- 
matically taught.  I do  not  believe  that  public 
lectures  given  in  that  way  can  give  much  instruc- 
tion in  facts,  but  I believe  it  can  elevate  very 
considerably  the  intellectual  standard  of  a dis- 
trict. 

3282.  One  of  the  objects  of  those  lectures,  as 
we  have  heard,  is  to  endeavour  to  arouse  the 
attention  of  young  men  of  a district,  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  apply  themselves  to  scientific  in- 
struction, so  as  afterwards  to  become  teachers 
under  the  Science  Minute  ? — As  to  raising  up 
teachers  under  the  Science  Minute  by  that  system, 
I think  it  is  out  of  the  question.  The  system 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
can  only  possibly  be  successful  when  it  is  carried 
out  by  teachers  under  the  National  Board,  or 
some  other  similar  organization.  I do  not  think 
any  man  of  capacity  would  ever  be  likely  to  take 
up  permanently  the  office  of  science  teacher  as  a 
means  of  livelihood  in  Ireland,  and  I would  say  in 
Great  Britain  also,  the  elements  of  success  do  not 
exist.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  after  a teacher  has 
gone  say  to  Cork  or  to  Limerick  or  to  Belfast,  se- 
lecting the  large  towns  in  Ireland,  he  will  exhaust 
the  entire  body  of  men  who  require  that  kind  of 
instruction  in  one  or  two  years  When  I say  ex- 
haust them,  he  will  exhaust  the  number  that 
would  profitably  support  him ; he  would  have  a 
large  class  at  first,  because  he  would  have,  I may 
say,  the  representatives  of  two  or  three  genera- 
tions requiring  that  knowledge,  but  afterwards 
he  would  only  have  a small  number  of  persons. 
Under  normal  conditions  that  number  would  never 
be  sufficient  to  support  a science  teacher,  as  such. 

3283.  I did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  a few 
lectures,  delivered  in  a particular  locality,  would 
ground  a young  man  in  scientific  education,  but 
what  I meant  to  put  to  you  was  this : whether, 
probably,  the  examinations  that  follow  the 
lectures,  and  the  attention  thereby  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  student  to  give  to  the  course,  of 
lectures  delivered,  would  very  much  determine 
the  tendency  of  the  young  man’s  future  life  as 

0.69. 


regards  scientific  pursuits  ? — He  is  more  likely  yjr,  ]£, 
to  get  that  impulse  by  hearing  the  lecture  itself,  Sullivan, 
without  being  examined  upon  a few  trivial  ques-  ph.  d., 
tions  which  he  cannot  really  understand.  m.r.i.a. 

3284.  He  has  the  means  of  asking  questions  

and  receiving  answers  from  the  professor  during  9 *h,ne  1864. 
the  time  of  the  professor’s  stay  in  the  town 

after  the  delivery  of  the  lecture  ? — Yes. 

Under  the  old  system,  as  well  as  under  the  new, 
he  would  have  that  advantage;  under  the  old 
system  the  professor  was  always  ready  to  give 
answers  to  questions  asked,  before  or  after  the 
lecture. 

3285.  Do  I rightly  gather  from  the  answer  you 
gave  a little  while  ago,  that  you  think  there  is  not 
a fiqjd  in  Ireland  which  leads  us  to  hope  that  the 
scientific  schools  under  the  Science  Minute  can  be 
largely  extended? — Not  as  distinct  schools.  I 
can  perfectly  understand  the  master  of  a national 
school  supplementing  his  income  by  teaching 
science  to  a few  boys  in  his  locality  who  require 
it,  and  who  are  fit  for  it,  and  I think  the  system 
is  very  well  adapted  for  the  development  of  sci- 
entific teaching  in  that  direction ; but  as  tor  the 
establishment  of  science  schools,  as  such,  distinct 
from  any  others,  I think  it  is  hopeless,  and  I say 
more,  I do  not  believe  the  elements  of  success  of 
such  distinct  schools  exist  in  Great  Britain.  I do 
not  believe  that  they  would  be  successful  in  Eng- 
land, except  in  connexion  with  the  school,  for 
general  education. 

3286.  Judging  from  your  own  experience  of 
those  provincial  lectures,  what  classes  generally 
avail  themselves  of  them?— All  classes:  my  ex- 
perience has  been  that  you  have  artizans,  trades- 
men, and  shopkeepers,  and  sometimes  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry.  It  varies  a good  deal  with  the 
locality  ; in  Drogheda  the  class  was  entirely  ar- 
tizan  ; in  other  places  it  consisted  mainly  of  the 
middle  class  and  the  neighbouring  gentry ; and  in 
other  places  it  was  a mixed  class. 

3287.  There  never  has  been  attributed  any 
religious  bias  whatever,  in  any  way,  to  those  lec- 
tures, has  there  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of;  but 
unfortunately,  without  having  had  any  religious 
bias,  they  have  suffered  from  it. 

3288.  Is  that  because  there  has  been  an  im- 
pression that  they  are  in  any  way  sectarian  ? — 

Yes. 

3289.  Do  you  think  that  that  impression  pre- 
vails generally? — To  my  own  knowledge,  very 
largely.  I know  in  my  own  particular  case, 
though  I am  supposed  to  be  above  suspicion  on 
my  own  side,  I myself  have  suffered  from  it. 

3290.  In  what  way  ?— -As  a matter  of  fact,  in 
one  town  the  Young  Men’s  Society  of  the  locality 
always  contrived  to  have  lectures  on  the  same 
evening  as  mine,  and  a large  portion  of  my  co- 
religionists  absented  themselves. 

3291.  Could  the  Roman  Catholics  have  had, 
in  your  opinion,  any  suspicion  whatever  with  re- 
gard to  the  lectures  you  were  likely  to  deliver  to 
them? — I should  think  not.  Unfortunately,  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  gentry,  though  they  talk 
a great  deal  about  it,  do  very  little  for  either  the 
science  or  literature  of  the  country.  So  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  they  invariably  absent 
themselves,  whoever  may  be  the  lecturer,  whether 
a Roman  Catholic,  like  myself,  or  a Protestant ; 
they  rarely  take  any  interest  whatever  in  those 
scientific  lectures,  and  of  course  naturally,  that 
being  so,  the  priests  remain  also  aloof.  I can 
only  recollect  one  instance,  I think,  in  which 
there  were  any  priests  present  at  my  lectures, 

B b except 
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W,  X.  except  on  occasions  when  personal  Mends  of  mine 
Sullivan,  attended. 

ph.d.,  3292.  There  must  be  some  cause  for  the  cir- 
m.r.i. a.  cumstances  to  which  you  allude ; can  you  give 

^ the  Committee  your  opinion  as  to  what  that  cause 

9 June  may  be  ? — I think  it  is,  in  tbe  first  place,  the  ig- 
norance of  science,  and  consequently  of  its  utility, 
and  in  the  second  the  apathy  that  exists  gene- 
ally  in  Ireland,  I am  sorry  to  say,  upon  those 
subjects. 

3293.  When  you  say  those  subjects  gene  rail}', 
do  you  mean  scientific  subjects  ? — No ; I mean 
higher  education,  generally. 

3294.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a great 
desire,  iu  Ireland,  for  education  ? — Undoubtedly; 
but  there  are  so  many  clashing  systems  that  one 
side  will  not  accept  the  teaching  of  the  other. 

3295.  As  these  lectures  are  based  upon  per- 
fectly neutral  ground  iu  every  respect,  what 
possible  suspicion  can  attach  to  them  as  having 
any  bias  whatever?  — It  is  difficult  to  define 
the  exact  reasons : one  of  them,  which  one 
can  perfectly  understand,  is  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  Ireland  have  that  sort  of  feeling, 
which  a gentleman  has  about  receiving  elemosy- 
nary  assistance ; in  fact,  there  is  a disinclination, 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  to  accept 
intellectual  out-door  relief. 

1 3296.  For  instance,  though  a Roman  Catholic 
bishop  or  a clergyman  would  no  doubt  have 
often  a very  great  objection  to  instruction 
being  given  at  the  national  school  by  a Protest- 
ant schoolmaster,  he  would  not  have  any  objection 
if  that  instruction  were  given  by  a Roman  Catholic 
schoolmaster,  would  he  ?— He  would  if  he  ob- 
jected to  the  system ; it  is  rather  the  system  than 
the  individual;  I doubt  whether,  in  my  case, 
there  was  any  objection  to  the  individual. 

3297.  That  objection,  in  the  case  of  a natioual 
school,  would  be  as  regards  the  books  that  are 
used,  and  as  regards  the  omission  of  certain  sym- 
bols, and  so  on,  would  it  not  ?-  Quite  so ; but  in 
the  particular  instance  of  those  lectures,  there 
is  a general  suspicion  of  them,  and  a general  dis- 
inclination to  take  advantage  of  them;  and  there 
is  a neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  laymen  to  assist  in  the  matter  in  the 
way  they  should. 

3298.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  amalgamation 
ot  the  collections  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
into  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; meaning,  by  the 
expression  “ amalgamation,”  that  they  should  be 
mixed  up  together?— I do  not  think  that  they 
could  be  mixed  up,  because  I do  not  think  that 
the  collections  have  anything  in  common. 

3299.  Therefore,  I presume,  you  object  to  the 
principle  of  anything  like  a breaking  up  of  the 
collections  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and 
mcorporating  them  with  the  collections  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society:  take,  for  instance,  the 
mmeralogical  collections? — The  mineralogical 
collections  of  the  two  institutions  are  perfectly 
distinct  The  mineralogical  collections  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  are  of  a twofold  cha- 
racter;  they  are,  in  the  first  place,  intended  to 
nlustrate  practically  the  lectures  given  by  the 
professors  of  geology  and  chemistry,  and  the 
practical  demonstrations  which  were  occasionally 
given  by  the  curator,  Mr.  Gages;  and  in  the 
next  place  they  are  intended  to  illustrate  the 
duect  application  of  mineralogy  to  useful  pur- 
poses, such  as,  for  instance,  jewellery,  deco-  . 
lative  stones,  building  materials,  and  so  on.  And  , 
then  also,  I may  observe,  there  are  many  ways  of  ■ 
classifying  minerals;  you  may  classify  them  in  , 


s half-a-dozen  different  ways,  and  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  such  distinct  classifications  should  exist 

- 3300.  The  collections  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
5 Industry  and  the  collections  of  the  Museum  of 
; the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  distinct  classifica- 

- tions?— They  are.  I say  more;  I do  not  think 
, it  is  likely  that  you  would  get  any  two  persons 

- who  would  arrange  a collection  in  the  same  way 

: Minerals  may  be  classified  according  either  to  their 

external  properties,  or  their  chemical  composition- 
, either  of  those  methods  is  capable  of  liavino-  at 
i least  five  or  six  different  arrangements  under 
it;  and  in  a progressive  science  like  mineralooy 
. which  is  really  only  a portion  of  chemistry  a 
great  number  of  classifications  are  required,  and 
the  ofteuer  changes  are  made  in  it,  the  more"  is  it 
necessary  that  the  classifications  should  vary 
3301  Should  I be  right  in  calling  the  Museum 
ot  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  a great  museum  for 
general  reference,  and  the  other  collections  special 
collections  for  technical  instruction?— That  is  the 
idea  I have  always  conceived  of  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  but  it  should  be  fully 
organised.  If  we  had  to  reorganise  iu  Ireland  a 
system  of  museums  again,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  there  should  be  four  different  museums,  whe- 
ther under  the  same  roof  or  otherwise,  but  per- 
fectly distinct:  viz.  (1.)  a biological  collection, 
including  a paleontological  collection,  as  forming 
an  essential  element  of  the  natural  history  collet 
tion ; (2.)  a geological  collection,  properly  so 
called,  in  which  you  would  have  minerals  and  a 
paleontological  collection,  stratigrnphieally  ar- 
ranged; (3.)  a technological  collection,  perfectly 
distinct  from  both  ; and  (4.)  an  agricultural  mu- 
seum. Each  of  those  four  classes  of  museums 
is  essentially  distinct  from  the  others. 

3302.  Some  of  those  museums  are  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — Two 
of  them,  and  a part  of  a third,  which  is  mixed  up 
with  the  biological  collection.  It  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  if  the  present  Museum  of  tbe 
Royal  Dublin  Society  were  entirely  confined  to 
natural  history. 

3303.  Would  you  place  the  management  of 
those  museums,  or  any  of  them,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I do  not.  think  that 
a private  society  is  exactly  the  proper  body 
to  administer  such  national  institutions.  There 
is  no  example  in  Europe  of  a private  society, 
composed. of  1,200  or  1,300  members,  being  en- 
trusted  with  the  management  of  a national  insti- 
tution of  that  kind. 

3304.  Doyou,  on  any  other  ground,  object  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  being  entrusted  with 
the  industrial  education  of  the  people  of  Ireland  1 
—If  the  nation  pays  for  education,  I do  not  think 
it  has  a right  to  delegate  its  functions  to  auy  pri- 
vate body.  I object  on  principle  to  the  delega- 
tion by  the  nation  of  any  teaching  power  to 
any  private  body,  where  that  teaching  is  intended 
for  the  general  mass  of  the  population,  and  paid 
for  by  the  state. 

3305.  You  do  not  see  any  analogy  whatever 
between  tlie  governing  body  of  public  schools 
and  the  governing  body  of  such  an  institution  as 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  which  professes  to 
give  industrial  instruction  to  tbe  people,  and  which 
is  subsidised  by  the  State?— No;  I do  not  see 
the  analogy  at  all. 

3306.  Where  would  you  draw  the  distinction? 
it  i difference  is  very  considerable,  intrinsi- 

cally,  between  the  two ; but  we  must  always  bear 
m_  mind  that  the  governing  bodies  of  public 
schools  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a remnant  of 

the 
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the  past  than  as  a model  for  a new  system.  It 
is  possible  now  to  introduce  a new  system,  and  I 
think  that  it  would  be  a backward  step  to  take  in 
this  matter  the  ideas  of  the  past,  which  in  other 
respects  we  try  to  get  rid  of. 

3307.  Would  you  leave  to  the  society  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  library? — I would  not, 
on  the  same  ground,  and  on  others.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  grounds  on  which  I would  not. 
One  of  them  is,  that  my  impression  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Library  is  not  a very 
favourable  <>ne;  and  I would  also  say  that  it  is 
wrong  for  the  State  to  advanced  sum  of  money, 
amounting  to  nearly  1,000/.  a year,  for  providing 
a library  for  subscribers  of  two  guineas  a year. 
There  is.  no  public  library  in  the  city  of  Dublin 
to  which  any  student  who  has  not  a relation  or 
friend  a member  of  the  Iioyal  Dublin  Society 
can  go;  and  I have  known,  myself,  students 
remain  three  weeks  or  a month,  going,  I may 
say,  from  hall  door  to  hall  door  endeavouring  to 
get  entrance  into  that  library. 

3308.  Mr.  Lcfrny.~\  On  what  ground  do  you 
state  that  your  opinion  of  the  library  is  not 
favourable?  — Because  the  collection  of  books 
has  been  made  in  a very  patchwork  kind  of 
way.  I will  take  for  instance  my  own  science. 
I cannot  get  any  benefit  from  the  library ; I go 
in  vain  there  for  the  books  I want ; indeed  I can 
hardly  find  there  a complete  series  of  anything. 

3309.  Does  that  arise  from  want  of  arrange- 
ment of  the  books,  or  from  their  not  being  in  the 
library  ? — From  their  not  being  in  the  library. 
It  is  full  of  text-books,  and  books  that  arc  to  be 
easily  had,  or  ought  to  be  purchased  by  students 
and  others,  while  it  is  wanting  to  a very  consi- 
derable extent  in  that  class  of  literature  which 
ought  to  he  in  a great  public  library. 

3310.  Six'  Caiman  0'LoglilenJ\  Are  not  those 
advanced  books  which  you  speak  of,  accessible  to 
you  and  others,  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy?  — No;  on  the  contrary,  that  is  in  a 
worse  state.  W e have  no  funds  whatever  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  such  books.  As  an  in- 
stance : very  recently,  when  I wanted  to  get  a 
volume  of  Transactions,  published  in  the  year 
1856,  I found  it  was  not  to  be  had  iu  the  whole 
city  of  Dublin. 

3311.  Did  you  try  the  Trinity  College  Library? 
— No ; it  is  not  there,  I heard ; but  1 am  not  a 
reader  there. 

3312.  Would  you  have  had  any  difficulty'  in 
getting  admission  to  the  Trinity  College  Library  ? 
— No,  not  if  I volunteered  to  ask  permission  ; but 
as  a matter  of  a personal  feeling,  I would  not  like 
to  ask  the  favour. 

3313.  Chairman."]  I gather  from  one  of  your 
answers,  that  you  object  to  the  way  in  which  the 
books  are  selected  at  present  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society’s  Library  ? — Yes ; by  which,  in  fact,  the 
library  has  been  fonned. 

3314.  Sir  Colman  O'Loglilen.']  Would  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Iioyal  Dublin  Society 
allow  those  scientific  woi'ks  to  which  you  refer 
to  be  purchased ; seeing  that  the  object  of  the 
society  is  to  have  a library  of  general  literature  ? 
— I think  that  many  of  those  books  to  which  I 
refer  ought  to  be  bought  in  preference  to  some 
of  the  others  that  are  there.  I am  speaking 
from  the  point  of  view  that  it  is  intended  as  a 

ublic  library  for  the  people  of  Ireland.  If  it 
e intended  as  a private  library,  my  objection  falls 
to  the  ground. 

3315.  Chairman.  1 I gather  that  you  would 
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prefer  that  there  should  be  a greater  outlay  upon 
advanced  books,  and  less  outlay  upon  elementary 
books? — Yes. 

3316.  How  far  would  the  carrying  out  of  that 
principle  be  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  its 
being  a library  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public? — I think,  being  a library  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  it  is  precisely  those 
books  that,  are  required.  I think  that  the  State 
is  not  bound  to  assist  the  public  with  text-books ; 
but  if  it  is  to  provide  a public  library  at  all,  it 
should  provide  that  class  of  books  not  likely  to  be 
purchased  by  private  persons,  and  which  should 
aid  investigators  in  science  and  literature  with  the 
means  of  carrying  on  their  work. 

3317.  It  is  to  those  comparatively  elementary 
books  that  the  great  mass  of  readers  would  have 
recourse;  persons  who  have  not  the  means  of 
purchasing  them  or  obtaining  access  to  them 
elsewhere  ? — The  general  class  of  readers  at  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  (as  far  as  I can  judge  from 
persons  who  have  asked  my  advice  about  bow  to 
get  admission  to  the  library)  could  very  well 
purchase  those  hooks,  and  they  ought  to  pur- 
chase them ; but,  of  course,  it  is  very  advan- 
tageous to  a student  to  he  able  to  spend  the 
money  in  some  other  way,  and  get  a book  for 
nothing. 

3318.  With  regard  to  the  principle  of  taking 
hooks  out  of  the  library : do  you  appi'ove  of  that? 
— I think,  to  a certain  extent,  that  is  quite  desir- 
able. 

3319.  How  far  would  you  extend  that 
privilege  ? — I would  extend  that  privilege  to 
all  boooks  except  books  of  reference.  I know 
that  the  librai'ies  of  most  of  the  Universities  of 
Germany  are  open,  not  only  to  students,  but  to 
the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated;  any 
student  iu  a German  University,  who  goes  to  a 
professor  and  gets  his  name  upon  a little  piete 
of  paper,  on  presenting  it  to  the  librarian,  is 
allowed  to  cany  sometimes  three  or  four  hooks 
home ; and  the  same  pi'ivileges  are  extended  to 
the  citizens  of  the  town. 

3320.  Would  you  extend  that  privilege  to 
persons  not  membei's  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — I object  to  the  privilege  being  placed 
only  in  the  haxxds  of  persons  who  are  elected 
menxbex'S  of  the  society,  who  pay  two  guineas  a 
yeax1,  while  the  State  advances  the  greater  por- 
tion of  tlxe  funds. 

3321.  You  look  upon  this  library  as  a great 
public  library  ? — Yes  ; looking  at  it  from  that 
point  of  view,  I object  to  its  being  the  raoxxopoly 
of  one  particular  class. 

3322.  Do  you  look  upon  it  as  being  a library 
for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  or  merely  for  the  City 
of  Dublin  ? — I should  say  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
library  for  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

3323.  Do  not  you  think  if  the  principle  were 
adopted  of  lending  out  books  to  any  person 
bringing  a proper  recommendation,  persons 
coming  from  the  country,  perhaps,  on  purpose  to 
consult  a particular  book,  might  be  subject  to 
very  gi'eat  ineonvexxience  ? — Such  an  objection 
would  always  lie  against  a lending  library. 

3324.  Therefore,  the  utility  of  the  library 
would  be  more  confined  to  the  town,  while 
serious  inconvenience  might  arise  to  the  country  ? 
— Yes;  but  I think  it  would  be  easy  to  meet  that 
difficulty  by  making  a rule  that,  if  any  person 
from  the  country  wished  to  consult  a particular 
book,  the  person  holding  it  should  bring  it  in  for 
the  time  required. 

B b 2 3325.  You 
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IV.  K.  3325.  You  have  swept  away  a good  deal  of  the 
Sullivan , functions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  what 
ph.d.,  would  you  assign  to  them  ? — I think  there  is 
m.r.i.a.  plenty  left  for  them  to  do ; in  fact,  the  difficulty 

is  rather  the  choice ; I would  leave  them  their 

9 June  1864.  exhibitional  functions;  they  could  hold  their 
agricultural  exhibitions,  their  industrial  exhibi- 
tons,  and  their  evening  scientific  meetings ; in 
fact,  their  functions  might  be  very  much  as- 
similated to  those  of  such  societies  as  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  London,  or  the  Society  d’Encourage- 
ment  in  Paris,  and  similar  bodies,  who  receive 
no  assistance  from  the  State,  and  do  a large 
amount  of  good ; they  are  the  proper  functions 
for  a private  society  for  the  encouragement  of 
husbandry  and  useful  arts. 

3326.  You  would  deprive  them  altogether  of 
their  educational  functions,  leaving  them  only 
their  exhibitional  functions  ? — That  would  be  my 
view. 

3327.  Supposing  so  large  a scheme  as  that 
could  not  be  accomplished,  nave  you  thought  at 
all  whether  a line  could  be  drawn  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  two  institutions  from  overlapping  one 
another?  — As  a matter  of  fact,  they  do  not 
overlap  one  another  now,  or  rather  they  would 
not  overlap  one  another  if  a little  of  the 
rivalry  and  prejudices  which  exist  with  regard  to 
both  institutions  were  got  rid  of ; and  there  is 
in  reality  no  overlapping  of  functions  on  the  part 
of  those  actually  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the 
respective  institutions,  and  who  are  to  a great 
extent  indifferent  (as  I am  really  indifferent)  as 
to  one  or  the  other,  because  it  is  quite  im- 
material to  me  where  I would  lecture;  as  a 
general  principle  there  is  no  overlapping  in  the 
two  institutions;  they  have  not  anything  in 
common. 

3328.  But,  practically  speaking,  there  is  an 
overlapping.  I think  we  may  gather  from  the 
evidence  we  have  received,  that  there  is  a rivalry 
and  jealousy  between  the  two? — That  I admit; 
but  that  is  chiefly  upon  one  side. 

3329.  Which  side  is  that  ? — I think  it  is  very 
easy  to  guess;  the  side  which  wishes  to  absorb 
the  other  is  more  likely  to  have  those  feelings. 

. _ 3330.  Mr.  George .]  Which  side  is  that? — The 
bigger  institution. 

• 3331.  Chairman^]  That  is,  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — Yes. 

3332.  From  your  experience  of  what  has  oc- 
curred in  Dublin,  are  you  in  favour  of  throw- 
ing open  museums  and  gardens,  supported  by 
the  State,  to  the  public  upon  Sundays? — Cer- 
tainly. 

3333.  At  this  present  moment  the  G-lasnevin 
Gardens  and  the  National  Gallery  are  open  on 
Sundays,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

3334.  Do  you  think  that  the  opening  of  them 
on  Sunday  has  been  productive  of  very  good 
effect? — Certainly,  it  has. 

3335.  Would  you  extend  the  principle  still 
farther  to  the  museums  ? — I would ; provided 
that,  in  the  opening  of  them,  attention  was  paid 
to  the  servants  employed,  that  the  staff  were  in- 
creased, or  that  they  got  increased  remuneration. 

I think,  sometimes,  in  the  opening  of  museums 
and  public  places  of  that  kind,  considerable  in- 
justice is  done  to  the  servants  employed,  by  their 
being  forced  to  do  duties  not  contemplated  when 
they  were  engaged.  With  that  reservation,  I 
■Would  open  all  public  institutions  of  that  kind  on 
Sundays. 

3336.  You  think  that  the  opening  of  the  Glas- 


nevin  Gardens  aud  the  National  Gallery  in 
Dublin  has  been  very  gratefully  received  by  the 
people  at  large?— I do;  and  the  openin'"  of 
museums  on  Sundays  would  do  good  in  this  way: 
it  would  relieve  the  museums  in  the  week  days 
of  a great  number  of  people  who  go  there.  A 
museum  has  two  functions  to  perform ; one,  the 
higher  one,  of  enabling  those  who  really  want  to 
study  a particular  thing  to  do  so,  and  the  other,  to 
give  the  public  general  ideas  upon  the  nature  of 
science,  and  upon  the  subjects  that  engage  the 
attention  of  scientific  men.  The  working  classes 
(to  whom  the  latter  function  would  be  addressed) 
would  chiefly  attend,  I think,  on  the  Sundays ; as 
a matter  of  fact  the  Roman  Catholic  holidays  in 
Ireland  are  the  days  on  which  there  is  the  largest 
attendance  at  the  public  institutions,  and  the 
same  would  follow  with  regard  to  museums  if  they 
were  open  on  Sundays;  it  would  relieve  the 
museums  during  the  week  days  of  a large  attend- 
ance, and  so  enable  the  real  students  to  use  them 
on  the  working  days ; so  that  the  double  object 
for  which  a museum  is  required  would  be  carried 
out  in  that  way. 

3337.  Sir  Colman  0'Loghlcn.~]  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  library  attached  to  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  ? — The  Library  of  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  has  chiefly  grown  up  from  the 
purchase  of  the  books  required  by  each  Professor 
for  use  in  his  own  department. 

3338.  Are  not  books  of  advanced  science  those 
works  which  you  principally  find  there  ? — Yes, 
principally ; a good  many  smaller  works  have 
been  introduced,  because  wc  have  opened  the 
library  to  the  students  in  the  evening,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  text  books  have  accor- 
dingly been  introduced,  and  we  require  at  least 
one  copy  of  almost  every  text-book  in  order  to 
place  them  upon  the  tabic  at  the  lectures,  and  to 
indicate  to  the  students  their  general  character; 
otherwise,  all  the  books  selected,  are  the  general 
literature  of  each  branch  of  science,  and  chiefly 
those  books  that  are  rare. 

3339.  Would  not  it  be  more  proper  to  have  in 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  those  books  on 
advanced  science,  the  want  of  which  you  complain 
of  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  so  as  to  be  easily 
available  to  you  and  the  other  professors  who 
may  want  them? — That  maybe,  but  as  the  Royal 
Dubl  in  Society  Library  is  generally  understood 
to  be  the  only  public  library  in  Ireland,  it  should 
have  the  books  that  a public  library  ought  to  have. 
We  are  also  forbidden  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  to  purchase  any  book  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  or  to  be  found  elsewhere ; and  I recol- 
lect (as  I was  the  cause  of  it)  a considerable 
amount  of  trouble  about  one  particular  book 
which  cost  50 1.  or  60 1.,  at  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  which  has.  effectually  prevented 
us  buying  any  other  book  of  the  kind  since. 

3340.  You  are  a member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

3341.  Are  the  books  lent  out  of  their  library  ? 
—Yes. 

3342.  Have  you  ever  heard  complaints  at  your 
fellowship  examinations  that  advanced  books 
which  cannot  be  got  elsewhere,  are  taken  out  of 
that  library  ? — That  is  quite  true  ; one  of  the 
reasons  is,  that  we  have  no  effective  means  of 
managing  our  library.  Just  before  I left  Dublin, 
the  library  committee  of  the  academy  had  a 
meeting,  and  they  drew  up  a report  upon  that 
subject.  We  have  no  library  porter,  nobody  to 
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crive  out  the  books,  and  nobody  to  get  them 
hack. 

3343.  You  have  heard  complaints  that  hooks 
are  taken  away  pending  fellowship  examinations  ? 

Yes,  but  that  is  not  an  objection  to  the  lending- 

out  principle ; it  only  shows  that  we  are  unable 
to  work  the  library  properly. 

3344.  You  do  not  think  that  is  any  objection  to 
the  lending-out  principle  ? — I think  not;  I think, 
as  a general  rule,  if  you  examined  any  person  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  borrow  books  out  of  any 
library,  he  would  be  very  much  inclined  to  defend 
the  principle  of  lending  out. 

3345.  Mr.  Lefroy.) — With  respect  to  what  you 
have  stated  as  to  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between 
the  two  institutions,  how  did  it  appear  to  you  to 
manifest  itself  as  being  greater  on  the  part  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  than  on  the  part  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — In  the  first  place 
the  pi’ofessors  and  officers  of  the  museum  could 
scarcely  have  had  any  rivalry  at  all  with  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ; we  are  mere  Government 
officials ; we  are  not  a society,  and  consequently 
have  no  corporate  spirits,  we  are  merely  civil  ser- 
vants, and  there  are  only  five  or  six  of  us ; Go- 
vernment has  placed  us  there,  and  it  is  in  their 
power  to  remove  us.  Necessarily,  therefore,  we 
could  have  no  rivalry  with  another  body  with 
whose  functions  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

3346.  How  has  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  mani- 
fested that  spirit  ? — When  one  speaks  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  it  is  a sort  of  ideal  thing,  as  all 
corporations  are.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give 
proof  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  mani- 
fested such  a spirit,  but  everyone  knows  that  the 
official  acts  of  a body  are  not  the  only  matters  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  spirit  that  animates  the  in- 
stitution. 

3347.  Do  you  mean  that  the  spirit  of  rivalry  is 
an  ideal  thing? — No;  but  when  you  speak  of 
what  is  generally  called  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
having  a rivalry  or  no  rivalry,  we  should  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  body  and  the  soul  of  the 
society ; the  body  can  only  be  judged  by  the 
official  acts,  but  it  is  to  the  soul  or  motive  power 
that  the  spirit  of  rivalry  is  due. 

3348.  Can  you  speak  of  any  injurious  effects  or 
consequences  ever  arising  Rom  that  spirit  of 
rivalry  which  you  say  has  existed  on  the  part 
of  that  society? — Yes,  it  interrupted  the  establish- 
ment of  a proper  system  of  instruction,  by  com- 
pelling the  professors  to  divide  their  time  between 
the  two  institutions,  when  a proper  arrangement 
might  have  been  come  to.  The  Royal  Dublin 
Society  very  naturally  did  not  wish  to  see  their 
educational  functions  disturbed  or  abolished. 

3349.  Do  you  attribute  that  rather  to  a spirit 
of  rivalry  than  to  a desire  to  do  what  was  con- 
sidered best  for  the  public  on  the  part  of  the 
society  ? — It  was  also  a spirit  of  rivalry,  at  least 
such  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  case 
by  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

3350.  Mr.  Eil/wi/n!)  I understood  you  to  say, 
in  stating  your  objections  to  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  that  it  was  not  formed 
upon  a good  principle,  and  also  that  students  had 
a difficulty  in  obtaining  admission  to  it? — Yes, 
because  no  person  is  allowed  to  read  in  the  library 
who  is  not  introduced  by  a member ; I know 
perfectly  well  that  they  give  great  facilities ; any 
member  is  allowed  to  give  recommendations  to 
an  unlimited  number. 

3351.  Have  you  often  known  it  to  happen  that 
students  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
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library  have  been  unable  to  obtain  admission  ? — 
Very  frequently;  in  two  or  three  instances  for 
nearly  a month. 

3352.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.) — Can  you  give 
me  the  names  of  any  of  the  students  in  ques- 
tion that  were  unable  to  obtain  admission  ? — The 
fact  remains  upon  my  memory;  but  I do  not 
recollect  the  names. 

3353.  Were  they  inhabitants  of  Dublin? — 
No,  they  were  students  residing  in  Dublin : some 
of  them  medical  students,  and  some  students  in 
arts. 

3354.  Have  you  been  resident  in  Dublin  many 
years  ?— Nearly  20  years. 

3355.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  of 
any  person  who,  in  your  own  opinion,  ought  to 
have  been  admitted,  being  refused  a recom- 
mendation ? — I should  say  that  if  a person  seek- 
ing admission  knows  any  single  member,  the 
facilities  of  getting  in  are  easy ; but  if  he  does 
not  know  a member,  there  are  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining admission ; the  difficulties  in  getting  into 
the  library  are  sometimes,  perhaps  to  a certain 
extent,  imaginary  ; a student  does  not  very  much 
like  to  be  under  a compliment  to  a member. 

3356.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  parties  by  ap- 
plying to  the  assistant  secretary,  Dr.  Steele, 
could  obtain  permission  ?— I think  Dr.  Steele 
stated  that,  the  other  day,  in  his  evidence. 

3357.  I was  not  aware  of  it  before ; are  you 
aware  that  admission  papers  have  been  sent  from 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  professors  there, 
for  students  desiring  admission  to  the  Library  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I was  uot  aware  that 
such  was  the  case ; the  students  of  whom  I spoke 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry;  I know  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
have  been  generous  enough  to  place  the  profes- 
sors of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  members  as  regards  books ; a 
privilege  of  which  I have  availed  myself. 

3358.  I was  confining  my  question  to  students ; 
are  not  recommendation  papers  sent  in  to  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  being  filled  up  by  the 
professors  in  favour  of  any  student  who  might 
require  admission  to  the  library  ? — Such  papers 
have  never  been  shown  to  me.  I should  say  if 
such  papers  were  sent  they  would  either  have 
been  sent  to  the  professors,  or  the  director,  or 
the  fact  of  such  papers  having  been  sent  should 
have  been  communicated  to  them. 

3359.  (To  Professor  Julies.)  Are  you  aware 
of  such  admission  papers  having  been  sent  to 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry?  — This  is  the 
first  time  I ever  heard  a hint  of  such  a thing. . 

3360.  .(To  Dr.  Steele.)  Have  such  admission 
papers  been  sent? — Yes;  I sent  a large  number 
of  them. 

3361.  When? — Some  years  ago. 

3362.  On  one  occasion  only,  or  on  more  than 
one  occasion  ? — On  one  occasion,  with  a note  to 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  intimating  that  those  were  sent 
for  the  purpose  of  his  giving  them  to  the  students 
of  the  museum. 

3363.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  use  was 
made  of  those  papers  ? — I do  not  know. 

3364.  Chairman.')  (To  Professor  Sullivan.)  Do 
you  know  anything  about  them  ? — I never  heard 
of  them  till  this  moment. 

3365.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.)  You  stated  that 
the  students  to  whom  you  referred,  as  having 
been  unable  to  obtain  a recommendation  from 
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w.  K.  any  member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  ad- 
Sullivun,  mission  to  the  library,  were  not  students  con- 
ph.  d.,  nected  with  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — No. 
m.r.i.a.  3366.  In  what  institution  were  they  students  ? 

— They  were  students  in  Dublin. 

g June  1864.  3367.  Did  you  know  anything  at  all  about 

them  as  regards  their  suitability  for  admission 
into  the  library? — I did;  they  were  perfectly 
eligible  for  admission  to  any  public  library  ; some 
of  them  were  medical  students. 

3368.  With  respect  to  the  selection  of  books 
in  the  library ; you  stated  that,  in  your  opinion, 
they  were  not  exactly  the  best  class  of  books, 
that  ought  to  be  there.  If  I understood  you 
correctly,  you  said  that  they  were  principally 
text-books? — I alluded  chiefly  to  the  branch  of 
science  which  I cultivate  myself.  I wish  to  state 
that  I throw  no  blame  upon  the  society  in  respect 
of  the  books  which  they  select ; I am  looking  at 
the  library  as  a public  library,  and  not  as  the 
library  of  a society.  I consider  that  the  selec- 
tion of  books  in  those  sciences  which  I myself 
cultivate  is  uot  such  as  a public  library  ought  to 
have ; they  are  mere  text-books  to  a great  extent ; 
and  there  is  a great  deficiency  of  those  books 
which  a scientific  man,  for  instance,  would  like 
to  find  in  a library,  but  cannot  purchase. 

3369.  You  mean  that  they  are  deficient  in  the 
highest  class  of  scientific  books  ? — Yes. 

3370.  By  whom  would  those  books  be  princi- 
pally used,  supposing  that  they  were  there  ? — By 
everybody  who  cultivated  science  and  literature. 

3371.  By  those  who  cultivated  science  and 
literature  in  the  highest  branches  ? — They  would 
also  be  used  by  persons  who  were  making  minor 
investigations,  as  well  as  by  those  cultivating  the 
higher  departments. 

3372.  I understood  you  to  say  that,  as  professor 
of  a particular  science,  you  were  desirous  of 
getting  books  of  a very  advanced  character,  and 
that  you  did  not  find  them  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society ; those  books  would  be 
valuable  only  to  one  particular  class  of  students, 
would  they  not? — I think  that  they  might  be 
used  by  others. 

3373.  Will  you  name  any  English  work  on 
chemistry,  from  the  highest,  to  the  lowest  rank  in 
it,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  library  ? — Most 
of  the  English  works  are  to  be  found  in  it 

3374.  What  is  the  work  which  you  refer  to  as 
not  being  in  the  library  ? — It  is  not  a work 
specially  on  chemistry;  it  is  the  Journal  des 
Savans,  which  has  a paper  on  chemistry  in  it 
which  I could  not  get. 

3375.  Because  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has 
not  in  its  library  a certain  scientific  journal,  pub- 
lished in  France,  you  think  that  the  library  is 
not  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be? — A public 
library  of  literature  and  science  should  have  such 
books ; I would  not  go  to  a public  library  to  con- 
sult the  ordinary  English  works. 

3376.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  absence  of 
those  books  from  the  library  arises  from  the  want 
of  funds,  or  from  the  want  of  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  to  purchase  them? — 
Whether  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or  any  other 
persons,  had  the  charge  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society’s  Library,  I would  be  very  much  disposed 
to  give  them  very  much  larger  funds  than  they 
have ; I believe  want  of  funds  to  be  one  of  the 
causes. 

3377.  Is  the  book  which  you  refer  to  to  be 
found  in  Trinity  College  Library? — I am  not 
aware. 


3378.  With  respect  to  the  provincial  lect.ures3 
when  a town  is  selected,  on  its  own  application 
for  the  delivery  of  a series  of  lectures,  the  profes- 
sor goes  down  and  lectures  to  whatever  audience 
may  be  present,  and  he  then  remains  a certain 
length  of  time  in  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  those  students  who  may  require  his  as- 
sistance in  the  higher  branches?— I think  that  is 
the  new  arrangement. 

3379.  It  is  that  new  arrangement,  which  you 

call  a system  of  “ grinding  lessons,”  that  you 
especially  obj  cct  to  ? — Yes. 

3380.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  that  ad- 
ditional assistance,  being  given  to  the  students 
who  may  have  received  their  first  impressions 
upon  that  particular  science  from  the  lectures  of 
the  professor,  is  a decided  advantage  to  the 
student,  though  it  may  be  an  inconvenience  to  the 
professor  ? — I should  say  that  a student  would 
get  that  assistance  by  his  own  reading  as  well  as 
the  professor  could  give  it. 

3381.  Do  you  think  that  the  assistance  of  the 
professor,  at  the  commencement  of  the  study  of  a 
science,  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  student  ? — The 
amount  of  assistance  which  the  student  could  pos- 
sibly  get  from  the  professor  in  such  a case  would 
be  so  very  small,  that  I do  not  think  it  would 
counterbalance  the  disadvantage  to  the  professor 
himself. 

3382.  You  think  that  the  inconvenience  which 
the  professor  would  suffer  is  greater  than  the 
benefit  that  would  be  derived  by  the  pupil? — 
I do. 

3383.  But  you  quite  admit  that  though  a mere 
novice  in  any  particular  science  might  not  be 
able  to  derive  much  benefit  from  such  special 
instruction  from  the  professor,  more  advanced 
students  would  derive  benefit  from  it? — Yes. 

3384.  Does  it  also  occur  to  you  that  the 
requirement  that  the  professor  should  remain 
in  a town  for  some  period  alter  his  lecture, 
ensures  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  inas- 
much as  he  has  no  object  in  hurrying  over  his 
work? — I have  no  objection  at  all  to  the  principle 
of  fixing  certain  limits  within  which  the  professor 
shall  do  his  work.  I see  no  objection  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  a certain  time  should  elapse  between 
each  lecture ; that  not  more  than  three  lectures  in 
a week  should  be  delivered. 

3385.  What  you  object  to  is,  the  professor 
being  called  upon  to  give  special  instruction  at 
the  end  of  a course  of  popular  lectures? — Yes. 

I consider  that  the  objects  of  a course  of  popular 
lectures  would  be  an  elevation  of  thought  in  the 
district, , widening  their  intellectual  horizon  and 
awakening  them  to  a sense  of  their  own  deficien- 
cies. I believe  that  that  is  a very  great  object, 
but  the  additional  amount  of  labour  entailed  upon 
a professor  by  requiring  him  to  remain  in  the  town 
for  class  instruction,  is  not  counterbalanced  by  the 
results. 

3386.  But,  on  the  whole,  are  you  of  opinion 
that  those  provincial  lectures  are  of  the  highest 
use  and  importance  in  the  country? — Yes,  with 
that  exception  which  I have  stated. 

3387.  With  the  exception  of  the  personal  ob- 
jection which  you  have  stated,  you  conceive  them, 
to  be  of  the  greatest  utility? — Yes. 

3388.  Were  those  lectures  of  yours,  on  the 
whole,  well  attended? — Very  well,  generally. 

3389.  As  well  as  the  capacity  of  the  room 
would  admit  of? — In  some  cases  rather  above 
the  capacity;  but  latterly  the  attendance  was 
below  the  average. 

3390.  Does 
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3390.  Does  any  reason  occur  to  you  for  that 
small  attendance  ? — I have  given  my  reason  for 
it,  namely,  that  there  appeared  to  be  a decided 
objection  to  the  whole  system  of  lectures  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  persons. 

3391.  On  the  part  of  one  class? — The  largest 
class. 

3392.  The  main  body  of  students  who  attend 
your  lectures  at  present  are  of  the  opposite  class  ? 
— I allude  to  the  provincial  lectures  and  to  the 
time  when  I used  to  lecture  in  the  provinces.  At 
one  or  two  of  the  last  courses  I think  a large  pro- 
portion. 

3393.  The  Protestant  community  ? — Yes  ; 
among  them  also  objections  existed. 

3394.  Have  they  raised  objections  to  your  lec- 
tures?— No,  quite  the  contrary. 

3395.  I collect  from  you  that  there  is  a feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  and 
clergy  that  your  lectures  ought  not  to  be  at- 
tended ; that  bad  results  might  follow  from  them  ? 
— No;  I stated  that  there  appeared  to  exist  an 
objection  to  the  system,  and  not  to  myself.  And 
I also  stated  that,  as  a rule,  the  Roman  Catholic 
gentry  take  no  interest  in  them,  and  that  the 
clergy  did  not  encourage  them. 

3396.  Mr.  Waldron .]  They  are  passive?  — 
Yes. 

3397.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  As  to  the  others, 
their  feeling,  as  [ understand  you,  is  what  I have 
stated? — I think  that  that  is  the  feeling.  Of 
course  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  positive 
proof  of  that. 

3398.  Do  I rightly  understand  you,  that  you 
found  no  such  objection  and  no  such  passiveness 
on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  community? — It 
depended  upon  the  locality ; but  I should  say 
that,  as  far  as  the  Protestant  community  was 
concerned,  the  objection  was  not  on  religious 
grounds ; it  depended  more  upon  the  local  con- 
ditions. Thus,  for  instance,  in  Drogheda,  neither 
the  Protestant  nor  the  Catholic  gentry  took  part 
in  the  lectures  to  any  considerable  extent : that 
was  a long  time  ago.  In  other  places,  on  the  con- 
trary,  they  took  a very  considerable  share  in 
them. 

3399.  Do  you  recollect  the  subject  of  your 
lectures  at  Drogheda ; was  it  one  more  adapted 
to  the  artisan  class  or  to  the  gentry  class  ? — I de- 
livered three  courses  at  Drogheda : the  first  was 
adapted  to  the  community  generally ; the  other 
two  were  on  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts,  and 
therefore  more  adapted  perhaps  to  the  artizans. 

3400.  Did  you  find  the  same  absence  of  Pro- 
testant gentry  on  all  those  occasions?  — Yes; 
because  the  lectures  happened  to  be  delivered  at 
the  Mechanics’  Institute,  which  the  gentry  do 
not  generally  support. 

3401.  Their  non-attendance,  you  think,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  their  disapproval  of  the  locality  in 
which  the  lectures  were  delivered? — It  is  owing 
to  their  apathy  towards  such  institutions. 

3402.  Were  all  the  other  lectures  delivered  at 
mechanics’  institutes  ? — They  were  in  Drogheda, 
U.ot  in  other  places. 

3403.  As  to  Drogheda,  you  could  not  arouse 
the  apathy  of  the  Protestant  gentry  as  regards 
those  lectures  ? — The  statement  that  the  Pro- 
testant gentry  do  not  attend  the  lectures  would 
apply  more  to  Drogheda  than  to  other  places  ; in 
Limerick  a large  number  of  Protestant  gentry 
did'attend  them. 

3404.  I presume  that  you  are  conversant  with 
the  general,  arrangements  and  operations  of  the 


Royal  Dublin  Society  ?— Yes,  I was  a member  W.  K. 
of  it  once.  Sullivan. 

3405.  I ou  have  very  strongly  condemned  the  PH-  D-> 
continuing  to  a society  like  the  Royal  Dublin  M*E>I*A* 
Society  the  large  functions  relating  to  education,  T p, 
exhibitions,  and  library  at  present  In  their  hands,  9 ne  lb°4, 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  a private  society ; 

have  you  ever  considered  the  advantages  that 
accrue  to  the  public  at  large  from  the  personal 
knowledge,  the  personal  exertions,  and  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  exercised  by  the  mem- 
bers of  that  society  in  helping  forward  the 
work  of  education  ?— If  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety confined  itself  to  its  exhibitional  functions, 
and  to  its  meetings  for  the  encouragement 
of  industrial  science,  they  would  effect  all 
that  good,  and  they  would  have  a more  active 
influence  upon  education  than  they  would  if 
a system  of  scientific  education  were  placed  in 
their  hands,  there  being  an  objection  in  the  minds 
of  many  to  their  being  entrusted  with  it.  I think, 
if  they  confined  themselves  to  such  functions  as  I 
pointed  out  (namely,  the  same  functions  as  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London  and  the  Socictc  d’En- 
couragcment  of  Paris  fulfil),  the  society  would 
have  a direct  influence  upon  education. 

3406.  With  regard  to  the  popular  lectures 
which  have  always  been  delivered  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  do  you  think  that  they  arc  useful  ? 

— I am  not  in  favour  of  popular  lectures  at  all 
where  a real  positive  system  of  instruction  can  be 
obtained. 

3407.  What  distinction  is  there  to  he  drawn 
between  the  popular  lectures  delivered  in  Dublin 
and  the  provincial  lectures  delivered  in  the  coun- 
try ; are  they  not  for  the  same  purposes  and  de- 
livered to  the  same  classes  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  a 
difference  ; you  have  not  in  the  country  the 
means  of  getting  the  instruction  which  you  have 
in  Dublin  ; that  is,  supposing  a school  of  science 
existed  there,  if  you  had  such  a school  existing 
in  every  large  town  of  Ireland,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  provincial  lectures. 

3408.  You  stated  that  in  your  opinion  the  pro- 
vincial lectures  were  of  the  greatest  importance, 
in  elevating  the  ideas  of  the  people  in  the  parti- 
cular district,  in  widening  their  intellectual  hori- 
zon, and  in  giving  them  some  notion  of  what 
science  is ; do  not  the  popular  lectures  in  Dublin 
attain  precisely  the  same  object  ? — I think  they 
have  done  a great  deal  of  good ; but  I think  that 
their  advantages  would  be  superseded  by  a proper 
school  of  science 

3409.  Does  the  objection  which  you  have 
already  urged  with  respect  to  the  “ grinding 
lessons  ” attached  to  the  provincial  lectures  apply 
to  the  lectures  delivered  in  Dublin  ? — No,  because 
there  is  no  grinding  system  attached  to  them. 

3410.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  pro- 
fessorial power  thrown  away  in  popular  lectures 
of  that  kind  ? — I think  so. 

3411.  What  distinction  do  you  draw  between 
the  popular  lectures  delivered  in  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, and  the  provincial  lectures  delivered  in  the 
country ; do  not  they  equally  aid  in  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  community  to  scientific  subjects  ? 

— In  reality,  the  popular  lectures  which  I would 
deliver  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the 
lectures  I would  deliver  in  any  provincial  town 
would  be  the  same,  and  if  there  were  no  system 
of  scientific  instruction  available  to  the  people  of 
Dublin,  I would  be  for  supporting  that  popular 
system  ; and  in  1854,  as  far  as  my  position  allowed 
me  to  do  it,  I did  support  the  maintenance  of 
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II'.  K.  the  system.  I would  have  been  for  leaving  the 
Sullivan,  system  undisturbed  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
p.h.d.,  Dublin  Society. 

rt.u.i.a.  3412.  Do  not  the  two  systems,  the  lectures  in 

Dublin  and  the  provincial  lectures,  substantially 

9 June  1864-  aim  at  the  same  objects  ?— 1 They  are  for  the  same 
objects ; the  only  question  is  whether,  if  you  have 
another  and  more  perfect  system,  they  should  not 
be  superseded. 

3413.  How  can  you  get  students  to  enter  upon 
that  more  advanced  system,  unless  you  have  first 
called  their  attention  to  the  existence  of  it?— 
Lately  a good  many  of  the  schools  in  Dublin 
have  begun  to  turn  their  attention  to  science. 

3414.  What  schools  are  you  referring  to? — 
Middle-class  schools;  some  of  them  have  per- 
sons attached  to  them  who  teach  the  elements  of 
physics  and  chemistry.  One  or  two  persons  make 
a livelihood  by  lecturing  in  those  schools. 

3415.  Are  the  lectures  given  by  those  gentle- 
men of  precisely  the  same  character,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  the  popular  lectures  delivered  in 
Dublin  under  the  Committee  of  Lectures  ? — One 
of  the  gentlemen  who  has  introduced  that  system 
into  the  Dublin  schools  frequently  lectured  in 
the  provinces  under  the  Committee  of  Lectures. 

34 1G.  Are  the  lectures  of  the  same  character? 
— They  are  not  the  same  ; that  is  to  say,  the  lec- 
tures given  in  those  schools  provide  that  kind  of 
elementary  instruction  which  is  far  more  effica- 
cious than  popular  lectures.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  awakening  attention  to  scientific  matters 
when  it  has  been  already  directed  to  them  in  the 
schools. 

3417.  Did  I rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  considered  the  mining  industry  of  Ireland 
was  over  estimated,  and  that  it  was  not  of  that 
importance  which  some  people  seemed  to  attach 
to  it  ? — I attach  very  considerable  importance  to 
it,  but  I scarcely  think  it  is  of  such  great  import- 
ance as  to  require  the  establishment  of  a mining- 
school,  while  you  neglect  all  other  branches  of 
industry.  The  mines  in  Ireland  have  been  to 
this  extent  over  estimated:  we  have  a great 
number  of  mines,  capable  of  employing  a good 
deal  of  capital  and  skill,  but.  they  are  not  of  such 
a character  as  would  warrant  the  Government  in 
establishing,  specially  for  their  development  alone, 
a school  of  mines ; but,  as  I stated,  if  Govern- 
ment established  a school  of  practical  science,  one 
of  the  chairs  that  ought  to  be  in  it  would  be  a 
professorship  of  mining.  There  is  room  for  the 
establishment  of  one  chair  connected  with  it,  as 
part  of  a whole  school,  but  not  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a school  per  se. 

3418.  Do  I understand  you  to  mean  that  there 
are  other  branches  of  industry  in  which  you  think 
instruction  could  be  more  beneficially  given  by 
Government  than  mining  in  Ireland? — Hot  more 
beneficially  ; equally  so. 

3419.  More  suitably? — Not  more  suitably,  but 
equally  so.  My  idea  of  teaching  science,  as  re- 
gards Ireland,  is  that  it  should  embrace  the  whole 
industry  of  the  country,  and  not  a small  fraction 
of  it. 

3420.  Supposing  it  was  determined  to  give 
special  instruction  in  some  particular  art  or  branch 
of  industry,  which  was  well  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  habits  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  what  parti- 
cular study  would  you  recommend  ? — I should 
be  very  sorry  to  limit  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
any  one  particular  subject,  or  to  any  one  particu- 
lar branch  of  industry.  I believe  the  people  and 
the  position  of  the  country  are  quite  suited  for  a 


great  many  manufactures  ; I believe  Ireland  is 
quite  as  capable  of  becoming  a manufacturing 
country  as  any  other,  taking  always  into  account 
the  relative  cost  of  the  raw  materials. 

3421.  Do  you  regard  your  mineralogical  and 
geological  collection  as  being  very  complete,  with 
a view  of  teaching  the  mining  qualifications  of 
the  country? — Yes,  the  collection  is  a very  good 
one. 

3422.  Can  you  point  out  any  mining  under- 
taking in  Ireland  which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
information  afforded  by  your  museum  ? — The  in- 
fluence of  scientific  teaching  in  a country  can 
never  be  measured  by  individual  results ; all  the 
people  who  have  derived  benefit  from  it  do  not 
come  and  tell  you  of  it;  it  is  an  imperceptible  in- 
fluence, which  is  felt  through  the  whole  mass  of 
the  population.  I have  never  directed  my  at- 
tention to  ascertaining  what  the  results  may  have 
been. 

3423.  You  stated  that,  in  the  course  of  your 
lectures,  the  pupils  came  frequently  to  you  for 
explanations  in  after  hours,  and  that  you  gave 
them  the  benefit  of  your  assistance ; have  any 
such  applications  been  made  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mining? — I should  say  more  than  upon 
any  other  branch  of  industry ; while  I was  en- 
gaged as  chemist,  half  of  my  time  was  taken  up 
by  persons  calling  upon  me  with  specimens  of 
ores,  asking  explanations. 

3424.  Did  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge 
that  any  practical  results  ensued  from  those  ex- 
planations ? — I should  say  a good  many  persons 
connected  with  mines  consulted  me ; but  I never 
took  that  personal  interest  in  my  own  labours 
to  inquire  what  result  they  led  to.  To  any  man 
who  asked  me  anything,  I gave  such  information 
as  I possessed ; I did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
final  results. 

3425.  Am  I to  understand  that  no  such  final 
results  ever  came  back  to  you? — They  may  have, 
I am  quite  sure  they  did ; but  I do  not  recollect 
all  the  various  things  that  I may  have  heard, 
showing  that  such  results  had  followed.  Except 
as  professor  of  chemistry,  I have  not  been  actively 
connected  with  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
since  1856. 

3426.  Could  it  have  occurred  that  any  gentle- 
man to  whom  you  had  devoted  so  much  time  and 
attention  in  giving  explanation,  should  have 
found  a mine  and  communicated  the  fact  to  you 
as  having  resulted  from  the  knowledge  derived 
from  your  assistance,  and  yet  that  you  should 
have  forgotten  the  fact? — Quite  possible;  and 
not  only  quite  possible  but,  I think,  extremely 
probable.  Any  amount  of  instruction  may  not 
enable  a man  to  find  a mine  ; the  discovery  of  a 
mine  is  a mere  accident ; what  scientific  instruc- 
tion I can  give  is  only  to  enable  a man  to  ao  in 
a shorter  way  what  it  would  otherwise  take  a 
longer  time  to  do,  and  to  do  it  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense. 

3427.  Can  you  point  to  any  instance  where  sug- 
gestions which  you  may  have  given,  and  assistance 
which  you  may  have  afforded,  for  the  attainment 
of  the  objects  you  have  described,  have  ended  in 
beneficial  results? — I am  quite  sure  I can  say,  as 
to  results,  that  1 have  had  very  many  instances ; 
but  you  cannot  expect  a man  to  recollect  all  those 
results.  It  was  my  duty  to  give  as  much  informa- 
tion as  I could,  but  not  to  recollect,  every  letter 
I received  about  results  which  have  followed 
from  his  instruction  or  assistance. 

3428.  It  has  been  stated  that  one  of  the  most 
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successful  mining  companies  in  Ireland  (I  mean 
the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland)  originated  from 
the  lectures  of  a professor  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society ; have  any  analogous  instances  occurred 
from  information  afforded  by  your  institution  ? — 
If  a couple  of  years  after  that  result  you  had 
asked  the  Professor  of  Mining  at  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  whether  any  practical  result 
had  issued  from  his  lectures,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  given  the  same  answer  that  I do;  it  is 
from  other  persons  outside  that  that  information 
ought  to  come,  and  not  from  the  professor. 

3429.  Can  you  point  to  any  instance  con- 
nected with  your  institution  analogous  to  the 
one  I put  before  you  as  connected  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society? — For  the  moment  I do  not 
recollect  any  particular  case ; I know  there  have 
been  many. 

3430.  You  also  stated,  if  I understood  you 
correctly,  that,  with  regard  to  some  particular 
branches  of  industry  your  collection  was  most 
perfect,  giving  the  different  stages  of  the  manu- 
facture from  the  commencement  to  the  con- 
clusion ; you  alluded  specially  to  the  pottery 
collection,  and  you  said  that  it  was  quite  com- 
plete ? — Yes. 

3431.  So  complete  that  the  superintendent 
of  the  Sevres  works,  M.  Regnault,  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  had  not  an  equally  complete 
collection  exhibiting  the  progress  of  ceramic  art  ? 
— Of  British  ceramic  art. 

3432.  Have  applications  been  made  to  you  for 
the  same  special  instruction  upon  that  subject 
as  you  have  explained  were  made  to  you  with 
regard  to  mining  ? — Yes ; I have  given  a good 
deal  of  that  kind  of  special  instruction  to  different 
individuals,  but  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  it 
has  not  been  my  habit  when  1 have  given  infor- 
mation to  any  man  to  euquirc  his  name  or 
business ; I have  given  information  to  anyone 
who  has  called  upon  me,  not  inquiring  his  name  or 
his  object ; if  he  has  told  me  the  purpose  for  which 
he  was  asking  the  information,  I have  interested 
myself  in  it  for  the  moment,  and  then  have 
forgotten  it. 

3433.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  of  the 
establishment  of  a manufacture  of  that  land  in 
Ireland  owing  to  that  collection,  and  your  explana- 
tions in  connection  with  it  ? — I know  of  one  in 
Tipperary ; I do  not  know  whether  it  was  very 
successful,  and  I know  I was  the  means  of  bring- 
ing proprietors  of  clays  and  sands  in  connexion 
with  many  English  manufacturers  when  I was 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  museum 
than  I am  now. 

3434.  You  mean  that  you  pointed  out  the  value 
of  the  clays  and  sands  in  Ireland,  as  applied  to 
pottery  ? — Yes. 

3435.  Have  they  been,  exported  to  England 
from  Ireland  ? — I have  been  occupied  with  other 
matters  since  1856,  and  therefore  I cannot  follow 
out  what  may  have  been  the  results  of  informa- 
tion given  when  it  was  my  business  specially  to 
give  it, 

3436.  Mr.  Waldron. ] You  know  only  that  the 
facts  were  as  you  state? — Yes;  in  fact  I have 
lost  all  direct  connexion  with  that  portion  of  the 
subject. 

3437.  Sir  Edicard  Grogan.~\  Does  the  same 
observation  apply  to  your  metallurgical  collection, 
which  you  stated  was  very  complete  also  ? Do 
you  know  of  any  practical  result  in  the  way  of 
the  establishment  of  works  from  that? — No,  not 
in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  works ; but  I 
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know  of  a practical  result  in  the  way  of  prevent-  W • A. 

ing  the  establishment  of  works  where  the  money  Sullivan, 
would  have  been  entirely  lost.  It  has  done  good  ph*u,j 
in  preventing  the  carrying  out  of  such  works.  m.u.i.a. 
There  are  works  in  Connaught  which  would 
never,  have  been  established  if  they  had  availed  ® 11  ** 

themselves  of  the  information  afforded  by  us. 

3438.  You  have  saved  parties  expenditure 
which  they  would  have  incurred  in  carrying  out 
works  that  would  have  been  fruitless  ? — Yes. 

3439.  Though  that  might  have  been  beneficial 
to  the  parties  who  were  about  to  undertake  the 
work,  do  you  consider  that  it  was  productive  of 
good  to  the  people  of  the  country  ? — I do  not 
think  the  misspending  of  money  in  fruitless  ex- 
periments can  be  productive  of  ultimate  benefit 
to  Ireland,  though  it  may  appear  to  be  an  advan- 
tage for  the  moment.  On  the  contrary,  the 
misspending  of  money  in  connexion  with  manu- 
factures has  done  a great  deal  of  mischief  to  its 
industry. 

3440.  On  what  would  you  have  formed  your 
opinion  that  those  works  to  which  you  refer  must 
have  been  a failure  ? — On  the  cost  of  production, 
the  local  circumstances  of  the  place,  the  price  of 
the  product,  the  price  of  the  raw  materials  in  the 
locality,  the  methods  they  were  about  to  follow, 
and  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case. 

3441.  Was  the  method  proposed  to  be  adopted 
the  English  method  ? — Yes,  and  that  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  saying  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  of  science  in  Ireland,  that  one  of 
the  strongest  reasons  that  could  be  urged  for  a 
school  of  science  in  Ireland  is  this : England  is 
not  the  best  place  for  us  to  look  to  for  informa- 
tion about  many  of  our  manufactures,  because 
the  richness  of  the  resources  of  England  enables 
English  manufacturers  to  afford  to  make  a great 
number  of  blunders  that  would  be  fatal  to  manu- 
facturers in  Ireland. 

3442.  You  would  admit,  would  you  not,  that 
the  long  existence  of  metallurgical  manufactures 
in  this  country  has  probably  led  to  the  adoption 
of  processes  as  near  perfection  as  possible  ? — Not 
necessarily,  because  the  association  of  coal  and  iron 
in  almost  all  the  mining  districts  of  England  en- 
ables them  to  produce  iron  without  being  obliged 
to  economise  coal  to  the  same  extent  that 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  in  Ireland  or 
France.  You  would  not  go  to  a country  where 
coal  was  to  be  obtained  at  a low  rate  to  learn  the 
economic  use  of  it. 

3443.  I ask  you  whether  the  long  establishment 
of  those  manufactures  in  this  country  has  not  led 
to  perfection,  as  near  as  could  be,  in  the  processes 
of  manufactoe  ? — In  many  cases  that  is  so,  but 
a manufacture  is  improved  or  perfected  only  when 
there  is  a necessity  felt  for  improving  it;  when 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  the  manufacturer 
makes  no  experiments  to  improve  it.  If  he  is  not 
pressed  upon  by  competition  or  otherwise,  he 
feels  no  direct  interest  in  improving  the  manu- 
facture, and  he  saves  himself  a great  deal  of 
trouble  and  often  loss.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  manufacturers  carry  on  their  old 
processes  for  half  a century  without  making  any 
attempt  to  improve  them  or  their  buildings,  and, 
therefore,  the  long  success  of  a manufacture  is  no 
proof  that  it  has  arrived  in  that  particular  locality 
at  extreme  perfection. 

3444.  I put  to  you  the  case  of  Great  Britain ; 

Great  Britain,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est iron  manufacturing  countries ; that  branch  of 
industry  has  been  long  established  and  success- 
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fully  carried  on  in  tliis  country ; I ask  you  whe- 
ther, from  the  experience  they  have  derived  from 
that  length  of  establishment,  and  from  their  long 
practice  of  the  processes  used  in  those  manufac- 
tures, they  are  not  probably  as  near  to  perfection 
as  any  other  country  ? — No.  . 

3445.  In  what  country  are  they  superior? — 
The  relative  superiority  of  processes  depends  upon 
many  conditions;  they  are  nearer  perfection  in 
many  parts  of  France  and  Germany  than  in 
England — the  methods  adopted  in  Le  Creuzot,  in 
France,  or  in  the  district  of  Ruhr,  in  Germany, 
are  superior  to  any  in  England.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  the  processes  of  Mi-.  Krupp  are  so 
superior  to  those  of  England  that  I am  told  all 
the  dies  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  are  manu- 
factured by  him ; the  cause  is  simply  that,  in 
Le  Creuzot  and  other  districts,  the  cost  of  fuel 
is  so  great  that  it  forces  the  manufacturer  to 
improve  his  processes;  in  a district  like  Le 
Creuzot  they  have  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  processes  which  the  British 
manufacturer  may  wholly  neglect. 

3446.  You  consider  that,  in  those  places  to 
which  you  have  alluded,  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing iron  is  carried  on  in  a superior  manner  to 
what  it  is  in  Great  Britain? — Understanding  the 
superiority  to  be  the  production  of  a superior  iron 
by  bringing  to  boar  upon  its  manufactures  every 
resource  which  science  offers  to  economise  fuel 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  product,  I think 
so ; they  would,  therefore,  be  better  models  for 
a poor  country  like  Ireland,  where  the  cost  of 
fuel  is  very  high ; supposing  we  were  to  become 
manufacturers  of  iron,  we  would  go  for  our  pro- 
cess to  that  locality  where  the  highest  skill  had 
been  brought  to  bear  to  economise  fuel. 

3447.  Was  it  on  that  ground,  namely,  that  it 
was  proposed  to  adopt  what  you  thought  was  an  in- 
ferior process  to  those  adopted  in  other  countries, 
that  you  considered  the  intention  to  establish  iron 
works  in  Ireland,  on  the  system  pursued  in  Great 
Britain,  might  lead  to  failure? — That  was  one 
ground. 

3448.  Another  was  the  cost  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials?—Yes. 


3449.  Take  first  the  ironstone,  what  would 
have  been  the  cost  of  that  as  compared  with  what 
it  would  be  in  other  countries  ? — The  ironstone 
they  had  in  abundance;  but  the  fuel  was  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

3450.  Was  the  ironstone  cheaper  on  the  spot 
than  it  would  have  cost  in  England  or  Scotland  ? 
— Yes ; but  you  must  estimate  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, not  by  any  individual  raw  material,  but 
by  the  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  materials,  required 
to  give  a certain  produce. 

345 1 . With  respect  to  the  coals,  what  would 
have  been  the  difference  between  the  price  of  coals 
in  that  locality  and  the  price  of  coals  at  any 
great  establishment  you  please  in  Scotland  or  in 
England  ? — I went  into  very  considerable  details 
at  the  time,  and  published  many  estimates  of  the 
cost  in  different  parts  of  Europe ; they  were  pub- 
lished in  a journal  which  I conducted  at  the  time, 
but  I do  not  know  now  what  the  relative  prices 
were. 

_ 3452.  You  do  not  wish  to  name  any  precise 
difference  ? — I would  rather  not  go  into  an  estimate 
of  the  kind  now ; I went  into  the  details  of  it  at 
the  time. 

3453.  Labour  is  considerably  cheaper  in  Ire- 
land than  it  is  in  this  country,  is  it  not.? — I think 
thatis  a great  mistake;  the  cost  of  labour  is  rather 


what  you  get  for  the  money  than  the  amount  you 
pay  per  diem. 

3454.  What  would  be  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  labour  that  would  have  been  employed 
in  these  works  in  question  and  the  cost  of  the 
same  character  of  labour  employed  in  this  country? 
— I would  rather  not  now  give  those  details,  be- 
cause I cannot  carry  all  those  things  in  my  me- 
mory. I made  relative  estimates  at  the  time  in 
which  I took  all  those  elements  into  considertion 
labour,  wear  and  tear,  raw  materials,  cost  of  fuel 
cost  of  carriage,  and  everything.  I would  not  like 
now  to  state  upon  mere  memory  what  those  data 
were. 

3455.  The  skilled  labour,  that  is  to  say,  the 
superintendence,  would  probably  be  the  same  in 
both  countries? — As  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned 
it  would  have  to  be  imported,  and  that  is  why  we 
want  scientific  instruction. 

3456.  Would  it  cost  the  same  in  both  countries  ? 
— It  would  be  about  the  same ; perhaps  a little 
higher  in  Ireland. 

3457.  We  have  therefore  got  one  of  the  items 
cheaper  in  Ireland  than  in  this  country  ; we  have 
others  equal,  and  we  have  others  which  you  can- 
not exactly  specify  ? — Yes. 

3458.  And  yet  the  practical  result  of  your  re- 
commendation was  not  to  make  the  attempt? 
— Unfortunately  they  did  make  the  attempt,  and 
failed. 

3459.  Practically,  the  result  of  your  recom- 
mendation would  have  been  not  to  make  the 
attempt  ? — Yes. 

3460.  You  stated  that  Dr.  Playfair  had  been 
sent  over  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
to  make  inquiries  in  various  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, with  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  conduct- 
ing schools  of  industry,  such  as  you  wished  the 
museum  to  be? — Yes. 

3461.  Those  recommendations,  of  course,  were 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  ? 
— -Yes : I think  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  was  under  the  Board  of  Trade  at  that  time. 

3462.  Have  they  been  carried  out  from  that 
day  to  this? — No.  The  School  of  Mines,  in 
J ermyn-street,  is  to  some  extent  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  report.  I think  the  intention  was 
that,  there  should  be  three  such  schools,  one  for 
each  of  the  three  countries. 

3463.  Is  the  school  at  Jermyn-street  based 
upon,  or  does  it  embody  all  the  recommendations 
Dr.  Playfair  made  to  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  after  his  inquiry? — It  was  intended  to 
have  a school  at  Jermyn-street,  long  before  Dr. 
Playfair’s  report,  but  I think  it  has  not  been 
developed  to  the  full  extent  that  that  report  would 
have  led  one  to  expect. 

3464.  Mr.  Waldron.^  Where  is  that  report  to 
be  found?  — He  made  it  the  subject  of  a lecture 
at  the  Jermyn-street  Institution  in  1853.  I think 
there  muBt  be  a Parliamentary  Paper  embody- 
ing it. 

3465.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  The  only  attempt 
to  carry  those  recommendations  out  in  tliis  country 
has  been  at  Jermyn-street? — Yes. 

3466.  That  is  a very  imperfect,  embodiment  of 
what  his  recommendations  amounted  to  ? — I con- 
sider so ; it  is  far  below  his  recommendation. 

3467.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  entire  extent 
that  the  department  of  Science  and  Art  thought 
it  advisable  or  safe  to  go  ? — The  department,  like 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  is  an  ideal  thing  too ; 
it  has  varied  in  its  opinions  so  frequently  that  one 
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can  hardly  say  it  has  ever  had  any  distinct  opinion 
upon  anything. 

3468.  It  has  had  a distinct  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  Jenny n-street  institution,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  not  carried  out  the  recommendations  of  Dr. 
Playfair? — That  is  so. 

3469.  It  has  likewise  had  this  distinct  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
that  it  has  not  carried  out  those  recommendations 
in  respect  to  that  institution  ? — As  I have  stated, 
they  have  broken  faith  with  us. 

3470.  You  mcau  to  say  it  lias  not  canned  them 
out  ? — It  has  not  carried  them  out. 

3471.  Have  they  carried  them  out  with  regard 
to  the  analogous  establishment  in  Scotland  ?— -No; 
because  the  institution  analogous  to  it  in  Scotland 
has  been  connected  directly  with  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

3472.  In  the  three  kingdoms  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  have  not  thought  fit  to  adopt 
Dr.  Playfair’s  recommendations  ? — They  have  not 
carried  out  many  of  the  ideas  put  forward  in  that 
paper. 

3473.  Does  the  grand  idea  you  gave  us  yes- 
terday of  what  really  was  required  for  scientific 
instruction  in  Ireland  at  all  correspond  with  the 
recommendations  of  Dr.  Playfair  ? — What  I sug- 
gested was  derived  from  my  own  knowledge 
of  continental  schools,  and  the  requirements  of 
Ireland,  and  it  corresponded  in  principle  with 
what  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Playfair.  I do 
not  know  that  it  would  exactly  correspond  in  all 
its  details. 

3474.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the 
probable  expenditure  that  would  be  required  for 
such  an  establishment?— It  would  be  very  little. 
Taking  the  present  arrangements  in  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  my  proposition  would  require 
only  three  or  four  additional  professors. 

3475.  Would  the  present  building  be  suitable 
to  carry  out  such  a system? — With  very  little 
modification. 

3476.  You  stated  that  the  present  building 
was  defective  in  some  particulars ; what  are  the 
defects  to  which  you  referred  ? — If  we  were  to 
become  a proper  school  of  science  we  would  want 
additional  class-rooms;  the  proper  accommodation 
does  not  exist  as  far  as  that  particular  want  is 
concerned. 

3477.  Do  you  mean  that  the  internal  distribu- 
tion is  imperfect? — Yes;  arrangements  might  be 
made  by  which  we  might  get  a larger  amount  of 
apace  in  the  museum  itself. 

3478.  Would  it  involve  building  ? — If  you  in- 
clude the  roofing  over  of  portions,  and  wains- 
coting, and  so  on,  under  the  term  “ building,”  it 
would  ; but  it  would  not  involve  building  in  the 
ordinary  sense. 

3479.  1 mean,  would  it  involve  the  building  of 
additional  rooms,  or  making  alterations  for  class- 
rooms ? — They  would  have  to  be  made. 

3480.  In  your  opinion  that  would  not  amount 
to  much;  what  would  you  estimate  it  at? — A 
couple  of  thousand  pounds  would  convert  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  into  a proper  school. 
I beg  to  suggest,  that,  not  being  an  architect,  I 
cannot  speak  positively  on  the  subject. 

3481.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  any  of  its  head 
or  subordinate  branches  coincides  with  the  view 
you  have  just  given  as  to  the  establishment  of  a 
great  Industrial  College  in  Ireland  ? — I do  not 
know  what  the  opinion  of  the  department  is  upon 
the  subiect. 
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2482.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  that  they 
are  of  a contrary  opinion?— I cannot  say,  except  Sullivan, 
from  the  expression  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  opinion.  ph.d., 

3483.  Mr.  Lowe  was  vice-president  of  the  M R'1*A‘ 
Board,  and  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons ; „ june  jgg, 
being  there  to  answer  all  questions  with  reference 

to  that  particular  department,  was  he  not? — Yes  ; 
if  he  is  to  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the 
department,  T dare  say  he  would  not  say  that 
such  a school  should  be  established. 

3484.  Have  you  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  ? 

— As  far  as  Mr.  Lowe  is  concerned,  certainly  not. 

3485.  Were  you  a professor  of  the  institution 
likewise,  when  Mr.  Adderley  was  at  the  head  of 
that  department? — Yes. 

3486.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  his  opinion 
upon  the  subject? — Mr.  Adderley  has  expressed 
his  opinion  so  strongly,  that  nobody  can  have  any 
doubt  upon  it. 

3487.  Then  why  do  you  say  that  you  do  not 
know  the  opinions  of  the  department  ? — The 
opinions  of  the  department  change  so  frequently. 

It  I go  back  to  the  time  of  Lord  Lincoln,  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  of  that  day  was  to 
carry  out  such  a school.  It  was  equally  the  desire 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  do  so.  It  was  under  his 
auspices  chiefly,  that  the  system  of  instruction 
which  was  to  be  inaugurated  according  to  the  in- 
formation collected  by  Dr.  Playfair,  was  to  be 
established.  I think  it  was  a special  subject  of 
study  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

3488.  Mr.  Waldron.)  Where  are  those  opinions 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  be  found  ? — They  are  not, 

I dare  say,  to  be  found  in  any  blue  book,  but 
there  is  tradition  of  them  amongst  those  who 
heard  him  express  them,  and  also,  I take  it,  to  be 
the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  movement  set 
on  foot  before  and  after  the  Great  Exhibition. 

3489.  Mr.  George .]  Is  there  any  written  or 
printed  document  in  which  the  opinions  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  upon  that  subject,  are  to  be  found? 

— I do  not  recollect  any  at  the  moment. 

3490.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.)  Have  you  seen  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862  ? — I have. 

3491.  Will  you  read  that  passage  ( handing  the 
Report  to  the  Witness)  ? — “ A careful  examina- 
tion, however,  of  the  very  full  syllabus  of  the 
course  of  instruction  makes  it  evident  that  it  can- 
not be  strictly  considered,  applied,  or  industrial 
in  the  technical  sense.  It  is  a sound  scientific 
education,  with  a somewhat  more  than  ordinary 
technical  bias ; more  than  ordinary,  that  is, 
in  comparison  with  the  course  followed  in  any 
lectures  which  do  not  profess  to  be  industrial; 
but  as  32  lectures  is  the  extent  of  the  longest 
course,  and  as  from  the  absence  of  all  previous 
preparation,  these  commence  from  the  rudiments 

of  the  science,  and  aim  at  giving  a sound  know-  — 
ledge  of  that  science  as  well  as  its  industrial  ap- 
plication, not  to  one  in  particular,  but  to  almost 
every  industry,  it  is  evident  that  no  one  special 
application  can  be  fully  elucidated.” 

3492.  Do  you  concur  in  that? — Certainly  not 
with  the  inference  suggested  at  the  end  of  it. 

3493.  What  number  of  lectures  did  you  give? 

— I have  given  as  many  as  47. 

34  94.  If  you  put  “ 47  ” for  “ 32,”  would  it  alter 
substantially  the  meaning  of  that  passage? — It 
would.  The  number  of  lectures  was  provisional, 
and  no  argument,  such  as  that  of  the  report, 
could  be  founded  upon  provisional  arrangements. 

3495.  I am  only  asking  you,  as  a fact,  whether 
putting  one  figure  for  the  other  would  alter  the 
meaning?— As  a fact,  it  would  materially  alter  it. 

cc  2 3496.  Would 
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W.  K.  3496.  Would  you  be  able  to  fully  explain  the 
Sullivan,  application  of  any  particular  science  to  any  par- 
ph. d.j  ticular  industry  in  a course  of  47  lectures?— I 
m.r.i.a.  tliink  it  is  quite  possible;  I think  there  is  amis- 
' conception  in  that  paragraph  of  the  nature  of 
9 J,me  ,86<b  science  applied  to  industry  ; I think  it  is  a funda- 
mental mistake,  which  is,  however,  a very  com- 
mon one.  Very  few  people  understand  what  the 
relation  of  science  to  industry  is.  That  report, 
from  beginning  to  end,  is  under  that  mistake. 

3497. "  Mr.  George.']  In  what  particular  respect 
do  you  consider  that  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  has  broken  faith  with  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  ? — They  intended  originally  to 
make  it  a real  school  of  science.  That  was  our 
opinion  at  the  time.  I always  understood  that 
to  be  the  real  object  of  the  museum,  that  it  was 
to  be  a complete  school  of  science. 

3498.  You,  as  one  of  the  professors,  formed 
the  opinion  that  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  were  about  to  establish  au  institution  on  a 
very  much  larger  scale  than  they  thought  fit  after- 
wards to  do? — Yes. 

3499.  Was  that  opinion  of  yours  also,  accord- 
ing to  your  recollection,  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Playfair,  as  expressed  in  the  report  he  made  ? — 
This  report  or  lecture  embodied  the  results  of 
his  examination  of  the  schools  in  Europe,  and, 
without  specially  referring  to  our  schools,  fore- 
shadowed, as  1 think,  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  as  to  Great  Britain. 

3500.  Did  he  foreshadow  a great  scientific 
and  industrial  institution,  such  as  that  you  have 
indicated  ? — I do  not  know  whether,  in  that 
particular  document,  he  specifically  stated  what 
would  be  done  : but  certainly  the  impression  left 
upon  my  mind  by  reading  that  lecture  was,  that 
the  Government  did  intend  to  carry  out  a superior 
system  of  scientific  education  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, not  only  in  England  but  in  Ireland. 

3501.  It  is  your  feeling  that  such  a large  insti- 
tution as  you  and  he  both  appear  to  have  con- 

- curred  in  thinking  desirable,  should  be  estab- 

lished ? — I think  so. 

3502.  To  embrace,  amongst  other  things,  agri- 
culture ? — Quite  so. 

3503.  And  chemistry?- — Chemistry  is  one  of 
the  pure  sciences  which  stand  as  it  were  as  the 
basis  of  industry. 

3504.  Zoology  ? — That  is  also  one  of  the  pure 
sciences. 

3505.  Would  an  institution  such  as  you  have 
been  shadowing  out  comprise  those  among  other 
subjects  of  study  ?— Necessarily. 

_ 3506.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the 
different  subjects  of  study  that  you  think  ought 
to  be  comprised  in  such  a great  institution  as  you 
have  been  shadowing  out  / — I consider,  in  the 
first  instance,  a school  of  applied  science,  giving  it 
the  extended  view  I have  already  given  of  it, 
should  comprise  five  groups  of  professional  em- 
ployments : 1.  Mining  and  metallurgy.  2.  Civil 
constructions,  roads,  railways,  piers,  docks,  in 
fact,  all  works  of  engineering.  3.  Mechanical 
engineering  (tools  and  machines).  4.  Chemical 
technology  (manufacture  of  chemical  products) 
embracing  all  manufactures,  the  processes  in 
which  are  purely  chemical,  or  in  which  chemistry 
largely  enters.  5.  Agriculture  and  veterinary 
medicine.  The  sciences,  which  would  be  the 
basis  of  that  instruction,  I would  divide  into 
three  heads : I,  Pure  sciences  common  to  all  the 
groups ; that  is  to  say,  whatever  the  object  of  the 
man  would  be,  whether  mining  and  metallurgy. 


or  agriculture,  the  following  subjects  would  enter 
into  the  programme  : 1.  Pure  mathematics.  2. 
Mathematical  statics  and  dynamics  or  mechanics. 
3.  Experimental  physics.  4.  General  chemistry. 

5.  Descriptive  geometry  and  plan  - drawing 
Those  should  form  the  basis  of  that  knowledge. 
The  second  group  would  consist  of  pure  sciences 
which  would  only  be  required  in  certain  cases  • 
that  is  to  say,  which  would  not  be  required 
in  every  one  of  the  professions : 1.  Vegetable 
physiology  and  classification  of  plants,  or  botany. 
2.  Animal  physiology  aud  classification  of  ani- 
mals, or  zoology.  3.  Mineralogy  and  geology; 
and,  4.  Practical  chemistry.  The  applied  sci- 
ences, forming  the  third  group,  would  be : 1. 
Mining.  2.  Metallurgy.  3.  Construction  of  works 
and  buildings.  4.  Construction  of  machines.  5. 
Agriculture,  including  forestry,  pisciculture,  &c. 

6.  Chemical  technology  ; and,  7.  Veterinary 
medicine. 

3507.  Those  are  the  different  subjects  which 
you  think  ought  to  be  embraced  by  such  an  insti- 
tution as  you  have  described  ? — Yes. 

3508.  Are  you  or  not  aware  that  the  study  of 
agriculture  is  pursued  extensively  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ? — It  is  not,  however,  taught  as 
part  of  a course  of  a school  of  applied  science. 

3509.  However,  they  have  agricultural  exhi- 
bitions, with  a lecturer  on  agricultural  chemistry, 
connected  with  them  ; do  you  or  not  suppose  that 
a great  deal  of  useful  agricultural  knowledge  is 
capable  of  being  conveyed  by  that  society? — 
Yes;  but  I go  further  than  that:  and  say,  that 
the  development  of  the  agricultural  shows  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  would  be  greatly  assisted 
by  what  I propose,  because  the  educational  func- 
tions of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would  not,  in 
my  opinion,  interfere  with,  but  rather  assist  any 
real  instruction  in  a proper  school  of  science  ; the 
two  things  would  mutually  assist  each  other. 

3510.  Do  you  or  not  think  that  by  the  addition  of 
a suitable  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry, great 
and  increased  good  might  be  done  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  in  reference  to  agriculture? — I 
have  no  doubt  of  it. 

3511.  I think  you  included  botany  in  that  cata- 
logue which  you  gave  us  as  the  subjects  which 
ought  to  be  comprised  in  any  great  educational 
institution  ? — Yes. 

351 2.  Of  course  you  are  aware  of  the  admirable 
Botanical  Gardens  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
has? — Yes. 

3513.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  a professor  of 
botany  ? — That  is  to  say,  he  is  professor  in  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ; Dr.  Harvey. 

3514.  He  is  professor  of  botany,  and  he  delivers 
lectures  on  botany  for  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? 
— He  does ; in  the  same  way  as  I and  my  col- 
leagues. 

3515.  And  he  avails  himself,  I presume,  ex- 
tensively, of  the  advantages  of  their  admirable 
gardens  ? — He  lectures  there. 

3516.  And  he  also  lectures,  I believe,  occasion- 
ally within  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
itself? — He  does;  but  the  practical  botanical 
lectures  are  given  at  the  gardens  with  great  ad- 
vantage. 

3517.  Do  you  or  not  think  that  the  society 
possesses  very  great  advantages  for  instruction  in 
botany,  from  the  fact  of  their  having  that  garden ; 
and,  the  sort  of  museum  of  specimens  which 
they  have  in  connection  with  botany ; do  not 
they  by  the  delivery  of  those  lectures,* illustrated 
as  they  are  by  the  gardens,  fulfil  in  a very  great 
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decree  the  requisites  of  the  botanical  instruction, 
which  you  would  have  in  this  large  institution, 
which  you  have  been  speaking  of? — No ; because 
there  is  a want  of  unity ; and  there  would  neces- 
sarily be  a want  of  unity  in  any  system  that  was 
not  complete  ; one  of  the  great  disadvantages  of 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  has  been  that  our 
arrangements  have  been  always  provisional ; that 
they  have  not  worked  into  each  other,  because 
the  G overnment  has  put  the  organization  off  from 
day  to  day.  One  of  the  most  important  points  con- 
nected with  such  a school  of  science,  as  I have 
indicated,  would  be  that  it  should  be  organised 
upon  a definite  plan,  so  that  each  part  should 
work  into  every  other  part ; why  should  there 
be  two,  or  three,  or  four  professors  lecturing  upon 
portions  of  the  same  subject,  in  different  places  ? 
It  is  a waste  of  the  public  money  to  have  several 
lectures  on  the  same  subject,  given  in  different 
places,  when  the  students  could  attend  in  the 
same  rooms. 

3518.  Is  not  that  very  much  the  opinion  cx- 
ressed  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adderley  that  has 
een  referred  to ; that  double  lectureships,  double 

exhibitions,  and  a double  staff  are  not  desirable  ? 
— It  would  be,  if  such  existed. 

3519.  Though  you  consider  the  principle  ex- 
pressed in  Mr.  Adderley’s  letter  is  a correct  one, 
you  do  not  think  that  it  applies  to  the  case  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  ? — Certainly  not. 

3520.  I understand  you  to  say  that  your 
opinion  is,  that  no  matter  how  complete  the  in- 
struction may  be  in  any  particular  branch  or  any 
particular  department,  if  the  branches  are  not  all 
combined  together,  it  cannot  be  a perfect  system  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  imperfect;  great  advan- 
tage is  derived  from  the  working  together  of  a 
number  of  men  in  different  branches  of  science, 
the  different  parts  of  the  system  gearing  into  each 
other. 

3521.  And  the  greater  the  number  of  kindred 
and  analogous  subjects  that  you  can  comprise 
within  one  institution,  I assume  you  consider  the 
greater  woidd  be  the  advantage  ? — Yes. 

3522.  Ax*e  you  aware  that  the  lloyal  Dublin 
Society  has  a collection  of  zoology  and  a collection 
of  minerals?— Yes. 

3523.  Are  you  aware  that  the  collections  are 
valuable  in  themselves  if  the  society  had  adequate 
means  to  arrange  them  as  they  ought  to  be  ? — 
They  are,  and  they  have  not  been  arranged, 
because  they  have  not  had  the  means  to  do  so. 

3524.  You  are  aware  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  the  reason  why  those  collections  are  not 
arranged,  is  owing  to  the  want  of  funds  ? — I am 
perfectly  aware  of  that. 

3525. '  A great  deal  of  valuable  property  is 
comparatively  useless  for  science  and  for  the 
public,  by  reason  of  that  want  of  funds?— There 
is  a great  want  in  that  respect ; and  it  is  especially 
felt  with  regard  to  biological  science.  There  is 
no  means  for  any  student  adequately  to  work  it 
in  consequence  of  the  condition  of  that  museum. 

3526.  I need  hardly  ask  you  this  question  : 
the  value  of  a lecture  depends  in  no  degree  upon 
the  place  where  it  is  delivered  ? — Certainly  not. 

3527.  It  depends  upon  the  information  con- 
veyed by  the  lecturer,  his  talent  and  abilities ; 
and  it  does  not  in  the  least  degree  depend  upon 
the  mere  locality  where  the  lecture  is  delivered  ? 
— I should  have  6aid,  taking  into  account  that  it 

ossesses  due  facilities  for  the  lecturer  to  make 

is  experiments. 
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3528.  Provided  the  lecturer  has  due  facilities 
for  making  his  lecture  understood,  provided  he 
has  collections  to  which  he  can  refer,  suitable  to 
illustrate  the  subject  on  which  he  is  lecturing, 
the  mere  four  walls  within  which  the  lecture  is 
delivered  is  a matter  of  entire  indifference  to  the 
lecturer  ? — It  ought  to  be. 

* 3529.  It  would  be  to  you  ? — I should  feel  no 
difficulty  about  it. 

3530.  You  do  not,  as  I understand  you,  approve 
of  any  interference  with  the  lecturer  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  his  course  of  lectures  or  the  con- 
tents of  the  course  ?— I do  not  know  that  I stated 
so,  but  if  I did  not,  I am  very  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  stating  so.  I would  certainly  not. 

3531.  In  fact,  according  to  the  arrangements 
of  the  museums  of  Irish  industry,  are  their 
lectures  under  any  control  with  reference  to  the 
choice  of  subjects  or  the  general  tendency  and 
nature  of  their  lectures? — We  all  meet  together 
with  the  director,  and  we  arrange  our  syllabus  of 
lectures,  each  person  being  free  to  arrange  his 
own ; always  bearing  in  mind  the  general  re- 
quirements of  the  institution,  so  far  as  there  is  a 
plan. 

3532.  You  discuss  with  Sir  Robert  Ivane, 

I presume,  what  subjects  it  would  be  desirable 
to  lecture  upon  within  your  department ; and  the 
same  happens  with  reference  to  the  other  pro- 
fessors, so  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  course  is 
left,  to  your  discretion  ? — Yes ; we  have  arranged 
the  programme  in  that  way ; we  have  not  been 
obliged  to  alter  it  very  much  lately,  but  when 
drawing  up  the  programme  originally,  we  entered 
very  fully  into  it,  and  modified  it;  all  our 
arrangements  were  perfectly  provisional;  for 
instance,  the  arrangements  as  to  the  number  of 
lectures  to  be  given ; and  the  lectures  to  be  given 
in  the  evening  were  provisional,  we  gave  a large 
number  of  evening  lectures  at  the  commence- 
ment which  were  perfectly  voluntai'y  on  the 
part  of  the  lecturers ; we  never  intended  that 
that  system  should  have  continued ; we  were  un- 
der the  impression  that  a school  of  science  would 
be  organised,  aud  all  our  work  would  be  in  the 
day. 

3533.  Whatever  arrangements  with  regard  to 
the  lectures  are  made,  they  are  made  with  the 
concurrence  aud  approbation  of  Sir  Robert  Kane 
as  director  of  the  institution? — Yes. 

3534.  And  he  in  his  turn  is  responsible  to  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  by  whom  he  is 
appointed? — With  the  general  arrangements  I 
should  think,  but  I hardly  think  that  it  would 
enter  into  his  idea  (and  he  certainly  never  did 
so)  in  any  way  whatever  to  interfere  with  the 
actual  syllabus  of  any  professor. 

3535.  At  the  same  time  (not  assuming  it  likely 
that  such  a case  could  occur),  if  the  director 
of  the  museum  of  Irish  Industry,  or  if  his 
superiors  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  had  occasion  to  disapprove  of  the  course 
pursued  by  any  particular  lecturer,  I need 
hardly  ask  you  whether  it  i3  not  quite  open  to 
them  to  do  it  ? — It  is  quite  open  to  Sir  Robert 
Kane  as  director  to  bring  the  matter  under 
the  notice  of  the  authorities,  and  to  have  it 
investigated. 

3536.  I understand  you  to  say,  when  on  the 
subject  of  the  committee  of  lectures,  that  the 
chief  advantage  of  them  was,  that  they  did  not 
interfere  with  the  lectures  ? — I said,  I thought  it 
was  a good  proof  of  their  common  sense  that  they 
did  not  interfere. 

C c 3 3537.  Do 


W.K. 

Sullivan, 

PH.D., 

M.R.I.A. 

g June  1864. 
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//’.  K.  3537.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  it  is  a proof  of 
Sullivan,  their  common  sense  not  to  interfere  unduly  in  the 
ph.d.  control  of  the  lecturers;  or  do  you  mean  to  convey 

m.r.i.a.  that  they  are  not  a committee  that  would  show 

common  sense  in  taking  any  part  in  scientific 

9 June  1864.  matters  at  all? — It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  we 
are  rather  too  much  in  the  habit  of  putting  the 
wrong  man  in  the  wrong  place. 

3533.  Do  you  apply  that  to  the  committee  of 
lectures  ? — I think,  to  some  extent.  As  I stated,  it 
would  be  something  like  appointing  a professor 
of  chemistry  or  geology  to  regulate  the  sittings 
of  the  Law  Courts ; I think  that  scientific  men 
are  generally  the  best  judges  themselves  of  the 
details  of  arrangement  of  scientific  education,  as 
lawyers  are  of  law. 

3539.  You  would  as  soon  let  a body  of  scientific 
men  regulate  the  sittings  of  the  Law  Courts  as 
allow  the  committee  of  lectures  to  have  any  sort 
of  control  in  the  selection  of  subjects,  or  the 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  giving  of 
scientific  lectures  ? — I am  only  giving  my  indi- 
vidual opinion ; I do  not  think  such  committees, 
however  high  may  be  the  social  position  of  their 
members  (they  not  being  immediately  interested 
in  the  details  of  the  subject,  and  very  often  un- 
acquainted with  them)  are  precisely  the  people  to 
regulate  such  things. 

3540.  I need  scarcely  ask  you  whether  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd? — Yes. 

3541.  Sir  Richard  Griffith  ? — Yes. 

3542.  Sir  Robert  Kane  ? — He  is  the  director 
of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

3543.  He  is  also  on  the  committee  of  lectures? 
— Yes. 

3544.  Do  you  kuow  Mr.  Galbraith  ? — Yes. 

3545.  Do  you  seriously  apply  to  gentlemen  of 
that  class  the  remark  you  just  now  made  to  the 
Committee,  as  to  the  entire  unfitness  of  that 
body  to  in  any  way  whatever  interfere  with  sci- 
entific lectures? — I have  not  said  that  they  are 
entirely  unfitted,  by  any  means.  I beg  to  say 
that  is  very  far  from  my  notion.  I only  speak 
generally  witli  respect  to  committees  that  are  ap- 
pointed in  Ireland  in  all  questions  connected  with 
education ; they  are  selected  rather  from  their 
social  position  than  from  their  acquaintance  with 
the  details  of  the  subject;  and  very  frequently  I 
have  known,  when  they  have  been  perfectly  fitted 
to  fill  the  office,  they  have  had  other  duties  to 
perform  which  have  interfered  with  their  perform- 
ing that  duty. 

3546.  Do  you  apply  those  observations  to  Dr. 
Lloyd,  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
and  Mr.  Galbraith  ? — Sir  Richard  Griffith  is  so 
much  employed  that  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
attend  to  it  very  much. 

3547.  You  are  aware,  probably,  that  no  gen- 
tleman in  the  kingdom  has  devoted  so  rnucn  of 
his  thought  and  so  much  of  his  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  to  its 
smallest  details  as  Sir  Richard  Griffith  ?— No ; I 
am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  to  know  that. 

3548.  You  are  not  aware  that  he  has  taken 
great  practical  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  so- 
ciety?— Yery  possibly  he  has;  I am  not  aware 
of  it. 

3549.  I presume  you  are  of  opinion  that  he 
would  be  perfectly  competent  to  do  so  ; and  that 
even  in  the  matter  of  scientific  lectures,  his  opi- 
nion would  not  be  altogether  of  no  value? — I 
certainly  would  attach  very  considerable  import- 


ance to  his  opinion  on  any  matter,  provided  he 
had  devoted  sufficient  time  to  examine  into  it. 

3550.  You  would  apply  the  same  remark  to 
Dr.  Lloyd,  Sir  Robert  Kane,  and  Professor 
Galbraith  ? — Certainly. 

3551.  Therefore  you  do  not  make  any  objec- 
tion to  the  personal  fitness,  at  all  events,  of  those 
four  members  of  that  committee  of  lectures,  to 
interfere,  as  far  as  it  might  be  desirable  for  any 
individuals  to  interfere,  with  the  ordering  of  a 
course  of  lectures  ? — It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
ask  a scientific  man  that  question,  because  those 
gentlemen  are  perfectly  well  known  ; and,  of 
course,  I should  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
their  opinion,  provided  I was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  they  had  time  to  study  the  question. 

3552.  Do  you  mean  to  state  as  a fact  that  that 
committee  of  lectures  have  not  devoted  any,  or 
sufficient,  time  or  attention  to  the  consideration 
of  those  matters  ?— I have  not  stated  that  they 
have  not  or  that  they  have. 

3553.  May  not  the  Committee  assume  that 
when  gentlemen  of  that  character  undertake  the 
duties  of  an  office,  they  discharge  them  properly? 
— No.  There  are  a great  many  committees  in 
Ireland  in  which  the  highest  judges  are  ex  officio 
members,  who  never  have  attended  them. 

3554.  I am  not  speaking  of  how  ordinary  com- 
mittees conduct  their  duties;  I am  asking  you 
now  with  regard  to  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  Sir 
Robert  Kane,  Professor  Galbraith,  and  Dr. 
Lloyd : do  you  think  that  they  are  gentlemen 
who  would  undertake  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
vising upon  courses  of  scientific  lectures,  and 
neglect  that  duty  by  not  attending  to  it ; or  that 
they  would  allow  their  names  to  be  made  use  of 
if  they  did  not  really  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility ? — I suppose  that  when  they  accepted  that 
responsibility  they  fully  intended  to  carry  it  out, 
I dare  say  when  any  man  takes  a position  on  any 
committee,  he  purposes  to  do  his  best  upon  it. 

3555.  Do  you  know  as  a fact  Avhether  those 
gentlemen  have  discharged  their  duties? — I know 
so  little  about  the  joint  committee  of  lectures 
that  I am  unable  to  make  any  statement  what- 
ever with  regard  to  them. 

3556.  When  you  said  that  the  chief  advantage 
of  the  committee  of  lectures  was  that  they  did 
not  interfere,  you  had  in  view,  probably,  com- 
mittees of  the  class  such  as  you  have  described, 
who  undertake  duties  without  feeling  the  respon- 
sibility of  discharging  them,  and  not  the  four 
gentlemen  I have  just  named  ? -I  gave  it  as  a 
general  idea.  I never  had  any  relation  with  the 
joint  committee  of  lectures  individually  or  collec- 
tively, except  at  the  time  when  I lectured  in  the 
provinces,  and  I had  all  my  communications  with 
the  secretary  of  the  committee. 

3557.  Do  not  they,  through  their  secretary, 
Dr.  Sidney,  regulate  the  arrangements  in  con- 
nexion with  the  provincial  lectures  ?— Yes.  The 
provincial  lectures  are  well  managed.  I was  re- 
ferring to  lectures  given  in  Dublin,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  under  that  committee ; and  I in- 
stanced it  as  a proof  of  their  good  sense  (and  I 
would  say  also  of  their  gentlemanly  feeling!  that 
they  did  not  interfere  with  the  professor's. 

3558.  Do  I rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  action 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  Dublin  lectures 
and  that  adopted  with  reference  to  the  provincial 
lectures? — I should  think  that  they  leave  the 
Dublin,  lectures  entirely  to  the  professors. 

3559.  Does  not  it  come  before  them  to  con- 
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aider  what  the  Dublin  lectures  are  to  be  also  ? — 
It  may  be ; our  director  is  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee ; lie  may  bring  the  subject  under  their 
notice ; lie  may  take  our  programme  and  lay  it 
before  him. 

3560.  To  Dr.  Sidney.']  The  programme  is  laid 
before  the  committee,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
copy  of  the  one  of  the  previous  year,  they  do  not 
require  to  interfere.  There  was  some  little  in- 
terference at  the  outset,  and  some  disputes,  which 
finally  had  to  be  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art;  but  practically,  it  is  now  the 
same  thing  every  year. 

3561.  Mr.  George.  (To  Professor  Sullivan].] 
Practically  the  committee  of  lectures  approve  of 
the  courses  of  lectures ; that  is  to  say,  they  do 
not  dissent  from  the  courses  of  lectures  given  by 
the  Dublin  professors  ? — I suppose  so. 

3562.  Have  you  any  doubt  if  gentlemen,  such 
as  those  four  I have  named,  saw  reason  to  disap- 
prove of  lectures,  whether  intended  to  be  delivered 
in  Dublin  or  in  the  provinces,  they  would  do  so 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty? — I think  that  they 
would  be  bound  to  do  so. 

3563.  And  would  do  so  ? — I am  quite  sure  that 
they  would. 

3564.  You  were  asked  which  of  those  two 
bodies  was  most  anxious  to  absorb  the  other ; 
does  it  appear  that,  practically,  the  larger  insti- 
tution is  more  anxious  to  absorb  the  smaller  one, 
bearing  in  mind  the  evidence  you  have  given  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  a large  school  of 
science  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry? — I ouly 
gave  my  own  opinion ; I do  not  know  how  far  my 
colleagues  would  be  inclined  to  go  with  me  in  the 
matter. 

3565.  Would  you  if  you  had  your  will  have  at 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  an  institution 
similar  to  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et 
Manufactures? — Not  exactly;  I do  not  think  that 
Irish  Industry  requires  development  fully  to  that 
scale,  though  it  might  be  on  the  same  general 
principle  ; we  would  not  require  so  extensive  a 
staff. 

3566.  If  a great  institution  like  that  were 
established,  and  either  of  the  existing  institutions 
was  expanded  at  all  to  approach  its  dimensions, 
would  not  the  effect  of  that  be  to  absorb  what 
would  then  be  the  minor  institution  ? — I do  not 
think  that  it  would  absorb  it;  for  instance, 
suppose  the  Government  chose  to  establish  such 
a school  of  applied  science  as  I have  contem- 
plated, I do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  real 
position  and  work  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
in  the  least ; therefore  it  would  not  absorb  it. 

3567.  Would  you  have  botany,  zoology,  miner- 
alogy,  and  agriculture  in  duplicate  in  the  two 
places? — Certainly  not,  nor  are  they  now.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  institution  itself  be  in 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  building,  or  in 
Stephen’s-green,  or  anywhere  else.  The  insti- 
tution may  be  divided  into  two  parts  as  far  as 
lectures  are  concerned;  but  it  is  leather  the 
government  and  organization  that  I contemplate. 

3568.  Provided  that  those  two  institutions,  or 
one,  as  the  case  may  be,  was  under  one  supreme 
government  control  pervading  the  whole  of  it, 
through  all  its  departments  and  branches,  that  is 
what  you  would  seek  for,  and  you  have  not  any 
particular  desire  that  the  lectures  of  one  class 
should  be  given  in  one  place,  and  the  lectures  of 
another  in  another? — Quite  so;  provided  also 
there  was  a unity  of  plan  in  the  organization  of 
the  lectures  themselves. 

0.69. 


3569.  The  main  thing  in  your  view  would  be  W.  K. 
that  it  should  be  the  Department  of  Science  and  Sullivan, 
Art,  or  some  other  Government  body  having  ph.d., 
competent  authority,  by  whom  all  scientific  insti-  m.r.i.a. 
tutions  should  be  regulated?— I would  only  go 

so  far  as  a school  of  science  applied  to  the  Arts,  £Hune  l864- 
bringing  those  different  elements  that  would  be 
comprised  under  it  ("botany,  zoology,  and  so  on) 
into  harmonious  action,  and  making  them  part  of 
the  branches  of  the  school,  placing  them  under 
one  head,  and  making  that  head  responsible  to 
the  country;  for  I object,  as  I stated  before, 
strongly  to  the  State  delegating  to  private  persons 
their  functions. 

3570.  Still,  if  the  State  finds  the  duties  so 
delegated  to  those  individuals  properlj'  carried 
out,  and  chooses  to  entrust  its  money  to  those 
individuals, is  there  any  great  cause  of  complaint? 

— There  is.  In  a country  circumstanced  as  Ire- 
land is,  divided  as  it  is  between  so  many  shades 
of  opinion  upon  matters  connected  with  educa- 
tion, I do  consider  that  it  is  very  dangerous  for 
the  State  to  delegate  to  any  body  such  an  organi- 
zation, and  least  of  all  to  a society  constituted 
as  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is. 

3571.  Is  not  that  begging  the  question.  I 
assume  that  the  State  keeps  the  supreme  control 
altogether  in  its  own  hands.  Whether  it  uses  as 
its  instruments  professors,  or  a committee  of 
lectures  such  as  we  have  been  describing,  com- 
posed of  Dr.  Lloyd  and  the  others,  provided  the 
duties  are  well  done,  and  that  the  State  gets  value 
for  its  money,  is  not  that  a matter  between  the 
State  and  the  party  it  employs,  and  nobody  else? 

— There  is  always  an  objection  to  divided  au- 
thority, and  to  placing  a matter  of  that  kind  in 
the  hands  of  a changeable  bod}',  not  directly 
responsible. 

3572.  Mr.  Waldron.]  In  an  early  part  of  your 
evidence  you  spoke,  if  I understood  you  correctly, 
of  the  evening  classes  being  attended,  amongst 
others,  by  pupils  of  apothecaries,  whom  you 
thought  unfit  persons  to  be  admitted  to  those 
classes  ? — My  objection  did  not  apply  to  their 
attending  evening  classes  or  lectures,  or  any  la- 
boratory work;  it  applied  simply  to  w’hat  ap- 
peared to  be  a recognition  of  the  principle,  which 
would  be  dangerous  to  us  and  to  any  institution 
established  on  our  basis,  of  competition  writh 
private  schools ; it  applied  simply  to  the  act  of 
the  director  or  whoever  did  it,  getting  the  place 
recognised  by  the  Apothecaries’  Hall  of  Ireland, 
which  I consider  to  be  converting  what  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  be  a purely  industrial  college 
or  school  into  a species  of  medical  school,  doing, 

I may  say,  in  my  opinion,  some  mischief  to  medi- 
cal education. 

3573.  Has  not  Apothecaries’  Hall  a professor 
of  chemistry  of  its  own  ?— No. 

3574.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  those  apothecaries’ 
apprentices  have  no  means  of  procuring  chemical 
education,  except  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Indus- 
try?— The  apothecaries  in  Ireland  are  medical 
students  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  ; that  is  to 
say,  they  have  the  right  to  practise  medicine. 

It  is  right,  therefore,  that  they  should  go  through 
a regular  course  of  studies  in  a medical  school ; 
and  it  is  naturally  also  an  advantage  to  the  apothe- 
caries to  whom  they  are  apprenticed  to  get  as 
much  work  as  possible  from  them;  and  I am 
sony  to  say  that,  in  the  medical  schools  in  Ire- 
land (and  I suppose  the  same  thing  applies  to 
England),  the  system  of  giving  certificates  with- 
out attendance  upon  lectures,  has  become  so  or- 
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W.  K.  ganized  that  students  may  actually  sometimes 
Sullivan,  get  a certificate  without  having  even  attended  a 
ph,  i*.,  lecture. 

m.r.i.a.  3575.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Is  that,  within 

your  knowledge  ? — Yes.  In  one  particular  case 

9. Tune  1864.  a student  received  the  certificate  from  a school 
which  I would  rather  not  name ; and  he  assured 
me  he  had  never  been  present  at  any  lecture  at 
that  school,  and  it  was  his  firm  belief  that  the 
lectures  were  not  delivered.  Those  apothecaries’ 
apprentices  are  not  like  druggists’  assistants,  for 
whom  I would  say  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
would  fairly  be  available  ; they  are  truly  medical 
students,  who  have  proper  schools  of  medieiue 
to  go  to. 

3576.  Does  that  answer  apply  to  Apothecaries’ 
Hall  pupils  only,  or  to  the  general  class  of 
medical  students? — A very  large  proportion  of 
the  medical  students  in  Ireland  are,  in  reality, 
apothecaries’  apprentices ; they  are  recognised  by 
Apothecaries’  Hall,  and  they  subsequently  become 
surgeons.  My  objection  applies,  not  to  the  at- 
tendance of  those  students  in  any  way,  but  rather 
to  the  statement  in  our  programme,  of  our  being 
recognised  by  the  Apothecaries’  Hall. 

3577.  Have  you  any  return  of  the  rank  in  life 
of  the  persons  whose  children  attend  your  classes? 
— No,  I have  kept  no  record  of  that ; I only  re- 
collect that  the  evening  lectures  at  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  have  been  very  largely  attended 
by  artisans. 

3578.  Has  not  it  been  your  habit  to  record  the 
class  of  life  of  ihc  parents  of  the  pupils? — No; 
but  in  most  cases  I have  asked  the  students  in 
the  day  classes  (that  is  to  say,  in  that  portion  of 
the  course  which  I consider  to  be  the  principal 
business  of  the  place)  what  occupation  they  in- 
tended to  follow. 

3579.  You  had  never  made  any  memorandum 
of  the  rank  in  life  of  the  pupils’  parents  ? — No. 

3580.  Have  you  ever  been  at  the  Ballycorus 
Works  of  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland? — I 
know  them  very  well  indeed. 

3581.  Have  any  of  your  former  pupils  any 
occupation  there  ? — One. 

3582.  Is  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manu- 
factures now  combined  with  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers? — No;  they  are  distinct 
institutions ; they  are  both  now  Government  in- 
stitutions. The  Conservatoire  has  a number  of 
professors  attached  to  it,  who  give  public  lectures, 
while  the  Ecole  Centrale  is  a school  of  special 
science. 

3583.  Are  not  the  professors  at  the  Conserva- 
toire some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
France? — They  are.  M.  Payen,  M.  Peligot, 
General  Morin,  M.  Pouillet,  and  almost  every 
distinguished  man  in  Paris,  is  connected  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  schools. 

3584.  The  lectures  which  are  given  at  the 
Conservatoire  are  what  are  called  popular  lec- 
tures, are  they  not? — They  are  popular,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  French  understand  tbe  term 
popular ; that  is  to  say,  they  are  lectures  which  I 
would  be  glad  to  attend  myself. 

3585.  They  are,  as  distinguished  from  those  at 
the  Ecole  Centrale,  more  illustrative,  are  they 
not? — Yes;  they  ai-e  more  popular. 

3586.  The  French  Government  keep  up  a staff 
of  eminent  men  there,  for  a species  of  lectures 
which  I understand  you  to  undervalue  ? — There 
has  been  a considerable  discussion  in  France  about 
that. 


3587.  About  the  maintenance  of  that  staff? — 
Yes. 

3588.  The  Government  appears  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  popular  system  ? — At  all  events  it  has  main- 
tained that  staff’;  but  it  has  also  shown  a desire 
for  the  establishment  and  extension  of  the  other 
system,  by  taking  the  private  speculation  of  the 
Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures  into  its 
hands. 

3589.  Did  I understand  you  rightly  to  say  that 
you  thought  popular  lectures  are  of  no  use,  that 
they  should  not  be  supported  by  the  State  ?— I 
make  the  distinction,  that  where  you  have  no  other 
system  of  instruction,  they  may  be  of  use  ; though 
I do  not  think  they  should  be  continued  when 
there  are  other  means  of  instruction.  The  lec- 
tures in  the  country  have  been  attended  with 
considerable  benefit. 

3590.  You  told  us  that  your  own  taste  for  a 
particular  branch  of  science  was  evoked  by  hear- 
ing Professor  Brayley  lecture  in  Cork ; how  do 
you  reconcile  that  with  your  disparagement  of 
popular  lectures ; that  was  a popular  lecture,  was 
it  not? — Yes ; but  a great  portion  of  my  evidence 
about  provincial  lectures  went  to  prove  the  utility 
of  those  lectures  in  awakening  attention  to 
scientific  matters. 

3591.  I collected  from  you  that  you  rather 
undervalued  those  popular  lectures,  and  that  it 
was  not  desirable  to  continue  them  ? — I should 
have  preferred,  if  I had  had  the  opportunity  when 
a boy,  of  attending  better  lectures ; when  I say 
“ better  lectures  ” I do  not  mean  to  say  anything 
disparaging  to  those  lectures,  but  a more  sys- 
tematic course  would  be  more  desirable ; still, 
in  the  absence  of  such  a systematic  course,  I 
would  prefer  some  lectures  to  none  at  all. 

3592.  You  mentioned  that  Ireland  had  a dis- 
like to  intellectual  out-door  relief ; and  that  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  laymen  were  to  blame  for 
a disinclination  to  acquire  scientific  education  ? — 
Rather,  perhaps,  an  apathy  for  what  they  do  not 
value.  I say  that  they  are  to  blame  for  not 
having  come  forward  to  assist  in  any  organization 
for  the  advancement  of  education  generally. 

3593.  The  result  being,  that  in  your  opinion, 
the  lower  classes  are  not  so  well  educated  as  they 
otherwise  might  be  ? — They  have  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  offered  to  them,  in 
consequence  of  the  apathy  of  which  I have  just 
spoken. 

3594.  Will  you  tell  us  in  what  way  the  lower 
classes- are  not  so  well  educated  as  they  other- 
wise might  be;  do  you  think  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity  could  interfere  in  a matter  of  that 
kind  ? — It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  lower  classes  who 
are  not  well  educated,  but  rather  the  middle  and 
upper.  As  to  the  Roman  Catholic  laity,  they 
might  have  taken  a part,  for  instance,  on  com- 
mittees formed  for  those  provincial  lectures ; they 
might  have  attended  the  lectures  themselves,  and 
given  them  their  countenance ; they  might  also 
have  assisted  to  place  the  higher  education  of 
the  country  on  a proper  basis. 

3595.  Would  that  be  of  much  value? — Un- 
questionably it  would. 

3596.  You  complained  of  the  Journal  des 
Savans  not  being  in  tbe  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
Library ; were  you  here  when  Sir  Robert  Kane 
gave  his  evidence  ? — No. 

3597.  Will  you  read  over  those  two  or  three 
questions  and  answers  ( pointing  to  Question  1433); 
would  it  not  appear  from  that,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  director  or  the  librarian  acting  for 

. him, 
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him,  to  provide  that  Journal  des  Savans  for  the 
library  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry? — I 
dare  say  if  I had  actually  put  down  on  the  re- 
commendation book  the  particular  number  of  the 
Journal  des  Savans  that  I wanted,  it  would  have 
have  been  procured ; if  I had  stated  that  it  was 
positively  required  for  my  lecture. 

3598.  It  is  a serial  of  established  reputation, 
is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

3599.  Is  it  not  in  your  judgment  ^ work 
coming  within  the  description  Sir  Robert  Kane 
gave  of  works  that  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of 
the  museum  ? — Scarcely  ; it  would  scarcely  come 
within  our  scope. 

3600.  Why  do  you  complain  that  it  is  not  in 
. the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  if  you 

say  that  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of.  your 
own? — It  comes  plainly  within  the  scope  of  a 
large  public  library,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  they 
have  themselves  felt  that  to  be  so,  for  they  com- 
menced taking  it  in  in  the  year  1862,  or  rather 
re-commenced  it.  They  dropped  it  some  years 
ago,  and  commenced  taking  it  in  again  in  1862. 

3601.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  any  of 
the  professors  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
have  ever  recommended  the  librarian  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  or  the  committee,  to  procure 
any  particular  work  ? — I am  not  aware. 

3602.  Do  you  not  know  that  Dr.  Harvey  has? 
— He  may  have ; it  is  a matter  I have  never  had 
any  conversation  with  him  upon. 

3603.  If  you  had  communicated  to  the  librarian 
your  desire  to  have  this  work,  and  that  you  were 
of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ; do  you  think  it  is  likely 
they  would  have  procured  it  ? — I am  unable  to 
form  a judgment  upon  that.  I dare  say  they 
would ; I know  that  the  booksellers  always  send 
or  used  to  send  to  the  society  a duplicate  of  every 
book  ordered  by  any  person  who  is  supposed  to 
be  following  a particular  pursuit  in  Dublin.  I 
know  when  I have  occasionally  ordered  an  out- 
of-the-way  book  required  for  a particular  purpose, 

I have  found  that  several  copies  have  made  their 
way  to  Dublin  afterwards.  I dare  say  if  I had 
asked  them,  they  would  have  got  it. 

3604.  From  what  you  know  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  library,  have  you  any  doubt  that  if 
sufficient  funds  were  voted  by  the  State,  those 
works  that  you  think  ought  to  be  there  would  be 
procured  ? — To  answer  that  would  be  giving 
a theoretical  opinion  which  I can  scarcely  form. 

I do  not  know  whether  they  would  or  not. 

3605.  You  did  not  make  the  application  to 
them  to  procure  that  book  ? — No. 

3606.  You  stated  something  about  students  in 
Dublin  obtaining  certificates  for  attendance  at 
lectures  at  medical  schools  which  they  never 
attended ; will  you  define  what  you  mean  by 
medical  schools? — There  are  very  many  medical 
schools  in  Dublin,  and  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Robert  Gallowat,  Esq. 

3619.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  present 

osition  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry? — I 

ave  to  teach  practical  chemistry  ; I had  better, 
perhaps,  state  the  duties  that  were  first  imposed 
upon  me,  or  at  least  which  I at  first  undertook 
to  discharge,  and1  then  state  some  alterations 
that  have  been  made,  which  will  also  show  what 
the  department,  at  the  time  I was  appointed, 
contemplated.  In  November  or  December  1856 

0.69. 


3607.  Take  Dublin  or  Ireland,  whichever  you 
like  ; will  you  define  what  you  mean  by  the  word 
“ medical  school  ” ? — I am  not  quite  prepared  to 
name  the  particular  school. 

3608.  Was  it  a school? — I stated  that  generally 
there  was  a laxity  about  giving  certificates ; that 
is  perfectly  notorious,  but  I instanced  one  par- 
ticular case  in  which  a person  did  not  attend  at 
all  in  a school,  without  mentioning  where. 

3609.  Do  you  extend  your  remark  that  pupils 
obtain  certificates  of  attendance  at  lectures  which 
they  do  not  attend  to,  what  are  considered  the 
medical  schools  of  Ireland  generally  ? — I beg  to 
draw  your  attention  again  to  the  distinction  I 
made,  that  there  was  a laxity  as  to  attendance  at 
the  schools  generally ; but  I instanced  one  par- 
ticular case  where  a student  got  his  certificate 
who  did  not  attend  at  all.  That  is  the  distinc- 
tion I wish  to  maintain. 

3610.  What  do  you  mean  by  laxity  of  atten- 
dance?— That  a student  gets  a certificate  who 
may  only  attend  half  the  number  of  lectures. 

3611.  You  state  that  as  a fact? — Yes. 

3612.  Take,  for  instance,  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons ; do  you  mean  that  there  is  any  such  laxity 
in  connection  with  that  institution  ?— I decidedly 
decline  to  answer  with  reference  to  a particular 
school  or  schools ; that  is  a thing  I could  not  do 
in  evidence  of  this  kind. 

3613.  Do  you  mean  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  medical  schools 
of  Ireland,  or  of  Dublin,  to  give  certificates  to 
pupils  of  attendance  where  they  do  not  attend  ? — 

I beg  to  draw  attention  again  to  the  distinction  I 
made,  that  there  was  a laxity  in  enforcing  attend- 
ance at  the  lectures  of  the  medical  schools  in 
Ireland. 

3614.  Do  they  give  certificates  of  attendance 
where  that  laxity  prevails  ? — In  many  cases  they 
do.  I did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  it  was  a general  thing  to  give  certificates  in 
cases  where  there  had  been  no  attendance  at  all. 

3615.  You  only  know  of  one  instance  where  a 
pupil  has  got  a certificate  where  he  has  not  at- 
tended a lecture  at  all? — Yes. 

3616.  But  you  stated  that  laxity  in  enforcing 
attendance  at  the  medical  schools  in  Dublin  was 
common  ? — It  is  pretty  general.  There  may  be 
an  exception  of  a school,  and  there  are  excep- 
tions of  professors ; but  i say  the  laxity  is  very 
general. 

3617.  You  did  not  make  any  exception  when 
you  first  made  the  statement  ? — Because  I made  it 
general,  and  I put  the  word  “general”  before  it. 

3618.  I ask  you  again,  now  that  your  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  are  excep- 
tions, is  this  laxity  of  attendance,  and  this  granting 
of  certificates,  notwithstanding  such  laxity,  a 
general  practice  in  the  medical  schools? — It  is 
general ; but  there  are  schools  and  there  are  pro- 
fessors who  are  exceptions  to  the  rule>--..,s 

, called  in ; and  Examined. 

I received  a letter  from  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  requesting  me  to  go  to  Marl- 
borough House,  where  I think  they  were  then 
located ; when  I went,  Dr.  Playfair  informed  me 
that  the  situation  I now  hold  was  vacant,  and  he 
said  as  they  were  very  desirous  that  they  Bhould 
have  a practical  school  of  chemistry  in  Ireland, 
similar  to  the  one  in  the  College  of  Chemistry  in 
London,  and  as  I had  devoted  considerable  at- 

D d tention 


W.  K. 
Sullivan 

PH.  D., 
M.R.I.A. 

9 June  1864. 


R. 

Galloway, 

Esq. 
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21.  tention  to  the  teaching  of  the  science,  if  I would 
Galloway , accept  it  they  would  be  very  willing  to  appoint 
Esq.  me.  At  the  first  interview  I refused  the  situa- 

■ tion  on  account  of  some  peculiarities  about  it, 

9 June  1864.  but  at  the  second  interview  I accepted  the  ap- 
pointment, My  principal  duty  was  to  teach 
practical  chemistry  in  the  daytime ; I had  also 
to  teach  a class,  two  months  in  the  year,  in  the 
evening ; and  in  addition  to  those  duties  I had 
also  to  perform  any  work  that  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment wished  undertaken  ; and  also  I had  to  make 
analyses  for  any  private  individuals,  who  wanted 
them,  of  course  on  the  payment  of  a certain  sum. 
About  three  years  ago  (I  forget  the  exact  year, 
but  it  was  the  year  after  Dr.  Playfair  left  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art),  Mr.  Cole 
visited  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  he 
at  once  said  he  thought  it  was  absurd  to  keep 
a -<man,  paying  him  200?.  a-year,  to  undertake 
tilings  for  the  Irish  Government  that  they  might 
never  require  ; I certainly  agreed  with  him 
in  that,  and  said  that  if  nothing  further  was  to 
be  done  I would  be  very  glad  to  leave  ; but 
he  said,  as  to  the  teaching  of  practical  chemis- 
try, that  was  a totally  different  thing:  and  he 
said,  that  for  the  future  the  Government  would 
only  require  from  me  the  teaching  of  practical 
chemistry.  There  was  a question  raised  at  that 
time  with  regard  to  the  assistant  chemist;  he  said, 
that  of  course  I should  require  an  assistant  to 
assist  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  as  Dr. 
Hofmann  has  in  the  College  of  Chemistry,  and 
an  assistant  was  appointed.  My  duties  at  the 
present  time,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Cole,  are  simply 
to  teach  practical  chemistry. 

3620.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  in  the 
metropolis  of  Ireland  a school  for  teaching  those 
sciences  which  bear  upon  Irish  industry  ? — I do. 
I agree  with  a great  (leal  of  what  Professor  Sul- 
livan has  stated  with  regard  to  Ireland,  that  it  is 
deficient  in  natural  resources,  that  it  is  not  rich 
in  coal  and  other  materials,  as  England  is,  and 
that  if  Ireland  is  to  be  a manufacturing  country  it 
must  be  brought  about  by  superior  intelligence. 
Then,  again,  manufactures  change  continually 
with  every  advance  in  science ; so  that  if  to-day 
people  say  Ireland  could  not  to  be  a manufacturing 
country  the  thing  might  be  totally  changed  in 
the  course  of  a year  or  two. 

3621.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  such 
institution  in  London  V— There  is  the  College  of 
Chemistry,  which  is  supported  by  the  State. 

3622.  That  has  been  amalgamated  with  the 
Jermyn-street  institution,  has  it  not? — Yes.  I 
may  state  how  the  College  of  Chemistry  came  to 
be  established.  Formerly  the  teaching  of  prac- 
tical chemistry  was  carried  on  something  in  the 
same  way  that  the  teaching  of  civil  engineering 
was  carried  on.  A young  man  was  placed  in  a 
laboratory  of  a practical  chemist,  and  if  he  got  on 
well  and  good,  the  gentleman  who  had  charge 
of  the  laboratory  did  not  devote  much  attention 
to  him.  Liebig  altered  that  system  altogether, 
and  he  commenced  with  a course  of  qualitative 
analyses.  Not  only  must  qualitative  analyses 
precede  quantitative,  but  by  the  study  of  quali- 
tative analyses  the  student  becomes  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  properties  of  a greater  number 
of  substances ; ana,  therefore,  if  he  is  goino-  to 
apply  science  to  abstract  research  or  to  industrial 
pursuits,  that  system  is  more  advantageous  than 
the  system  previously  followed.  Some  gentle- 
men in  England  having  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  schools  of  chemistry  in  England,  invited  Dr. 


Hofmann  (who  was  then  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  and  who  had  been  one  of  Pro- 
fessor Leibig’s  pupils  in  the  first  instance,  and 
afterwards  one  of  his  assistants)  to  come  over 
to  England.  He  came  over,  and  those  gentle- 
men raised  subscriptions  throughout  England 
and  built  for  him  the  College  of  Chemistry  in 
Oxford-street,  which  has  been  of  very  great  ser- 
vice to  England,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  the 
way  af  stimulating  other  schools.  The  late  Dr. 
Fownes  was  appointed  professor  of  practical  che- 
mistry in  University  College  owing  to  that  move- 
ment. Dr.  Playfair  was  at  that  time  professor  of' 
chemistry  in  the  school  of  mines,  and  when  he 
left  the  school  of  mines  for  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  the  gentlemen  who  had  sub- 
scribed towards  building  the  College  of  Chemistry, 
and  who  had  also  given  a salary  to  Dr.  Hofmann, 
came  to  the  Government  and  said,  if  they  would 
appoint  Dr.  Hofmann  to  the  vacancy  which  oc- 
curred at  that  moment  in  the  school  of  mines, 
they  would  hand  over  the  school  of  chemistry 
with  all  its  apparatus  to  the  Government, 

3623.  Thus  the  private  society  became  incor- 
porated with  the  public  institution? — Yes;  I can- 
not refer  you  at  this  moment  to  the  report  they 
drew  up,  but  they  stated  that  it  was  a great 
disadvantage  for  students  to  be  connected  with  a 
private  school,  and  that  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous for  the  students  if  it  was  a purely 
government  establishment. 

3624.  May  the  Jermyn-street  institution  be 
called  a college  for  industrial  teaching,  or  is  it 
strictly  a school  of  mines? — I believe  as  a school 
of  mines  it  has  failed;  but  as  what  may  be 
termed  an  industrial  school,  it  has  been  highly 
successful ; I base  my  reasons  for  that  view  upon 
this  ground  : there  was  a report,  drawn  up  on  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  Geological  Museum, 
the  School  of  Mines,  and  the  Mining  Record 
Office  in  1862,  signed  by  Earl  Granville,  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  and  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Lowe,  which  gives  the  number  of  students  in 
the  school  of  mines,  dividing  the  students  into 
matriculated  students  (that  is  to  say,  students 
going  through  the  entire  course,  and  who  are 
supposed  afterwards  to  apply  themselves  to 
mining),  and  occasional  students  who  only  attend 
one  or  two  of  the  courses ; they  found,  on  examin- 
ation, “ that  the  annual  average  of  matriculated 
students  during  nine  years  has  been  only  12,  that 
of  occasional  students  54  ” ; they  then  observe, 

“ the  number  of  matriculated  students  must, 
therefore,  not  be  viewed  as  the  only  test  of  the 
school  ” ; if  ive  examine  the  programme  issued 
by  the  school  of  mines,  we  find  that  many  even 
of  those  12  that  have  passed  through  the  full 
course,  and  who  might  be  supposed  to  intend 
to  devote  themselves  to  mining,  have  been  ulti- 
mately employed  on  totally  different  subjects; 

I find  that  11  have  been  employed  either  on 
the  geological  survey  in  Great  Britain,  or  in 
Tasmania,  or  Trinidad,  or  other  places.  In  the 
report  above  referred  to  the  number  of  students 
who  have  actually  applied  themselves  to  mining 
is  not  given,  and  it  shows  the  difficulty  which 
there  is  in  schools  of  knowing  what  finally  be- 
comes of  the  students,  unless  they  get  some 
public  appointment ; now,  if  Great  Britain,  with 
all  its  mining  wealth,  does  not  furnish  12  students 
a-year  for  mining  pursuits,  I do  not  think  a 
mining  school  in  Ireland  would  be  successful.  In 
Trinity  College  or  any  of  the  old  universities, 
or  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  the  students  pass  through 
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the  same  course  of  general  education,  and  this 
fits  them  for  any  one  of  the  different  pursuits  in 
which  they  may  afterwards  engage ; so  it  is  in 
science  ; if  you  teach  a man  science  thoroughly 
he  can  devote  himself  to  a great  many  different 
industrial  pursuits ; and,  therefore,  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  go  to  the  expense  of  founding  a 
school  for  teaching  the  sciences,  I think  they 
could  expend  the  money  with  greater  profit  if 
they  were  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  school 
rather  than  to  restrict  it  to  mining  students  alone. 

3625.  You  think  that  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  J ermyn-street  Institution  is  owing 
to  the  general  scientific  education  given  there 
rather  man  to  the  special  mining  education  ? — 
Yes ; they  had  only  an  average  of  12  students 
who  went  through  the  entire  course,  whereas 
there  were  54  occasional  students  who  attended 
some  one  or  two  of  the  subjects. 

3626.  Do  you  consider  that  siich  industrial 
education  as  is  given  or  may  be  given  in  Dubliu 
should  be  entrusted  to  a private  society? — I do 
not;  I think  that  public  opinion  is  against 
Government  entrusting  money  to  a private  so- 
ciety for  such  a purpose.  I am  quite  certain  of 
this,  that  the  Government  would  not  be  allowed 
to  entrust  the  management  of  the  school  of  mines 
in  Jermyn-street,  or  the  schools  at  South  Ken- 
sington, to  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  is  quite 
comparable,  in  the  respectability  of  its  members  and 
its  long  existence,  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
They  could  not  necessarily  Have  that  control 
which  is  requisite  in  order  to  see  that  the  money 
is  well  and  judiciously  expended. 

3627.  Do  you  consider  that  such  a delegation 
would  be  opposed  to  public  opinion  ? — Yes. 

3628.  Besides  its  being  opposed  to  public 
opinion,  would  you  think  that  such  a course 
would  be  attended  with  any  disadvantage  to  the 
students  themselves  ? — Certainly. 

3629.  Upon  what  ground? — They  would  not 
have  the  same  chance  of  obtaining  Government 
appointments  as  they  would  have  if  it  were  a 
Government  school.  If  the  Government  retained 
the  Jermyn-street  school  in  London,  and  they 
handed  over  the  Dublin  school  to  a private  so- 
ciety, there  is  no  question  that  they  would  give 
all  their  appointments  to  the  students  in  the 
school  of  mines  in  Jermyn-street. 

3630.  Is  there  not  competition  for  such  ap- 
pointments ? — There  is  not. 

3631.  What  appointments  do  you  specially 
allude  to? — For  instance,  one  of  the  students  at 
the  school  of  mines  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Mint  at  Sidney,  two  or  three  have  been  employed 
on  the  geological  survey  in  India,  another  su- 
perintends the  geological  survey  of  Tasmania, 
another  has  been  appointed  on  the  geological 
survey  of  Great  Britain,  another  has  been  made 
director  of  the  geological  survey  of  Trinidad,  and 
another  assistant  to  the  geological  survey  of  New 
Zealand.  Applications  are  made  frequently,  also, 
as  I have  seen  stated  in  the  report  of  the  school 
of  mines,  by  gentlemen  in  public  employments, 
but  not  exactly  connected  with  the  Government, 
for  young  men  from  the  school  of  mines.  Now 
I think  they  would  always  make  application  to 
a Government  school  rather  than  to  a private 
school  for  such  young  men. 

3632.  Is  your  objection  confined  altogether  to 
the  question  of  Government  and  other  situations? 

Not  entirely ; I think  it  is  more  likely  that  a 
more  efficient  system  of  instruction  would  be 
carried  out  in  a school  which  has  only  that  one 
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object  than  in  any  private  society  which  under- 
takes so  many.  For  instance,  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  func- 
tions of  the  following  institutions  in  England; 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  the  British 
Museum,  the  School  of  Art  at  South  Kensington, 
Kew  Gardens,  and  the  Society  of  Arts.  It  is 
perfectly  impossible  for  a society  embracing  so 
many  objects  to  carry  them  all  out  efficiently! 

3633.  It  embraces  too  large  a scope? — Yes; 
its  sphere  is  too  wide. 

3634.  I ou  think  that  the  students  would  be 
disadvantageous^  placed. under  a society  that  has 
such  multifarious  avocations,  as  compared  with 
an  institution  entirely  devoted  to  scientific  and 
industrial  education  ?— Yes. 

3635.  Are  you  aware  of  any  very  satisfactory 
results  having  been  derived  from  the  teaching  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  past  times  ? — I am 
not  aware  of  any. 

3636.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
lectures  in  general;  first  of  all,  as  to  the  free 
lectures,  are  you  favourable  to  free  popular  lec- 
tures ? — No,  I am  opposed  to  them.  I am  so  far 
opposed  to  them  that,  though  Professor  Playfair 
stated  to  me,  at  the  time  of  my  appointment,  that 
I would  have  a right  to  give  at  least  one  course 
of  provincial  lectures,  yet  I did  not  think  I could 
do  any  service,  by  going  into  the  country  and 
simply  giving  nine  or  ten  lectures,  and  therefore 
I never  made  the  application. 

3637.  Do  your  objections  to  those  free  lectures 
extend  to  the  provincial  lectures? — Yes. 

3638.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  your 
objections  to  the  provincial  lectures? — No  results 
can  be  shown  to  have  followed  from  the  system 
of  free  lectures  in  the  provinces ; and  no  results 
having  followed,  I do  not  think  that  the  State 
should  engage  in  anything  that  is  not  repro- 
ductive, and  which  does  not  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  the  country. 

3639.  When  you  say  no  results  have  followed, 
do  you  mean  that  there  are  no  individuals  that 
you  are  aware  of  who  have  derived  any  great  be- 
nefit from  those  lectures? — The  mere  fact  that 
people  state  that  they  have  derived  benefit  from 
the  lectures  is  no  proof  to  me.  From  the  teach- 
ing of  Mr.  Dowling’s  classes  positive  results  can 
be  shown.  Two  of  the  young  men  obtained 
scholarships.  They  came  to  the  school  of  mines  in 
London ; they  entered  Professor  Hofmann’s  labo- 
ratory; at  the  close  of  the  first  year  they  passed  an 
examination,  and  one  of  them  got  a scholarship, 
I think,  of  15  l.  or  20 1.  a-year,  and  immediately 
afterwards  Professor  Hofmann  considered  him 
sufficiently  advanced  in  chemistry  to  make  him 
his  second  assistant. 

3640.  Do  you  not  attach  any  value  to  those 
testimonials  that  have  come  from  different  parts 
of  Ireland  in  favour  of  the  lecture  system?' — I 
believe  the  .gentlemen  who  write  those  testimo- 
nials believe  fully  what  they  state,  but  as  they 
are  not  practically  conversant  with  educational 
matters,  I do  not  think  they  are  the  persons 
most  competent  to  judge  in  the  matter. 

3641.  Do  you  not  think  that  those  provincial 
lectures  are  calculated  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  scientific  pursuits? — I do  not  think 
that  that  is  required  at  all;  persons  study  in 
schools  of  science,  especially  in  chemical  schools, 
now  with  as  definite  an  aim  as  people  in  the  uni- 
versities study  classics  and  mathematics.  It  is 
not  required  that  a lecturer  should  go  round  to 
endeavour  to  develope  a taste  for  classics  or  ma- 

dd2  thematics. 


R. 

Galloway, 

Esq. 
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jj,  thematics,  and  I think  it  is  equally  unnecessary 
Galloway,  to  provide  such  a system  for  the  purpose  of  deve- 

Esq.  loping  a taste  for  science. 

3642.  With  regard  to  the  Dublin  lectures,  do 

9 June  1864..  you  think  the  lecturers  have  laboured  under  dis- 
advantages ?— Y es.  My  course  has  been  confined 
exclusively  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry ; 
but  certainly  those  lecturers  who  have  been 
obliged  to  lecture  at  the  two  places  must  have 
laboured  under  great  disadvantages,  in  having  to 
deliver  a part  of  a course  or  an  entire  course  in 
one  place,  and  a part  of  the  course  or  another 
entire  course  in  another  place.  You  require  to  have 
unity  and  sequence  in  a course  of  instruction,  and 
that  can  never  take  place  if  you  have  the  courses 
divided  between  the  two  institutions. 

3643.  What  is  the  amount  spent  in  prizes  at 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — Fifty  pounds  a- 
year. 

3644.  Do  you  object  to  the  system  of  prizes 
that  are  given?— Yes;  and  that  reminds  me  of 
another  very  great  disadvantage  that  arises  from 
tins  division.  At  the  present  time,  the  fees  for 
lectures  are  very  small,  and  the  money  prizes  are 
comparatively  large;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  a great  many  of  the  young  men  are  beginning 
to  attend  the  courses  in  the  two  places,  rather  for 
the  sake  of  the  prizes  than  for  the  instruction. 
If  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  were  continued, 
and  they  were  still  to  charge  only  the  small  fee 
of  3 $.  6 d.  for  the  lectures,  I would  propose  to 
diminish  the  prize  fund  by  25  l.  a-year,  and  I 
would  devote  the  25  l.  to  a scholarship  tenable 
for  one  year  for  the  following  purpose.  At  the 
present  time,  the  students  who  come  to  these 
schools  of  science  come  very  badly  prepared ; so 
that,  in  order  to  lay  a foundation  for  our  instruction, 
we  have  to  commence  with  the  A B C of  science. 
I would  therefore  institute  a non-compulsory 
entrance  examination  in  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  give  to  the  student  who  passed 
the  best  examination  25  l.  a-year,  on  condition 
that  he  studied  theoretical  and  practical  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy  in  the  institution  during 
the  year. 

3645.  I gather  that  you  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  many  students  are  beginning  to  attend  the 
courses  at  both  places  rather  for  the  sake  of 
the  prizes  than  for  the  sake  of  the  instruction  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  case,  especially  with  the  young 
students. 

3646.  If  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should 
be  continued  as  a school  of  science,  are  there  any 
alterations  in  its  constitution  which  you  would 
suggest  ? — Yes ; I think,  in  the  management,  we 
should  follow  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  in  the  school  of  mines  in  J ermyn-street, 
in  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and  in 
most  other  educational  institutions,  namely,  that 
the  director  and  the  scientific  officers,  should  form 
a council  which  should  meet  at  least  once  a fort- 
night for  the  general  management  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  educational  arrangements,  a record 
of  our  proceedings  being  kept. 

3647.  What  is  the  state  of  things  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  in 
that  respect? — We  only  meet  twice  in  the  year. 
We  meet  in  order  to  arrange  about  the  examina- 
tions ; and  we  meet  again  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  programme.  The  consequence  is,  that 
we  have  no  opportunity  of  exchanging  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  advancement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  institution  and  its  educational  system. 


Very  great  advantages  would  arise  from  our  meet- 
ing once  a fortnight. 

3648.  In  order  to  discuss  the  general  plan  of 
education? — Yes;  and  such  a council  as  that 
which  I propose  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Public  School  Commissioners  as  the  governing 
body  in  the  public  schools. 

3649.  Would  you,  as  a general  rule,  take  all 
students  who  came,  whether  acquainted  or  not 
with  the  rudimentary  elements  of  science,  or 
would  you  impose  a certain  test  ? — I would  have 
a non-compulsory  entrance  examination  in  che- 
mistry and  natural  philosophy,  in  order  to  en- 
deavour to  make  the  students  come  up  better 
prepared  than  at  present;  and  I would  give 
to  the  student  that  passed  the  best  examina- 
tion 25  l.  for  the  first  year  on  the  conditions  I 
have  named.  They  cannot,  even  in  the  Jermyn- 
street  institution  (and  they  are  more  favourably 
situated  than  we  are)  turn  any  students  away  for 
the  want  of  that  preliminary  knowledge.  If  they 
did  they  would  have  to  turn  away  almost  all  who 
presented  themselves. 

3650.  You  would  give  to  a student  who  passed 
the  best  examination  on  entering  a scholarship 
for  the  first  year?— Yes,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  course  ; and  I would  give  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  a scholarship  of  25 1.  to  the  student  who 
passed  the  best  examination  in  theoretical  and 
practical  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  I would  give  a similar 
scholarship,  tenable  for  a year,  to  the  student  who 
passed  the  best  examination  in  zoology,  botany, 
and  geology.  I would  give  these  scholarships 
only  to  bond  Jiilc  students  of  the  museum. 

3651.  That  would  involve  a certain  increase  of 
grant  of  public  money,  would  it  not  ?— No ; by  an 
alteration  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  there  is 
sufficient  money  already  to  meet  it. 

3652.  What  is  the  number  of  students  attend- 
ing the  practical  chemistry  class? — There  are 
three  laboratory  sessions,  of  three  months  each,  in 
a general  session  of  nine  months.  In  this  session 
I have  had,  on  the  average,  eight  day  students  in 
each  of  the  three  sessions ; and  I have  had  about 
34  in  the  evening  class ; so  that,  taking  the  three 
sessions  together,  I have  had  127  students.  That 
js  the  way  they  count  them  at  Jenny n-street. 

3653.  That  is  not  127  different  persons?— No. 

3654.  What  is  the  actual  work  which  those 
young  men  do  in  the  laboratory  ? — If  they  are 
sufficiently  advanced,  they  commence  with  quali- 
tative analysis ; if  not,  I take  them,  through  a 
book  I published  some  time  ago,  which  I have 
called  “ The  First  Step.”  That  makes  them  fully 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  science,  and 
with  the  conditions  under  which  chemical  com- 
bination and  decomposition  takes  place.  After 
having  gone  through  that,  they  are  fit  to  go  into 
qualitative  analyses ; and  then,  when  they  are 
sufficiently  advanced  in  qualitative  analyses,  they 
enter  on  quantitative  analyses ; and  when  they  are 
sufficiently  advanced  in  quantitative  analyses, 
they  commence  original  research. 

3655.  Have  they  published  any  researches? 
Yes,  I have  a list  of  them  here  : “ On  the  sepa- 
ration of  copper  and  iron  by  ammonia  and  the 
analyses  of  some  Irish  copper  ores.  On  a new 
test  for  potash.  On  the  deportment  of  phosphate 
of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  with  ammonia  an 
other  re-agents.  Composition  of  linseed  and  rape 
cakes  selling  in  the  Dublin  Market  1859.  On  t e 
solubility  of  bone  earth  from  various  sources,  m 

solutions 
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solutions  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  common 
salt.  On  the  action  of  air  on  the  alkaline  arse- 
nities . On  the  estimation  of  tannin  in  some  tan- 
nine materials.  On  the  feeding  value  of  rape 
cake.  On  the  composition  and  feeding  value  of 
Indian  corn  and  some  other  cereals.  Analyses  of 
the  specimens  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper  ores  in 
the  museum  galleries.  On  Mene’s  method  for 
estimating  silver  in  argentiferous  galena.  Esti- 
mation of  ammonia  in  the  solid  and  liquid  refuse 
of  tanyards.  On  the  comparative  value  of  the 
different  feeding  substances  for  homes.  Analyses 
of  crinoidal  limestone  from  Atliboy.  On  the  solu- 
bility of  granite  in  solutions  of  the  ammoniacal 
salts.  Analyses  of  the  white  limestone  of  the 
county  of  Antrim.  On  the  composition  of  Dublin 
porter.  Estimation  of  tannin  in  some  barks 
from  British  Guiana.  On  the  amount  of  tannin 
in  some  astringent  substances,  and  the  com- 
parative rapidity  with  which  the  tannin  in 
several  of  these  substances  undergoes  decompo- 
sition. The  composition  of  a complex  cyanide 
of  iron,  copper,  and  potassium.  On  the  quality 
of  the  milk  supplied  to  the  poor  and  other  dis- 
tricts of  Dublin.  On  the  composition  of  Drog- 
heda ale.  Examination  of  the  coals  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  gas.  Determination  of  the 
absolute  heating  power  and  proximate  composition 
of  the  coal  from  different  Irish  coal-fields.  Amount 
of  tannin  in  some  astringent  substances.  Specific 
gravity  of  some  woods  from  British  Guiana. 
Composition  of  crystallised  sugar.” 

3656.  Are  you  an  Englishman? — Yes. 

3657.  What  was  your  occupation  before  you 

went  to  Ireland?— I had  been  a teacher  in  various 
places  ; I had  taught  science  in  a private  estab- 
lishment in  Hampshire;  I was  also  connected 
with  the  College  of  Civil  Engineers,  at  Putney ; 
and,  previously  to  that,  I had  been  assistant  to 
Dr.  Playfair.  . 

3658.  Have  you  found  much  aptitude  on  the 
part  of  Irish  students  in  the  acquisition  of  scien- 
tific knowledge?— Very  great  aptitude. 

3659.  Have  any  of  your  pupils  obtained  situa- 
tions?—They  have.  One,  at  the  present  time,  is 
manager  of  the  bleaching  establishment  of  the 
Messrs.  Richardson,  near  Newry.  They  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  him  on  a preliminary  trial, 
that  they  have  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
him  for  five  years.  Another,  who  came  to  London 
last  summer,  was  first  engaged  in  the  very  diffi- 
cult task  of  examining  into  the  volatility  and 
other  properties  of  essential  oils.  After  that  he 
was  consulted  by  some  commercial  men  with 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  glucose,  and  he 
made  a report  to  them,  which  they  were  so  well 
satisfied  with  that  they  paid.  him  double  his 
charge  for  the  important  assistance  which  he 
had  rendered  them.  They  then  stated,  that  they 
would  undertake  the  manufacture  of  this  glucose, 
and  they  offered  him  the  managership  of  it, 
which  he  accepted.  Another,  at  the  present 
time,  is  assistant  to  Professor  Way  in  London. 
Another  came  up  and  obtained  an  appointment 
in  the  Excise  Laboratory  in  London,  from  the 
knowledge  he  had  received  in  the  museum. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  appointed  assistant 
in  the  Excise  Laboratory,  and,  I believe,  has 
given  very  great  satisfaction.  There  are  other 
cases  equally  satisfactory. 

3660.  Have  not  great  advantages  to  the. country 
resulted  from  the  study  of  organic  chemistry  ? 
Yes;  very  great  advantages  have  resulted  from 
the  study  of  organic  chemistry  in  the  College  of 

0.69. 


Chemistry.  The  beautiful  dyes  now  manufac-  R, 
tured  from  coal-tar  are  due  solely  to  the  results  Gutloway, 
of  the  investigations  carried  out  in  the  College  Esq. 

of  Chemistry.  The  first  who  commenced  those  

investigations  was  the  late  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  9June  1°°4- 
made  the  discovery  that  benzole  was  present 
to  a large  extent  in  coal-tar;  afterwards  Mr. 

Perkins  discovered  the  magenta  dye,  and  Mr. 

Medlock  and  others  then  made  what  are  termed 
the  roseine  compounds.  Two  or  three  of  my 
friends  who  were  students  with  me  at  the  College 
of  Chemistry  are  now  deriving  a very  large  in- 
come from  tne  manufacture  of  those  compounds. 

There  are  a great  many  other  persons  besides 
those  two  or  three  gentlemen  engaged  in  that 
manufacture  at  present ; in  fact,  it  is  becoming  a 
most  extensive  one.  That  shows  what  I stated 
before,  that  with  every  alteration  and  every  pro- 
gress in  science  the  state  of  industry  is  altered ; 
those  dyes  could  be  as  well  manufactured  in  any 
part  of  Ireland  as  they  are  in  England. 

3661.  Are  you  desirous  of  extending  the  ad- 
vantages of  your  laboratory,  as  regards  the  study 
of  organic  chemistry  ? — Yes.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  teaching  organic  chemistry  has  been 
this,  there  has  been  no  system  of  instruction  pur- 
sued similar  to  the  course  we  follow  in  teaching 
inorganic  chemistry;  the  only, way  we  had  of 
teaching  it  was  by  placing  before  a young  man 
some  organic  body,  and  pointing  out  to  him  that 
if  he  operated  upon  it  in  a certain  direction,  he 
ought  to  obtain  a certain  result.  This  is  a long 
and  laborious  process,  and  may  occupy,  in  fact, 
years.  I have  lately  published  a plan  which 
I think  will  enable  one  to  teach  organic  che- 
mistry as  successfully  as  inorganic  chemistry  is 
taught  at  the  present  time ; if  this  should  prove 
to  be  the  case  it  will  be  attended  with  very  bene- 
ficial results;  for  it  will  enable  even  evening 
students  to  become  practically  acquainted  with 
organic  chemistry ; thus  materially  increasing 
his  chemical  knowledge,  and  therefore  making 
him  still  more  fitted  for  entering  upon  industrial 
pursuits.  There  is  a very  curious  thing  going 
forward  in  Dublin,  at  the  present  time,  showing 
that  the  young  men  in  Ireland  want  such  know- 
ledge. A gentleman  from  Lancaster  has  pur- 
chased the  coal  tar  from  one  of  the  gasworks,  in 
Dublin,  and  is  at  the  present  moment,  carrying 
on  the  distillation  in  Dublin,  I believe  with  great 
benefit  to  himself.  He  is  able  to  send  over  to 
Dublin  persons  to  conduct  that  operation,  and 
yet  to  make  a large  profit ; now,  if  any  one  on 
the  spot  could  undertake  the  same  thing,  of  course 
the  profit  must  be  still  more  increased;  and  it 
would  be  a greater  advantage  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

3662.  Do  you  require  any  additional  assistance 
in  your  laboratory  ? — No.  There  is  one  point 
upon  which  1 wish  to  make  a little  explanation. 

When  I entered  into  the  arrangement  with  the 
Government,  I undertook  to  teach  the  practical 
class  in  the  evening,  two  months  of  the  year ; 
instead  of  that,  I have  always  given  them  a full 
nine  months’  course.  If  I take  1863,  you  will 
understand  what  I have  done.  I gave,  in.  that 
year,  163  day  lessons;  I also  gave,  in  addition, 

128  evening  lessons.  Of  course  it  becomes  very 
laborious  to  me  and  also  to  the  assistant  chemist; 
and  I should  like  very  much  not  only  to  have  his 
salary  placed  in  the  estimates,  as  was  the  case  up 
to  1 860,  and  as  is  done  with  regard  to  the  assistants 
in  the  school  of  mines,  both  in  the. metallurgical 
department  and  the  College  of  Chemistry ; but 
d d 3 a^80 
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_B.  also  I should  like  very  much  that  he  should  under- 
Gallouiay,  take  the  teaching  of  the  junior  students  in  the 

Esq.  evening  class,  having  the  benefit  of  the  fees. 

That,  of  course,  would  diminish  my  income,  which 

9 June  1864.  js  not  very  large ; and  it  might  be  a question  for 
the  Government  to  consider  whether  the  salary  of 
the  office  which  I hold  should  not  be  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  corresponding  office  in  the 
Jermyn-street  school.  But  there  is  another  point 
which  I would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to,  namely  the  advantage  that 
would  arise  from  teaching  natural  philosophy 
in  a practical  manner;  the  great  impetus  that 
has  been  given  to  the  study  of  chemistry 
is  due  to  the  system  of  practical  instruction 
which  Liebig  developed,  as  I have  previously 
stated ; and  I believe  it  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous to  our  students  if  the  lectures  that  are 
delivered  on  natural  philosophy  in  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  were  supplemented  by  practical 
instruction ; and  I do  not  think  that  any  addition 
to  the  grant  would  be  required  for  this  purpose. 

3663.  Is  that  the  system  pursued  in  the  Ger- 
man universities  ? — Y es. 

3664.  Could  you  accomplish  that  object  with- 
out an  increase  of  the  grant  ? — Yes ; by  econo- 
mising in  other  directions,  I would  spend  less  on 
some  things  in  order  to  expend  more  upon  the 
scientific  instruction.  At  the  present  time  (I  can 
speak  for  myself,  and  no  doubt  the  other  scientific 
officers  will  bear  me  out)  we-have,  as  regards  one 
item  of  our  expenditure,  a duty  to  do  which  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  perform ; that  is  to  say,  we  (un- 
like the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  School  of 
Mines,  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges)  have  to  pro- 
vide workpeople,  such  as  painters,  bricklayers, 
and  carpenters.  Now,  as  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  is  the  proper  Government  Department  to 
estimate  the  cost  and  execute  work  of  this  nature, 
it  woidd  be  a great  advantage  if,  instead  of  our 
expending  that  money,  it  was  entrusted  to  them. 
Of  course,  the  amount  that  would  be  expended 
each  year  by  them  would  appear  in  our  estimates, 
but  it  would  be  very  much  less  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent ; it  would  be  less  owing  to  a great  many 
circumstances.  Fust  of  all,  each  officer  would, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  have  to  state 
what  he  required;  whereas,  at  the  present  time, 
the  amount  appears  each  year  without  any  esti- 
mate having  been  taken  as  to  what  would  really 
be  required ; it  would  be  productive  of  economy 
if  we  had  to  state  what  we  required,  and  the 
Board  of  Works  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

3665.  How  are  the  different  requirements 
arrived  at  at  the  present  moment? — Only  in  this  • 
way,  when  we  want  anything,  no  matter  at  what 
period  of  the  year,  we  send  a requisition  to  the 
director ; there  is  no  estimate  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 

3666.  I presume  it  is  the  aggregate  amount  of 
your  requirements  for  which  the  director  sends  in 
an  estimate  ?— There  has  been  no  estimate  taken 
before  the  estimate  is  sent  in. 

3667:  Do  you  think  that  the  Board  of  Works 
would  do  the  work  cheaper  ?•— I do ; and  it  would 
relieve  us  from  a great  deal  of  difficulty ; we  are 
engaged  only  for  scientific  purposes,  and  I think 
it  would  be  much  better  if  that,  which  is  no  part 
of  our  proper  work,  could  be  carried  on  by  the 
Board  of  Works. 

3668.  You  think  that  there  would  be  a savin"- 
in  such  an  arrangement?  — I do.  I find,  from 
returns' obtained  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Wal- 
dron, that  we  have  had  a larger  average  expen- 


diture on  the  furniture  and  fittings  during  the 
last  nine  years  than  during  the  previous°nine 
years,  when  the  museum  was  in  course  of  fit- 
ting up.  The  average  expenditure  on  furniture 
and  fittings  for  the  first  nine  years  (1846  to  1855) 
was  482 /. ; whereas  the  average  expenditure  on 
the  same  items  for  the  last  nine  years  (1855  to 
1864)  has  been  529 /. 

3669.  How  has  that  arisen? — I do  not  know 
but  it  is  the  best  proof  that  this  item  ought  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

3670.  Is  it  from  additional  cases  beino-  re- 
quired?— It  cannot  be  from  that,  because  every 
time  we  get  books  or  specimens  we  do  not  require 
further  increase  in  cases. 

3671.  You  think  that  there  might  be  a savin'* 
fiist  of  all  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which 
those  things  are  obtained  ; and,  secondly,  in  the 
actual  furnishing  and  equipment  of  the'  museum 
itself? — Yes ; and,  with  the  amount  thus  saved, 
the  expense  of  the  improvements  in  the  teaching 
I have  suggested  could  well  be  defrayed.  ° 

_ 3672.  Should  you  propose  to  make  any  altera- 
tions as  regards  the  staff  of  the  museum,  by  way 
of  economy  ? — No,  not  as  regards  the  staff  of  the 
museum ; but  I think  it  would  be  an  advantage, 
and  would  tend  greatly  to  economy,  if  the  museum 
were  closed  one  day  in  the  week,  to  allow  the 
porters  to  clean  the  place  on  that  day.  The 
curator  would  also  have  an  advantage  by  having 
a close  day,  inasmuch  as  he  would  he  better 
able  to  make  any  alterations  in  the  cases  that  he 
required. 

3673.  There  is  an  increase,  is  there  not,  in 
servants’  wages  since  the  establishment  of  the 
museum  up  to  the  present  time? — There  is  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  women  servants ; 
it  has  increased  from  30/.,  in  1852,  to  110/.,  in 
1864  ; and  I think  it  might  be  brought  back  to 
its  original  amount  if  the  museum  was  closed  one 
day  in  the  week  for  the  porters  to  clean  it. 

3674.  What  is  the  reason  of  that;  is  it  that 
there  are  more  servants  employed? — I am  not 
prepared  to  state. 

3675.  As  to  the  item  under  the  head  of  “inci- 
dents,” how  much  is  that? — £.200  a-ycar. 

3676.  How  is  that  fund  appli ed  ? — £.  1 00  a-year 
goes  to  pay  the  assistant  chemist ; and  I think 
that  item  ought,  to  appear  under  its  proper  head. 

3677.  The  incidents  would  thereby  be  dimi- 
nished by  100/.  ? — Yes  ; and  as  each  department 
has  a certain  grant,  I would  make  that  department 
keep  within  its  grant ; I would  not  have  any  in- 
cidental expenses  arising  from  the  different  depart- 
ments. 

3678.  You  said  that  you  thought  there  would 
be  more  chance  of  situations  being  got  by  stu- 
dents in  a Government  institution  than  by  stu- 
dents in  a private  institution ; is  there  any  dif- 
ference in  regal’d  to  giving  situations  to  students 
in  the  schools  of  mines  in  Jermyn-street  and  to 
students  in  your  establishment  in  Ireland? — The 
Government,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  have  never 
given  any  employment  to  the  students  in  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  They  give  situations 
on  the  geological  survey,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies,  to  students  in  the  Jermyn-street  Mu- 
seum ; and  also  they  obtain  other  appointments 
through  the  Government ; but  never  yet,  so  far 
as  I am  aware,  have  they  given  any  employment 
to  students  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

3679.  Both  being  Government  institutions,  why 
should  there  be  any  difference  between  them? — 

I think  there  ought  not  to  be  any. 

3680.  Have 
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3680.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  conferring  degrees  in  science  at  the 
Queen’s  University  ?— i think  it  advisable  that 
the  Queen’s  University,  or  some  other  body  of 
that  kind,  should  grant  a degree  in  science,  and 
allow  our  students  to  go  up  for  that  degree  ; but 
I would  not  have  what  is  required  in  the  London 
University,  matriculation  examination  for  this 
degree.  In  the  London  University  they  require 
an  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek ; I would 
have  the  two  modern  languages,  German  and 
French,  in  their  place. 

36S1.  That  you  think  would  be  a considerable 
advantage  in  the  cause  of  scientific  education  ? — 
It  would ; and  it  would  give  a status  to  industrial 
education,  which,  I think,  is  desirable. 

3682.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you 
would  like  to  make  any  suggestion  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? — I think  the  officers  in  all  those  different 
institutions  which  are  under  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  ought  to  be  promoted,  just  as  in 
other  Government  departments,  in  order  to  give 
a healthy  stimulus  to  the  officers,  and  encourage 
them  to  do  their  duty.  At  present  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case. 

3683.  Sir  Edicaid  Grngan.~\  If  I understood 
you  rightly,  you  proposed  that  by  saving  some 
of  the  money  now  given  in  prizes,  you  might 
establish  a scholarship  ?— Yes. 

3684.  What  would  you  propose  to  cut  off  from 
the  prizes? — There  is  50 Z.  at  present  given  in 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  in  prizes ; instead 
of  giving  50  Z.  in  prizes,  I would  diminish  that  by 
25  L,  and  establish  a scholarship  for  a year,  to  be 
■given  to  the  person  who  passed  the  best  exami- 
nation in  the  non-compulsory  entrance  exami- 
nation. 

3685.  The  initiatory  examination? — Yes. 

3686.  Mr.  Dillwyn .]  The  matriculation  exami- 
nation ? — Yes. 

3687.  Sir  Edward.  Grogan .]  Would  you  attach 
any  condition  that  such  scholarship  should  not 
be  given  to  a student  who  had  won  previous 
prizes  ; you  stated  that  some  young  men  became 
students  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  off  the 
prizes  ; if  you  gave  so  large  a premium  as  25  Z. 
for  successful  matriculation,  would  not  the  evil 
you  anticipate  arise  ? — I think  not. 

3688.  W ould  not  a student  go  in  for  that  ma- 
triculation examination  who  had  been  studying 
in  other  schools,  not  with  a view  of  taking  up 
scientific  pursuits  as  his  career,  but  solely  for  the 
sake  of  that  one  year  getting  25 Z.  ? — No;  I do 
not  think  that  he  would  have  been  studying  in 
other  schools  for  that  purpose.  I would  not  give 
25  Z.  to  any  person  who  simply  passed  that  ex- 
amination ; but  I would  attach  this  condition  to 
it,  that  he  attended  the  course  in  theoretical  and 
practical  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the 
museum  during  the  year,  so  that  he- would  not 
be  able  to  attend  any  other  course. 
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_ 3689.  Yourwould  impose  that  condition  upon 
his  receipt  of  the  scholarship ; not  paying  money 
till  the  end  of  the  year?— Yes. 

3690.  You  stated  that  no  results  had,  as  far  as 
your  knowledge  extended,  resulted  from  the  pro- 
vincial lectures;  I believe  one  of  your  own 
colleagues,  Professor  Sullivan,  stated  that  his 
attention  was  first  turned  to  scientific  pursuits 
from  a provincial  lecture? — 1 distinguish  between 
a taste  for  science  and  actual  results,  in  the  way 
of  a student  either  obtaining  a situation  from  that 
teaching  or  getting  some  employment  in  conse- 
quence of  it. 

3691.  Professor  Sullivan  stated  that,  in  his  case, 
his  attention  was  first  directed  to  scientific  pur- 
suits by  a lecture  in  the  provinces ; the  result 
being  that  he  is  now  a professor  in  this  establish- 
ment ? — I stated  that  I do  not  think  it  is  the 
business  of  the  State  to  create  a taste  for  science ; 
I think  that  taste  is  created  in  other  ways. 

3692.  Is  not  his  case  as  much  a result  from 
scientific  teaching,  commencing  with  a provincial 
lecture,  as  any  one  case  you  have  alluded  to  ? — 
He  did  not  get  that  education  that  fitted  him  for 
the  position  he  now  occupies  from  a provincial 
lecture  ; he  studied  in  Germany  under  Professor 
Liebig,  a very  long  time. 

3693.  We  also  had  in  evidence  from  Dr.  Steele, 
that  his  attention  was  similarly  directed  to 
scientific  pursuits  by  a lecture  ? — I do  not  think 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  give  lectures 
in  order  to  create  a taste  for  science ; at  the  present 
time  industrial  science  is  in  a different  condition 
to  what  it  was  15  or  20  years  ago.  It  is  now 
almost  universally  extended ; and  I do  not  think 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  create  a 
taste  for  science ; it  might  as  well  undertake  to 
create  a taste  for  classics  or  mathematics. 

3694.  Are  you  going  on  the  assumption  of  the 
success  of  science  schools  1 — I think  that  science 
schools  are  better  than  lectures;  I would  not 
advocate  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  of  500  Z., 
which  is  at  present  devoted  to  lectures,  but  I 
would  rather  expend  it  in  giving  assistance  to 
science  teachers  than  give  it  to  gentlemen  for  a 
course  of  9 or  10  lectures. 

3695.  Mr.  Waldron .]  You  propose  to  take 
away  half  the  amount  at  present  expended  in 
prizes,  and  devote  to  another  purpose ; would  not 
that  be  too  much  to  take  away  ? — What  should 
be  the  amount  is  a question  for  consideration, 
but  I do  not  think  that  it  would  be  a dispropor- 
tion, because  at  the  present  time,  at  each  course 
of  lectures,  there  is  8 Z.  given  in  prizes.  The  fee 
is  only  3 s.  6 d. ; that  is  to  say,  the  fee  for  attend- 
ing the  lectures  is  3 s.  6 d. ; it  is . more  for  my 
own  classes;  it  is  21.  for  nine  months,  in  the 
evening  class,  and  8 Z.  for  nine  months  in  the  day 
class. 
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X. 

Gallowau , 
Esq. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


Luna,  13o  die  Junii,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Leader. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 


Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Luke  White. 


W.  H.  GREGORY,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Steele,  recalled;  and  further  Examined. 


Dr.  Steele. 

13  June 
1864. 


3696.  Chairman .]  Sir  Robert  Kane  has 
raised  an  objection  to  some  evidence  that  has 
been  given  before  the  Committee  on  the  last 
occasion,  viz.,  that  tickets  of  admission  were 
sent  to  him  as  a Professor  of  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  for  the  admission  of  the  students 
to  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society; 
were  those  tickets  sent  to  him  as  professor,  or 
simply  as  a gentleman  who  is  a member  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I merely  sent  them  to 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  knowing  that  he  would  have 
the  power  of  disseminating  them  among6t  the 
students;  and  in  the  letter  I wrote  to  him 
I mentioned  that  it  was  to  give  him  facilities 
for  doing  this.  I am  not  aware  that  he 
had  forma.  These  were  the  blank  forms  to  be 
signed  by  him. 

3697.  But  as  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — Of  course  he  signed  them  as  a member 
of  that  society,  and.  not  as  a director  of  the 
Museum. 

3698.  No  signed  tickets  were  sent  to  him? — 
No ; nor  did  1 mean  to  convey  that  they  were. 
I took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  understood  that 
the  forms  were  sent  in  blank. 

3699.  And  were  these  forms  sent  on  his  own 
application  ? — He  did  not  apply  to  me,  but  he 
might  have  applied  to  the  society,  or  to  the 

orter,  or  made  some  application  of  that  kind. 

volunteered  sending  them. 

* 3700.  Do  you  recollect  if  Sir  Robert  Kane 
made  any  application  to  you  or  to  any  official  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  those  tickets  ? — I 
do  not  think  he  made  any  application  to  me ; 
indeed,  I am  sure  he  did  not. 

3701.  Be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee why  you  sent  them  ? — I never  heard  him 
make  application  for  them. 

3702.  But  why  did  you  send  them  ? — Because 
I thought  they  would  be  useful  to  him,  and  that 
he  would  make  use  of  them  for  the  students  of 
the  Museum. 

_ 3703.  Mr.  Waldron.']  It  is  usual,  is  it  not,  to 
give  a certain  number  of  these  tickets  to  the 
members  ? — Yes. 

3704.  Did  you  send  more  than  the  usual 
number  to  Sir  Robert  Kane? — I sent  much 
more  than  I usually  do  to  any  of  the  other 
members.  . 


3705.  Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen.]  It  is  usual  to 
send  those  tickets  to  the  members  ?• — I sent  about 
six  of  these  forms  when  they  were  first  printed. 
I gave  directions  to  have  them  sent,  and  I know 
several  members  have  got  them,  and  when  any 
member  is  newly  admitted,  a package  of  tickets 
is  enclosed  to  him,  and  the  member  then  fills 
them  up  in  favour  of  any  person  whom  he  wishes 
to  introduce  to  the  library ; but  in  sending  the 
tickets  to  Sir  Robert  Kane,  I recollect  sending 
him  a much  larger  number  than  were  usually 
sent  to  new  members. 

3706.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  Have  you  any  autho- 
rity to  send  an  unusually  large  number  of  tickets 
to  any  particular  members  ? — I cannot  say  there 
is  any  distinct  authority  given  to  me. 

3707.  Are  not  those  free  admissions  to  the 
library? — They  cannot  be  looked  upon  exactly 
as  free  admissions,  because  the  member  who  signs 
them  is  to  a certain  degree  responsible  for  the 
respectability  of  the  person  admitted. 

3708.  Have  you  authority  to  give  a particular 
member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  a larger 
number  of  these  free  admissions  than  might  fall 
to  the  lot  of  any  other  member  ? — I can  give  any 
number  to  any  member  I consider  proper. 

3709.  Mr.  Dillwyn.]  Sir  Robert  Kane  could 
only  have  issued  them  to  professors  in  his  capacity 
of  member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  he 
could  not  issue  them  to  professors  to  be  reissued 
to  students,  is  that  so  ? — He  could  not. 

3710.  Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen.]  The  tickets 
were  sent  to  Sir  Robert  Kane,  as  a member,  and 
not  as  a professor  ? — Yes ; and  he  received  more 
than  were  usually  sent  to  the  others. 

3711.  Chairman.]  Can  any  member  have  as 
many  as  he  likes  ? — As  many  as  he  likes.  I have 
now  to  hand  in  to  the  Committee  some  papers ; 
the  first  is  a map,  showing  the  whole  of  the 
society’s  premises.;  then  a return  of  the  names 
of  students  who  attended  the  public  lectures  on 
agricultural  chemistry. 

3712.  "Would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  put  the 
numbers? — I have  the  numbers  in  this  paper, 
which  I beg  to  hand  in-  Then  a paper,  giving 
the  size  and  dimensions  of  the  laboratory ; also, 
a paper ' containing  the  proposed  curriculum  of 
agricultural  education.  ( The  papers  were  handed 
in  by  the  Witness .) 

3713.  When 
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3713.  When  was  that  proposed? — It  is  about 
a year  since  the  scheme  was  adopted,  and  it  was 
suspended  in  consequence  of  a report  of  the 
Commissioners. 

3714.  Has  any  reference  been  made  to  this 
curriculum  ? — It  has  been  mentioned,  and  ques- 
tions have  been  asked,  I think  by  Mr.  Waldron, 
as  to  whether  the  Society  intended  to  have  an 
agricultural  school. 

3715-  Mr.  Waldron.]  Whether  there  was  a 
scheme  for  agricultural  instruction  in  the  Society 
at  any  time  ? — There  was. 

3716.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  par- 
ticulars of  what  that  was? — It  is  shortly  described 
in  this  paper : “ Scheme  for  issuing  agricultural 
certificates.— The  lloyal  Dublin  Society,  in  its 
desire  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  scientific  and 
practical  agriculture  in  Ireland,  will  confer  cer- 
tificates in  agriculture  upon  all  persons  presenting 
themselves  for  examination,  who  have  undergone 
the  subjoined  course  of  agricultural  education, 
and  whose  answering  at  such  examination  held  by 
a Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the  lloyal 
Dublin  Society  shall  be  considered  satisfactory.” 
Proposed  Curriculum  of  Agricultural  Education : 
1.  Attendance  for  at  least  two  years  on  practical 
farming  in  an  agricultural  school,  or  on  a farm  of 
not  less  than  100  acres  of  tillage,  recognised  by 
the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  lloyal  Dublin 
Society.  2.  Attendance  on  a course  of  lectures 


on  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

3.  Attendance  on  a course  of  lectures  on  agri- 
cultural chemistry ; also  working  practically  for 
some  time  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  or  other  recognised  school,  at  the  ana- 
lysis of  soils,  manures,  and  agricultural  produce. 

4.  Attendance  on  a course  of  lectures  on  physics, 
embracing  heat  and  mechanics,  5.  Attendance 
on  a course  of  lectures  on  botany,  as  applied  to 
agriculture.  6.  Attendance  on  a course  of 
lectures  on  the  diseases  and  treatment  of  horses, 
horned  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  other  domes- 
ticated animals ; together  with  six  months’  attend- 
ance upon  an  hospital  where  such  diseases  are 
treated.  7.  The  Society  reserves  to  itself  the 
power  of  dispensing  with  any  part  of  the  curri- 
culum in  favour  of  persons  who  have  otherwise 
acquired  lengthened  experience  in  practical  agri- 
culture. Candidates,  on  producing  certificates 
of  attendance  on  the  above  courses,  extendin'’- 
over  a period  of  at  least  two  years,  will  then  be 
admitted  to  examination  for  the  agricultural 
certificate.  In  addition  to  the  above  subjects, 
the  examination  will  include  arithmetic  and  farm 
accounts ; and  those  whose  answering  is  of  a 
sufficiently  high  order,  will  receive,  besides  the 
usual  certificates,  honorary  prizes  or  medals.” 
Then  there  is  this  memorial.  I do  not  know 
whether  the  Committee  think  it  desirable  to  nut 
it  in  ? 


Dk.  J oiin  Morgan,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


3717.  Chairman.]  Dr.  Morgan,  I believe 
yon  are  Professor  of  Zoology  ? — I am  acting  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

3718.  And  you  have  lectured  on  Zoology,  have 
you  not? — Yes,  for  the  past  session,  and  half  the 
previous  one. 

3719.  Under  the  Committee  of  Lectures? — 
Under  the  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Kane. 

3720.  You  are  also  Professor  of  Anatomy  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland? — 
Yes. 


3721.  And  I think  your  professorship  is  one  of 
those  which  it  is  intended  should  be  suppressed 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
1862  ? — Yes. 

3722.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  much  in- 
terest taken  in  zoological  studies  in  Ireland? — 
Judging  from  the  attendance,  I should  say  a very 
great  interest ; the  attendance  is  very  large,  as  I 
think  you  will  see  by  the  return. 

3723.  When  you  say  “attendance,”  do  you 
meau  attendance  at  the  zoological  lectures? — 
Yes ; there  was  an  average  of  154  at  each. 


3724.  When  ? — During  this  session. 

3725.  What  is  that  compared  with  the  previous 
session?— -I  think  it  is  one-third  over  the  previous 
session,  if  not  more. 

3726.  So  that  I gather  from  what  you  state, 
that  there  is  a continual  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  the  persons  attending  the  lectures  ? — That  is 
So,  according  to  my  experience. 

3727.  Is  your  course  of  lectures  a complete 
one  ■ — Ho ; i$  is  only  for  half  the  course. 

3728.  Is  that  because  your  professorship  is 
mvided  with -the  professorship  of  Botany?  — 


-37.20.  And  you  have  found  that  the  exami- 
nation papers  have  been  answered  in  a very 
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creditable  manner  by  the  students  ? — Extremely 
so. 

3730.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — Yes,  and  I have  been  a member  for 
some  years. 

3731.  And  being  a professor,  you  arc  ac- 

quainted with  the  nature  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  ? — I am.  t 

3732.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  public  interests  that  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  should  be  suppressed,  or  that  it 
should  be  amalgamated  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — Certainly  not  suppressed,  and  I should 
say  not  amalgamated  either. 

3733.  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  the 
fact  that  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  is  under 
one  scientific  head,  responsible  to  the  Govern- 
ment ? — Certainly. 

3734.  Do  you  object  to  the  fluctuating  cha- 
racter of  the  Council  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
which  may  vary  in  its  policy  one  year  from 
another  ? — That  is  the  objection. 

3735.  The  great  objection? — Yes, 

3736.  Do  you  object  to  that  as  a member  of 
the  society,  or  as  a lecturer? — As  a lecturer. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  proper  persons  on  the 
Committee  fon  electing  professors  and  regulating 
the  lectures. 

3737.  As  a professor,  have  you  found  any 
difficulty  in  delivering  a course  of  lectures  in 
conformity  with  the  views  of  such  a mixed  body 
as  you  describe,  consisting  of  amateurs  and  those 
not  especially  informed  on  the  subject  ? — I can- 
not say  that  I have  practically  found  any  difficulty, 
but  the  lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  are  not  delivered  to  the  same 
kind  of  audience  that  we  have  at  the  Museum. 
I delivered  one  set  of  lectures  at  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  the  other  at  the  Museum. 

E e 3738.  The 


Dr.  Steele. 
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Dr.  J.  3738.  The  difficulty  in  your  mind  is  this,  that 
Morgan,  you  are  delivering  one  portion  of  a course  of  lec- 
— — tures  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  the  more 

J3  June  advanced  part  of  the  course  at  the  Museum? — 
1864.  We  have  a different  audience,  and  must  suit  the 
lecture  to  the  audience ; I do  not  say  a more 
advanced  course,  but  that  one  is  more  popular 
than  the  other. 

3739.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  audience  at 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  lectures  ? — They  are 
amateurs,  to  some  extent.  Some  of  them  are 
member’s  sons,  I apprehend ; they  appear  to  be 
so.  They  are  young  lads ; boys,  perhaps,  coming 
from  school.  I have  seen  some  ladies  there,  I 
believe  from  ladies’  schools,  but  I cannot  be  cer- 
tain, as  I did  not  come  directly  into  communi- 
cation with  them. 

3740.  It  does  not  appear  to  you  that  the  lec- 
tures arc  attended  by  the  class  intended  by  the 
Government? — No;  nor  by  the  same  class  that 
attend  the  lectures  at  the  Museum.  Perhaps  I 
may  suggest  one  way  of  explaining  it.  The  hour 
of  four  o’clock  would  not  suit  some  people.  The 
Royal  Dublin  Society’s  lectures  are  given  at  four, 
and  the  others  are  given  at  eight;  of  course, 
those  who  attend  at  eight  could  not  attend  at 
four. 

3741.  I suppose  the  hour  of  eight  is  more  con- 
venient for  the  working  people? — So  I appre- 
hend ; they  are  the  section  intended  to  be  bene- 
fited. 

3742.  Have  you  found  any  practical  difficulty 
to  arise  in  the  delivery  of  a course  of  lectures, 
from  your  commencing  the  popular  style,  and 
then  going  on  or  continuing  the  lectures  in  a 
more  scientific  style? — The  course  of  lectures 
being  so  very  short,  it  is,  of  course,  of  neces- 
sity that  that  must  be  done.  If  the  course  were 
extended,  some  of  the  same  ground  might  be 
gone  over  again ; but  the  limited  nature  of.  the 
course  of  lectures  renders  the  course  I have 
described  necessary. 

, 3743.  Is  there  anything  in  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland  that  renders  it  expedient  that  the 
technical  and  scientific  instruction  given  in  that 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  State  should  be 
- entrusted  to  a body  of  private  gentlemen  rather 
than  to  a scientific  institution  ? — I do  not  think 
so.  I think  that  the  Scientific  Institution  will 
be  preferable ; though  the  other  body  may  take 
a great  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the 
country. 

3744.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  relieve  the 

Royal  Dublin  Society  of  the  educational  func- 
tions for  which  it  is  not  specially  fitted? — Having 
a museum  there,  there  would  be  some  benefit 
from  having  some  of  the  lectures,  or  there  would 
be  some  convenience  in  the  way  of  obtaining  spe- 
cimens from  the  museum.  The  museum  of  the 
society  is  valuable,  in  some  respects,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  a lecture ; not  so  valuable  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  , 

3745.  My  question  is  not  so  much  as  to  the 
place  in  which  the  educational  functions  are  car- 
ried on,  as  to  the  management  of  them ; would 
you  place  any  of  them  in  any  way  upder  the 
direction  of  the  Royal  Society  01  Dublin? — 
Certainly  not;  on  account  of  its  fluctuating 
nature. 

3746.  Would  you  make  an  exception  as  re- 
gards a veterinary  school? — As  far  as  I under- 
stand the  subject,  I think  not.  I think  that  I 
should  leave  that  also. 

3747.  I daresay  you  are  of  opinion  that  the 


Exhibitional  Department  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  should  be  liberally  supported  by  the 
Government,  and  that  they  are  a valuable  body 
as  regards  exhibitional  purposes  ? — Certainly  • 
and  agricultural  purposes,  to  some  extent. 

3748.  You  would  be  disposed  to  advocate 
liberality  of  treatment  towards  the  Botanical 
Gardens  ? — Yes. 

3749.  And  also  towards  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  ? — Yes. 

3750.  And  towards  the  library  ? — Yes  for 
purposes  of  reference. 

3751.  With  regard  to  the  library,  you  are 
aware  that  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  have  certain  special  privileges  as  to  the 
power  of  taking  out  books? — Yes. 

3752.  And  are  you  of  opinion  that  those  privi- 
leges should  be  maintained  ? — I would  continue 
those  privileges,  but  only  as  to  the  members. 

3753.  But  inasmuch  as  the  library  is  aimost 
considered  to  be  supported  entirely  by  the  Go- 
vernment; that  is,  930  7.  in  each  year  is  the 
amount  supplied  by  the  Government  independent 
of  the  sums  advanced  by  the  Board  of  Work 
and  as  60  7.  is  the  amount  of  private  subscription, 
do  you  not  conceive  that  the  library  assumes 
the  complexion  of  a public  library? — Unquestion- 
ably on  this  ground ; but  the  right  is  so  small 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  denying. 

3754.  You  do  not  think  that  this  privilege  of 
taking  books  out  interferes  with  the  convenience 
of  the  public  ? — As  far  as  I can  judge,  not.  It 
is  not  abused,  and  it  is  not  much  used. 

3755.  I think  you  stated  in  a former  answer 
that  you  are  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — Certainly. 

3756.  W ould  you  place  it  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  museum  in  Jermyn-street,  or  would*you  ex- 
tend its  functions  and  make  it  more  of  an  in- 
dustrial school  of  instruction  ? — Certainly  ; an 
industrial  school,  in  fact,  on  an  improved  basis. 

3757.  With  regard  to  the  lectures  you  have 
spoken  of  (the  Dublin  lectures),  are  you  in  favour 
of  free  lectures  ? — That  is  a point  on  which,  in 
my  own  mind,  I have  a difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
conclusion.  There  are  certain  difficulties  on  both 
sides ; but  for  the  classes  intended  to  be* benefited 
the  free  lectures  should  be  continued. 

3758.  What  classes  do  you  mean? — Artisans, 
and  those  unable  to  pay  a fee  which  would  be 
worth  naming.  You  must  charge  a fee  which  is 
very  small  or  else  a large  fee. 

3759.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  imposition 
of  a small  fee  makes  men  more  particular  in 
their  attendance,  they  regarding  the  lectures  as 
something  they  have  invested  their  money  in,  and 
consequently  they  are  more  disposed  to  pay  at- 
tention to  them  than  if  they  were  simply  to  make 
them  a lounge,  free  of  charge  ? — That  is  quite 
the  case ; but  as  far  as  my  free  lectures  go,  I have 
never  found  the  slightest  difficulty  or  interrup- 
tion. 

3760.  You  attach  importance,  do  you  not,  to 
having  a number  of  persons  present  for  the 
purposes  of  study,  rather  than  a number  at- 
tending for  amusement? — Certainly.  I would 
rather  have  real  students  than  dilettanti. 

3761.  And  do  you  not  think  that  a small  fee 
would  be  more  likely  to  gain  the  end  to  which  I 
have  alluded  ? — I could  not  speak  decidedly  on 
that  point,  for  in  Dublin,  really  it  is  a difficult 
point  to  decide  whether  to  charge  a small  fee  or 
a large  one,  or  none  at  all.  My  own  impression 
is,  that  I would  admit  them  for  nothing.  I pre- 
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for  admitting  for  nothing,  or  charging  a fee  of  a 
sovereign  or  thirty  shillings. 

3762.  Mr.  O'Reilly. ] For  the  course? — For 
the  course. 

3763.  Chairman.']  As  you  were  not  disposed 
to  continue  educational  functions  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  I presume  you  are  of  opinion 
that  all  systematic  instruction  should  be  followed 
by  examinations  and  prizes  or  certificates  of 
competency  given  under  the  direction  of  one 
officer  responsible  to  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

3764.  I want  to  ask  you  about  the  provincial 
lectures.  Are  you  in  favour  of  them  ? — I have 
never  given  a course  of  provincial  lectures  but  I 
am  convinced  that  the  principle  is  a useful  one. 

37  65.  Are  you  a member  of  any  other  scientific 
societies  in  Dublin  ? — I am  a member  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  nearly  all  the  others. 

3766.  And  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ?— I am 
not  a member  of  that  ? 

3767.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  any  desire 
on  the  part  of  those  scientific  societies,  which  are 
subsidised  by  the  State,  that  all  parliamentary 
grants  in  aid  of  scientific  societies  in  Dublin 
should  be  included  in  that  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  inasmuch  as  the  council  of  that  society 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  making  the  repre- 
sentations which  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
might  render  proper  with  reference  to  them  ? — 
I am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion. 

3768.  Mr.  Waldron.]  You  said  that  most  of 
those  whom  you  observed  attending  lectures  were 
amateurs  ? — So  I should  say.  Of  course,  I have 
no  personal  knowledge. 

3769.  And  amongst  them  there  were  some 
schoolboys  ? — Apparently  so. 

3770.  t)o  you  not  think  it  likely  that  they 
went  there  for  instruction  more  than  for  amuse- 
ment ? — I should  hope  they  did. 

3771.  I collected  from  your  evidence  that  you 
thought  they  went  there  merely  for  amusement, 
by  your  calling  them  amateurs  ? — I meant  the 


grown-up  audience  would  be  more  or  less  ama- 
teurs. 

3772.  Is  it  not  likely  that  young  men  at  that 
time  of  life,  engaged  in  other  studies,  would 
acquire  a taste  for  different  matters  from  attend- 
ing the  lectures?— No  doubt;  and  probably  they 
did  so.  The  only  question  is,  whether  that  is 
the  body  you  intend  to  benefit. 

3773.  Although  there  are  a number  of  persons 
distinguished  in  literature  and  science  on  the 
council,  you  think  there  are  too  many  who  are 
not  so  distinguished,  to  allow  it  to  be  useful  as  a 
body  conducting  education? — I think  it  would 
be  liable  to  abuses  or  mistakes  possibly  on  ac- 
count of  its  conflicting  nature.  That  is  the  only 
objection  I have. 

3774.  Do  you  think  that  the  artizan  classes 
would  not  be  benefited  by  the  lectures  ? — My 
own  individual  opinion  would  be  not  to  have 
them  there.  I know  others  who  say  they  should 
be  there.  It  is  so  small  a thing  that  1 do  not 
think  it  influences  them. 

3775.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  for  1836  it  is  stated  that 
the  trial  was  made  of  requiring  payment  for 
attendance  at  the  lectures,  and  that  after  some 
time  it  was  found*  to  work  so  injuriously  that 
the  society  changed  the  rule  ? — I am  not 
aware  of  it.  I cannot  say  I am  aware  of  a 
fact  so  far  back.  It- is  a very  difficult  point  to 
determine. 

3776.  Sir  Colman  O'  Loghlen.]  Did  you  state 
that  the  privilege  of  taking  out  books  was  the 
only  privilege  the  members  had  in  connection 
with  the  library  ? — As  I recollect  it. 

3777.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  all  new  books  lay 
a month  in  a room  adjoining  the  library  ? — Yes. 

3778.  And  have  not  the  members  the  privilege 
of  reading  them? — Yes;  but  I think  they  are  the 
magazines,  periodicals,  and  60  on. 

3779.  All  the  magazines  and  all  the  new  books 
are  there  for  a month  ? — All  the  magazines ; but 
I do  not  often  read  them. 


Dr.  E.  Perceval  Wright,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


3780.  Chairman.]  You  are,  I think.  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 
— I am  Professor  of  Zoology. 

3781.  You  are,  I believe,  a Fellow  of  the 
University  ? — I am  not ; I am  a Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, and  a Member  of  the  Senate. 

3782.  And  a Member  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society? — Yes. 

3783.  And  one  of  the  Library  Committee  ? — 
Yes. 

3784.  Are  you  on  the  Natural  History  Com- 
mittee ? — I am  not  now  ; but  I have  been. 

3785.  Have  you  taken  much  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety?— Yes;  in  the  library  and  other  depart- 
ments, for  many  years. 

3786.  Have  you  taken  special  interest  in  the 
question  of  the  library  ? — Yes,  I have,  of  late 
years. 

3787.  How  was  the  library  founded  originally? 
— According  to  a report  given  into  the  society 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  I have  the  report, 
which,  I believe,  goes  into  the  matter  correctly, 
and,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I will  read  you 
two  or  three  lines : “ The  origin  of  the  library 
may  be  traced  similarly  as  follows : the  botanic 
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garden,  the  drawing  schools,  and  the  museum  of 
natural  history  having  been  used  as  educational 
establishments,  books  were  required  for  the  use 
of  the  teachers  and  students  generally ; and  Par- 
liament again  approving  of  its  establishment, 
voted  an  annual  sum  for  the  library,  including 
the  salary  of  the  librarian.  It  is  hence  to  be 
inferred  that  these  five  separate  institutions, 
namely,  the  museum,  school  of  art,  botanic  gar- 
den, laboratory,  library,  with  their  separate  staff 
of  professors,  masters,  and  attendants  are  so  many 
distinct  public  institutions,  but  are  placed  by  the 
Legislature  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.” 

3788.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  What  are  you 
quoting  from  ? — From  a report  handed  in  to  the 
society  in  July  1862,  signed,  “ Richard  Griffiths, 
Bart.,  John  R.  D’Olier,  E.  Senior,  T.  J.  Sidney, 

LL.D.” 

3389.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  present  consti- 
tution and  management  of  the  library? — It  is 
at  present  managed  by  a committee  of  1 1 and  a 
librarian. 

3790.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  selection  and  purchase  of  books  is  car- 
ried on  ? — The  books  are  selected  thus : first  of 
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Dr.  E.  P.  all,  any  member  can  recommend  any  book  to  the 
Wright.  library  committee,  and  the  committee  use  their 

own  discretion  in  paying  attention  to  the  rccom- 

13  June  mendation.  In  the  next  place,. the  committee 

1 864.  select  books  sent  in  by  the  booksellers  of  the  so- 

ciety from  time  to  time.  Of  course,  in  the  se- 
lection, the  library  committee  must  consult  the 
interests  of  the  members  as  well  as  the  public 
interest,  but  I think  that  the  interests  of  the 
public  are  very  largely  attended  to. 

3791.  Have  yon  any  objection  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  selection  is  carried  on  at  present  ? — 
No ; with  the  exception  that  a large  number  of 
books  selected  must  suit  the  present  wishes  of  the 
members,  the  library  being,  to  a large  extent,  a 
lending  library. 

3792.  And  because  it  is  a lending  library, 
you  think  that  there  may  be  certain  objections  to 
the  selection  of  the  books  ? — I do.  It  being  a 
lending  library,  necessitates  the  selection  of 
certain  volumes  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
selected. 

3793.  Do  you  object  to  the  principle  of  lending 
books  from  a public  library  of  this  description  ? 
— That  is  rather  a difficult  question.  It  being  a 
public  library  in  Dublin,  and  there  being  no  other 
public  libraries  in  any  of  the  provincial  towns,  I 
think  that  the  books  should  not  be  lent;  but  if 
there  were  libraries  in  the  provincial  towns,  as 
there  are  in  Germany,  there  woidd  not  be  the 
same  necessity  to  insist  on  that.  Nor  instance : in 
Berlin  I have  used  extensively  thelioyalLibfary ; 
but  then  there  are  other  provincial  towns  in 
Prussia  where  there  are  libraries,  and  they  lend 
books,  so  that  people  have  not  to  go  to  Berlin  to 
consult  books.  I have  known  instances  of  pro- 
fessors, especially  from  Galway  and  Cork,  who 
have  come  up  to  Dublin  to  consult  the  books, 
and  have  experienced  great  inconvenience  from 
the  books  which  they  required,  and  which  they 
saw  in  the  catalogue,  not  being  in  the  library. 

3794.  Mr.  O'Reilly.']  Have  you  known  in- 
stances of  that  yourself? — From  time  to  time,  I 
have  known  several  instances. 

3795.  Chariman.]  As  far  as  you  are  aware, 
are  there  many  books  lent  at  a time? — About 
four  weeks  ago,  I estimated  the  number  of  works, 
or  parts  of  works,  at  between  500  and  507 ; and 
I think  that  was  a fair  average,  for  it  was  a 
month  in  which  there  were  a fair  number  of  days 
in  which  members  could  take  out  books. 

3796.  And  you  think  it  a great  grievance  to 
people  from  the  country,  who  wish  to  examine 
the  books,  that  they  should  be  lent  out? — Yes; 
and  even  to  those  in  Dublin  who  wish  to  consult 
the  books. 

3797.  Are  books  of  reference  generally 
selected  ? — That  depends  very  much  on  what  the 
members  are  working  at.  If  they  are  on  scien- 
tific questions,  they  borrow  books  of  reference 
constantly  ; but  at  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  a book  of  reference  is.  When  I say 
books  of  reference,  I allude  to  parts  of  scientific 

• periodicals  continued  for  years.  These  might  be 
considered  books  of  reference  by  some,  and  not 
by  others. 

3798.  Have  you  ever  known  instances  in 
Dublin,  where  a series  of  books  that  would  be 
ordinarily  resorted  to  have  been  taken  out  by 
individuals,  and  kept,  not  merely  for  their  own 
use,  but  the  use  of  persons  associated  with  them  ? 
— From  time  to  time,  many  such  cases  are 
reported,  where  books  have  been  borrowed  out 
for  instruction.  In  one  case,  I recollect  books 


were  borrowed  for  the  instruction  of  a class,  in 
college.  The  borrower  was  what  we  call  a 
“ grinder,”  engaged  in  teaching. 

3799.  And  he  took  a series  of  books  from  the 
library  for  teaching  his  class? — Until  it  was 
found  out. 

3800.  Although  this  arrangement  may  be  a 
good  act  for  subscribers  in  Dublin,  do  you  think 
it  is  extremely  inconvenient  for  country  sub- 
scribers who  may  wish  to  come  up  and  have 
access  to  the  books? — Yes,  and  very  much  more 
so  for  persons  not  subscribing,  and  even  in  some 
instances  for  people  in  Dublin.  Not  a week  ago, 
a gentleman  engaged  upon  a subject  of  interest 
with  me  could  not  find  two  particular  volumes  in 
the  library,  for  they  were  lent  out. 

3801.  Dublin  has  no  public  library  except  this 
one  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society?  — No  true 
public  library. 

3802.  I presume  that  you  look  on  this  library 
as  a public  library  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
supported  by  the  Government  and  the  small 
amount  of  private  subscriptions  given  to  it? — I 
would  rather  say  that  I think  it  ought  to  be  a 
public  library,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  is  not 
yet  altogether  a public  library.  I think  that  it  is 
supported  altogether  by  the  Government,  but  the 
people  have  not  altogether  the  use  of  it. 

3803.  Then,  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be 
essentially  a public  library  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public? — Yes. 

3804.  And  you  are  aware  that  900 1.  is  paid 
by  the  Government,  whereas  63  Z.  is  the  whole 
amount  of  private  subscription  ? — At  the  same 
time,  by  a different  arrangement  of  the  accounts, 
one  might  say  that  the  whole  amount  is  paid  by 
the  Government. 

3805.  You  think  that  the  63  Z.  is  a part  allo- 
cation to  enable  the  members  to  have  special 
privilege  for  themselves  ? — One  might  look  on  it 
an  that  point  of  view ; but  I would  rather  regard 
it  as  a library  supported  by  public  grant. 

3806.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  witnesses 
that  this  practice  of  lending  out  books  is  analo- 
gous to  what  is  called  the  “ putting  aside”  system 
at  the  British  Museum.  That  is,  a reader  at  the 
British  Museum  may  have  certain  books  put  aside 
for  him.  Would  other  readers  have  the  same  in- 
convenience in  that  case,  from  non-access  to  the 
books,  that  persons  have  in  Dublin  from  the  books 
being  in  the  hands  of  members  ? — No ; when  a 

, member  boi'rows  a book,  he  keeps  it  for  a fort- 
night or  a month ; and  when  a book  is  put  aside 
at  the  British  Museum,  you  must  give  it  up  the 
moment  it  is  wanted.  I have  been  studying  in  the 
zoological  department  with  half-a-dozen  books  by 
my  side,  and  one  of  the  books  has  been  taken  away 
even  while  I was  actually  engaged  in  reading  it 
That  was  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  Dr. 
Gray,  the  zoological  director,  who  got  the  books 
for  me. 

3807.  Mr.  Panizzi  is  the  principal  librarian,  of 
the  British  Museum,  is  he  not? — Yes. 

3808.  Will  you  read  to  the  Committee  this 
letter  from  Mr.  P anizzi  (lianding  letter  to  Witness )? 
— It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Gregory. 

“ British  Museum, 

“ My  Dear  Sir,  * 13th  June  1864. 

“Books  are  put  aside  from  day  to  day  for 
readers  who  at  the  conclusion  of  their  day’s  work 
request  to  have  such  books  as  they  have  not  done 
with,  reserved  for  them ; but  if  any  person  ap- 
plies for  any  volume,  so  put  aside,  when  not 
actually 
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actually  in  use,  the  volume  is  at  once  transferred 
from  the  reader  for  whom  it  is  put  aside  to  the 
reader  that  asks  for  it.  Even  when  a reader  has 
before  him  in  the  reading-room  a number  of 
books,  and  a second  reader  wants  'particularly 
and  without  delay  any  of  these  books,  the  former 
reader  is  applied  to  and  requested  to  give  up  to  the 
reader  who  thus  pressingly  asks  for  any  volume 
which  he  does  not  actually  use  at  the  moment. 
Officers  who  happen  to  have  books  by  them, 
which  they  require  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  arc  obliged  to  give  them  up  at  once  when 
wanted  by  a reader.  There  is  a register  on  pur- 
pose for  these  transfers  of  books  from  one  person 
to  the  other.  I am  surprised  to  learn  that  such 
incorrect  statements  as  you  inform  me  of  are  cir- 
culated. 

“ Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

“A.  Panizzi. 

“ TV".  H.  Gregory,  Esq.,  M.r.” 

3809.  Judging  from  that  opinion,  I conceive 
that  you  are  not  of  opinion  that  there  is  any 
analogy  between  the  practice  of  putting  aside  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  lending  out  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ? — Rot  the  slightest. 

3810.  With  regal'd  to  the  admissions,  are  you 
aware  of  any  steps  having  been  taken  by  any  of 
the  librarians  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to 
make  the  library  more  accessible  to  the  public  ? 
— The  present  librarian  had  adopted  a plan  that 
certainly  tended  to  make  the  library  as  useful  as 
it  could  possibly  be  made  to  a large  section  of  the 
public.  Shall  T lay  that  plan  before  the  Com- 
mittee ? 

3811.  Do  so,  if  you  please?  — First  of  all, 
when  a new  regiment  was  sent  to  Dublin, 
admissions  were  sent  to  the  colonel,  the  president 
of  the  mess,  and  all  the  officers.  When  a man- 
of-war  .arrived,  the  same  course  was  pursued ; 
petty  officers,  and  non-commissioned  officers  also 
were  admitted  if  recommended  by  their  colonel 
or  captain.  It  was  the  same  with  a clergyman 
who  had  the  cure  of  souls.  By  that  I mean  a 
clergyman  controlled  by  a bishop,  or  the  elders 
or  members  of  his  congregation.  Parishioners 
were  admitted  when  they  brought  a letter  signed 
by  the  clergyman,  and  under-graduates  from 
Trinity  College  on  an  order  from  their  tutor.  At 
that  time  the  library  of  the  University  was  not  open 
to  under-graduates.  This  practice  was  stopped  by 
a bye-law,  which  “ states  that  the  librarian  shall* 
not,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  or  as  a member  of  the 
society,  if  he  be  one,  have  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing visitors  to  the  library.” 

3812.  Who  is  the  librarian  you  allude  to? — 
Mr.  Colliss. 

3813.  When  was  that  resolution  passed? — It 
was  adopted  by  the  library  committee  on  the 
5th  of  December  1856,  and  confirmed  by  the 
council  on  the  11th  of  December  1856. 

3814.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  any  objec- 
tions to  the  librarian  having  the  power  of  grant- 
ing admissions? — I see  none;  but  at  the  same 

- time  by  his  having  large  powers  of  admission 
he  did  away  with  one  of  the  great  privileges  of 
the  members,  and  it  was  naturally  objected  that 
if  a member  had  a aright  to  introduce,  and  the 
officer  also  had  that  right,  parties  would  never 
hunt  up  the  members,  but  would  go  to  the  libra- 
rian, because  he  was  always  at  the  library. 

3815.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a convenience  to 
go  to  the  librarian  instead  of  hunting  up  a 

0.69.  ’ 


member? — Yes,  and  as  a fact  there  were  then 
cornets  and  corporals  reading  there,  and  such  men 
as  one  does  not  see  now. 

3816.  With  .regard  to  the  test  of  admission, 
would  you  be  disposed  to  extend  it  or  confine  it 
to  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — I 
would  let  any  respectable  person  read  in  the 
library.  I do  not  wish  you  to  understand  that 
any  respectable  person  could  not  get  in  now,  be- 
cause if  he  likes  to  go  to  some  trouble  he  can. 

3817.  You  would  allow  members  of  the  Society 
to  give  admission  ? — They  have  that. 

3818.  But  would  you  wish  that  that  privilege 
should  be  still  continued  ? — Certainly. 

3819.  Then  you  would  also  give  the  power  of 
admission  to  the  librarian  ? — I would  give  power 
of  admission  to  the  librarian  and  I think  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage. 

3820.  With  regard  to  the  applications  to  be 
made  to  the  librarian,  do  you  think  a recom- 
mendation from  a couple  of  householders  in 
Dublin  sufficient? — There  is  a difficulty  in  that. 
If  it  is  only  in  Dublin  the  librarian  might  know 
who  were  householders  and  who  were  not,  but  in 
the  case  of  a person  from  Galway  or  Cork  the 
librarian  cannot  be  supposed  to  know  who  are 
householders  there. 

3821.  Therefore,  you  would  not  have  the  ad- 
mission to  rest  on  recommendation  of  two  house- 
holders?— I think  it  might  be  just  as  difficult  for 
a person  from  Galway  to  get  an  introduction  to  a 
householder  in  Dublin  as  to  a member  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society. 

3S22.  If  an  application  was  handed  to  the 
librarian  from  an  officiating  clergyman  of  any 
denomination,  would  you  consider  it  a good  test  ? 
— Yes ; or  if  signed  by  any  magistrate  of  Ireland, 
who  would  be  known  to  be  such  by  looking  at 
the  list 

3823.  Do  you  consider  it  a matter  of  great 
importance  that  the  librarian  should  be  able  at 
once  to  act  on  any  proper  application? — Cer- 
tainly ; upon  his  own  discretion. 

3824.  Then  I gather  from  your  evidence,  with 
regard  to  the  library,  that  the  present  system  of 
lending  out  books  is  calculated  to  be  exceedingly 
inconvenient  to  persons  in  tire  country? — Cer- 
tainly. 

3825.  And  the  privileges,  such  as  they  are, 
are  chiefly  of  use  to  persons  in  the  town  ? — The 
privileges  of  lending  out,  certainly. 

3826.  Mr.  Lefroy.'\  If  the  privilege  of  reading 
was  extended,  would  not  the  privilege  of  lending 
out  be  more  objectionable? — I am  against  that 
altogether;  I am  against  lending  out  a single 
book. 

3827.  Sir  Colman  O’Loghlcn.']  At  what  hour 
■is  the  Library  in  Dublin  open? — Under  the 
c6rrection  of  Dr.  Steele,  I would  say  from  eleven 
till  five,  and  in  the  evening. 

3828.  Chairman .]  Are  you  acquainted  with 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I 
am  acquainted  with  it  intimately. 

3829.  That  was  founded  by  special  Act  of 
Parliament,  too  ? — By  special  Act  of  Parliament 
The  report  says : “ The  origin  of  the  present 
Museum  of  Natural  History  may  be  similarly 
traced  to  Parliament,  by  Act  32  George  3,  chap- 
ter 14,  an  extensive  collection,  known  as  the 
‘ Leskean  Collection,’  was  purchased  by  the 
same  authority,  the  whole  being  entrusted  to  the 
society ; in  whose  hands,  owing  to  the  liberality 
of  Parliament  and  the  extent  of  private  donations, 
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tin.-  eabiuet  grew  into  the  present  extensive 
Museum  of  Natural  History.” 

3830.  Are  the  collections  of  fossils  extensive  ? 
— The  palaeontological  collection  is  extensive. 

3831.  Have  they  any  economic  collection? — The 
botanical  collection  is  small, but  facilities  are  given 
by  the  botanical  garden  to  enlarge  it  to  a great 
extent.  There  are  many  specimens  of  economic 
interest  connected  with  the  mineralogical  collec- 
tion ; for  example,  instead  of  having  pieces  of 
iron  ore,  we  have  it  in  its  different  stages,  such  as 
pig-iron,  and  so  on.  I think  another  arrange- 
ment of  that  collection  would  make  it  a valuable 
economic  one,  and  each  mouth  adds  to  its  value, 
in  consequence  of  the  presentations  that  are 
made. 

3832.  The  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  is  also 
economic  ? — One  half  consists  of  the  museum  of 
economic  zoology,  geology,  aud  botany. 

3833.  The  Government.,  therefore,  is  subsi- 
dising two  institutions,  which  really  and  practi- 
cally, though  not  ostensibly,  have  the  same 
bearing? — That  is  my  impression,  to  a very  great 
extent. 

3834.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  ? — Most  un- 
desirable. 

3835.  To  which  institution  do  you  think  these 
economic  collections  should  be  confined  ? — I think 
the  economic  collections  would  be  more  practi- 
cally valuable  along  with  the  general  collections. 
The  practical  difficulty  is  whether  specimens 
when  presented  are  to  go  to  the  economic  0*  to 
the  general  collection ; it  is  hopeless  to  imagine 
that  if  such  did  go  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
they  would  be  sent  on  to  the  Industrial  Museum. 

3S36.  Why  do  you  say  “ hopeless  ” ? — As  it  is 
at  present  constituted,  there  never  has  been  such 
a transfer  ; but  it  would  save  much  Government 
money  if  the  two  museums  were  in  connection 
one  with  another. 

3837.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  it  is 
advisable  that  both  collections  should  be  placed 
under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I am  6trongly 
of  opinion  that  a public  museum  ought  not  to  be 
under  any  private  body ; and  when  I talk  of  the 
transfer  of  the  economic  museums,  I do  not  talk 
of  its  transfer  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  at 
present  constituted. 

3838.  What  transfer  do  you  contemplate  ? — A 
transfer  to  a national  museum,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Government. 

3839.  Is  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  open  of  an  evening? — Never  as  a museum. 
The  building  might  have  been  open  on  one  or  two 
occasions. 

3840.  Is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  open  of 
an  evening  ? — When  it  is  in  order  I think  it  is  de- 
sirable. At  present,  perhaps  it  is  not. 

3841.  Is  it  much  out  of  order  now? — At  pre- 
sent it  is  in  a fair  state  of  order,  but  hardly  so 
interesting  to  the  public  as  to  make  it  desirable 
to  open  it  in  the  evening.  The  Museum  is  fairly 
arranged.  It  is  well  floored  and  partly  cased. 
There  are  a large  number  of  specimens  in  it, 
and  the  specimens  that  are  there  are  quite  avail- 
able for  study ; but  it  would  require  additional 
specimens  to  make  it  useful  to  the  public. 

3842.  With  regard  to  the  gardens ; are  you 
acquainted  with  the  Botanical  Gardens  ? — I 
know  them,  and  have  constantly  visited  them. 

3843.  We  have  been  told  that  certain  private 
days  are  set  apart  for  study,  and  that  on  those 
private  days  which  are  so  set  apart  for  study, 
members  have  the  right  of  entering,  not  'only 


themselves,  but  of  giving  admissions  to  other 
persons  ? — They  have. 

3844.  Are  the  gardens  much  thronged  at  that 
thne  so  set  apart  for  study  ? — Sufficiently  so  to 
do  away  with'  the  idea  of  their  being  private  days 
for  study.  On  a private  day  for  study,  in  mv 
idea,  none  should  come  but  those  who  were  study- 
ing botany  practically.  This], takes  place  on  Satur- 
days until  two  o’clock.  Taking  the  average  of 
Saturday  week,  more  than  200  students  were 
there  under  charge  of  their  tutors.  Students 
were  there  from  the  classes  of  the  professors  of 
botany  in  the  different  medical  schools,  aud  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

3S45.  When  you  say  that  on  Saturdays  the 
gardens  were  set  apart  till  two  o’clock,  do  you 
mean  that  the  members’ admission  was  suspended? 
— Members  could  get  in,  but,  owing  to  the  war- 
dens being  open  at  eight  o’clock  and  closing  at 
two  o’clock,  there  were  but  few  of  them. 

3846.  On  the  private  days  would  you  limit  the 
admission  to  members,  or  exclude  the  members 
altogether  ? — I think  two  days  would  be  sufficient 
•for  study,  and  I would  limit  it  to  the  students 
until  a certain  hour. 

3847.  Would  you  not  allow  members  them- 
selves the  right  of  admission,  provided  they  did 
not  extend  it  to  others  ? — I do  not  think  it  would 
much  matter ; the  members  would  not  go  there, 
at  8 o’clock. 

3848.  Mr.  Lefroy.\  Would  you  keep  up  that 
early  hour  ? — Yes  ; I think  botany  appears  to  be 
always  studied  at  an  early  hour. 

3849.  Chairman.'}  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
that  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should  be 
suppressed  or  amalgamated  with  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  ? — I think,  as  an  educational  body,  it 
would  be  seriously  against  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land, generally,  if  it  should  be  done  away  with. 

3850.  Do  you  consider  that  this  is  a right  view 
of  the  position  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry : 
that  it  is  distinct  from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
in  being  a public  institution,  supported  wholly 
by  public  funds  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  di- 
rected by  a scientific  head  responsible  to  the 
Government,  administered  by  scientific  men  se- 
lected on  the  grounds  of  fitness  ; do  you  think 
that  a fair  representation  of  the  state  of  it  ? — I 
think  it  a fair  representation  of  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  as  at  present  established. 

3851.  And  you  think  it  a proper  composition 
for  an  educational  institution  ? — Yes  ; but  I think 
it  more  or  less  hampered  by  having  the  Museum 
to  take  charge  of. 

3852.  You  would  remove  the  Museum  alto- 
gether from  it? — Yes. 

3853.  Is  tills  description  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  correct,  that  it  is  composed  of  a number 
of  subscribing  members,  and  is  consequently  a 
private  society,  with  certain  specific  privileges, 
governed  by  a body  varying  in  its  character,  and 
having  no  scientific  head  directly  responsible  to 
Government ; are  you  of  opinion  that  that  is  a 
correct  description  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? 
— I think  it  is  rather  a fair  description. 

3854.  If  that  be  a correct  description,  do  you 
think  that  is  such  a body  as  any  industrial  func- 
tions should  be  entrusted  tp  ? — Certainly  not ; 
I am  against  entrusting  any  educational  functions- 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

3855.  Is  there  anything  in  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland  which  renders  it  advisable  that  the 
technical  and  scientific  instruction  .of  that  country^ 

which 
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which  is  paid  for  by  the  State,  should  be  entrusted 
to  a body  of  private  gentlemen  rather  than  to  a 
scientific  institution,  such  as  we  have  in  Eng- 
land?— No;  it  is  decidedly  against  the  interests 
of  the  Irish  people. 

3856.  Under  these  circumstances,  would  you 
recommend  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  may 
be  relieved  of  those  educational  functions,  for  the 
management  of  which  it  is  not  specially  adapted  ? 
— I would  say  yes,  of  “ all.” 

3857.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  some 
educational  functions  which  might  be  left  to 
them,  such  as  a veterinary  school  and  a profes- 
sorship of  agricultural  chemistry? — My  own 
private  opinion  is,  that  I am  very  much  inclined  to 
take  away  from  them  every  educational  office,  and 
to  allow  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland 
to  have  the  V eterinary  School : I would  not  give  it 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  for  fear  it  might 
become  something  more  by-and-bye;  I would 
take  every  educational  function  from  them.  I 
do  not  know  how  far  a professor  of  comparative 
physiology  in  a veterinary  college  might  not 
become  a professor  of  human  physiology.  I 
have  attended  veterinary  colleges  in  France,  and 
have  always  found  it  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  teaching  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  human  physiology. 

3858.  Under  the  head  of  Zoology? — Under 
the  head  of  Comparative  Anatomy ; therefore  I do 
not  think  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  have 
any  schools  whatever. 

3859.  As  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  the 
Garden,  and  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  a 
library,  would  you  be  disposed  to  recommend 
that  that  part  of  the  institution  should  be  libe- 
rally dealt  with  ? — Certainly ; but  I have  given 
in  evidence  that  I think  it  desirable  to  remove 
the  Museum  from  Stephen’s-green,  and  amal- 
gamate, it  with  the  general  collection;  and  then  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Gardens,  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum,  and  the  Library  under  Government 
charge,  as  three  great  national  departments  for 
Ireland ; that  is  to  say,  that  there  should  be  a na- 
tional institution,  consisting  of  a national  library, 
a national  botanical  garden,  and  a national  mu- 
seum, the  national  library  as  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum ; the  gardens  as  at  New,  and  the  museum  as 
at  the  British  Museum.  The  educational  staff 
at  Stephen’s-green,  being  a Government  body, 
could  avail  themselves  of  any  assistance  from  the 
other  Government  body  which  would  have  charge4 
of  the  museums. 

3860.  You  object  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
as  being  directed  by  a council  whose  members 
are  conflicting  and  have  no  individual  respon- 
sibility ; has  any  instance  ever  come  under  your 
notice  in  which,  if  there  had  been  individual 
responsibility,  injustice  might  have  been  avoided? 
— I think  many  cases,  from  time  to  time,  have 
occurred,  in  which,  had  there  been  individual 
responsibility,  things  would  have  been  done  that 
were  not  done  because  of  this  divided  respon- 
sibility. As  to  one  particular  case,  I might  say 
I feel  strongly;  it  is  the  case  of  one  of  the  Socie- 
ty’s professors,  in  which  I do  not  think  justice 
was  done,  but  in  which  it  probably  would  have 
been  done  if  it  had  been  under  Government  con- 
trol, or  that  of  one  single  individual. 

3861.  Whose  case  do  yon  refer  to  ? — Professor 
Schouler. 

3862.  State  the  case  to  the  Committee? — I 
will  state  it  very  briefly.  Before  the  Irish 
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Industrial  Museum  was  established,  Proiessor 
Schouler  was  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  in  a letter 
from  the  Board  of  Trade,  seemed  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  Professor  Schouler  was  an  old  man, 
and  stated  that  from  the  very  advanced  age  of 
Professors  Schouler  and  Davey,  and  their  great 
scientific  attainments,  he  would  recommend  that 
their  salaries  should  be  continued,  and  that  they 
should  remain  as  professors  of  the  society.  I think 
it  was  in  order  to  give  them  their  salaries,  as  the 
Government  could  not  give  them  a pension. 
They  were  to  receive  the  salaries,  but  no 
additional  duties  were  put  on  them.  Professor 
Schouler  was  only  49,  which  I do  not  consider 
an  advanced  age.  In  the  course  of  four  years. 
Professor  Schouler,  being  unable  to  lecture  by 
reason  of  ill-health,  was  excused  on  a medical 
certificate  from  his  duties  until  he  was  recovered. 
My  impression  was  that  the  committee  gave  him 
leave  of  absence  until  he  reported  that  he  was 
able  to  carry  on  his  own  lectures.  Two  years 
afterwards,  Professor  Schouler  was  ordered  back. 
He  came  back,  and  proved  to  be  physically  unable 
to  stand  for  five  minutes,  still  less  to  lecture  for 
an  hour,  and  the  alternative  was  given  to  him  of 
appointing  a locum  tenens  or  resigning.  The 
appointment  of  a locum  tenens  he  submitted  to, 
but  I think  he  should  have  appointed  him  Jiimself, 
or  have  given  the  names  of  two  or  three  for  the 
council  to  select  from.  I think  the  case  of  hard- 
ship was  taking  half  his  salary  to  pay  that  locum 
tenens,  and,  in  the  next  place,  appointing  a gentle- 
man to  lecture  whom  he  did  not  suggest  to  the 
committee ; because,  had  he  beeu  allowed  to  do 
what  other  professors  do  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
or  Dublin,  he  would  not  necessarily  have  been 
deprived  of  half  his  salary.  He  would  have  ap- 
pointed a gentleman  who  would  have  acted  for 
him  for  nothing,  as  often  occurs  with  other  pro- 
fessors. 

3863.  You  do  not  think,  if  it  had  been  under 
a responsible  head,  who  would  have  been  brought 
to  task,  that  such  a case  would  have  happened  ? — 

I think  not. 

3864.  You  only  give  that  as  one  illustration  ? 
— Only  as  one  ; perhaps  the  worst  I could  give. 

3865.  Sir  Etlioard  Grogan .]  You  put  it  for- 
ward as  your  strongest  evidence? — Yes. 

3866.  Have  you  any  other  eases  which  you 
wish  to  mention? — There  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  directors  of  the  museums  are  tied  up  in 
the  way  of  exchanging  specimens.  Owing  to 
their  having  a committee  whom  they  must  con- 
sult, and  without  whose  advice  they  can  do  no- 
thing, they  have  great  difficulty  in  exchanging 
specimens.  That  is  a difficulty  I have  expe- 
rienced. 

3867.  Chairman.']  As  regards  the  exchanging 
of  specimens,  did  you  find  that  the  Natural  History 
Committee  interfered  in  any  degree  with  the  super-1' 
intendent  having  charge  of  the  collections? — With- 
out wishing  to  pledge  the  piofessors  of  Queen’s 
College  to  the  exact  truth  of  the  following  state- 
ment, I give  it  as  my  impression  that  the  whole  of 
the  three  professors  of  natural  history  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  and  myself  find  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  exchanges,  even  when  it  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  do  so,  be- 
cause of  the  mixed  management ; that  is  to  say, 
the  director  cannot  give  us  his  word  that  the 
exchange  shall  be  carried  out  unless  he  has  con- 
sulted the  committee,  who  meet  once  a month, 
and  who  might  wish  to  have  a report  on  the 

E E 4 matter. 


Dr.  E.  P. 
Wright. 

13  June 
1864. 
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Dr.  E.  P.  matter.  In  one  instance  £ had  to  wait  two 
Wright.  months  for  a specimen,  and  in  the  meantime  I 

had  to  go  to  Vienna,  and  all  interest  in  getting  it 

13  June  was  lost.  I carry  on  exchange  with  the  Queen’s 
iSb'4.  Colleges,  and  if  I have  specimens  in  duplicate 
I give  them  a choice.  I would  as  soon  go  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  on  account  of  my  personal 
friendship  for  the  director,  if  I had  the  choice. 

3868.  I understand  the  director  is  hampered 
by  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

3869.  And  that  is  one  of  the  abstract  objec- 
tions. that  superintendents  of  the  different  de- 
partments are  hampered  by  the  actions  of  fluc- 
tuating committees  ? — Yes.  Had  it  been  in  the 
Irish  Industrial  Museum,  I would  have  had  Sir 
Robert  Kane’s  word,  and  made  the  exchange  at 
once. 

3870.  Is  the  attendance  atthe  committees  irre- 
gular?— I think,  considering  the  valuable  time 
of  the  members,  the  attendance  is  very  regular. 
As  far  as  the  committees  of  the  library  aud  natural 
history  are  concerned,  I think  that  they  are  very 
regular. 

3871.  You  are  a lecturerunder  the  Committee 
of  Lectures  ? — I was  some  years  ago,  but  I am 
not  now. 

3872.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  giving  lectures? 
— Yes,  in  the  University. 

3873.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  the  lecture 
system*pursued  under  the  Committee  of  Lectures? 
— I was  once  on  the  staff,  and  delivered  a course 
of  lectures. 

3874.  How  long  ago  ? — It  was  either  1858  or 
1859;  I think  1859. 

3875.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a course  of  scientific 
lectures  to  be  entirely  free,  or  accompanied  by 
some  small  nominal  contribution  ? — Might  I ask 
what  you  mean  by  scientific  lectures  ? 

3876.  I mean  a course  of  scientific  lectures  in- 
tended for  the  artizan  class? — I presume  such 
as  are  delivered  in  Jermyn-street.  There  would 
be  a larger  audience  if  they  were  free ; but  I do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  absolute  objection  to 
a very  small  fee,  simply  to  test  the  interest  'taken. 
I do  not  think  that  there  is,  practically,  any  ob- 
jection. 

3877.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a small  fee 
should  be  imposed  for  testing  the  interest  taken 
in  the  lectures? — Individually,  I think  some  lec- 
turers would  rather  have  a large  audience,  and  in 
that  case  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  the  fee. 

3878.  What  do  you  mean  by  a small  fee? — It  is 
hard  for  a University  man  to  say ; I am  not  fami- 
liar with  the  charges  at  Jermyn-street,  or  the 
Museum.  I hardly  know  what  would  be  a small 
fee  or  a large  fee. 

3879.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  all  systematic 
instruction  which  is  followed  by  examinations  and 
prizes  for  certificates  of  competency,  should  be 
given  under  the  direction  and  control  of  one 

> officer  responsible  to  the  Government? — I think 
so. 

3880.  With  regard  to  provincial  lectures  under 
the  Committee  of  Lectures  in  Ireland,  are  you 
favourably  disposed  to  them  ? — I think  that  they 
are  very  valuable. 

388 1.  We  have  lately  heard  from  an  intelli- 
gent witness.  Professor  Sullivan,  that  he  attaches 
importance  to  these  provincial  lectures,  but 
objects  to  the  system  of  examination  that  accom- 
panies them.  Do  you  agree  with  him  or  differ 
from  him  there  ? — Do  you  mean  the  system  of 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  or  of 
the  special  teaching? 


3882.  What  I may  call  a tutorial  addition  to  the 
lecture  ? — I think  that  it  inflicts  some  hardship 
on  the  lecturer,  but  1 think  it  does  good  to  the 
audience,  if  I may  judge  from  the  result  of  the 
examination  in  my  own  individual  case.  I had  a 
large  class,  to  whom  I had  to  give  an  extra  hour 
three  days  a week,  and  I must  confess  that  I had 
to  commence  with  this  class  at  A,  B,  C.  My 
teaching  them  could  not  be  compared  for  a mo- 
ment with  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  theatre 
on  the  lecture  nights.  It  had  the  same  basis 
but  in  detail  it  was  different. 

3883.  I presume,  from  your  former  answer 
that  you  are  not  in  favour  of  the  present  com-* 
plex  system  under  a committee,  but  you  would 
have  these  provincial  lectures  given  under  one 
head,  responsible  to  the  Government? — Yes;  un- 
der, I think,  the  same  head  that  manages  the 
educational  staff  of  the  Ii’ish  Industrial  Museum. 

3884.  And  from  your  knowledge  of  Dr.  Sydney, 
the  able  and  efficient  Secretary  to  the  Committee 
of  Lectures,  you  would  gladly  see  him  attached 
to  the  Institution  which  would  have  charge  of 
these  lectures?  — Yes,  if  he  got  an  adequate 
salary. 

3885.  I understand  that  you  -would  wish  to  see 
the  whole  of  the  500/.,  part  of  which  has  been 
expended  in  the  salary  of  the  Secretary,  expen- 
ded in  increasing  the  number  of  provincial  lectures 
throughout  Ireland,  accompanied  by  an  adequate 
salary  for  the  Secretary  ? — I think  that  the 
number  might  be  advantageously  increased,  and 
I think  it  better  to  take  the  provinces  more  or 
less  in  order.  There  is  at  present  an  uncer- 
tainty where  the  lectures  are  to  be  delivered; 
but  that  would  be  a matter  of  detail  for  the 
director,  on  w'hich  it  would  be  better  for  me  not 
to  enter.  With  reference  to  the  paleontological 
collection  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  I would 
like  to  go  more  into  detail.  The  paleontological 
collection  is  in  some  instances  unique,  and  of 
great  value,  and  whilst  these  portions  do  not  clash 
with  the  collection  in  the  Irish  Industrial  Museum, 
they  would  supplement  that  collection.  The  col- 
lection of  Arctic  fossils  is  nowhere  else  more 
complete  than  at  the  Museum ; but  I would  have 
it  as  a supplementary  collection  in  the  common 
National  Museum.  . If  we  had  one  Museum,  I 
do  not  think  that  there  could  be  any  objection 
on  the  part  pf  the  geological  survey.  I think  if 
the  director  of  the  survey  wished  to  have  some 
specimens  of  fossils  collected  by  his  orders  named, 
all  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  send  to  the 
National  Museum,  and  then  the  director  would 
name  them,  and  would  have  the  specimens  to 
distribute  either  in  his  own  Museum,  in  any  other 
Government  Museum,  or  to  exchange. 

3886.  Sir  Ethoard  Grogan .]  I understood  you, 
in  answer  to  a question  from  the  Chairman,  to 
say  that  you  thought  the  collection  should  be 
transferred  to  the  National  Institution  under  the 
control  of  the  Government,  but  not  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ? — The  Irish  Industrial  Mu- 
seum. 

3887.  The  geological  collection  at  present 
located  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  you 
say,  you  would  recommend  being  transferred  to 
the  National  Museum,  and  not  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ? — Certainly. 

3888.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  it  ought 
to  be  transferred  from  the  Irish  Industrial  Museum 
to  that  projected  establishment  ? — I think  so. 

3889.  Your  object  is  to  establish  a general 
mu8eum,.of  which  that  collection  should  form  a 

. .part  ? 
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part? — Of  which  that  collection  should  form  a 
part,  as  representing  for  the  greater  part  Irish 
geology. 

3890.  Do  you  go  so  far  also,  as  to  say  that  the 
Natural  History  Collection,  at  present  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  should  be  transferred  to 
the  National  collection? — It  should  form  its 
nucleus. 

3891.  It  should  form  part  of  the  intended 
National  collection  ? — Certainly. 

3892.  And  taken  from  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — I was  regarding  it  as  even  now  a Na- 
tional collection  as  founded  by  Act  of  Parliament, 

T and  purchased  by  public  money. 

3893.  You  mean  to  transfer  it  from  the  custody 
and  care  of  those  who  at  present  have  it,  viz., 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  that  it  should 
form  part  of  the  National  collection  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

3894.  Do  you  mean  also  that  the  collection,  at 
present  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  central  body  ? — The 
economic  collection,  yes. 

3895.  Your  object  is  to  establish  one  large 
National  institution,  in  which  all  the  present  col- 
lections should  be  collected  in  one  building? — 

3896.  You  stated  that  there  were  constant 
additions  being  made  to  the  collection  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  by  donations  ? — By  dona- 
tions. 

3897.  Are  additions  made  by  purchases?  — 
There  may  be  small  additions  from  time  to 
time. 

3898.  Am  I justified  iu  saying  “ very  small  ” 
purchases  ? — As  a rule ; from  time  to  time  some- 
what large  purchases  have  been  made,  but  as  a 
rule  they  have  been  small. 

3899.  And  the  increase  of  the  Museum  is 
entirely  owing  to  donations  ? — And  the  pur- 
chases. 

3900.  But  the  purchases  have  been  limited? — 
Sometimes  they  have  purchased  largely,  i.e., 
according  to  their  means. 

3901.  Liberally? — I have  not  been  to  the 
Committee  when  they  could  do  so. 

3902.  Previous  to  those  large  purchases? — I 
say  that  they  are  large  according  to  their  means. 

3903.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — I mean 
that  a purchase  of  40/.  would  be  very  large, 
according  to  their  means,  though  it  would  be  a 
bagatelle  at  the  British  Museum. 

3904.  Were  the  Committee  the  parties  who 
made  the  purchases  ? — Yes. 

3905.  And  must  they  have  had  special  reasons 
to  induce  them  to  purchase  ? — They  always  have. 

3906.  And  they  considered  it  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  a valuable  acquisition  for  the  society? 
— Yes,  and  the  objects  being  a public  desiderata. 

3907.  Did  the  increase  principally  arise  from 
donations  ? —Principally. 

3908.  I presume  the  donations  made  to  the 
society  by  those  who  gave  them  were  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  popularity  and  usefulness 
of  the  body  ? — I do  not  quite  agree  in  that.  I 
think  many  donations  were  made  by  men  who 
used  to  give  them  because  it  was  the  only  public 
Museum  in  Ireland.  I have  been  the  means  of 
obtaining  presentations  from  my  friends,  but  I do 
not  think  the  fact  of  its  being  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ever  entered  their  minds. 

3909.  Is  there  a collection  of  similar  objects  in 
the  College? — Yes. 

3910.  And  do  you  superintend  them?— Yes; 
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as  professor  I havS  the  Museum  of  Zoology  under 
my  superintendence. 

3911.  Do  you  get  many  donations? — Of  late 

ears  I have  not ; in  the  course  of  past  years  we 

ave  had  many,  but  I have  not  encouraged  them, 

ours  being  a small  collection,  and  it  being  a great 
trouble  to  take  care  of  things  that  are  not 
wanted. 

3912.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  and  of  the  members  personally, 
have  you  any  doubt  that,  as  a body,  it  is  popular 
in  the  country  ? — I think  the  country  knows  com- 
paratively but  little  of  it ; a member  may  be  popu- 
lar in  his  own  distinct  as  a country  gentleman.' 

3913.  I ask  you  whether,  as  a body,  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  can  be  considered  popular  or  un- 
popular in  Ireland  ? — I could  not  answer  one  way 
or  another,  although  I have  had  extensive  com- 
munication with  the  north  of  Ireland ; I never 
heard  whether  it  was  unpopular  or  popular 
there. 

3914.  Is  it  a fact  that  the  members  of  this 
society  come  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  ? — I should 
say  so. 

3915.  And  is  not  their  becoming  members  of 
the  society,  in  the  first  place,  evidence  that  they 
approve  of  it? — I know  that  many  gentlemen 
become  members  of  it  for  philanthropical  pur- 
poses; for  obtaining  admissions  for  their  friends 
to  the  library,  or  sending'  up  people  from  the 
country  towns  with  orders. 

3916.  They  join  lor  philanthropical  purposes, 
because  they  consider  it  a useful  body  to  the 
country? — Because  they  could  be  of  a certain 
amount  of  use  to  their  friends  by  joining  it. 

3917.  And  from  the  number  of  country  gen- 
tlemen joining  it  with  that  view,  can  you  say  if 
it  is  popular  or  unpopular? — I do  not  know.  If 
you  were  to  ask  me  if  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
were  popular,  I should  not  know. 

3918.  I ask  is  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  popu- 
lar or  unpopular  ? — W ell,  I will  say  popular,  but 
I really  do  not  know  which. 

3919.  The  constitution  of  the  society  you  are 
perfectly  aware  of? — Yes. 

3920.  Are  you  aware  of  the  projected  consti- 
tution?— Yes,  as  by  the  new  printed  charter. 

3921.  Are  you  aware  of  the  alterations  pro- 
posed in  the  constitution  of  the  society,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  examination  of  the  Treasury 
Commissioners  ? — I am. 

3922.  And  are  yon  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
changes  ? — Yes. 

3923.  Will  the  changes  modify  your  opinion 
that  the  constitution  of  the  society  is  attended 
with  possible  prejudice  to  the  public  ? — I am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  will  not  tend  to  improve 
the  society. 

3924.  Will  you  explain  yourself? — We  will 
presume  the  case  of  the  council  dismissing  an 
officer,  and  an  indignation  meeting  being  held  on 
such  a dismissal — I am  supposing  tins  to  be 
possible — the  very  next  time  that  the  committee 
are'elected,  none  are  elected  on  it  who  will  not 
put  back  the  officer,  and  I do  not  think  that  it 
would  ‘conduce  to  the  harmony  of  the  society  to 
leave  so  much  in  the  council’s  power,  when  the 
members  might  act  in  force,  and  practically  put 
out  the  committee  at  the  end  of  three  years  and 
put  in  a new  one. 

3925.  Would  not  the  possible  prejudice  to. the 
public  which  you  infer  from  the  existing  consti- 
tution of  the  society,  be  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
head  having  the  power  positively  to  decide  upon 
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any  point  not  to  be  got  rid  of? — I do  not  think  I 
said  that  the  public  had  any  prejudice  against 
them. 

3926.  You  said  that  there  might  be  a possible 
prejudice  to  the  public  ? — I said  a possible  preju- 
dice against  them. 

3927.  No,  a possible  prejudice  to  the  use  or 
convenience  of  the  public  from  the  constitution 
of  the  society.  What  do  you  mean  ? — If  I used 
the  words,  I should  like  to  know  the  context. 
What  I meant  by  possible  prejudice  to  the  pub- 
lic, was  possible  detriment.  For  example,  if  the 
books  were  not  there  when  the  public  went.  I 
use  prejudice  in  the  sense  of  detriment. 

3928.  You  have  illustrated  your  interpretation 
of  the  word  “prejudice”  by  the  lending  of  the 
books? — I give  it  as  a possible  detriment;  but  if  I 
am  not  right,  I would  use  this  word  detriment  in- 
stead of  prejudice,  unless  you  use  the  two  words 
as  synonymous. 

3929.  Is  that  the  only  instance  in  which,  in 
your  judgment,  a prejudice  or  detriment  to  the 
public  would  arise  from  the  constitution  of  the 
society  ?—  I have  named  another  possible  detri- 
ment to  the  public,  and  that  is  the  more  or  less  ham- 
pered condition  of  the  directors  of  the  different 
departments. 

3930.  That  is  your  interpretation  of  prejudice  ? 
— That  is  my  interpretation  of  prejudice. 

3931.  You  have  a eouncil  like  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society,  under  the  new  constitution,  with 
power  to  assent  to,  or  dissent  from  exchange ; 
would  that  objection  be  removed  ?-r-It.  depends 
upon  the  arrangements,  of  which  I know  nothing 
now.  The  council  might  meet  once  a month,  and 
I see,  then,  no  difference  between  the  committee 
and  the  council ; I would  rather,  indeed,  have  a 
committee,  because  a committee  is  supposed 
better  to  understand  the  matter.  I do  not  quite 
understand  as  to  what  position  the  directors 
would  hold  their  offices  in  reference  to  the  new 
council. 

3932.  You  object  to  the  books  being  lent  out, 
because  of  the  prejudice  that  might  arise  to  the 
public  through  a book  that  some  individual  wished 
to  consult  being  lent  out? — Yes. 

3933.  Do  you  allude  to  any  particular  instances 
within  your  own  knowledge  ? — Several  within  my 
own  knowledge.  I cannot  at  this  moment  give 
the  date  of  the  lending  or  the  volume  of  the  book; 
but  I have  gone  to  get  books,  in  company  with 
a colleague,  and  have  not  been  able  to  find  the 
books  in  the  library.  My  friend  was  only  in 
Dublin  for  a day  or  two,  and  I consider  it  was 
to  his  detriment  not  finding  the  books. 

3934.  Did  you  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the 
library  committee  or  the  council?— I had  no 
reason  to  do  so.  The  book  had  only  been  out  a 
legitimate  length  of  time;  but  such  a thing  is 
liable  to  arise  on  every  occasion. 

3935.  I understand  that  the  “grinder  ” in  col- 

lege -took  the  books  for  instructing  his  class ; 
how  long  were  the  books  out  ? — The  one  I took 
a note  of  was  out  about  three  weeks.  • * 

3936.  Did  you  take  any  step  to  bring  it  under 
the  notice  of  the  council  or  committee  ?-*-I  had 
no  occasion  to  do  so,  as  he  had  a right  to  keep 
the  books  four  weeks. 

3937 . And  the  period  allowed  had  not  expired  ? 
— No. 

3938.  Why  wa^  the  privilege  recalled  ? — I 
never  said  that  the  privilege  was  recalled. 

§939.  But  you  objected  to  the  use  of  the  pri- 
vilege in  this  particular  instance  ?— -Because  the 


works  were  on  practical  engineering,  and  were 
used  by  him  to  save  buying  what  I consider  his 
stock-in-trade.  I do  not  think  that  a public 
library  should  have  its  volumes  used  as  drawino-- 
material  say  for  an  engineering  class. 

3940.  Were  the  volumes  injured? — From  my 
knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  gentleman  in 
question,  I should  say  certainly  not. 

3941.  Was  it  a high  class  ? — A middle  class  of 
book. 

3942.  Were  they  expensive  books  ? — Not  very 
expensive. 

3943.  He  thought  proper  to  borrow  from  the 
society  to  assist  his  class ; what  objection  do  you, 
see  to  that  ? — I hardly  think  that  public  money 
should  be  spent  to  assist  any  member  of  the 
public  to  the  detriment  of  the  others. 

3944.  But  what  is  the  detriment?— It  was 
asked  for,  and  the  librarian  discovered  that  it  was 
out. 

3945.  You  instanced  the  case  of  Mr.  Scouer, 
as  a case  of  injustice,  which,  in  your  judgment, 
arose  from  the  existing  constitution  of  the  society, 
and  which,  had  there  been  some  individual  re- 
sponsibility, would  not  have  occurred  ? — Possibly 
would  not  have  occurred. 

3946.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  the  society  would  have  altered  that  case 
in  any  shape  whatever  ? — I am  afraid  not. 

3947.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  that  in  the 
report  it  was  alleged  that  he  could  have  super- 
annuated, and  that  he  was  allowed  to  retire  on  a 
salary,  because  -there  were  no  means  of  giving 
him  a pension  ? — That  is  my  impression ; Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair’s  language  was,  that  they  were  to 
take  the  salaries,  and  perform  no  increased  duties 
on  account  of  advanced  age. 

3948.  You  have  given  us  the  age ; was  there  a 
mistake  in  Dr.  Playfair’s  statement  in  that  re- 
spect?— There  was. 

3949.  Would  there  be  a superannuation  in 
regal'd  to  his  bodily  infirmities  ?— Both  Profes- 
sors were  eminently  deserving  of  it. 

3950.  But  at  the  time  the  minute  of  Dr.  Play- 
fair’s was  written,  were  they  in  that  state  of  health 
that  they  could,  without  prejudice  to  themselves 
or  the  public,  continue  their  lectures  ? — I think 
one  was  more  or  less  incapacitated  by  iil-healtb, 
and  the  other  by  age,  from  delivering  lectures. 
That  was  recognised  by  the  Government.  The 
Government  did  not  wish  to  transfer  them  to  the 
new  establishments. 

3951.  I believe  that  Dr.  Scouer  retired  to 
Aberdeen? — To  Glasgow. 

3952.  Was  he  afterwards  employed  in  any 
scientific  pursuits,  or  public  occupations  there  ? — 
From  time  to  tune  his  health  got  better,  and  now 
and  then,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  I understand 
that  he  gave  short  lectures  to  a small  society  in 
Glasgow. 

3953.  Was  he  naming  a collection  there  for 
them  ? — I do  not  consider  it  so ; but  I could  not 
say  positively. 

3954.  Do  you  know  that  the  fact  that  Pro- 
fessor Scouer  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  un- 
dertake the  duties,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  that  was  the  reason 
why  they  asked  him  to  return,  and’  fulfil  his 
duties  ? — If  the  society  was  informed  that  he  was 
able  to  attend,  the  easiest  way  would  have  been 
to  get  a medical  certificate,  which  they  did  m 
Dublin.  He  was  physically  incapable  when  in 
Dublin. 

3955-  I object  that  when  he  was  called  for,  he 
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should  have  sent  a medical  certificate  ? — I object 
that  they  did  not  find  out  whether  he  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  in  Scotland,  aud  so  brought  him 
over  to  his  detriment. 

3956.  Here  is  a society  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland  finding  an 
officer,  drawing  money  from  them,  engaged  in 
public  business  in  Scotland,  do  you  not  think 
they  discharged  their  duty  in  asking  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  local  duties? — I think  the  Government 
intended  no  lectures  to  be  delivered  by  these  pro- 
fessors, as  they  might  be  antagonistic  to  those  de- 
livered in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  They 

* did  not  wish  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  the  Dublin 
Society. 

3957.  Aud  do  you  think  the  society  went 
beyond  its  province  through  an  over  zeal  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  public  in  asking  this 
gentleman  to  come  back  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

3958.  Were  they  right? — I think  they  were 
wrong  in  a:  king  him  to  come  across  without  first 
finding  out  if  he  were  iu  sufficient  good  health. 
I do  not  think  it  was  so  much  over  zeal. 

3959.  If  they  found  a professor,  drawing  his 
annual  salary,  able  to  perform  duties  in  another 
country,  was  it  natural  that  they  should  ask  him 
to  come  home  ? — I do  not  think  so  if  I under- 
stood it  was  given  to  him  in  place  of  super- 
annuation. 

3960.  Why  do  you  say  that? — Because  when 
the  Government  did  not  take  the  professor  to 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  allowed  them 
to  stay,  it  was  because  they  could  not  super- 
annuate them. 

3961.  That  is  the  inference  you  draw? — Yes, 
and  it  was  certainly  the  understood  inference 
drawn  at  the  time  by  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Natural  History  Committee. 

3862.  It  appears  that  in  this  instance  the 
committee  or  Dublin  Society  pressed  their  power 
of  asking  the  professor  further  than  you  think 
they  ought  ? — Yes.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
it,  when  they  allowed  him  to  go  away  until  his 
health  was  restored,  I think  they  should  have 
seen  that  it  was  restored  before  they  brought  him 
back. 

3963.  When  Professor  Scouer  received  the 
summons  to  come  back  did  he  send  any  certificate 
of  his  inability  to  do  so  ?— I am  not  aware  that  lie 
did ; such  facts  are  all  recorded  in  the  society’s 
books. 

3964.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  natural 
for  Professor  Scouer  to  have  said  he  was  not 
able  to  return,  or  that  the  work  was  such  as  he 
could  not  perform  without  injury  to  his  health, 
than  that  the  Dublin  Society  should  take  steps 
in  the  matter?— It  is  the  course  I would  have 
adopted  myself.  1 would  have  stated  I was  not 
sufficiently  recovered ; but  at  this  moment  I am 
not  aware  of  the  wording  of  the  letter  of  Pro- 
fessor Scouer. 

3965.  Did  he  write  any  letter  at  all? — I do  not 
know. 

3966.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  he  did? — 
No.  My  impression  is  that  he  did  not. 

3967.  If  he  did  not  write  to  state  his  inability, 
is  it  not  natural  that  the  society  should  ask  him 
to  come,  when  they  found  he  was  doing  duty  for 
other  societies  ? — I think  so. 

3968.  If  he  did  not  intimate  his  unfitness  to 
come  over  and  attend  to  his  functions,  the  fault 
was  with  him  and  not  the  society  ? — The  fault  of 
going  back  ? 

3969.  The.  fault  of  non-intimation  of  his  in- 
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ability  did  not  rest  with  them,  but  with  him? — 
Certainly. 

3970.  And  consequently,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  resume  his  duties,  they  were  really 
acting  within  their  province  and  fulfilling  their 
duty  to  the  public? — Yes,  in  that  sense  ; but  the 
great  case,  of  hardship  was  the  appointing  and 
paying  of  a locum  tenens  for  him. 

3971.  We  will  go  step  by  step.  You  put  to 
us  a broad  proposition ; but  we  will  take  it  more 
in  detail.  You  alleged  that  the  great  injustice 
practised  by  the  Dublin  Society  was  the  taking 
one  half  of  his  salary  and  giving  it  to  a deputy  to 
do  his  duties  ? — That  he  was  uot  appointed  by 
him  himself. 

3972.  Are  you  sure  you  are  correct  in  that 
statement,  or  that  you  are  aware  of  the  facts  at 
all? — I am  well  aware  of  the  facts,  and  I think  I 
may  state,  on  Professor  Soouer’s  authority,  and 
that  of  his  friends,  that  the  deputy  was  not  ap- 
pointed by  him. 

3973.  And  the  salary  ? — As  to  the  salary,  Pro- 
fessor Scouer  gave  up  half. 

3974.  Are  you  clear  upon  that? — It  is  my 
impression ; I have  not  gone  into  this  case  with 
sufficient  care  to  get  the  exact  dates  and  other  par- 
ticulars ; I state  merely  the  general  effect  accord- 
ing to  my  impression. 

3975.  You  stated  it  as  a fact? — Not  as  to 
dates. 

3976.  I have  not  asked  you  as  to  auy  date 
whatever.  You  recolleet  saying  that  one-  half  of 
Professor  Scoucr’s  salary  was  taken  away  from 
him  and  given  to  the  deputy  ? — My  impression 
is  that  the  salary  was  150/.,  ami  that  50 /.was 
takeu  from  him.  That  is  not  half. 

3977.  Fifty  pounds  was  taken  from  him  to 
give  to  his  substitute  ? — If  I said  half,  it  was  an 
error  of  mine. 

3978.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  salary  the 
Dublin  Society  paid  him ; was  it  200  /.  a year  ? 
— If  you  will  let  me  refer,  I will  tell  you ; but 
my  present  impression  is  150 1.  (after  referring  to 
papers ),  150/. 

3979.  At  all  events  it  was  not  one-half? — If  I 
said  one-half  it  was  a mistake. 

3980.  You  said  so  half-a-dozen  times.  Your 
objection  resolves  itself  into  this : that  a substi- 
tute not  appointed  by  himself  was  paid  out  of 
his  salary  ? — That  he  was  paid  out  of  his  salary. 

3981.  That  gentleman  got  50/.  a year?— 
Fifty  pounds  a year. 

3982.  Did  you  know  him?— Yes,  personally. 

3983.  Is  he  a competent  man  in  his  position  ? 
— I think  so;  but  that  is  a question  I need  not  go 
iuto. 

3984.  Your  objectiou  is  that  he  was  not  nomi- 
nated by  Professor  Scouer? — My  objection  is 
that  Professor  Scouer  had  to  give  up  a certain 
portion  of  his  income  for  the  payment  of  a locum 
tenens,  and  was  not  allowed  to  appoint  him. 

3985.  Was  it  any  part  of  their  bargain  what- 
ever that  he  was  to  appoint  his  successor  or  locum 
tenens  ? — I do  not  suppose  any  bargain  was  made. 

3986.  I do  not  ask  that;  was  it  any  part  of 
the  bargain  ?— I know  nothing  about  auy  part  of 
the  bargain  ; but  simply  I consider  it  wrong  that 
part  of  his  salary  should  have  been  given  to  a 
locum  tenens  he  did  not  appoint ; but  I do  not 
wish  to  answer  questions,  as  to  any  bargain 
between  Professor  Scouer  and  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 

3987.  Were  the  facts  that  on  the  proved  ina- 
bility of  Professor  Scouer  the  society  said,  “ we 
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Dr.  E.  P.  must  have  some  person  to  perform  your  duties, 
Wright.  and  you  will  appropriate  50 1.  a year  to  his  pay- 

inent  ? — That  would  be  essentially  what  I have 

13  June  stated,  I think. 

1864.  3988.  I ask  you  only  as  to  the  fact,  was  that 

not  the  fact  ? — I think  so. 

3989.  Then  the  society  selected  a gentleman  in 
every  respect  competent  and  trustworthy,  and 
you  object  to  that?— I do  object  to  their  exer- 
cising educational  functions  which  they  need  not 
have  done,  and  it  was  understood  that  Professor 
Scoucr  was  to  enjoy  his  150  Z. 

3990.  But  they  aid  and  do  now  exercise  educa- 
tional functions? — They  do. 

3991.  Would  it  be  right  of  them  to  allow  a 
gentleman  to  lecture  of  whose  competency  they 
had  not  any  certainty? — When  a professor  is 
asked  to  appoint  a locum  tetiens  in  the  University, 
he  does  so  by  handing  one  or  two  names  to  the 
governing  body,  and  they  select  the  most  desi- 
rable. I still  think  that  the  proper  way. 

3992.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with 
Professor  Scouer  ? — There  is  no  personal  intimacy 
between  us,  but  I am  familiar  with  his  writings. 

3993.  Have  you  seen  him  since  this  transac- 
tion ? — Since  the  arrangement,  I have  only  seen 
him  when  he  was  going  away. 

3994.  Did  he  then  make  any  complaint  of  the 
way  in  which  he  had  been  treated  by  not  being 
allowed  to  appoint  his  locum  tenens  ?— He  made 
none  to  me,  because  I had  no  conversation  with 
him;  but  I am  aware  that  he  did  make  such 
complaints  to  his  more  intimate  friends.  I only 
knew  him  as  a man  of  science. 

3995.  Did  Professor  Scouer  make  any  appli- 
cation, or  claim,  or  right  to  nominate  his  locum 
tenens  ? — I cannot  answer  as  to  that. 

3996.  And  yet  you  complain  of  injustice  when 
you  are  not  aware  of  the  facts  ? — Because,  if  I 
myself,  from  ill  health,  cannot  deliver  my  lectures, 
I never  claim  the  right  to  appoint  a locum  tenens, 
but  should  forward  the  names  and  ask  which  will 
be  agreed  to. 

3997.  Did  Professor  Scoucr  take  that  course? 
— My  impression  is  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  do 
so,  because  when  the  arrangement  was  ma<te  that 
he  was  to  give  up  part  of  his  income,  the  Society 
said  they  would  appoint  the  locum  tenens. 

3998.  Did  he  ever  claim  the  right  to  appoint 
his  locum  tenens  ?— I do  nbt  think  he  did,  or  that 
he  had  the  right. 

3999.  If  he  never  claimed  the  right  he  could 
not  be  refused  it? — Certainly.  It  may  have  been 
taken  out  of  his  power  to  make  the  claim. 

4000.  Have  you  any  reason  for  thinking  so?— 
That  is  my  impression. 

4001.  State  your  grounds? — Professor  Scouer 
knew  there  was  an  advertisement  put  in  the 
Dublin  papers  that  there  would  be  an  election  for 
a locum  tenens,  and  he  thought  it  better  not  to 
protest  against  it. 

4002.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  he  never 
made  the  application  ?— I do  not  think  he  made 
an  application. 

4003.  Did  he  ever  claim  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating his  locum  tenens  ? — Ho,  nor  would  I.  I 
would  send  the  names  in  if  I was  asked  to  do  so. 

4004.  With  regard  to  the  exchange  of  speci- 
mens, you  think  the  complicated  arrangements  of 
the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  are  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interests? — Yes. 

4005.  Would  you  give  to  professors  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  or  of  any  other  society, 
power  to  exchange  without  reference  to  the  Com- 


mittee or  those  connected  with  the  disposing  of 
the  property  of  the  society,  or  the  directors  of 
the  department?— I would  give  the  director  of 
a department  discretionary  power  to  exchange 
for  the  benefit  of  the  department. 

4006.  And  who  is  to  judge  of  the  benefit? 

If  you  have  no  confidence  in  the  director  there 
is  no  one  else  you  could  have  confidence  in. 

4007.  Are  you  alluding  to  any  particular  in- 
stance of  this  complicity  of  exchange  ? — Yes,  I 
have  found  it  my  own  experience,  and  also  with 
the  museums  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  The  com- 
plication is  so  great  that  they  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  overcome  it,  and  therefore  the  Dublin* 
Society  are  the  losers. 

4008.  Therefore,  because  the  directors  have 
not  the  power  of  exchanging  without  consulting 
any  member  of  the  society,  either  the  committee, 
or  the  council,  you  think  that  rule  wrong  ? — The 
council  give  the  director  a certain  amount  of 
responsibility.  I would  give  him  a certain  further 
amouut,  and  would  say,  “if  you  have  a large 
number  of  specimens  of  no  use  to  you,  and  you 
have  the  power  of  exchanging  them  for  what  are 
of  use,  do  so.”  I can  see  no  difference  between 
that  and  a power  to  purchase  specimens. 

4009.  Does  he  invest  the  money  without  the 
previous  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  com- 
mittee?— To  a certain  extent.  He  is  allowed 
what  is  called  “ petty  cash  ” for  the  purchase  of 
certain  specimens. 

4010.  But  there  is  nothing  of  serious  amount? 
— J udging  in  my  own  situation,  I consider  that  I 
could  by  exchanging  small  specimens  do  much 
more  than  if  I had  to  consult  the  committee 
every  month.  I do  not  think  we  should  give  the 
director  all  the  control,  but  some  discretion  in 
small  things.  I presume  in  difficult  cases  he 
would  await  ultimate  orders. 

4011.  As  to  absolute  delivery  of  specimens 
exchanged? — In  the  case  I referred  to,  it  was 
absolute  exchange.  He  had  more  of  the  specimens 
than  he  could  use,  and  I asked  him  for  some  for 
which  I was  to  give  him  certain  others  of  which 
I had  several. 

4012.  You  wished  the  specimens  to  complete 
your  own  collection? — Yes,  and  to  give  him 
something  to  complete  his. 

4013.  And  it  was  an  advantage  more  or  less  to 
you  to  get  it? — Certainly. 

4014.  And  in  consequence  of  tire  delay  arising 
from  the  necessary  reference  to  tiro  committee 
you  lost  it  ? — If  you  ask  for  my  own  motive,  I 
would  not  go  before  the  committee  to  ask  whether 
what  I gave  was  worth  5s.  Id.,  and  what  I got 
was  only  worth  5 s.  6 J d. 

4015.  That  was  your  motive? — I did  not  con- 
sider that  the  committee  could  judge. 

4016.  How  is  there  to  be  any  check  if  the 
director  is  to  be  allowed,  without  consulting  any 
one,  to  dispose  of  the  property  entrusted  to  him  ? 
— Because  he  has  to  use  his  own  discretion. 

4017.  That  is  not  the  question:  how  is  there 
to  be  any  check,  if  the  director  is  to  be  allowed, 
without  consulting  any  one,  to  dispose  of  the  pro- 
perty entrusted  to  him  ? — In  the  first  place,  he  is 
bound  to  give  a return  of  every  thing  that  comes 
into  his  possession,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a 
check  upon  every  thing  that  goes  out  of  his  pos- 
session. 

4018.  Are  any  of  the  committees  ever  sum- 
moned for  particular  purposes  ? — The  committee 
I am  on  meets  twice  a month ; the  natural  his- 
tory committee  meets  once  a month. 

4019.  And 
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4019.  And  you  thought  there  was  so  much  in- 
convenience from  meeting  once  a month  that  you 
did  not  proceed  with  the  exchange? — In  this 
case  I did  not,  as  I had  to  be  in  Vienna  in  a 
fortnight,  and  could  not  wait  for  the  second  meet- 
ing. 

4020.  Could  the  director  have  summoned  a 
special  meeting,  if  necessary? — If  I had  asked 
him  as  a personal  favour  he  would ; but  I ques- 
tion whether  I would  ask  him  to  summon  a com- 
mittee for  what,  I think,  he  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  do  himself.  I object  to  more  interference 
than  I have ; if  the  specimens  I had  were  of 
<Vteat  importance,  I should  not  make  the  exchange 
without  authority.  If  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  I would  do  it  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility. If  it  was  a question  of  exchanging  one 
recent  half-penny  for  another  half-penny  in  the 
British  Museum,  for  instance,  I would  do  it,  but 
if  it  was  a matter  of  two  gold  coins  I would 
wait. 

4021.  The  director,  if  he  thought  fit,  might 
have  summoned  a meeting  of  the  committee,  and 
did  not  ? — He  might ; but  I do  not  know  the 
number  of  days. 

4022.  You  have  been  on  the  committee,  have 
ou  not? — Yes,  but  I do  not  recollect  the  num- 
er  of  days. 

4023.  If  lie  might  have  summoned  the  com- 
mittee in  three  days,  and  did  not  do  so,  is  it 
not  an  inference  that  he  did  not  think  the  exchange 
desirable? — I should  be  sorry  to  draw  the  in- 
ference. 

4024.  What  inference  do  you  draw? — There 
might  be  a dozen  inferences ; but  the  only  in- 
ference I draw  is  that  he  did  not  summon  the 
committee,  because  it  was  during  the  summer, 
and  members  might  be  out  of  town,  but  a 
dozen  other  things  might  strike  him,  or  it  might 
not  have  been  of  sufficient  importance. 

4025.  You  did  not  ask  him  to  summon  the  com- 
mittee?— No. 

4026.  And  you  did  not  consider  it  of  sufficient 
importance  ? — I said  to  him,  “ Will  you  give  me 
so  and  so  for  so  and  so.”  He  said,  “ I would 
willingly  do  so  if  I could,  but  I do  not  know  if  I 
dare  clo  it  until  I summon  the  committee.”  My 
answer  was,  “ If  you  wait  to  summon  the  com- 
mittee I will  not  trouble  you.”  I exchanged 
the  specimens  with  Queen’s  College  Museum, 
Belfast. 

4027.  After  this  communication  and  admission 
that  the  specimen  was  valuable,  he  did  not  take 
the  step  of  summoning  the  committee  ? — He  did 
not,  and  he  mty  have  considered  what  I have 
stated  to  you  was  sufficient  to  induce  him  not  to 
summon  the  committee.  I did  not  wish  him  to 
summon  a committee  to  consider  a question  of  a 
bird. 

4028.  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  pay- 
ment of  a small  fee  to  the  lectures  would  be  desi- 
rable ; do  you  consider  3 s.  or  4 s.  a small  fee  to 
be  payable  by  students  in  the  systematic  class  ? — 
I do  ; but  the  difficulty  I had  was,  what  people 
should  pay,  of  whom  I knew  nothing.  A small 
fee  in  the  University  is  one  thing,  but  it  might 
be  large  for  other  classes,  of  which  I have  no 
experience. 

4029.  I understand  that  between  3 s.  and  4 s. 
is  the  amount  paid  by  the  students  to  be  admitted 
into  the  classes  of  systematic  instruction  ? — I con- 
sider it  a small  fee. 

4030.  Is  not  that  the  practice  at  this  moment  ? 

0.69. 


— I believe  the  fees  are  large  in  the  practical 
classes. 

4031.  Classes  for  special  instruction  subse- 
quently ? — In  the  chemical  classes,  I believe,  they 
are  larger. 

4032.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  fees  at 
Jermyn-street  ? — Not  of  my  personal  know- 
ledge. 

4033.  Do  you,  I ask? — My  memory  does  not 
enable  me  to  go  into  detail.  I have  asked  from 
motives  of  curiosity,  but  do  not  recollect  suffici- 
ently to  answer  your  question. 

4034.  Do  you  know  if  they  are  more  or  less 
than  the  fees  payable  in  Ireland? — I have  no 
reason  for  knowing,  except  that  the  audiences  are 
of  a rather  higher  class  than  in  Ireland. 

4035.  Do  you  know  that  in  Dublin  there  was 
a small  fee  of  6 d.  recommended  ? — I am  aware  of 
that  fact. 

4036.  Does  the  small  fee  you  have  alluded  to 
mean  the  6 d.,  or  the  3s.  or  4s.  ?— Three  shillings 
or  4 s.  for  the  course,  I think;  it  was  a kind  of 
entrance  fee;  I consider  3s.  or  4s.  not  too  much 
for  a course  of  scientific  lectures. 

4037.  Would  you  let  any  attend  who  did  not 
pay  the  fee  ? — I would  not  let  them  attend  strictly 
scientific  lectures. 

4038.  Would  you  confine  the  provincial  lec- 
tures to  scientific,  or  general  popular  lectures  ? — 
To  popular  lectures,  I think,  without  fee. 

4039.  Provincial  lectures  in  the  country  ? — 
The  rule,  I believe,  is  to  charge  a small  fee  on 
admittance,  and  have  different  classes. 

4040.  Who  received  the  fee  ? — My  impression 
is  that  it  is  the  secretary  of  the  institute  that 
receives  the  fees,  but  where  it  goes  to  I do  not 
know. 

4041.  Does  not  part  of  it  go  to  the  lecturer? — 
The  lecturer  gets  a certain  sum  for  his  lectures, 
but  whether  this  goes  to  him  or  not  I do  not 
know. 

4042.  Whether  the  local  body  who  get  the 
lecturer  charge  any  fee  or  not,  the  lecturer  gets 
no  part  of  it,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  ? — 
I recollect  that  the  lecturer  gets  a certain  sum  of 
money  from  the  committee  of  lectures;  and  I 
believe  they  give  it  plus  a certain  sum  obtained 
from  the  Local  Institute  to  the  lecturer,  but  this 
point  I imagine  can  be  easily  determined  else- 
where. 

4043.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  personal 
attendance  and  teaching  of  the  lecturer  to  the 
pupils  who  attend  are  highly  desirable  and  useful  ? 
— I think  it  a doubtful  matter ; we  do,  no  doubt, 
impart  a certain  amount  of  instruction,  but  you 
actually  cause  the  professor  to  undertake  the  two 
duties  of  delivering  a course  of  lectures  to  adults 
and  to  juniors ; and  to  discharge  the  duties  cor- 
rectly lie  must  teach  them  differently. 

4044.  He  gives  a popular  lecture  to  those  who 
chose  to  attend  it? — On  the  evenings  I lectured 
popularly,  I found  that  having  free  lectures  for 
classes  wishing  to  learn  things,  I should  teach 
them  some  facts,  but  should  not  make  them  too 
scientific. 

4045.  During  the  time  these  popular  lectures 
were  not  going  on,  you  were  giving  special  in- 
struction to  people  who  wanted  their  difficulties 
solved  ? — Who  wanted  to  go  in  for  prizes. 

4046.  And  they  required  the  assistance  of  the 
professor  on  points  of  difficulty  ? — I was  instructed 
to  do  so  by  the  committee,  and  I did  so. 

4047.  Was  such  a system  found  to  work  well 
or  ill  ? — In  my  individual  case  it  worked  well. 

P p 3 4048.  It 


Dr.  B.  P. 
Wright. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


Dr.  E.  P.  4(j  1-8.  It  entailed  labour,  and  perhaps  incon- 
JVright.  venience  to  the  professor,  but  it  was  beneficial  to 

the  students  ? — I think  so.  The  gentleman  who 

13  june  examined  them  (a  professor  from  Dublin)  thought 
1864.  that  this  was  an  important  part  of  the  lecture 
system,  and  I acquiesce  in  that. 

4049.  Did  you  apply  for  the  appointment  of 
provincial  lecturer,  or  was  it  given  to  you  ? — It 

. was  given  to  me. 

4050.  After  you  accepted  it,  was  it  understood 
that  this  was  to  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  lec- 
turer ? — When  I was  told  that  I was  appointed, 
I asked  what  were  the  duties,  and  I discharged 
them. 

4051.  Though  they  were  . a little  burdensome, 
you,  individually,  made  no  objection  ? — No. 

4052.  Nor  could  any  objection  be  raised  by  a 
professor  to  anything  so  reasonable? — No;  I 
think  the  amount  of  good  they  would  do  ought 
to  prevent  their  making  any  objection  to  the 
tediousness  of  it. 

4053.  You  have  a strong  feeling  against  lend- 
ing books  from  the  library,  and  you  have  stated 
instances  in  which  disappointment  has  been 
caused  to  gentlemen  by  not  obtaining  the  books. 
That  is,  I believe,  one  of  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  remaining  privilege  belonging  to  members  of 
the  society  ? — They  have  certain  other  privileges, 
such  as  a right  of  admission  to  any  shows ; but  I 
myself  consider  that  is  the  most  essential  privi- 
lege they  have.  Others  might  consider  the  right 
to  go  to  exhibitions  and  the  shows. 

4054.  Is  there  any  admission  of  the  public  to 
the  shows? — I believe  always,  on  payment  of 
certain  sums.  • 

4055.  What  sums? — They  vary,  I believe, 
according  to  the  show.  If.  there  is  an  exhibition 
in  Dublin  all  members  are  free. 

405 G.  What  do  the  public  pay  ? — My  im- 
pression is  that  it  is  a guinea  for  the  season,  but 
I have  not  been  there  myself. 

4057.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  advantages  of 
membership,  in  your  own  case,  of  being  admitted 
to  the  show  would  in  any  way  determine  your  be- 

■»  coming  a member  ? — Not  in  my  own  case^because 
I do  not  go. 

4058.  As  far  as  other  members  are  concerned, 
do  you  think  it  influences  them  in  becoming  or 
not  becoming  members  ? — Taking  large  numbers 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  I think  my  answer 
is,  that  they,  almost  universally,  join  it  simply 
for  philantbropical  purposes,  as  the  only  society  in 
Ireland  for  doing  certain  things. 

4059.  The  society  is  very  useful,  and  that  is 
the  motive  for  joining  it? — It  is  a society  for 
doing  certain  good  to  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  they 
join  it. 

4060.  But  the  mere  object  of  getting  into  the 
show  gratuitously  wOuld  not  be  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  them  to  join? — In  my  own  case  it  would 
not ; and  of  others  I could  name,  it  would  not. 

4061.  Is  not  the  lending  of  books  the  only 
privilege  attended  with  advantage  to  the  mem- 
bers and  their  families,  particularly  if  they  are  of 
a literary  character? — Yes;  and  I can  adduce 
the  case  of  my  getting  books  from  the  Berlin 
Royal  Library  as  a great  advantage. 

4062.  When  you  were  at  Berlin,  you  did  not 
entertain  the  same  objections  to  lending  books 
that  you  do  now  ? — I object  in  this  case,  because 
though  it  is  an  advantage  to  members  and  their 
families,  that  does  not  compensate  for  the  loss  it 
is  to  Ireland  generally ; and,  as  a member,  I do 


not  think  of  myself,  but  of  the  great  good  to  be 
conferred  on  the  people  of  Ireland. 

4063.  When  books  are  lent  in  Berlin  from  the 
library,  is  that  a great  advantage  to  you  ? — Yes  • 
but  it  was  a case  where  there  was  no  correspond- 
ing detriment,  because  all  the  provincial  towns  in 
Prussia  have  the  same  works.  I mean,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  a town  in  Prussia  corresponding 
to  Belfast,  you  would  have  the  same  book  that 
you  would  in  Berlin. 

4064.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  system  of 
lending  books  in  England? — There  are  large  in- 
stitutions, like  the  British  Institution,  which  lend 
books,  but  I am  not  aware  of  any  library  sub- 
sidised by  the  Government. 

4065.  I did  not  say  subsidised  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Are  you  aware  of  the  principle  in  this 
country  of  lending  books  from  large  libraries. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  their  being  lent  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ?— Yes. 

4066.  Arc  you  aware  that  it  is  highly  valued v 

—Yes.  . 

4067.  And  that  they  lend  many  books  at  a 
time  ? — Yes,  a boxful,  any  distance,  and,  practi- 
cally, for  any  time. 

4068.  And  would  not  any  inconvenience  that 
you  suppose  arises  from  the  Dublin  Society 
lending  hooks  arise  from  that?  — It  does  not 
exist  merely  because  the  Oxford  and  British 
Museum  libraries  are  so  nearly  alike,  that  one 
may  be  consulted  if  the  book  is  not  in  the  other. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  direct  detriment.  The 
Cambridge  library  is  only  on  a gigantic  scale 
what  the  University  of  Dublin  lending  library  is 
on  a small  scale  ; in  addition  to  the  large  library 
they  have  a small  lending  library. 

4069.  And  they  have  adopted  it  because  it  was 
of  the  greatest  advantage  in  making  books 
known  ? — That  is  in  Dublin. 

4070.  I am  speaking  of  Cambridge?— I believe 
it  is  kept  up  simply  because  it  was  oue  of  the 
privileges  of  the  University. 

4071.  Is  it  highly  prized? — It  is  highly  prized 
by  some,  but  by  others  it  is  not. 

4072.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  is  most  use- 
ful to  the  members  ? — No  doubt ; and  it  saves 
the  expense  of  keeping  a library. 

4073.  Would  not  any  inconvenience  that  might 
result  from  the  absence  of  books  be  found  in  both 
cases  alike  ? —I  have  tried  to  make  a statement 
that  in  Dublin  it  is  a fault,  because  that  is  the 
only  public  library  in  Ireland.  In  Cambridge  it 
is  not,  because  there  are  other  public  libraries  in 
England.  The  one  is  a public  and  the  other 
is  a private  library. 

4074.  Is  it  a public  library  i#the  same  sense 
as  the  British  Museum  ? — I say  it  ought  to  be 
as  that. 

4075.  But  is  it? — Not  at  this  iiioment,  in  the 
fact  that  the  books  can  be  lent  out. 

4076.  Is  it  like  it  in  all  other  respects? — In 
some  respects  it  is,  but  in  others  it  is  not  It  is, 
however,  comparing  a small  thing  with  a very 
large  one. 

4077.  But  you  are  making  the  comparison 
yourself? — I would  have  it  public  and  on  the 
same  basis,  but  I do  not  compare  them. 

4078.  Are  the  class  of  books  alike? — I do  not 
think  they  are,  because  in  the  one  you  can  hardly 
miss  a book  that  you  want,  and  the  other  has  but 
a certain  set  of  books.. 

4079.  You  mean  scientific  books? — Yes.  • 

4080.  Books  on  scientific  subjects  ?— And  first- 
class  works  of  reference. 

408 L And 
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408 1 . And,  therefore,  the  number  of  gentlemen 

who  mitfht  apply  for  the  use  of  the  books  and  find 
them  absent  would  be  proportionately  limited? — 
Proportionately  larger,  I say,  if  they  were  not 
lent  out.  Gentlemen  will  not  come  to  run  the 
risk  of  a book  not  being  there.  . 

4082.  The  risk  of  inconvenience  to  the  public 
of  books  being  lent  out  would  be  less  at  Dublin, 
owing  to  the  quality  of  the  literature? — All 
things  being  proportionately  less,  it  would. 

4083.  The  number  of  students  of  highly 
scientific  works  would  be  smaller  than  the  general 
public? — Of  course. 

4084.  Mr.  O' Reilly. ~\  Do  .you  find  that  the 
country  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
are  as  anxious  to  keep  up  the  exclusive  privileges 
as  the  town  members  ? — In  my  knowledge,  cer- 
tainly not.  I never  talked  to  a country  member 
who  did  not  say  he  would  willingly  give  up  all 
bis  privileges  for  the  sake  of  the  public. 

4085.  From  your  practical  knowledge  of  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  taking  books  out  of  the 
library,  who  do  you  think  profit  by  it  most ; the 
town  or  the  country  members  ? — The  town  mem- 
bers, I should  say,  altogether,  the  majority  is  so 
great.  I mean  people  who  live  in  or  about  the 
city  of  Dublin. 

4086.  Sir  Edward  GroyanJ]  You  do  not  mean 
exclusively  the  town  members? — No. 

4087.  You  stated  that  you  objected  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a veterinary  school  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  school  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Dublin,  and  the  Irish  Industrial  Museum  ? — I 
6aid  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Ireland  to  have  it. 

4088.  Have  they  ever  attempted  to  establish 
one? — I believe  that  they  have,  but  I cannot 
speak  from  any  amount  of  personal  knowledge. 

4089.  Have  they  any  place  where  such  a school 
could  be  established,  or  funds  for  the  purpose  ? — 
I believe  not. 

4090.  How  could  a veterinary  school  be  satis- 
factorily established  under  their  guidance  when 
they  have  no  locality  on  which  it  could  be  placed  ? 
— I should  say  equally  well  with  another  society 
just  in  the  same  predicament. 

4091.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  “A  local 
habitation  and  a name  ? ” — The  “ local  habita- 
tion ” is  fully  occupied,  and  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  has  a “name”  equally  with  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society. 

4092.  Would  you  place  the  school  in  the 
Metropolis,  or  in  a provincial  town  ? — In  the 
Metropolis. 

4093.  Do  you  know  the  premises  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  Dublin ; where  could  they 
place  a school  under  their  control? — I imagine 
that  Dublin  is  large  enough  for  them  to  get  a 
place.  Of  course  they  would  not  have  it  in. 
Sackville-street  or  Westmoreland-street. 

4094.  Does  the  Agricultural  Society,  to  your 
knowledge,  interfere  with  the  Dublin  shows  in 
any  way  ? — From  my  own  general  knowledge,  I 
Bhould  say  that  they  did  not  interfere ; they  have 
their  own  horse  show  in  Dublin,  I mean  the  one 
which  has  recently  taken  place. 

4095.  Did  they  hold  the  show  on  their  own 
premises  ? — No,  I think  that  they  have  none. 

4096.  Did  they  apply  to  the  Dublin  Society 
for  permission  to  hold  it  on  their  premises? — I 
believe  so. 

4097.  Then,  is  not  that  an  evidence  that  so  far 
as  the  horse  show  is  concerned,  the  Dublin  Society 

0.69. 


has  a place  for  a veterinary  school  to  be  estab- 
lished ? — I cannot  see  the  inference. 

4098.  But  you  know  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  thought  it  desirable  to  hold 
the  horse  show  there? — They  held  it  there  as 
being  convenient. 

4099.  And  holding  it  on  the  premises  of  the 
Dublin  Society, b}- its  permission,  is  itnot  evidence 
that  in  their  opinion  they  thought  the  Dublin 
Society’s  premises  the  best  place  for  the  show? 
— Certainly,  and  probably  it  was  the  only  place 
in  which  they  could  hold  it  at  that  moment. 

4 1 00.  Is  it  not  a necessary  consequence,  that 
if  a veterinary  school  is  to  be  established  in 
Dublin,  that  locality  is  the  place  for  such  an 
establishment  ? — Judging  from  all  the  veterinary 
schools  that  I have  seen  abroad,  it  never  could 
be  the  place.  I have  never  seen  a veterinary 
college  or  school  so  much  in  the  middle  of  a 
city.  I am  not  a veterinary  professor,  and  only 
judge  by  seeing  these  schools  abroad ; and  these 
have  always  fields  for  exercising  sick  animals, 
if  required. 

4101.  Mr.  Lcfroy.~\  If  the  Dublin  Society 
affords  better  accommodation,  do  you  object  to  it  ? 
— I do  not  consider  that  it  has  any  accommoda- 
tion. 

4102.  Chairman .]  Have  you  ever  given  the 
subject  of  veterinary  inspection  much  attention  ? 
— I have  considered  it  in  this  way : that  it  is 
one  of  the  things  most  badly  wanted  in  Ireland. 
It  would  be  the  greatest  boon  to  have  it  in  Ire- 
land. I have  examined  the  veterinary  schools  in 
Prussia  and  France,  but  only  as  an  amateur. 

4103.  Mr.  Lefroi/."]  Is  your'  objection  to  a 
veterinary  school  in  the  premises  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  that  it  has  not  within  its  walls 
suitable  accommodation? — Not  so  much  that  as 
that  it  would  give  it  educational  functions.  I 
see  no  difference  between  teaching  chemistry  to 
people  and  teaching  them  the  anatomy  of  a cow 
or  a horse. 

4104.  Were  veterinary  schools  formerly 
attached  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Yes. 

4105.  JDo  you  wish  to  abolish  the  present 
system,  so  far  as  the  Dublin  Society  and  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  are  concerned,  and  establish 
one  central  establishment  under  the  direction, 
control,  and  management  of  Government,  in  place 
of  both? — I am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  one  great  central  establishment 
which  should  have  charge  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum  and  Library.  I apprehend  that 
the  botanical  gardens  would  belong  to  this  esta- 
blishment. 

4106.  What  remains  to  the  society  ?— As  a 
society,  it  would  have  almost  the  same  privileges 
that  the  members  have  at  present. 

4107.  What  privileges  are  there  when  you  have 
taken  away  the  botanical  gardens,  the  library , 
and  the  lecture  system  ?— They  would  have  the 
same  privilege  that  any  other  scientific  society 
has. 

4108.  Define  it  a little  more  accurately  : you 
propose  to  break  up  the  present  system,  and  to 
remove  from  the  superintendence  of  or  connection 
with  the  Dublin  Society,  the  whole  of  the  lecture 
system,  the  library,  and  the  museum ; what  do 
you  mean  to  say  would  be  the  privileges  that 
would  remain?  — They  would  have  a certain 
amount  of  privileges,  but  it  would  require  some 
consideration  to  say  what  they  were.  They 
would  have,  the  right  of  holding  agricultural 
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shows,  the  right  of  admission  to  the  exhibitions, 
and  the  right,  as  every  other  person  in  Ire- 
land would  have,  of  going  to  the  library,  the 
museum,  and  gardens ; and  of  having  scientific 
meetings. 

4109.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  life  mem- 
bers of  the  society?— I do  not  know. 

4110.  Are  there  800  life  members? — I do  not 
know. 

4111.  There  are  a considerable  number? — A 
considerable  number. 

4112.  These  gentlemen  pay  twenty  guineas 
life  composition?— Yes. 

4113.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  wholesale 
sweeping  away  of  these  privileges  would  be  a 
hardship  to  them  ? — I apprehend  they  are  almost 
all  swept  away  except  as  to  the  borrowing  of 
books. 

4114.  You  propose  to  sweep  away  the  only 
remaining  one  ? — I do,  and  I do  not  think  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  would  object.  It  is  more  or  less 
audacious  of  me  to  say  so  when  I have  not  asked 
them,  but  I do' not  think  that  they  would  object 
to  give  it  up  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  and  con- 
sidering the  great  amount  of  the  Government 
grant,  and  the  small  private  income. 

4115.  Do  you  think  the  members  whose  pri- 
vileges have  been  swept  away  should  be  entitled 
to  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  privileges  they 
have  hitherto  enjoyed? — My  own  individual  feel- 
ing would  be  that  I would  not  accept  any  com- 

ensation ; and  I have  asked  seven  or  eight  mem- 
ers,  and  they  have  all  answered  that  they  would 
not. 

4116.  Should  the  privilege  be  swept  away, 
without  an  equivalent  ?— It  has  been  done  be- 
fore. 

4117.  Should  these  privileges  be  swept  away, 
without  any  equivalent  ? — In  my  own  case  I 
would  not  care  about  it,  but  I cannot  say  any- 
thing further. 

4118.  Mr.  Dillwyn.~\  You  stated  that  you 
thought  a great  number  of  members  had  joined 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  rather  for  the  sake  of 
the  benefit  the  society  would  produce  than  for 
the  privileges  of  membership  ? — A large  number 
have  told  me  so,  and  a proof  of  it  is  In  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  availed  themselves  of  all  the 
privileges,  and,  indeed,  many  have  never  been 
inside  the  building. 

4119.  Mr.  Waldron.'}  What  do  you  consider  a 
large  number  in  that  case? — A great  number 
have  joined  the  society  without  taking  any  prac- 
tical benefits  from  it.  I should  consider  in  my 
own  experience  that  if  I had  spoken  to  13  or  14 
men  of  standing  in  Ireland,  and  they  had  told  me 
they  had  spoken  to  their  friends,  and  they  had 
agreed  with  them,  I should  be  justified  in  speak- 
ing of  it  as  the  opinion  of  a great  number. 

4120.  You  think  13  or  14  a large  number  out 
of  1 ,200  ? — Out  of  my  own  experience. 

4121.  Did  you  say  the  gentlemen  volunteered 
the  declaration  ? — On  the  contraiWj  I asked 
them.  Especially  wishing  to  know,  I asked  such 
people  as  sheriffs  of  counties,  who,  though  living 
in  their  counties,  were  still  members. 

4122.  Were  they  all  sheriffs  of  counties  and 
gentlemen  of  that  class  ? — I only  said  “ such  men 
as  sheriffs  of  counties.” 

4123.  Can  you  name  these  gentlemen? — I 
have  not  got  their  leave  to  do  so.  Some  have 
told  me  they  had  no  objection  to  my  using  their 
names. 


4124.  You  have  said,  and  I think  you  laid  ovent 

stress  on  the  fact,  that  persons  coming  to  Dublin 
to  consult  books  could  not  see  them  when  they 
were  lent  out  ? — That  is  so.  J 

4125.  Have  you  known  any  instances  of  incon- 
• venience  to  parties  coming  up  to  see  works  of  a 

particular  character? — It  is  not  easy  to  recollect 
individual  instances.  I cannot  recollect  all  the 
instances  that  have  occurred  within  12  or  13 
years. 

4126.  Were  they  friends  of  yours,  or  did  you 
come  to  know  of  them  as  a member  of  the  li- 
brary committee  ? — Many  of  them  were  Dublin 
University  men  or  friends,  professors  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  and  they  would  ask  me  to 
take  them  to  the  library,  they  not  bein<r 
members,  to  consult  books  on  some  subject  they 
had  been  working  at,  and  they  being  caused  in- 
convenience by  finding  that  the  books  they  wanted 
had  been  borrowed  out. 

4127.  Had  they  written  to  the  librarian  before- 
hand to  say  they  were  coming  to  town  and  would 
like  to  see  these  works? — My  present  impression 
is,  certainly  not. 

4128.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a prudent 
thing  to  do  so  if  a person  -were  anxious  to  see  a 
work  ? — It  would  not  strike  me  to  do  so,  if  I was 
going  to  London  to  see  the  British  Museum  ; the 
impression  they  were  under  was  that  if  the  books 
were  in  the  catalogue  they  would  be  in  the  li- 
brary. 

4129.  They  did  not  know  it  -was  a lending 
library  ? — They  did  not  know  it  was  a lending 
library ; there  is  no  mention  about  it  in  the 

rinted  catalogue,  and  many  of  them  are  distri- 
uted  about.  If  they  found  a work  in  the  catalogue 
they  would  take  for  granted  that  it  was  in  the 
library. 

4130.  They  did  not  come  to  town  specially ; 
but  being  in  town  for  other  purposes  they  called 
to  see  the  works  ? — They  called  to  see  them,  and 
had  the  catalogue,  and  wished  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  books  they  saw  there. 

4131.  Mr.  O' Reilly. If  they  had  written  to 
the  librarian  to  6ay  they  wished  particularly  to  see 
the  works,  would  not  the  librarian  have  the  power 
of  calling  them  in  to  enable  them  to  see  them  ? — 
If  the  books  had  not  been  out  the  proper  time,  he 
would  have  no  power  to  call  them  in. 

4132.  Mr.  Waldron.^  If  they  had  communi- 
cated with  him,  would  he  not  have  asked  the 
parties  to  bring  in  the  books  for  the  special 
purpose  ? — I am  sure  he  would  have  done  every- 
thing in  his  power,  but  then  this  case  Avoukl  not 
have  suggested  itself  to  these  gentlemen. 

4133.  You  spoke  of  yourself  and  another  gen- 
tleman not  being  able  on  one  occasion  to  get  a. 
book,  and  you  suffered  a great  deal  of  inconveni- 
ence by  it,  you  said  ? — I do  not  wish  to  lay  much 
stress  on  the  inconvenience.  I could  not  complete 
my  paper,  but  I do  toot  wish  to  exaggerate  the 
inconvenience. 

4134.  Did  you  find  out  what  class  of  persons 
had  the  book  ? — In  this  particular  case,  I could 
not  get  the  slips.  The  librarian  was  not  present, 
or  the  chances  are  I would  have  known  the  person 
who  had  the  book. 

4135.  The  probability  is  they  were  usefully 
employed  ? — Very  usefully,  if  you  will. 

4136.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  The  book  was  not 
in  the  University  library  ? — No,  it  was  not ; it 
was  a foreign  periodical. 

4137.  Mr. 
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4137.  Mv.  Waldron.']  Have  you  ever  seen  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Libraries? — 
Not  lately.  I saw  it  some  time  ago. 

413S.  You  are  aware,  perhaps,  "that  it  strongly 
recommended  that  all  libraries  should  be  lending 
libraries;  you  dissent,  I think,  from  that  view? 
— Under  the  condition  that  there  is  only  one 
library  in  Ireland.  In  Germany  parties  are 
equally  sure  of  getting  a book  in  every  to  wn, 
but  a man  in  Belfast,  for  instance,  cannot  get  a 
book  there,  but  must  come  to  Dublin. 

4139.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Are  you  aware 
that  the  allocation  of  the  Government  Grant  is 
fixed  by  the  Treasury  ? — Yes. 

4140.  And  they  have  no  power  to  go  outside 
it? — And,  therefore,  I think  a different  alloca- 
tion might  be  advantageously  employed. 

414lT  The  money  not  being  so  usefully  em- 
ployed as  you  think  it  might  be? — I did  .not 
quite  intend  to  convey  that,  but  that  there  might 
be  improvement. 

4142.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  funds  fur- 
nished to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  inade- 
quate for  their  purposes? — Take  the  museum, 
for  instance,  we  have  it  literally  managed  by  a 
gentleman  and  one  boy.  All  these  things  are 
notoriously  inadequate. 

4143.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  by  a dif- 
ferent allocation  of  the  funds  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  they  might  be  made  adequate? — Very 
nearly.  If  the  money  were  .strictly  given  to  the 
public  library,  the  public  museum,  and  the  gar- 
dens ; and  if  all  such  matters  as  the  shows,  ex- 
hibitions, and  all  other  committees  should  rely 
on  private  funds,  the  money  would  do  all  that  is 
wanted. 

4144.  That  would  require  more  private  sub- 
scriptions ? — They  would  in  that  case  not  have  so 
much  to  do  in  the  other  committees.  The  library, 
gardens,  and  museum  are  the  only  three  depart- 
ments that  I think  should  have  the  public  money ; 
and  for  them  the  grant  would  be  enough. 

4145.  Then,  you  would,  to  a certain  extent, 
circumscribe  the  functions  of  the  society  ? — To 
a certain  extent  and  still  keep  the  same  grant 
of  5,000  /.  to  the  Dublin  Society,  and  about 
4,000 1.  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  which, 
if  properly  spent,  would  not  only  keep  up  a small 
educational  staff  in  Ireland,  but  also  the  botanical 
museum  and  public  gardens,  the  library  and  na- 
tional history  museum. 

4146.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  You  would  confine  the 
grant  to  these  three  objects,  the  gardens,  library, 
and  museum? — Yes;  and  I would  put  them 
under  the  hands  of  Government,  and  make  them 
public,  and  the  money  would  be  sufficient. 

4147.  Chairman.]  Then,  out  of  the  Parliamen- 
trary  Grant  you  propose  to  spend  as  little  as  possi- 
ble upon  cattle  shows  and  exhibitions  ? — It  is  the 
society’s  own  moneys  which  should  go  to  these 
things,  because  they  are  chiefly  self-supporting. 

_ 4148.  If  you  take  from  the  society  its  func- 
tions, what  would  the  money  be  expended  on  ? — 
On  these  three  departments. 

4149.  Under  a different  management? — Yes; 
but  no  more  money  need  be  voted  to  scientific 
institutions  than  is  voted  now. 

4150.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Have  you  ever  submitted 
these  views  to  the  Government  ? — No. 

4151.  Not  in  any  form  ? — No. 

4152.  Chairman.]  Have  you  drawn  out  any 
plan  of  this  ? — A plan  of  the  money  that  would 
be  really  required  to  keep  the  departments  in 


working  order ; and  the  same  does  not  come  to 
more  than  the  preseut  Parliamentary  Grant. 

4153.  How  do  you  arrange  it? — So  much  for 
the  museum ; so  much  for  the  public  library ; so 
much  for  the  garden  ; and  then  I give  so  much 
for  the  educational  staff. 

4154.  Is  that  the  paper  which  you  hold  in 
your  hand? — The  paper  I hold  in  my  hand  is  a 
detailed  explanation  of  that. 

4155.  As  you  would  re-arrange  it? — Yes. 


( The  Witness  read , and  handed  in  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  following  Paper ) .- 


Museum. 

£. 

Director’s  salary  - 

_ 

400 

Zoological  assistant  - - - 

_ 

250 

Technological  assistant 

_ 

250 

Palmontological  assistant 

250 

Specimens  - 

_ 

400 

Carriage  and  incidentals 

- 

200 

Rent,  portion  of  - 

. 

100 

Taxes,  light,  fire,  portion  of  - 
Servants’  wages  - 

- 

200 

250 

£.  j 

2,300 

Allocated  to  the  Museum  i 

of  the  Royal  Dublin  }.  £.  687.  12.  8. 

Society  in  1862  - J 

Library. 

£. 

Librarian’s  salary  - 

. 

300 

Assistant  librarian  - 

- 

150 

Attendants  - 

. 

200 

Servants  - - - - - 

- 

150 

Purchase  of  works  - - - 

- 

400 

Bookbinding  and  contingencies 

- 

250 

Rent,  proportion  of 

- 

100 

Taxes,  fuel  and  light  - 

- 

200 

£. 

1,750 

Allocated  to  the  Library  ] 

of  the  Royal  Dublin  >£.  1,076.  15.  11. 

Society  in  1862  - - J 

Botanical  Gardens. 

£. 

Director’s  salary  - 

- 

300 

Assistant  ----- 

- 

150 

Foremen  and  workmen 

- 

800 

Fuel 

- 

200 

Plants  - - - - - 

- 

200 

Carriage  and  contingencies  - 

- 

200 

Rent  - - - - - 

- 

100 

Economic  Museum  - - - 

- 

100 

-• 

£. 

2,050 

Allocated  to  the  Gardens  ) 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  ;-£.  1,326.  14.  10. 
Society  in  1862  - - J 

G o Establishment. 


Dr.  E.  P. 

WngU. 

1.3  June 
*804. 
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Establishment. 

1 £- 

Superin;  indent’s  salary 

- 

| 600 

Registrar  ----- 

- 

i 250 

Clerk  

- 

Servants  ----- 

- 

100 

Fuel  and  light  - 

- 

100 

Rent  aud  taxes  - - - - 

- 

; 100 

Contingencies  - - - - 

£. 

50 

1,300 

Museum  ----- 

2,300 

1,750 

Library  ----- 

- 

Gardens  ----- 

- 

2,050 

Establishment  - - - - 

£. 

1,300 

7,400 

Educational  Staff  of  Stephen's  Green. 


The  Director  and  Professor  - 
The  other  Professors  - 

The  Chemist  - 
The  Secretary  - - - 

Printing  and  incidentals 
Country  Lectures 


For  Museums  and  Library  - 
For  Educational  Staff  - 


£. 

500 

600 

200 

250 

200 


£. 


2,250 


- 7,400 

- 2,250 

£.  9,650 


Present  Grant  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  minus  500 1.  to  Royal  Zoolo- 
gical Society  - - - - - 5,650 

From  Grant  to  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  ------  1,750 


£. 


7,400 


Present  Grant  to  Royal  Dublin  Society  5,650 
Present  Grant  to  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry about  -----  45000 


£. 


9,650 


N.  B. — All  increase  of  grant  to  go  towards 
increasing  the  educational  establishment  at 
Stephen’s-green. 


Mr.  W ILLIA5I  Andrews,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


Mr.  W. 
Andrews. 


4156.  Chairman .]  What  is  your  position  with 
regard  to  the  Scientific  Institutions  of  Dublin  ?■ — 
I am  connected  with  nearly  all.  I have  been  for 
many  years  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  of  various  scientific  societies,  and  president 
of  the  Natural  History  Society. 

4157.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I am  an  ex-officio  mem- 
ber,. being  chairman  of  the  Natural  History 
section  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

4158.  I think  you  gave  some  evidence  before 
the  Commissioners  in  October  1862  ? — Ye6. 

4.159.  And,  I think,  you  stated  you  thought  it 
desirable  to  concentrate  in  one  spot  the  col- 
lections of  natural  history,  geology,  and  mine- 
ralogy  that  exist  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  and  in  that  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society ; did  you  intend  it  as  a positive  recom- 
mendation that  the  two  collections  should  be 
amalgamated,  or  did  you  make  the  suggestion 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  be  amalgamated  ?— I was  led  by  the 
Commissioners’  examination  to  understand  that 
the  Government  only  intended  to  provide  funds 
for  one  institution  of  the  kind  in  Dublin ; and 
the  Natural  History  Museum  being  so  extensive 
in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  I thought  it  was 
desirable,  if.  anv  amalgamation  took  place,  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  the  original  society, 
and  one  that  had  been  long  working,  and  that  had 
within  it  . the  elements  to  carry  out  fully  any 
objects  with  regard  to  museums,  or  natural  his- 
tory, or  zoology  should  be  made  the  national 
institution.  The  amalgamation  was  not  decided 
upon ; and  I gave  that  opinion  only,  supposing 
that  the  Government  intended  to  provide  funds 
for  oue  institution  only. 


4160.  Your  impression  was  that  it  was  decided 
that  one  institution  should  be  suppressed;  and 
you.  thought,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  should  be  maintained?— Yes. 

4161.  But  your  opinion  was  not  to  the  effect 
that  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should  be 
suppressed  ? — No. 

4162.  I gather  from  what  you  now  state  that 
you  are  not  in  favour  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  institutions  ? — Not  in  that  way ; to  a certain 
extent  separations  should  exist  between  them; 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  was  established 
for  certain  purposes,  and  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety for  others. 

4163.  You  have  given  considerable  attention  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  have  you  any  sugges- 
tions to  make  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  collections  in  the  museums  should  be  arranged 
so  as  to  be  most  available  for  popular  instruction? 
—With  regard  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  I think  it  should  be 
systematically  arranged,  not  merely  for  popular 
instruction,  but  for  carrying  out  science  generally 
in  the  country.  I think  that  professors  should 
give  scientific  lectures,  and  not  confine  them  to 
popular  lectures,  because  giving  popular  lectures 
in  one  place  and  scientific  lectures  in  another 
never  lead  to  utility.  The  professors  necessary 
for  the  Royal  Society  of  Dublin  to  carry  out  its 
objects  would  he  a professor  of  zoology,  a pro- 
fessor of  botany,  professors  of  mineralogy  and  of 
agricultural  chemistry,  and  a scientific  professor  of 
veterinary  surgery.  I think  those  are  the  profes- 
sors necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ; practical  husbandry,  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
arts  and  manufactures. 

4164.  That  is  the  line  between  the  functions 
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of  tlie  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ? — Yes. 

4165.  You  would  confine  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  to  all  matters  connected  with  agriculture, 
and  would  encourage  them  to  give  instructions  in 
all  branches  of  that  department? — No,  the  objects 
to  be  carried  out  are  those  that  I have  stated. 

4166.  Sir  Edward  Grogan."]  You  stated  that 
you  thought  the  collections  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  should  be  arranged  in  the  most  beneficial 
manner  for  general  instruction  ? — They  should  be 
arranged  in  classes  scientifically:  for  instance, 
the  professor  of  mineralogy  should  have  a geo- 
logical collection  for  reference,  arranged  as  to 
zoological  affinities  and  strategraphically. 

4167.  How  is  the  fossil  collection  arranged? — 
It  is  not  at  present  arranged.  We  have  a fine 
collection  of  carboniferous  fossils,  and  specimens 
of  the  Silurian  system.  We  have  some  unique 
specimens  of  fossils,  but  they  have  not  been  at 
present  properly  arranged. 

4168.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  not  facilities 
for  arranging  them? — Yes;  but  not  the  funds; 
that  is  the  chief  obstacle. 

4169.  State  to  the  Committee  what  part  has 
been  arranged  r — Part  of  the  minerals  have  been 
arranged,  but  not  the  fossils. 

4170.  Are  the  minerals,  as  far  as  the  arrange- 
ment has  gone,  been  arranged  in  the  manner  you 


think  most  beneficial  ? — Yes ; they  are  very  sys- 
tematically and  properly  arranged. 

4171.  Have  they  been  arranged  by  Professor 
Haughton? — Yes. 

4172.  And  his  services  in  that  matter  have 
been  considerable,  valuable,  and  gratuitous? — 
Very  extensively  so. 

4173.  The  fossil  arrangements  have  not  yet 
been  carried  out? — For  want  of  cases. 

4174.  I presume  you  are  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  collections? — Yes. 

4175.  They  are  rich? — Yes. 

4176.  Very  extensive? — The  geological  col- 
lection is  limited,  except  the  carboniferous  fossils 
and  the  specimens  of  the  Silurian  system,  but  the 
mineral  collection  is  extensive  and  valuable. 

4177.  In  recommending  a particular  arrange- 
ment of  rocks  and  fossils,  do  you  believe  that 
arrangement  is  carried  out  in  the  Irish  Industrial 
Museum? — I do  not  think  the  same  system  is 
carried  out  there.  I think  the  arrangement  is 
stratigraphical,  and  not  with  regard  to  zoological 
affinities. 

4178.  It  is  the  latter  mode  which  has  been 
attempted,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  you  think  it  the  preferable 
mode  ? — It  is  most  useful  for  reference ; the 
other  is  most  useful  for  teaching  in  a geological 
point  of  view. 


Mr.  O'. 
Andrews. 

13  June 
1864. 
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Jovis,  16°  die  Junii,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT : 

The  O’Conor  Don. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Gregory. 

Sir  E.  Grogan. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 


Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Waldron. 


W.  H.  GREGORY,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


4179.  Sir  E.  Grogan .]  I believe  you  are 
the  head  of  the  Geological  Department  of  the 
thi'ee  kingdoms  ? — Yes,  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

4180.  Of  course  you  know  the  whole  of  the 
arrangement  at  the  institution  in  Jermyn-street? 
— 1 hope  so. 

4181.  That  establishment  was  erected,  I be- 
lieve, principally  with  a view  to  what  I may  call 
a school  of  mines  ? — No. 

4182.  But  was  it  not  principally  established 
with  that  view  ? — It  was  established,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  illustrate  the  geological  survey  of 
Great  Britain.  The  minerals  and  fossils  were 
deposited  in  Craig’s-court,  and  the  collection  had 
gone  on  for  some  years  before  the  institution  in 
Jermyn-street  was  established.  Sir  Henry  de  la 
Beche  commenced  the  collection  in  1835,  and  it 
was  not  till  1851  that  the  institution  in  Jermyn- 
street  was  opened.  The  opening  was  attended  by 
the  Prince  Consort,  then  Prince  Albert. 

4183.  The  original  institution,  then,  was  for 
the.  safe  custody  of  the  geological  collection, 
which  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Jermyn- 
street,  and  the  school  of  mines  was  grafted  on  it  ? 
— J list  so. 

41S4.  Are  the  different  branches  of  science 
connected  with  mining  industry  taught  by  pro- 
fessors in  that  establishment  ? — Yes. 

4185..  I understand  that  you  have  two  classes 
of  pupils  there,  the  matriculated  and  the  non- 
matriculated,  and  that  the  payments  for  the 
two  classes  are  different ; it  is  30 1.  in  one  in- 
stance?— Yes,  for  associate  students. 

4186.  And  there  is  a much  smaller  sum  for 
what  are  called  occasional  pupils? — Yes. 

4.187..  Of  course,  in  the  establishment  of  that 
institution,  with  a view  of  instructing  our  young 
men  in  special  science  connected  with  mining 
industry,  it  was  carefully  considered  that  that 
species  of  instruction  was  required,  and  most 
useful  to  the  people  of  the  country  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

4188.  Has  there  been  any  minute,  or  recom- 
mendation, or  inquiry  into  the  establishment 
lately  ?— Not  recently,  that  I am  aware  of;  not 
any  particular  inquiries. 

4189.  But  was  there  not  an  inquiry  by  Lord 
Granville,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Lowe,  in  1862  ? — Yes,  and  there  was  an  inquiry 
then. 

4190.  I will  read  one  passage:  “ The  pro- 
fessors agree  that  in  view  of  the  practical  ne- 
cessities of  the  existing  classes  of  mining  students, 
the  instruction  at  present  embraces  too  wide  a 


range  of  study  in  certain  directions,  and  mio-ht, 
with  advantage,  be  more  closely  confined  to  tliose 
sciences  which  directly  bear  upon  mining  is 
it.  in  contemplation,  in  fact,  to  limit  the  education 
given  in  that  institution  at  present  in  the  sense 
of  that  passage  ?— They  have  made  no  radical 
change.  That  inquiry  was  in  1862.  We  have  not 
abridged  the  number  of  professors  or  substantially 
altered  our  course  of  instruction. 

4191..  As  yet? — We  have  already  made  all  the 
subordinate  modifications  indicated  in  the  pas- 
sage you  have  read. 

4192.  I will  now  call  your  attention  to  this: 
“ But  it  is  stated  that  the  young  men,  who  enter 
into  the  institution  for  instruction,  in  the  first  in- 
stance are  badly  qualified  to  commence  the  study, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  commence  a primary  course 
of  instruction  in  those  subjects  until  they  are 
fitted  for  more  systematic  instruction”;  and  it 
goes  on,  “ They  also  observe  the  instruction  be- 
gins at  an  elementary  point,  because  the  students 
do  not  come  sufficiently  prepared  on  certain  es- 
sential branches  of  mining  education,  are  not 
represented  in  the  school.  Some  of  the  profes- 
sors, therefore,  suggest  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to.  add  mining,  surveying,  and  the  construction  of 
mining  and  metallurgical  machines  to  the  courses 
of  instruction,  and  to  exclude  some  subjects  at 
present  taught  from  the  mining  curriculum  ” ; 
do  I understand  your  answer  to  be  that  for  the 
present,  and  while  the  students  are  not  advanced 
sufficiently  in  scientific  knowledge,  through  the 
schools  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  it  is 
proposed  to  continue  the  full  strength  of  the  in- 
stitution?— We  understand  that  all  the  young 
men  coming  to  us  should  be  already  well  qualified 
in  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  other  ele- 
mentary branches  of  knowledge  which  we  do  not 
teach.  The  subjects  that  we  do  teach,  and  are 
illustrated,  are  mining,  mineralogy,  metallurgy, 
geology  properly  so  called,  chemistry  as  a basis, 
physics,  mechanics,  and  natural  history ; all  these 
branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  respectively. 
We  have  modified,  to  a certain  extent,  the  old 
regulation,  i.  e.,  occasional  students  have  now  a 
greater  liberty  of  action,  and  may  attend  classes 
as  they  please,  and  may  take  honours,  or  get  cer- 
tificates when  a sufficient  number  of  marks  entitle 
them  to  distinction. 

4193.  When  the  future  pupils,  I may  say,  of 
this  establishment  shall  have  acquired  this  pri- 
mary, or  elementary  education,  in  the  schools 
specially  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, do  you  consider  that  it  will  be  necessary 
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to  keep  up  as  strong  a staff  in  the  institution  as 
at  present  ? — I conceive  that  our  instruction,  re- 
lating to  every  branch  of  science  connected  with 
geology  is  very  effective.  I know  of  no  pre- 
paratory school  which  will  render  it  desirable  to 
reduce  or  alter  our  establishment.  I know  of  no 
other  establishment  that  teaches  effectually  all 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  we  profess  to 
teach. 

4194-5.  There  is  a further  passage:  “We 
now  turn  to  general  scientific  instruction,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  special  object  of  the  pro- 
posed school  mines.  It  may  be  considered  under 
two  heads:  1st.  The  preliminary  elementary 
instruction  (in  those  sciences  which  bear  on 
mining) ' which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
students  not  being  sufficiently  prepared  on  en- 
tering ; 2d.  General  instruction  in  science,  such 
as  is  afforded  in  the  evening  lectures  to  work- 
ing men  and  evening  lectures  to  teachers.  To 
the  first  head  the  remarks  in  sections  15  and 
16  apply ; viz.,  that  this  elementary  instruction 
must  be  considered  an  arrangement  of  a tempo- 
rary nature,  to  cease  as  soon  as  the  standard  of 
attainment,  on  entrance,  can  be  raised  sufficiently 
high,  and  that  it  should,  with  the  exception 
of  chemistry,  be  given  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
evening  ” ; would  that  describe  the  exact  position 
of  the  establishment  at  present ; it  giving,  as  it 
were,  an  elementary  course  of  instruction  to 
qualify  the  students  at  another  day  for  the  higher 
and  more  classical  and  specific  instruction  given 
in  the  school  of  mines  ? — You  put  a question  in 
reference  to  other  establishments. 

4196.  It  is  a Report  on  the  Geological  Survey, 
Geological  Museum  of  Mines,  and  Mining  Record 
Office ; it  was  made  in  1862,  and  is  signed  by 
Lord  Granville,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  Mr. 
Lowe? — I consider  the  general  instruction  in 
science,  such  as  is  afforded  in  the  evening  lectures 
to  working  men,  and  evening  lectures  to  teachers, 
as  quite  apart  from  the  systematic  instruction 
which  is  given  to  our  students.  There  are  six 
evening  popular  lectures  given  on  each  subject  to 
working  men;  they  occupy  an  hour  each,  and 
are  not  intended  to  form  any  foundation  for  scien- 
tific knowledge  in  respect  of  geology  and  mining, 
or  the  affiliated  sciences. 

4197.  That  report  contemplates  the  discontinu- 
ance of  popular  lectures  when  the  pupils  shall 
have  acquired  the  information  through  the  schools 
of  science  and  art  in  the  Department? — Allow 
me  to  say  that  these  are  distinct  things ; the 
evening  lectures  for  working  men  are  not  at- 
tended by  our  students ; a student  might  certainly, 
if  he  chooses,  attend  an  evening  popular  lecture. 
The  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  Lord  Gran- 
ville, and  the  vice-president,  may  have  the  view, 
that  this  elementary  teaching  is  of  great  use  to 
their  general  scheme  of  instruction  and  education. 
That  I do  not  deny,  but  it  has  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  us.  Evening  lecturing  on  the  part  of  the 
professors  is  voluntary.  The  lectures  do  a great 
deal  of  good  and  are  attended  by  very  intelligent 
people.  They  are  working  well,  but  have  no 
direct  connection  with  the  original  objects  and  in- 
tentions of  our  establishment. 

4198.  Do  none  of  the  attendants  at  those  popu- 
lar lectures  become  students  ? — I do  not  venture 
to  say  none,  but  very  few,  if  any. 

4199.  There  is  another  passage  in  the  report 
to  which  I see  you  call  attention ; it  is  on  the 
same  subject  ( handing  Report  to  Witness)  ? — 
With  reference  to  the  question  whether  the  lec- 
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tures  should  not  be  given  up,  I thiuk  as  long  as 
our  professors  are  willing  to  give  these  lectures 
they  should  he  given,  as  the  public  in  London 
take  great  interest  in  them.  They  are  given  in 
a central  position,  easily  accessible  to  many 
working  men,  and  are  very  generally  approved. 

I do  not  understand  the  object  of  giving  them  up. 

4200.  The  Commissioners  who  signed  this  report, 
Lord  Granville,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Lowe,  contemplate  a period  when  these 
popular  lectures  should  be  discontinued  at  that 
institution,  and  the  labours  of  the  institution 
should  be  confined  solely  to  special  instruction  in 
mining? — I am  of  a different  opinion;  I cannot 
see  the  advantage  of  omitting  the  popular  lec- 
tures. 

4201.  But  no  change  has  yet  been  made  in  the 
institution  ? — Not  in  that  respect. 

4202.  You  have  visited  Ireland,  of  course? — 
Yes. 

4203.  Do  you  know  the  buildings  recently  put. 
up  near  the  premises  of  the  Dublin  Society,  I 
mean  two  large  buildings? — No. 

4204.  Do  you  know  the  locality  of  the  Dublin 
Society? — I know  Leinster  House  and  the  lawn; 
but  all  I know,  in  connection  with  this  question, 
is  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  the  capacity 
of  the  building-  at  St.  Stephen’s-green. 

4205.  Have  these  been  erected,  containing  two 
large  and  handsome  buildings,  in  a great  degree 
at  the  public  expense,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lawn  in  the  rear  of  Leinster  House,  now  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — One  of  these 
buildings  is  intended  for  a museum  of  natural 
history,  including  minerals  and  rocks.  The 
minerals,  so  far  as  the  arrangements  have  gone, 
are  arranged  biologically.  The  opposite  building 
was  erected  principally  at  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ment. There  were  some  small  private  funds 
which  formed  part  of  it.  The  building  is  allocated 
to  the  National  Gallery  of  Pictures,  and  there  is 
a portion,  100  feet  long  by  45  feet  wide,  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  75  feet  long  by  45  feet  wide,  on 
the  upper  floor ; I wish  to  know  whether  such  a 
building  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  suitable  in 
point  of  space  for  the  safe  preservation  and  efficient 
display  of  the  geological  collection  of  Ireland? 
— In  answer  to  that  question,  I should  like  to 
state  to  the  Committee  that,  three  or  four  months 
ago,  Sir  Richard  Griffith  had  a short  conversation 
with  me,  and  he  put  the  case  to  me  very  much  as 
you  have  put  it,  but  he  did  not  then  state  the  size 
of  the  building. 

4206.  It  is  in  evidence  from  Professor  Jukes, 
the  lower  part  of  the  building  is  110 -feet  by  40 
feet;  part  of  this  building  had  been  originally 
intended  for  the  transfer  of  Marsh’s  Library  ; ar- 
rangements have  been  since  made  to  continue 
Marsh’s  Library  on  the  present  site,  and  the  build- 
ing it  was  to  have  occupied  is  avoided  and  at 
disposal ; my  question  is,  whether  the  extent  of 
it,  which  it  is  stated  at  110.  feet  by  40  feet  in  one 
part,  and  in  another  75  feet  by  40  feet,  would,  in 
your  opinion,  be  sufficient  for  the  safe  preserva- 
tion and  efficient  display  of  the  geological  collec- 
tion of  the  country '( — I must  revert  to  what  I 
stated  to  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  which  was  this; 
that  if  the  Government  thought  proper  to  remove 
our  museum  from  St.  Stephen’s-green  to  the 
Lawn,  and  that  they  gave  us  a museum  sufficiently 
large,  sufficiently  lofty,  and  well-lighted,  to  hold, 
not  only  all  the  geological  collections,  properly 
speaking,  of  Ireland,  including  the  fossils,  ores, 
and  mineral  collections  of  the  country,  that  then, 
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of  course  with  provision  for  our  officers,  there 
could  be  no  objection  on  my  part;  but  I was  then 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  dimensions.  You 
have  now  given  me  the  case  in  full,  and  tell  me 
that  that  lower  floor  is  to  be  100  feet  by  40  feet, 
and  the  upper  floor  75  feet  by  35  feet,  and  upon 
that  point  I have  at  once  to  say,  that  such  a build- 
ing would  not  be  adequate.  A room  of  100  feet 
by  40  feet  is,  doubtless,  a spacious  and  a hand- 
some room ; but  as  it  is  to  have  an  upper  story, 
that  involves  a side  light  all  round  the  museum, 
and  with  that  side  lighting  you  could  not  have 
side  cases  or  galleries ; you  could  not,  in  fact,  have 
illustrations  of  fossils  all  round  the  room.  It 
would  not  be  as  in  Jermyn-street.  That  mu- 
seum is  lighted  by  an  arched  glass  roof,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  eveiy  inch  of  the  wall  is 
devoted  to  illustrations  of  building  stones  and 
rocks  below,  and  mineralogical  collections  and 
ores  on  the  second  floor;  and  then  upwards  there 
is  the  whole  series  of  all  the  fossils,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  which  are  the  justification 
and  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  maps.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  such  a museum  as  ours  in 
the  proposed  building  for  Ireland,  geologically 
arranged  on  a strategraphical  plan ; for  tlic  roof 
above  would  impede  all  the  top  light.  I have 
not  examined  the  ground,  but  now  that  I know 
the  dimensions,  and  that  there  is  a roof  that  can- 
not be  lighted  from  above,  I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  building  would  be  inadequate 
and  very  inferior  to  the  present  geological  mu- 
seum in  St.  Stephen’s-green. 

4207 . At  present,  the  geological  collection  is 
in  a building  in  itself  and  by  itself,  instead  of 
being?  mixed  up  with  other  objects  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  geological  survey ; 
do  you  consider  that  an  advantage,  in  a scientific 
sense  ? — The  collections  of  the  geological  survey  ; 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  are  intended  for  one 
object  only ; any  admixture  with  other  objects, 
instead  of  being  advantageous,  would  be  a great 
detriment.  I have  been  told  by  Sir  Richard 
Griffith  that  there  was  no  intention  whatever  to 
commingle  us  in  any  way  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 

4208.  No  ? — You  also  say,  “ No,”  but  the  report 
says,  “ Yes.”  The  report  which  I have  in  my 
hand  is  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  is  to  be  translated  from  St.  Ste- 
phen’s-green and  united  with  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society.  Now,  I have  heard  Dish 
gentlemen  say  that  Dublin  ought  to  have  but 
one  museum.  “ It  is  really  absurd,”  they  have 
said,  “ to  have  two  museums.”  But  the  persons 
who  say  so  do  not  understand  (he  objects  of  our 
special  museum.  It  is  a strategraphical  arrange- 
ment, and  the  other  being  a biological  arrange- 
ment, the  mixing  of  the  two  would  produce  con- 
iusion.  The  words  of  the  report  are  in  anta- 
gonism to  what  you  stated  to  be  your  opinion. 

4209.  My  proposition  was,  merely  to  know 
your  views  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  site  in 
question,  assuming  the  collection  to  remain,  as  at 
present,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Jukes,  as 
your  representative  in  Ireland;  quite  free,  as  at 
present,  from  the  control  of  the  society;  the 
report  may  have  had  the  meaning  which  you 
attach  to  it,  but  my  question  did  not  tend  in  that 
direction?— -I  cannot  make  any  further  observa- 
tion upon  it. 

4210.  The  geological  collection  is  strategra- 
phically  arranged  ? — -Yes. 

4211.  The  collections  in  the  Dublin  Society 
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of  analogous  minerals  and  fossils  are  arranged 
biologically  ? — So  I understand,  as  regards  the 
fossils. 

4212.  Assuming  an  adequate  building  to  be 
on  the  site,  would  it  not  be  a facility  to  geological 
students  to  enter  one  museum,  a'ud  seeing  the 
whole  of  the  rocks  of  Ireland  and  the  minerals 
of  Ireland  arranged  as  they  lay  on  the  surface  • 
afterwards  to  walk  to  the  other  museum,  and  see 
that  arranged  in  biological  affinities ; would  not 
that  be  a great  means  of  advancing  the  science  of 
geology? — It  would  be  the  same  advantage  as 
if  when  one  of  our  students,  who  has  learnt  his 
lesson  as  geologist,  and  has  examiued  all  our 
fossils,  goes  to  the  British  Museum  and  sees  the 
full  developments  of  all  species  in  their'  classes. 
But  you  must  give  me  leave  to  observe  that  you 
said,  “ if  there  was  a proper  building.”  Now  I 
say  that  the  building  which  you  propose  does  not 
seem  adequate. 

4213.  Sir  Robert  Peel.~\  Therefore,  you  mi  Ait 
as  well  argue  that  the  collection  in  the  Jermyn- 
street  Museum  should  be  united  with  that  in  the 
British  Museum,  as  that  the  collection  in  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should  be  united  with 
that  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — Yes. 

4214.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  M y question  was 
not  as  to  union,  but  whether  the  facility  of  ex- 
amining the  rocks,  differently  arranged  in  the 
two  museums,  would  not  facilitate  the  study  of 
geology,  and  give  greater  advantages  to  the  stu- 
dents than  they  now  possess? — It  would  facilitate 
it ; but  the  distance  between  St.  Stephen’s-green 
and  Leinster  House  is  not  great,  and  the  students 
could  easily  go  from  one  to  the  other. 

4215.  Mr.  Waldron.]  In  case  the  upper  room 
could  be  lighted  from  the  roof,  would  your 
objection  still  hold  with  regard  to  the  accommo- 
dation ? — To  answer  that  accurately,  I should 
require  to  sec  the  architectural  plan  to  know  the 
exact  dimensions  that  would  be  appropriated  to 
wall-space,  that  I might  see  how  much  space  we 
should  have  for  galleries.  Then  rooms  would 
have  to  be  provided  for  all  the  attendants  and 
tor  the  professors ; in  fact,  for  our  establishment. 
Supposing  you  take  the  whole  of  this  building, 
the  upper  part  and  the  lower,  and  make  a great 
light  from  above  by  a glass  roof,  then  I am  not 
prepared  to  say  it  would  not  do,  but  then  you 
must  make  another  building  for  the  officers. 

4216.  You  have  been,  I presume,  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I have ; 
but  it  is  so  long  since  that  I have  almost  for- 
gotten it. 

4217.  You  have  seen  some  good  specimens  of 
minerals  and  ores  there  ? — I did  not  see  them  when 
I was  last  in  Ireland,  and  many  additions  have 
been  made  of  late  years. 

4218.  There  are  many  specimens,  are  there 
not,  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  which 
might  be  very  well  added  to  that  museum  ? — I 
think  Professor  Jukes  has  reported  that  he  had 
nothing  in  his  museum  that  was  not  requisite 
for  the  illustration  of  the  geological  survey. 

4219.  But,  assuming  that  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  two  collections  distinct,  and  that  those 
which  follow  the  strategraphical  arrangement  were 
placed  in  the  new  building,  and  all  the  others  were 
placed  in  the  museum  which  at  present  exists, 
would  not  that  meet  the  difficulty  you  feel  ? — I 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  such  a superabundant 
collection;  whenever  duplicates  are  collected, 
they  come  to  us  in  J enuyn-street,  and  I distri- 
bute them,  according  to  the  privilege  given  me 
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by  the  Government,  to  different  scientific  and  4232.  Kotv,  in  case  you  wish  to  exchange  any  Si,  /?.  /. 
educational  establishments  throughout  the  coun-  minerals  in  the  mineralogical  department,  hotv  is  /•/;.  ...sun, 
try  and  abroad.  _ that  done ; is  it  done  entirely  upon  the  authority  

4220.  Mr.  Icfroy.]  iou  said  that  young  men  of  the  superintendent  of  the  department  of  natural  iCJane 
who  came  to  your  institution  in  Jermyn-strect  to  history  ? — No ; the  keeper  of  the  department, 

be  instructed  were  supposed  to  be,  beforehand,  whether  it  be  zoology,  geology,  or  mineralogy, 
well  prepared  in  the  elementary  branches;  how  makes  a special  report  that  there  are  such  and 
do  you  ascertain  that  they  are  so? — We  never  such  duplicates,  naming  them  all ; and  he  passes 
ascertain  it  until  they  have  entered  on  their  it  to  Professor  Owen,  the  head  of  the  natural  his- 
studies  and  shown  their  qualifications.  If  they  tory  department.  It  is  then  sent  to  the  princi- 
prove  by  their  application  and  the  readiness  with  pal  librarian,  who  brings  it  before  the  trustees, 
which  they  acquire  knowledge,  that  they  are  who,  after  an  inspection  of  the  specimens,  approve 
qualified,  they  succeed  ; but  if  not,  they  fail,  and  of  it  or  otherwise. 

do  not  get  the  recommendations  _ and  the  number  4233.  Before  a sub-committee  ?— Before  the 

of  marks  which  the  professors  give  to  those  only  standing  committee.  The  standing  committee 
who  are  proficients  in  study.  transacts  all  the  ordinary  business;  I am  one  of 

4221.  The  loss  is  to  themselves,  as  it  would  be  that  standing  committee. 

in  any  public  school  ? — Quite  so.  4234.  In  reference  to  the  geological  collection, 

4222.  Then  you  have  no  preparatory  examina-  I presume  what  you  require  is  a building  amply 

tion  to  ascertain  their  fitness  ? — Not  when  they  sufficient  to  hold'  them  and  the  staff  connected 
come  to  us  first.  with  the  geological  survey  ? — Is  the  question 

4223.  And  have  you  any  knowledge  from  with  respect  to  flic  Irish  survey  ? 
whence  they  come,  and  whether  they  are  well  4235.  Yes  ? — Yes. 

prepared? — Wchave  no  regulation  on  the  subject.  4236.  Do  you  consider  that  the  house  in  St. 

4224.  Do  you  know  what  institutions  they  Stephen’s-grecn  is  amply  sufficient  and  well 
generally  come  from  ? — They  come  from  all  adapted  for  that  purpose  ? — I do,  from  what  I 
parts ; but  I would  observe,  with  respect  to  the  have  seen  of  it. 

qualifications  of  our  young  men  who  do  take  high  4237.  And  I presume  as  that  structure  has  not 
honours,  that  at  the  last  examination  of  the  Uni-  been  built  many  years,  you  are  not  of  opinion  it 
versity  of  London,  out  of  five  young  men  who  would  be  a very  economical  plan  to  give  up  a 
came  from  the  various  educational  establishments  building  of  that  description,  which  is  perfectly 
of  the  country,  and  who  took  honours  as  baclie-  adapted  for  its  object,  and  go  to  another,  the 
lors  of  science,  three  were  students  of  our  school  qualifications  of  which  you  do  not  consider 
of  mines.  satisfactory  ? — I have  already  stated  my  opinion 

4225.  Sir  Colman  O'Lojhlen.]  Are  you  a trus-  as  to  the  size  required,  as  explained  to  me,  which 

tee  of  the  British  Museum  ? — Yes.  might  be  granted  to  us;  I have  stated,  under 

4226.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  if  the  mu-  the  circumstances  of  the  construction  and  form  of 

seum  has  any  power  of  giving  duplicates  to  kin-  the  building,  that  it  would  be  inadequate  to  us. 
dred  institutions,  supposing  that  they  get  dupli-  I am  perfectly  well  satisfied,  as  well  as  Professor 
cates  of  anything  from  other  countries  ? — We  Jukes,  with  the  present  museum,  inasmuch  as  it 
have  the  power  of  exchanging  duplicates,  but  seems  to  be  large  enough  to  contain  not  only 
we  cannot  dispose  of  other  things  without  a what  we  have  already  collected,  but  (what  I 
special  meeting  at  which  two  at  least  of  the  three  must  lay  some  stress  on)  what  may  be  collected, 
principal  trustees,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  ought  to  be  collected,  if  the  survey  of  Ire- 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Speaker  must  be  land  is  to  be  pursued  with  ability  and  vigour, 
present.  4238.  As  head  of  the  geological  survey,  you 

4227.  Or  donations,  supposing  you  ever  get  entirely  disapprove  of  the  recommendations  of 
any,  from  other  countries? — In  respect  to  dona-  the  committee  of  1862  ? — I do. 

tions  from  foreign  countries,  I can  only  answer,  4239.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  That  is,  the  break - 
that,  in  the  mineral  department,  it  is  one  of  the  ing-up  of  the  geological  collection? — I disap- 
points that  occasionally  provokes  a little  discus-  prove  of  the  recommendations  as  contained  in  the 
sion ; but  we  have  the  power  of  exchanging ; and  printed  report. 

in  old  times  a great  number  of  the  original  be-  4240.  Mr.  Waldron.]  That  is,  as  to  mixing  up 
quests  even  were  transferred.  Indeed  part  of  the  two  collections,  is  it  not? — I have  not  been 
the  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  transferred  asked  that  question  officially ; had  I been  asked 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  it,  and  had  I ever  been  informed  of  the  circum- 

4228.  Practically,  the  power  cannot  be  exer-  stances,  I should  have  given  the  same  opinion  to 
cised? — We  are  frequently  exercising  it  in  re-  the  Committee  of  Education  of  the  Privy  Council 
ference  to  minerals  and  fossils,  shells,  and  objects  that  I now  give  to  you. 

of  that  sort.  In  that  moiety  of  the  museum  4241.  Chairman.']  It  is  stated  here,  in  this 
which  I specially  look  to  we  are  often  making  Report  on  Scientific  Institutions,  Dublin,  1862, 
exchanges  for  the  advantage  of  the  institution ; in  page  30,  “ as  it  is  understood  that  arrange- 
getting  minerals  which  we  have  not,  and  sending  ments  are  likely  to  be  made  for  retaining  Arch- 
away duplicates  of  which  we  have  too  many.  bishop  Marshs’  library,  in  connection  with  St. 

4229.  Chairman.]  By  the  terms  of  your  Act,  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  the  rooms  which  have  been 

I think  that  you  only  have  power  to  sell  or  appropriated  for  its  use  in  the  building  recently 
exchange;  is  that  so? — We  cannot  part  Avith  erected  for  the  National  Gallery  may,  we  hope, 
anything  except  in  the  manner  stated.  be  used,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  for  the 

4230.  But  it  would  be,  I presume,  in  the  power  Irish  geological  collection ; and  such  portion  of 
of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  lend  such  the  remainder  of  the  collections  in  the  Museum 
specimens  to  other  national  institutions  as  they  of  Irish  Industry  as  it  may  be  determined  to 
might  not  themselves  require  ? — We  never  lend,  keep  may  be  placed  in  the  new  museum  of 
and  I believe  we  have  not  the  power  to  do  so.  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  This  consolidation 

4231.  But  not  donations  or  bequests? — No.  should  be  made  as  a principle  of  careful  selection. 
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Only  the  best  specimens  of  each  class  should  be 
retained,  and  the  duplicates  should  be  given  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Queen’s  College,  or  wherever 
else  they  may  be  of  most  use  ” ; to  that  passage 
you  have  a decided  objection  ? — Yes,  if  it  recom- 
mends a consolidation  of  our  specimens  with  those 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

4242.  You  do  not  acquiesce  in  the  recom- 
mendation, page  26  of  the  report,  “ that  it  is 
better  there  should  be  one  museum  than  two  ” ? 
— Certainly  not,  as  respects  the  specimens  of  the 
geological  survey. 

4243.  And  I presume  that  you  consider  that 
the  amalgamation  of  the  collection  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  with  that  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  would  be  very  much  like  as  if  you  were 
to  amalgamate  your  collection  at  Jermyn-street 
with  the  other  collection  at  the  British  Museum  ? 
— If  they  were  to  be  amalgamated ; for  instance, 
if  it  was  proposed  that  our  collection  should  be 
translated  to  the  British  Museum,  the  whole  of 
our  objects  would  be  frustrated;  because  we 
should  then  be  subjected  to  a biological  arrange- 
ment; all  our  order  and  symmetry  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and  all  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  our 
maps  would  be  set  at  naught.  They  are  per- 
fectly distinct  museums.  I am  not  now  speak- 
ing of  the  point  (which  would  be  a considerable 
difficulty)  of  the  interference  of  other  parties  not 
official  and  not  connected  with  us,  I put  that 
aside ; but,  speaking  scientifically  and  answering 
your  question  in  that  point  of  view,  I think  it 
would  be  a great  detriment. 

4244.  Sir  Robert  Peel.~\  They  are  as  distinct 
in  London  as  you  maintain  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ought 
to  be  in  Dublin  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  our  fossils  are 
concerned. 

4245.  You  have  read  this  report? — I have. 

4246.  You  have  read  it  through  ? — Only  those 
parts  that  specially  apply  to  my  own  department. 

4247.  Then,  you  have  read  the  remarkable 
letter  at  page  125,  from  the  Honourable  C.  B. 
Adderley  ? — I am  afraid  I do  not  recollect  it. 

4248.  I will  read  it.  It  is  from  Mr.  C.  B. 
Adderley  to  Colonel  O’Donnell,  and  he  says  that 
Colonel  O’Donnell  has  asked  him  about  the  com- 
mission about  to  sit,  and  Mr.  Adderley  replies : 

“ I beg  to  thank  you  for  the  papers  you  have  sent 
me,  relating  to  the  Treasury  Commission  now  in 
Dublin,  ana  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the 
Commissioners  in  offering  me  the  opportunity  of 
making  any  suggestions.”  Then  he  says : “ The 
double  staff,  double  lectureships,  double  collec- 
tions, double  building  and  fitting  grants,  double 
services  of  all  sorts  kept  up  by  aid  of  national 
taxation  for  identical  purposes  on  the  same  spot, 
cause  an  obvious  waste  of  resources”;  do  you 
believe  that  in  the  interests  of  Ireland  there  is 
an  obvious  waste  of  resources  in  maintaining  now, 
in  1864,  a museum  of  Irish  industry,  and  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  as  was  originally  proposed 
by  the  Government  in  1845  ?— I do  not;  I believe, 
for  reasons  which  I have  Btated,  that  it  is  quite 
essential  to  keep  up  our  establishment  as  it  is, 
with  a view  to  the  better  illustration  of  the  geo- 
logical and  mineral  resources  of  Ireland ; and  the 
commixture  of  onr  specimens  with  those  of  any 
other  museum  would,  I think,  be  very  detrimental 
to  the  objects  for  which  the  geological  survey  was 
founded,  and  would  really  not  in  any  way  contri- 
bute to  the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge. 

4249.  And  you  will  be  surprised  that  a gentle- 
man of  Mr.  Adderley’s  official  position  should 


have  made  a statement  of  that  kind,  clearly  con- 
trary to  the  objects  of  the  two  institutions  ?— 
Yes,  but,  Mr.  Adderley  speaks  as  a public  servant, 
looking  to  the  economy  of  the  question,  and  nro- 
bably  without  a view  to  the  scientific  bearin'* 
of  the  thing.  I may  say  that  in  our  mineral  de- 
partment in  Jermyn-street  there  is  a limited  num- 
ber of  cases  only.  The  minerals  are  condensed, 
as  it  were,  with  a view  to  the  teaching  of  the 
general  principles  of  mineralogy.  I have  heard 
persons  going  away  say,  that  they  have  done  so 
with  a clearer  idea  of  the  classification  of  minerals 
because  the}'  were  thus  methodized;  whereas* 
in  the  British  Museum,  persons  are  lost  in  the 
immensity  of  their  development.  They  were 
there  arranged  on  so  different  a plan  that  the 
visitors  did.  not  acquire  the  same  knowledge. 
I am  speaking  of  the  mineralogical  branch  °of 
our  collections. 

4250.  Sir  Robert  Peel.']  Therefore,  with  a view 
to  promote  what  is  really  the  interest  of  Ireland, 
you  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that 
these  two  institutions  should  continue  distinct  as 
they  have  been? — Unquestionably. 

4251.  Sir  Edward  Grogan]  I believe  your 
answer  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  referred  to  the  geo- 
logical collection  at  St.  Stephen’s  Green  ? — 1 un- 
derstood Sir  Robert  Peel  to  ask  the  question 
as  to  the  value  of  our  whole  collection  in  Jermyn- 
street. 

4252.  Sir  Robert  Peel.']  Qnite  so? — In  refer- 
ence to  that  of  the  British  Museum  on  the  other 
hand. 

4253.  Sir  Edtoard  Grogan.]  I was  referring 
to  the  latter  question,  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
read  the  passage  from  Mr.  Adderley’s  letter  with 
reference  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry ; he 
asked  you  if  you  considered  it  desirable  to  main- 
tain the  institution  in  full  efficiency,  and  I under- 
stood your  answer  strictly  in  the  affirmative  ? — 
As  far  as  our  collection  goes ; I do  not  pretend 
to  judge  of  the  whole  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

4254.  That  was  my  question ; your  answer  re- 
ferred to  the  department  in  your  own  proper 
charge  ? — Precisely. 

4255.  Sir  Robert  Peel  also  put  a question  as 
to  the  transfer  of  the  collection  in  Jermyn-street 
to  the  British,  museum  ; you  object  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  arrangements  of  your  own  collection; 
it  would  be  very  injurious  to  our  scientific  pur- 
suits ? — Yes. 

4256.  If  an  additional  room  were  erected,  ad- 
joining to  or  part  of  the  present  British  Museum, 
adequate  and  proper  in  every  respect  for  the  dis- 
play of  your  specimens  of  the  geological  collec- 
tion, but  kept  distinct  from  the  present  collection 
in  the  British  Museum,  would  that,  in  your 
opinion,  have  such  a mischievous  effect  on  sci- 
entific. pursuits? — I should  be  sorry  to  see  what 
I consider  to  be  the  best  building  ever  erected 
in  London  for  scientific  purposes,  and  the  vacated 
institution  transferred  to  another  building,  which 
might  be  hypothetically  assumed  to  be  good. 
W e know  that  our  museum  answers  all  its  wants. 
We  have  space  enough  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  provided  our  museum  in  Jermyn-street  be 
kept  and  used  for  its  original  design ; we  have 
space  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  survey.  If 
parts  of  the  museum  were  not  assigned  to  other 
uses ; such  as  rooms  for  the  professors  and  offices 
which  might  be  provided  for  in  an  adjacent 
house,  our  museum,  as  it  is,  is  quite  sufficient  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  I should  be  very  sorry 
to  see  any  translation  take  place. 

4257.  Sir 
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4257.  Sir  Robert  Pee/.]  Allow  me  to  follow 
that  up  by  a question.  Supposing  that  room  was 
made  at  the  British  Museum  and  you  were  carried 
bodily  there  with  your  stratigraphical  collection, 
would  not  you  and  your  staff  of  professors  feel 
rather  pained  that  you  should  be  all  under  the 
officers  of  the  British  Museum,  that  they  should 
have  the  keys  of  your  rooms;  and  do  you  not 
appreciate  the  feeling  of  Dr.  Jukes,  and  of  Pro- 
fessor Sulivan,  and  others,  that  they  would  feel 
pained  if  this  recommendation  of  the  commission 
were  followed  out,  and  they  were  put  under  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society? — I have  before  stated  that 
I think  any  admixture  whatever  of  the  interests 
of  another  body  with  ourselves  would  be  quite 
irreconcileable  with  the  promotion  of  our  best 
interests.  I cannot  contemplate  such  a thing. 

4258.  And  therefore  you  can  appreciate  the 
feeling  frankly  expressed  by  these  professors  of 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  that  they  would 
feel  hurt  and  pained  in  their  professional  character 
if  they  were  put  under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? 
— We  could  not  be  put  under  them  without  an 
alteration  of  all  the  arrangements.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  geological  survey  are  such  that  in 
that  case  you  would  break  up  its  organisation. 

4259.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  Do  not  understand 
me  that  I am  recommending  the  transfer  of  the 
collection  in  Jerinyn-streetto  theBritish  Museum ; 
it  was  a hypothetical  case  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
put  to  you ; and  on  that  hypothesis,  and  putting 
out  of  view  the  perfect  adaptability  of  the  museum 
in  J ermyn-street  to  its  present  purposes,  I ask, 
supposing  that  collection  were  transferred  to  a 
room  erected  specially  for  its  reception  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  kept  separate  and  distinct 
as  now,  and  under  its  own  officers,  whether  that 
would  not  be  a good  arrangement  for  scientific 
pursuits  ? — I have  stated  that  there  is  an  advan- 
tage in  certain  students  being  able  to  visit  both 
museums.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and, 
I presume,  your  question  is  merely  as  to  con- 
tiguity. 

4260.  It  amounts  to  that? — It  amounts  to 
this,  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  contiguity  no 
doubt. 

4261.  Cliuirman.]  Supposing  you  had  the 
power  of  having  a perfectly  good  structure  erected 
in  contiguity  with  the  British  Museum,  do  you 
think  any  advantage  would  be  gained  by  that,  or 
do  you  not  consider  that  there  is  a certain  advan- 
tage in  the  complete  and  total  separation  of  two  in- 
stitutions which  differ  so  entirely  in  their  principles 
as  the  British  Museum  and  the  museum  in  J ermyn- 
street  ? — I have  already  stated  that,  in  my  opinion, 
there  must  he  a distinct  and  entire  separation ; but, 
in  respect  to  the  question  of  Sir  Edward  Grogan, 
no  doubt  when  students  have  the  opportunity  of 
going  from  one  museum  to  another  there  is  rather 
an  advantage,  I mean  in  juxtaposition,  if  accom- 
panied by  entire  independence. 

4262.  Mr.  Lefroy.\  Or,  to  follow  up  the  ques- 
tion already  put,  you  said  that  it  was  generally 
observed  amongst  persons  in  Ireland  that  it  is 
rather  a waste  and  an  unnecessary  thing  to  have 
two  museums  in  Dublin  ; do  you  suppose  the 
persons  who  made  those  observations  had  any 
acquaintance  with  the  different  natures  of  these 
museums,  or  made  them  in  ignorance  of  the  dif- 
ferent natures  of  these  museums,  and  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  intended  ? — I think  they  must 
have  been  ignorant  of  our  special  objects. 

4263.  May  we  understand  that  you  think  that 
0.69. 


the  museum  at  the  Green  is  suited  in  every  re- 
spect for  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted  ?— 
Yes,  so  far  as  our  survey  is  concerned. 

4264.  And  that  the  staff  is  sufficient  in  every 
degree  for  carrying  out  the  objects  usefully  ? — 
I think  it  is  adequate  to  our  present  objects. 

4265.  And  with  respect  to  the  Dublin  Society’s 
museum,  though  quite  distinct  in  its  objects  and 
purposes,  in  your  opinion,  do  you  think,  in  itself,  it 
is  a valuable  institution  for  the  purposes  intended 
in  Ireland  ? — Certainly ; but  I have  already  said 
that  I am  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  it. 

4266.  With  respect  to' the  locality,  it  is  not 
that  you  object^  to ; if  an  equally  good  building 
could  be  devised  within  the  walls  of  the  Dublin 
Society,  you  would  not  then  desire  to  have  the 
two  institutions  distinct  from  each  other  ? — Just 
so. 

4267.  Mr.  Waldron .]  The  collections  rather 
than  the  institutions  ?— The  institutions. 

4268.  I mean  the  institutions? — The  institu- 
tions, most  distinctly. 

4269.  Chairman .]  Will  you  turn  to  page  26  in 
the  report,  under  the  head  of  general  collections, 
commencing  with  museums,  will  you  let  me  a6k 
you  whether  you  agree  with  the  very  first  sen- 
tence in  this  paragraph : "It  will  be  seen  from 
this  description  of  the  actually  existing  arrange- 
ments, that  two  institutions  and  two  systems  of 
instruction,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  are 
in  concurrent  operation  ” ; is  that  the  correct 
representation  of  the  state  of  things  at  present? — 

I entirely  disagree  with  it,  if  it  means  that  there 
are  two  similar  fossil  collections. 

4270.  Will  you  go  to  the  other  paragraph, 
“It  is,  for  several  reasons,  better  that  there 
should  be  one  museum  than  two  ” ; may  I ask, 
is  your  opinion  not  the  exact  converse  of  that 
proposition,  and  that,  for  general  reasons,  it  is 
better  that  .there  should  be  two  museums  rather 
than  one? — Yes,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary 
for  the  independence  of  the  geological  survey. 

4271.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  the  next 
observation  : “ Many  persons  visit  one  museum 
who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  visit  two; 
by  collecting  all  the  objects,  therefore,  in  one 
museum  they  will  be  seen  by  more  people  than 
if  they  were  divided  between  two”;  do  you 
think  the  objects  of  the  museums  are  these,  that 
you  should  have  a flock  of  people  to  come  in 
and  out,  walking  through  them,  and  that  a sci- 
entific museum  should  be  arranged,  so  as  to  get 
the  greatest  population  to  pass,  as  it  were,  in  a 
current  through  them?— It  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  great  mass  of  people  who  visit  museums 
merely  walk  through  them,  and  derive  little  or 
no  scientific  knowledge ; and  I am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  that  class  of  persons,  or  the  crowd 
going  from  one  museum  arranged  on  one  principle 
to  another  arranged  differently  would  be  only 
confused.  The  real  students  in  science,  who  are 
limited  in  number,  and  working  to  make  science 
a profession,  can  alone  obtain  advantages  by  going 
from  one  museum  to  another. 

4272.  Sir  E.  Grogan .]  It  is  they  who  would 
appreciate  the  advantages  ?— Yes ; but  they  are 
only  a limited  number. 

4273.  Chairman .]  I will  now  call  your  atten 
tion  again  to  page  26 : “ By  concentrating  our 
means  and  efforts  in  one  museum,  it  may  be  ren- 
dered more  complete  and  attractive  than  if  two 
museums  had  to  be  maintained.  More  people 
are,  therefore,  likely  to  come  to  one  museum 

H h than 


Sir  12. 1. 
Murchison. 

16  June 
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Sir  R.  J.  than  to  two,  and  they  are  likely  to  get  more 
Murcinsor,,  instruction  from  it.”  By  concentrating  our 

means  and  efforts  on  one  museum,  would  that 

lS  June  museum  be  more  complete  than  two  museums, 
1864.  as  present  in  existence  ? — I have  stated  before 
that  they  must  be  independent  if  our  survey  is  to 
be  conducted  on  the  principles  on  which  it  has 
been  conducted ; therefore,  I object  altogether  to 
this  amalgamation.  The  word  amalgamation 
only  produces  confusion  in  my  mind. 

4274.  The  next  paragraph  says,  that  it  is  more 
economical  to  have  one  museum  than  two ; it 
is  possible  to  have  one  good  museum,  hut  it 
would  be  difficult  to  have  two  good  ones ; I pre- 
sume it  is  also  more  economics  to  have  no 
museum  at  all  than  one,  if  we  go  to  such  reason- 
ing?— I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  for  the 
advantage  of  Ireland  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  country,  our  one  independent  and 
separate  museum,  arranged  as  it  is,  is  essential, 
and  therefore  I cannot  understand  how  any  amalga- 
mation with  another  museum,  arranged  on  a 
totally  different  principle,  can  be  advantageous. 
That  the  great  mass  of  sight-seers  would  he  more 
numerous  where  there  are  more  things  to  see  is 
obvious,  by  an  illustration  I can  give  not  far 
from  London. 

4275.  The  word  “ economical  ” is  perfectly 
misplaced  under  the  circumstances,  is  it  not? — 
It  depends  upon  what  you  understand  by 
economy.  It  may  be  economy  to  put  two  things 
into  the  same  house,  but  if  you  produce  great 
confusion  and  do  not  advance  knowledge,  where 
is  the  economy  ? 

4276.  Do  you  think  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
have  two  good  museums  in  Dublin  ? — 1 think  so. 

4277.  Mr.  Waldron.~\  Professor  Jukes  was 
asked,  “ Why  do  you  not  send  duplicate  specimens 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society”?  and  his  answer 
was,  “ Because  I never  had  directions  to  grant 
them”;  can  you  explain  how  it  was  that  some  du- 
plicate specimens  were  sent  to  Scotland  and  none 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — A number  of 
places  had  applied  for  duplicate  specimens ; there 


was  no  application  from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society; 
doubtless,  if  there  had  been,  some  duplicates 
would  have  been  sent ; we  endeavour  to  give  our 
duplicates  to  different  institutions  according  to  the 
probability  of  their  usefulness  in  different  coun- 
tries. We  send  to  our  colonies,  as  well  as  to 
Edinburgh,  and  I was  not  aware  that  some  fos- 
sils had  not  been  sent  to  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety. If  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  had  applied, 
doubtless  they  would  have  had  a collection  of 
duplicates. 

4278.  Then,  he  is  asked  a little  further  on, 
•*  Did  you  ever  get  any  application  from  Scotland "? 
and  he  said,  “ No,  certainly  not,  they  would  be  in 
charge  of  the  survey  in  Scotland,  and  they  are 
part  of  ourselves  ” ; they  were  sent  then  to  Edin- 
burgh without  any  application  ? — I wish  you  to 
understand  that  all  Scotch  collections  now 
accumulating  in  a building  in  Edinburgh  are 
under  my  direction  also ; consequently,  between 
the  fossil  collection  there  and  the  fossil  collection 
in  England,  there  may  be  interchanges  also, 
and  the  geological  collection  of  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  being  part  of  our  establishment, 
we  interchange  naturally.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  doubt  that  we  should  make  any  exchanges 
that  might  be  useful  for  Ireland. 

4279.  We  understand  that  if  any  application 
had  been  made  by  the  curator  of  the  museum  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  specimens  there 
would  have  been  no  objection  to  give  them? — 
There  would  not ; but  I must  explain.  A dupli- 
cate collection  cannot  possibly  be  made  except 
at  intervals  of  a number  of  years ; it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  classify,  arrange,  and  select, 
so  as  to  form  such  collections.  It  is  therefore 
only  in  a certain  number  of  years  that  we  make 
a revision,  and  a distribution  then  takes  place. 

4280.  You  are  acquainted,  of  course,  with  Sir 
Richard  Griffith? — 1 am. 

4281.  Is  he  a high  authority  in  geological 
matters  ? — He  is. 

4282.  One  of  the  highest? — Unquestionably. 


Lord  Dunlo,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


Lord;  Dunlo.  4283.  Chairman.']  You  are  one  of  the  Honorary 
Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I am. 

4284.  And  I think  you  have  taken  a very  con- 
siderable interest  in  agriculture  ? — I have. 

4285.  You  are,  I believe,  a Practical  Farmer? 
— I am ; I have  been  for  many  years. 

4286.  A committee  was  formed,  I think, 
in  November  1860,  consisting  of  yourself,  Mr. 
Bay  ley,  Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  Wood,  and  Dr.  Bar- 
ber, to  inquire  and  report  on  the  veterinary  esta- 
blishment formerly  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
conducted,  and  the  causes  of  its  discontinuance  ? 
— Ye3 ; that  was  on  a motion  which  I brought 
before  the  society. 

4287.  And  the  Committee,  I think,  reported  at 
end  of  November  1860? — November  29th. 

4288.  I think  part  of  your  report  was,  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  directing  the  application 
of  a sum  of  5,500  L,  granted  by  Parliament  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  the  improvement 
of  husbandry,  and  for  granting  to  the  society  a 
further  sum  of  10,000 l.  for  purposes  therein  men- 


tioned, received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  1st  Au- 
gust 1800? — Yes. 

4289.  And  that  Act  specially  provided,  amongst 
other  things,  for  a veterinary  institution  in  con- 
nection with  this  society  ? — It  did. 

4290.  And  provided  for  it  in  the  following 
terms:  “ That  the  remaining  part  of  the  said 
two  sums  of  5,500 1.  and  10,000?.,  and  all  such 
parts  of  the  foregoing  several  sums  (except  the 
sum  of  1,500  /.,  appropriated  as  aforesaid ),  as  shall 
remain  unapplied  in  manner  aforesaid,  shall  be 
applied  by  the  said  society  in  procuring  agricul- 
tural examinations  into  all  or  any  of  the  counties 
of  this  kingdom,  in  creating  drawing  schools,  ex- 
hibition rooms  for  artists,  repositories  for  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  and  manufacture,  building 
for  a veterinary  institution,  and  such  other  build- 
ings as  the  society  shall  deem  expedient;  in  pay- 
ing a salary  to  a veterinary  professor,  and  main- 
taining a veterinary  institution”?  — Those  are 
the  words. 

4291.  “ That  Act  was  obtained,  it  would  ap- 
pear, in  consequence  of  a motion  made  by  Gene- 
ral Valiancy  at  a meeting  of  the  society  held  on 

Thursday 
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Thursday,  30tli  January,  1800,  relative  to  sundry 
improvements,  and,  ‘ inter  alia,  above  all,’  of 
establishing  a public  veterinary  school,  so  much 
wanted  in  this  country  ” ? — Yes. 

4292.  It  was  proposed  that  there  should  be 
rooms  for  dissection,  and  schools  for  cures,  where 
various  methods  of  cures  should  be  tried  under 
proper  inspection? — That  is  the  case. 

4293.  And  it  was  also  resolved  that  all  fo- 
reign books,  relating  to  the  veterinary  art,  should 
be  translated  into  English? — Yes,  and  that  was 
done. 

4294.  And  in  1800  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  reported,  from  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  that  the  said  committee  had  taken 
into  consideration  the  several  matters  laid  before 
the  society,  and  agreed  to  report  that  certain 
houses  should  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
a veterinary  college  r — -Yes. 

4295.  Following  up  the  resolution,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  two  professors  of  the 
veterinary  art  should  be  appointed,  one  to  be 
professor  and  lecturer,  the  other  to  be  a prac- 
titioner ? — Yes. 

4296.  And  Mr.  Thomas  Peall  and  Mr.  John 
Watts  were  immediately  appointed? — Yes. 

4297.  Mr.  Peall  was  to  be  professor  and  lec- 
turer, and  Mr.  Watts  assistant-professor;  and  the 
lecture-system  was  immediately  instituted  on  the 
constitution,  nourishment,  diseases,  cures,  and 
treatment  of  the  horse ; the  lectures  on  the  con- 
stitution, &c.,  of  neat  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  and 
dogs,  to  follow  at  such  times,  and  in  such  suc- 
cession, as  the  lecturer  shall  judge  expedient  ? — 
They  began  in  the  following  January. 

4298.  It  was  also  recommended  that  a forge 
shall  b’c  erected  on  the  premises  for  instruction 
in  shoeing  ? — Yes. 

4299.  And  it  was  also  approved  that  on  the 
same  plan  there  should  be  a number  of  loose 
boxes  for  cure  of  houses  labouring  under  disease  ? 
—Yes. 

4300.  And  it  was  proposed  that,  every  year, 
there  should  be  a full  course  of  lectures  on  the 
animals  employed  in  rural  economy,  such  as 
horses,  pigs,  sheep,  poultry.  Sec.  ? — Yes. 

4301.  in  1801,  a sum  of  money,  about  190/., 
was  paid  to  Dr.  Percival,  for  the  purchase  of  a 
veterinary  museum  for  the  use  of  the  society’s 
veterinary  lectures? — Yes,  and  we  have  that  still. 

4302.  And  large  contributions  were  subse- 
quently made  to  the  veterinary  museum  by  Mr. 
Peall,  "which  are  still  in  good  order,  and  available 
for  the  use  of  any  veterinary  institution  in  con- 
nection with  this  society? — Yes. 

4303.  In  1810,  Mr.  Peall’s  and  Mr.  Watts’s 
salaries  were  reduced  ? — They  were. 

4304-  Mr.  Peall  continued  his  lectures  till 
1825  ? — He  did.  Mr.  Peall’s  salary  was  after- 
wards raised. 

4305.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  how  it 
was  that  the  society  ceased  to  give  veterinary 
instruction? — When  Mr.  Peall  died,  in  1825, 
a committee  was  appointed  to  consider  what  the 
society  should  do ; they  recommended,  amongst 
other  things,  that  the  veterinary  professorships 
should  be  kept  vacant  for  two  years,  in  order 
to  accumulate  the  savings  during  that  period  to 
erect  the  sheds  with  iron  pillars,  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  grounds  of  the  society;  and  this 
recommendation  was  carried  out.  Then,  again, 
a motion  was  brought  forward  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  veterinary  institution.  That  was 

0.69. 


put  off,  and  again  pressed  forward,  and  somehow 
or  other  it  dropped,  and  we  cannot  discover 
in  the  minutes  of  the  society  anything  further 
about  it.  That  was  in  1S26. 

4306.  Then  the  report  of  this  committee  on 
the  re-establishment  of  the  veterinary  institu- 
tion, of  which  you  were  chairman,  was  referred 
back  to  the  committee  to  inquire,  and  report  by 
what  means  the  recommendation  <jf  the  commit- 
tee could  be  best  carried  into  effect? — Yes. 

4307.  They,  I think,  reported  in  February, 
1861,  what  they  considered  should  be  the  con- 
ditions of  the  future  establishment  of  a veteri- 
nary school  ? — We  made  out  the  minimum. 

4308.  And  you  considered  the  minimum  of 
what  a good  veterinary  school  of  instruction 
should  contain ; viz.,  first,  an  anatomy-house  and 
lecture-room  with  the  forge  ? — Y es. 

4309.  And  that  there  should  be  a chemical 
laboratory  and  lecture-room ? —Yes. 

4310.  And  museum  of  veterinary  r reparation  ? 
—Yes. 

4311.  That  would  refer  to  the  material  con- 
siderations ; then,  with  regal’d  to  the  staff,  there 
was  to  be  a lecturer  on  anatomy,  surgery,  and 
medicine,  and  a lecturer  of  chemistry  and  ma- 
teria medica,  and  an  anatomical  demonstrator  ? 
—Yes. 

4312.  Supposing  a school  of  medical  instruc- 
tion should  be  set  up,  there  are  many  of  those 
things  which  have  been  already  provided  for  ? — 
The  lecture-room. 

4313.  You  have  a chemical  laboratory? — Yes. 

4314.  And  lecture-room  ? — lrcs. 

4315.  And  consequently  there  would  be  no 
additional  expenditure  on  that  account ; you  have 
also  a museum  of  veterinary  preparations,  and  you 
have  a lecturer  on  chemistry  ? — And  a lecturer 
on  chemistry;  and,  by  a slight  increase  to  his 
salary,  it  was  thought  that  he  might  under- 
take the  materia  medica  as  part  of  his  duties. 

4316.  You  made  an  estimate,  I think,  of  what 
would  be  the  probable  expense  of  such  a school? 
— We  made  an  estimate  of  the  minimum  ex- 
pense. 

4317.  Would  you  inform  the  Committee  how 
much  that  would  be? — As  to  the  cost  of  the 
building  we  had  a plan  of  the  absolute  necessary 
building  to  be  erected  in  a piece  of  land  adjoining 
Clare-lane,  just  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
society.  The  estimate  would  be  about  700/.  for 
the  necessary  buildings  there.  The  lecturer  of 
anatomy,  with  salary  of  demonstrator,  would  be 
about  150  /. ; and  with  regard  to  materia  medica, 
we  contemplated  increasing  tbe  salary  of  the  pre- 
sent lecturer  on  chemistry  (Dr.  Davey)  50/.  a- 
year ; porters  50  /.,  and  contingencies  50  /. ; 
making  300 /.  a-year,  besides  700/.  for  building. 
Then,  there  was  a sum  of  120  Z.  a-year  against 
this,  put  under  the  head  of  agricultural  museum. 
I cannot  exactly  remember  how  that  was,  but 
I know  it  was  a sum  which  had  been  appropriated 
for  the  arrangement  and  improvement  of  the 
agricultural  museum  for  a certain  number  of 
years ; and  at  the  end  of  about  two  years,  from 
1860,  would  become  available  to  the  society _ for 
assisting  in  establishing  a veterinary  institution, 
or  any  other  agricultural  purposes  to  which  we 
choose  to  apply  it;  and,  taking  that  120/.  off 
the  300  /.,  it  left  180  /.,  which,  at  four  per  cent., 
would  be  4,500  /.,  which,  added  to  the  700  /., 
would  be.5,200  /. 

4318.  And  700/.  would  be  sufficient  for  the 

h H 2 building, 
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building,  and  180 1.  or  200  l.  for  the  expenses  ? — 
It  would  have  been  then,  but  I do  not  know  that 
it  would  be  now,  because  the  ground  has  now  the 
permanent  horse-sheds  on  it : but  they  might  be 
rendered  available,  and  I daresay  the  700 1. 
would  do  now  what  they  thought  then  to  do  on 
the  same  spot. 

4819.  You  consider  the  piece  of  ground  ad- 
joining Clarc-Jane  has  every  advantage ; a good 
supply  of  water  and  good  sewage? — Yes,  we 
examined  it  carefully. 

4320.  And  you  have  space  for  an  infirmary  ? — 
Yes. 

4321.  How  many  stalls,  10? — Ten  would  be 
sufficient,  but  we  have  space  for  more.  I said 
10  because  it  was  recommended  before. 

4322.  You  have  naturally  had  much  communi- 
cation with  gentlemen  throughout  Ireland;  do 
you  find  public  opinion  amongst  most  of  the 
agricultural  classes  in  Ireland  to  be  in  favour  of 
having  such  an  institution  as  we  have  been  con- 
sidering ? — I think  so ; I do  not  know  if  in  con- 
nection with  the  society  or  separate;  but  I see  no 
other  way  of  doing  it,  except  in  connection  with 
the  society. 

4323.  You  could  not  have  it  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Dublin  Agricultural  Society  ? — If  we 
are  to  make  a private  subscription,  but  not  for 
the  same  expense ; we  have  nothing  available  in 
the  Agricultural  Society. 

4324.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is  a mi- 
gratory body,  and  has  no  local  habitation?— Ex- 
cept an  office. 

4325.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
Society  ? — I am  a member  of  the  council. 

4326.  Was  there  so  much  importance  attached 
to  this  veterinary  institution,  that  it  was  proposed 
to  set  to  work  by  private  subscription  to  carry  it 
i,::t  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — That  was  the 
only  way  we  saw  of  carrying  it  out.  We  were 
about  to  commence  a subscription  list,  when  we 
found  another  body  of  gentlemen  had  set  up  a 
similar  thing  under  a joint  stock  company. 

4327.  What  was  the  success  of  the  joint  stock 
company  ? — It  died  a natural  death. 

4328.  It  shows  that  it  was  not  possible  to  carry 
on  this  course  of  instruction  by  private  enterprise? 
— It  shows  it  was  not  so  easy  to  organise  a thing 
from  the  beginning  as  to  carry  it  on.  I should 
have  more  confidence  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  where  the  organisation  is  partly  formed 
already. 

4329.  There  would  be  more  elements  of  stabi- 
lity in  being  connected  with  a powerful  and 
influential  body  like  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? 
— Quite  so. 

4330.  Do  you  contemplate  that,  in  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
young  men  from  the  country  who  might  be  in  the 
position  of  herds  were  sent  up  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
the  diseases  of  cattle  ? — I should  think  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  it. 

4331.  It  would  dispel  a great  deal  of  ignorant 
practice  prevalent  in  the  present  day  ? — I should 
hope  so. 

4332.  You  think  there  is  ample  means  for  so 
doing? — There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

4333.  And  therefore  I may  take  it  that  you 
represent  a large  amount  of  public  opinion  among 
the  farming  classes  of  Ireland,  when  you  say  that 
the  institution  of  a veterinary  college  would  be  a 


very  great  benefit  to  that  country  ? — I believe  I 
speak  the  opinion  of  the  fanners  of  all  parts,  and 
I am  the  more  convinced  that  I do  so,  because  at 
the  time  when  we  had  this  under  consideration 
in  the  Dublin  Society,  some  country  papers  took 
it  up  warmly,  and  the  leading  agricultural  journal 
the  “Farmers’  Gazette,”  was  very  warm  in  its 
support. 

4334.  You  think  an  institution  like  this  is  well 
worthy  of  a little  support  from  the  Government? 
— A great  deal. 

4335.  Sir  Colmun  O' Lo(jlilen.~\  Is  there  any 
similar  institution  in  England  or  Scotland  sup- 
ported by  Government  grant? — There  are  similar 
institutions  in  London  and  in  Edinburgh. 

4336.  But  not  supported  by  the  Government  ? 
— I do  not  know  if  they  are  or  not. 

4337.  If  we  had  a veterinary  establishment, 
would  it  be  better  to  attach  it  to  the  Dublin 
Society  than  to  the  Albert  Model  Farm  ? — I do 
not  know  anything  about  the  Albert.  Model  Farm, 
but  it  might.be  attached  to  the  Dublin  Society. 

4338.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  your  intercourse  with  different  gentlemen, 
do  you  think  such  an  institution  would  be  popu- 
lar ? — Certainly. 

4339.  And  that  the  want  of  it  is  felt  in  all 
parts  ? — Yes,  it  was  particularly  felt  in  1860,  when 
the  pleuro-pneumonia  was  going  so  badly  about 
the  country,  and  the  foot  distemper  in  the  sheep, 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  curing  art  was  wanted 
all  over  the  country. 

4340.  Was  not  some  step  recently  taken  by 
the  Government  when  the  disease  in  sheep  was 
so  prevalent,  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  some  private 
veterinary  surgeon? — The  Government  employed 
Mr.  Ferguson  to  make  reports  on  the  subject. 

4341.  That  was  a case  showing  the  necessity 
of  some  such  establishment  ? — I think  so. 

4342.  And  had  your  intention  of  reviving  the 
veterinary  school  attached  to  the  society  been 
carried  out  the  reference  to  Mr.  Ferguson  would 
have  been  unnecessary? — I think  information 
might  have  been  obtained  through  the  professor. 

4343.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  propriety  of 
attaching  such  an  institution  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society ; I think  there  is  no  feeling  of 
hostility  between  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
-and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — The  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  would  be  glad  to  see  such 
an  institution  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society,  it  could  not  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  except  in 
the  sense  that  you  might  do  it  on  your  own 
responsibility. 

4344.  But  if  a veterinary  school  were  to  be 
established  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  you  have  many  of  the  necessary  parts  of 
the  schools  ? — Yes. 

4345.  You  have  premises?— Yes. 

4346.  All  you  want  are  some  extra  buildings? 
—Yes. 

4347.  Have  you  space  for  the  buildings? — 
Yes. 

4348.  I thought  you  said  that  the  show-yards 
cramped  you  in  that  respect? — We  have  made 
many  additions  lately,  and  I am  satisfied  the 
buildings,  for  such  an  institution,  could  have  been 
erected  on  the  premises  at  the  time  it  was  under 
discussion  in  1860. 

4349.  I thought  the  lawn  was  then  used  for 
the  show  ? — Yes;  butwehadnot  Shelburne-yard. 

4350.  Sir  E.  Grogan.']  Have  you  any  doubt 
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of  the  premises  being  adequate  for  the  school  ? — 
None. 

4351.  Have  you  any  doubt,  considering  the 
.rreat  attention  that  is  now  paid  to  the  breeding 
of  all  classes  of  cattle  in  Ireland,  and  the  vast 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  that  such  an 
institution  is  necessary? — I think  it  both  de- 
sirable and  necessary. 

4352.  I think  you  have  been  asked  if  there 
were  any  analagous  schools  to  the  one  proposed 
in  Ireland,  maintained  in  Great  Britain,  with 
assistance  from  Government ; and  you  said  you 
were  not  aware  of  any  ? — I am  not  aware  whether 
the  colleges  in  London  and  Edinburgh  have  Go- 
vernment assistance  or  not,  but  I know  there  is 
no  institution  of  the  kind  in  Ireland  at  all  Go- 
vernment aided  or  otherwise. 

4353.  You  are  aware  that  most  of  the  scientific 
and  public  institutions  are  maintained  partly,  or 
what  I may  call  solely  at  the  expense  of  the 
State?— Yes. 

4354.  That  is  not  the  case  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society? — No. 

4355.  If  the  State  would  undertake  the  main- 
tenance of  the  departments  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  for  advancing  education  among  the 
people,  and  allowed  the  Dublin  Society  to  appro- 
priate their  own  contributions,  have  you  any 
doubt  that  one  of  the  first  objects  would  be  the 
establishment  of  that  institution  ? — I am  certain 
it  would. 

4356.  And  does  it  occur  to  you  that  an  arrange- 
ment of  that  kind  would  not  only  be  just  to  the 
Dublin  Society,  as  putting  them  on  a par  with 
other  institutions  in  this  country,  but  carry  out 
the  object  of  having  the  school  established  ? — 
Certainly. 

4357.  Does  that  remark  of  yours,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  it,  apply  with  greater  force  by  rea- 
son that,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  century  the  then  Irish  Parliament  gave  a 
grant  for  its  continuance  ? — I think  it  is  a strong 
matter  in  support  of  what  I said. 

4358.  If  such  a school  were  necessary  for  the 
then  state  of  Ireland,  you  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
more  necessary  now? — Certainly;  these  were 
the  very  words  used  in  the  reports. 

4359.  And  does  the  fact  of  an  attempt  having 
been  made  by  private  individuals  to  get  up  a 
private  company  for  that  purpose,  and  failed, 
point  out  in  a strong  light  the  necessity  for 
Government  assistance  in  setting  up  the  school  ? 
— I consider  it  does. 

4360.  I believe  the  subject  of  improving  the 
breed  of  horses  and  cattle  has  latterly  excited 
more  attention  in  Ireland  than  heretofore  ? — In- 
creased attention  has  been  paid  to  that  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  increasing. 

4361.  And  the  increased  attention  you  abso- 
lutely consider  necessary  to  maintain  the  breed 
of  horses  ? — Certainly. 

4362.  Would  not  the  establishment  of  such  a 
school  as  you  mention  materially  tend  in  that 
direction  ? — Of  course  it  would. 

4363.  Am  I to  understand  from  you  that  the 
reason  why  some  active  steps  were  not  taken  to 
establish  this  school,  in  recent  times,  arose  from 
the  fact  of  private  individuals  having  endeavoured 
to  do  it,  and  you  did  not  wish  to  compete  with 
them  ? — We  aid  not  wish  to  appear  to  be  in  col- 
lision with  them,  consequently,  about  the  latter 
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end  of  the  year  in  which  this  report  was  made,  Lord  Dunlo. 
it  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried,  that  further 
movement  concerning  the  re-establishment  of  a 
veterinary  institution  should  be  suspended  until 
the  society  should  see  what  this  private  body  could 
do  for  themselves. 

4364.  And  they  failed  in  their  endeavours  ? — 

They  had  not  then  failed ; we  suspended  until 
we  saw  whether  they  succeeded,  and  we  did  not 
take  the  subject  up  again. 

4365.  You  had  not  funds  to  re-establish  it? — 

We  had  not  funds. 

4366.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  training 
and  examination  of  pupils  who  attend  the  school, 
and  the  training  of  herds  to  a scientific  know- 
ledge of  their  profession,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  use  to  the  country  ? — The  greatest  pos- 
sible use. 

4367.  And  it  is  a want  severely  felt  by  the 
country  now? — Yes. 

4368.  Mr.  Waldron.~\  You  are  acquainted  with 
the  West  and  other  parts  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

4369.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
town  except  Cork,  Belfast,  Limerick,  and  I,  be- 
lieve, Waterford,  that  has  a resident  veterinary 
surgeon?  — There  may  be  veterinary  surgeons 
that  I do  not  know  of ; if  we  required  a veteri- 
nary surgeon  in  Galway  we  should  have  to  send 
to  Dublin  for  him. 

4370.  In  most  of  the  other  cluef  towns  of 
Ireland  not  one  is  to  be  found? — I believe  not; 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

4371.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  number 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  in  Ireland,  has,  say 
within  the  last  20  years,  enormously  increased  ? — 

May  I add  to  my  last  answer,  that  I believe  there 
is  a properly  qualified  practitioner  at  the  Curragh; 
and  there  may  be  in  other  towns,  but  I do  not 
know  of  them ; I do  not  want  to  say  that  there 
are  no  veterinary  surgeons  in  country  towns,  but 
I do  not  know  of  them.  In  answer  to  your  last 
question,  I say  yes. 

4372.  And  I believe  they  have  also  increased 
in  value  per  head  ? — Yes,  in  quality. 

4373.  And  is  it  found,  from  the  improvement 
in  breed  and  tire  more  artificial  treatment  of  the 
animals,  that  they  are  more  delicate  than  for- 
merly ? — They  require  more  care  and  skill  in 


management. 

4374.  And  we  hear  more  of  disease  amongst 
them  ? — Disease  has  been  very  prevalent. 

4375.  And  there  is  a greater  necessity  now 
than  formerly  for  veterinary  surgeons? — I think  so. 

4376.  Now,  as  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Im- 
provement Society  of  Ireland ; you  were  asked, 
I think,  as  to  whether  this  proposed  veterinary 
school  should  not  be  under  their  protection;  would 
not  the  cost  of  taking  premises  and  establishing 
a separate  staff  be  too  much  for  them  ? — I do  not 
think  they  would  undertake  anything  of  the  sort. 

4377.  And  the  only  body  that  you  think  should 
take  the  matter  in  hand  is  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — I think  so.  The  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  has  a veterinary  officer  attached  as  an 
honorary  officer,  and  all  that  is  required  of  him  is 
to  give  his  opinion  at  shows. 

4378.  Mr.  Lefroy. ] Do  you  know  of  any  other 
institution  or  other  place  in  Ireland  where  a ve- 
terinary institution  could  be  so  well  carried  on, 
and  where  so  many  advantages  are  to  be  obtained 
as  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I do  not. 


H H 
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Dr.  .John  Francis  Waller,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


Dr.  4379.  Waldron.^  You  arc  one  of  the  Crown 

J.F. Waller.  Counsel  on  the  Leinster  Circuit? — Yes. 

4380.  And  Vice  President  of  the  Royal  Irish 

16  June  Academy  ? — I am. 

1864,  4381.  And  you  have  been  a Member  of  the 

Royal  Dublin  Society  for  many  years? — Yes, 
since  1840. 

4382.  You  were  for  a long  time,  I think,  one 
• of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  that  society  ? — Six 

years. 

4383.  You  were  the  editor  for  many  years  of 
the  Dublin  University  Magazine  ? — I was. 

4384.  And  you  have  edited  a large  biographical 
dictionary,  and  been  engaged  in  other  literary 
works  ? — Yes. 

4385.  You  have  availed  yourself,  no  doubt,  of 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  and  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? 
— Every  library. 

4386.  I believe  even  before  you  joined  the 
society  you  had  the  advantage  of  its  library  ? — 
I have  been  reading  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
more  than  30  years ; long  before  I joined  it. 

4387.  Could  you  have  performed  your  literary 
labours  satisfactorily  to  yourself  without  the  faci- 
lities of  borrowing  books  from  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Certainly  not.  Some 
of  my  works  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  have  written.  I could  not  have  done  it  by 
going  to  the  library.  Unless  I had  had  the  fa- 
cility of  keeping  the  books  it  would  have  been 
impossible. 

4388.  As  honorary  secretary,  you  were  ex  officio 
member  of  the  library  committee? — Yes;  and 
before  that.  I was  a member  of  the  library  com- 
mittee for  many  years  previously,  and  I continued 
very  actively  to  take  part  in  it  when  I was  an 
ex  officio  member. 

4389.  Will  you  state  your  opinion  as  to  the 
result  of  this  practice  of  lending  out  the  books  to 
members  of  the  society  ?— I believe  the  result  is 

• very  advantageous  to  the  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge in  Dublin. 

4390.  And  do.  you  think  that  families  are 
benefited  by  their  heads  being  able  to  procure 
works  of  interest  and  value,  and  to  take  them 
home  ? — Certainly,  very  much : in  fact,  the  ad- 
vantages are  very  great,  and  more  than  counter- 
vail any  disadvantage  that  might  arise  from  the 
temporary  withdrawal  of  books  from  the  library, 
considering  it  as  a public  library,  and  for  many 
reasons : first,  the  books  that  are  withdrawn  are, 
generally  speaking,  different  from  the  books  which 
persons  who  come  to  read  in  the  public  libraries 
read.  The  class  of  readers  in  the  library  is 
generally  young  men,  students  ; they  read  a 
great  deal  for  college;  they  read  books  of 
science,  they  read  books  of  classics,  and  they 
read  histories,  and  they  read  periodicals.  Now 
two  of  these  classes,  viz.,  the  books  of  science 
and  classics,  are  not  the  description  of  book 
much,  borrowed  out.  Books  of  history,  no 
doubt,  will  naturally  be  taken  home  by  mem- 
bers for  themselves  and  their  families;  but 
of  many  of  these  first-class  works  of  history  we 
have  more  than  one  copy.  We  have  copies  of 
different  editions ; and,  since  the  acquisition  of 
the  Joly  library,  we  have  been  enabled  to  have 
more  duplicates ; therefore  the  withdrawal  from 
the  public  library  of  books  by  lending  them  to  the 


members  is  really  much  less  an  impediment  than 
might  at  first  sight  lie  supposed.  In  other  words 
it  does  not  withdraw  from  public  readers  the 
■works  they  seek  for.  But,  even  if  it  were  so  if 
every  book  which  is  lent  out  to  a member  with- 
drew that  book  from  a reader  in  the  library 
the  advantages  would  be  immeasureably  oreater 
in  favour  of  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
by  lending;  them  out.  I find  that  the  number 
of  readers  in  the  day  time,  from  1 1 to  5,  averages 
60,  and  the  number  in  the  evening  averages 
about  15,  making  75  daily  readers.  I find  that 
the  number  of  members  who  borrow  books 
averages  140.  I consider  those  members  are  prin- 
cipally beads  of  families,  and  I do  not  think  it  an 
over-estimate  to  say  that  each  member  borrowino- 
a book  makes  it  available  to  five  members  in  a 
family,  sometimes  more  than  that.  Now  5 times 
140  give  you  700;  this  will  be  found,  of  course, 
to  be  subject  to  6ome  calculations  which,  I dare 
say,  have  struck  some  of  the  members,  and  which 
I have  not  overlooked.  However  that  gives  you 
this,  that  instead  of  the  books  being  in  the  hands 
of  75  persons  they  will  be  in  the  hands  of  700 
persons. 

4391.  Sir  Robert  Peel.']  You  do  not  really  wish 
to  impress  that  on  our  minds? — I do  wish  it,  be- 
oausc  I think  it  is  valuable,  quantum  valeat. 
Besides,  it  has  this  advantage,  that  these  books 
are  then  read  by  females  in  the.  family,  a class 
that  do  not  come  to  our  public  libraries  generally. 

4392.  We  understood  that  the  books  taken  out 
of  the  library  were  more  abstruse  books  that 
were  not  adapted  to  the  general  class  of  readers 
in  the  library,  and  persons  of  scientific  knowledge 
took  these  away  to  study  in  their  own  houses ; 
do  you  believe  the  grandmothers  and  mothers 
and  children  wouldstudy  the  books  that  a scientific 
gentleman  took  out  of  the  library  ? — By  no  means. 
I think  my  evidence,  if  I have  not  failed  to  convey 
my  meaning,  was  the  reverse.  It  is  not  the 
scientific  works  that  are  taken  out  generally  by 
them,  they  are  left  for  the  readers. 

4393.  We  have  bad  evidence  that  these  are 
the  books ; that  the  abstruse  books  that  cannot 
conveniently  be  studied  in  the  library,  are  taken 
home  to  he  consulted  there? — It  is  quite  true 
that  professors  and  some  few  individuals  take  out 
scientific  books.  I am  of  course  speaking  in  the 
aggregate,  and  I say  that  it  is  a general  thing 
that  the  books  taken  out  for  families  are  not 
scientific  books,  because  a gentleman  who  has 
three  or  four  sons,  and  three  or  four  daughters, 
will  not  take  out  a work  on  fluxions  tor  his 
daughters ; but  a biographical  or  historical  work, 
or  a book  of  travels.  No  doubt  a professor  takes 
out  a scientific  work  for  himself,  uses  it  promptly, 
and  returns  it  promptly ; but  in  my  experience, 
the  class  of  books  generally  that  are  taken  out, 
are  not  highly  scientific  books. 

4394.  They  are  books  of  general  reading? — • 
Books  of  general  reading. 

4395.  And  therefore,  this  one  member  takes 
out  a book,  and  circulates  it  among  his  circle  of 
friends  ? — By  no  means,  unless-  he  is  exceedingly 
unconscientious,  but  I will  tell  you  what  he  does. 
He  establishes  a family  circulating  library  within 
the  walls  of  his  own  house,  but  I think  that  there 
are  very  few  persons  who  would  lend  the  books 
outside  their  own  houses. 

4396.  It 
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4396.  It  circulates  amongst  the  members’ 
families  ? — In  effect,  I consider  that  it  does  this  : 
the  members  establish  in  their  own  families 
auxiliary  public  libraries,  which  are  very  useful 
for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  the  city. 

4397.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  the  people 
of  the  country  ought  to  be  taxed  in  order  to  esta- 
blish family  circulating  libraries  in  Dublin? — I 
do  not  by  any  means.  It  does  not  occur  to  me 
that  my  answer  leads  to  that. 

4398.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  Because  that  grant  of 
public  money  is  about  940  Z.,  and  the  subscription 
60?.? — Just  so. 

4399.  And  therefore  the  library  is  in  the  nature 
and  character  of  a public  library  ? — J ust  so. 

4400.  Therefore,  the  force  of  your  reasoning 
would  go  to  show  that  the  public  money  is  given 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  individuals  to  take 
books,  not  scientific,  abstruse  volumes,  but  other 
books  from  the  library,  and  circulate  them  amongst 
the  members  of  their  families,  such  as  books  on 
the  culinary  art,  for  instance  ? — I do  not  know 
that  we  have  any. 

4401.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Have  you  any 
books  of  that  kind  in  the  library  ? — We  have  not 
in  our  establishment. 

4402.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  You  imagine,  then, 
that  it  is  desirable  that  a library  supported  as  I 
say,  by  public  money,  should  be  adapted  to  the 
purpose  which  you  have  now  explained,  family 
circulating  libraries? — I do  not  think  so,  because 
I do  not  think  what  I have  stated  leads  to  such 
a result.  This  is  a library  I admit,  to  some  ex- 
tent, a public  library,  but  supported,  one-fifth  of 
it,  by  the  contributions  of  the  members. 

4403.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  The  society  con- 
tributes some  63 1.  in  supplementary  aid  of  the 
940/.?— Yes. 

4404.  Is  there  any  other  public  library  in  the 
kingdom  assisted  by  private  subscriptions  ? — Not 
to  my  knowledge.  I was  going  to  point  out  the 
difference,  and  explain  that  what  the  right  honour- 
able Member  has -stated  is  not  a logical  inference 
from  what  I said.  The  members  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  themselves  are  also  a portion  of 
the  public,  and  I think  it  is  exactly  analogous  to 
one  other  case;  viz.,  the  case  of  the  Advocates’ 
Library  in  Scotland.  The  Advocates’  Library 
in  Scotland  is  a library  where  the  public,  under 
certain  restrictions,  are  admitted  to  read.  It  re- 
ceives the  support  of  the  State  in  books,  money’s 
worth ; it  has  a grant  of  every  book,  a privilege 
which  is  enormously  beyond  that  of  any  grant 
which  we  get. 

4405.  Mr.  Waldron.]  That  is  under  the  Copy- 
right Act? — Under  the  Copyright  Act.  They 
have  that  subsidy  from  the  State,  and  they  lend 
their  books  to  their  members,  and  their  members 
alone.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society,  instead  of 
getting  books,  gets  a trifle  to  buy  books,  and  they 
have  private  members,  and  they  lend  their  books 
to  them. 

4406.  Chairman.]  When  you  spoke  of  the 
Advocates’  Library  having  a subsidy  from  the 
State,  you  do  not  surely  state  that  the  obtaining 
copies  from  the  publishers  is  such  a subsidy ; it 
is  a subsidy  from  the  publisher  ? — It  is  a subsidy 
from  the  publishers,  given  by  the  State,  and 
therefore  subtracting  a certain  amount  from  a 
portion  of  the  public. 

- 4407.  The  State  does  not  pay  for  this? — It 
does  not  directly,  but  it  does  indirectly ; it  is  a 
0.69. 


subsidy  given  by  the  State.  Whether  the  State, 
in  giving  it,  impoverishes  the  State  as  a body,  is  J 
another  question ; it  is  a subsidy  given  by  the 
State. 

4408.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Is  it  given  by  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — It  is. 

4409.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  And  it  is  also  given  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin?— It  is. 

4410.  Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen.]  And  King’s 
Inn,  too? — Yes. 

4411.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  There  you  have  two 
libraries,  each  having  copies  of  the  works?  — 
They  receive  that  subsidy,  but  they  are  different 
in  other  respects. 

4412.  Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen.]  Are  they  lent 
out  in  Ivina’s  Inn  Library  ? — No. 

4413.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  In  giving  the  opinions 
which  you  have  expressed,  have  you  not  given 
it  with  reference  to  the  advantages  derived, 
without  looking  so  much  to  the  source  whence 
they  come  ? — Certainly. 

4414.  Your  object  was,  to  give  evidence  as  to 
the  use  to  the  public  of  this  institution? — Yes. 

4415.  And  the  way  in  which  the  public  derived 
the  greatest  advantage  without  infringing  the 
rules  of  the  society  ?— -Yes. 

4416.  My  question  was  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  ? — Yes ; and  on  that  simple  ques- 
tion I say  simply  that  it  would  be  a disadvantage 
to  the  spread  of  literature  and  knowledge  in  Dub- 
lin to  withdraw  from  the  members  the  privilege 
of  borrowing  books. 

441,7.  in  giving  your  answer,  you  had  no  re- 
ference to  whence  the  supply  of  books  came  ? — 
No;  I gave  it  simply  on  the  narrow  question 
which  the  Honourable  Member  put 

4418.  Mr.  Waldron .]  Now,  the  number  of  scien- 
tific readers  being  fewer  than  the  general  readers, 
the  books  borrowed  out  of  a highly  scientific 
character  are,  of  course,  fewer  than  those  of  a 
general  character  ? — Yes. 

4419.  And,  as  compared  with  the  class  to 
which  you  have  been  referring,  the  scientific 
readers  are  very  few  ? — The  scientific  readers  are 
very  few,  except  those  who  come  in,  young  men 
preparing  for  college,  of  whom  a great  many  read, 

4420.  I mean  as  to  those  who  borrow  out  the 
scientific  works  ? — I should  say  so.  ■ 

4421.  Can  you  say  what  class  of  readers  are 
in  the  library  generally? — I think  they  are 
generally  young  men  who  come  to  prepare  for 
college  or  other  professions;  they  read  a great 
deal  of  classics,  and  they  read  a great  deal  of 
scientific  works;  they  read  some  periodicals,  of 
course  occasionally ; I have  seen  periodical  books 
lying  there  ; I think  it  right  also  to  add  that  there 
is  a class  of  books  never  lent  out,  or  rather  classes  of 
books ; I mean  books  of  reference,  dictionaries, 
grammars,  &c.,  which  form  a very  large  class, 
books  highly  illustrated  are  never  lent  out,  nor, 

I believe,  the  best  class  of  scientific  books  ; many 
of  them  are  not  lent  out ; but  at  all  events,  there 
are  the  two  classes;  all  books  called  books  of 
reference,  unless  there  are  duplicates  are  not  lent 
out;  I see  a great  many  young  men  of  every 
.denomination  apparently  studying  for  the  pro- 
fession, and  on  inquiry  I learn  they  are  so. 

4422.  Mr.  Waldron.]  I think  that  the  Catholic 
University  in  St.  Stephen’s-green,  contributes  a 
large  number  of  readers  ? — It  does,  as  I am  in- 
formed, through  the  recommendation  of  one  of 
the  professors,  who  is  a member. 

4423.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  Who  is  that?— Pro- 

H H 4 fessor 
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Dr.  fessor  M'Swiney ; I think  he  is  a member  of  the 
J.  F.  Waller.  Iloyai  Dublin  Society. 

4424.  Mr.  Waldron.]  He  is  one  of  the  pro- 

16  Ju  ne  fessors  ? — Y es. 

1864.  4425.  Does  he  give  recommendations  to  the 

library? — Yes,  he  has  recommended,  I under- 
stand, between  30  and  40  persons. 

4426.  This  year  ? — I will  not  say  exactly  with- 
in what  period  of  time  ; but  a great  many  Homan 
Catholics  read  there,  I understand;  there  is 
also  another  professor  of  the  Catholic  University, 
I understand,  who  reads  there. 

4427.  Do  you  believe  the  difficulties  of  obtain- 
ing admission  into  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
library  are  very  great? — I consider  it  is  the 
most  easily  obtained  admission  of  any  public 
library  I know;  more  easily  than  either  the 
British  Museum  or  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

4428.  Are  you  doctor  of  laws  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  ? — I am. 

4429.  And  know  the  rule  of  the  library  of 
Trinity  College? — Yes;  I have  read  in  Trinity 
College  constantly. 

4430.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  Have  you  ever  found  any 
inconvenience  in  your  reading  at  the  library,  as 
a literary;  man  wanting  to  refer  to  books  of 
importance  ; have  you  found  inconvenience  to 
arise  from  lending  books  to  others  in  the  case  of 
the  books  which  you  have  required? — I have 
now  and  then;  no  two  people  can  use  a book 
together ; I should  have  had  a similar  incon- 
venience if  the  bo'oks  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  in  a public  library.  The  withdrawal  of  a 
book  from  one  reader  is  a disadvantage ; but  it 
might  as  well  arise  from  a person  in  the  library 
as  otherwise. 

4431.  But  has  the  inconvenience  lasted  so  long 
as  to  produce  interruption  to  your  studies  ?— 
I think  not ; if  a book  has  been  out  long  it  has 
been  called  in. 

4432.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Can  anyone  uncon- 
nected with  Trinity  College  go  into  the  library 
and  read  there  ? — Certainly  not. 

4433.  How  is  admission  obtained  for  those  not 
connected  with  the  university? — If  a person  is 
neither  connected  with  the  Universities  of  Dub- 


the  case  of  readers  in  the  morning;  if  thev  re 
quire  any  of  those  books  which  are  kept  down" 
stairs,  in  the  conversation-room  for  a month  thev 
will  be  brought  up,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  COn 
sidered  the  property  of  the  members  for  a month- 
and  he  can  use  the  book,  and  it  is  taken  back  ’ 
44f;  S“ 'Edward  Grogan.]  That  is  within  a 
•month  ?— The  day  it  comes  in  it  will  be  brought 
up,  subject  to  any  right  a member  may  have-  but 
so  free  a library  is  it,  and  so  great  the  wish  tliat 
the  rules  giving  members  exclusive  rights,  should 
not  exclude  anyone,  that  any  books  not  in  use  bv 
the  members  would  be  brought  up.  J 

4438.  .Mr.  Waldron.]  We  have  it  in  evidence 
that  new  books,  when  sent  to  the  library,  are  en 
gaged  from  member  to  member,  so  that,’  in  fact 
the  public  proper  are  not  allowed  to  see  them  till’ 
I think  it  is  said,  their  interest  has  died  out  • do' 
you  believe  that  to  be  the  case  ?— I do  not  ; no 
doubt  the  members  have  a right  to  keep  the  book 
in  the  conversation  room  one  month,  and  nobodv 
can  borrow  it  during  that  time.  Of  course  the 
members  have  a right  after  that  time  to  take  the 
book  themselves  to  read,  as  they  get  any  other 
book  to  read. 

4439.  Assuming  that  that  disadvantage  does 
exist,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  which  you 
think  will  meet  the  difficulty  ? — I do  not  imagine 
that  it  may  not  be,  to  some  extent,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  public ; of  course,  every  man  wishes 
to  get  a new  book  as  soon  as  he  can.  I have  two 
courses  to  suggest;  I have  consulted  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  they  feel 
that,  much  as  they  value  their  privileges,  they 
would  not  wish  to  insist  on  them,  if  they  could 
promote  the  public  good  by  relinquishing  any 
of  them.  Generally  speaking,  I am  sure  that 
the  society  wishes  to  do  what  is  good  for  the 
public ; they  have  shown  that  on  many  occasions, 
on  which  they  have  put  their  hands  into  then- 
pockets  to  contribute  for  public  establishments, 
such  as  agricultural  halls ; I think  that  the  mem- 
bers might  do  this : they  might  waive  the  right 
to  the  books  for  the  first  month  in  the  conversa- 
tion-room, and  send  them  upstairs  to  the  library 

««  for  a month. 

im,  the  University  of  Oxford,  nor  the  University  4440.  Are  you  representing  the  opinions  of 
ot  Cambridge,  he  can  only  be  permitted  to  read  the  members,  or  your  own?— f am  representing 
oy  special  grace  on  application  to  the  Board ; and  my  own  opinion,  and  that  of  others,  but  I do  no° 
ES?  ’ f * “ an?  °“er  reader  m Trinity  wish  to  represent  it  as  a general  opinion.  Others 

college,  before  he  can  read  must  subscribe  the  to  whom  I have  spoken  will,  I believe,  concur  in 
iibrarv  oath : ™ this  view. 


library  oath ; no  person  can  read  in  Trinity 
College  without  taking  the  oath,  whether  he 
reads  by  act  of  grace  or  by  right. 

- ff3.4-.  -^-r-  Lefroy^.  Could  not  a person  read 
m Trinity  College  Library,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a senior  fellow,  without  subscribing  the 
oath  ? — Certainly  not. 

4435.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Then,  in  fact,  I under- 
stood you  that  even  a graduate  of  the  University 
must  subscribe  the  oath  before  he  is  permitted  to 
take  a book? — Yes,  to  read  permanently. 

4436.  Then  persons  who  are  not  graduates  of 
the  Universities  of  Dublin,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge, 
must  make  application  to  the  Board,  and  after 
admission  obtained,  must  subscribe  the  oath  ? — 
Yes,  they  must  all  subscribe  the  oath.  If  you  go 
into  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  a 
perfect  stranger  and  ask  to  read  a book,  it  is  shown 
to  you  at  once.  The  librarian,  or  his  clerk,  will 
give  any  stranger  that  facility  more  readily  than 
in  any  place  I know,  both  in  the  case  of  a person 
coming  in  casually  to  look  after  a book,  and  in 


4441.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  That  is  one  sug- 
gestion ? — The  other  suggestion,  I think  a more 
likely  one  to  be  adopted,  is,  that  after  they  have 
remained  a month,  they  might  go  up,  and  be  one, 
two,  or  more  months  in  the  library,  not  .to  be  with 
drawn  during  that  time. 

4442.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  If  that  be  so,  why  did 
not  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  come  to  in  1836,  after  a very 
deliberate  inquiry,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Smith 
O’Brien;  one  of  the  resolutions  come  to  was, 
that  books  should  not  be  lent  out  of  the  library, 
and  therefore  the  convenience  of  persons  wishing 
to  read  should  be  consulted,  and  that  persons  not 
members  should  have  the  privilege  by  special 
permission  of  the  council  ? — May  I ask,  is  that  a 
resolution  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? 

4443.  This  is  a resolution  in  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  William  Smith  O’Brien  ; 
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Mr.  Lefroy  himself  was  a member.  That  was 
the  resolution  come  to  in  1836  unanimously  ; 
and  yet  from  1836  to  1864,  until  this  pressure  is 
put  on,  we  have  never  heard  anything  about  this 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  to  waive  that  right  that  they  are 
so  tenacious  of,  inasmuch  as  it  establishes  a cir- 
culating lending  library  in  the  families  of  each 
member?”  — I beg  to  correct  a mistake  which 
you  have  fallen  into.  I did  not  represent  it  as 
the  desire  of  any  of  the  members;  far  from  it; 
there  is  no  voluntary  desire  of  the  sort.  I repre- 
sented that  there  are  members  of  theJRoyal  Dub- 
lin Society  who,  if  it  was  pressed  upon  them, 
and  shown  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  public,  would 
surrender  any  part  or  the  entire  of  the  privileges ; 
but  I have  not  represented  that  they  have  volun- 
tarily expressed  a desire  to  surrender  them. 

4444.  You  stated  that  you  had  the  opportunify 
of  consulting  many  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
and  that  they  concurred  in  the  view  which  you 
were  about  to  express,  as  they  were  desirous  of 
doing  that  which  might  be  convenient  to  the 
public  interest.  They  were  prepared,  and  you 
were  almost  authorised  to  say  that  they  were  pre- 
pared, or  at  least  a great  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers having  the  right  of  taking  books  from  the 
library  were  prepared,  if  the  interests  of  the 
public  required  it,  to  give  up  those  privileges  ? — 

I do  not  mean  to  convey  it  as  the  wish  of  a large 
number  of  the  members  of  the  society,  nor  am  I 
authorised  so  to  do;  but  I said  that  if  it  was 
shown  to  be  desirable,  there  are  members  who 
would  surrender  the  privilege. 

4445.  Sir  Edward  Grogan- 1 Do  I take  the 
suggestions  correctly,  one  that  the  books  which  at 
present  remain  for  a month  in  the  conversation- 
room  should  be,  on  the  receipt  of  them,  lodged 
in  the  library,  and  not  go  in  the  conversation- 
room  for  a month  ? — Yes. 

4446.  And  the  other  suggestion  is,  that  retain- 
ing the  privilege  of  keeping  the  books  in  the 
conversation-room  a month,  your,  opinion  is  that 
they  might  remain  then  in  the  public  library, 
not  to  be  lent  out  to  the  members  for  two  or 
three  months? — Yes. 

4447.  The  right  of  members  afterwards  to  bor- 
row to  be  revived,  if  they  thought  fit?— -Yes;  or 
there  might  be  other  qualifications  of  it,  either 
abandoning  or  postponing  our  right;  and,  as  I 
said  before,  practically,  readers  in  the  library 
have  the  reading  even  now  of  those  books  during 
the  first  month,  because  they  are  sent  down  for  if 
they  ask  for  them ; and  if  a member  is  not  actu- 
ally reading  them,  they  are  brought  up. 

4448.  Mr.  Waldron.']  On  the  whole,  do  you  con- 
sider it  would  be  advantageous  to  withdraw  this 
privilege  from  the  members  of  the  society  ? — I 
would  not,  looking  at  it  in  a literary  aspect ; I 
would  not,  for  the  reasons  that  I have  stated. 

4449.  Do  you  not  think  it  likely  that  the  number 
of  persons  applying  to  be  admitted  as  subscribers 
of  20  guineas,  or  chartered  members,  as  I believe 
they  are  called,  would  be  seriously  diminished 
if  the  privilege  was  withdrawn  ? — I do  ; or  any 
other  members,  such  as  annual  members ; because 
I have  heard  people  say,  “ I should  like  to  have 
the  benefit  of  reading  books;  what  is  the  sub- 
scription? I shall  join  this  society.”  I have 
known  many  men  influenced  in  joining  the  society 
by  the  advantages  of  the  library ; and  let  me  add 
this,  that  these  advantages  can  be  obtained  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  subscribing  to  any  circulating 

0.69. 


library,  or  as  cheaply.  There  are  three  guineas  Dr. 
entrance  fee,  and  two  guineas  a-year ; and  I be-  JF.  Waller. 

lieve  that  no  good  circulating  library  could  be  

cheaper,  and  you  are  there  liable  to  the  same  dis-  1 6 June 

advantage  of  people  having  a book  before  you.  1664. 

4450.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what 
course  is  taken  by  persons  wishing  to  serve  on 
committees? — The  course  is  this:  there  has  al- 
ways been  a public  book  left  in  the  conversation- 
room,  a book  for  any  person  who  is  desirous  of 
serving  on  a committee  to  put  down  his  name  in. 

That  has  been  the  invariable  practice  for  many 
years ; and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  every 
year,  when  the  committees  are  being  struck,  to 
produce  the  book  and  see  who  are  desirous  of 
serving  upon  them. 

4451.  If  I recollect,  there  is  a heading  for  each 
committee  in  this  book  ? — Yres. 

4452.  And  a person  wishing  to  serve  on  any 
particular  committee  writes  his  name  down  under 
the  heading.  Is  that  so? — Yes. 

4453.  Have  you  examined  the  book? — Fre- 
quently. 

4454.  And  could  you  take  on  yourself  to  say, 
from  the  names  which  you  have  seen  in  it,  that 
persons  were  passed  over  for  religious  or  political 
reasons,  and  postponed  to  others?  — Never.  I 
never  knew  in  that  society  of  any  religious,  poli- 
tical, or  sectarian  feelings  showing  themselves. 

4455.  Do  you  remember  at  the  moment  any 
gentlemen  who  expressed  their  willingness  to 
serve  and  were  not  elected?— No.  I remember 
Sir  Edward  M'Donnell,  one  of  the  leading  men  in 
Dublin,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway,  Mr.  Lentaigne,  Mr.  Sweet-* 
man,  and  other  Roman  Catholics,  on  committees. 

Sir  Edward  M'Donnell  was  both  on  the  committee 
and  the  council.  I do  not  remember  what  names 
might  have  been  in  the  book,  but  I know  that  there 
have  been  and  are  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  to 
my  knowledge,  on  the  council,  and  several  on  the 
committees.  In  fact,  there  may  be  a great  many 
more,  for  I do  not  trouble  myself  to  learn  what  a 
man’s  religion  is,  and  many  may  be  Roman  Ca- 
tholics without  my  knowing  it. 

4456.  You  believe  that  no  exclusion  has  taken 
place  on  account  of  religion  since  you  have  been 
connected  with  the  society  ? — Not  since  I joined 
the  society  in  1840. 

4457.  Do  you  think  the  disposition  is  rather  the 
other  way,  in  hopes  to  calm  the  irritated  feelings 
resulting  from  Dr.  Murray’s  exclusion? — I know  it 
to  be  my  feeling,  and  I believe  it  to  be  the  feeling 
of  many  others  with  respect  to  that  matter.  We 
have  had  Roman  Catholic  professors ; Sir  Robert 
Kane  is  a Roman  Catholic,  and  we  have  at  this 
moment  four  Roman  Catholic  officers.  There  are 
Dr.  Lyons,  honorary  professor  of  anatomy ; Mr. 

Andrew  Corrigan,  the  curator  of  the  Agricultural 
Museum;  Mr.  James  Healy,  our  second  draw- 
ing master;  and  there  is  Mr.  James  St.  John, 
our  library  clerk ; all  most  excellent  officers ; and 
with  relation  to  Mr.  St.  John,  I may  state  that 
he  has  been  16  years  in  that  situation,  and,  until 
casually  the  day  before  yesterday,  I was  not. 
aware  that  he  was  a Roman  Catholic.  He  was 
elected  when  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  office, 
a Protestant,  filled  some  parochial  office  in  Dub- 
lin, and  was  recommended  by  a prelate  of  the 
Protestant  church  and  several  Protestant  clergy- 
men. Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  St  John  was 
elected,  and  we  have  never  had  reason  to  regret 
that  election. 

I I 5458.  Though 
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■1458.  Though  lie  was  recommended  by  a pre- 
. late  and  six  rectors  ? — All  my  evidence  is  that  he 
was  a Protestant,  and  recommended  by  a Protes- 
tant prelate  and  several  Protestant  clergymen. 

4459.  Mr.  Waldron.']  May  I ask  you  how  you 
came  to  know  that  Mr.  St.  John  was  a Catholic? 
— It  was  in  conversation  with  him  two  or  three 
days  ago ; casually,  he  said  himself  that  he  was 
so.  There  is  not  a shadow  of  sectarian  feeling 
amongst  us. 

4460.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  Are  you  aware,  with 
reference  to  that  extraordinary  statement  made  in 
the  early  part  of  your  examination,  as  regards  the 
enormous  circulation  of  these  books  in  the  evening, 
that  the  question  was  put  to  Dr.  Steele,  whether 
the  books  purchased  for  the  library  principally 
related  to  the  advancement  of  science.  He  an- 
swered, “ Yes.”  Are  you  of  opinion  that  books 
principally  relating  to  the  advancement  of  science 
would  be  read  by  the  children,  or  by  the  house- 
hold generally,  of  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  in  order  to  make  up  that  conclusion 
which  you  have  announced  ?— No,  nor  does  it 
follow ; my  statement  is  simply  this,  the  number 
of  members  who  borrow  books  is  140 ; I did  not 
say  that  thgy  borrowed  scientific  books. 

4461.  But  it  is  in  evidence  that  they  are 
scientific? — My  statement  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  Dr.  Steele. 

4462.  You  believe  your  statement  to  be  such 
as  Dr.  Steele  has  offered  in  evidence  ? — My  state- 
ment is  this,  that  140  members  borrow  books. 
I believe  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Steele. 

4463.  Why? — It  is  very  evident,  I think.  I 
said  140  members  borrow  books. 

4464.  Amongst  how  many  did  they  circulate, 
did  you  say?— Amongst  140  members;  and  I 
have  said  this,  that  they  are  generally  heads  of 
families  ; and  it  is  a fair  thing,  and  not  an  ex- 
treme average,  to  say,  that  there  are  five  persons, 
viz.,  the  member  himself  and  four  others  of  each 
family,  who  participate  in  the  books  so  borrowed, 
which  I consider  is  circulating  them  amongst  700 
persons,  not  books ; these  are  books  recently  pub- 
lished, and  older  books. 

4465.  Dr.  Steele  says  that  these  scientific  books 
are  taken  from  the  library,  to  afford  the  valuable 
privilege  to  the  members  of  studying,  when  the 
occupations  of  the  day  are  passed,  these  abstruse 
volumes ; is  it  probable  that  these  abstruse  volumes 
should  be  circulated  amongst  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren and  household  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ? — My  conclusion  does  not  touch 
the  question  at  all.  I say  140  members  borrow 
books,  and  that  there  may  be  three  or  four,  10 
or  20,  who  will  borrow  a certain  character  of 
scientific  or  popular  works  on  geology,  or  natural 
history ; and  many  others  borrow  books  of  history, 
such  as  “Prescott’s,”  and  other  modern  books. 
There  may  be,  also,  professors  there  borrowing. 

4466.  The  inference  you  deduced  was,  that  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  library  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  140  members,  but  circulated  amongst 
700  people? — Yes;  I say  these  books,  be  their 
character  what  they  may,  circulate  in  the  family 
of  those  who  borrow  them ; I estimate  that  at  an 
average  of  five.  I think  it  fair  you  may  say  that 
any  book  which  is  a highly  scientific  work,  is  not 
read  by  all  the  family,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  young  ladies  participate  in  that  advantage ; 
that  might,  perhaps,  reduce  the  average  to  four. 


4467.  The  generality  of  books  are  of  a highly 

scientific  character  ?— I think  not.  ° J 

4468.  Sir  E.  Grogan.]  You  have  yourself,  I 
believe,  taken  great  advantage  of  the  privilege'  of 
borrowing  books  ?— I have.  • 

4469.  Are  the  books  you  have  generally  taken 
highly  scientific  or  general  literature  ?— General 
literature ; I am  like  many  others  who  do  not 
borrow  highly  scientific  works. 

4470.  If  a professor  or  any  gentleman  pursuino- 
a highly  scientific  study  should  borrow  books  ot 
that  character,  do  you  mean  to  say  these  books 
would  be  read  by  the  other  or  female  members 
of  the  family  ?— No ; 1 speak  of  an  average  of  five. 

4471.  The  general  class  of  books  which  you 
borrow,  and  which  many  members  likewise  bor- 
row, are  used  for  the  general  instruction  aud  im- 
provement of  the  family? — Yes. 

4472.  What  was  the  object  of  placing  the 
books  in  the  library,  to  lock  them  up  ?— Certainly 
not ; it  must  not  be  forgotten  what  the  origin  of 
the  library  was ; it  was  got  up  for  the  collections 
and  the  professors,  but  gradually  it  was  enlarged. 

4473.  The  books  purchased  are  purchased  for 
disseminating  education  among  the  people  gene- 
rally ? — I suppose  so. 

4474.  And  in  your_  opinion  a work  of  general 
literature,  or  general  information  borrowed  by  a 
member  of  the  society,  and  read  by  his  family, 
while  in  his  possession,  is  of  more  general  use 
than  hoarding  it  in  the  library  of  the  society, 
possibly  to  be  called  for?— I do  not  exactly  wish 
to  draw  that  inference  from  it ; I think  it  a very 
good  and  economical  use  of  a book,  and  that  it  is 
an  excellent  way  of  circulating  the  knowledge  in 
the  book  to  allow  the  member  to  borrow  it  out; 
it  would  be  a very  different  thing  if  the  statistics 
showed  that  instead  of  60  readers  daily,  there 
were  600  ; and  instead  of  15  in  the  evening,  150; 
the  balance  would  then  be  the  other  way ; I take 
facts,  and  give  figures,  and  I think  the  conclusion 
irresistibly  does  go  to  the  economising  of  the 
book,  by  allowing  the  member  to  take  it ; it  is 
not  altogether  a public  library ; the  persons  who 
take  advantage  of  it,  on  an  average,  are  60  in  the 
morning,  and  15  in  the  evening;  if  that  wasto 
be  multiplied  10  times  the  balance  of  conve- 
nience would  be  the  other  way ; if  it  were  a 
great  public  library  it  might  be  a great  dis- 
advantage to  lend  out,  but  it  is  small,  and  I think 
the  best  way  to  utilise  the  books,  is  by  doing 
that  which  has  been  done ; whatever  we  have 
expended  on  the  library  has  been  laid  out  in  the 
most  frugal  manner. 

_ 4475.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  so- 
ciety many  years  ? — Yes. 

447 6.  Is  it  within  your  own  knowledge  that 
complaints  have  been  frequently  made  by  mem-  * 
bers  or  readers,  of  the  inconvenience  resulting 
from  the  practice  of  lending  out  books  ? — It  is 
not ; . I have  sometimes  heard  complaints  of  a man 
keeping  a book  too  long,  and  which  it  was  impor- 
tant should  be  returned ; I never  heard  such  com- 
plaint, but  others  may  have. 

_ 4477.  If  that  inconvenience  was  felt  generally 
either  by  the  members  or  the  readers  from  the 
privilege  of  lending  out  the  books,  would  it  come 
to  your  knowledge  ?— Yes,  it  might. 

4478.  And  you  have  not  heard  it? — Certainly 
not. 

4479.  You  have  used  the  phrase  “family  cir- 
culating library ; ” do  I understand  by  that,  that 
when  a member  borrows  a book,  that  such  book 

is 
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is  read  out  to  other  members  of  the  family,  or 
that  they  shall  have  the  power  of  reading  in  the 
book  ?— -It  does  not  circulate  beyond  the  family 
circle.  I think  I said,  “ family  public  library  ;” 

I mean  it  was  not  to  circulate  out  of  the  four 
walls  of  the  house. 

4480.  I wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  this : 
will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  the  passage  ? — 

“ They,  however,  find  that  since  the  Union  only 
four  persons  have  been  excluded,  whilst  887  have 
been  admitted.” 

4481.  What  is  the  passage  quoted  from?  — 
This  is  the  Report  of  1836,  on  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 

4482.  It  is  the  same  Report  to  which  the 
Right  Honourable  Member  called  your  atten- 
tion before,  on  the  subject  of  lending  books? — 
It  is. 

4483.  And  it  says,  “ Since  the  Union  only  four 
persons  have  been  excluded,  whilst  887  have 
been  admitted.”  Do  you  think  that  a negation 
of  the  existence  of  sectarian  feeling  from  “ the 
Union  to  1836  ?” — I do. 

4484.  From  1836  can  you  speak  yourself  of  the 
non-existence  of  such  feelings? — No,  but  from 
1840  I can  positively.  I remember  a good  deal 
of  feeling  in  consequence  of  a very  deplorable 
rejection  of  a most  worthy  person ; I remember 
that,  and  that  we  all  deplored  it,  and  always 
have. 

4485.  In  point  of  fact,  the  whole  period  from 
the  Union  is  covered,  with  the  exception  of  four 
years  ? — I think  so. 

4486.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  If  you  have  given  an  opi- 
nion on  Trinity  College  Library  contrary  to  that 
expressed  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  would  you  feel  that  you 
must  be  mistaken  ? — Indeed  I would. 

4487.  With  respect  to  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dr.  Lloyd  says  (Question  3972),  that  it 
is  not  open  to  the  public,  but  that  it  is  open  to 
all  students  of  a certain  standard,  not  merely  to 
graduates,  but  students  in  the  third  year.  Would 
you,  in  your  opinion,  have  said  the  library  was 
open  to  students  in  their  third  year  ?— Yes. 

4488.  I thought  you  said  that  all  persons  read- 
ing there  must  take”  the  oath  first,  and  those  who 
were  not.  graduates  of  the  University  must  apply 
to  the  Board  ?— I do  not  think  I said  that ; but 
that  it  was  open  to  graduates  of  Cambridge  or 
Oxford;  of  late  years  the  privilege  has  been 
enlarged.  Formerly  only  graduates  of  Trinity 
College  were  admitted,  but  now,  in  their  third 
year,  under-graduates  are  admitted,  but  they 
must  take  the  library  oath.  You  may  walk  into 
the  library  and  say,  “lama  stranger ; show  me 
a book  :”  but  the  library  clerk  dare  not  show  you 
a book,  because  he  would  be  violating  an  oath ; 
so  that,  I do  not  think,  under  any  circumstances, 
anybody  can  walk  into  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  ask  for  a book  to  see  it. 

4489.  Could  he  not  do  so  on  the_ recommenda- 
tion of  two  Fellows? — But  I am  talking  of  walking 
in. 

4490.  What  I want  to  put  is,  is  it  not  possible 

for  two  Fellows  to  give  admission  to  the  library, 
and  the  person  receiving  that  permission  to  read 
in  the  library  without  his  having  been  a graduate 
of  any  of  the  Universities  ? — Certainly  through 
the  Board.  , 

4491.  He  may  ?—  Certainly.  I believe  by 
the  recommendation  of  two  Fellows  and  the 
leave  of  the  Board,  but  he  must  take  the  library 
oath. 
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4492.  Even  with  the  order  ?— Yes.  Dr. 

4493.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  Has  not  the  library  been  J.  F.  Waller. 

opened  in  this  way,  that  anyone  can  be  admitted  

on  the  recommendation  of  two  Fellows,  that  *6  June 
recommendation  being  brought  before  the  Board  ? 

— True.  Dr.  Lloyd  is  right  and  I am  right.  He 
does  not  go  so  far  as  I do  in  following  out  all  the 
machinery. 

4494.  Mr.  Waldron.']  Your  impression  is.  that 
no  person  can  be  permitted  to  read  there  until  he 
has  taken  the  library  oath  ? — My  impression  is, 
and  I believe  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  you  could 
not  be  permitted  to  walk  in  and  ask  for  a book 
for  five  minutes  without  taking  the  library  oath, 
oi’,  doing  this,  which  I understand  is  done  occa- 
sionally : a person  would  walk  in  and  ask  for  a 
book ; he  would  be  asked,  “ Have  you  taken  the 
library  oath.”  “ No.”  The  library  clerk  would 
take  him  to  Dr.  Fisher,  and  he  would  walk  up 
and  perhaps  let  him  see  it  for  a time.  Of  my 
own  knowledge  I do  not  know  that  it  is  done,  but 
I have  heard. 

4495.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  What  is  the  oath  of  a 
person  who  applies  to  read  and  study  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College; — It  is  a long  time 
6ince  I took  it,  but  I think  it  is  nottohpoliate  the 
book,  or  ill-use  it,  or  take  it  away.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  conservation  of  the  book. 

4496.  Is  it  administered  on  the  Testament  ? — 

I suppose  so.  Graduates  generally  take  it  at  the 
time  of  graduation.  ' 

4497.  Is  every  stranger  coming  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  two  of  the  fellows  obliged  to  take 
the  oath  on  the  Testament? — I cannot  say  ex- 
perimentally. I never  took  it  except  as  a gra- 
duate. 

4498.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  If  a stranger  not  a graduate 
in  a university  goes  into  the  library  with  the  per- 
mission of  two  fellows  or  the  Board,  is  it  necessary 
for  him  to  take  any  oath  ? — I believe  so,  as  a 
permanent  reader,  but  I do  not  state  it  as  a matter 
of  fact. 

4499.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  He  must  take  the 
oath? — Yes;  every  graduate  does,  and  I do  not 
see  why  there  should  be  relaxation  to  a man  who 
is  not. 

4500.  Chairman.]  Do  you  mean  that  they  take 
an  oath  on  the  Testament  ? — Yes. 

4501.  Sir  E.  Grogan.]  You  are  giving  your 
impression. as  to  the  admission  to  Trinity  College, 

Dublin  and  that  is  all? — Yes;  I believe  every 
reader  takes  the  oath. 

4502.  You  do  not  speak  from  authority  or  from 
absolute  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  regulations  ? 

— But  I have  heard  it,  and  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
believe it. 

4503.  Mr.  Waldron.]  You  speak  of  what  was 
in  force  when  you  became  a graduate  many  years 
ago  ? — Yes,  and  a graduate  takes  the  oath  now. 

I°do  not  doubt  anything  Dr.  Lloyd  has  6aid,  but 
I believe  what  I have  said  is  right. 

4504.  Chairman.]  There  is  no  public  library, 

I think,  in  Dublin  ?— There  is  Marsh’s  and  this. 

4505.  But  that  is  a library  of  divinity,  is  it  not? 

— Yes. 

4506.  And  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety is  almost  the  only  library  which  assumes 
the  character  of  a public  library  in  the  metropolis 
of  Ireland? — Yes. 

4507.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  exceedingly 
important  that  there  should  be  a library  for 
reference  in  the  metropolis  of  the  country  ? I 
think  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  State 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOKE  THE 


Dr.  should  make  provision  for  a public  library  in 
J.F.  Waller.  Dublin. 

~~  4508.  Are  you  aware  that  a previous  wit- 

86  ° nesss  state<*  *kat  on  many  occasions  professors 
1 from  Queen’s  College,  and  persons  who  were 

engaged 'in  literary  research,  had  come  up  to 
Dublin  for  the  express  purpose  of  consulting 
books  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  that 
they  were  unable  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the 
book  being  taken  out  for  private  members  ? — I 
am  not  aware  that  such  evidence  has  been  given ; 
I am  aware  of  it,  as  I read  it  in  the  papers,  that 
ersons  had  come  up — professors  from  Galway, 
y no  means  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the 
library,  but  for  other  purposes,  and  while  there, 
it  was  stated  that  they  looked  for  some  books, 
and  did  not  get  them.  I am  not  aware  it  was 
ever  given  in  evidence  that  persons  came  ex- 
pressly from  Galway  to  consult  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society’s  Library,  and  that  they  could  not  get 
the  book  they  wanted. 

4509.  At  page  8,  of  Dr.  Wright’s  evidence,  he 
says:  “I  have  known  instances  of  professors, 
especially  from  Galway  and  Cork,  who  have  come 
up  to  Dublin  to  consult  the  books,  and  they  ex- 
perience great  inconvenience  from  the  books  re- 
quired, and  which  they  saw  in  the  catalogue,  not 

« having  been  in  the  library”;  and  Dr.  Wright  is 
asked  this  question  by  Major  O’Reilly:  “Have  you 
known  instances  of  that  yourself?  ” Dr.  Wright 
replies:  “From  time  to  time,  I have  known 
several  instances.”  Do  you  not  think,  therefore, 
very  great  inconvenience  must  result  to  some 
ersons  from  this  privilege  ?— Has  he  not  qualified 
is  statement  shortly  after,  by  saying  that  they 
did  not  come  up  from  Galway  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  the  books,  but  they  came  up,  and 
when  they  were  in  Dublin,  did  consult  the  books? 

4510.  I think  you  had  better  answer  my  ques- 
tion. If  this  be  the  case,  must  not  this  entail 
very  great  inconvenience  to  persons  from  the 
country  ? — If  it  be  the  case,  that  persons  either 
from  a distance,  or  from  next  door,  come  to  con- 
sult a book  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  and  do  not  get  it,  it  is  of  course  an  incon- 
venience to  them.  I say  it  is  an  inconvenience 
to  any  man  not  to  get  a book  when  he  asks  for 
it,  no  matter  where  lie  comes  from. 

4511.  Mr.  Waldron .]  Let  me  draw  your  atten- 
tion (at  4130)  to  a passage  in  which  he  qualifies 
that  answer  ? — I thought  it  was  so.  “ They 
called  to  see  them,  and  had  the  lists,  and  wished 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  books  they  saw  there.” 
That  is  my  impression. 

4512.  At  4126  we  have,  “ Such  as  at  the 
yearly  examinations;  there  were  many  Queen’s 
professors  ,in  town,  and  many  happening  to  be 
university  men  or  friends,  they  asked  me  to  take 
them  to  the  library  ” ?— I thought  so. 

4513.  Chairman.']  He  says,  “I  have  known 
instances  of  professors,  especially  from  Galway 

Cork,  who  have  come  up  to  Dublin  to  consult 
the  books,  and  they  experience  great  inconveni- 
ence  ” ?— Of  course,  I am  free  to  admit  this,  which 
is  little  more  than  a truism,  that  if  a man  looks 
lor  a book  and  does  not  get  it,  it  is  an  inconveni- 
ence; it  also  follows,  that  the  other  persons  may 
be  as  highly  convenienced  aB  those  referred  to  are 
mconvenienced. 

4514.  It  is  useful  to  persons  resident  in  Dub- 
lin; the  convenience  of  this  system  of  lending 
out  books  is  very  much  in  favour  of  persons  resi- 
dent m Dublin  over  those  resident  in  the  coun- 


try ?— The  convenience  of  the  books  in  the  li- 
brary, whether  they  be  lent  out  or  read  on  the 
premises,  is  greatly  in  favour  of  those  near  the 
library,  in  preference  to  those  far  from  it. 

4515.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Does  not,  iu  fact,  the 

privilege  of  borrowing  a book  enable  a country 
member  to  take  the  book  home,  whilst  if  the 
privilege  be  limited  to'vreading,  the  advantage 
would  be  confined  to  inhabitants  of  Dublin?— 
Y es ; for  instance,  the  railway  offers  great  facilities 
for  sending  books  10  or  12  miles  from  town ; there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a member  in  Cork  takino-  a 
book  and  returning  it  within  the  prescribed  time 
if  he  wisheij.  ’ 

4516.  Chairman.]  Are  you  aware  also  that  a 
witness  has  stated  that  persons  have  taken  out 
books  for  the  express  purpose-  of  instruction 
m classes ; that  persons  called  by  the  term  of 
“ grinders  ” have  taken  out  books  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  their  classes  ?— I am  not  aware 
that  such  evidence  has  been  given,  but  it  may  be 
perfectly  true.  There  is  no  good  rule,  however, 
that  may  not  occasionally  be  violated ; and  even 
if  such  a thing  had  taken  place,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  militate  very  much  against  the  advan- 
tages of  lending  out. 

4517.  Do  you  think  it  is  for  the  advantage  of 
a public  library  that  persons  should  take  out  vo- 
lumes for  the  purpose  of  instructing  classes  ?— I 
would  not  venture  an  opinion  on  that.  It  mi<dit 
be  a great  advantage.  He  might  be  teaching 
with  the  books  a vast  number  of  persons,  bein°- 
too  poor  to  buy  it. 

4518.  Do  you  not  think  it  better  for  teachers 
to  purchase  books  for  the  instruction  of  their 
classes,  rather  than  go  to  a public  library  ? — As  a 
question  between  the  teacher  and  the  society,  I 
think  he  would  do  better. 

4519.  You  have  stated  an  average  of  140 
members  who  borrow  books  from  the  library  of 
the  Royal"  Dublin  Society;  how  do  you  arrive 
at  it? — By  making  inquiries  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  for  the  purpose. 

4520.  How  is  that  average  struck  ? — I did  not 
ask  the  party  how  he  ascertained  it.  He  said  he 
looked  through  the  papers  or  receipts  that  are 
given ; I asked  him  to  find  out  for  me,  as  near  as 
might  be,  the  average  number  of  borrowers.  He 

fave  me  the  reply  in  two  or  three  hours,  after 
e had  gone  through  the  process  to  get  the  in- 
formation. . 

4521.  You  obtained  that  information  from  a 
party,  kut  he  did  not  inform  you  the  exact  mode 
in  "which  he  calculated? — He  informed  me  he 
went  through  the  papers,  the  receipts  of  the 
members  for  the  books.  Every  member  who 
borrows  ^ book  signs  a receipt  for  that  book,  and 
the  receipts  are  deposited  alphabetically  in  a large 
case.  He  puts  them  down  under  the  various 
names,  so  that  it  is  readily  ascertainable  in  the 
library  what  number  of  books  are  out,  and  who 
has  them. 

4522.  Sir  E.  Grogan.]  You  believe  the  figures 
were  obtained  from  totting  up  the  receipts  for  the 
books  out? — I believe  it. 

4523.  Who  gave  you  the  information? — The 
library  clerk. 

4524.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Did  you  see  the  process? 

— I saw  part  of  it. 

4525.  Chairman.]  And  you  have  made  a calcu- 
lation of  140  members  who  borrow,  they  appearing 
on  the  receipts  ? — Taking  the  average. 

4526.  And  taking  the  average  of  140  members, 
you 
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you  take  them  all  to  have  wives  and  little  ones  ? 
No.  If  I thought  so,  in  considering  the  cha- 
racteristics of  Irish  gentlemen,  perhaps  I should 
take  a higher  average. 

4527.  Do  you  take  it  that  all  these  140  are 

■married  men,  and  have  children? — No;  I am 
taking  the  average.  I am  willing  to  take  it  at 
four.  ’ 

4528.  As  you  have  entered  into  statistics,  would 
it  not  have  been  advisable  to  have  ascertained 
from  the  clerk  whether  the  140  gentlemen  were 
married  or  single  ? — I think  it  would  not  have 
been  so ; probably  I should  have  got  an  unsatis- 
factory answer,  for  I do  not  think  ^rar  library 
clerk  goes  into  the  statistics  of  the  social  life  of 
the  members,  and  he  could  not  tell  who  were 
married  and  had  children. 

4529.  Do  you  think  you  are  justified  in  assu- 
ming that  the  140  members  are  all  married,  and 
represent  five  people  ? — I have  not  stated  that ; 
but  I have  stated  that  the  average  was  five.  One 
may  be  married  and  have  10  children,  and  another 
may  be  married  and  have  none. 

4530.  Are  you  not  aware  that,  as  a general  rule 
in  all  public  documents,  the  average  of  families  is 
taken  at  five  ? — I may  be  wrong ; I am  content 
to  reduce  it  to  three ; some  would  be  unmarried. 

4531.  Do  you  take  it  that  every  one  of  these 
700  people  would  be  reading  the  same  book? — I 
do  not  think  so ; why  should  they  be  reading  the 
same  book  when  I give  140  members,  and  each 
can  get  three  volumes. 

4532.  Do  you  think  that  the  books  taken  out 
by  the  members  would  be  read  by  all  the  family  ? 
— A member  borrows  three  volumes.  They  may 
be  three  works,  and,  as  he  has  them  from  morning 
till  night,  I think  it  very  likely  that  many  of  the 
members  of  the  family  participate  in  the  advantages 
of  the  books  during  the  12  hours  of  the  day. 

4533.  That  they  all  read  ? — Some  will  read  at 
one  period  and  others  .at  another.  The  father 
might  read  in  the  evening  to  his  children. 

4534.  I think  you  have  also  attachedimport- 
ance  of  females  having  the  power  of  reading  ? — I 
have  said  that  I think  it  is  another  of  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  lending  out  the  books,  that  the 
female  members  of  a family  have  the  advantage 
of  them,  and  it  is  not  their  habit  in  Ireland  to  go 
to  public  libraries. 

4535.  Are  you  aware  of  the  words  of  the 
committee  of  1836,  upon  this  very  point,  with 


regal'd  to  the  wives  and  female  relations  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Hoyal  Dublin  Society  having  access  J 
to  the  books  of  the  society : Your  committee 

are  of  opinion  that  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  the  practice  outweigh  the  advantages  arising 
from  it  It  induces  members  of  the  society  to 
desire  the  introduction  of  works  into  the  library 
of  that  light  and  amusing  description  naturally 
interesting  to  females;”  do  you  think  that  follows 
from  the  practice  of  lending  books? — I am  not 
aware  of  that,  the  committee,  of  course,  have 
their  opinion.  I do  not  think  there  are  light 
books  purchased,  and  I know  there  are  not. 

4536.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  the  lending  out  of  books,  and  the 
reading  of  them  by  the  female  members,  is  likely 
to  introduce  light  and  amusing  works ; is  that  so  ? 
— I do  not  disagree  with  them,  but  I say  that, 
as  a matter  of  Tact,  it  is  not  so.  If  it  has  that 
tendency  it  has  not  operated. 

4537.  You  have  stated  that  the  20 1.  subscri- 
bers would  feel  themselves  very  much  aggrieved 
if  the  privilege  was  taken  away? — I did  not  state 
that.  I said  it  was  a privilege  they  valued,  and 
also,  that  I thought  it  would  diminish,  in  future, 
the  numbers  both  of  life  members  and  others. 

4538.  You  said  it  would  diminish  the  number 
of  life  members  and  others;  but  have  not  the  life  * 
members  and  others  had  ample  notice  from  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  1836  that 
the  Government  might  interfere  in  the  matter  in 
this  way,  and  compel  an  alteration  in  the  rules  of 
the  society? — I presume  such  as  ever  read  that — 
perhaps  five  per  cent,  did  not  read  it — may  have 
thought  that  though  the  Government  had  inti- 
mated an  opinion,  it  was  unlikely  that  they  would 
carry  it  out.  I cannot  speculate  on  what  they 
may  have  thought  on  the  matter ; many  may  have 
thought  it  unlikely  that  the  privilege  would  be 
withdrawn ; at  all  events  it  was  not  withdrawn. 

4539.  You  are  aware  that  all  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  1836  have  been  carried 
out  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it,  but  I believe  it. 

4540.  With  this  exception  ? — I believe  so ; I 
do  not  wish  to  commit  myself ; perhaps  they  have ; 
my  impression  is  that  they  have. 

4541.  You  do  not  know  ? — I do  not  know-;  the 
fact  cannot  be  influenced  by  my  knowledge  or 
ignorance. 

4542.  Do  you  say  no  ? — I do  not  know  whether 
they  have  or  not. 


Mr.  W.  Andrews,  called  i: 

4543.  Sir  E.  Grogan.']  When  you  were  last 
under  examination  I put  some  questions  to  you 
with  reference  to  the  richness  and  variety  and 
extent  of  the  fossil  specimens,  and  their  arrange- 
ment, in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  I will 
read  to  you  the  last  question : “ It  is  the  latter 
mode  which  has  been  adopted,  as  far  as  it  has 
gone,  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  you  think 
it  the  preferable  mode  ? ” You  replied, . “ It  is 
the  most  useful  for  reference ; the  other  is  jmost 
useful  for  teaching,  in  a geological  point  of  view.” 
That  referred  to  the  biological  arrangement  ? — 
Yes. 

4544.  Have  you  any  doubt  whatever,  that  two 
collections  of  minerals  and  rocks,  one  arranged 
stratigraphically,  and  the  other  biologically, 
within  a convenient  distance  of  each  other,  would 
be  the  most  convenient  for  inspection  and  ad- 
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l ; and  further  Examined. 

vancement  in  geological  knowledge  ? — I have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

4545.  The  pupils  would  see  the  rocks,  as  they 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  one,  and 
their  useful  application  in  the  other  ? — The  ar- 
rangement, in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  to 
which  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  Professor 
Jukes  refer  is  arranged  stratigraphically;  but  in 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  what  was  proposed  is  to 
arrange  it  according  to  zoological  affinities ; that 
is  a different  arrangement  from  the  other. 

4546.  Do  you  consider  the  two  collections 
would  throw  light  on  each  other,  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people? — Yes;  because  the  professor 
of  mineralogy  could  not  give  Ins  lectures  pro- 
perly without  referring  to  geological  specimens 
for  practical  reference  and  practical  instruction. 

4547.  And  the  same  objects,  arranged  in  dif- 

1 1 3 ferent 
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Mr.  ferent  forms  in  the  two  collections  would  act  and 
W Andrews,  react  on  each  other  usefully  ? — Yes ; and  they 
■ — are  necessary. 

1 6 June  4648.  You  are  on  the  committee  of  the  mu- 
1 seum  ? — I am  chairman  of  the  committee. 

4549.  That  museum  comprehends  many  other 
objects  of  natural  history  besides  those  connected 
with  geology? — Yes,  and  a very  extensive  ar- 
rangement. 

4550.  I believe  there  have  been  a large  collection 
of  skins,  and  specimens  of  that  kind,  sent  to  the  mu- 
seum, that  you  are  at  present  unable  to  display,  or 
prepare  for  exhibition,  or  even  to  protect? — In 
the  main  body  of  the  hall,  at  the  front  entrance, 
the  walls  are  entirely  bare;  and  no  arrangement 
of  geological  specimens  and  fossils  belonging  to 
the  society  can  be  made.  Then  there  are  the  • 
skeletons  of  large  animals,  the  arrangement  of 

. .casts  of  fishes,  and  models  of  boats  for  fishing, 
have  not  been  put  up.  In  the  upper  part,  where 
the  mammalia  are,  many  are  unarranged  for  want 
of  cases  and  proper  protection.  There  are  2,099 
birds  set  up  and  arranged  in  a systematic  man- 
ner, and  2,500  in  cases,  which  cannot,  be  ar- 
ranged. 

. 4551.  Amongst  this  large  number  of  specimens, 
let  me  ask,  as  a general  question,  are  the  objects 
4 principally  obtained  by  purchase  or  donation  ? — 
By  donation:  a very  limited  number  by  pur- 
chase. 

4552.  I understand  that  very  little  of  the 
funds  of  the  society  is  ex]  ended  in  the  purchase 
of  these  specimens?— Ve-y  little  of  the  funds; 
not  more  than  370 /.  in  the  last  ten  years  for 
anything  in  connexion  with  the  museum,  all  the 
rest  lias  been  donation. 

4553.  A very  valuable  and  unique  collection 
v of  birds  has  been  presented  to  the  society  by  Sir 

Leopold  M'Clintock  ? — A very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Arctic  fossils  and  animals  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  which  only 
to  a limited  extent,  have  been  put  up. 

4554.  Are  they  unique  ? — The  fossils  are 
unique. 

4555.  And  you  are  unable  to  set  them  up 

i either  for  display  or  instruction,  for  want  offunds 

to  complete  your  arrangements? — Yes. 

4556.  Is  the  collection  deteriorating  from  bein" 
confined  in  cases? — Of  course,  they  require  the 
constant  care  of  the  director  of  the  museum  who 
has  little  assistance,  and  they  must,  more  or  less, 
deteriorate. 

4557.  What  is  the  actual  state  of  the  museum 

at  this  moment?— As  I mentioned,  at  the  front 
entrance  of  the  hall,  the  walls  are  naked.  There 
was  an  estimate  of  350 /.  or  360/.  for  completing 
the  walls  «,nd  arranging  the  cases  round  the  body 
of  the  museum,  and  also  for  tiling  the  ground  floor 
of  the  museum.  The  tiling  has  been  completed 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Works;  the  whole  of  the 
body  remains  naked  for  want  of  cases,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  valuable  specimens.  We  have  : 
some  valuable  fossils.  The  upper  part  has  not  i 
above  a fourth  arranged  where  the  birds  are ; the 
collection  of  native  birds,  in  cases,  has  not  been 
put  up  at  all.  j 

4558.  If  it  were  possible  to  suppose  the  state 

of  things  which  exists  in  Dublin,  in  regard  to  the  : 
large  collection  of  fossils  applied  to  anv  case  in  i 
this  country,  did  you  think  the  people  of  England  £ 
would  take  it  so  easily  ? — I am  certain  they  would-  c 

4559.  Do  you  think  the  guardians  and  cura-  j 


l tors  of  the  British  Museum  would  allow  such  a 
r collection  to  remain  deteriorating  for  want  of 
necessary  things  to  set  them  up  and  exhibit 
. them  7— It  would  be  but  a short  time  before  such  a 
collection  was  arranged  satisfactorily ; the  trus- 

■ tees  of  the  British  Museum  would  take  steps  to 
l remedy  such  a grievance. 

4560.  You  think  it  is  au  injustice  to  the  people 
of  Ireland?— It  is  considered  that  a museum  so 

■ long  1U  existence  as  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
to  be  left  in  its  present  position  for  so  many  years 
and  being-  the  only  museum  of  reference  in  Ire- 
land, is  a strange  circumstance. 

. 453 1-  A*i  I right  in  saying  that  a large  por- 
tion of  the  objects  to  which  you  referred  have 
been  donations?— Nearly  entirely,  with  the  ex- 
, ' ception  that  within  about  the  last  10  years  about 
300/.  has  been  laid  out  in  purchases;  but  the 
greater  part  have  been  donations,  and  valuable 
donations,  by  persons  who  take  great  interest  in 
the  society,  such  as  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  and 
persons  from  different  parts  of  India,  and  other 
countries. 

4562.  If  those  persons  who  have  made  these 
donations  find  their  valuable  presents  have  been 
treated  with  such  neglect,  is  that  an  inducement 
to  others  to  make  donations  ? — I should  think  not, 
and  that  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  so- 
ciety. 

4563.  If  you  wished  to  diminish  the  donations 
to  the  Society,  could  you  devise  anything  more 
adapted  to  do  so  ? — I think  the  persons  who  send 
the  donations  do  so  in  the  hope  that  the  speci- 
mens will  be  neatly  arranged,  instead  of  remain- 
ing as  they  have,  packed  in  cases. 

4564.  What  is  the  assistance  in  the  depart- 
ment?— There  is  only  one  boy  assisting  the  di- 
rector of  the  museum.  The  director  is  Dr.  Carte, 
who  has  under  his  charge  and  preserves  the  spe- 
cimens, and  docs  all  the  duty  of  the  museum. 

4565.  Do  you  think  one  curator  and  a boy  are 
adequate  for  the  proper  preservation  and  collec- 
tion of  the  specimens  ? — It  is  impossible. 

4566.  A minute  estimate  has  been  handed  in 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  of 
the  sums  that  would  be  required  to  place  the  in- 
stitution in  full  and  efficient  working;  in  that 
estimate  is  there  any  provision  for  increasing  the 
assistance  in  your  department  ? — I think  there  is ; 
two  assistants  in  the  museum,  and  one  taxider- 
mist. 

4567.  What  is  the  proposal  for  the  manage- 
ment?— There  is  only  an  assistant  and  one 
porter  now.  I believe  the  committee  originally  re- 
commended about  2,000  /.  as  necessary  to  keep 
up  a museum  of  that  kind,  the  only  museum  of 
reference  in  Ireland ; but  it  was  reduced,  by  an 
amended  estimate,  to  1,750  /. 

4568.  Among  the  other  objects  connected  with 
the  museum  I believe  there  are  Borne  valuable 
specimens  of  the  fish  of  the  country? — Very  valu-  . 
able. 

4569.  There  are  casts  and  specimens? — In  par- 
ticular a valuable  set  of  casts  presented  by  Tri- 
nity College  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

4570.  Recently? — Very  recently;  and  they 
are  all  to  be  put  up,  and  require  some  ex- 
penses for  their  arrangement;  they  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  display  of  the  icthyology  of  the 
country. 

4571.  The  very  valuable  collection  of  casts 
presented  by  Trinity  College  will  occasion  ex- 

* pense 
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pense  to  set  them  up,  and  you  require  the  funds 
to  exhibit  them  ? — Yes. 

4572.  Although  they  are  a present  from  the 
college? — From  the  college;  and  there  are  be- 
sides a very  large  number  of  valuable  specimens 
of  fishes  and  reptiles,  which  cannot  be  put  up. 

4573.  Is  the  museum  largely  resorted  to  by 
scientific  people  or  the  public? — It  is  the  only 
museum  in  Ireland  of  the  kind  ; and  great  num- 
bers come  to  it  for  purposes  of  reference,  and 
seeing  the  collections. 

4574.  And  examination?  — And  examination, 
because  the  director  is  there  from  twelve  to  four 
each  day ; and  all  the  specimens  that  can  be  dis- 
played are  shown,  and  every  information  given. 

4575.  If  any  person  wished  to  examine  (that 
is,  so  far  as  they  could  examine  through  a bottle 
of  spirits)  any  particular  specimen,  every  facility 
is  oiven  ? — Every  facility  is  given,  whether  he  is 
a member  of  the  society  or  not. 

4576.  He  has  only  to  apply  to  the  director, 
and  every  facility  is  given? — Every  facility  i3 
given. 

4577.  Do  you  consider  the  specimens  indispen- 
sable to  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  to  which  they 
relate,  by  the  professors  ? — They  are  indispensa- 
ble ; they  cannot  be  done  without,  because  they 
are  really  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  science 
in  the  country,  and  the  understanding  of  every- 
thing connected  with  the  sciences  and  the  indus- 
trial resources  of  the  country. 

4578.  And  is  the  converse  true  that  the  mu- 
seum, without  professors  to  explain  it,  is  useless? 
— Comparatively  useless. 

4579.  In  the  one  instance  it  is  a great  object 
of  curiosity,  and  in  the  other  it  is  matter  of  in- 
struction. Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
facilities  for  the  examination  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society’s  collections  have  in  any  way  affected  the 
turning  of  public  attention  to  science  ? — Very 
much  indeed  ; I can  relate  many  instances. 

4580.  The  original  institution  of  the  society 
was  for  the  cultivation  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  people  in  the  arts  and 
sciences? — The  improvement  in  practical  hus- 
bandry and  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
arts  and  manufactures. 

4581.  Their  collectors  and  professors  have 
mainly  conducdfl  to  these  results  ? — Yes. 

4582.  The  professors  use  the  specimens  in  the 
collection  for  illustrating  lectures? — Yes. 

4583.  We  have  heard  a great  deal  about  the 
separate  committees  connected  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ; how  are  they  appointed  ?—' The 
several  committees  are  selected  from  the  best 
men  among  the  members.  There  are  17  for  each 
committee  generally  selected,  and  they  are  brought 
before  the  general  meeting  of  the  society,  and  11 
of  these  names  are  selected. 

4584.  They  are  selected,  then,  by  the  general 
society  ? — The  general  society  at  large. 

4585.  And  is  every  due  care  taken,  as  far  as 
your  knowledge  goes,  to  select  gentlemen  for  the 
different  committees  peculiarly  qualified  by  their 
previous  studies  and  labours  ? — Yes  ; because 
the  names  of  those  most  competent  to  fill  offices 
on  the  different  committees  are  put  down,  and 
they  are  invited  to  join  as  being  the  most  useful 
men,  and  if  they  join  they  are  returned  for  elec- 
tion. 

4586.  In  the  selection  so  made,  and  the 
election  of  them  by  the  society  at  large,  the 
capability  of  the  gentlemen  is  alone  the  object? 

0.69. 


— That  is  alone  the  object;  there  is  no  other 
object.  . H 

4587.  There  is  a small  sura,  I believe,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  each  of  the  committees  for  the 
arrangement. of  their  departments?  — For  the 
arrangement  of  their  own  departments. 

4588.  If  you  find  it  necessary  to  make  a pur- 
chase, is  the  committee  competent,  or  must  they 
refer  to  the  council? — Do  you  mean  the  com- 
mittee, or  the  director  of  the  museum  ? 

4589.  The  committee  first? — The  committee 
have  the  power  of  making  any  purchase*  they 
think  necessary  out  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal, 
without  reference  to  the  council. 

4590.  What  control  does  the  council  exercise 
over  the  committee? — Merely  to  ask  it  at  any 
time  to  submit  the  minute  book,  and  ask  ques- 
tions with  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  council  may  do  so  on  one  day  in 
each  week,  with  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
of  the  committee  representing  the  committee  at 
the  council?  but  the  council  do  not  interfere 
with  the  management  of  the  committee,  or  their 
acts. 

4591.  Is  there  a small  sum  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  director  or  curator  of  the  museum  for 
the  purchase  of  objects  that  may  occur  to  him  ? 

— The  director  may  purchase  to  the  extent  of 
5 L,  without  reference  to  the  committee ; as  it  is 
desirable  to  know  what  funds  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  director,  he  generally  refers  to  the  com- 
mittee ; hut  there  is  no  impediment  in  the  way  of 
his  purchasing  anything  for  the  museum. 

4592.  He  is  not  hampered  by  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee or  council? — No;  so  far  from  that,  the 
director  of  the  museum  has  often  stated  to  me 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  exercise  that  power,  but 
rather  to  have  the  committee  between  him  and 
any  difficulty  in  the  matter,  so  as  not  to  have  any 
responsibility  resting  with  him. 

4593.  Does  your  answer  apply  exclusively  to 
purchase^  or  to  exchanges  also? — Purchases,  ex- 
changes, and  everything  else. 

4594.  It  has  been  stated  iu  evidence,  that  if  it 
is  desired  to  make  exchanges  of  certain  specimens 
which  are  considered  valuable,  that  the  director 
or  curator  of  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  is  so  hampered  by  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, or  reference  to  the  committee  for  permission, 
that  there  is  such  delay  that  the  exchange  could 
not  be  made ; is  that  the  case  within  your  know- 
ledge, or  do  you  know  of  any  cases  like  it  ? — No 
cases  like  that  have  come  within  my  own  know- 

. ledge ; the  director  has  several  times  stated  to 
me,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  that  he  would 
not  wish  to  have  such  responsibility.  Dr.  Steele, 
since  the  last  day  he  was  here,  has  made  a refer- 
ence to  Dr.  Carte  upon  the  matter. 

4595.  Dr.  Carte  is  the  gentleman  referred  to  in 
Dr.  Wright’s  answer? — Yes. 

4596.  Do  I understand  you  to  say,  that  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Wright  in  this  room  induced  Dr. 
Steele  to  write  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case  ? — 
Yes ; but  at  the  same  time  he  was  quite  satisfied 
as  to  what  I had  stated  that  Dr.  Carte  had  men- 
tioned to  me  that  he  would  not  desire  any  respon- 
sibility of  the  kind  to  rest  with  him. 

4597.  Dr.  Carte,  in  reply,  sent  a letter  to  Dr. 
Steele  ? — Yes. 

4598.  And  that  letter  you  propose  to  read  ? — 
Yes.  Dr.  Wright,  I believe,  stated  that  there . 
was  so  much  time  lost  about  the  specimens,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  get  anything  by  means  of  the 
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Mr.  director  without  the  committee.  Dr.  Carte 
JV.  Andrews,  refers  to  these  subjects  in  his  letter,  which  I 
~ will  read  : — “ Department  of  Natural  History, 
1 o'rlinC  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Kildare-street,  15th  June 
1 **  1864.^  My  dear  Steele, — In  reference  to  the 

question  which  you  put  respecting  the  speci- 
mens of  Coleoptera  Dr.  Wright  asked  for, 
on  referring  to  the  natural  history  committee 
book,  I find  the  following  entries,  “ Wednesday, 
18th  February  1S63,  read  a letter  from  Dr. 
Wright,  requesting  the  director  to  give  him  two 
specimens  of  Coleoptera  in  the  collection  which 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Furlong,  and  which  he 
claims  as  his  property : Resolved,  that  the  letter 
be  referred  to  Dr.  Carte  for  his  report  thereon ; 
again  at  the  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  natural 
history  committee,  dated  18th  March  1863, 
I find  the  following : t{  Dr.  Carte  having  ex- 
plained in  reference  to  Dr.  Wright’s  application 
submitted  on  18th  February  1863  : Resolved, 
that  the  directors  be  authorised  to  hand  Dr. 
Wright  the  specimens  of  Coleoptera  which  he 
claims  as  his  property.”  It  is  my  impression  that 
Dr.  Wright  would  have  got  the  specimens  at  once 


on  the  18th  February  had  I been  present,  but 
unfortunately  I was  not  able  to  attend  the  Con 
mittee  on  that  day,  being  laid  up  with  an  attack- 
of  influenza,- and  it  was  in  consequence  of  th'- 
that  Dr.  Wright’s  application  was  referred  to  me^ 
as  you  will  perceive  by  the  entry  of  the  18th 
February,  the  very  next  meeting  held  by  the 
Committee,  I was  authorised  to  give  him  the 
specimens.  In  answer  to  the  second  question 
m your  letter,  I do  not  consider  that  I have  ever 
been  hampered  by  the  natural  history  committee 
on  the  contrary  I have  always  found  them  mo<t 
anxious  to  carry  out  any  reasonable  suggestions 
and  in  the  matter  of  exchanges  consider  that  T 
have  power  to  do  so  within  moderate  bounds  but 
for  my  own  protection  I am  not  inclined  to  make 
use  of  it  except  in  trifling  matters,  and  whenever 
necessary,  I can  have  a special  meeting  of  the 
committee  within  two  or  three  days  at  any  time- 
I hope  I have  given  satisfactory  replies  to  your 
questions,  but  if  I mistake  not,  Andrews  can 
answer  all  such  questions  without  hesitation. 
Yours  very  sincerely,  Alexander  Carte.  William 
Edward  Steele,  Esq.,  m.d. 
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Lunce,  20°  die  Junii,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Dillwyn. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gregory. 
Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Lefroy. 


Mr.  O’Reilly. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
Mr.  Waldron. 

Mr.  Leader. 


W.  H.  GREGORY,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  J.  F.  Waller,  recalled  ; and  Examined. 


4599.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  portion  of  the 
evidence  you  gave  before  the  Committee  at  the  last 
meeting,  which  you  would  wish  to  explain  or  alter 
in  any  way  ? — Yes,  there  is  one  point ; I do  not 
know  whether  there  is  any  other,  for  I have  not 
yet  been  able  to  read  my  evidence.  I stated  on 
the  last  day  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which 
readers  were  permitted  to  read  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  that  all  persons  permitted  to  read  per- 
manently had  first  to  subscribe  the  library  oath ; 
I find  that,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a declaration 
has  been  substituted  for  the  oath.  With  that 
exception,  my  evidence  on  that  subject  I believe  is 
substantially  and  entirely  correct,  so  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  read  it  at  present.  I had  intended  to 
state  the  precise  terms  on  which  the  admission  was 
given ; but  seeing  Dr.  Todd,  the  librarian  of 
Trinity  College  here,  he  would  of  course  be  a 
much  fitter  person  than  myself  to  do  so. 

4600.  Mr.  George.~\  Is  that  declaration,  to  your 
knowledge,  still  required  ? — It  is  the  declaration 
that  has  been  substituted  for  the  oath,  and  it  is 
required  from  the  class  of  persons  I mentioned 
on  the  former  day.  I may  as  well  hand  in  the 
rules,  or  perhaps  they  will  come  in  with  more 
propriety  from  Dr.  Todd. 

4601.  Mr.  Dillwyn .]  I understood  you  to  say, 
that  there  were  no  corrections  which  you  wished 
to  make  in  your  evidence,  so  far  as  you  know ; 
but  you  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading 
the  evidence ; may  I ask  you  if  you  gave  your 
evidence  on  the  last  occasion  on  matters  within 
your  own  knowledge  generally,  or  matters  of 
hearsay  or  opinion  as  these  appear  to  be  ? — With 
respect  to  the  last  observation  you  made,  this 
was  not  a case  of  hearsay,  it  was  a matter  of 
knowledge  to  me  as  a graduate  of  Trinity  College 
and  a constant  reader  therein.  The  only  error 
I made  was  in  speaking  of  the  practice  that 
formerly  existed,  viz.,  taking  the  oath,  which 
has  been  since  qualified,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
oaths,  by  taking  a declaration.  Therefore,  that 
was  not  a matter  of  hearsay;  my  evidence 
altogether  was  partly  matter  of  opinion  and  partly 
matter  of  fact.  I spoke  from  my  own  knowledge 
of  many  things,  and  I spoke  from  my  own  opinion 
of  many  things. 

4602.  Mr.  George. ] W as  the  substance  of  your 
evidence  intended  to  convey  that  there  was  an 
obligation  of  some  kind  imposed  on  graduates  of 


Trinity  College,  before  they  were  allowed  to  read 
in  the  library? — An  obligation  of  some  sort  on 
every  permanent  reader.  There  are  the  graduates 
of  tiie  Universities  of  Dublin,  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford, the  students  of  Trinity  College,  who  have 
passed  their  final  examination  for  senior  freshmen, 
and  remain  on  the  books;  and  persons  admitted 
by  order  of  the  Board,  on  the  recommendation  of 
two  fellows  of  Trinity  College.  These  form  the 
classes  that  may  be  permanent  readers,  and  it  is  a 
condition  precedent  with  all  of  these,  now,  that 
they  shall  subscribe  a declaration  substituted  for 
what  heretofore  all  had  to  do,  to  take  an  oath ; 
that  is  accurately  what  I said  on  the  last  day. 

4603.  Were  you  under  the  actual  impression 
that  an  oath  on  the  Testament  was  still  admin- 
istered, or  were  you  merely  describing  the  old 
practice  without  reference  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment?— Yes ; at  the  moment  I had  forgotten  that 
in  almost  all  cases  the  oath  is  abolished. 

4604.  I repeat,  that  the  substance  of  your 
evidence  was  meant  to  be  that  an  obligation  of 
some  nature  was  required  from  every  permanent 
reader  frequenting  the  library  at  Trinity  College  ? 
— Plainly ; for  I was  contrasting  the  extreme 
facilities  of  reading  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
as  compared  with  the  library  facilities  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

4605.  Mr.  Lefroy.~\  You  have  consistently  ex- 
plained the  mistake  you  have  fallen  into,  by 
which  the  Committee  were  a little  led  into  error; 
you  alluded  to  the  oath  which  had  originally  been 
taken? — And  which  I took. 

4606.  The  question  put  to  you  by  my  honour- 
able friend  opposite  implies  that  you  did  not 
distinctly  say  to  the  Committee  that  it  was  an 
oath  on  the  Testament? — No. 

4607.  This  is  the  part  which  I wish  to  be  cor- 
rected ; I am  willing  to  accept  your  explanation 
as  to  the  point,  but  in  consequence  of  the  trouble 
that  has  been  given  to  the  Committee  it  is  right 
I should  ask  you,  did  you  not,  under  the  same 
mistake,  say  that  an  oath  was  administered  cn  this 
subject  ? — I did  not  state  that  at  all,  and  if  you 
look  at  the  evidence  it  does  not  appear. 

4608.  Will  you  refer  to  Question  4500.  After 
I had  asked  you  several  questions,  the  Chairman 
summed  up  by  asking : “ Do  you  mean  they  take 
the  oath  on  the  Testament”?  and  your  answer  was 
“ Yes”  ? “ Do  you  mean  they  take  t-h'tf  oath  on  the 
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Testament”  ? I gave  my  impression  as  to  Trinity 
College,  and  that  was  all.  ce  I believe  every  reader 
takes  the  oath.”  “ You  do  not  speak  from  autho- 
rity or  from  absolute  knowledge,  of  the  rules  and 
regulations”? — Just  so,  I did  not  state  anywhere 
that  it  was  taken  on  the  Testament. 

4609-10.  Will  you  refer  again  to  Question 
4500;  you  are  asked,  “ Do  you  mean  they  take  the 
oath  on  the  Testament”?  and  you  say,  “Yes”? 
— At  the  time  I did  not  consider  the  matter  more 
than  that  it  was  my  belief;'  as  I myself  had  taken 
the  oath. 

4611.  Mr.  Georye.']  Is  it  the  fact,  that  your 
attention  was  never  drawn  to  any  distiction 
between  an  oath  and  a declaration;  you  were 
asked,  “ Do  you  mean  that  they  take  tile  oath  on 
the  Testament”?  and  you  answered  “Yes”;  I 
cannot  conceive  that  any  question  could  have 
been  raised  on  the  evidence  as  to  the  distinction 
created  by  the  modern  Act  of  Parliament  between 
an  oath  and  a declaration? — I wish  to  state  what 
I meant.  I naturally  referred  back  to  my  own 
experimental  knowledge  when  I graduated,  and 
took  an  oath.  My  mind  did  not  follow  the  change 
that  had  taken  place,  and  in  stating  that  an  oath 
was  taken,  what  I wished  to  convey  was,  that  a 
solemn  declaration  was  still  imposed  on  the  per- 
son who  read  that,  he  should  not  spoliate  or  injure 
a book. 

4612.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  To  shorten  this  matter,  I 
will  ask  you,  do  you  withdraw  your  answer  to 
Question 4500 ? — Yes;  and  I correct  it : that  in- 
stead of  the  oath  formerly  taken  a declaration  is 
substituted. 

4613.  Sir  Cohiian  O’ Loglilen.]  You  are  aware 
that,  if  a statutable  declaration  be  taken  by  par- 
ties, it.  makes  them  liable  to  all  the  penalties  as 
if  they  committed  perjury,  should  it  lie  false  ? — 
Yes. 

4614.  Mr.  Dilhoyn.]  Do  I understand,  that 
from  your  own  knowledge  no  reader  who  has 
the  permission  of  two 'senior  fellows  to  go  to  the 
library  to  refer  to  a book  can  do  so  without  sub- 
scribing to  a declaration  ? — No ; and  my  evidence 
"’as  not  that  the  last  day,  because  I gave  an  ex- 
ception, and  stated  distinctly  that  a person,  a 
stranger,  casually  coming  in  and  wishing  to  con- 
sult a book,  is  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  libra- 
rian, if  he  is  present,  or  by  his  deputy,  his  sub- 
librarian. 


He  was  permitted,  in  his  presence,  to  consult  the 
book  for  a time.  I stated  that  the  oath  or  decla- 
ration substituted,  therefore,  merely  applied  to 
permanent  readers ; and  I detailed  the  classes 
who  could  enjoy  the  privilege. 

4615.  I notice  that  the  "declaration  put  inis 
not  like  an  oath,  but  it  is  merely  a declaration  to 
take  care  of  the  book  ? — Yes ; so  I stated.  It  is 
a substitute  for  the  oath  formerly  taken. 

4616.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  Mr. Waldron  asked,  “Your 
impression  is,  that  no  person  can  be  admitted 
to  read  there  until  he  has  taken  the  library 
oath”?  Your  answer  was,  “ My  impression  is 
and  I believe  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  you  could  not 
be  permitted  to  walk  in  and  ask  for  a book  for 
five  minutes,  without  taking  the  library  oath,  or 
doing  this,  which  I understand  was  done  occa- 
sionally. A person  would  walk  in  and  ask  for  a 
book.  He  would  be  asked,  “ Have  you  taken 
the  library  oath”?  “ No.”  The  library  clerk 
would  take  him  to  Dr.  Fisher,  and  he  would  walk 
up,  and  perhaps  let  him  see  it  for  a moment.  Of 
my  own  knowledge,  I do  not  know  that  it  is  done, 
but  I have  heard”? — That  is  what  I have  said’ 
and  the  rule  bears  me  out. 

4617.  Mr.  George.]  Look  at  the  form  of  decla- 
ration for  readers ; is  that  the  form  now  used  in 
Trinity  College  ? — I believe  it  is  the  form. 

4618.  Is  that  not  a solemn  declaration  made  in 
the  presence  of  God,  and  purporting  to  be  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  statute  for  substituting  decla- 
rations for  voluntary  oaths  ? — You  will  understand 
that.  I do  not  state  that  the  statute  of  the  18 
Victoria  is  the  general  statute,  substituting  de- 
clarations in  lieu  of  oaths,  but  I notice  that  it  is 
the  same  in  spirit.  The  declaration  is,  “ I,  A.  B., 
do  solemnly  promise,  in  the  presence  of  God,  that 
whenever  I shall  enter  the  library  of  this  college 
I will  handle  the  books  and  other  furniture  of 
the  library  in  such  a manner  that  they  may  last 
as  long  as  possible.  I promise,  also,  that  I will 
not  myself  carry  away  any  book,  willingly  injure 
one,  write  in  one,  or  in  anyway  abuse  one ; nor 
will  I,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  permit  others  to  do  so. 
Moreover,  I will  communicate  to  the  provost  or 
librarian  the  names  of  those  who  commit  such 
offences  within  three  days  after  I shall  know  of 
them.  All  and  each  of  which  things,  and  all  the 
statutes  of  the  library,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  me, 

I promise  and  pledge  myself  to  observe  faithfully, 
stat..  8 Geo.  2,  and  18  Viet.” 


Ihe  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Rev..  4619.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  You  are  a Senior  Fellow 
J.  H.  Todd,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Chief  Librarian  ? 

* — Yes. 

4620.  And  you  are  ultimately  acquainted,  I 
believe,  with  the  rules  of  the  library;  will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  state  what  course  is 
necessary  for  a person  to  take  who  wishes  to 
read  in  the  library  ? — There  are  some  persons 
who  have  a statutable  right  to  be  admitted  to  the 
library;  they  are  graduates  of  the  university, 
and  by  courtesy,  the  graduates  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  also  by  a recent  regulation  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  their  first  two  year's  in 
arts ; all  these  persons  must  make  the  declaration 
which  you  see  in  this  summary  of  the  statutes  and 
regulations  of  the  library  ; they  are  then  entitled 
to  read  in  the  library.  There  are  others,  who 
have  no  statutable  right,  and  can  only  be  admitted 
by  the  grace  of  the  provost  and  senior  fellows. 


W e can,  of  course,  admit  anyone ; but  the  usual 
practice  has  been  to  require  a declaration  from 
two  of  the  fellows  (not  seniors,  but  any  two 
fellows),  stating  that  they  believe  the  person 
recommended  to  be  a fit  and  proper  person  to 
obtain  the  privilege,  and  he  must,  when  he  is 
admitted,  make  the  same  declaration  already  men- 
tioned. 

4621.  Is  that  extended  to  the  reader,  if  if 
is  only  for  one  occasion  that  he  goes  in? — 
Certainly  not;  if  a stranger  goes  in,  and  sends 
his  name  to  the  librarian,  or  asks  permission  to  see 
a book,  I can  allow  him  to  read  without  making 
the  declaration.  I would  allow  him,  if  need  be  to 
read  a whole  day.  Any  master  of  arts  can 
enable  a stranger  to  consult  a book,  without  re- 
quiring from  him  any  declaration. 

4622.  The  declaration  made  by  the  graduates 
or  the  under  graduates  is  for  the  protection  of 
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the  books  in  case  of  their  being  required  for  a 
course  of  reading  ? — The  declaration  is  simply  an 
obligation  to  observe  the  statutes  and  other  regu- 
lations of  the  library. 

4623.  Mr.  George.]  Will  you  direct  your 
attention  to  the  form  ; is  it  not  in  the  form  of  the 
oath  for  which  it  is  substituted  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment?— It  is  the  same  which  was  formerly 
sworn. 

4624.  What  does  it  ask  the  party  to  do  ? — “ I 
will  handle  the  books  and  other  furniture  of  the 
library  in  such  a manner  that  they  may  last  as 
long  as  possible ; I promise  also  that  1 will  not 
myself  carry  away  any  book,  willingly  injure  one, 
write  in  one,  or  in  any  way  abuse  one,  nor  will  I, 
so  far  as  in  me  lies,  permit  others  to  do  so.  More- 
over, I will  communicate  to  the  provost  or  libra- 
rian the  names  of  those  who  commit  such 
offences,  within  three  days  after  I shall  know  of 
them.” 

4625.  Supposing  a party,  in  violation  of  the 
solemn  statutory  declaration,  carried  away  a book, 
would  he  not  (you  are  lawyer  enough  to  tell  me 
that,  I think)  have  committed  perjury  ? — He 
would  virtually ; and  in  the  first  instance  I would 
exclude  him  from  the  library  for  having  violated 
his  obligation. 

4626.  Then,  in  fact,  the  statutory  declaration 
taken  by  all  permanent  readers  is  exactly  equi- 
valent to  the  oath  taken  upon  the  testament  in 
former  times  ? — It  is  the  same  in  words,  omitting 
only  the  form  of  an  oath. 

4627.  I presume  that  the  oath  was  discontinued 
at  the  time  all  voluntary  oaths  were  discontinued 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — It  was  not  pur- 


suant to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  I think,  but  in 
pursuance  of  a recommendation  of  the  late  Uni- 
versity Commissioners,  that  the  words  “ So  help 
me  God,"  and  swearing  on  the  Gospels,  were 
omitted. 

4628.  But  the  declaration  does  adjure  the 
Almighty  ? — It  is  virtually  an  oath,  and  with  all 
honourable  men  ought  to  he  held  as  binding  as 
an  oath. 

4629.  Mr.  Lrfroy.']  I understood  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  yourself  and  the  Board  that  the 
library  should  be  as  accessible  as  possible? — We 
wish,  of  course,  to  make  it  as  accessible  and  as 
useful  to  the  public  as  we  can. 

4630.  Sir  Cobnan  O'Loghlen. ] Sir  Robert  Peel 
stated  that  he  went  into  the  library  and  found  no 
difficulty? — There  is  no  difficulty.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  as  I understand,  did  not  ask  for  any  book. 

I do  not  know  what  difficulty  he  could  have 
found. 

4631.  If  a person  wanted  to  read  continuously, 
would  he  have  to  subscribe  the  declaration  ? — He 
would  if  he  was  admitted  by  the  provost  and 
senior  fellows  to  he  a permanent  reader,  but  if  he 
wanted  merely  to  consult  a book,  he  would  only 
have  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  librarian. 

4632.  The  graduates  of  London  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  privilege  ? — They  are  not.  ex- 
cluded bv  any  regulation,  and  I think  they  would 
be  admitted,  if  a case  occurred.  We  have  never 
been  asked  to  admit  them. 

4633.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. ] Have  you  made 
any  refusals  of  that  kind  ? — Not  that  I am  aware 
of ; we  are  rather  anxious  to  enlarge  than  to  nar- 
row the  number  of  readers. 


Mr.  W.  Andrews,  recalled ; and  Examined. 


4634.  When  you  were  last  under  examination 
I asked,  whether  Dr.  Carte,  the  curator  under 
you,  was  hampered  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  committee,  and  you  stated  that  he  was  not, 
and  read  a letter  on  that  subject  to  Dr.  Steele  ? 
— Yes. 

4635.  If  I collect  your  evidence  rightly,  the 
curator.  Dr.  Carte,  is  always  entrusted  by  the 
committee  with  a sum  of  petty  cash,  for  the  im- 
mediate purchase  of  objects  that  he  may  think 
desirable? — Yes. 

4636.  And  he  exercises  the  privilege? — When- 
ever he  wishes  it. 

4637.  And  he  has  also  the  power  of  making 
exchanges  with  other  bodies,  of  specimens,  where 
he  thinks  the  exchange  desirable  ? — He  has  the 
power  to  do  so,  but  he  does  not  desire  to  exercise 
it  without  reference  to  the  committee,  except  on 
simple  transactions. 

4638.  He  wishes  to  be  guarded  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  committee  ? — He  does ; but  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  sanction. 

4639.  You  have  told  me  that  17  names  are  select- 
ed, and  sent  up,  out  of  which  each  committee  is  to 
be  reduced  to  11,  have  you  any  observation  to 
make  with  regard  to  the  number ; do  you  consider 
11a  good  number,  or  too  large,  or  too  small  ? — I 
think  that  it  is  too  large,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  if  reduced  to  seven  for  each  committee ; I 
think  it  would  work  better. 

4640.  You  speak  of  the  general  committee  of 
the  society  altogether? — Of  the  general  com- 
mittees of  the  society  altogether. 

4641.  Is  the  attendance  at  the  committee  good? 
0.69. 


— Sometimes  very  good,  and  generally  about 
five  to  seven. 

4642.  What  is  the  quorum?— Five. 

4643.  Have  you  ever  found  it  necessary  to 
adjourn  the  meetings  of  the  committee  for  want 
of  a sufficient  attendance  ? — Not  frequently.  The 
usual  general  meetings  are  once  a month.  Per- 
haps we  have  not  adjourned  ou  account  of  the  ' 
attendance  more  than  once  during  the  session. 

4644.  What  do  you  think  you  would  gain  by 
reducing  the  number  of  the  committee  from  eleven 
to  seven?  — In  a committee  like  the  natural 
history  committee,  for  instance,  you  may  not  be 
able  to  find  a number  of  names  of  members  suit- 
able for  such  committee. 

4645.  But  you  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  num- 
ber were  under  seven,  you  would  be  able  to 
obtain  that  number  ? — I think  so. 

4646.  And  your  object  would  be  that  a com- 
mittee (for  instance,  the  one  you  are  immediately 
connected  with)  should  be  composed  of  gentle- 
men all  of  whom  are  well  up,  if  I may  so,  in  the 
subject-matter  referred  to? — That  is  what  the 
aim  of  the  society  has  been ; to  select  those  most 
competent  from  the  members  for  each  department 
or  each  section  of  the  society. 

4647.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make,  in 
addition  to  your  former  evidence,  respecting  the 

eological  collection?  — The  last  day  being  so 
urried,  I did  not  say  all  that  I intended,  and  I 
wish  to  add  an  observation  as  to  the  disposition  of- 
the  geological  specimens  of  the  society.  With 
reference  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and 
the  geological  survey  there.  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison stated  that  the  geological  specimens  were 
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arranged  stratigrapliically.  In  the  museum  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  the  arrangement  would 
be  biologically,  or  with  reference  to  zoological 
affinities.  With  regard  to  the  separation  of  these 
two  I think  that  tire  professor  of  mineralogy  will 
have  as  much  use  for  reference  to  one  arrange- 
ment as  the  other,  and  that  both  should  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  both  series 
are  required  for  reference  and  practical  instruc- 
tion. I do  not  say  that  the  former  museum  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  but 
that  the  two  arrangements  should  be  made ; for 
I think  the  chief  interest  of  mining  connected 
with  Ireland  is  that  the  resources  of  the  country 
should  be  developed  in  the  most  practical  manner, 
and  scientific  knowledge  given  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent. Without  the  arrangements  of  the  museum 
being  perfect  for  reference  and  instruction,  these 
different  branches  of  sciences  cannot  be  carried 
out.  It  was  stated  by  several  that  the  Dublin 
Society  should  be  considered  a popular  society, 
and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  as  teaching 
the  higher  branches  of  science..  Separating  the 
two  societies  in  that  manner  it  renders  a society 
of  no  utility,  because  a purely  scientific  man 
never  can  work  out  practical  information  correctly 
without  practical  knowledge,  nor  can  a practical 
man  with  merely  practical  knowledge  define  any 
useful  results  without  the  aid  of  science.  That 
is  the  great  object  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
to  work  all  its  views  by  applying  science  to  in- 
dustry. 

4648.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  By  combining 
science  with  practice,  you  do  not  mean  to  mix  up 
the  two  arrangements  together? — The  two  ar- 
rangements should  be  studied  in  both  collections. 
The  collections  for  the  professor  of  mineralogy 
(which  is  one  of  the  professorships  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society)  must  have  these  arrangements  in 
that  manner,  that  is,  he  must  have  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  geological  specimens  with  regard  to 
the  metals  and  minerals,  and  metallic  ores ; and 
the  same  way  with  regard  to  the  other  arrange- 
ment stratigrapliically,  where  the  order  of  suc- 
cession and  the  super  position  of  rocks  have  to  be 
studied  with  their  paleontological  characteristics. 

I also  wish  to  add,  as  chairman  of  the  natural 
history  section  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  an 
observation  with  regard  to  the  limited  state  in  the 
Dublin  Society  of  the  fossils  collected  in  Ireland, 
and  the  large  series  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  In  • 
dustry.  I believe  you  asked  the  question  whether 
any  application  had  been  made  with  regard  to 
obtaining  these  duplicates  from  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry.  They  have  nearly  12,000  speci- 
mens of  Irish  fossils  in  the  geological  portion  of 
the.  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  although  only,  I 
believe,  so  far  arranged  as  necessary  for  the  geo- 
logical professor  to  illustrate  his  lectures  and  im- 
part instruction  in  the  study  of  those  formations. 
But  I recollect  having  seen  a note  from  Dr. 
Carte,  which  I suppose  I may  read.  It  is  a state- 
ment of  Dr.  Carte,  the  director  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

4649..  Stating  that  application  had  been  made 
for  specimens  ? —No,  stating  his  views  with  regard 
to  the  specimens.  A question  arose  why  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  had  not  presented  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  some  specimens  of 
fossils,  which  they  had  largely  in  duplicate,  and 
of  which  they  had  given  duplicates  to  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  and  also  to  the  Department  at  Edin- 
burgh. Dr.  Carte  writes  thus : « As  far  as  I ' 
am  aware,  no  application  has  been  made  by  the 


Royal  Dublin  Society  for  the  duplicate  fossils 
collected  by  the  Irish  geological  survey.  I have 
not  recommended  that  any  should  be  made,  as  I 
had  no  grounds  to  warrant  the  anticipation  of  its 
favourable  reception.  Professor  Jukes  has  been 
lecturing  at  the  Royal  Dublin- Society  regularly 
for  some  years  on  geology,  and  consequently 
might  be  a good  judge  of  our  wants,  having  oc- 
casionally used  specimens  from  the  collection  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  at  his  lectures,  and  as 
a suggestion  from  him,  in  his  official  position  in 
connection  with  the  survey,  would  have  been  pro- 
bably attended  to  in  London,  I,  in  consequence 
considered  that  his  omission  in  this  respect  to 
urge  the  claims  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  a 
share  of  the  duplicates,  indicated  his  views  as  re- 
garded the  disposal  of  them.” 

4650.  That  is  the  reason  why  Dr.  Carte  did 
not  recommend  it?— Yes,  or  recommend  the  com- 
mittee, or  suggest  to  them  that  an  application 
should  be  made. 

4651.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  in 
this  room  on  this  subject? — Yes. 

4652.  Have  you,  any  further  remark  to  make 
with  reference  to  the  geological  arrangements  ?— 
No. 

4653.  Chairman.]  Did  I gather  from  what  you 
have  stated,  that  you  would  wish  to  have  two 
collections  identical  in  arrangement  and  identical 
in  purpose  in  both  societies;  that  is  to  say,  a 
stratigraphical  collection  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  and  another  collection,  arranged  on 
stratigraphical  principles,  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — The  arrangement  is  different  from  the 
geological  survey’s  collection,  being  biologically 
arranged  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  a public 
reference  was  one  arrangement;  but  I said  that 
the  other  arrangement  would  also  be  necessary 
for  the  professor  of  mineralogy  to  refer  to  for 
practical  instruction  and  reference  for  anyone 
requiring  information  through  his  lectures. 

4654.  Do  you  require  two  collections  arranged 
in  the  manner  alluded  to,  under  the  same  roof? — 
Yes,  to  a certain  extent. 

4655.  And,  therefore,  in  the  Dublin  Society 
you  require  two  collections  of  fossils,  one  biolo- 
gically and  the  other  stratigrapliically  arranged  ? 
—To  a certain  extent ; but  of  course  the  professor 
of  mineralogy  would  only  have  them  for  reference 
to  his  mineralogical  lectures,  i.e.,  that  he  has  them 
to  refer  to  with  regard  to  the  minerals  and  metallic 
ores. 

4656.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Is  Dr.  Scouler  in 
any  way  connected  with  your  department? — He 
is  one  of  the  professors  of  the  natural  history 
section. 

4657.  Was  it  contemplated,  when  Dr.  Scouler 
was  permitted,  under  the  Minute  of  1854,  to 
retire  from  active  duties,  that  he  was  superannu- 
ated, or  was  merely  leave  of  absence  granted 
during  the  time  that  his  infirmity  from  illness 
continued? — Dr.  Scouler  has  never  been  super- 
annuated, and  is  still  considered  as  connected 
with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  as  professor  of 
mineralogy. 

4658.  He  went  to  Scotland  to  recover  his 
health  ? — He  went  to  recover  his  health. 

4659.  Can  you  explain  the  circumstances  which 
induced  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  ask  Dr. 
Schouler  to  resume, his  lectures? — It  appears  by 
the  notes  which  I have  taken  from  the  records  of 
the  Society,  that  in  January  1856  Dr.  Scouler 
was  attacked  by  severe  illness  while  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures  on  mineralogy.  In  March  he 
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w s aga  in  attacked  by  severe  illness,  and,  from  cer- 
tificates from  Dr.  Stokes  and  Dr.  Churchill, he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  lijs  lectures  at  that  time.  The 
council,  on  reading  the  above  certificates,  resolv- 
ed that  Dr.  Scouler  be  excused  from  his  duties 
until  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  them.  In 
November  1861  a letter  was  written  to  Dr. 
Scouler  (who  was  then  in  Glasgow),  requesting 
to  be  informed  whether  he  was  able  to  resume 
his  duties.  On  the  11th  of  November,  Dr.  Scou- 
ler replied,  that  he  had  made  arrangements  to 
return  to  Dublin,  and  stated,  “ On  my  arrival  I 
will  be  able  to  undertake  all  the  duties  belonging 
to  the  office  of  professor  of  mineralogy.”  Dr. 
Scouler,  in  December,  returned  to  Dublin,  when, 
in  consequence  of  his  health  not  being  o-ood, 
another  gentleman  was  obliged  to  give  the  lec- 
tures for  him. 

4660.  When  he  returned  to  Dublin,  in  1860, 
to  resume  his  duties,  the  society  was  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  perfectly  competent  to 
perform  them  ? — Both  the  society  and  Dr. 
Scouler  thought  he  was  able  to  lecture ; and  it 
appears  that  Dr.  Churchill,  who  attended  him 
before,  stated  that  it  would  be  serious  to  his 
health  to  resume  his  duties. 

4661.  He  never  applied  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  society ; about  the  year  1861,  when  he  was 
asked  to  resume  his  duties,  stating  his  utter 
inability  to  do  so? — No,  I do  not  think  that  he 
did;  I do  not  know  of  any  minute  of- it. 

4662.  He  resumed  his  labours,  and  when  it  was 
found  that  he  was  physically  unable  to  continue 
them,  what  steps  were  taken  about  a deputy  ? — 
I believe  Dr.  Scouler,  at  the  time  that  Dr. 
Churchill  gave  the  certificate,  mentioned  to  the 
eouncil  his  inability  to  continue  his  lectures. 

4663.  That  was  before  he  came  over  ? — When 
he  was  in  Dublin,  I think. 

4664.  The  council  wrote  to  him  to  know  when 
he  would  be  able  to  resume  his  lectures  ? — In 
November  1861. 

4665.  They  wrote  to  know  when  he  would  be 
able  to  resume  his  lectures,  and  he  hoped  to  be 
soon  able  to  do  so ; is  that  60  ? — In  November 
1861,  I know  that  he  was  asked  when  he  would 
be  able  to  resume  his  duties ; and  he  stated  he  was 
then  able  to  resume  his  lectures,  and  that  on 
his  arrival  in  Dublin  he  would  be  able  to  resume 
his  duties. 

4666.  He  did  resume  his  duties? — I do  not 
think  he  did. 

4667.  He  came  over  to  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

4668.  And  he.  found  his  health  unequal  tt>  the 
duties  of  lecturer  ? — He  found  his  health  unequal. 

4669.  What  took  place  upon  that  occasion  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  a deputy  ? — The 
council  thee,  I believe,  recommencled  that  Dr. 
Scouler  should  appoint  a deputy,  and  allow  that 
deputy  one-third  of  his  salary. 

4670.  They  continuing  the  payment  formerly 
made  to  him,  minus  the  sum  paid  to  the  deputy  ? 
— Exactly. 

4671.  That  deputy  was  Mr.  Scott? — Yes. 

4672.  The  present  lecturer  ? — Yes. 

4673.  Did  the  Dublin  Society  name  that 
gentleman  ?—  That  gentleman,  I believe,  was 
named  in  the  report  to  Dr.  Scouler,  and  he  first 
objected  to  the  arrangement ; but  subsequently 
the  Dublin  Society  considered  that  the  lectures 
ought  to  go  on,  and  Dr.  Scouler  being  unable 
to  give  them,  they  told  him  that  unless  he  con- 
sented to  such  an  arrangement  they  should 
appoint  a person  to  lecture  in  his  place ; Dr. 
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Scoider  did  assent  to  the  arrangement,  and 
Mr.  Scott  was  nominated  by  a Committee. 

4674.  Did  Dr.  Scouler  object  to  Mr.  Scott, 
or  nominate  anyone  else  ? — No. 

4675.  Dr.  Scouler  objected  to  his  salary  bein<r 
lessened  by  one-third ; was  that ' the  point  of  his 
objection  ? — He  objected  to  that  in  the  first  place. 

4676.  Is  that  the  objection  which  he  made? — 
Well,  it  was  to  a certain  extent,  but  I am  not 
sure,  because  I was  not  on  the  committee  of  the 
council  at  the  time. 

4677.  Did  his  objection  extend  to  the  individual 
selected  ? — I never  heard  that  it  did  in  any  way. 

4678.  If,  therefore,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  a 
cruel  act  on  the  part  , of  the  society  to  require 
that  gentleman  to  come  from  Scotland  to  resume 
his  lectures  when  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  and 
that  another  gentleman  was  nominated  in  his 
place  whom  he  did  not  appoint,  is  that  a correct 
view  of  the  case  ? — Dr.  Scouler  did  not  say  that 
he  considered  it  cruel.  He  could  hot  deliver  the 
lectures,  and  he  first  objected  to  the  reduction  of 
his  salary,  but  ultimately,  when  the  council 
found  it  necessary  to  appoint  a deputy,  he 
assented,  without  expressing  any  dissatisfaction 
with  the  gentleman  appointed  to  act  for  him. 

4679.  Have  you,  during  the  time  of  your  con- 
nexion with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,’ had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  committee  under  which  the 
library  is  regulated?— Not  immediately  with  that 
committee. 

4680.  Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  society  of 
borrowing  books,  whether  you  consider  it  useful? 
— I consider  it  a useful  regulation,  because  there 
are  many  who  could  not  attend  during  the  day 
or  in  the  evening,  and  that  it  is  a matter  of  very 
great  usefulness  and  benefit  to  them  to  obtain 
books  from  the  library. 

4681.  Do  you  think  that  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  you  refer  are  gentlemen  of  scientific 
desires,  but  engaged  in  other  occupations  during 
the  business  hours  of  the  day  ? — Some  are . 
scientific  gentlemen,  and  require  scientific  works, 
but  many  are  not,  and  are  simply  engaged  in 
business  during  the  day. 

4682.  And  are  anxious  to  get  the  books  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  for  their  use  in  the  even- 
ing?— Yes.  The  library  committee  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  are  very  particular  in  their 
arrangements  about  lending  books,  and  they  have 
the  privilege  of  retaining  in  the  society  scientific 
works,  if  necessary  for  continued  reference  at 
any  time,  and  not  allowing  them  to  be  lent'  out, 
except  on  particular  conditions.  I have  myself 
borrowed  scientific  works  from  the  society ; and 
there  is  a book  kept  by  the  assistants  of  the 
librarian,  on  the  library  table,  in  which  entries 
are  made  of  all  books  lent,  the  person  who 
borrows  them,  and  the  date  of  borrowing,  and  so 
on.  If,  while  I have  had  any  book  connected 
with  the  society,  it  was  required  by  any  person, 
I received  a note,  and  I brought  it  back.  This 
happened  to  me  once  with  " Richardson’s 
Northern  Zoology.” 

4683.  And  the  book  on  zoology,  to  which  you 
referred,  was  required? — Yes,  I received  a note, 
and  brought  it  back. 

4684.  During  the  period  of  the  month? — Yes. 

4685.  Practically,  therefore,  the  book  may  be 
considered  as  equally  available  for  readers  who 
might  require  to  consult  it  as  if  it  had  been  in 
the  library  ? — Yes,  except  a few  hours,  or  it  may 
be  a day’s  delay. 
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4686.  Except  the  delay  of  sending  and  getting 
back  the  book  ? — Certainly,  that  only. 

46S7.  When  you  speak  of  that  as  occurring  in 
your  own  instance,  do  you  know  it  to  be  the 
general  rule  in  every  case  ? — I do  not  know  if  it 
be  the  general  rule,  but  I know  if  a member  par- 
ticularly desires  a book  which  another  member 
has,  a note  may  be  written,  requesting  the  book 
to  be  returned  as  early  as  possible. 

4688.  The  members  are  entitled  to  take  a book 
for  a month  ? — For  a month. 

4689.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  on 
the  receipt  of  a note  of  that  character,  the  gentle- 
man who  has  the  book  would  return  it? — I do 
not  know,  but  I have  done  it,  and  if  it  has  been 
a book  of  great  interest,  I have  had  it  again  if  I 
required  it. 

4690.  With  regard  to  books  of  general  litera- 
ture, not  scientific,  which  may  be  borrowed  by 
the  members,  do  you  consider  it  a useful  arrange- 
ment that  members  may  have  a book  at  home  ? — 
Ido. 

4691.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the 
grounds  of  that  opinion  ? — Simply,  as  I explained 
with  regard  to  the  members  not  being  able  to 
attend  during  the  day  or  in  the  evening,  they 
borrow  the  books.  They  have  only  to  keep  the 
books  a short  time.  New  books  they  may  keep 
about  three  weeks,  and  other  books,  I think,  they 
are  allowed  to  keep  a month. 

4692.  No  complaint  has  been  raised  about 
damage  or  loss  to  the  books? — I have  never 
heard  of  any. 

4693.  Were  you  connected  with  that  com- 
mittee ? — Not  with  that  committee,  but  I never 
heard  of  any  difficulty  with  respect  to  any  work 
of  scientific  reference  being  wanted  or  being 
absent.  I believe  that  ' works  of  extreme  interest 
or  value,  as  works  of  science,  are  not  allowed 
to  go  out. 

4694.  It  has  been  stated  that  possibly  cases 
may  have  occurred,  exceptional  cases,  of  parties 
who  asked  for  a book  which  did  not  chance  to  be 
in  the  library,  because  it  was  lent  out  to  some 
members ; but  during  the  time  you  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  committee,  did  you  ever  hear  any 
general  complaint  of  inconvenience  ? — No. 

4695.  Do  you  consider  the  lending  of  works  of 
science  or  general  literature,  and  the  facility 
afforded  to  families  reading  the  books,  conducive 
to  the  spread  of  knowledge  ? — I decidedly  think 
so ; and  of  great  importance  to  those  who  desire 
to  stud}. 

4696.  Do  you  think  that  the  abolition  of  the 
privilege  would  be  very  distasteful  to  members  ? 
— I think  so. 

4697.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  or 
injurious  to  the  society  to  withdraw  the  privi- 
lege ? — Injurious  to  a very  great  extent,  because 
the  members  would  be  highly  dissatisfied. 

4698.  Within  your  own  knowledge,  have  any 
gentlemen  joined  the  society  in  consequence  of 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  privilege  of  borrow- 
ing books  ? — I do  not  know  merely  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  getting  books. 

4699.  Chairman.]  Would  you  extend  the  pri- 
vilege enjoyed  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  of 
taking  out  books  to  other  persons  ? — Do  you  mean 
that  members  should  take  out  books  from  the  so- 
ciety to  lend  to  others  ? 

4700.  I mean,  would  you  extend  the  privilege 
which  members  now  enjoy  of  taking  out  books,  to. 
other  persons,  not  members,  on  their  being  re- 
commended ? — I scarcely  could  answer  that  ques- 


tion, whether  it  would  be  correct  or  not  for  those 
who  are  not  members  of  the  society  to  have  the 
privilege  of  taking  books  oiit  from  the  society ; 
but  they  have  ready  access  to  the  books  on  all 
occasions : at  any  time  persons  can  refer  to  the 
books. 

4701.  Sir  Ediourd  Grogan.]  If  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  were  enabled  to  open  the  reading- 
room  every  night  in  the  week,  as  they  now  do 
only  three  nights  in  the  week,  can  you  point  out 
any  further  facility  which  the  public  might  enjoy 
for  reading  in  the  library  ? — I do  not  know  that 
they  would  enjoj  any  other  facility.  Even  those 
who  are  not  members  of  the  society  can  lie  ad- 
mitted to  the  evening  meetings.  They  have 
every  means  of  access  to  the  books  and  reading 
there. 

4702.  In  point  of  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
three  nights  in  the  week,  when  the  room  is  ne- 
cessarily closed,  can  there  be  any  greater  facilities 
given  to  gentlemen  to  read  in  the  library  ?— They 
can  read  the  whole  time  that  the  library  is  open, 
every  day  until  five  o’clock. 

4703.  And  three  days  a-week  in  the  evening? 
— Yes;  and,  as  I said,  but  for  the  expense  of 
attendants  and  lighting,  they  could  have  it  open 
every  evening.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the 
time. 

4704.  Has  it  ever  came  to  your  knowledge  that 
complaints  have  been  made  of  the  condition  of 
obtaining  a recommendation  from  members  of  the 
society  for  gentlemen  to  read? — I have  never 
heard  of  any  difficulty  whatever.  It  is  perfectly 
simple,  because  it  is  only  necessary  that  any  one 
should  be  recommended ; and  there  are  so  many 
members  resident  in  Dublin  that  the  greatest 
facility  is  afforded  to  strangers  on  their  applicar- 
tion  to  refer  to  the  books  or  read  in  the  library. 

4705.  Have  you  known  members  of  the  so- 
ciety ever  consider  the  necessity  or  the  propriety 
of  establishing  a school  of  veterinary  surgery  in 
connexion  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — That 
has  been  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  With  regard  to  the  professors, 
I have  mentioned  the  system  of  instruction,  both 
practical  and  scientific,  in  connexion  with  the 
society ; and  I think  the  appointment  of  a pro- 
fessor of  veterinary  surgery  would  be  a most 
valuable  and  necessary  addition  to  the  society. 

4706.  From  your  intercourse  with  the  members 
of  the  society,  and  with  the  public  generally  of 
Dublin  and  Ireland,  is  it  within  your  knowledge 
that  such  an  establishment  is  looked  forward  to  as 
a necessary  want? — Decidedly.  In  all  parts  of 
the  country  that  I have  been  in  it  has  been 
mentioned  to  me.  For  instance,  in  some  of  the 
leading  provincial  towns  they  have  only  veteri- 
nary operators  of  a certain  kind,  and  cow-doctors, 
who  go  on  any  system  of  practice.  What  is 
required  in  Ireland  is  an  establishment  in  con- 
nexion with  a society  like  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  of  a veterinary  institution,  where  scien- 
tific and  practical  knowledge  can  be  taught,  ana 
knowledge  disseminated  throughout  the  country , 
and  if  a small  hospital,  where  clinical  lectures 
could  be  given,  could  be  attached,  it  would  do 
much  good  throughout  the  country  ; for,  I think, 
no  class  of  practitioners  is  more  needed  in  the 
country  than  scientific  and  properly-educate 
veterinary  surgeons. 

4707.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  subject 
has  been  formerly  brought  under  the  notice  ox 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  but  1 
waa  not  brought  into  operation ; what  was  the 
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reason  it  was  not  carried  into  effect? — I believe 
the  chief  reason,  want  of  funds. 

4708.  Is  there  sufficient  accommodation  on  the 
premise's  for  a good  practical  school  ? — Certainly. 
A stable  or  ‘.building  adapted  for  an  hospital  to 
illusti-ate  the  subject  practically,  would  be  the 
thing  required.  It  need  not  be  very  large,  and, 
I think,  that  there  is  sufficient,  space  for  that 
purpose. 

4709.  That  is  a want  which  you  have  reason 
to  think  is  sensibly  felt  ? — I think  it  is  sensibly 
felt  throughout  the  country,  for  I have  been 
much  through  Ireland,  and  particularly  the  west 
and  south-west;  there  is  scarcely  a man  who 
understands  the  groundwork  of  veterinary  jirac- 
tice  so  as  to  explain  the  diagnosis  of  disease 
properly. 

4710.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  such 
an  establishment  is  in  contemplation  with  any 
other  society  ? — I do  not  know  ; I never  heard  of 
it.  The  establishment  of  a veterinary  college 
has  been  mooted,  but  it  was  not  carried  out. 

4711.  That  was  on  commercial  principles  ? — 
That  was  on  commercial  principles  ; hut  it  did 
not  have  support,  I believe. 

4712.  Was  it  the  idea  of  members  of  the 
society  and  generally  of  all  parties,  that  the 
society  being  a well-known  and  useful  body, 
recommended  that  society  as  a proper  body  to 
establish  such  a veterinary  institution  ?— I should 
think,  in  connexion  with  the  other  branches  which 
the  Dublin  Society  should  have  under  its  charge, 
that  this  one  might  be  very  well  associated. 

4713.  You  consider  it  one  of  the  useful  and 
necessary  branches  which  ought  to  lie  in  con- 
nexion with  this  society  ?—!  think  it  should  be 
in  connexion  with  this  society. 

4714.  And  it  is  a want  which  is  strougly  felt? 
— It  is  not  only  strongly  felt,  but  absolutely 
required  for  the  country. 

4715.  It  is  a desire  very  strongly  felt  ? — It  is 
so. 

4716.  There  has  been  a re-consideration  of  the 
finances  of  the  society,  and  the  sums  required  to 
put  the  society  in  good  working  order,  and  keep 
it  up  to  its  requirements;  did  you  attend  the 
council  on  that  occasion  ?— I did  not. 

4717.  Ton  are  aware  that  an  estimate  of  the 
sum  necessary  to  keep  the  society  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  day  has  been  put  in  ? — I am 
aware  of  that. 

4718.  Can  you  have  any  doubt  that  the  in- 
creased sum  there  asked  for  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  put  the  same  in  good  order  ? — Certainly ; 
I am  perfectly  of  opinion  that.  it.  is  absolutely 
required. 

4719.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  whole  of  the 
expenditure  connected  with  the  general  work 
of  the  society,  in  its  instructional  department, 
should  be  made  by  the  Government,  and  that  the 
private  funds  of  the  society  should  be  left  at  then- 
disposal,  applicable  to  the  veterinary  college,  or 
the  agricultural  show,  for  instance? — The  view 
which  I would  take  is,  that  the  private  funds 
of  the  society,  such  as  subscriptions,  which,  I 
think,  amount  to  1,2007.  or  1,3007.  a-year,  would 
be  required  fully  for  their  public  exhibitions  and 
agricultural  shows,  and  for  any  additional  thing 
ot  interest  which  the  society  might  think  it 
necessary  to  carry  out.  The  public  funds,  of 
course,  would  be  appropriated  in  the  way  the 
estimates  are  made  out,  and  would  only  be  applied 
m that  manner. 
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4720.  The  public  funds  should  be  applied  to 
what  we  may  call  the  more  public  objects,  and 
the  expenditure  for  the  other  purposes  provided 
by  the  society? — Yes. 

4721.  And  the  State  should  allocate  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  funds  so  granted  should  be 
expended  ? — I think  so. 

4722.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  even- 
ing scientific  meetings  held  there  ? — I have  at- 
tended many  of  them. 

4723.  They  are  held  once  a month,  I believe  ? 
— They  are. 

4724.  You  have  read  papers  there,  I believe  ? 
— Frequently. 

4725.  Will  you  describe  the  process;  do  you 
give  a notice,  or  ask  permission  to  read  a paper 
on  such  and  such  a subject? — There  is  a select 
committee,  called  the  evening  sectional  meeting 
committee,  and  those  who  wish  to  read  papers  or 
bring  forward  any  matter  of  general  science, 
make  application  to  the  secretaries,  and  the  mat- 
ter is  submitted  to  the  committee  of  the  evening 
meetings.  They  are  generally  gentlemen  most, 
competent  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  papers  sub- 
mitted. 

4726.  Are  the  papers  sent  in  the  first  instance  ? 
— Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  a member  not  known 
to  the  society,  the  paper  is  sent  in  and  examined 
and  reported  on  whether  it  possesses  sufficient 
merit,  or  such  as  the  society  can  receive ; but 
if  any  member,  who  is  known  to  bo  scientific 
on  any  particular  branch  of  science  connected 
with  the  society,  wishes  to  read  a paper,  the  paper 
is  at  once  received  if  there  are  no  other  papers 
appointed  for  the  evening. 

4727.  The  papers  read  are  generally  of  a 
scientific  and  practical  character? — Of  a scientific 
and  practical  character ; we  have  had  some  valu- 
able papers  read  there.  There  is  one  by  Pro- 
fessor Haughton,  on  arctic  geology,”  and  on 
the  paleontological  and  other  collections,  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Leopold  M‘Clintock,  and  he  has 
also  given  us  some  valuable  papers  on  the  “tidal 
currents  of  the  Irish  sea”;  and  other  members 
have  given  us  valuable  papers  on  paleontological, 
agricultural,  and  general  chemistry;  also  Dr. 
Walker  on  arctic  zoology,  and  Mr.  Locke  on 
geographical  explorations. 

4728.  Are  these  meetings  exclusively  confined 
to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — 
A member  can  get  as  many  tickets  as  lie  requires 
for  his  friends,  and  bring  as  many  as  be  wishes. 
Anyone  who  wishes  to  get  admission  asks  for  a 
ticket,  and  he  gets  it 

4729.  Would  anyone  get  a ticket  if  he  applied 
to  the  secretary?  — Certainly  he  would;  the 
secretary  would  give  a ticket  to  any  person 
desirous  of  getting  any  information  by  attending 
the  evening  meetings. 

4730.  Are  means  afforded  to  the  public  of 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which 
papers  are  to  be  read  on  particular  evenings  ? — 
The  subjects  are  given  notice  of  in  the  news- 
papers. 

4731.  And  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
question  may  apply  for  a ticket,  and  get  it,  of 
course? — Without  any  difficulty;  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  admission  to  the  evening 
meetings,  for  the  members  are  numerous  in  Dublin. 
They  are  only  too  glad  to  accommodate  any 
person  desirous  of  going  to  the  library,  to  the 
evening  meetings,  or  any  other  part. 

4732.  Are  the  meetings  well  attended? — Very 
well. 

K K 4 4733.  Are 
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4733.  Are  the  rooms  crowded  ? — They  are  very 
frequently  crowded  to  excess. 

4734.  We  will  assume  the  meeting  to  be  held, 
and  the  paper  to  be  read ; what  steps  are  taken 
for  recording  or  publishing  the  papers  read  in 
such  cases  ? — The  more  valuable  papers  are  de- 
tailed in  the  “ Transactions  ” of  the  society. 

4735.  They  are  published  by  the  society  ? — 
They  are  published  by  the  society  ; and  not  only 
that,  but  the  society  gives  great  facilities  in  pub- 
lishing to  the  fullest  extent  any  valuable  paper 
submitted  on  any  subject  of  practical  science, 
and  also  goes  to  the  expense  of  illustrating  it. 

4736.  Whence  do  the  funds  for  that  publica- 
tion come  ?—  From  the  funds  of  the  society ; the 
private  subscriptions  and  others. 

4737.  And  private  funds  of  the  members? — 
The  private  funds  of  the  members  ; and  not  alone 
that,  but  the  writer  of  a paper  is  entitled  to  25 
copies  published  in  a separate  form,  like  this. 
That  is  a paper  on  “ Fisheries,”  which  I brought 
over.  This  is  illustrated,  and  it  is  from  the  large 
drawing  that  the  Ballast  Office  explained  the 
plans  for  building  a lighthouse  on  the  Tearaght, 
on  the  coast  of  Kerry. 

4738.  Do  they  publish  the  whole  of  the  papers 
read  on  those  occasions,  or  make  selections  01  the 
most  valuable? — They  make  selections  of  the 
most  valuable,  which  are  published  in  full,  and 
abstracts  are  given  of  others. 

4739.  They  are  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
society,  out  of  the  private  funds  of  the  members  ? 
— Exactly ; from  the  funds  contributed  by  the 
members. 

4740.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  these 
publications  are  sought  for  in  the  country  ? — Very 
much,  indeed ; and  not  only  are  they  sought  for, 
but  many-  applications  have  been  made  to  the 
secretary  with  regard  to  these  papers,  to  get- 
copies  of  them  for  reference.  For  instance,  last 
year  I gave  papers  on  the  “salmon  fisheries,” 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  High  Sheriff’  of  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  and  a,  large  proprietor, 
lias  been  with  me  several  times,  wishing  me  to 
undertake  in  Ireland,  in  connexion  with  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  propagation  of  the 
ova  of  salmon  and  trout,  and  lie  offered  to  sub- 
scribe to  get  up  a society  for  that  object. 

4741.  You  mean  to  set  up  store-ponds? — Yes. 
We  have  extensive  lakes  in  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land, that  are  most  valuable,  because  they  have 
neither  perch  nor  pike,  those  enemies  of  the 
the  young  fish,  and  these,  I may  say,  now  barren 
lakes,  could  be  well  stocked.  In  the  west  and 
south-west  of  Ireland,  the  lakes  are  innumerable, 
and  we  have  no  fine  trout  in  many  of  them ; 
and  there  are  the  tributary  rivers,  which  are  not 
only  valuable  for  salmon,  but  a better  descrip- 
tion of  trout  could  be  introduced  from  other 
localities,  and  those  lakes  could  be  stocked. 

4742.  Was  your  proposition,  or  Mr.  Wildon’s 
proposition  to  you,  to  establish  breeding  beds  for 
salmon  in  any  way  connected  with  the  lectures 
delivered  at  the  sientific  meetings  ? — In  con- 
nexion with  the  papers  given  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

4743.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  it  grew 
out  of  that? — Yes.  He  went  first  to  Dr.  Steele, 
who  referred  him  to  me,  and  he  has  been  with 
me  several  times,  and  I have  stated  that  I should 
be  most  willing  to  superintend  anything  of  the 
kind  when  the  season  came  round.  It  was  only 
in  March  last  that  he  spoke  to  me. 

4744.  Is  that  an  isolated  case,  or  have  others 


occurred  with  similar  results  from  these  evening 
lectures  ? — Yes.  I have  had  a visit  from  Colonel 
De  Moleyns,  who  is  desirious  to  carry  out  in  his 
river  near  Dingle  the  artificial  propagation  of 
salmon,  and  also  to  establish  an  oyster  fishery  in 
Dingle  Harbour.  He  was  anxious  to  know  the 
manner  of  turning  it  to  the  best  account. 

4745.  You  have  yourself  devoted  some  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  fisheries? — I have. 

4746.  Salmon  and  inland  fishing  ? — Yes,  to 
both. 

4747.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  if  there  is  a zoolo- 
gical society  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

4748.  Are  you  connected  with  it? — I am  a 
member  of  it;  I was  vice-president  for  two  years. 
According  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  a member 
who  has  not  attended,  through  illness  or  other 
circumstances,  the  council  meetings  as  frequently 
as  others,  goes  out,  and  a member  is  nominated 
in  place  of  that  one.  I am  still  a member,  but 
not  on  the  council. 

4749-  Are  there  any  special  rules,  or  will  you. 
state  any  reasons  which  require  the  existence  of 
the  zoological  or  kindred  societies  separate  from 
the  Dublin  society ; do  you  attach  any  value  to 
their  co-existence,  or  what  are  the  special  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  Zoological  Society  that 
could  not  be  obtained  from  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — That  society  is  a popular  society,  and 
is  not,  I may  say,  strictly  a scientific  society,  but 
merely  for  the  public  generally,  and  in  fact  for 
creating  a taste  for  popular  zoology,  and  interest- 
ing the  people  by  the  display  of  living  animals. 

4750.  They  do  not  follow  the  subject  up  in  the 
scientific  way  they  do  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society? — No. 

4751.  The  existence  of  the  two  societies,  the 
Zoological  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  mu- 
tually assist  and  illustrate  each  other  ? — They  are 
perfectly  distinct,  because  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety is  more  an  illustration  of  the  objects  of 
natural  histoiy  preserved  in  the  museum,  and  the 
other  of  living  objects. 

4752.  There  are  other  scientific  societies  in 
Dublin,  are  there  not,  that  are  disconnected  with 
the  Dublin  Society  ? — There  are. 

4753.  What  was  the  reason  of  their  formation  ? 
— The  reason  of  their  formation  was  for  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  papers.  The  Royal 
Irish  Academy  at  that  time  could  not  receive  the 
several  papers  of  zoological  or  botanical  interest. 
The  meetings  being  twice  a month,  and  they 
having  so  many  papers  on  antiquities,  and  so 
many  papers  on  the  abstruse  sciences,  had  not 
the  space  or  opportunity  for  admitting  discussions 
on  zoology  generally,  and  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  had  then  no  evening  meetings.  There- 
fore, the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin  was 
formed  in  1831  for  the  purpose  of  holding  evening 
scientific  meetings,  and  giving  papers  on  general 
geology,  and  on  that  of  Ireland.  In  1838  the 
Natural  History  Society  first  held  its  evening 
meetings  for  papers  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  natural  history  of  Ireland,  and  the  papers 
went  into  minute-  details  of  discussion.  It  was 
not  till  1844  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  had 
these  evening  meetings  for  the  reception  01 
scientific  papers,  although  it'  had  popular  and 
scientific  lectures  of  great  value.  Sir  Richard 
Griffiths’  lectures  on  mining  led  to  great  results- 
in  the  opening  of  and  woi’king  of  mines,  and  this 
dissemination  of  knowledge  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  was  of  great  value.  But  they  had  no- 
evening meetings  at  which  the  details  of  anatomy, 
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physiology,  and  botany,  connected  Avitli  the  na- 
tural sciences,  could  be  discussed.  But  now  the 
evening  sectional  meetings  being  held  once  a 
month,  papers  on  general  zoology  and  practical 
science  are  often  given.  Some  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  scientific  institutions  in  Dublin  have 
given  papers  there  in  the  evening. 

4754.  Are  the  leading  members  of  scientific 
societies  in  Dublin  generally  members  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Mostly. 

4755.  There  is  no  feeling  of  jealousy  and 
rivalry  between  the  scientific  societies  and  the 
Dublin  Society? — Not  the  slightest.  I am  Pre- 
sident of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Dublin, 
and  on  the  council  of  others.  I frequently  give 
papers  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

4756.  The  only  object  and  aim  of  both  societies 
being  the  advancement  of  science  ? — That  being 
their  only  object  and  aim. 

4757.  And  if  any  rivalry  exists,* it  is  to  see 
which  can  do  the  most  good? — There  is  no  rivalry, 
hut  they  are  disposed  to  assist  each- other  to  the 
utmost.  I can  point  out  on  the  list  of  the  different 
committees  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and 
especially  on  the  council,  the  names  of  the 
leading  men  of  other  societies. 

4758.  Mr.  George."]  Will  you  name  a few  of 
them  ? — For  the  printing  and  publication,  there 
is  Dr.  Sidney ; there  is  Mr.  C.  E.  Bagot,  super- 
intending the  printing  and  publishing  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  to  receive  papers 
and  decide  upon  the  question  whether  papers  are 
of  sufficient  value  to  be  published  in  full  or 
merely  abstracts  given  ; there  is  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Haughton,  and  Mr.  Locke,  a gentleman  of  high 
literary  attainments,  and  on  the  Library  Com- 
mittee ; there  are  several  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity 
College;  there  is  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Dickson, 
fellow  of  Trinity  College ; Dr.  Sidney  ; also  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Urwick;  there  is  Dr.  Ingram,  also  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

4759.  Dr.  Urwick  is  not  a fellow  ? — Dr.  Ingram 
is  a fellow,  and  Dr.  Dickson  is  a fellow  ; also  the 
Rev.  S.  Haughton,  and  Dr.  Sidney,  and  Dr. 
Anster,  are  of  that  class  of  scientific  position  con- 
■ nected  with  the  Society. 

4760.  What  circumstances  directed  your  atten- 
tion to  scientific  pursuits  in  the  first  instance  ? — 
My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  those  pursuits 
by  attending  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

4761.  Your  attention -was  first  called  to  scien- 
tific pursuits  by  that  ? — I attended  the  lectures 
of  Dr.  Lytton,  at  the  gardens,  on  botany,  and 
there  were  two  good  practical  botanists  connected 
with  the  gardens,  Mr.  Underwood  and  Mr.  White. 
Afterward,  I attended  the  lectures  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Davy,  professor  of  chemistry,  who  gave  lec- 
tures on  general  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society;  I attended  his  lectures  three  years.  These 
gave  me  so  great  a taste  for  the  study  of  Natural 
History,  that  in  order  to  carry  it  out  I matriculated 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  medical  student,  and 
obtained  the  necessary  certificates  for  anatomy 
and  physiology,  chemistry  and  botany,  and  at- 
tended demonstrations  and  dissections  in  Trinity 
College  under  the  late  Dr.  Harrison.  I found 
how  necessary  it  was  to  have  a good  scientific 
groundwork  of  knowledge  to  work  out  any  sub- 
ject practically  that  I took  up  ; but  it  is  through 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  that  my  tastes  were  first 
formed. 

_ 4762.  It  has  been  said  that  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  were  practical 
rather  than  scientific ; and  that  the  gentlemen 
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comprising  the  various  committees  were  not  of  a 
scientific  education,  sufficient  to  conduct  the 
proceedings  of  a scientific  body  ? — I have  men- 
tioned that  these  men,  selected  from  the  society, 
are  selected  as  being  the  best  members  for  car- 
rying out  the  committees  for  the  well-beino-  and 
utility  of  the  society ; and  those  members  f may  • 
say  are  members  also  of  other  leading  scientific 
societies  in  Dublin. 

4763.  As  regards  the  professors  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  some  of  the  most  eminent  gen- 
tlemen in  the  scientific  world  have  held  the  ap- 
pointments, have  they  not? — The  council  and 
members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  most 
anxious  to  select  the  most  competent  professors  in 
Ireland.  For  instance,  there  is  Dr.  Harvey,  who 
is  well  known  as  one  of  the  first  botanists  of  the 
clay.  We  have  several  others.  Dr.  Carte,  an 
admirable  comparative  anatomist,  and  the  other 
professors  are  all  chosen  in  the  same  way  from 
the  men  best  qitalified  to  cany  out  the  scientific 
and  practical  objects  of  the  society. 

4764.  The  professors  have  been  hitherto  elected 
by  the  body  at  large,  have  they  not? — By  the 
body  at  large,  but  the  names  are  selected  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  committee ; they  select  the 
best  men. 

4765.  The  committee  recommend  the  men  best 
qualified  for  the  society  at  large?— Yes;  and  the 
society  at  large  rarely  dissent. 

47  66.  Has  any  instance  ever  occurred,  in  which 
the  most  competent  man,  recommended  in  the 
way  you  speak  of,  has  been  set  aside  to  make  way 
for  another,  for  personal  or  other  reasons  ? — I do- 
not  know  ; I do  not  know  of  any. 

4767.  Do  you  consider  the  scientific  education 
given  under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  has  mate- 
rially tended  to  the  advancement  of  science  in  the 
country  ? — I think  so,  to  a considerable  extent. 

4768.  As  far  as  their  means  went? — As  far  as 
their  means  went.  I should  mention,  as  you  have 
alluded  to  the  state  of  the  society  at  present,  its 
museums  are  in  such  a state  that  it  cannot  go  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  usefully  might. 

4769.  But  when  it  is  in  full  effective  and  work- 
ing order,  have  you  any  doubt  that  it  will  be 
perfectly  competent  for  the  scientific  education  of 
the  people  of  the  country  ? — I think  with  the  sys- 
tematic arrangement  proposed,  the  professors  now 
connected  with  the  society  in  the  different  de- 
partments, and  the  lectures  and  other  means  of 
disseminating  useful  knowledge,  when  all  arrange- 
ments are  completed,  ought  to  be  perfectly  good. 
It  will  give  information,  both  practical  and  scien- 
tific combined. 

4770.  Has  it  come  within  your  knowledge  that 
professors  of  high  branches  of  science  have 
objected  to  the  arrangements  by  which  they  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  committee? — 
The  professors  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
committee ; they  are  merely  connected  with  the 
different  sections,  but  they  are  not  under  the 
control  of  the  committee. 

4771.  You  have  never  heard  a professor  object 
to  such  an  arrangement  ?— I never  heard  it  com- 
plained of  by  any  professor  that  I have  been 
connected  with. 

4772.  Can  it  have  occurred  in  the  Society 
without  its  having  reached  you  that  such  a com- 
plaint had  been  made  ? — I never  heard  it  com- 
plained of  in  the  Society  ; as  I have  mentioned 
to  you,  the  committee  do  not  interfere.  The 
professor  of  mineralogy,  who  is  connected  with 
the  committee  of  natural  history,  prepares  his 
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syllabus ; there  is  no  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  committee ; this  is  a practical  and  scientific 
course  of  mineralogy  as  applied  to  minerals  and 
everything  connected  with  metals;  that  course 
is  given ; the  committee  do  not  interfere  in  any 
way. 

• 4773.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  on  part 

of  the  public  or  those  attending  the  lectures  in 
the  theatre,  of  the  disadvantages  they  suffer 
owing  to  the  first  two  or  three  benches  nearest 
the  lecturer  being  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
members  and  their  families? — I do  not  know 
anything  of  the  kind;  I have  seldom  attended 
the  lectures  lately,  and  do  not  know  how  they 
are  attended,  but  I believe  the  members  have 
the  privilege  (I  do  not  know  about  their  families) 
of  going  to  any  part  of  the  theatre. 

4774.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  on  the 
subject? — No;  I have  not  heard  any. 

4775.  I believe  you  have  delivered  a lecture 
lately  on  the  subject  of  Irish  fisheries  ?— I gave 
one  lately  on  that  subject. 

4776.  In  it  did  you  refer  to  the  bad  mode  of 
propagation  or  the  actual  state  of  the  sea  fish- 
eries ?— The  actual  state  of  the  sea  fisheries  of 
Ireland,  and  the  system  of  trawling,  and  the 
effect  of  trawling  on, the  fisheries,  and  the  position 
of  the  coast  fisheries  generally. 

4777.  Did  any  results  in  the  way  of  increasing 
or  encouraging  the  sea-fisheries  of  the  country 
arise  from  the  lectures?— That  paper  was  only 
lately  given ; but  from  previous  papers  favour- 
able results  have  taken  place.  I may  say  I have 
been  instrumental  in  advancing  the  fisheries, 
and  establishing  a number  of  boats.  It  first 
originated  with  the  views  put  forward  with  regard 
to  the  fisheries  of  Ireland.  Subsequently,  the 
means  were  found  through  another  society,  of  which 
1 am  a trustee.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally 
known  to  the  Honourable  Members  that  there  is  a 
society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor  of 
Ireland.  The  funds  are  directed  altogether  to 
the  coast  fisheries,  and  the  eucouragement  of 
spinning  and  making  of  hemp  for  lines,  and  for 
making  coarse  clothing  for  the  peasantry.  They 
have  had  about  30,000 Z.  at  their  disposal,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  distributed  has  been 
useful  to  the  country.  On  the  recommendation 
of  two  approved  securities,  any  man  wishing  to 
provide  a larger  boat  or  better  means  of  fishing, 
if  he  wants  200 Z.  or  300 Z.  or  400  Z.,  on  applying 
to  the  society,  with  the  approved  securities,  the 
society  will  lend  the  money,  free  of  interest,  to 
be  repaid  by  easy  instalments,  over  a munber  of 
years,  no  instalment  being  payable  for  the  first' 
twelve  months.  Many  loans  have  been  turned  to 
great  advantage ; and  we  find  the  fishermen  better 
and  more  industrious  after  getting  loans  of  money, 
which  they  have  to  repay,  than  if  they  got  gra- 
tuitous assistance. 

4778.  And  is  the  practical  operation  of  what 
you  describe  as  going  on  connected  with  the  sci- 
entific exposition  given  in  the  evening  lectures  ? 
— Altogether  connected.  For  instance,  a gentle- 
man in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  early  this  year, 
went  security  for  his  tenantry,  seeing  what  might 
be  turned  to  account  by  the  proper  working  of  the 
fisheries ; many  fishermen  and  their  families  have 
thus  got  loans. 

4779.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  that  by  the  papers  given? 
— Through  the  papers  given  he  applied  through 
a clergyman  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

4780.  In  point  of  fact,  by  means  of  these  scien- 


tific lectures  you  have  described,  the  attention  of 
gentlemen  in  the  country  has  been  called  to  the 
means  of  improving  the  position  of  the  poorer 
class  engaged  in  fishing,  and  great  practical 
results  have  ensued? — Decidedly.  The  society 
just  alluded  to  has  been  in  practice  for  many  years, 
but  I believe  few  applications  were  made  for  loans, 
because  the  loans  were  only  given  for  the  coast 
fisheries.  I have  here  the  forms  which  have  to 
be  filled  up;  one  is  for  spinning  and  flax,  the  other 
is  for  coast  fisheries.  Since  these  papers  on  the 
fisheries  have  made  them  better  known  in  the 
country  and  the  fishing  grounds  on  the  coast,  more 
applications  for  loans  have  been  sent  in  than  for 
many  years  past.  There  is  scarcely  a Board  meet- 
ing at  which  applications  are  not  made  for  money 
for  the  fisheries.  In  1862  there  were  only  three 
large  boats  employed  in  the  herring  fishery,  by 
Howth  men,  and  by  means  of  the  society  large 
boats  were  provided.  In  1863  there  were  26,  and 
they  are  since  increasing. 

4781.  You-  mentioned  the  subject  as  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  practical  utility  of  the  scien- 
tific lectures  ? — Decidedly. 

4782.  Where  arc  the  offices  of  the  Society  for 
Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  ? 
— 32,  Lower  Abbey-street. 

4783.  Who  are  the  secretaries? — Sir  John 
Kingston  James,  Bart,  and  Mr.  George  Kinahan 
are  the  treasurers,  and  there  is  an  assistant  secre- 
tary. 

4784.  What  office  do  you  hold? — I am  one  of 
the  trustees.  There  arc  a certain  number  of 
trustees ; Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  Sir  Edward 
Borough,  Bart.,  and  others  of  well-known  posi- 
tion. I generally  attend  the  meetings,  and  fre- 
quently through  my  recommendations  money  is 
advanced. 

4785.  The  fund  is  30,000  Z.,  and  the  interest 
applicable  to  that  ? — The  fund  accumulated  for 
many  years.  The  manner  in  which  the  fund  was 
formed  was  this  : there  was  a balance  remaining 
out  of  fhe  money  subscribed  in  1 8 22  for  the  famine ; 
after  all  the  monies  had  been  applied  to  the  extent 
required,  this  balance  remained,  and  there  was 
also  a balance  from  the  London  Relief  Committee. 
They  said  the  most  useful  way  of  applying  the 
surplus  would  be  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The 
London  Relief  Committee  gave  over  a sum  of 
money,  and  the  balance  in  the  hand  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management  in  time  accumulated  to 
30,000  Z. ; about  15,000  Z.  is  invested  in  Govern- 
ment stock,  and  the  interest  at  present  can  only  be 
applied  to  the  fisheries ; the  remaining  balance  can 
be  fully  applied  to  the  purposes  I have  mentioned. 

4786.  Do  the  applications  made  to  you  as 
trustee  of  the  fund  exhaust  the  interest  of  the 
fund  yearly? — No;  there  are  constantly  sums 
going  out,  from  10  Z.  to  500  L,  and  there  are  in- 
stalments coming  in. 

4787.  Did  you  ever  take  any  pains  to  advertise 
or  give  public  notice  of  so  useful  a fund  ?— rUnly 
in  the  Directory.  It  is  necessary  that  public  notice 
should  be  made,  because  many  in  Ireland  know 
nothing  of  it;  most  of  the  trustees  connected 
with  it  not  understanding  the  fisheries,  the 
Society  was  in  a great  measure  in  abeyance. 
Latterly  it  has  done  much  gofid  ; and  the  papers 
on  the  fisheries  having  brought  to  notice  the 
existence  of  such  a society,  many  applications  tor 
loans  from  this  fund  have  been  made. 

4788.  Mr.  Waldron.']  I believe  that  we  are 
indebted  to  you  for  the  clearing  up  of  much  that 
was  hitherto  obscure  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
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salmon  ? — I liave  written  several  papers,  pointing 
out  the  true  habits  of  the  salmon. 

4789.  Some  years  ago,  I believe  you  read 
papers  on  that  subject? — I did,  very  fully. 

4790.  And  that  directed  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject ? — It  did. 

4791.  And  between  the  discussions  that,  arose 
on  your  papers,  and  the  communications  which 
you  received  from  gentlemen,  I think,  in  Scot- 
land and  the  North  of  England,  and  comparing 
their  observations  with  your  own,  many  things 
that  were  unknown  or  misunderstood  were  cleared 
up? — I received  several  communications  from  the 
manager  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s  salmon 
fisheries,  who  corroborated  all  the  views  I put 
forward,  and  expressed  great  pleasure  in  receiving 
the  information,  and  afterwards  I sent  him  several 
papers  from  time  to  time,  and  he  expressed  his 
gratification,  and  admitted  the  correctness  of  all 
my  views. 

4792.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  your 
having  directed  attention  to  the  subject  bps  been 
the  means  of  causing  more  care  and  attention  to 
be  bestowed  on  the  salmon  fisheries  ? — I have  not 
heard  with  regard  to  the  salmon  fisheries,  although 
my  views  are  known  and  admitted. 

4793.  You  have  read  papers  on  deep-sea 
fisheries,  I believe  ? — Yes. 

4794.  You  have  referred  to  that  in  your 
answers? — Yes. 

4795.  You  have  read  papers  on  this  subject  also 
some  years  ago? — Yes,  three  or  four  years  ago. 

4796.  And  they  too  have  also  provoked  discus- 
sion?— They  have  led  to  much  discussion  and 
attention. 

4797.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  any 
useful  results,  other  than  those  alluded  to,  have 
grown  out  of  your  papers  ? — In  several  parts  of 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  so  great  lias  been  the  im- 
provement amongst  the  fishermen,  that  they  have 
now  large  boats;  they  are  enabled  to  work  the  deep- 
sea  fishing,  and  they  are  getting  on  so  successfully 
about  the  south-west  coast  that  they  are  anxious 
to  get  larger  boats  to  follow  the  deep-sea  fishery. 
In  reference  to  the  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  lately  published  in  the  news- 
papers, I received  a memorial  and  thanks  from 
the  fishermen  of  the  south-west  coast,  with  regard 
to  the  paper,  which  shows  that  it  was  considered 
by  them  of  much  use. 

4798.  You  are  aware  that  some  time  ago  there 
was  a curing  establishment  near  Dungarvan  ? — I 
believe  so. 

4799.  That  was  one  of  the  results,  was  it  not, 
of  your  papers  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it.  I never 
heard  so.  But  there  was  an  establishment  formed 
at  Dingle,  and,  for  the  time  it  did  exist,  the  fish 
cured  were  considered  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
firms  in  Dublin,  superior  to  the  fish  imported  from 
Scotland.  There  are  statements  from  that  firm 
in  Dublin  to  that  effect,  both  as  to  quality  and 
size.  ’ 

4800.  Have  the  fisheries  at  Howth  increased 
greatly  of  late?— They  have  increased;  there 
are  30  boats  worked  by  the  Howth  fishermen. 

4801.  Where  formerly  the  fisheries  were  worked 
by  Comishmen? — By  Scotchmen  and  Cornish- 
men,  and  only  a few  small  boats  from  the  coast 
there  worked  about  Balbriggan  and  Howth. 

4802.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  from 
papers  read  at  the  evening,  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  attention  has  been  directed  to 
these  subjects,  so  that  matters  are  now  as  they 
316  ■ — I am  certain,  that  the  papers  read,  and  the 
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discussions  on  those  papers,  have  led  to  a great 
deal  of  improvement  in  the  fisheries. 

4803.  You  have  been  chairman  of  the  Natural 
History  Committee  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
and  I believe  you  have  been  a regular  attendant 
at  its  meetings ; will  you  be  good  enough  just  to 
read  the  answer  to  Question  3867,  which  was  put 
to  Dr.  Percival  Wright? — I believe  that  I have 
already  given  an  answer  to  that, 

4804.  In  the  letter  of  Dr.  Carte,  which  you 
read  ? — In  the  letter  of  Dr.  Carte. 

4805.  But  I wish  to  have  your  own  opinion.  Is 
that  a candid  statement  of  the  case  ? — I should 
say  not,  because  the  director  of  the  museum  is 
not  in  any  way  fettered  in  making  exchanges 
that  would  be  useful  to  the  society,  or  that  might 
be  advantageous  to  other  societies. 

4806.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  he  looks  upon 
the  Natural  History  Committee  rather  as  aids  than 
obstructions  to  him  ? — He  looks  at  the  Natural 
History  Committee  as  a protection  to  him  in  all 
his  acts,  for  he  has  frequently,  as  I stated  before 
I read  the  letter  of  Dr.  Carte,  mentioned  to  me 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  the  responsibility 
with  regard  to  exchanges  or  purchases,  although 
he  had  perfect  liberty  to  do  so.  But  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  it,  as  the  committee  could 
be  summoned  in  a short  time. 

4807.  Then,  the  non-exchange  of  specimens, 
which  Dr.  Percival  Wright  attributed  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  committee  and  its  relation  with 
the  curator  of  the  museum,  is  not  correct? — I 
have  been  chairman  twice  of  the  Natural  History 
Committee,  and  have  been  a member  of  the 
Natural  History  Committee  for  many  years,  and 
I never  heard  of  any  application  of  the  kind,  or 
of  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  exchange. 

4808.  Tou  never  heard  Dr.  Carte  complain  of 
the  interference  of  the  committee  ? — Never ; and 
I think  his  letter  fully  bears  me  out. 

4809.  Your  experience  corroborates  fully  what 
he  states  in  that  letter  ?— Certainly. 

4810.  And  that  is  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the.  statement  of  Dr.  Wright?— I do  think  it  is 
entirely  inconsistent. 

4811.  Chairman.']  If  the  director  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum  were  offered  auy  specimen  in 
exchange  for  one  of  his  own  duplicates,  could  he 
act  upon  his  own  authority  at  all,  without  reference 
to  the  committee  ? — It  depends  entirely  on  the 
value  of  the  specimens.  If  he  considered  that 
the  specimens  were  too  valuable  to  exchange 
without  reference,  he  would  not  undertake  it;  but 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  his 
doing  so  on  reference  to  the  committee.  It  is 
only  that  he  would  not  wish  to  undertake  the 
responsibility.  He  can  do  this,  because,  of  course. 
Dr.  Carte  would  have  that  interest  in  the  society 
that  would  only  allow  him  to  exchange  specimens 
that  would  be  of  utility  to  the  society,  tor  speci- 
mens it  would  be  of  utility  to  get.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  his  acting  as  he  may  consider  to  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  society,  or  of  other  societies 
who  may  wish  to  exchange. 

4812.  Is  there  not  a possibility  of  his  losing 
the  chance  of  an  exchange,  in  case  he  should  have 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  committee  ? — Do  you 
mean  a difficulty  about  referring  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

4813.  The  committee  may  not  probably  sit  for 
a considerable  time  after  the  proposal  was  .made  ? 
— There  is  no  difficulty  in  that  whatever.  If 
any  matter  is  pressing,  or  it  is  desirable  to  have 
early  intimation,  any  one  applying  for  exchanges 
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can  get  a committee  called  together.  A com- 
mittee can  be  got  in  a short  time  on  application, 
either  through  the  secretaries,  a vice-president, 
or  by  three  members  of  the  committee  signing 
the  application,  when  the  summonses  would  be  at 
once  issued. 

4814.  Circumstances  such  as  these  might  arise ; 
that  the  curator  might  be  nervous,  perhaps,  at  ex- 
changing a specimen  without  the  authority  of  the 
committee.  That  might  arise,  might  it  not.  The 
curator  might  consider  himself  puzzled  whether 
he  should  act  on  his  own  judgment,  or  whether  it 
would  be  necessary  to  call  a meeting  of  the 
committee  ? — If  the  director  did  not  like  to  act 
on  his  own  judgment,  he  would  refer  to  the  com- 
mittee. But  even  under  these  circumstances, 
there  is  no  delay  in  arranging  the  exchange  if  it 
be  thought  advisable. 

4815-16.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  an 
arrangement  of  this  kind:  the  curator  to  send 
in  a report  to  the  committtee  of  all  specimens  he 
had  in  duplicate,  and  which  he  wished  to  ex- 
change, that  the  committee  should  examine  and 
report  on  them,  and  then  he  should  have  perfect 
liberty  to  exchange  any  of  them  on  any  exchange 
being  proposed  to  him  ? — I believe  that  the 
director  is  aware  of  .the  extent  of  duplicates  in  the 
society  available  now.  Many  have  been  packed 
up,  and  are  not  for  exhibition.  He  is  aware,  and 
the  committee  are  aware,  what  may  be  made 
available  for  exchange  ; and  I do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  director. 

4817.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion to  such  an  arrangement  as  I have  proposed  ? 
— There  can  be  no  possible  objection  whatever ; 
the  committee  will,  perhaps,  submit  the  matter  to 
the  council,  and  they  will  decide. 

4818.  It  would  enable  the  curator  to  act  at 
once,  without  a moment’s  delay  ? — I should  say 
so,  if  the  director  would  wish  to  take  such  respon- 
sibility on  himself. 

4819.  Mr.  Waldron .]  In  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Carte,  which  has  been  handed  in,  do  you  see 
this  sentence : “ Whenever  necessary,  I can 
have  a special  meeting  of  the  committee  within 
two  or  three  days  at  anytime”? — That  I have 
mentioned. 

4820.  Chaii*man.~]  You  stated  that  a museum 
without  professors  to  explain  the  meaning  of  it 
would  be  useless.  Did  you  intend  that  to  apply 
to  all  museums,  or  only  to  this  particular  museum  ? 
— What  I intended  to  convey  was,  that  a 
museum,  when  perfectly  arranged  for  public 
instruction,  would  be  comparatively  useless  with- 
out the  attendance  of  the  director  and  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  several  branches  of  natural  science. 

4821.  Cannot  you  contemplate  the  utility  of  a 
great  museum  of  reference  apart  from  a museum 
which  is  to  be  what  I may  call  an  educational 
museum  ? — I do  not  see  what  use  a great  museum 
of  solely  reference  would  be  in  Dublin.  The 
object  of  the  Dublin  Society  is  to  give  information 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  to  carry  out  scientific  and 
practical  instruction  throughout  the  country.  A 
great  museum  of  reference  would  only  be  useful' 
to  people  in  Dublin. 

4822.  Would  not  persons  come  up  from  the 
country  who  were  anxious  to  consult  it  ? — They 
have  always  the  opportunity  of  consulting  it; 
the  objects  themselves  cannot  convey,  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary,  useful  instruction. 

4823.  Would  you  confine  your  remark,  that 
professors  are  useless  without  a museum,  so  as  to 
refer  only  to  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin 


Society  ? — I mean,  that  a museum,  when  syste- 
matically arranged,  should  have  the  means  of 
explaining  the  objects,  and  of  making  them  of 
utility  to  the  public  generally,  and  should  have  a 
director  to  do  so;  ancl  that  lectures  by  the  pro- 
fessors on  the  several  branches  of  natural  science 
would  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  museum  and 
to  disseminate  useful  knowledge  throughout  the 
country,  but  not  merely  a museum  of  reference 
to  look  at  the  objects. 

4824.  In  the  capital  of  the  country,  such  as 
Dublin,  do  you  not  think  that  a museum  of  refer- 
ence alone  would  he  of  considerable  importance  ? 
— Certainly  ; a museum  systematically  arranged, 

I have  said,  as  a museum  of  reference,  would  be 
useful,  and  it  would  be  also  a museum  available 
to  the  professors  for  practical  and  scientific  in- 
struction. 

4S25.  You  consider  it  to  be  useless  without  those 
professors  ? — I consider  that  it  would  be  compara- 
tively useless  without  those  professors ; because 
there  js  only  one  museum  in  the  country.  The 
collections  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  very 
extensive  in  the  different  branches  of  natural 
science,  and  in  zoology  particularly,  but  in  the 
museum  of  Irish  Industry  they  are  small.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  museum  of  reference  in  the  mu- 
seum of  Irish  Industry,  for  it  only  contains  the 
collection  of  the  original  Ordnance  Survey  made 
under  General  Portlock. 

4826.  Then,  you  remark,  “ that  a museum  with- 
out professors  to  explain  its  meaning  is  useless” 
is  not  a general  remark,  but  only  referred  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society? — I mean  that  that  mu- 
seum, arranged  as  a museum  in  the  way  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  be  arranged  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  would  not  be  of  perfect  utility  to  the 
public  without  the  lectures  of  the  different  pro- 
fessors on  the  different  branches  of  science. 

4287.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a small  typical 
museum  would  not  be  sufficient  for  giving  lec- 
tures, for  what  I may  call  educational  purposes? 
— But  a museum  arranged  like  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  would  answer  both  purposes. 

4828.  You  say  that  this  museum,  without  pro-  . 
fessors  to  explain  its  meaning,  would  be  useless ; 
is  that  so? — Yes;  to  disseminate  knowledge 
properly. 

4829.  I think  you  stated  you  were  of  opinion  that 
the  Zoological  Society  should  not  be  amalgamated 
with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  inasmuch  as  the 
Zoological  Society  was  popular  in  its  character, 
whereas  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  a scien- 
tific institution? — No,  not  amalgamated.  The 
latter  should  be  considered  as  a scientific  body,  for 
scientific  and  practical  instruction  combined ; the 
other  is  a popular  society. 

4830.  Have  you  ever  read  the  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  in  1836  ? — I do  not  think 
I have  seen  them. 

4831.  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Hardy,  a gen- 
tleman who  took  a great  interest  in  the  society, 
and  a high  authority,  stated  that  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  never  considered  it  to  be, 
and  that  it  never  was,  a scientific  institution  ? — It 
may  not  perhaps  have  given  scientific  papers ; but 
the  lectures  given  at  that  time  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  were  very  useful  to  the  country.  There 
were  lectures  in  1836  on  general  chemisfoy, 
which  were  scientific;  also  lectures  on  mining 
and  other  branches ; the  lectures  were  both  sci- 
entific and  popular,  although  it  was  perhaps  not 
considered  as  a scientific  society  or  body  at  that 

time. 
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time.  They  had  no  museum,  and  only  a limited 
collection  of  fossils  and  minerals  were  exhibited. 
They  had  a kind  of  public  museum  for  the  public 
•to  amuse  themselves  with,  but  now  it  is  in  a 
different  state.  They  have  scientific  men  asso- 
ciated with  them,  and  scientific  sectional  meet- 
ings. They  are  arranging  the  museum,  as  far  as 
their  means  admit,  in  a scientific  manner.  It  is 
admitted  to  be  of  general  usefulness,  both  prac- 
tical and  scientific. 

4832.  You  think  it  has  assumed  a more  sci- 
entific. character  since  1836  than  might  have 
been  stated  of  it  at  that  period  ? — Certainly,  these 
papers  have  done  an  immensity  of  good  in  the 
country.  You  may  be  aware  that  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  first  instituted  inquiries  through 
Ireland  as  far  back  as  1808,  into  the  state  of  the 
west  coast  and  south  of  Ireland,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  books  of  an  inferior  kind,  few 
gentlemen  farmers  had  a library.  They  sent 
Mr.  Dultou,  u,u  Englioii  agriculturist  through 
Clare  to  examine  the  country  there,  and  he 
pronounced  that  part  to  be  in  a melancholy 
state,  in  fact  semi-barbarous.  Then,  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Sir 
Richard  Griffith’s  lectures  on  mining  were  given, 
and  other  useful  lectures  on  agriculture  and 
chemistry ; the  country  became  gradually  im- 
proved ; and  now  it  has  arrived  at  such  a state 
of  advancement  that  everything  carried  on  in 
the  country  must  be  carried  on  in  a purely 
scientific  manner,  and  not  in  a popular  way. 
The  present  state  of  literature,  science,  educa- 
tion, and  information,  is  such  that  the  Society 
must  keep  pace  with  it. 

4833.  You  are  of  opinion  that  everything  must 
be  carried  on  scientifically,  and  not  popularly  ? — 
Certainly. 

4834.  Or  else  the  Society  is  not  of  the  least 
use  in  the  world  ? — It  would  not  be  of  the  least 
use  in  the  present  state  of  advanced  knowledge. 

4835.  Have  you  given  much  attention  to  the 
proposal  for  establishing  a veterinary  school  ? — 
I have  taken  a great  interest  for  some  time  in  the 
subject;  I have  many  connexions  throughout 
Ireland,  that  I have  seen  more  than  ever  the  great 
necessity  of  it. 

4836.  And  you  attach  the  greatest  importance 
to  it? — The  very  greatest;  and  I think  it  is  an 
absolute  requirement  in  the  country. 

4837.  And  you  think  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I think  that  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  with  the  position  it  can 
assume  and  will  assume,  it  would  be  proper  to 
establish  a veterinary  institution  and  hospital, 
however  limited,  for  clinical  instruction  and  teach- 
ing the  diagnosis  of  disease  in  animals,  and  that 
those  taught  there  being  distributed  throughout 


the  country  will  remove  much  evil  resulting  from 
that  want  of  knowledge. 

4838.  And  you  think  that  throughout  all  Ire- 
land there  is  a strong  feeling  in  favour  of  some- 
thing of  the  kind? — In  all  parts  I have  been 
through  the  system  is  much  required. 

4839.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before 
this  Committee  that  700/.  would  be  required  for 
the  buildings  necessary  for  such  a college  ? — I 
have  never  seen  the  estimate,  but  I do  not  think 
it  would  be  a very  high  estimate ; of  course  a 
man  properly  educated  must  be  appointed  pro- 
fessor. 

4840.  For  a building  of  that  description,  would 
you  not  think  it  necessary  to  apply  for  aid  to  the 
Government,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a matter  of  such 
national  importance  ? — I think  it  is  of  such  great 
importance,  and  in  the  position  in  which  you  are 
aware  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  placed  with 
regard  to  funds,  that  it  would  be  of  vast  import- 
ance to  the  Government  to  establish  a school 
of  that  kind. 

4841.  With  regard  to  the  expense  of  the 
instructional  department  of  such  a veterinary 
school,  it  has  been  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses 
that  an  annual  increase  of  from  180 1.  to  200/. 
would  be  required  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be 
great,  because,  if  it  was  in  connexion  witli  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  no  doubt  the  society 
would  assist  the  matter  much,  especially  having 
these  extensive  agricultural  exhibitions,  which  are 
improving  every  year.  We  have  had  recently  a 
kind  of  introductory  horse  show,  which  was  well 
attended.  We  had  the  gentry  from  all  parts. 
If  there  were  a school  of  veterinary  surgery  and 
an  hospital,  they  would  inquire  into  and  learn  the 
different  features  that  disease  assumed  in  cattle. 
Epidemics  occur  in  different  ways  in  different 
years  and  seasons.  All  this  may  be  attended  to, 
and  save  the  country  a great  deal  of  loss  by  hav- 
ing information  of  that  kind  disseminated  through 
Ireland  by  sound  practical  scientific  teaching. 

4842.  If  the  society  received  some  assistance 
from  the  Government  for  the  structural  arrange- 
ments of  such  a school  of  veterinary  instruction, 
the  society  would  be  enabled,  either  by  a different 
allocation  of  its  private  funds,  or  by  increased 
funds  likely  to  come  in  from  its  exhibitions,  to 
provide  for  the  annual  expenses  of  such  a school  ? 
— [ daresay  the  society  would  at  any  time  be 
able  greatly  to  assist  such  a movement.  I cannot 
say  it  could  do  so  at  the  starting  unless  Govern- 
ment aid  were  given  to  form  such  an  establish- 
ment ; but  in  time,  I daresay,  the  society  could 
very  materially  assist  in  carrying  out  such  a sys- 
tem. It  has  better  means,  perhaps,  at  its  disposal 
than  any  other. 


The  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Charles  Graves,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

Chairman.~]  I THINK  you  are  the  Dean  active  member  of  the  Academy  since  the  year 
ot  the  Chapd  Royal,  President  of  the  Royal  1837.  I have  held  office  as  member  of  the  coun- 
irish  Academy,  and  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  cil,  secretary  of  the  council,  secretai-y  of  the 
”Se ■' ■rl  *™.  Academy,  vice-president;  I am  now  president, 

• m . : y°u  were  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  have  had  considerable  experience  of  its  affairs, 

m I runty  College  ?— I was  Erasmus  Smith’s  Pro-  I will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  give  the  Com- 
es.s° T Mathematics.  mittee  an  account  of  the  matters  to  which  you 

T " u ^ course,  as  President  of  the  Royal  have, referred. 

«iah  Academy,  you  can  give  this  Committee  4846.  When  was  the  Royal  Irish  • Academy 
pertect  knowledge  of  its  origin,  its  functions,  its  incorporated? — It  was  incorporated  by  Royal 
069  and  itS  constitution  ?—I  have  keen  an  Charter  in  January  1786,  for  the  promotion  of 
" L L 3 science. 


Mr.  IV. 
Andrews. 

2o  June 
1864. 


Rev.  Dr. 
C.  Gruvcs. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  TIIE 


Rev.  Dr-  science,  polite  literature,  and  antiquities.  A 
C.  Graves.  Royal  Letter  under  the  privy  seal  was  issued  in 

the  previous  year,  but  the  charter  dates  from  1786. 

uo  June  4847.  I believe  it  has  been  actively  employed 
1864.  ever  since  its  origin  in  the  publication  of  scientific 
transactions  ? — Its  meetings  are  held  during  eight 
months  of  the  year,  generally  twice  in  each 
month,  and  the  most  important  papers  read  at 
those  meetings  appeal-  afterwards  in  the  “ Trans- 
actions ” of  the  society.  Twenty-four  volumes  have 
been  published,  and  these,  I believe,  are  thought 
highly  of  in  other  countries  as  well  as  Ireland. 

4848.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy  stands  to 
Ireland  in  the  same  position  as  the  Royal  Society, 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and  the  Royal 
Antiquarian  Society  in  this  metropolis  do  to 
England? — It  does.  The  objects  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Ireland  are  threefold,  in  accordance 
with  the  charter.  We  have  three  committees, 
who  superintend  the  different  departments ; and 
though  these  departments  are  so  different  from 
one  another,  yet  there  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
a great  deal  of  active  and  useful  co-opera- 
tion amongst  the  members  of  this  Society.  The 
transactions  published  refer  .to  all  these  different 
departments  of  our  work ; but  the  two  in  which 
the  greatest  amount  of  activity  is  manifest,  are 
the  departments  of  science  and  antiquities. 
Polite  literature  at  present  is  in  a certain  sense 
little  attended  to  in  the  Academy ; but  that  I 
would  explain  by  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  General  literature  does  not  now 
need  the  fostering  care  of  an  Academy. 

4849.  General  literature  being  as  it  were  out 
of  leading  strings,  you  confine  yourself  to  those 
topics  which  you  consider  most  within  the  terms 
of  the  intentions  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Society  ? — Investigations  in  matters  of  abstract 
mathematics  and  science  generally  appeal  to  a 
small  and  highly-educated  ^public,  and  those  who 
are  engaged  in  researches  of  that  kind  are  often 
persons  who  could  not  afford  to  publish  their  dis- 
coveries, if  they  had  not  the  assistance  of  an 
Academy  like  our  own. 

4850.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  what 
assistance  you  obtain  from  Government;  first  of 
all,  with  regard  to  the  house  ?— The  Academy  is 
furnished  with  the  use  of  a very  good  house  by  the 
Government,  and  the  house  is  Kept  in  repair  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works.  We  have 
in  it  a fine  library,  in  which  the  meetings  of 
the  Academy  take  place ; we  have  a museum,  in 
which  our  collection  of  Celtic  antiquities  is 
exhibited;  we  have  a council- room  and  other 
rooms,  devoted  partly  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  officers,  and  partly  to  other  objects.  It  is  a 
very  suitable  location  for  a dignified  and  useful 
institution ; it  is  well  situate,  and  in  every 
respect  commodious.  It  is  possible  that  as  our 
collection  of  antiquities  and  our  library  increases, 
we  may  hereafter  need  further  accommodation ; 
but  at  present  the  house  appears  likely  for  a 
long  time  to  supply  whatever  accommodation  we 
need. 

4851.  I think  that  the  former  house  was  in 
Grafton-street,  and  was  called  the  Navigation 
House  ? — It  belonged  to  the  Mornington  family. 

4852.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Academy  ? — The  Academy  con- 
sists of  a president  and  council  of  21  persons, 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  ordinary  members. 
There  are  also,  in  the  various  departments  of 
science  and  literature,  honorary  members  who  are 
for  the  most  part  foreigner?.  The  pouncil  of  21 


is  divided  into  three  committees,  each  of  seven 
for  science,  polite  literature,  and  antiquities.  The 
council  at  large  is  elected  on  the  1 6th  of  March 
every  year,  in  accordance  with  the  charter;  but  it 
does  not  really  happen  that  a wholly  new  council 
is  elected  every  year.  There  is  no  very  o-reat 
fluctuation  in  the  council,  though  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  secure  a certain  amount  of 
rotation  in  the  committees.  The  president  and 
the  council  are  the  executive ; they  have  the 
privilege  of  initiating  all  business  relating  to 
finance  and  bye-laws,  and  if  they  see  occasion  to 
make  any  change  or  to  have  any  new'  measure 
carried,  they  submit  a recommendation  to  the 
body  of  the  Academy,  which,  by  a vote,  sanctions 
or  refuses  to  adopt  the  recommendation. 

4853.  The  decision  of  the  council  is  not  final  1 
— The  decision  of  the  council  is  not  final ; but 
as  it  has  the  initiative,  it  enjoys  very  great  power. 

4854.  How  many  members  have  you  in  the 
Academy  at  the  present  time  ? — The  total  number 
of  members  at  present  is  355,  of  whom  197  are 
life  members,  and  158  annual  members. 

4855.  What  is  the  ordinary  payment  to  consti- 
tute a life  member  of  the  Society,  and  what  is  the 
payment  for  an  annual  member? — An  annual 
member  pays  a subscription  of  two  guineas. 

4856.  What  is  the  entrance  fee? — The  entrance 
fee  is  five  guineas;  the  life  composition  is  20 
guineas.  A member  who  has  paid  the  annual 
subscription  for  20  years,  may,  by  an  additional 
payment  of  six  guineas,*  compound  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

4857.  In  what  way  are  members  elected ; by 
ballot? — By  ballot;  there  must  be  a quorum  of 
16  present,  in  order  that  a ballot  may  take 
place,  but  generally  we  have  a larger  number ; 
that  is  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  charter ; and  of 
the  members  who  are  balloting  for  the  admission 
of  members,  at  least  three-fourths  must  vote  for 
any  candidate. 

4858.  Mr.  O' Reilly. Is  it  a strict  ballot  ? — It 
is  a strict  ballot. 

4859.  Chairman.}  Is  there  any  standard  of 
literary  or  scientific  qualifications  positively  set 
up  for  admission  ? — There  is  no  absolute  standard, 
but  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  parties 
seeking  admission  into  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
are  persons  of  more  than  ordinary  acquirements ; 
that  they  are  persons  of  scientific  and  literary 
tastes  and  aptitude;  and  as  the  papers  read  in 
the  Academy  are  not  of  a popular  nature,  it  is 
only  persons  of  some  superior  degree  of  acquire- 
ment who  think  it  worth  while  to  become  members 
of  the  Academy;  in  fact,  being  a member  of  the 
Academy  is  regarded  as  a kind  of  literary  or 
scientific  degree,  and  persons  sometimes  seek 
admission  in  order  to  be  able  to  write  “ M.R.I.  A. r 
as  a title  after  their  names. 

4860.  Are  any  of  these  candidates  for  this  ho- 
nourable distinction  often  refused  by  the  process  of 
black-  beaning  l — I am  not  able  to  give  any  exact 
return  on  the  matter.  It  is  not  usual  to  have 
recourse  to  black-beaning.  I made  inquiries  and 
ascertained  that  since  January  1858  there  had 
been  but  fh  e candidates  black-beaned,  but  none  at 
all  have  been  black-beaned  since  I held  office  as 
president ; 1 have  never,  when  acting  as  a scruti- 
neer, seen  a candidate  black-beaned. 

4861.  Has  the  Amission  into  the  Royal  Irish 

Academy  been  limited  by  considerations  of  politics 

or  religion? — l th.ak  1 may  confidently  say  No; 
we  have,  in  the  Ji»t  of  members,  persons  holding 
various 
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various  shades  of  politics,  and  I can  certainly 
declare  tlxat  politics,  have  not  been  introduced  in 
any  way  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  as  they  are  not  introduced  into  the 
proceedings,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  asking  per- 
sons of  different  views  to  join  us.  I may  say  also, 
with  respect  to  religion,  that  it  has  not  been  a 
ground  of  exclusion.  I went  over  the  list  of 
members  the  other  day,  and  reckoned  up  at 
once  the  names  of  36  gentlemen  whom  I knew 
to  be  Roman  Catholics,  and  there  might  be 
more. 

4862.  Sir  Colman  O'Loglilen.]  There  is  nothing 
sectarian  ? — There  is  nothing  sectarian.  On  our 
council,  which  as  I have  mentioned  consists  of  21 
persons,  tliere  are  four  Roman  Catholics ; and, 
on  the  list  which,  in  compliance  with  the  charter, 
we  prepared  previous  to  the  last  election,  on  the 
16  th  of  March,  there  were,  in  a list  of  43  persons, 
out  of  whom  the  president  and  21  members  of 
council  were  to  be  elected,  eight  Roman  Catholics. 
Four  of  these  were  elected,  and  four  stand  on  the 
eligible  list. 

4863.  Are  there  several  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  members  ? — There  are  some,  I believe ; 
for  instance,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meehan  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  Maynootli.  I know  the  Academy  is  not 
sectarian. 

4864.  Chairman.'}  You  have  never  heard  any 
complaint,  have  you,  of  any  kind  against  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  on  the  ground  of  religious 
differences  ? — I have  not.  I wish  to  add  that  it 
occurs  to  me  that  Mr.  William  Smith  O’Brien 
(just  deceased)  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  he  was  elected  some  time  ago, 
when  it  was  more  likely  that  objections  would 
have 'been  raised ; but  he  was  elected  without  its 
giving  rise  to  angry  feelings. 

4865.  Sir  Colman  O'Loglilen.]  I believe  Mr. 
Smith  O’Brien  lost  the  strict  right  of  being  a 
member  by  his  absence  from  the  country,  and  he 
was  afterwards  allowed  in  by  a special  vote  ? — • 
By  a special  vote  of  the  council. 

4866.  Chairman.']  The  President  and  Council 
of  the  Academy  constitute  the  executive  body,  I 
think  ? — Yes. 

4867.  It  takes  the  initiative  in  all  matters  of 
business  ? — Yes. 

4868.  And  the  president  and  council  are  elected 
annually  ?— They  are. 

4869.  The  government  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy is  practically  oligarchical  ? — That  does 
describe  its  government.  When  once  a person 
is  appointed  a member  of  the  council,  unless  he 
forfeits  the  place  by  insufficient  attendance,  he 
is  likely  to  remain  on  it  for  a considerable 
time.  There  is  a rule  which  requires  mem- 
bers of  the  council  to  attend  ten  meetings  in 
each  session;  and  if,  from  insufficient  attend- 
ance, or  death,  or  from  resignation,  a vacancy 
occurs,’  it  is  filled  the  following  16th  of  March, 
if  not  earlier ; and  if  a vacancy  does  not  arise 
in  either  of  the  ways  I have  mentioned,  then 
a provision,  to  which  I just  now  referred,  has 
been  made  for  securing  a certain  amount  of 
rotation  yearly ; the  senior  member  of  the  com- 
mittee going  out;  but  that  is  only  in  accord- 
ance with  a recommendation  made  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Academy.  The  charter  would  be  infringed 
if  we  made  a bye-law  to  that  effect,  for  the 
charter  requires  that  a list  of  43,  out  of  whom 
the  president  and  council  are  to  be  elected,  in- 
cluding the  names  of  the  previous  committee, 
should  be  prepared.  Therefore,  it  is  in  the 
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power  of  the  Academy  to  continue  to  re-elect  the 
members  of  council  as  long  as  they  please. 

4870.  The  president,  although  elected  annually, 
usually  holds  office  five  years  ? — That,  again,  is 
by  an  understanding.  The  Academy  would  be 
free  to  elect  the  president  continually,  but  it  was 
thought  expedient  that  an  office  which  was 
coveted,  and  to  which  a certain  dignity  attached, 
should  be  more  frequently  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Academy ; and  a recommendation  was  agreed  to, 
that  the  tenure  of  the  presidential  office  might  be 
limited  to  five  years. 

4871.  You  have  stated  that  the  Government 
provides  the  structure  in  which  the  Academy  is 
situated  ? — Yes.  It  supplies  us  with  a good 
house,  and  keeps  it  in  repair. 

4872.  What  is  the  annual  grant  which  the 
Government  gives  to  your  Society  ?— The  annual 
grant  at  present  is  500/.  a-year;  up  to  1855  I 
think  it  was  300  Z.  a-year,  but  it  was  raised  to 
500  Z. 

4873.  I think  in  1800,  before  the  Union  Par- 
liament gave  the  Society  a grant  of  1,000  /.,  and 
then  settled  50  /.  per  annum  ? — It  did. 

4874.  In  1816  the  Academy  received  300  Z.  per 
annum  ? — I think  it,  for  a time,  received  350  /. 
a-year,  Irish  currency. 

4875.  And  in  1855  the  grant  was  increased 
to  500  /.,  at  which  it  at  present  stands  ? — Yes. 

4876.  And  you  have  had  small  special  grants 
from  time  to  time  for  various  purposes  ?— The 
Government  has  granted  sums  in  jid  of  sub- 
scriptions amongst  the  members. 

4877.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  an  average 
of  the  income  of  the  Society,  as  derived  both  from 
the  Government  grant  and  various  other  sources, 
for  any  period  you  may  think  fit  ? — I have  pre- 
pared a statement  of  the  average  income  of  the 
Academy  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  Parlia- 
mentary Grant  is  500  Z. ; interest  upon  a legacy 
for  scientific  and  library  objects,  called  the 
Cunningham  Fund,  51  Z.  19  s.  6 rZ. ; interest 
on  Academy  Stock,  16  Z.  17  s.  8 d. ; sales  of 
publications,  13  Z.  12  .*.  8 d. ; life  compositions, 
116  Z.  11s.;  entrance  fees,  73  Z.  10s.;  annual 
subscriptions,  279  Z.  6s.  Then  there  are  certain 
contingencies,  ’21.  2 s.,  making  a gross  total 
average  annual  receipts  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  1,053  Z.  18  s.  10  d. 

4878.  What  is  the  Cunningham  Fund  to  which 
you  have  alluded? — It  was  a legacy  bequeathed 
to  the  Academy  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  and 
literary  purposes,  and  it  is  generally  devoted  to  the 
awarding  of  medals  to  the  authors  of  papprs  and 
essays.  The  regulations  with  respect  to  the  award 
of  those  medals  have  varied  from  time  to  time. 

4879.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  Cunningham 
Fund  ? — About  1,000  Z. 

4880.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Academy  Stock? 
— The  item  of  Academy  Stock  enters  into  the 
account  in  this  way.  Many  of  the  members  have 
paid  life  compositions.  These  compositions  were 
not  all  funded  as  they  should  have  been.  There 
ought  to  have  been  a life  composition  fund  of 
above  3,000  Z. ; to  use  the  life  compositions  as  part 
of  the  annual  income  was  improper.  We  were 
driven  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  great  deficiency 
in  our  means,  but  we  have  to  represent  that  sum 
of  above  3,000  Z.,  at  present  in  Academy  Stock, 
something  above  1,000  Z.,  and  that  is  the  Academy 
Stock  to  which  your  question  refers. 

4881.  Are  you  annually  laying  by  a certain 
sum  of  money  to  replace  the  amount  spent? — 
From  time  to  time  our  treasurer  has  been  invest- 
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Rev.  Dr.  mg  small  sums.  I think  the  average  investment 
C.  Graves,  for  the  last  10  years  was  about  110 ?.  He  has 

purchased  stock  with  a view  to  replace  that  life 

20 ’'une  composition  fund  which  ought  to  be  in  existence. 

1 4882.  Did  you  trench  on  the  Cunningham  Fund 

in  any  way? — I am  sorry  to  say  we  did,  and 
some  small  purchases  of  stock  have  been  made  to 
bring  it  up  to  its  proper  amount. 

4883.  Is  it  now  restored  to  its  original  amount  ? 
— I think  it  is  pretty  nearly  what  it  ought  to  be. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  larger  than  the  original 
amount,  because  whenever  the  medals  were  not 
awarded,  and  the  interest  not  expended  in  sup- 
plying medals,  or  otherwise  applied  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  bequest,  the  interest  should  have 
been  funded  along  with  the  principal,  and  added 
to  it. 

4884.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  highly  requi- 
site and  right  that  that  fund  should  be  brought 
up  to  what  it  ought  to  be  ? — I think  it  was  an  im- 
propriety in  -the  first  instance ; an  irregularity  I 
should  rather  say,  to  encroach  upon  it,  and  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  bring  it  up  to  its  full  amount. 
Some  difficulty  arose  about  this  matter  in  pass- 
ing our  accounts  with  the  Treasury,  and  a long 
and  rather  delicate  correspondence  took  place. 
The  Treasury  thought  we  were  doing  what  was 
irregular  in  investing  any  part  of  the  Academy 
funds.  W e were  receiving  a Parliamentary  grant, 
and  it  was  a question  whether  it  was  a regular 
thing  for  us  to  save  any  money  out  of  our  income ; 
but  when  tins  matter  was  fully  stated  before  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  they  acquiesced  in  our 
doing  what  I have  explained. 

4885.  When  did  this  encroachment  upon  the  two 
funds,  the  Cunningham  Fund  and  the  Academy 
Stock,  take  place  ? — It  went  on  from  year  to  year ; 
our  expenditure  sometimes  considerably  exceeded 
our  income,  when  our  grant  from  the  Govern- 
ment was  only  300 1.  a-year,  and  the  Society  was 
in  a great  state  of  activity,  publishing  long  and 
costly  mathematical  papers;  we  found  it  impos- 
sible to  avoid  exceeding  our  income,  and  we 
then  encroached  upon  these  funds. 

4886.  Did  these  tranactions  take  place  prior 
to  1852?— They  did. 

48S7.  Mr .Lefroy.]  Then  you  are  not  in  debt; 
your  expenditure  has  not  exceeded  your  income, 
except  in  these  cases  ? — Our  income  and  expendi- 
ture are  now  balanced ; we  have  an  exact  and 
intelligent  treasurer ; and  if  I am  asked  what  has 
been  the  ordinary  average  expenditure  for  10 
years,  it  will  appear  that  it  comes  within  a very 
small  purnber  of  pounds  of  the  average  annual 
income. 

4888.  Chairman.']  What  has  been  the  average 
annual  expenditure  for  the  last  10  years  ?— The 
ordinary  average  expenditure  for  the  last  10 
years  has  been  1,058 1.  16  s.  6 d. 

4889.  As  against  whatreceipts?— £.1,053. 18. 10. 

4890.  Give  us  the  items  of  your-  expenditure ; 

I mean  the  average  expenditure  for  the  last  10 
years  ? — The  items  of  expenditure,  not  any  par- 
ticular year,  but  the  average,  are  as  follows : — 
Books,  printing,  and  stationery,  348 1.  12  s.  6d. ; 
antiquities  bought,  16?.  14s.  5 d. ; repairs, 

8 Z.  6 s.  3 c?.;  taxes  and  insurance,  6?.  18  s.  10<?. ; 
furniture,  10?.  15s.  lit?.;  salaries,  386?.  10s.  Id. ; 
contingencies,  36?.  3 s.  I d. ; purchase  of  Academy 
Stock,  1 10  ?.  5 s. ; purchase  of  Cunningham  Stock, 
51?.  19  s.  6 d.;  Cunningham  medals,  30?.;  coals, 
gas,  &c.,  52?.  10s.  5c?.;  total,  1,058?.  16s.  6c?. 

4891.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  amount  you 
have  expended  on  antiquities  (I  mean  the  average 


amount).  16?.  14  s.  5 c?.,  is  very  small.  Does  that 
arise  from  your  not  having  had  opportunities  of 
purchasing  antiquities,  or  scantiness  of  funds?— 
Scantiness  of  funds ; we  have  often  had  valuable 
articles  brought  to  us  which  we  were  unable  to 
purchase  ; for  instance,  not  long  ago,  when  the 
railway  was  in  process  of  construction  between 
Limerick  and  Ennis,  the  labourers  came  across  a 
find  of  gold  articles,  worth  above  2,000  ?. ; it  was 
wholly  impossible  for  us  to  purchase  these,  though 
it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  added  than 
to  our  fine  collection  ; but  we  had  to  do  what  we 
have  done  too  often,  to  make  a private  subscrip- 
tion to  purchase  some  typical  objects,  which  were 
put  into  the  museum. 

4892.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  Was  2,0007,  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  articles,  or  their  value  as  anti- 
quities?— The  intrinsic  value  was  said  to  exceed 

4893.  Chairman .]  Did  you  obtain  all  you  re- 
quired?— Only  some  typical  objects. 

4894.  Mr.  JDillwyn.]  What  became  of  the  re- 
mainder ? — They  were  bought  by  the  collectors. 
Many  of  them  found  their  way  to  England,  where 
there  was  more  money  to  buy  them. 

4895.  Could  they  have  been  obtained  for 
2,000  ?.  ? — No  doubt  they  could. 

4896.  Chairman.]  Did  you  apply  to  the  Go- 
vernment for  a special  grant  to  buy  these  ob- 
jects ? — I do  not  recollect  tire  particular  result- 
A small  grant  was  made  by  the  Government  in 
aid  of  our  private  subscription.  We  have  made 
so  many  applications  to  the  Government  for 
assistance  that  we  must  use  some  moderation  in 
efforts  of  that  kind.  The  Government  has  as- 
sisted the  Academy  by  making  grants  to  it  for 
the  purchase  of  manuscripts ; and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  grants  of  the  kind  is  often  very 
great. 

4897.  What  do  you  say  is  the  amount  of  the  es- 
tablishment charges?— Out  of  that  1,058?.  16  s.  6 d. 
the  establishment  charges  are  503  1.  5 s.  1 d.,  the 
principal  item  in  that  sum  being  386  ?.  10  s.  7 d., 
salaries. 

4898.  Do  you  consider  that  a large  item  for 
such  an  institution? — Quite  the  contrary.  If 
any  person  was  to  see  our  establishment,  which  is 
upon  a large  scale,  they  would  say  these  establish- 
ment charges  were  very  moderate : the  amount 
includes  the  salary  of  Mr.  Clibbom,  the  assistant 
librarian  and  curator  of  the  museum,  the  clerk 
and  servants,  cleaning,  warming,  lighting,  taxes, 
insurance,  &c.  The  secretaries,  the  treasurer, 
anil  the  librarian  receive  the  small  salary  of 
20  guineas  a-year  each,  which  is,  I think, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  retain 
the. services  of  gentlemen  who,  from  their  official 
position,  are  constantly  called  upon  to  subscribe 
to  scientific  and  literary  objects  connected  with 
the  Academy,  and  who  might  not  otherwise  be  as 
well  able  to  do  that;  but  the  salaries  do  not  by 
any  means  reimburse  their  expenditure. 

4899.  Mr,  Lefroy.]  Is  there  any  expense  inci- 
dent to  the  lectures  ? — We  have  no  lectures. 

4900.  Chairman.]  The  catalogues  of  the  Aca- 
demy have  been  printed  at  a considerable  expense, 
have  they  not  ? — The  catalogue  which  is  now  in 
process  of  publication  is  nearly  complete,  and  has 
cost  a large  sum  of  money ; it  has  cost  up  to  the 
present  time  922?.  5 s.  6 d.,  I believe. 

4901.  Are  you  alluding  to  the  catalogue  of 
antiquities? — To  the  catalogue  of  antiquities 
alone. 

4902.  Which  was  prepared,  I think,  by  Sir 

William 
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William  Wilde  ?— Prepared  by  Sir  William  Wilde, 
and  illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

4903.  Was  that  expense  defrayed  partly  by 
voluntary  subscription,  partly  from  the  academy 
fund,  and  partly  from  the  Government  grant? — 
Partly  from  the  Government  grant. 

4904.  A special  grant? — A special  grant  was 
made  by  the  Government  of  200/.  to  aid  the  pub- 
lication of  the  catalogue,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a national  work.  The  museum  itself  is  a 
national  museum ; it  is  quite  accessible  to  every 
decently  dressed  person  who  thinks  fit  to  go  and 
visit  it,  and  it  would  be  very  little  use  without  a 
catalogue.  It  was  thought  desirable  that  persons 
visiting  the  museum  should  find  means  of  informa- 
tion and  instruction  in  a manual  such  as  this 
catalogue  is. 

4905.  Sir  Colman  O'  Loghlin.]  Is  this  museum 
open  to  the  public  every  day  ? — It  is  in  point  of 
fact  open  three  days  a-week,  and  every  respectable 
person  offering  himself  for  admission  is  shown 
it.  It  appears  in  the  Dublin  newspapers  in  the 
list  of  objects  of  public  interest. 

4906.  Chairman.]  You  consider  that  this 
museum  has  assumed  so  much  of  a public  charac- 
ter, that  you  have  a claim  for  further  assistance 
on  the  Government  for  this  catalogue? — I will 
state  the  financial  condition  of  the  catalogue. 
The  Parliamentary  grant  was  200/.  We  had  in 
this  case,  as  in  too  many  others,  to  make  a private 
subscription,  and  we  raised  175/.  9s.  6 cl.  The 
sales  of  copies  of  the  catalogue  produced  241  /.  7s., 
so  that  the  receipts  from  these  three  sources  are 
616/.  16  s.  6 d.  The  gross  amount  of  the  cost  of 
producing  the  catalogue  hitherto  is  922/.  5 s.  6d. ; 
the  difference  between  these  two  sums,  viz., 
305/.  9s.,  has  been  borne  by  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

4907 . You  think  the  State  ought  to  assist  still 
further,  and  not  leave  you  in  loss  with  regard  to 
the  catalogue  ? — I think  it  would  be  quite  a 
reasonable  request  to  prefer,  especially  considering 
that  the  State  supplies  the  catalogues  which  are 
necessary  to  make  all  the  collections  in  the  British 
Museum  available  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

^4908.  And  South  Kensington?  — And  South 
Kensington. 

4909.  Mr.  George.']  What  is  the  selling  price  ? 
— It  is,  of  course,  different  from  the  Museum 
catalogues,  because  it  is  a largo  book,  and  copi- 
ously illustrated.  I think  it  costs  12  s.  6 d. 

4910.  It  is  a kind  of  manual? — It  is  a kind  of 
manual.  It  is  a complete  inventory  of  all  the 
articles,  and  it  contains  a statement  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  chapter  of  the  nature  and 
uses  of  each  class  of  things. 

4911.  Sir  Colman  O' Loghlen.]  Have  you  a 
catalogue  with  you  ? — No. 

4912.  Chairman.]  Would  not  the  answer  to 
your  application  to  the  State  for  a grant  be  that 
thotigh  the  cost  of  the  South  Kensington  and 
British  Museum  catalogues  are  defrayed  by  the 
State,  your  society  is  a private  society,  and  that 
consequently  there  is  a difference  between  them? 

It  was  originally  a private  society,  but  I do 
not  think  it  is  now.  It  contributes  both  directly 
and  indirectly  to  the  benefit  of  the  State ; indi- 
rectly by  the.  publication  of  papers,  which  extend 
the  boundaries  of  science  and  literature,  and 
directly  by  the  agency  of  this  museum,  which  has 
done  a great  deal  to  diffuse  a taste  for  antiquarian 
"now-ledge  amongst  the  large  class  of  people  who 
visit  it.  I may  say,  too,  that  it  has  actually  con- 
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tributed  to  diffuse  a knowledge  of  art,  and  has 
given  rise  to  the  production  of  a great  number  of 
objects  of  jewellery.  The  jewellers  of  Dublin 
have  produced  broaches  and  ornamental  objects, 
copied  from  the  articles  in  our  museum. 

4913.  Your  museum  has  to  a certain  degree 
acted  towards  Ireland  as  the  museum  at  South 
Kensington  has  acted  towards  England  in  the 
reproduction  of  works  of  art  ? — Yes;  but  as  our 
museum  is  much  more  limited  in  its  nature,  it 
could,  not  do  so  to  the  same  extent.  The  number 
of  things  capable  of  being  imitated,  and  which 
it  is  desirable  to  imitate  is  very  small. 

4914.  Sir  Edu'ard  Grogan .]  Is  reference  to 
the  objects  freely  permitted  to  all  who  apply  for 
it  '■ — Yes ; we  are  anxious  to  facilitate  anything 
of  the  kind. 

5915.  Mr .Lefroy.]  You  stated  a certain  portion 
of  your  income  arose  from  subscription ; what  is 
the  amount  of  individual  subscriptions  that  make 
up  the  average  of  279  /.  6s.  a year? — At  present 
there  are  158  annual  subscribers. 

4916.  At  how  much?  — Two  pounds  two  a 
year. 

4917.  And  is  the  subscription  the  same  for  life 
subscribers  as  for  the  annual  ? — They  have  paid 
a life  composition;  they  add  nothing  to  the 
income. 

4918.  I understand  you  that  the  amount  of 
your  subscriptions,  together  with  these  otherfunds, 
is  a little  more  than  the  grant  of  500  /.  ? — Yes , 
our  public  grant  falls  a little  short  of  our  income 
from  all  other  sources. 

4919.  Chairman .]  Have  you  read  the  evidence 
taken  before'  the  Commission  upon  Scientific  In- 
stitutions in  Dublin,  in  1862  ? — I have. 

4920.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Haughton?— I have. 

4921.  And  are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Haughton 
states  that,  “ There  is  an  antagonism  between 
science  and  antiquities  in  the  academy,  as  each  de- 
partment endeavours  to  advance  its  own  objects,  so 
that  the  progress  of  the  society  is  much  interfered 
with.  In  the  antiquity  department  the  money 
is  spent  on  purchases  for  the  museum;  in  the 
scientific  it  is  spent  on  printing.  This  has  created 
an . antagonism,  arising  from  the  activity  with 
which  each  branch  is  cultivated;  that  has  been 
attended  with  unfortunate  results.  The  academy 
is  the  only  society  in  Dublin  that  publishes  very- 
expensive  papers ; but  they  are  in  want  of  funds, 
and  persons  who  have  papers  requiring  a large 
amount  of  illustration  must  send  them  elsewhere. 
The  academy  is,  on  a small  scale,  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  Antiquarian  Society  combined. 

I think  both  parties  would  be  glad  to  have  an 
alteration  in  the  Charter,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
separating,  but  for  the  purpose  of  diriding  the 
grant,  and  making  two  distinct  sections  in  the 
same  academy.  This  would  stop  the  antagonism 
that  is  at  present  so  disastrous.”  Do  you  think 
that  evidence  gives  a correct  description  of  the 
state  of  things  at  present  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  ?— I think  Dr.  Haughton  a little  exag- 
gerates the  amount  of  antagonism  existing  be- 
tween the  friends  of  science  and  antiquities. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  just  what 
might  be  expected  amongst  intelligent’ and  inde- 
pendent gentlemen,  cultivating  different  pursuits, 
and  each  anxious  that  as  much  as  possible  should 
be  done  to  promote  the  object  in  which  they  take 
special  interest;  but  I could  not  agree  in  this 
statement  of  Dr.  Haughton’s,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  this  antagonism  leads  to  disas- 
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Rev.  Dr.  trous  or  even  injurious  results.  I am  not  at  all 
C.  Graves,  sure  but  that  a little  amount  of  rivalry  between 
d.d.  different  parties  within  an  institution  may  be 

attended  with  some  good  results;  and  since  I 

20  June  jiave  ha(]  the  honour  of  holding  the  chair  of 
i864.  president  I have,  certainly,  not  had  any  trouble 
in  composing  serious  differences,  or  keeping  the 
peace.  I have  had  a happy  time  in  that  respect; 
and  I cannot  say  that  I agree  with  Dr.  Ilaughton’s 
view  in  this  matter.  I do  not  think  that  parties 
in  the  academy  would  desire  to  have  the  grant 
divided,  and  certain  portions  appropriated  to  the 
different  sections.  It  would  be  making  two  bites 
of  a cherry  in  the  first  place. 

4922.  And  a small  cherry,  too  ? — .And  a small 
cherry,  too.  I should,  for  myself,  rather  go  on 

and  have  our  little  quarrels  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  money.  Let  us  each  try  to  do 
• the  best  we  can  with  it.  I do  not  apprehend  any 
disastrous  effects  to  the  academy  from  letting 
matters  stay  as  they  are ; but  I do  think  that 
very  disastrous  consequences  would  arise  to  the 
academy  if  the  grant  were  divided ; that  might 
lead  to  the  division  of  the  academy  into  two 
distinct  sections,  by  which  the  interests  of  neither 
science  nor  antiquities  would  gain.  I do  not 
think  that  in  Dublin  we  should  have  the  means 
of  maintaining  two  societies  for  these  two  separate 
objects  in  a state  of  healthful  activity  and  with 
adequate  means.  I doubt  whether  we  should 
have  either  intellectual  or  pecuniary  resources 
sufficient.  We  have  at  present  just  about  a fair 
supply  of  papers  in  the  different  departments,  and 
if  the  academy  were  divided  into  two  sections  there 
would  not  be  for  either  an  adequate  supply  of 
papers,  nor  do  I think  there  would  be  resources 
provided  in  the  way  of  subscriptions  of  members. 
At  present,  both  science  and  antiquities  have 
benefited  by  the  arrangement  under  which 
persons  pursuing  different  courses  in  science  and 
literature  are  brought  into  friendly  relations  and 
into  intellectual  intercourse.  I can  certainly  say 
that  the  antiquarian  members  of  the  academy 
derive  benefit  from  the  influence  of  the  scientific 
members  upon  them.  The  intellectual  discipline 
and  habits  of  thought  of  persons  engaged  in 
mathematical  studies  have  been  communicated 
to  those  who  pursue  antiquarian  researches. 
The  antiquarian  school  has  thus  become  more 
scientific,  and  therefore  more  efficient,  in  con- 
sequence of  association  with  a body  of  persons 
skilled  in  the  different  branches  of  science;  I 
should  look  on  it  as  really  disastrous  to  the 
academy  if  it  were  divided,  and  1 think  the 
separation  of  the  grant  into  parts  would  pro- 
bably tend  towards  that  result. 

4923.  You  do  not  consider,  from  your  position 
as  president,  that  any  rupture  is  likely  to  result 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs  ? — I do  not ; I think 
we  shall  have  debates  as  to  the  allocation  of  our 
funds  every  year ; but  1 am  not  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences of  these  debates.  We  carry  them  on 
with  good  temper,  and  perhaps  if  the  grant  were 
a little  increased  the  debates  might  not  be  so 
energetic.  Possibly,  they  might  be  more  so ; but 
if  the  present  state  of  things  lasts,  I do  not  anti- 
cipate that  there  would  be  any  consequences 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  academy  or  of 
science  and  literature  in  the  country  to  be  ap- 
prehended. 

4924.  Doe3  the  Government  allocate  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  money,  or  is  it  left  entirely  to 
the  society  itself  ?— -It  is  left  quite  to  the  society. 
The  treasurer,  looking  to  the  expenditure  of  past 


years,  frames  an  estimate  like  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  at  the  commencement  of  each 
financial  year.  He  frames  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  expenditure  for  the  coming  year,  and 
this  is  sanctioned  by  the  Council ; and  we  gene- 
rally keep  pretty  close  to  the  budget.  We  have 
a skilful  treasurer,  and  he  generally  sketches  it 
out  judiciously. 

4925.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  There  is  a large  portion  of 
the  annual  expenditure  almost  fixed,  such  as  is 
devoted  to  the  officers  of  the  society.  £.  300  is 
always  fixed,  is  it  not? — £,.  386  1.  10  s.  7 d.  for 
salaries  is  fixed. 

4926.  Chairman.]  Then,  the  discussions  upon 
the  budget  are  pretty  much  like  our  own  discus- 
sions here,  when  different  gentlemen  have  each 
opinions  of  their  own,  and  the  matter  generally 
ends  by  the  budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer being  carried  ? — Our  treasurer.  Dr.  Car- 
son,  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  academy ; and  he  has  rescued  the 
society  from  a condition  much  less  satisfactory 
than  that  in  which  it  now  stands.  By  his  good 
judgment  and  business  habits,  I think  he  has 
done  good  service  to  the  academy. 

4927.  You  stated  that  a small  addition  of  pub- 
lic money  would  probably  cause  these  internal 
agitations  to  cease  ? — I could  not  possibly  pro- 
mise that.  I may,  however,  mention  one  good 
result  which  would  arise  from  an  addition  to  our 
means,  and  that  is,  that  we  should  be  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  continually  making  private  sub- 
scriptions for  the  purpose  of  attaining  what  are 
really  public  objects.  Within  a few  years,  these 
subscriptions  have  been  very  numerous,  and  of 
large  amount.  The  collection  of  antiquities_be- 
longing  to  the  late  Dean  Dawson,  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  was  purchased  by  subscription  for  an 
amount  of  1,067  Z.  13  s.  This  came  principally 
from  members  of  the  academy.  The  Tara-torcs, 
worn  probably  in  ancient  times  by  the  kings  of 
Ireland,  were  purchased  by  another  subscription 
for  1 90  Z.  7 s.  Professor  McCullagh  also  purchased 
and  presented  to  the  academy  the  Cross  of  Cong, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  ancient 
Irish  art.  It  was  not  exhibited  in  the  Kensington 
Collection  to  which  we  sent  a number  of  our  most 
interesting  antiquities,  because  it  was  in  such  a 
precarious  condition  that  it  was  not  considered 
safe  to  send  it  about;  but  it  was  superior  to  any 
relic  of  ancient  Celtic  art  that  was  exhibited 
there;  and  I was  told  that  persons  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  art 
looked  with  great  interest  at  many  of  the  objects 
lent  by  our  Museum.  To  these  I must  add  col- 
lections made  for  purchasing  Irish  manuscripts. 
One  of  the  collections  was  that  of  Sir  W.  Betham, 
Ulster  King  of  Arms,  who  left  a collection  of 
Irish  manuscripts,  which  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  purchase.  I was  the  principal  agent  in  raising 
the  subscription,  and  with  very  great  difficulty  I 
collected  above  600  Z.,  and  that  sum  was  supple- 
mented by  an  equal  sum  from  the  Government. 
A subscription  was  also  raised  amongst  members 
of  the  academy  for  the  purchase  of  the  Hodges 
and  Smith  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts.  The 
Government  granted  600  Z.  to  meet  a voluntary 
subscription  of  772  Z.  9 s.  6 d.  The  effect  of  these 
continued  subscriptions  has  been  (and  that  is  what 
I want  to  call  attention  to)  injurious,  as  the  burden 
has  fallen  mainly  on  the  same  persons,  who  have 
come  forward  over  and  over  again,  and  who  are 
not  persons  of  large  means.  They  give,  because 
they  have  got  into  the  habit  of  giving,  and  take 
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great  interest  in  these  pursuits ; but  the  members 
of  the  academy  hare  become  sick  of  subscriptions, 
and  the  repeated  resort  to  these  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions has  had  the  effect  of  deterring  persons 
from  becoming  members.  The  jingle  of  the  beg- 
ging-box is  not  agreeable,  and  if  we  were  saved 
from  that,  it  would  certainly  conlribute  to  the 
dignity  and  general  usefulness  of  the  academy. 

492S.  Still  I think  the  members  of  the  .Royal 
Irish  Academy  are  increasing  continually? — I 
could  not  say  that : the  number  of  members  has 
not  much  increased ; during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  I think  there  has  been  some  slight  increase 
of  members,  and  this  year  the  receipts  from  annual 
subscriptions  exceeded  the  average  receipts  fox- 
ten  years,  which  I read,  but  I cannot  say  the 
number  of  our  members  is  increasing  considex-- 
ably. 

4929.  Do  you  really  think  this  fact  of  the  beg- 
ging-box being  so  often  sent  round  detei-s  many 
scientific  persons  in  compai-atively  straightened 
means  from  wishing  to  become  members  of  the 
society  ? — It  is  my  opinion. 

4930.  Mr.  George.]  Have  you  a statement  of 
the  gross  amount  of  voluntary  subscriptions  ?— I 
have  mentioned  the  largest;  I could  mention 
sevei-al  other  small  collections,  and  I may  say  at 
once  there  is  one  pending  at  pi-esent  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Irish  manuscripts  which  were  bought  by 
Dr.  Todd,  as  a trustee  for  us,  in  the  hope  that  the 
money  would  be  raised  amongst  ourselves;  it 
will  be  a purchase  to  the  amount  of  about  150 1. 
Every  year  brings  with  it  one  or  two  of  these 
subscriptions. 

4931.  Have  you  made  specific  applications  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Government,  to  advance  sums 
for  the  purposes  of  making  these  very  valuable 
purchases  ? — Yes ; I referred  to  two  cases,  in  each 
of  which  the  Government  did  grant  a sum  of 
600  l. ; one  grant  was  made  to  assist  the  purchase 
of  the  Betham  collection,  and  another  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Hodges  and  Smith  collection; 
there  was  also  a grant  towards  the  purchase  of 
some  of  the  gold  articles  found  in  Clare. 

4932.  In  tlie  case  of  the  collections  purchased 
for  you  by  Dr.  Todd,  has  any  application  been 
made  to  the  Government  for  assistance? — No  ap- 
plication has  been  made  in  that  case ; we  have 
another  application  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Treasury  at  present,  and  we  thought  it  inexpe- 
dient to  ask  for  anything  else. 

4933.  Mr.  Dillwyn.]  I think  you  told  us  there 
was  a collection  of  ornaments  turned  up  on  the 
Limerick  and  Ennis  Railway,  and  part  of  which 
were  lost  to  the  academy  from  want  of  funds  to 
purchase  them  ? — Yes. 

4934.  Ireland  is  rich,  is  it  not,  in  these  things  ? 
— Great  quantities  of  gold  ornaments  have  been 
found,  and  we  have  a fine  collection  in 
our  museum  as  it  is.  The  ancient  Celts  were 
fond  of  wearing  massive  gold  ornaments  in  the 
shape  of  bracelets  and  ornaments  for  the  head, 
and  the  quantity  of  these  things  found  within  the 
last  80  years  has  been  lai-ge.  I have  seen  calcu- 
lations of  the  quantity  that  has  been  melted,  and 
it  has  been  estimated  to  exceed  20,000 1.  intrinsic 
value  of  the  gold. 

4935.  You  nave  reason  to  believe  that  valuable 
collections  of  ornaments  have  been,  and  still  are, 
lost  to  the  country  far  want  of  sufficient  funds  to 
secure  them  for  the  national  collections? — I should 
hope  we  have  entered  on  a better  state  of  things, 
for  the  Government  not  long  since  made  fresh 
regulations  with  respect  to  treasure  trove,  which 
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have  worked  beneficially  for  the  academy. 
"Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  articles  of 
gold  and  silver  found  have  been  pretty  generally 
brought  up  to  Dublin,  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  deposited  in  our  museum. 

4936.  Chairman.]  If  a person  finds  any  of  these 
articles  at  present,  I believe  he  hands  it  over  to  the 
police,  who  send  it  to  Dublin,  and  the  Government 
purchase  it?— It  is  valued  by  the  Committee  of 
Antiquities  in  the  Royal  Irisli  Academy,  and  the 
under  secretary  or  chief  secretary  directs  the  pay- 
master of  constabulary  to  pay  the  finder  its  fail- 
value,  that  is,  a value  somewhat  exceeding  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  metal.  Finders  now  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  it  is  not  their  interest  to 
cut  up  and  secretly  make  away  with  the  objects 
they  find,  as  they  will  get  from  the  Government 
a fair  price. 

4937.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  make  this 
arrangement  generally  known  throughout  Ire- 
land?— We  have  published  a circular,  which  has 
been  pretty  extensively  distributed. 

4938.  Mr.  Dillwyn. ] I suppose  there  are  many 
other  collections  of  antiquities  which  would  come 
under  the  description  of  treasure  trove,  which  are 
equally  valuable,  as  illustrating  the  history  of 
Ireland  ? — They  would  not  regularly  come  under 
treasure  trove ; we  have,  however,  through  the 
working  of  the  treasure-trove  regulations,  been 
able  to  purchase  several  articles  of  that  kind. 

4939.  Do  you  often  lose  them  from  want  of 
funds? — I am  sure  we  must. 

4940.  Mr.  Lefroy .]  Are  there  not  varieties  of 
these  ornamental  articles  ? — They  vary  much. 

4941.  Chairman.]  Have  many  come  in  since 
the  new  arrangements  with  regard  to  treasure 
trove? — Yes.  We  have  got  some  valuable  gold 
articles.  A jeweller  who  was  not  aware  of  the 
new  treasure-trove  regulations,  lately  sent  me  up 
some  articles  from  Tralee,  knowing  I was  a 
Px-esident  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  he 
begged  that  I would  endeavour  to  obtain  a fair 
price  for  them.  I put  them  into  the  proper  chan- 
nel ; they  wei-e  valued,  and  he  expressed  himself 
satisfied  with  the  price.  In  this  way  we  became 
the  possessors  of  three  interesting  ancient  gold 
ornaments  for  the  head. 

4942.  I believe  your  museum  is  the  richest  and 
most  impox-tant  museum  in  Europe,  as  regai-ds 
Celtic  antiquities  ? — No  doubt  it  is  the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  Celtic  antiquities  that  exists 
anywhere. 

4943.  That  may  be  described  as  its  specialty  ? 
— It  may. 

4944.  Mr.  George.]  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
gold  ornaments  ? — It  is  by  far  the  most  complete. 

I would  not  say  it  was  superior  to  the  Copenhagen 
collection  of  Scandinavian  antiquities,  which  is 
much  lai-ger ; but  that  has  grown  up  in  a com- 
paratively short  time  in  consequence  of  the  great 
pains  taken  by  the  Danish  Government  to  form 
a national  collection. 

4945.  Whereas  you  have  been  working  on  pri- 
vate enterprise  ? — Until  the  new  treasure-trove 
regulations  came  to  our  assistance. 

4946.  Have  you  been  much  aided  in  your 
museum  by  private  donations? — We  have.  I 
have  mentioned  the  donation  of  the  Cross  of 
Cong,  given  to  us  by  Pi-ofessor  M'Cullagh ; and 
the  Dawson  collection,  purchased  for  tlie  academy 
by  a voluntary  subscription.  Now  and  then 
individuals  present  donations,  but  it  seldom 
happens  that  we  get  very  valuable  objects. 

mm2  4947.  Do 
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4947.  Do  you  embrace  within  your  museum 
large  objects  of  Irish  antiquity? — We  have  all 
kinds  of  objects.  It  is  a collection  of  objects  in 
the  different  raetalsj  stone,  wood,  &c. 

4948.  Do  you  consider  it  at  all  to  come  within 
your  functions  to  interfere  with,  or  make  repre- 
sentations with  respect  to  the  preservation  of  Irish 
antiquities,  ruins,  crosses,  &c.  ? — We  have  not 
done  so.  It  would  certainly  be  a very  natural 
exercise  of  our  functions. 

4949.  Mr.  George.']  I believe  the  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Society  takes  a very  active  part 
in  this  ? — Yes ; and  the  secretary  has  lately 
originated  a subscription  to  save  from  utter 
destruction  some  of  the  most  interesting  ruins  at 
Clomnacnoise. 

4950.  Chairman.]  Do  you  not  think  represen- 
tations from  a body  like  yours,  to  the  proprietors 
of  those  antiquities,  might  carry  considerable 
weight  with  regard  to  establishing  a greater 
amount  of  care  and  attention  to  their  preserva- 
tion ? — Yes ; but  in  matters  of  this  kind  you  almost 
always  come  to  the  question  of  money.  It  will 
cost  something  to  effect  these  objects.  The  indi- 


viduals who  are  allowing  the  ruins  to  be  injured  are 
for  the  most  part  doing  so  because  they  have  not 
the  means  of  making  the  necessary  fences  and  re- 
pairs ; and  with  all  our  interest  in  objects  of  the 
kind,  we  could  hardly  undertake  the  conservation 
of  the  ancient  remains  over  the  face  of  the  country. 

4951.  My  question  did  not  contemplate  inter- 
ference, but  the  making  of  representations,  and 
calling  the  attention  of  the  proprietors  to  the 
objects  of  antiquity  on  their  estates  ? — I believe 
that  the  Academy,  by  such  representations,  would 
contribute  in  a very  important  way  towards  the 
result  that  you  speak  of,  and  I think  it  has  been 
done  occasionally,  though  not  in  a formal  manner- 
for  instance,  quite  recently  a paper  was  read 
before  the  Academy  by  Mr.  Conwell,  who 
described  the  opening  of  sepulchral  mounds  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  and  stated  that  some  of 
them  had  been  defaced  and  destroyed.  This 
fact  was  commented  on  by  the  Academy;  the 
matter,  being  noticed  in  that  public  way,  came  to 
the  ears  of  one  of  the  proprietors  where  this 
Vandalism  occurred,  and  he  stated  his  regret,  and 
promised  to  take  care  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
should  take  place  again. 
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Jovis,  23°  die  Junii,  1804. 


The  O’Conor  Don. 
Mr.  George. 

Mr.  Gregory. 

Sir  Edward  Grogan. 
Mr.  Leader. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Lefroy. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen. 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Waldron. 

Colonel  Luke  White. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  GREGORY,  Esq.,  in  tiie  Chair. 


The  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Charles  Graves, d.d.,  called  in;  and  further  Examined. 


4952.  Chairman.]  In  regard  to  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  you  are  rather 
restricted  for  space,  are  you  not  ? — The  room  at 
present  appropriated  to  the  purpose  is  filled  with 
cases,  and  the  room  is  not  so  circumstanced  as  to 
supply  sufficient  light  for  the  advantageous  exhi- 
bition of  many  of  the  objects.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  we  require  more  space,  even  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  objects  we  at  present  possess,  and  as 
the  museum  expands,  further  accommodation  will 
certainly  become  necessary. 

4953.  You  have  a room  in  the  present  struc- 
ture which  would  be  suitable  for  such  purposes, 
have  you  not? — We  have. 

4954.  What  is  the  size  of  the  present  museum? 
— I do  not  know  the  exact  dimensions  of  it;  it  is 
a large  room,  with  a gallery  round  it,  having 
cases  behrw-stairs  and  above ; a room  about  30 
feet  or  40  feet  square.  There  is  also  a large  room 
occupied  by  the  library. 

4955.  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen.]  There  are  three 
rooms,  are  there  not ; the  room  containing  Moore’s 
library,  the  museum,  and  the  room  containing 
the  general  library? — Yes. 

4956.  Sir  Edioard  Grogan.]  Practically  you 
find  inconvenience  for  want  of  room  ? — We  can 
hardly  say  that  the  difficulty  has  begun  to  make 
itself  yet  felt  in  a very  pressing  way,  but  we 
require  further  room  for  the  expansion  of  our 
museum,  and  after  a little  time  we  must  have  a 
good  deal  more  accommodation. 

4957.  Chairman.]  You  have  a room,  have  you 
not,  called  the  Tea-room,  up-staii’S,  which  would 
be  perfectly  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a museum, 
having  a large  area,  and  a southern  and  western 
side  light  ? — A very  suitable  room. 

4958.  Which  could  be  adapted  for  museum 
purposes  at  a small  expense  ? — Which  could  be 
adapted  to  those  purposes  at  a very  moderate 
expense. 

4959.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Would  that  room 
be  suitable  for  the  reception  of  such  heavy  speci- 
mens as  your  museum  consists  of? — The  room  up- 
stairs might  not  be  suitable  for  the  heavy  anti- 
quities, but  arrangements  might  be  easily  made 
for  exhibiting  those  below-stairs. 

4960.  Chairman.’]  You  might  put  the  lighter 
specimens  up-stairs,  and  the  larger  and  heavier 
ones  below  ? — Certainly. 

4961.  What  is  the  amount  that  is  now  annu- 
ally allocated  out  of  your  funds  to  antiquities  ? — 
We  allocate  only  the  sum  of  about  50 1.  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Academy.  I ought  to  say,  with  re- 
gard to  that,  that  I committed  an  error  in  my 
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examination  on  Monday ; I took  the  sum  stated 
in  the  account  as  expended  in  this  last  year  for 
the  average  for  10  years.  The  average  for  10 
years  past  Avas  about  87 1. 

4962.  I think  you  stated  in  your  last  examina- 
tion, that  the  average  amount  per  annum  for  the 
last  10  years  vras  16  7.  14  s.  5d.  ? — Yes,  that  was 
the  sum  spent  in  the  current  year,  and  not  the 
average. 

4963.  I understand  you  to  say  that  50  7.  is  the 
annual  amount  appropriated  to  Avhat  I may  call 
antiquarian  purposes  ? — A grant  to  that  amount 
is  recommended  to  be  made  by  the  Academy.  A 
recommendation  to  that  effect  goe3  from  the  Coun- 
cil to  the  Academy,  and  the  Academy  always  allo- 
cates a grant  to  that  amount. 

4964.  If  the  50 1.  is  not  expended,  do  you  cai'ry 
over  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  antiquities 
department  of  the  society  for  the  following  year? 
— I think  not 

4965.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  do  so  ? — I think 
it  Avould  be  advisable  that  avc  should  expend  con- 
siderably more  than  50 1.  a-year  upon  the  museum. 

4966.  Mr.  George.  1 Does  a year  ever  pass 
during  which  more  than  50  /.  might  not  be  ex- 
pended by  the  society? — I think  scarcely  any 
year  has  passed  in  Avhich  Ave  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  spending  a much  larger  sum. 

4967.  Chairman .]  If  50 1.  is  annually  allocated 
to  the  antiquities  department  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  how  came  it  that  last  year  only  16  l. 
odd  was  spent  ? — That  is  the  current  year,  com- 
mencing the  16th  of  last  March.  Since  that 
time  the  sum  of  507.  has  been  allocated  by  the 
Academy,  and  doubtless,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  ending  16th  of  next  March,  that  sum  will  be 
spent. 

4968.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  That  16  7.  is  Avhat 
was  spent  up  to  that  period  of  the  year  at  Avhich 
the  account  was  taken : it  is  not  supposed  to  re- 
present the  entire  expenditure  of  the  year? — No. 

4969.  Chairman.]  In  regard  to  the  library 
what  is  the  character  of  the  books  of  which  you 
library  consists? — It  contains,  in  the  first  place y 
a very  considerable  collection  of  Irish  manu' 
scripts.  It  contains  the  collections  Avhich  were 
made  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department,  when 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  publish,  in  connexion 
with  the  Ordnance  Survey,  a topographical  me- 
moir of  Ireland.  That  great  enterprise  having 
been  given  up,  the  papers  remained  a consider- 
able time  in  the  Ordnance  Department  at  Mount- 
joy,  and  finally  the  military  authorities  deposited 
them  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
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where  they  form  a very  valuable  accession  to  our 
manuscript  stores. 

4970.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Some  years  ago, 
was  not  there  a volume  published  from  those 
sources,  with  respect  to  one  of  the  parishes  of 
Londonderry  ? — Yes. 

4971.  That  volume  was  published  from  the 
collections  made  by  the  Ordnance  survey  at  that 
time  ? — Yes. 

4972.  Similar  collections  were  made  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  were  there  not  ? — 
Yes. 

4973.  Are  those  the  papers  which  you  allude 
to? — Yes. 

4974.  Are  they  all  now  in  the  care  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy?— A considerable  selec- 
tion from  them;  volumes  of  letters  and  anti- 
quarian sketches,  but  not  all  the  papers ; 
they  would  form  an  immensely  voluminous  col- 
lection. 

4975.  Mr.  George .]  Was  there  only  one  volume 
published  ? — Only  one. 

4976.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  Can  you  state 
the  reason  why  the  publication  was  discontinued  ? 
— I believe  there  is  no  question  that  the  reason 
was  the  expense.  It  was  necessary  to  train  a 
very  considerable  staff  of  scholars,  and  to  employ 
persons  of  learning  and  ability  in  many  differ- 
ent departments,  topography,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  natural  history,  and  so  forth.  It  was 
intended  to  make  it  a complete  topographical 
memoir;  and  the  expense,  I believe,  of  com- 
pleting it  deterred  the  Government  from  pro- 
secuting the  design.  The  design  was  a most 
admirable  one,  and  the  specimen  that  was  given 
by  the  first  volume  showed  that  the  completion 
of  it  would  have  been  attended  with  great  na- 
tional benefit. 

4977.  You  have,  perhaps,  examined  the  manu- 
scripts and  drawings  that  have  been  deposited  in 
the  library  of  the  Academy,  or  some  of  them  ? — 
I have  made  frequent  references  to  them. 

4978.  Have  you  any  doubt  whatever  that  they 
are  of  vast  importance  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
ancient  history  and  customs  of  the  country  ? — 
Not  the  slightest. 

4979.  Do  you  consider  that  the  expense,  though 
it  might  be  considerable,  of  continuing  the  publi- 
cation of  that  topographical  memoir  is  a sufficient 
or  just  reason  why  the  publication  of  it  should 
not  be  continued? — I do  not  venture  to  say, 
whether  it  is  an  object  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  think  of  first-rate  import- 
ance ; but  I would  say  that  it  is  an  object  which 
all  scholars,  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  manuscripts  themselves,  and  understanding 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  a nation  in  the  way 
of  putting  forward  an  account  of  its  own  topo- 
graphy, would  expect  to  see  completed.  Such  a 
work  would  have  been  certainly  completed  in 
France,  if  such  adequate  materials  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  existed  in  that  country. 

. 4980.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  whether  any 
similar  collections  relative  to  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  ? — I think  no  work  precisely  similar 
to  it  has  been  published  in  England. 

4981.  Did  I understand  you  rightly  to  state 
that  there  was  a difficulty  in  getting  competent 
men . to  . translate  and  prepare  those  notes  for 
publication? — It  was  necessary  to  employ  per- 
sons well  acquainted  with  the  Irish  language  to 
collect  topographical  information.  A great  deal 
of  it  had  to  be  procured  by  the  examination 
of  old  people  who  could  only  speak  Irish  and 


who  knew  not  only  the  ancient  names  of  places 
but  who  were  able  to  give  information  with 
respect  to  those  places.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
have  the  assistance  of  persons  who  were  able  to 
read  ancient  Irish  documents,  in  which  references 
were  made  to  places,  and  to  the  history  connected 
with  them. 

4982.  Has  your  society  ever  forwarded  any 
application  to  the  authorities  in  this  country 
urging  upon  them  the  desirability  of  publishing 
that  work,  as  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  interests  of  Ireland? — I do  not  think  that 
the  Academy  as  a body  have  forwarded  any  such 
application  or  representation,  but  I know  that 
persons  connected  with  literature  in  Ireland  made 
their  influence  privately  felt,  with  a view  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object ; but  it  was  without 
success. 

4983.  Mr.  George.]  Do  you  know  what  the 
cost  of  publishing  that  single  volume  was  ? — I do 
not.  But  I could  imagine  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  first  volume  of  such  a series  would  be 
enormously  greater  than  that  of  any  of  those  that 
followed. 

4984.  Chairman.]  Would  not  a representation 
of  that  character,  coming  from  so  important  a 
body  as  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  command 
greater  attention  from  the  Government  than  if  it 
emanated  from  a number  of  individuals? — I 
should  hope  and  believe  it  would. 

4985.  Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen.]  I believe  that 
all  those  memoranda  are  kept  in  a separate  case 
at  present  ? — Yes. 

4986.  They  are  not  at  present  in  a state  fit  for 
publication  ? — No. 

4987.  Mr.  George.]  The  expense  of  collecting 
the  materials  for  publication  lias,  in  fact,  been 
already  gone  to  ? — A great  portion  of  it. 

4988.  All  that  is  required  is  to  translate, 
compile,  and  arrange  them  for  publication? — 
I cannot  say  that  I am  so  familiar  with  the  whole 
matter  as  to  be  able  to  say  what  proportion  the 
additional  expense  would  boar  to  what  has  been 
already  incurred. 

4989.  A great  deal  of  expense  has  already 
been  incurred  in  compiling  and  preparing  the 
materials  that  would  be  useful  for  the  publication 
of  the  remaining  volumes,  similar  to  the  one 
which  has  been  already  published  ? — No  doubt. 

4990.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Have  you  any 
doubt  that  if  adequate  funds  for  such  publication 
were  forthcoming,  there  would  be  found  compe- 
tent parties  to  arrange  the  materials  for  publica- 
tion, and  undertake  the  necessary  translations  ? — 
In  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  Dr.  O’Donovan 
and  Professor  O’Curry,  who  held  important  places 
in  that  department,  and  who  were  employed  on 
that  work,  I think  there  would  be  difficulty  ex- 
perienced at  first;  but  if  reasonable  remuneration 
were  offered,  I think  it  would  be  possible  to  pro- 
cure the  assistance  of  competent  persons.  The 
knowledge  of  the  vernacular  language  has  not 
yet  perished ; and  after  a little  training,  persons 
having  a knowledge  of  the  vernacular  language, 
and  also  some  acquaintance  with  Irish  manu- 
scripts, would  be  able  to  render  efficient  services 
in  this  particular  way. 

4991.  Chairman.]  As  the  vernacular  language 
is  dying  out,  do  you  not  consider  it  expedient  that 
a matter  of  this  kind  should  be  taken  in  hand 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible  ? — I do ; and  it 
was  because  I was  so  convinced  of  that  that  I 
made  great  efforts,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Todd, 
in  persuading  the  Government  some  years  ago  to 
undertake  the  project  of  the  publication  or  the 
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Brehon  Laws ; I knew  that  that  was  of  immense 
consequence,  as  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  that,  unless  it  was  attempted  soon, 
the  want  of  a knowledge  of  the  vernacular  would 
impose  very  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  those 
who  might  be  hereafter  employed  on  the  work. 

4992.  Mr.  Waldron.']  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  extracts  were  made  from  very  old 
Irish  manuscripts,  by  the  late  Dr.  O’Donovan  and 
the  late  Professor  O’Curry,  which  extracts  are 
among  those  papers  to  which  we  have  been  re- 
ferring ? — Yes;  they  were  employed  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  a number  of  manuscripts  and  printed 
works  which  were  thought  useful  in  illustrating 
the  topography  of  particular  parts  of  the  country ; 
those  collections  were  made  and  bound  together  ; 
besides  that,  when  they  were  travelling  over  the 
ground,  they  wrote  letters,  giving  an  account  of 
all  they  saw  and  found  on  the  spot,  or  were  able  to 
gather  from  the  evidence  of  intelligent  persons. 
These  letters  were  bound  together,  and  we  have 
volumes  of  them  relating  to  the  topography  of  the 
entire  of  Ireland. 

4993.  Those  letters,  I believe,  contain  amongst 
other  matters,  traditions  which  they  collected 
from  persons  who  could  not  speak  English? — 

4994.  That  being  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
task,  and  that  being  already  performed,  do  you 
think  that  the  expense  of  continuing  the  work  for 
the  rest  of  Ireland,  which  was  begun  as  regards 
Londonderry,  would  be  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant?— I would  hardly  venture  to  say  that  it  would 
be  insignificant,  but  even  if  it  were  considerable, 
I think  it  is  a kind  of  work  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  nation. 

4995.  Are  you  not,  however,  of  opinion,  that 
all  that  work  having  been  already  done,  the  cost 
of  the  publication  of  the  succeeding  volumes  would 
not  be  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  first  ? 
— That  is  my  opinion. 

4996.  Mr.  George.]  Are  all  the  collections  that 
were  made  with  that  view,  in  the  keeping  and 
care  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ? — Not  all  the 
collections ; the  remainder  are  at  Mountjoy ; I 
have  seen  great  quantities  of  them  lately. 

4997.  They  are  all  in  safe  keeping,  and  ready 
for  use  ? — Yes ; only  parts  of  them  are  indexed 
and  bound  ; the  most  important  parts  have  been 
indexed  and  bound,  and  presented  to  us.  There 
is  a large  mass  of  matter  which  was  gathered 
by  the  persons  who  travelled  over  the  country  : 
rough  sketches,  memoranda,  and  documents,  that 
were  thought  of  less  importance,  which  are 
retained  at  Mountjoy. 

4998.  How  much  of  Ireland  do  the  collections 
in  the  two  places,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and 
Mountjoy,  embrace  ? — I have  no  doubt  they 
embrace  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

4999.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Mountjoy  is  the  depot 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  and  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

5000.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.  1 Those  papers  are 
memoranda  in  a perishable  shape,  are  they  not; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  on  slips  of  paper  ? — They 
are,  in  general,  on  detached  pieces  of  paper ; but 
they  are  well  taken  care  of. 

5001.  No  doubt  every  care  that  the  depart- 
ment can  take,  is  bestowed  upon  them;  but 
from  their  nature,  they  must  necessarily  be 
of  a perishable  character,  more  or  less,  must  they 
not  ?- — That  is  true.  I should  doubt  whether  the 
less  important  documents  are  indexed  ; probably 
they  are  neither  indexed  nor  bound,  but  they  are 
made  up  carefully  into  bundles,  and  labelled  with 
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the  name  of  the  district  to  which  they  severally 
refer. 

5001. *  If  by  accident  from  damp  or  fire,  any 
of  those  original  memoranda  should  chance  to  be 
lost  or  damaged,  it  wouldnotbe  possible  to  replace 
them,  would  it?— I should  say  that  it  would  be 
impossible. 

5002.  Mr.  Waldron.]  A great  many  of  them 
are  on  very  thin  tracing  paper,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  a great  many  of  them  are. 

5003.  Chairman.]  Would  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  be  desirous  of  receiving  the  remaining 
portion  of  those  documents  that  are  now  at 
Mountjoy?— The  Royal  Irish  Academy  would, 
I am  sure,  value  any  accession  of  that  kind  to  its 
stores.  The  volumes  which  we  have  already 
obtained  from  Mountjoy  are  frequently  consulted, 
and  felt  by  us  to  be  of  very  great  value  and 
interest. 

5004.  You  consider  that  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  would  be  well  disposed  to  accept  the 
custody  of  them  ?— N o doubt  of  it.  If  there  is  no 
chance  of  their  being  made  available  in  the  pub- 
lication of  a great  topographical  memoir,  I 
could  conceive  no  better  way  of  disposing  of 
them  than  depositing  them  in  the  library  of  the 
Academy. 

5005.  Has  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  acted  in 
conjunction  with  the  Government  Commission  in 
the  publication  of  the  Brehon  Laws  ? — The  Royal 
Irish  Academy  has  no  immediate  connexion  with 
the  Brehon  Law  Commission ; but  it  has  mani- 
fested its  willingness  and  ability  to  assist  in  the 
publication  of  the  Brehon  Laws,  and  that  on  more 
occasions  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  in  the 
year  1824,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  proposed  a 
medal  as  a prize  for  the  writer  of  the  best  essay 
upon  the  laws,  and  that  prize  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  O’Reilly,  the  author  of  “ O’Reilly’s  Dic- 
tionary ; ” and  when  the  Brehon  Law  Commission 
was  established,  the  Academy  assisted  very  ma- 
terially in  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  by 
lending  its  manuscripts  to  the  Brehon  Law  Com- 
missioners, who  were  thus  able  to  carry  on  their 
work  with  more  rapidity  and  convenience  than 
they  otherwise  could  have  done. 

5006.  The  publication  of  the  Brehon  Laws  was 
not  in  any  way  officially  conducted  by  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  ? — No  ; not  officially  conducted 
by  them  in  any  way. 

5007.  Your  library  is  very  rich  in  transactions 
of  the  different  learned  societies,  and  in  Irish  lite- 
rature in  general,  is  it  not  ? — We  have  a tolerably 
good  collection  of  the  Transactions  of  Learned 
Societies  and  Scientific  Journals,  and  we  have 
also  a growing  collection  of  works  printed  in 
Ireland,  or  relating'  to  Ireland.  Those  are  the 
two  departments  in  which  our  library  is  strongest, 
and  they  are  the  departments  in  which  the  greatest 
efforts  ought  no  doubt  to  be  made  to  complete  the 
library. 

5008.  You  would  wish  to  give  your  library  a 
speciality  ? — Yes.  It  would  be  desirable  to  make 
it  tolerably  complete  in  those  classes  of  books, 
giving  up  the  attempt  to  complete  it  in  other 
departments  in  which  perhaps  students  can  obtain 
the  necessary  assistance  from  other  libraries,  as, 
for  instance,  those  of  the  University,  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  the  King’s  Inns,  and  so  on. 

5009.  How  is  access  obtained  to  your  library  ? 
— Access  is  very  easily  obtained  to  our  library ; 
in  fact,  so  easily,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
open  library.  Any  respectable  person  presenting 
himself  at  the  academy,  and  asking  permission 
from  the  assistant  librarian  to  read  in  the  library, 
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llcw  Dr.  is  admitted.  The  rule  is,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
V.  Graves,  a person  seeking  admission  to  the  library  to  obtain 
n.n.  a recommendation  from  a member;  but  that  rule 

is  by  no  means  insisted  upon.  I say,  advisedly, 

23  June  that  any  respectable  person  presenting  himself 

1864.  -will  be  admitted  to  read  in  the  library  by  the 

assistant  librarian.  The  only  thing  standing  in 
the  way  of  making  our  library  still  more  available 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  is  our  want  of  a sufficient 
staff.  We  have  only  one  servant  under  the  as- 
sistant librarian,  who  has  also  to  look  after  the 
museum,  and  transact  a great  deal  of  the  general 
business.  With  so  inadequate  a staff,  it  is  wholly 
impossible  for  us  to  make  the  library  so  available 
as  it  might  be  made. 

5010.  I presume  you  would  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  have  an  officer  to  superintend  the  museum 
alone,  would  not  you  ? — I think  that  there  ought 
to  be  a curator  of  the  museum  constantly  in  at- 
tendance, whose  business  it  should  be  to  look 
after  the  safe  keeping  of  the  objects  in  it,  and  to 
give  useful  information  to  visitors,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  turn  their  visit  to  profitable 
account.  So,  again,  in  the  library,  there  is  an 
absolute  need  of  an  assistant  to  procure  books, 
and,  to  do  a great  many  things  which  visitors 
would  require.  I hold  in  my  hand  a report  of 
the  Library  Committee,  stating  that  funds  are 
much  wanting,  to  render  the  library  useful  for 
the  objects  of  the  academy;  and  they  set  forth 
the  following  requirement: — “The  permanent 
employment  of  an  attendant,  specially  for  the 
library,  to  receive  and  deliver  books,  superintend 
readers,  call  in  outstanding  volumes  at  stated 
periods,  and  discharge  other  similar  duties  for  the 
library  alone.  The  employment  of  such  an  as- 
sistant appears  to  the  Committee  requisite, 
especially  for  the  safety  of  the  manuscripts  con- 
sulted by  readers,  and  the  recovery  of  lent  vo- 
lumes within  a prescribed  period.”  I should 
mention,  with  respect  to  the  safety  of  manuscripts, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  lay  down  rather  more 
stringent  rules  with  respect  to  the  use  of  manu- 
scripts, than  with  respect  to  the  use  of  books, 
because  it  was  found  in  former  times,  that  some  of 
our  manuscripts  were  tampered  with  by  persons 
who  were  permitted  to  have  access  to  them ; 
therefore,  much  against  our  will,  we  are  obliged 
to  impose  some  restrictions  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  manuscripts. 

5011.  Have  you  any  manuscripts  of  any  great 
value  or  antiquity  ? — The  time  01  the  Committee 
must  be  so  valuable,  that  1 should  be  unwilling 
to  answer  that  question  in  detail.  I should  have 
to  mention  several  manuscripts  of  very  great 
antiquity  and  interest. 

5012.  Generally  speaking,  arc  they  of  great 
value  ? — I should  say  in  a rough  way,  we  have 
five  or  six  manuscripts,  the  ages  of  which  are 
from  400  to  500  years  each,  and  which  contain  a 
grei.t  bulk  of  the  now  existing  ancient  Irish  re- 
cords. One  of  those  books  is  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote:  the  value  of  which  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  sold  for  140  milch  cows  in  the 
year  1522.  Another  manuscript,  which  is  in  the 
library,  was  the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Sligo, 
which  was  undertaken  by  O’Donnell  in  1470. 
To  recover  that  manuscript  and  another,  the  siege 
was  undertaken. 

5013.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  How  did  that 
book  come  into  the  possession  of  the  town  of 
Sligo  ? — It  had  been  given  in  ransom  for 
O’Dogherty,  and  the  son  of  O’Donnell’s  chief 
poet;  and  O’Connor  retaining  those  manu- 


scripts, O’Donnell  endeavoured  to  recover  them 
from  him  by  force. 

5014.  They  were  so  highly  valued  that  the 
ransom  of  two  distinguished  individuals  was 
given  for  the  acquisition  of  those  books  ? — That 
is  so. 

5015.  And,  afterwards,  a kind  of  civil  war 
arose  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  the  posses- 
sion of  them  ? — Yes. 

5016.  'Will  you  name  any  other  valuable 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  academy  ?— - 
Another  manuscript  is  what  is  called  the  “ Book 
of  Lecan.”  Janies  the  Second,  leaving  Ireland 
in  his  haste,  carried  with  him  the  Book  of  Lecan 
to  Paris.  It  was  deposited  in  the  College  of  the 
Lombards  till  1787.  The  Irish  Academy,  being 
then  only  one  year  old,  sent  over  to  the  college 
of  the  Lombards,  asking  permission  to  transcribe 
this  manuscript,  and  the  college  of  the  Lombards 
in  the  most  liberal  manner,  instead  of  granting 
leave  to  transcribe  the  book,  made  a present  of  it 
to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  That  book  is  400 
years  old ; and  it  must  be  a most  valuable  one, 
seeing  that  J ames  the  Second  carried  it  off  to 
France  in  his  flight. 

5017.  Sir  Cohnan  O’ Log  Men. ~\  In  addition  to 
the  library  proper  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
have  not  you  the  Moore  Library  also? — Yes; 
which  was  given  by  Mrs.  Moore,  the  widow  of 
Thomas  Moore,  the  poet. 

5018.  Was  it  given  to  you  absolutely,  or  do 
you  merely  hold  it  in  trust  ? — It  was  a gift. 

5019.  It  is  kept  in  a separate  room,  is  it  not? 
— Yes. 

5020.  Mr.  George.]  Are  there  any  more  of 
those  remarkable  manuscripts  which  you  would 
like  to  specify  to  the  Committee? — There  are 
others.  There  is  an  autograph  copy  of  the  annals 
of  the  “Four  Masters;”  and  there  is  also  in  the 
possession  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  the 
“ Leabhar  Breac,”  or  “ Speckled  Book,”  of  the 
M’Egans,  of  the  date  of  1330.  That  is  one  of 
our  most  valuable  manuscripts.  It  contains  a 
large  collection  of  miscellaneous  matter,  and  a 
quantity  of  religious  poems  and  discourses. 

5021.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  Those  manu- 
scripts which  you  have  been  describing  are  all 
original  manuscripts  ? — Yes,  everyone  that  I have 
mentioned. 

5022.  Mr.  George.]  Are  they  all  iji  the  Irish 
character  ? — They  are. 

5023.  Mr.  Lefroy.]  Do  you  lend  out  books 
from  your  library? — Yes. 

5024.  You  have  two  classes  of  books,  have  you 
not ; a class  which  you  lend  out,  and  a class  which 
you  do  not  lend  out? — Yes. 

2025.  What  are  your  rules  as  to  lending  out ; 
for  what  length  of  tune  are  books  allowed  to  be 
kept  ? — Books  must  be  returned  within  a month ; 
but  the  rule  is  not  very  regularly  enforced. 

5026.  Can  new  books  be  lent  out?  — No; 

periodicals  are  not  lent  out  till  sometime  after 
their  publication.  • 

5027.  What  length  of  time  do  they  lie  upon 
the  table  ? — It  depends  upon  the  intervals  at 
which  they  appear ; monthly  periodicals  are  not 
allowed  to  be  lent  out  till  they  have  laid  on  the 
table  for  a month;  generally  speaking,  a periodical 
ought  to  lie  upon  the  table  till  it  is  replaced  by  the 
succeeding  number. 

5028.  What  class  of  books  is  it  that  you  do  not 
lend  out  under  any  circumstances? — Very  rare 
books,  and  books  of  reference. 

5029.  All  others  you  do  lend  out  ? — Yes. 

5030.  Do  you  think  that  the  plan  of  lending 

out 
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out.  is  attended  with  great  benefit? — To  students 
it  certainly  is. 

. 5031.  Do  you  consider  that  that  plan  is  more 
profitable  than  the  plan  of  requiring  readers  to 
read  in  the  library  ? — I was  talking  upon  the 
subject  yesterday  with  Dr.  Todd,  and  he  stated 
that  his  power  of  borrowing  books  from  our 
library  had  been  of  the  utmost  possible  import- 
ance to  him  in  his  studies ; in  preparing  his  life 
of  St.  Patrick,  he  had  frequently  to  refer  to  a 
volume  which  we  have  in  our  library,  which  is 
extremely  rare  ; 1 have  been  trying  to  procure  a 
copy  of  it  for  the  last  25  years,  and  I have  not 
succeeded  in  procuring  it. 

5032.  Mr.  George.]  What  is  that  book  called  ? 
— Two  volumes  of  “ Irish  Hagielogy,”  Colgan’s 
Trias,”  and  “ Acta  Sanctorum.” 

5033.  Mr.  Lefroi/.']  Do  you  lend  out  the  books 
by  sets  or  by  volumes  ? — I think  in  general  by 
volumes. 

5034.  Have  you  found  that  the  system  of  lend- 
ing out  books  is  attended  with  inconvenience  to 
readers  or  students  requiring  to  refer  to  books, 
or  attended  with  injury  to  the  books  themselves  ? 
— I do  not  think  that  we  have  reason  to  complain 
of  injury  being  done  to  the  books,  but  sometimes 
inconvenience  has  been  felt  by  one  member  re- 
quiring a book  which  has  been  borrowed  by 
another. 

5035.  You  do  not  think  that  that  inconvenience 
is  so  great  as  to  outweigh  the  benefit  that  is 
derived  by  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  taking  books  home  ? — I do  not  think 
that  it  is ; I should  be  sorry  to  give  up  altogether 
the  privilege  of  borrowing  books ; it  might  be 
necessary  to  restrict  the  enjoyment  of  the  privi- 
lege ; it  might  be  advisable,  for  instance,  to 
diminish  the  time  that  a member  can  keep  books ; 
1 think  for  students  engaged  in  important  re- 
searches it  would  be  desirable  to  maintain  the 
privilege. 

5036.  What  are  the  restrictions  under  which 
the  books  are  lent  out ; -who  gives  permission  to 
take  books  away  from  the  library ; is  it  the  libra- 
rian or  the  council  ? — The  librarian  has  charge  of 
the  books  ; it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  appli- 
cation to  the  council ; the  librarian  or  the  assistant 
librarian  is  on  the  spot,  and  if  I want  a hook  he 
hands  it  to  me  on  my  filling  up  a docket. 

5037.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Has  each  member  the 
right  to  take  a hook  home  ? — Every  member  has 
the  right. 

5038.  The  librarian  is  merely  the  officer  who 
hands  the  book  to  you? — Yes;  and  who  takes 
from  me  the  receipt  for  the  book. 

5039.  Mr.  George.]  Is  there  any  limit  to  the 
number  of  books  that  a member  may  take  out  ? — 
I have  had  as  many  as  six  or  eight  at  a time. 

5040.  Chairman.]  The  privilege  of  taking  out 
books  is  restricted  to  members  of  the  academy  ? — 
Yes. 

5041.  In  no  case  is  a book  lent  out  except  to  a 
member  ?— I think  in  no  case. 

5042.  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen.]  Have  you  ever 
heard  any  complaints  of  scientific  books  being 
taken  out  previous  to  'fellowship  examinations  in 
the  college  ? — 1 think  I once  heard  a complaint 
of  that  kind,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  the* 
system  had  operated  injuriously':  I heard  of  a 
case  where  one  member  happened  to  want  a volume 
which  another  member  had  borrowed. 

5043.  Chairman.]  You  have  published  a large 
number  of  volumes  of  your  transactions,  have  you 
not? — Yes;  we  have  published  about  24  volumes 
of  transactions,  and  seven  volumes  of  proceedings. 

0.69. 


The  proceedings  are  in  octavo,  ami  the  transac- 
tions are  in  quarto.  The  transactions  contain 
the  more  important  papers.  Many  of  those  are 
contributions  to  science  of  the  utmost  value; 
papers  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Lloyd, 
for  instance,  and  by  many  others  of  our  most 
active  members. 

5044.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  pro- 
ceedings and  the  transactions  ? — In  general,  the 
proceedings  contain  an  account  of  what  is  done  at 
each  evening  meeting  of  the  academy,  giving  ab- 
stracts of  papers  read.  Many  of  those  papers 
are  not  thought  to  be  of  such  importance  as  that 
it  is  desirable  to  print  them  in  extenso  in  the 
transactions,  so  that  the  proceedings  contain 

, records  of  communications  of  which  no  account  is 

1 given  in  the  transactions.  Sometimes  persons 
who  read  a paper  are  anxious  to  have  it-  published 
very  promptly  ; and  as  that  object  would  be  more 
readily  attained  by  publication  in  the  proceedings 
than  in  the  transactions,  the  proceedings  became 
a favourite  vehicle  of  publication. 

5045.  What  is  the  process  gone  through  with 
respect  to  publishing  papers  in  the  transactions  ? 
— A paper  having  been  read,  is  referred  to  the 
committee  of  publication,  who  have  to  decide 
whether  it  is  to  be  printed  or  not.  The  committee 
refers  the  paper  to  some  competent  person  to 
report  upon  it,  and  he  reports  whether  it  is  of 
such  importance  that  it  ought  to  be  published. 
The  committee  of  publication  also  obtains  esti- 
mates as  to  the  cost  of  publishing  it,  and  perhaps 
illustrating  it,  if  it  requires  illustration.  The 
• committee  of  publication  then  makes  a report  to 

the  council  upon  the  paper,  either  recommending 
the  council  to  publish  it  if  it  thinks  fit ; or  de- 
clining to  recommend  the  publication  of  it.  That 
recommendation  having  come  up  before  the  coun- 
cil, the  conncil  ballot  as  to  the  printing  of  the 
paper.  Each  member  takes  a solemn  declaration 
that  in  the  ballot  he  is  about  to  take  part  in,  he 
will  give  his  vote  without  partiality  or  prejudice. 
The  ballot  then  takes  place,  the  balloting  papers 
being  put  iqto  an  urn,  and  by  that  ballot  it  is 
determined  whether  the  paper  is  to  be  published 
or  not.  _ 

5046.  As  a general  rule,  are  papers  recom- 
mended for  publication  by  the  Committee,  pub- 
lished?— I do  not  recollect  the  case  of  any 

aper  being  rejected  which  was  recommended 

y the  Committee  of  Publication. 

5047.  Are  those  publications  expensive? — 
Some  of  them  have  been  very  expensive.  Long, 
and  elaborate  mathematical  papers  are  very  costly 
to  print : but  we  have  endeavoured  to  print  them. 

I think  we  have  not  rejected  any  paper  of  the 
kind,  because  it  would  be  expensive  to  print  it. 
Some  of  the  papers  requiring  illustration  are 
also  very  expensive  to  print.  I may  refer  for 
instance,  to  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions, which  contains  Dr.  Petrie’s  celebrated 
essay  upon  the  Hound  Towers ; that  was  felt  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
archceologieal  science  made  in  our  times,  and  the 
academy  published  it  regardless  of  expense. 
That  volume  cost  676  l. ; another  paper  was  lately 
published,  giving  an  account  of  Mr.  Mallett’s 
experiments  upon  his  great  mortar,  a subject  of 
national  importance,  and  that  paper  cost  as  nearly 
as  I can  remember,  about  230 1.  A recent  paper 
by  Mr.  Hardinge  on  Mapped  Townland  Surveys, 
containing  a vast  deal  of  information  useful  to  the 
public,  with  respect  to  the  history  of  property  in 
Ireland,  was  published  by  the  academy  at  a 
coat  of  100  /.  I mention  those  things,  wishing 
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tiiC  Committee  to  understand  how  difficult,  it  is 
for  us  to  carry  on  our  operations  when  every 
now  and  then  we  have  to  publish  works  of  suclt 
<r;-eat  cost.  The  annual  sum  available  for  that 
purpose  being  only  about  380 1-  a year. 

5048.  Are  there  any  particular  matters  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Committees,  which  you  would 
wish  to  bring  to  our  notice? — 1 have  touched 
upon  some  of  those  already,  but  the  five  working 
Committees  managing  the  departments  of  science, 
polite  literature,  antiquities,  the  library,  and  the 
publication  of  papers,  lately  reported  to  the 
council  at  large  upon  the  desiderata  in  their 
several  departments.  The  Committee  of  Science 
point  the  attention  of  the  council  to  the  fact  that 
science  might  be  greatly  advanced  in  Ireland,  if 
it  had  funds  at  its  disposal,  sufficient  to  enable  it 
to  procure  from  time  to  time  scientific  reports 
relating  to  Ireland,  such  as  tidal,  rnagnetical, 
or  metcorologicals  reports;  a member  of  the 
Committee  of  Science  is  at  present  in  the  room, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jellett,  and  from  him  the  Committee 
will  receive  any  further  information  upon  that 
topic  which  they  may  desire;  he  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  academy  in 
that  particular  department.  The  Committee  of 
Polite  Literature  call  the  attention  of  the  council 
to  the  fact,  that  the  body  of  Irish  manuscripts 
(of  which  I have  just  spoken),  arc  not  as  avail-  ' 
able  as  they  ought  to  he  in  consequeuce  of 
their  wanting  indexes  and  catalogues ; and  that 
a great  many  of  them  ought  to  be  printed  and 
published,  accompanied  by  translations ; and  they 
suggest  that  these  objects  might  he  attained  bjr 
the  permanent  employment  in  the  Academy,  of  a 
competent  person  acting  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  council.  They  notice  that  “ there 
are  very  few  persons  capable  of  rendering  assist- 
ance in  the  execution  of  such  a work,  as  a verna- 
cular knowledge  of  the  Irish  language,  and  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  Irish  manuscripts,  are 
qualifications  only  in  rare  instances  united  in  the 
same  individual.  The  committee,  therefore,  urge 
the  importance  of  making  prompt  and  energetic 
efforts  to  realise  the  project  which  they  have  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  the  council.”  That 
matter  has  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  in  a memorial  addressed 
to  the  Treasury.  Irish  scholars  regard  it  ns  a 
matter  of,  very  great  consequence  indeed  ; and, 
for  this  purpose,  a special  increase  of  the  funds  of 
the  Academy  to  the  amount  of  200  /.  a-year  was 
•asked,  in  order  that  gradually  the  very  important 

and  interesting  manuscripts  I have  already  given 
some  account  of,  might  be  published  with  trans- 
lations. In  favour  of  such  a project  it  might  he 
stated,  that  the  Government  has  already  recog- 
nised the  importance  of  these  collections  by  con- 
tributing towards  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  ma- 
nuscripts. I mentioned,  in  my  examination  on 
Monday,  two  or  three  instances  in  which  the 
Govermnent  had  so  contributed. 

5049.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  That  application 
was  for  200 1.  ? — For  an  increase  of  200/.  a-year 
for  that  purpose.  I think  it  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  anti- 
quities; as  Sir  William  Wilde,  a member  of  that 
committee  is  present,  and  will  be  able  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  that  department  of  the 
Academy  than  I can.  1 have  already  named  one 
requirement  of  the  library  committee.  They 
also  recommend  the  purchase  of  additional  jour- 
nals, the  completion  of  imperfect  sets,  and  the 
occasional  purchase  of  expensive  hooks.  The 
committee  of  publication  shortly  report,  “ That 


considerable  embarrassments  have  been  expe- 
rienced during  the  past  two  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  limited  funds  at  our  disposal  not  allow- 
ing an  adequate  expenditure,  either  on  printing 
or  illustrating  valuable  papers  read  before  the 
Academy.”  The  knowledge  that  our  funds 
available  for  the  purposes  of  printing  are  so  small 
really  operates  in  the  way  of  deterring  persons 
from  coming  forward  to  read  papers.  I do  not 
say  that  1 can  refer  to  particular  instances  t->  show 
that  papers  read  have  not  been  printed,  because 
we  have  not  the  means;  but  I certainly  know 
that  members  interested  in  the  working  of  the 
society  are  slow  to  bring  forward  papers,  when 
they  know  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding means  to  print  them. 

5050.  Chairman.]  Is  it  the  case,  that  occa- 
sionally at  your  evening  meetings,  there  are  no 
papers  to  be  read  ? — It  is  very  seldom  the  ease. 

• 5051.  If  it  has  happened,  has  it  happened  from 
the  causes  to  which  you  have  referred,  rather 
than  from  indisposition  on  the  part  of  members 
to  read  papers? — I should  say  it  was  from  the 
causes  I have  alluded  to.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
literary  and  scientific  activity  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy ; and  I think  if  we  were 
quite  sure  that  there  was  money  to  print  valu- 
able papers,  there  would  he  no  lack  of  sucli  papers 
read. 

5052.  Mr.  George .]  How  often  do  those  meet- 
ings take  place  ? — Twice  in  the  month  during 
eight  months  in  the  year,  with  the  exception  of 
the  holidays  at  Christmas.  There  are  14  meet- 
ings in  the  year. 

5053.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Have  any  in- 
stances come  within  your  knowledge  in  which 
antiquarian  or  scientific  papers  have  been  read 
by  members  of  your  society  in  this  country,  in- 
stead of  in  your  society,  owing  to  (he  difficulty 
of  getting  them  published  ? — I have  heard  such 
statements  ; hut  I have  never  been  able  to  obtain 
satisfactory  proof  of  papers  having  been  sent  away 
from  us  for  that  reason.  I think  it  very  likely  it 
has  happened,  but  I cannot  state  that  any  such 
case  has  occurred  within  my  own  knowledge. 

5054.  It  is  not  an  impossibility,  at  least,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  published? — 
Certainly  not. 

5055.  Is  any  statement  to  he  found  among  the 
reports  of  your  society  to  the  effect  that  such 
papers  have  been  read  in  this  country,  owing  to 
the  great  facilities  afforded  here  to  the  writers  for 
publication  ?— 1 have  heard  that  stated  by  mem- 
bers; there  is  nothing  to  that  effect  upon  our 
records. 

5056.  Is  not  it  an  injustice  to  Irish  talent,  thai 
it  should  appear  in  an  English  society  and  not. 
under  the  auspices  of  your  society  ? — It  is  a loss 
to  our  society,  and  diminishes  the  dignity  and 
usefulness  of  our  proceedings,  no  doubt. 

5057.  Chairman.]  Have  you  ever  heard  any 
complaints  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  cash 
accounts  of  the  Academy  are  kept  ? — I do  not 
think  I have.  They  are  kept  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  treasurer.  Dr.  Carson,  who  is  a 
very  careful  and  intelligent  treasurer. 

5058.  I find  this  statement  in  a letter  addressed 
to  me : “ It  Avould  he  agreeable  to  the  members 
of  the  Academy,  as  well  as  a wholesome  check 
upon  the  accountants,  were  the  receipts  and  pay- 
ments entered  in  the  cash-books  at  the  respective 
dates  of  receipt  and  payment.  This  has  not  been, 
and  is  not  now  the  practice.  There  is  always  a 
month  intervening  between  the  time  of  receipt 
and  payment  and  the  date  of  the  entries  in  the 
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cash  account ; and  if  there  exists  any  other  record 
of  these  transactions,  it  is  private  and  illegitimate.” 
How  far  do  von  subscribe  to  that  statement  ? — 
It  must  refer  to  some  particulars  with  which  I 
am  not  acquainted.  As  regards  the  accounts,  I 
am  only  cognisant  of  this  general  fact,  that  the 
accounts  are  audited  monthly. 

5059.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Is  there  any  com- 
mittee to  superintend  your  accounts? — Yes; 
there  is  the  Committee  of  Economy,  which  super- 
intends the  accounts,  orders  bills  to  be  paid,  and 
so  forth. 

5030.  Is  there  any  officer  of  the  Academy 
authorized  to  make  payments  without  the  sanction 
of  the  committee  ? — I think  it  very  likely  that  at 
times,  to  meet  the  pressure  of  a tradesman,  the 
assistant  secretary  might  advance  money,  count-  * 
ing  upon  an  indemnity  from  the  Committee  of 
Economy,  or  the  treasurer;  but  I have  never 
heard  of  any  complaint  of  irregularity  in  the 
matter  of  our  payments. 

5061.  Such  an  advance  would  come  under  the 
head,  perhaps,  of  petty  cash  ? — I am  not  myself 
very  conversant  with  the  mode  in  which  the  ac- 
counts are  kept ; but  as  they  arc  audited  monthly 
through  the  Audit  Office,  and  as  there  is  a Com- 
mittee of  Economy,  and  a very  accurate  trea- 
surer, I have  never  felt  any  uneasiness  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  our  accounts  are  kept. 

5062.  Mr.  George.~\  You  have  never  heard  any 
complaint,  either  from  the  Audit  Office  or  from 
your  own  Finance  Committee,  as  to  your  ac- 
counts ? — Ho ; I think  not ; at  least,  nothing  that 
remains  upon  my  mind  as  indicating  that  there 
had  been  any  irregularity. 

5063.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  The  audit  ac- 
counts are  open  to  the  examination  of  any  mem- 
ber, I presume  ? — They  are. 

5064.  Chairman .]  As  this  statement  comes 
from  Mr.  Hardinge,  of  the  Landed  Estates  Record 
Office,  Custom  House  Buildings,  and  is  officially 
addressed  to  me  as  chairman,  you  would,  pro- 
bably, think  it  worthy  of  attention  ? — Certainly. 
Lie  is  a gentleman  of  ability  and  intelligence ; 
and  I am  quite  sure  tha£  there  must  be  fact  upon 
which  any  statement  to  that  effect  is  founded,  if 
coming  from  him.  I ask  leave  to  hand  in  an 
abstract  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  for  10  years.  ( The  same 
was  handed  in. — Vide  Appendix.) 

5065.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  You  stated  that 
you  made  an  application  for  an  increased  annual 
grant  of  200  Z.  ?—  That  application  was  for  the 
•special  object  defined  in  the  application? — Yes. 

5066.  You  did  not  mean  it  to  be  understood 
that  if  that  were  granted,  you  would  be  able  to 
place  the  society  in  good  working  order  ? — By  no 
means ; that  application  was  made  because  we 
thought  the  question  was  urgent  with  respect  to 
our  having  additional  assistance  to-  make  our 
Irish  manuscripts  available  for  the  public  use. 

5067.  Mr.  George.']  Who  are  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  publication  of  the  Brehon  laws? 
— The  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Joseph  Napier,  the  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  the  Earl 
of  Dunraven,  Lord  Rosse,  Lord  Monteagle,  Sir 
Thomas  Larcom,  Rev.  Doctor  Robinson,  Dr. 
Petrie,  Dr.  Todd,  and  myself,  I bemg  the  Secre- 
tary. I may  perhaps  have  omitted  a name. 

5068.  There  has  been  a return  made  to  Parlia- 
ment, containing  full  information  as  to  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  printing  and  publication  of  the 
Brehon  laws  ? — Yes ; I have  in  my  hand  some  of 

0.69. 


the  proof  sheets  of  what  will  be  the  first  volume 
(. handing  them  to  the  Committee). 

5669.  I observe  that  upwards  of  300  pages 
have  been  printed? — Yes. 

5070.  What  proportion  is  that  first  volume  of 
the  entire  work  as  intended  to  be  published? — 
About  one  eighth  of  the  entire  ; the  volume,  a 
portion  which  you  have  in  your  baud,  is  the  first 
part  of  what,  is  called  the  “ Senchus  Mor,” 
a code  of  laws  compiled  in  the  time  of  St. 
Patrick. 

5071.  Have  you  any  idea  how  long  it  will  take 
to  complete  the  publication,  on  the  supposition 
that  funds  are  adequately  supplied  for  the  pur- 
pose ? — The  work  is  so  extremely  difficult,  that  I 
have  great  hesitation  in  making  an  estimate  of 
the  time  ; those  who  have  not  been  engaged  in 
the  work,  cannot  imagine  how  difficult  it  is. 

5072.  In  fact,  there  is  no  practical  impediment 
at  this  moment  to  the  work  proceeding  at  a fail- 
ordinary  rate,  provided  that  ordinary  funds  were 
supplied  for  the  purpose  ? — No. 

5073.  Has  there  been  any  deficiency  of  funds 
hitherto  in  carrying  out  the  publication  ?— No ; 
there  has  not  been  inasmuch  as  in  every  year  the 
Government  has  granted  more  money  than  the 
Commissioners  have  expended.  This  year  there 
was  no  estimate  sent  in.  Owing  to  the  death  of 
Professor  Curry  and  Dr.  O’Donovan,  our  pro- 
gress was  so  slow,  that  there  was  a balance  re- 
maining, enough  to  tide  us  over  this  year ; next 
year  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  a sum  into  the 
estimates. 

5074.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  Do  you  anticipate  that, 
you  will  be  able  to  secure  anybody  in  the  place 
of  Dr.  O’Donovan  and  Professor  Curry  ? — No 

erson  who  will  at  all  replace  either  of  them,  but 

have  heard  of  two  or  three  scholars  making 
very  considerable  progress  within  the  last  couple 
of  years  who,  I have  little  doubt,  will  be  able  to 
render  efficient  help. 

5075.  Mr.  George.]  How  much  more  do  you 
suppose  will  be  published  during  the  coming 
year  ? — As  in  the  case  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Memoir,  the  first  volume  being  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  bring  out  than  any  succeding  one ; I should 
say  that  one  volume  or  possibly  two  volumes 
might  be  brought  out  in  the  course  of  next  year. 

5076.  The  whole  will  be  in  how  many  volumes  ? 
— Eight  volumes. 

5077.  Mr.  Waldron.]  The  manuscripts  have 
been  copied  by  photo-zincography,  have  they 
not  ? — No ; they  were  printed  by  the  anastatic 
process. 

5078.  Were  not  a certain  number  of  facsimiles 
of  the  manuscripts  made  by  Dr.  O’Donovan 
and  Professor  O’Curry,  some  of  which  have  been 
deposited  in  public  libraries  and  elsewhere? — 
They  have  not  been  yet  issued;  they  are 
available  for  that  purpose,  but  they  will  not 
be  issued  as  long  as  the  work  of  the  commission 
is  in  an  incomplete  state. 

5079.  It  is  intended,  is  it  not,  to  deposit  in 
certain  public  libraries  those  facsimiles  of  trans- 
cripts made  by  those  eminent  Irish  scholars? — 
Yes. 

5080.  With  regard  to  those  manuscripts  towards 
the  purchase  of  which  the  Government  have  con- 
tributed ; I think  you  in  your  inaugural  address 
directed  the  attention  of  the  academy  to  the 
importance  of  bringing  in  the  aid  of  photozinco- 
graphy to  the  diffusion  of  Celtic  literature,  did 
you  not? — I did  recommend  such  a step;  I 
thought  as  Domesday  Book  had  been  reproduced 
in  that  way,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have 
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some  of  our  most  important  Irish  manuscripts 
photo-zincographed.  It  would  not  be  a very 
expensive  thing.  It  appears  from  a statement  of 
the  chief  officer  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
here.,  that  it  could  be  done  without  any  very 
great  outlay,  and  it  would  be  of  very  much  more 
value  to  scholars  to  have  facsimiles  of  ancient 
manuscripts  than  to  have  them  printed,  because 
the  manuscripts  themselves  are  full  of  abbrevia- 
tions, and  often  questions  arise  as  to  how  those 
abbreviations  are  to  be  lengthened.  If  you  send 
out  photo-zincographs  of  those  manuscripts,  the 
public  would  have  what  would  be  the  same  as 
the  original,  and  it  would  then  be  for  good 
scholars  and  competent  authorities  to  say  how 
the  words  were  to  be  read. 

5081.  They  find  at  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Office,  at  Southampton,  that  those  copies  by 
photo-zincography  can  be  produced  at  a very 
trifling  expense,  do  they  not? — I have  read  a, 
statement  from  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James  to  that 
effect. 

5082.  You  are  aware,  probably,  that  perfect 
facsimiles  of  Domesday  Book  of  some  of  the 
counties  have  been  sold  at  about  3s.  fid.  a 
volume  ? — I do  not  remember  the  price  exactly, 
but  I know  the  price  is  inconsiderable. 

5083.  Do  you  not  think,  seeing  that  the  Go- 
vernment has  already  expended  a considerable' 
sum  of  money  in  purchasing  those  manuscripts, 
that  it  would  be  a judiciou  outlay  on  their  part 
to  make  those  manuscripts  available  to  the  public 
by  publishing  facsimiles  of  them  by  photo-zinco- 
graphy?— I think  as  the  Government  has  gone 
to  the  expense  of  purchasing  them,  it  would  be 
a very  natural  further  use  of  money  to  make 
them  available  in  the  way  you  propose. 

5084.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  that 
process  could  be  successfully  practised  in  Ireland? 
— I have  no  doubt  it  could;  there  is  a well 
trained  and  intelligent  staff  at  Mountjoy,  where 
they  are  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  scientific  pro- 
cesses in  connexion  with  the  survey.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  electrotype  plates,  from  which  the 
Ordnance  maps  are  printed,  requires  a great  deal 
of  skill.  They  have  a most  accomplished  staff  of 
persons  there,  and  I am  perfectly  sure  it  could 
be  done  without  much  difficulty  and  with 
little  outlay.  Perhaps  I ought  not  to  express  an 
opinion  so  confidently,  but  I was  lately  in  com- 
munication with  the  head  of  the  department  in 
Ireland  with  respect  to  similar  matters,  and  I 
think  I should  not  compromise  him  by  saying 
that  he  would  be  quite  able  to  carry  out  work  of 
that  kind.  Whether  he  has  time  at  his  disposal, 
or  whether  he  has  sufficient  staff  to  carry  out  all 
the  details,  I could  not  say. 

5085.  You  have  seen,  probably,  the  results  of 
the  experiments  that  were  made  at  Mountjoy  in 
photo-zincography? — I did  not  know  that  the 
specimens  I saw  there  had  been  actually  executed 
at  Mountjoy. 

5086.  Your  opinion  is  (and,  perhaps,  you  can 
speak  for  the  Academy,  inasmuch  as  you  brought 
it  before  them  on  the  occasion  I refer  to),  that  it 
would  be  of  great  importance  that  many  of  those 
old  manuscripts  should  be  copied  by  this  process  ? 
— It  is  the  opinion  of  those  members  of  the 
Academy  who  take  the  most  interest  in  those 
pursuits,  that  it  would  be  desirable.  1 may  men- 
tion that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Irish 
scholars  in  existence,  Mr.  Stokes,  objected  very 
much  to  our  printing  the  text  of  the  Brehon  Laws 
as  we  have  done,  without  noticing  what  was  the 
original  condition  of  the  text,  that  is  to  say, 


without  noticing  how  far  the  original  words  were 
contracted.  He  considers  that  the  published 
volume  would  not  have  the  authority  that  it 
ought  to  have  in  consequence  of  the  orioinal 
abbreviations  not  being  noticed;  whereas,  if 
facsimiles  had  been  obtained  -by  photo- zinco- 
graphy, they  would  have  gone,  out  to  scholars, 
aud  would  have  been  perfectly  trustworthy  in 
every  matter  of  detail,  however  small. 

5087.  Chairman.']  Have  you  seen  the  Report 
upon  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  and  the  system  of  scientific  in- 
struction in  Ireland,  drawn  up  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  1862  ? — I have  a copy  of  it. 

5088.  Have  you  read  it  ? — Yes. 

5089.  Have  you  read  the  instructions,  upon 
which  that  report  was  based  ?— I never  saw  them 
till  to-day,  but  I have  read  them. 

5090.  Do  you  see  in  those  instructions  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ? 
— -No,  I do  not.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
originally  intended  that  any  inquiry  should  have 
been  conducted  into  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

5091.  But  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  is  referred 
to  in  that  Report,  is  not  it? — The  Royal  Irish 
Academy  is  referred  to  at  page  33*  of  this 
Report. 

5092.  At  page  124  of  that  Report,  is  a letter 
from  Captain  l)onnelIy  to  the  Right  Honourable 
C.  B.  Adderley,  in  which  are  these  words, 
“ I have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  a Trea- 
sury Commission  lias  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  Committee  of  Lectures,  the  Trea- 
sury Minute  for  which  I inclose;”  is  there  in  the 
Treasury  Minute  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy? — No;  hut  I see  a reference 
to  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  and,  very 
possibly,  there  may  have  been  a confusion  be- 
tween the  two;  the  Treasury  thinking  fit  to 
order  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy,  which  is  an  Academy  of 
Art,  confusion  perhaps  arose,  and  the  name  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  was  inserted  by  mis- 
take. 

5093.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  who  was 
summoned  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy to  give  evidence  before  that  Commission? 
— No  person  that  I am  aware  of.  This  report 
was  published  before  I,  or  any  officer  of  the 
Academy  knew  that  an  inquiry  had  been  held 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

5094.  You  never  had  any  communication  ad- 
dressed to  you  officially  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  that  this  inquiry  was  about  to 
take  place  ? — Certainly  not. 

5095.  Dr.  Haughton  was  examined  with  re- 
spect to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  before  the 
Commission,  was  he  not  ? — He  gave  some  inci- 
dental evidence  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy;  but  he  was  principally 
examined  with  reference  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 

5096.  Would  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  have 
accepted  that  evidence  of  Dr.  Haughton,  as  re- 
presenting the  opinions  of  your  body  ? — I stated 
on  Monday  that  1 did  not  agree  in  Dr.  Haughton’s 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy. 

5097.  Do  you  consider  that  Dr.  Haughton  was 
authorised  in  any  way  to  express  the  opinion  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ? — Certainly  not. 

5098.  There  was  a Commission  sitting  in  Dub- 

lin 
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lin  to  report  on  your  Academy  specially  as  stated 
in  Captain  Donelley’s  letter,  and  yet  no  commu- 
nication was  made  to  you  as  president,  or  to  your 
body,  of  the  sitting  of  that  Commission  ?• — That 
is  quite  true. 

501)9.  Do  you  agree  in  this  passage  at  page  33 : 
“ Some  advantage  would  be  gained  if  all  the 
Parliamentary  grants  in  aid  of  science  and  art  at 
Dublin  were  in  like  manner  included  in  the  esti- 
mate ot  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  were  paid 
through  its  medium,  inasmuch  as  they  would  then4 
be  annually  brought  under  consideration  in  one 
point  of  view,  and  the  council  of  the.  Royal  Dublin 
Society  would  have  an  opportunity  of  making  any 
representation  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  might  render  proper  in  reference  to  them ? 
— I do  not.  Immediately  after  that  report  was 
published,  I felt  so  strong  an  objection  to  that 
statement,  that  without  waiting  to  communicate 
with  the  council  of  the  Academy,  or  with  the 
Academy  at  large,  I conceived  that  it  was  my 
duty  as  President  of  the  Academy,  to  write  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  remonstrating,  and 
saying  that  I thought  such  an  arrangement  as 
that  would  give  great  dissatisfaction,  and  be  in- 
consistent with  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  That  letter  of  mine  was 
approved  of  by  the  Academy  at  a meeting  held 
very  shortly  after ; and  the  resolutions  which  I 
have  here  were  adopted,  protesting  against  the 
arrangements  recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners. 

5100.  Will  you  read  those  resolutions  ? — They 
are  to  this  effect:  I.  “That  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy regards  with  surprise  and  alarm  the  sugges- 
tion contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry  respecting  scientific  instruction  in  Ire- 
land, that  the  Academy  should  he  placed  under 
the  superintendence,  and  to  some  extent  under 
the  control,  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  II.  That  the  Commissioners  appointedby 
theTr  easurv  to  inquire  into  a number  of  scientific 
institutions,  including  this  Academy,  have  made 
the  above  recommendation  without  examining 
any  of  its  officers,  or  even  notifying  their  inten- 
tion of  taking  evidence  affecting  its  interests. 
III.  That,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  an  Academy  incorpo- 
rated as  this  is  by  Royal  Charter,  and  would  tend 
to  lower  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  public ; would 
be  destructive  of  the  independence  and  freedom 
of  action  of  the  gentlemen  by  whose  unpaid 
agency  the  work  of  the  Academy  is  in  a great 
measure  performed,  and  would  inevitably  lead  to 
misuncl  erst  and  ing  and  collision  between  bodies 
which  have  always  occupied,  and  ought  still  to 
occupy,  distinct  though  equally  important 
spheres  of  action.  In  fact,  the  objections  to  such 
an  arrangement  felt  by  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  are  such  as  would  be  felt  by 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  to  a 
proposal  to  submit  them  in  any  degree  to  the  con- 
i rot  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  IV.  That  the  Academy 
entirely  dissents  from  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  effect  that 
real  public  benefit  would  ensue  from  affiliation  of 
this  Academy  to  any  other  society.  V.  That  the 
only  other  reason  assigned  by  the  Commissioners 
u fn  ^nn0Ta^0n  wtnch  -would  thus  compromise 
the  honor  and  interests  of  an  important  national 
institution  is  an  alleged  official  convenience  of  the 
most  inconsiderable  kind.  VI.  That  the  Academy, 
tor  the  foregoing  reasons,  protests  against  the  pro- 
posed change.  VII.  That  copies  of  the  foregoing 
^0  69^°na  be  forwarded  to  his  Excellency  the 


Lord  Lieutenant,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
to  the  Committee  of  Council  for  the  department 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  to  all  the  Irish  Members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

. 3101.  I ou  altogether  repudiate  the  proposition 
in  the  strongest  manner  that  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  should  have  any  opportu- 
nity of  making  any  representation  upon  your 
society  ?— Yes,  we  thought  it  would  place  us  in 
a condition  of  subordination  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  It  would  not  only  be  competent  for 
them  to  report  upon  our  operations,  but  they 
would  have  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  so 
reporting. 

5102.  T on  think  that  it  such  a recommendation 
as  that  were  carried  out  there  would  be  an  open- 
ing for  perpetual  and  mischievous  interference? — 
I may  say  that  the  Academy  was  unanimously  of 
that  opinion. . 

5103.  Do  you  agree  also  in  this  portion  of  the 
report,  “ The  long-established  and  comprehensive 
character  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has 
already  made  it  to  some  extent  a point  of  union 
for  the  other  local  institutions  for  the  cultivation 
of  science  and  art;  and  when  its  constitution  shall 
have  been  strengthened,  and  its  means  of  instruc- 
tion enlarged  in  the  manner  we  have  recom- 
mended, this  tendency  to  approximate,  is  likely 
to  be  increased.”  Do  you  think  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  is  at  this  moment  a point  of  union 
for  the  other  local  institutions  for  the  cultivation 
of  science  and  art? — Certainly  not  in  the  sense 
indicated  in  that  report.  There  are  a great 
number  of  other  institutions,  scientific,  and  lite- 
rary, which  are  independent. 

5104.  The  next  passage  is  this.  “Real  public 
benefit  would  ensue  from  voluntary  affiliation  of 
this  kind,  even  if  it  did  not  go  beyond  a general 
recognition  of  the  precedence  due  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.”  Do  you  recognize  on  the  part 
of  your  Academy  that  any  precedence  is  due  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — Yes,  such  prece- 
dence as  is  due  to  it  on  account  of  its  being  an 
older  chartered  body,  but  not  precedence  in  in- 
tellectual rank.  We  claim  for  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  a higher  scientific  rank.  We  claim 
lor  the  Academy  the  same  position  in  the  list  of 
scientific  societies  in  Ireland  that  is  occupied  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  as  compared  with 
other  learned  societies  in  England. 

5105.  You  look  upon  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
as  containing  the  elite  of  Irish  science  ?— We  do 
not  recognize  in  that  sense  the  precedence  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or  any  other  Irish 
society. 

5106.  Apart  from  the  fact  of  your  not  having 
been  requested  to  attend  before  the  Commission, 
do  you  consider  that  the  Commission,  from  its 
composition,  was  a proper  commission  to  give  a 
perfectly  impartial  decision  upon  matters  affect- 
ing the  scientific  institutions  of  Dublin  ? — I feel 
some  hesitation  in  expressing  an  opinion  which 
bears  upon  the  fitness  of  individuals,  for  some  of 
whom  I entertain  the  highest  possible  respect, 
and  who  are  my  personal  friends;  but  I might 
say  certainly,  if  it  was  desired  to  constitute  a 
cqmmission  which  should  secure  public,  respect 
and  confidence,  and  to  which  duties  of  the  kind 
they  had  to  perform  should  be  entrusted,  it  ought 
to  have  comprised  persons  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  other 
scientific  and  literary  institutions.  They  were 
not  represented  in  any  way  upon  that  Commis- 
sion. 

5107.  Or  it  should  have  been  composed  of 
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members  who,  from  their  position,  might  be 
supposed  to  be  perfectly  impartial? — Certainly. 

5108.  Are  you  aware  that  a short  time  ago 
there  was  a Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Royal  Academy  in  this  country  ? — I remem- 
ber reading  in  the  newspapers  a statement  about 
the  appointment  of  that  Commission. 

5100.  If  half  of  that  Commission  had  been 
corauosed  of  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  it 
would  have  been  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as 
the  composition  of  this  Comnnnission ; would  it 
hot? — Yes,  it  would. 

5110.  Are  you  aware  that  no  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  was  upon  that.  Commission  ? — I 
remember  seeing  the  names  of  the  Commissioners; 
they  were  persons  holding  an  independent  posi- 
tion, and  highly  competent  to  conduct  the  in- 
quiry, from  their  knowledge  and  character. 

5111.  Entertaining  that  respect,  which  every 
person  must  entertain,  for  two  such  eminent 

Sersons  as  the  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  and  Sir 
Lichard  Griffith,  do  you  not  think  that  where  the 
status  and  position,  and  the  emoluments  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  were  likely  to  be  affected 
by  this  Report,  it  would  have  been  better,  upon 
the  whole,  if  two  other  names  had  been  substi- 
tuted for  those  two  persons,  who  were  actually 
connected  with  that  Institution  ? — I should  at  ail 
events  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would  have  been 
desirable  that  other  names  should  have  been 
added  of  persons  completely  independent.  Those 
are  both  men  possessing  great  knowledge  of 
persons  and  things  in  Ireland,  and  their  know- 
ledge might  have  been  made  very  available,  not- 
witnstan  fling  the  fact  of  their  being  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Royal  Dublin  {Society. 

5112.  I am  speaking  perfectly  abstractedly.  As 
far  as  public  opinion  goes,  do  not  you  think  that 
public  opinion  would  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  per- 
sons being  appointed  who  would  be  completely  im- 
partial upon  a matter  of  this  description  ? — In  the 
abstract,  I must  admit  that  the  public  would 
perhaps  be  better  satisfied  with  the  judgement  of 
persons  who  would  be  quite  independent,  but  I 
may  assert  that  the  intelligence  and  honesty  of 
those  two  gentlemen  would  be  disputed  by  none. 

5113.  Are  you  aware  that  the  witnesses  ex- 
amined before  that  Commission,  17  in  number, 
were  16  of  them  members  and  officers  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I have  not  classified  the 
witnesses  in  that  way,  but  I read  the  Report 
pretty  carefully,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  all 
the  witnesses  were  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  or  officers  of  it. 

5114.  Do  you  think  that  an  examination  con- 
ducted in  such  a way  as  that  is  likely  to  give  the 
public  an  opinion  of  its  impartiality  ?— I do  not 
t hink  it  was  a judicious  selection  of  witnesses. 

5115.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  public,  that  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  should  be  suppressed,  or  that  it 
should  be  amalgamated  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — Before  I answer  that  question  I should 
like  to  say,  that  my  power  of  giving  an  opinion 
upon  that  point  may  be  perhaps  limited  by  the 
fact,  that  I have  not  ever  been  a member  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  I have  not,  therefore, 
had  a,  practical  acquaintance  with  its  mode  of 
carrying  on  its  work ; but  having  premised  that, 
I am  ready  to  say  in  reply  to  the  question  that  I 
think  it  would  not  he  expedient  as  far  as  I am 
able  to  form  an  opinion  to  suppress  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  and  amalgamate  it  with  the 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

5116.  I presume  that  you  are  generally  ac- 


quainted with  the  working  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  and  with  the  working  of  tlie  Museam 
of  Irish  Industry? — Yes,  I have  as  full  an 
acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  as  an  outsider  lias  with  any  affairs 
of  the  kind.  My  father  was  a member  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  took  a very  active  interest 
in  its  affairs.  I have  a great  many  friends  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  of  course  I cannot 
help  looking  with  interest  to  matters  of  so  much 
consequence  to  the  public  as  the  relations  between 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry. 

5117.  Naturally,  as  taking  an  interest  in 
science,  you  are,  I presume,  pretty  well  acquained 
with  the  working  and  functions  of  the  Museumof 
Irish  Industry,  are  you  not? — Yes,  I have  a 
pretty  accurate  know  ledge  of  the  way  in  which 
its  work  is  done. 

5118.  Do  you  believe  that  whether  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
that  at  Jenny  n-stred,  or  whether  its  functions  be 
extended,  it  might  be  made  an  independent  insti- 
tution of  great  utility  to  Ireland? — Yes. 

5119.  Would  you  limit  the  ind  ustriai  instruction 
given  in  Ireland  merely  to  mining  and  agricul- 
ture ? —I  should  bo  sorry  to  see  it  so  limited 
because  I think  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  industry 
of  various  kinds  will  receive  a great  develop- 
ment in  Ireland ; I think  it  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  our  industry,  even  at  present,  is 
limited  to  mining  and  agriculture ; there  has  been 
a considerable  development  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  Ireland  in  different  departments,  not  to 
speak  of  the  flax  manufacture  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  there  arc  other  branches  of  industry 
which  are  not  inconsiderable  ; and  I think,  looking 
even  at  the  present,  to  say  nothing  of  hopes  for 
the  future,  it  would  be  very  desirable  indeed  that 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  industrial  college 
should  be  established  having  the  power  of  con- 
veying instruction  in  other  subjects  besides  agri- 
culture and  mining. 

5120.  Do  I gather  rightly  from  your  answer 
that  yon  would  advocate  the  extension  of  scientific 
instruction  to  what  I may  call  the  middle  classes 
in  Ireland? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be  very  bene- 
ficial indeed  to  the  country. 

5121.  As  they  have  already  general  education 
given  to  them  through  the  means  of  the  Queen’s 
colleges,  there  would  be  nothing  anomalous,  would 
there,  in  giving  to  the  same  classes  scientific 
education  ? — I think  not ; I think  political  econo- 
mists have  been  rather  mistaken  in  their  view  of 
withholding  education  of  that  kind  from  the  middle 
class,  and  in  saying  that  they  ought  to  be  left  to 
procure  it  at  their  own  expense. 

5122.  Do  you  think  that  providing  such  edu- 
cation by  the  State  would  in  any  way  interfere 
with  what  is  called  private  enterprise  ? — I think 
not.  There  is  very  little  private  enterprise  of 
that  kind,  and  it  would  be  a long  time  before 
an  industrial  school  or  a college,  such  as  you  are 
speaking  of,  would  interfere  with  private  teachers. 

5123.  The  fact  that  such  scientific  teaching 
was  given  with  the  stamp  of  Government  autho- 
rity would  naturally  cause  it  to  be  more  esteemed 
in  the  country,  would  it  not  ?— I think  a Govern- 
ment establishment  of  the  kind  ought  to  be 
managed  by  persons  of  a very  superior  order, 
who  would  give  a kind  of  instruction  which 
could  not  be  expected  from  ordinary  private 
teachers,  and  that  such  instruction  would  com- 
mand respect  and  have  authority. 

5124.  Do  you  agree  in  the  correctness  of  this 

description 
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description  of  the  museum  of  Irish  Industry,  that  finite  responsibility  fixed  upon  the  persons  w!,o  Rev.  Dr. 
it  is  a public  institution,  supported  wholly  by  have  the  power  in  their  hands.  After  an  exp..-  C.  Grave's, 

public  funds,  solely  for  the  use  of  the  public,  ricnec,  reaching  over  the  whole  of  the  country,  d.d. 

directed  by  a permanent  scientific  head,  imnie-  the  conclusion  to  which  i came  was,  that  c-m-  

fliately  responsible  to  Government,,  and  adminis-  mittees  of  this  kind  did  not,  in  general,  work  3 June 

tered  exclusively  by  scientific  men  selected  on  efficiently;  that  it  was  often  difficult  even  to  * • 804. 

grounds  ol  fitness? — That  seems  to  me  to  repre-  obtain  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
sent  the  facts.  5131.  The  attendance  is  irregular  a:vl  the 

5125.  As  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  do  you  responsibility  divided  ? — Yes. 

agree  in  this  description  of  it;  it  is  composed  of  a 5132.  And  the  result  of  it  is,  i presume,  riiat 
number  of  subscribing  members,  and  is  couse-  the  management  of  those  schools  falls  into  the 

qucntly  a private  body,  the  members  of  which  bauds  of  the  secretary,  who  either  become?  the 

must  necessarily  have  some  preferential  privileges  chief  manager  of  the  whole  affair  or  else  the  whole 

to  the  possible  detriment  of  the  public.  It.  is  thing  becomes  a mere  matter  of  routine  ?-  That 

directed  by  a council,  whose  members  are  flue-  is,  in  a rough  way,  a true  statement,  of  the  result, 

tuating,  and  have  no  individual  responsibility,  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  I am  speaking  of 

and  it  is  administered  by  committees  of  the  same  committees  constituted  in  a particular  way,  where 

nature  as  the  council ; do  you  consider  that  is  a they  have  upon  them  a large  number  of  persons, 
fair  and  proper  description  of  the  constitution  of  those  persons  of  high  station,  with  a great  many 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — Yes:  I believe  that  other  important  functions  to  attend  to,  in  fact, 
truly  represents  its  nature.  with  whom*  this  work  is  only  to  be  a kind  of  by- 

5126.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  transfer  of  work  and  not  their  regular  employment.  ‘W’hat,- 

cuucational  functions  from  the  Government  to  a ever  they  do  in  it  they  are  to  be  thanked  for 
body  of  gentlemen,  like  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  doing,  and  be  judged  hardly  if  they  attend 

would  be  such  a reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  day,  irregularly,  or  fail  to"  transact  their  business  with 

as  if  the  functions  of  the  National  Education  extreme  diligence.  It  is  a bad  system,  attempting 

Board  were  given  back  again  to  the  Kildare-place  to  govern  educational  bodies  by  committees  of 

Society? — I think  there  is  an  analogy  between  volunteers. 

the  two  cases.  They  are  both  cases  where  edu-  5133.  You  think  that  any  educational  cstablish- 
cational  functions  are  undertaken  by  individuals  incut  supported  at  the  public  expense  ought  net 
or  a society  who  are  not  strictly  responsible  ; in  to  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a coin- 
that  consists  the  analogy.  mittce  of  amateurs? — That  is  my  opinion. 

5127.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.']  Is  that  the  only  5134.  Has  not  the  composition  of  such  c- un- 

analogy,  in  your  opinion  ? — That  is  the  leading  mittees  very  often  a reference  to  the  social  status 
analogy,  that  it  is  a case  of  committing  instruc-  of  the  individual  rather  than  his  qualifications  for 
tional  functions  to  persons  who  are  not  directly  the  work? — Yes,  in  two  ways: — a great  many  of 
responsible  to  the  Government.  I would  also  those  committees  include  in  them  a number  of 
notice  that  it  includes  the  notion  of  committing  distinguished  persons,  who  are  made  ex  officio 
instructional  functions  to  a body  in  the  nature  of  members  merely  because  they  hold  a high  official 
a committee.  status.  And  where  committees  have  to  fie  chosen 

5128.  Have  you  ever  found  any  difficulty  in  I think  it  very  likely  that  regard  would  often 
obtaining  competent  persons  for  your  own  com-  be  paid  to  what  may  he  called  respectability,  and 
mittees  ? — Our  council,  as  I stated  on  Monday,  dignified  position. 

consists  of  21  persons,  divided  into  three  com-  5135.  If  scientific  education  was  to  he  en- 
mittecs.  In  the  department  of  science,  we  never  trusted  to  a private  body  at  all,  I dare  say 
have  had  any  difficulty  in  filling  our  list  with  you  think  your  own  body  the  Royal  Irish 
highly  competent  persons ; but  in  the  depart-  Academy  would  be  the  most  proper  body  to  be 
ments  of  polite  literature  and  antiquities  we  entrusted  with  such  education  as  being  composed 
do  not  always  find  it  so  easy  to  obtain  men  of  of  thereof  the  scientific  world  in  Ireland  ? — 
learning,  who  could  afford  to  give  the  time  neces-  I think  it  is  composed  of  the  elite  of  scientific 
sary  to  enable  them  to  transact  the  business  effi-  men  in  Ireland,  and  our  Committee  of  Science  as 
ciently.  at  present  constituted  would  be  perhaps  as 

5129.  Chairman.]  You  have  been  connected,  efficient  a Committee  in  point  of  ability  as  could 

have  you  not,  with  the  Endowed  Schools  Com-  be  found  to  direct  a system  of  public  scientific 
mission? — Yes;  I was  a member  of  the  Com-  instruction  whether  abstract  or  in  connection  with 
mission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Endowed  Schools  in  Art  and  manufactures;  our  Committee  at  present 
Ireland.  consists  of  Dr.  Salmon,  Mr.  Jellett,  Dr.  Haugh- 

5130.  What  opinion  have  you  of  the  conduct  ton,  Professor  Beete  Jukes,  Mr.  Sullivan,  Dr. 

of  such  schools  by  amateur  bodies  as  a general  M‘ Donnell,  and  Dr.  Smith,  the  two  latter  gentle- 
rule  ; are  they  well  conducted? — I joined  in  a men  representing  biological  science  in  that  Corn- 
report  which  expressed  very  strong  opinions  mittee.  These  are  persons  of  the  very  highest 
against  the  management  of  schools  by  what  scientific  eminence,  and  so  far  as  ability  goes  are 
you,  perhaps,  correctly  call  amateur  committees ; perfectly  well  fitted  for  such  functions  as  you  are 
that  is  to  say,  committees  consisting,  for  the  most  speaking  of ; but.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  an 
part,  of  very  distinguished  persons,  persons  advantageous  thing  to  appoint  such  a Committee 
holding  high  positions  in  society,  having  official  as  that  to  direct  a public  system  of  scientific  in- 
functions, bishops,  judges,  and  so  on.  It  is  ob-  struction  applied  to  the  arts  of  the  country, 
vious  that  where  committees  are  formed  of  a large  5136.  Even  with  all  the  advantages  of  this 

number  of  such  persons;  many  of  them  can  rarely,  highly  constituted  Committee  as  regards  their 
if  ever,  attend ; they  can  have  no  continuous  and  scientific  attainments  you  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  business  that  is  to  that  you  would  not  entrust  the  scientific  education 
be  transacted;  they  must  attend  irregularly,  and  of  the  country  to  them,  provided  even  that  they 
the  effect  of  that  is  certainly  injurious.  Then,  were  willing  to  accept  it? — Itbeingscientificin- 
agam,  as  the  number  of  members  of  these  com-  struction  paid  for  by  the  State,  it  would  be  a much 
mittees  is  generally  large,  there  is  a want  of  de-  more  beneficial  thing  in  such  a case  to  appoint  a 

^>9.  - N N 4 competent 
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competent  person  who  should  he  paid  by,  and 
who  should  be  directly  responsible  to  the  State. 
I think  the  amateur  and  volunteer  principle  is 
not  the  right  one  to  apply  in  cases  ol  this  cha- 
racter. 

5137.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  m 
the  circumstances'  of  Ireland,  which  renders  it 
expedient  that  the  technical  and  scientific  in- 
struction given  in  that  country  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  should  be  entrusted  to  a body  of  pri- 
vate gentlemen  rather  than  to  a public  scientific 
institution,  as  is  the  case  in  England  ?— What  I 
have  said  already  amounts  to  an  expression  of  my 
opinion  against  entrusting  the  scientific  education 
of  the  country  to  a body  of  private  gentlemen. 

5138.  You'  think  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  state  of  Ireland  to  render  the  transfer  of 
scientific  education  to  such  a body  expedient? — 
I do  not  think  there  is. 

5139.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  should  be  relieved  of  those 
educational  functions  for  the  management  of 
•which  it  is  not  specially  adapted? — Of  course  I 
would  say  it  ought  to  be  relieved  of  those  func- 
tions for  the  performance  of  which  it  was  not 
adapted. 

5140.  I presume  that  you  would  say  that  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  is  specially  adapted  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a Veterinary 
School,  and  that  an  agricultural  chemist  should 
also  be  attached  to  it,  would  you  think  that  those 
two  departments  might  be  legitimately  comprised 
in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Yes ; I have 
always  regarded  agriculture  as  the  primary  object 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and,  therefore,  I 
should  say  that  the  connexion  with  it  of  a pro- 
fessorship of  that,  kind  would  be  natural  and 
right.  1 do  not  see  how  that  work  could  be 
better  done  or  under  belter  superintendence.  So 
also  with  respect  to  an  agricultural  chemist,  the 
society  would  be  able  to  superintend  that  kind  of 
work  perfectly  well. 

5141.  Are  you  of  this  opinion,  that  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry have  the  same  scope,  namely,  the  promotion 
of  industrial  education,  but  that  they  should  carry 
out  those  functions  iu  different  ways,  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  by  means  of  its  agricultural  ex- 
hibitions, its  exhibitions  of  manufactures,  its 
schools  of  art,  its  library,  its  museum,  and  its 
Botanical  Gardens,  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry, by  systematic  teaching  and  special  tech- 
nical instruction  ? — Looking  at  it  from  without,  I 
think  such  a distribution  of  work  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  both  Institutions.  I think  at  pre- 
sent the  Royal  Dublin  Society  aims  at  too  much. 
It  has  done  a great  deal ; it  has  gained  a great 
deal  of  reputation  by  its  labours  in  different  de- 
partments, but  I think  of  late  we  have  seen  that 
its  field  of  labour  has  been  extended  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  it  scarcely  possible  for  it  to 
cultivate  the  whole  of  that  field  with  equal  suc- 
cess. It  is  to  that,  I think,  we  must  ascribe  the 
fact  that  other  societies  have  been,  as  it  were, 
detaching  themselves  from  it,  and  taking  sepa- 
rate existence.  If  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
labour  was  confined  to  the  departments  you  have 
spoken  of,  it  would  have  as  much  to  do  as  1 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  society  to 
do  well,  and  it  would  not  in  any  way  diminish 
its  dignity  if  it  handed  over  the  purely  educa- 
tional department  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry. 

_ 5142.  You  do  not  think  it  would  lose  anything 
either  in  dignity  or  utility  if  it  were  freed  from 


duties  for  the  discharge  of  which  it  is  not  specially 
adapted? — I do  not  think  it  would. 

5143.  Mr.  George.]  Do  you.  mean  to  express 
an  opinion  yourself  that  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  is  not  specially  adapted  to  perform  edu- 
cational functions  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  specially 
adapted  to  perform  educational  functions;  it  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  performance  of  other 
functions. 

5144.  Chairman.']  Do  you  approve  of  the 
system  of  provincial  lectures  ? — I think  in  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland  it  would  be  inex- 
pedient. to  discontinue  all  provincial  lectures. 

5145.  You  would  continue  them  for  the  pre- 
sent?— I would  continue  them  for  the  present. 

514(5.  Do  you  think  they  prepare  the  way  for 
the  r eneral  introduction  throughout  Ireland  of 
science  schools  ? — I do ; I think  there  are  many 
places  in  'Ireland  where  we  could  not  at  all,  in  the 
present  state  of  education,  expect  to  have  scientific 
schools  s.et  up,  unless  such  a stimulus  was  given 
by  lectures  conveying  to  the  population  in  those 
places  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  scientific 
instruction. 

5147.  You  think  that  they  would  prepare  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  science  schools ; do 
you  think  the  Museum  of  - Irish  Industry  would 
he  the  means  of  furnishing  competent  masters 
for  such  schools? — It  ought  to  be.  I assume 
that  those  scientific  schools  throughout  the 
country  would  be  very  subordinate  institutions, 
in  which  no  attempt  would  he  made  to  impart 
instruction  of  that  high  class  that  would  be  given 
in  the  central  school  in  Dublin;  and  if  the  in- 
struction in  the  central  school  was  of  that  high 
class,  of  course  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
would  furnish  instructors  able  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  science  schools ; but  I doubt  whether,  for 
a long  time,  there  would  be  remuneration  for 
teachers  of  science  schools  depending  upon  those 
schools  solely  for  their  livelihood. 

514S.  The  mere  payment  from  the  results 
would  not  be  sufficient? — I speak  with  hesitation, 
because,  of  course,  my  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  country  towns  must  be  limited,  but  I 
think  there  are  not  many  country  towns  where  it 
would  be  possible  to  work  science  schools  upon 
the  system  of  payment  by  results. 

5149.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
obtain,  with  the  prospects  of  payment  by  nr<*ans 
of  results  alone,  persons  who  would  devote  a suf- 
ficient amount  of  their  time  to  become  teachers 
under  the  science  system  ? — I do  not. 

5150.  With  regard  to  lectures  in  general,  are 

you  of  opinion  that  lectures  ought  to  be  free,  or 
that  they  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  a slight 
fee?— I.  think  that  courses  of  systematic  lectures 
ought,  to  be  accompanied  by  .a  fee — -a  moderate 
one,  so  that  they  should  be  quite  within  the  reach 
of  persons  of  the  middle  and  humbler  classes.  A 
few  popular  lectures,  to  which  admission  is  gra- 
tuitous (I  do  not  think  there  need  be  any  very 
great  number)  tend  to  inspire  a taste  for  scientific 
instruction,  and  then  those  who  are  in  earnest, 
and  wish  to  obtain  solid  acquirements,  will  enter 
upon  the  course  of  systematic  instruction,  and  agam 
if  they  are  in  earnest  they  will  be  willing  to  pay 
something  for  it.  . 

5151.  You  do  not  object,  I presume,  to  the 
delivery  of  courses  of  popular  lectures,  so  long 
as  the  professors  give  those  lectures  as  their  own. 
voluntary  act? — I have  not  distinctly  contem- 
plated that  part  of  the  arrangement;  but  I may 
mention  that  in  our  university  professors  occa- 
sionally commence  a course  with  a prelection. 
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which  is  open  to  the  public;  in  which  a general 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  to  be  given 
in  the  systematic  course  is  set  out ; then  follows 
the  systematic  instruction.  I think  the  same 
system  is  in  existence  in  Dublin  ; that  is  to  say. 
the  popular  lectures  given  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  have  been  intended  to  be  the  prelude  to 
the  systematic  courses  given  in  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry. 

5152.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  all  systematic 
instruction  followed  by  examination  and  prizes, 
or  certificates  of  competency,  should  be  given 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  one  officer 
responsible  to  Government  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  system,  under  similar  arrangements^  to  those 
which  exist  at  the  present  moment  in  J ermyn- 
street  ? — I would  rather  not  answer  a question  so 
very  definit  e as  that;  for  instance,  that  the  instruc- 
tion should  be  “ under  one  officer,”  or  that  the  ar- 
rangements should  be  exactly  similar  to  those  ex- 
isting in  Jermyn-street,  with  which  I am  not 
perfectly  acquainted ; as  to  those  points  I may 
make  some  reserve : but  generally  I think  that  the 
system  of  examination,  and  so  forth,  should  be 
under  a Government  officer,  or  officers  paid  by 
Government,  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
Government. 

5153.  Sir  Edu  ard  Grogan.]  I think  you  stated 
that  you  were  not  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — I am  not. 

5154.  Are  you  aware  of  the  details  of  the 
management,  or  how  the  work  is  done  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I think  I could  answer 
most  ordinary  questions  you  would  put  to  me 
with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the  business  is 
done. 

5155.  Do  you  know  generally  who  compose  the 
Committees  who  superintend  the  different  branches 
of  the  works? — I have  read  over  their  names, 
and  I know  that  they  are  active,  intelligent,  well 
informed  gentlemen. 

5156.  They  are  well  informed  upon  the  subjects 
which  they  were  appointed  to  superintend? — 
Yes,  I should  say  so ; I believe  the  committees 
are  as  well  selected  as  they  could  be. 

5157.  Would  you  say  that  the  gentlemen  who 
sit  on  these  committees  are,  in  those  respective 
walks  of  science,  as  eminent  as  any  gentleman  to 
be  found  elsewhere  ? — I would  hardly  go  so  far 
as  that,  because,  to  say  that  the  88  persons  form- 
ing those  committees  were  all  of  such  eminence 
as  that  would  be  a little  too  strong ; but,  I be- 
lieve, .they  are  respectable  and  efficient  com- 
mittees. 

5158.  Would  you  say  that  half  the  number 
were  as  efficient  in  the  several  branches  of  science 
to  which  they  devote  themselves  as  any  gentle- 
man to  be  found  elsewhere? — Yes;  I should 
say  so. 

5159.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  there 
have  been  lectures  habitually  delivered  under  the 
superintendence  and  control  of  those  different 
committees  in  the  premises  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — I am. 

. 5160.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  of  those 
lectures  yourself? — I have. 

5161.  Did  you  consider  the  lectures  so  de- 
livered were  good,  and  well  calculated  to  afford 
instruction  to  the  public? — Yes;  I thought  the 
lectures  I attended  were  good.  I have  not  attended 
many  lately.  I do  not  think  I have  attended 
any  since  the  constitution  of  the  present  lecture 
committee,  but  as  a boy  (when,  perhaps,  I was 
not  a good  judge  of  a lecture)  I used  to  attend 
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the  popular  lectures  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
with  a great  deal  of  pleasure. 

5162.  And  profit  also? — And  profit  also,  I am 
sure ; giving  me  an  impulse  in  certain  studies. 

5163.  Does  your  recollection  enable  you  to  say 
whether  the  theatre  on  those  occasions  was  well 
attended  or  not? — Some  lectures  were  very  well 
attended  indeed.  I remember,  for  instance,  the 
lectures  given  by  Sir  Charles  Giesecke,  30  years 
ago,  upon  the  subject  of  Greenland,  were  at- 
tended so  numerously  that  the  lecture-room  was 
always  crowded  to  excess. 

5164.  He  was  professor  of  mineralogy,  was  he 
not? — Yes. 

5165.  Those  lectures  were  so  extremely  popu- 
lar that  his  course  of  lectures  were  peculiarly 
well  attended  ?— They  were.  They  were  of  a 
popular  character,  describing  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Greenlanders,  and  giving  an  account 
of  his  own  residence  among  them. 

5166.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  the 
students  of  Trinity  College  occasionally  attend 
the  lectures  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  because  they  find  they  get  more 
practical  instruction  there  in  mineralogy  and 
metallurgy,  and  kindred  branches ; is  that  within 
your  knowledge  ? — It  is  not  within  my  know- 
ledge : but  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be 
a particular  department  of  instruction  in  which 
one  school  would  have  an  advantage  over  the 
other;  but  I should  doubt  whether,  on  the  whole, 
our  students  would  not  get  as  good  instruction  in 
Trinity  College.  If  they  learnt  better  at  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  what  they  had  to  learn 
with  respect  to  the  smelting  of  metals,  perhaps 
they  would  learn  some  other  branches  better 
in  Trinity  College. 

5167.  I do  not  put  the  two  institutions  in  con- 
petition  one  with  the  other,  but  I merely  mention 
that  it  has  been  proved  that  the  students  of 
Trinity  College  frequent  the  lectures  given  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society.  Of  course  they  would 
attend  them  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  their 
studies ; if  they  so  attended  them,  it  cannot  be 
said,  can  it,  that  those  lectures  were  altogether 
useless,  or  inapposite  in  the  way  of  education  ? — 
Certainly  not.  I have  always  heard  that  the 
lectures,  generally  speaking,  are  efficient,  and  as 
well  attended  as  could  be  expected. 

5168.  Have  auy  instances  ever  come  under 
your  knowledge  of  gentlemen  having  been  first 
stimulated  to  enter  upon  scientific  pursuits  from 
those  lectures  ? — I cannot  say  that  any  such  in- 
stances have  come  under  my  own  knowledge. 

5169.  Ax-e  you  well  acquainted  with  the  ar- 
rangements connected  with  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  ? — Y es,  tolerably  well.  I have  read  what 
is  contained  in  this  report,  which  gives  an  account 
of  the  working  of  it ; and  I have  visited  the  in- 
stitution myself,  and  have  attended  some  lectures 
delivered  there.  I have  attended  lectures  given 
by  Professor. J ukes  on  physical  geography. 

5170.  Of  much  the  same  chai-acter,  I presume, 
as  those  given  in  the  other  institution  ? — Yes ; but 
I doubt  whether  there  is  any  other  person  in  Dub- 
lin who  would  lecture  upon  physical  geography 
so  well  as  Professor  Jukes. 

5171.  Did  you  ever  attend  any  of  the  lectures 
delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  society  on  mine- 
ralogy, by  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  when  he  was  pro- 
fessor ? — No. 

5172.  Did  the  fact  ever  reach  your  knowledge 
that  some  of  the  most  extensive  and  successful 
mining  enterprises  in  Ireland  originated  from  his 
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ectures  ? — It  never  came  under  my  knowledge, 
but  I am  quite  prepared  to  believe  it. 

5173.  If  it  be  the  fact  that  the  students  of 
Trinity  College  occasionally  attend  the  lectures 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  their  own  studies, 
and  helping  them  forward  in  the  course  they  have 
to  follow  in  Trinity  College,  have  you  any  doubt 
of  the  capability  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to 
give  education?— I do  not  doubt  that  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  has  been  an  agency  very  useful 
indeed,  in  imparting  education  and  superintend- 
ing lectures.  The  only  question  I would  raise  is 
whether  the  society  is  the  best  kind  of  organiza- 
tion for  superintending  a system  of  the  kind.  I 
have  expressed  my  opinion  (let  it  go  for  what  it 
is  worth),  as  being  unfavorable,  on  the  whole, 
and  in  the  long-run,  to  that  kind  of  agency. 

51 74.  You  have  no  doubt  yourself  that  they 
have  done  good  and  are  capable  of  doing  good  ? 
— I have  no  doubt  at  all  of  it,  as  I am  sure 
that  voluntary  agency  in  all  departments  of 
education  has  done  a great  deal  of  good ; and 
yet  that  voluntary  agency  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  bringing  it  under  control,  systematising 
it,  and  giving  it  those  advantages  which  a State 
system  of  instruction  can  alone  command. 

’ 5175.  The  Chairman  asked  you  whether  in 
your  opinion  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was 
specially  adapted  for  educational  functions  in 
Ireland,  and  you  said  that  you  did  not  think  it 
was? — I did. 

5176.  Did  you  mean  your  answer  to  convey 
not  that  it  is  not  capable  of  giving  scientific  in- 
struction, but  that  in  your  opinion  there  might  be 
better  machinery  ? — Yes ; I think  it  has  been  an 
instrument  of  diffusing  a great  deal  of  excellent 
instruction,  but  I think  it  is  not  the  best  machi- 
nery that  could  be  devised  for  administering  the 
Government  money  in  the  working  of  a national 
system  of  instruction. 

5177.  You  come  to  that  conclusion  on  general 
principles  ? — Yes. 

5178.  Not  from  any  special  knowledge  of  the 
two  institutions? — I cannot  say  not  from  any 
special  knowledge  of  the  two  institutions,  be- 
cause I have  endeavoured  to  inform  myself  as  to 
their  working ; but  it  is  mainly  because  I think  an 
institution  like  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  not  a 

- good  organization  or  mechanism  for  such  a pur- 
pose; it  is  rather  for  that  reason  than  because  I 
think  there  has  been  any  want  of  skill  or  energy 
or  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  that  I have  expressed  the 
opinion  I entertain. 

5179.  Is  not  the  success  of  scientific  edu- 
cation in  any  branch  dependent  mainly  upon  the 
ability  and  the  conscientiousness  of  the  professor 
who  teaches  it? — Yes,  mainly  so ; but  that  pro- 
fessor must  work  under  superintendence  in 
general. 

5180.  You  have  already  stated  that  as  far  as 
your  knowledge  goes  the  moiety  of  the  gentlemen 
who  compose  the  several  committees  superin- 
tending the  Departments  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  hold  as  high  a position  in  their  several 
walks  of  science  as  any  other  men  who  could  be 
found? — Yes. 

5181.  If  the  professors  individually  be  of  equal 
merit  and  of  equal  conscientiousness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  ought  not  this  education  to  be 
th  e same  ? — There  would  be  just  the  same  difference 
between  that  system  and  the  system  that  I recom- 
mend as  there  is  between  an  army  of  volunteers 


who  are  not  officered  by  military  men  and  an 
army  of  regulars. 

5182.  You  would  prefer  that  the  system  should 
be  under  central  control  ? — 1 would  ; I think 
that  the  vigour  of  the  work,  and  the  honesty  with 
which  it  is  done,  is  insured  very  much  by  that 
kind  of  government. 

5183.  You  are  in  favour  of  centralizing  in  that 
respect? — 1 am. 

5184.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  very 
fact  of  the  class  of  gentlemen  to  whom  we  have 
alluded,  going  so  earnestly  and  heartily  into  this 
work,  shows  their  sense  of  the  value  of  the  work 
they  are  engaged  upon  ? — Certainly.  When 
those  gentlemen  commenced  this  work  it  had  to 
be  done  through  them  or  not  done  at  all : they 
threw  themselves  into  the  work ; they  were  men 
of  intelligence  and  public  spirit,  and  they  took  it 
up  with  vigour ; and  I could  imagine,  even  though 
they  were  almost  half  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
better  to  originate  another  instrumentality,  yet 
they  would  feel  an  unwillingness  to  part  with 
functions  in  which  they  had  taken  a great  interest, 
and  which  were  honourable  to  them. 

5185.  Does  not  such  an  organization  as  that  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  tend  to  bring  such 
agency  to  bear  upon  the  promotion  of  the  progress 
of  science  and  literature  that  no  Government  aid 
or  money  can  command? — Yes;  I think  unless 
there  be  some  amount  of  voluntary  agency,  insti- 
tutions will  languish  ; but  I still  think  that  volun- 
tary agency,  without  control,  and  subordination, 
and  definite  responsibility,  will  not  produce  the 
best  results. 

5186.  How  can  there  be  any  responsibility 
more  stringent,  more  important,  or  more  valuable 
than  that  of  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty 
undertaken;  will  any  Government  rules  equal 
that  ? — It  is  the  highest  possible  motive ; but  you 
have  to  take  men  as  you  find  them  ; and  if  gen- 
tlemen have  a great  many  other  things  to  do,  if 
they  are,  as  the  Chairman  described  them,  merely 
amateur  committees,  it  is  not  possible  to  expect 
from  them  that  continuous  systematic  devotion  to 
public  duty  which  can  be  given  by  a person 
whose  business  it  is,  and  who  has  no  other  busi- 
ness to  interfere  with  it. 

5187.  As  far  as  you  know,  has  any  default,  or 
neglect,  or  inattention  occurred  on  the  part  of 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  those  committees 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — No. 

5188.  Then,  why  should  we  assume  that  any 
other  engagements  have  interfered,  or  would  be 
likely  to  interfere,  with  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties  ? — I never  said  that  any  engagement 
had  interfered  with  the  discharge  of  their  duties ; 
I do  not  impute  any  neglect  of  their  duties  to 
any  of  those  gentlemen ; but,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  you  have  more  reason,  in  the  long-run, 
to  expect  a continuous  systematic  attention  to 
public  duties  from  persons  paid  for  doing  them, 
and  who  have  not  any  other  regular  avocations. 

5189.  I understand  you  to  make  that  obser- 
vation on  general  principles  only  ? — Quite  so. 

5190.  You  recognise  the  full  value  of  indi- 
vidual exertion  in  the  promotion  of  education  in 
any  branch  of  science  ?— I do. 

5191.  Is  there  anything  of  that  kind  connected 
with  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry?— I think 
there  always  is  in  any  healthful  educational  insti- 
tution, a vast  amount  of  voluntary  action.  A 
school  will  always  be  a bad  school  no  matter  what 
is  taught  in  it,  unless  the  teachers  are  teaching 
from  a high  sense  of  duty,  and  from  feeling  a 
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great  interest  in  the  subject  in  which  they  are 
employed  to  give  instruction ; I think  in  every 
good  school  there  is  a vast  amount  of  voluntary 
agency,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  organization 
of  the  school,  and  whether  the  teachers  are  paid 
or  not. 

5192.  But,  admitting  the  mental  qualifications, 
and  die  power  of  teaching  in  the  professors,  and 
the  conscientiousness  of  the  professors  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  to  be  equal,  is  there  not 
wanting  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  that 
independent  and  voluntary  exertion,  the  value  of 
which  you  willingly  recognise  ? — I do  not  know 
that  there  is : I have  never  heard  that  there  was 
any  want  of  activity  and  life  in  the  J ermyn-street 
institution,  for  instance. 

5193.  I am  not  saying  that  there  is;  I only 
ask  you  if  that  private  and  amateur  sympathy 
and  exertion  which  prevails  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  exists  in  any  shape  whatever  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Irish  Industry  ? — The  amateur  element 
does  not  enter  into  it  at  all. 

5194.  When  the  word  “amateur”  was  used  by 
the  Chairman,  and,  I might  say,  adopted  by  you, 
did  I understand  you  to  attach  to  that  word  the 
meaning  of  want  of  thorough  mastery  of  the 
subject,  or  want  of  competency  ? — Not  at  all. 

5195.  You  only  meant  voluntary  exertion  ? — 
Yes,  that  the  person  feels  that  he  is  free  to  work 
or  not  to  work,  that  it  is  according  to  his  pleasure 
or  convenience. 

5196.  You  did  not  mean  to  disparage  in  the 
slightest  way,  either  the  ability  or  the  knowledge 
of  the  individuals  in  that  position  ? — Not  at  all. 

5197.  We  have  the  fact  that  a large  body  of 
the  gentlemen  constituting  the  committees  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  are  amateurs  in  the  sense 
in  which  you  use  the  term,  and  that  their  scien- 
tific qualifications  fitting  them  to  discharge  the 
duties  which  they  undertake  are  undisputed; 
agreeing  upon  that,  do  we  also  agree  upon  this, 
that  the  lectures  given 'under  their  superintend- 
ence, and  the  lecturers  appointed  by  the  society 
to  give  those  lectures,  are  in  themselves  unexeep- 
tionally  excellent  ? — As  far  as  I have  an  opportu- 
nity of  judging,  the  lectures  have  been  efficient. 

5198.  You  were  asked  by  the  Chairman 
whether  there  was  anything  in  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland  which  should  prevent 
scientific  education  being  given  in  that  country 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  given  in  England, 
and  you  said  that  you  thought  it  ought  to  be 
given  in  the  same  * way  as  in  England,  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland.  What  is  the  scientific 
education  to  which  you  referred  as  being  given 
in  this  country  ? — The  education  to  which  I 
referred  was  the  lecturing  and  teaching  in 
Jermyn-street. 

5199.  That  is  a Government  establishment, 
maintained  by  Government  funds  for  the  special 
purpose  of  giving  education  in  mining,  is  it  not  ? 
— It  was  established  mainly  for  that  purpose ; 
hut  the  collections  seem  to  indicate  a wider  range. 
The  collections  show  that  instruction  is  given 
with  reference  to  everything  that  can  be  done 
with  the  products  of  the  earth  in  connexion  with 
manufacturing  industry.  Mining  does  not  by 
any  means  convey  to  an  ordinary  person  the  idea 
of  what  is  done  in  that  school. 

5200.  The  institution  at  Jermyn-street  em- 
braces mining  and  its  kindred  sciences,  does  it 
pot  ? — I believe  what  I have  stated  is  true.  The 
instruction  given  there  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  applications  of  science  to  all  departments  of 


industry  in  which  the  materials  are  taken  from 
the  earth. 

5201 . Is  it  brought  to  bear  upon  manufacturing 
industry _ in  any  way? — Yres;  the  lectures  given 
there  give  information  as  to  the  smelting  of 
metals  and  chemical  analysis.  Instruction  is 
given  in  dyeing,  for  instance.  Every  material 
whatever,  obtained  from  the  earth,  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  manufacture,  may  become  a 
subject  lectured  upon,  and  with  respect  to  which 
instruction  is  given  ai  Jermyn-street,  as  I under 
stand. 

5202.  Is  any  instruction  given  there  in  manu- 
facturing industry,  for  instance,  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, or  the  porcelain  manufacture  ? — The  in- 
struction at  Jermyn-street  does  not  embrace 
textile  fabrics,  but  it  embraces  the  ceramic 
manufacture. 

5203.  Would  it  be  your  idea  that  an  institu- 
tion analogous  in  all  respect,  to  that  at  Jermyn- 
street,  ought  to  be  established  in  Ireland,  I mean 
for  instruction  in  the  same  subject,  and  given  to 
the  same  class  of  the  public  ? — I think  it  would 
be  desirable,  but  I should  like  to  see  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  its  field  was  to  he  more  extensive ; 
that  it  was  to  include  such  manufactures  as  flax, 
for  instance.  I should  like  to  see  an  industrial 
school  established  in  Ireland  like  that  in  Jermyn- 
street,  hut  with  a rather  more  extended  field. 

5204.  What  reason  have  you  to  think,  seeing 
that  the  Government  consider  it  desirable  rather 
to  restrict  than  extend  the  present  operations  of 
the  establishment  in  Jermyn-street,  that  they 
would  be  likely  to  extend  them  in  Ireland  ? — 
Because  I think  they  can  trust  to  the  manu- 
facturing energy  and  skill  of  English  manu- 
facturers a great  deal  better  than  they  can  to  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  Irish  manufacturers.  In 
Ireland  manufacture  has  not  developed  itself  to 
the  same  extent.  Take  the  case  of  chemistry  in 
connexion  with  manufactures.  Some  time  ago  I 
went  over  the  glass  works  of  Mr.  Chance  at 
Birmingham.  I found  that  he  had  a most  accom- 
plished French  chemist  employed  there,  doing 
nothing  but  attending  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
manufacture,  and  he  paid  him  a salary  of  500 1. 
a-year.  Such  manufacturers  as  Mr.  Chance, 
thoroughly  understand  their  own  interests,  and 
they  have  capital,  enabling  them  to  work  out 
their  business  in  a systematic  and  complete 
way;  but  we  are  as  yet  rather  behind  that 
in  Ireland;  and  it  would  be  good  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  State  to  furnish  scientific  instruc- 
tion of  this  kind,  and  to  afford  facilities  to  those 
who  are  in  search  of  it,  and  willing  to  turn  it  to 
account. 

5205.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  how  long 
that  French  gentleman  had  been  employed  in 
those  works  ? — No,  it  is  not;  but  I know  it  must 
have  been  several  years.  He  was  employed  upon 
those  works  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  Birmingham,  I should  thiuk 
16  or  18  years  ago. 

5206.  When  you  say  that  you  would  extend 
the  sphere  of  scientific  instruction  in  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  a little  beyond  what  you  believe 
to  be  the  functions  of  the  institution  at  J ermyn- 
street,  do  I rightly  understand  that  the  illustra- 
tion you  have  just  given  of  education  in  chemical 
science  would  meet  your  idea? — I think  such 
chemical  instruction  as  that  is  already  given  ir. 
Jermyn-street,  but  the  Government  feel  that 
there  is  little  occasion  for  them  to  extend  their 
operations  in  that  respect,  because  the  English 
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Bev.  Dr.  manufacturers  are  so  intelligent  and  .enterprising 
C.  Graves,  as  to  render  it  to  a great  extent  unnecessary. 
d.d.  5207.  Do  you  wish  that  that  same  system 

— — - should  be  established  on  somewhat  a wider  range 

'23  Tune  . n Ireland? — Yes.  As  for  instance,  I would  give 
scientific  instruction  bearing  upon  textile  fabrics, 
which  would  not  be  treated  of  in  J ermyn-street. 

5208.  Do  you  mean  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics,  or  the  chemical  treatment  of  them? — 
Not  only  the  chemical  treatment,  but  the  manu- 
facture. For  instance,  the  preparation  of  flax. 

5209.  Does  not  that  more  specially  come  under 
agriculture  ? — Those  things  run  into  one  another, 
no  doubt;  but  the  preparation  of  flax,  enabling 
flax  to  be  spun  like  cotton,  would  be  a subject  of 
immense  importance,  and  which,  I think,  might 
be  very  well  treated  of  in  such  an  institution  as 
I have  been  describing. 

5210.  Would  not  such  a subject  come  under 
the  agricultural  department  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  which  you  think  ought  to  be  entrusted  to 
them  ? — What  I said  with  respect  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  is  this ; I think  there  ought  to  be 
an  agricultural  chemist  attached  to  it ; but  those 
are  matters  of  detail.  I adhere  to  the  view  which 
I expressed  just  now,  that,  generally  speaking,  I 
would  not  desire  to  see  a society  of  that  kind 
entrusted  with  purely  educational  functions. 

5211.  In  regard  to  this  particular  instance  of 
flax,  do  you  consider  that  scientific  instruction, 
with  regard  to  the  raising  of  flax,  or  its  treat- 
ment (before  it  is  dyed  or  woven)  would  more 
properly  come  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, or  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — Up 
to  a certain  stage  it  comes  entirely  under  the  head 
of  agricultural  instruction ; where  it  begins  to  pass 
under  the  other  head  I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

5212.  When  it  comes  to  the  process  of  dyeing, 
you  think  it  comes  under  the  other  head  ? — The 
nature  of  the  machinery  to  be  used  in  preparing 
it  for  spinning  is  a question  that  might  be  treated 
of  in  an  Industrial  School. 

5213.  Is  there  any  other  matter  to  which  you 
would  apply  your  remarks  besides  flax  ? — I do 
not,  at  this  moment,  think  of  any  other. 

5214.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission,  in  which  you  took  an  active 
part ; is  your  objection  to  the  constitution  of  the 
governing  body  of  those  schools  of  the  same  gene- 
ral nature  as  you  have  described  just  now.  You 
think  that  amateur  gentlemen  conducting  that 
work,  and  having  other  engagements  to  attend 
to,  would  not  perform  the  work  as  well  as  a cen- 
tralized body  ? — Yes.  That  vexy  often  a single 
member  of  one  of  those  committees  would  have 

* done  better  than  the  whole  committee  togethei-, 

provided  it  had  been  his  business  to  do  it,  and  he 
had  fixed  upon  his  shoidders  the  responsibility 
of  attending  to  it.  The  objection  I made  was 
not  made  to  the  members  of  the  committees  in- 
dividually, but  to  entrusting  a body  upon  whom 
the  responsibility  was  not  fixed  with  the  trans- 
action of  the  business. 

5215.  Does  your  remark  exclusively  apply  to 
the  case  where  the  Government  furnished  the 
funds? — No;  there  were  other  cases  where  there 
were  large  endowments. 

5216.  Private  funds  ? — Yes ; as  for  instance, 
the  schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith.  There 
was  a large  endowment  there,  amounting  to 
6,000/.  or  7,000/.  a-year;  and  there  was  a 
numerous  committee  appointed  to  administer  that 
fund,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  that  com- 


mittee worked  well,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
members  of  it  were  honourable  and  intelligent 
gentlemen. 

5217.  In  regard  to  that  particular,  do  not  you 
think  Erasmus  Smith,  when  he  gave  his  fortune 
to  endow  that  institution,  considered  maturely 
how  the  fund  was  to  be  administered  ?—  He  did 
the  best  he  could  do  at  the  time ; that  was  the 
fashion  of  endowments  in  his  day ; and  now  the 
experience  of  hundreds  of  years  has  shown  that 
it  is  a bad  fashion.  If  anytliing  has  been  proved 
it  is  what  I say,  that  committees  of  that  kind  are 
bad  working  bodies. 

5218.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  an  objec- 
tionable interference  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and 
likely  to  preveut  the  recurrence  of  endowments 
of  that  kind,  if  the  manner  in  which  individuals 
choose  to  establish  institutions  of  that  kind,  was 
to  be  set  aside  ?— I am  decidedly  in  favour  of  re- 
specting private  endowments.  I would  make  a 
great  difference  between  private  and  public 
matters. 

5219.  You  think  that  the  State  ought  to  have 
a controlling  power  in  establishments  founded 
by  the  State '? — Yes. 

5220.  But  within  private  establishments  the  will 
of  the  founder  should  be  observed  ? — Yes,  always, 
however,  with  certain  exceptions.  There  are 
cases  where  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  Board 
of  Charity  Commissioners  find  themselves  obliged 
to  interfere  with  the  intentions  of  founders.  Ex- 
perience in  the  course  of  time  proves  that  it  is 
necessary,  and  such  interference  is  now  tolerated 
in  England  to  a considerable  extent. 

5221.  The  recommendation  of  the  commissioners 
to  whom  you  referred  was  in  those  terms,  was  it 
not,  that  there  should  be  no  inteid'erence  with 
private  endowments? — In  the  report  to  which  I 
put  my  name,  I advised  that  there  should  be  no 
interference  with  private  endowments. 

5222.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  a pas- 
sage in  the  report,  which  speaks  of  the  position 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  relation  to  other 
scientific  societies.  “The  long  established  and 
comprehensive  character  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  has  already  made  it  to  some  extent  a 
point  of  union  for  the  other  local  institutions 
for  the  cultivation  of  science  and  art.”  Do  you 
read  that  as  meaning  all  the  Scientific  Institu- 
tions of  Dublin  ? — All  the  Scientific  Institutions 
of  Dublin  that  have  Parliamentary  grants. 

5223.  Do  you  read  it  in  that  sense  ? — At  the 
bottom  of  page  33,  are  these  words  : “ Some  ad- 
vantage would  be  gained  if  all  the  Parliamentary 
grants  in  aid  of  science  and  art  at  Dublin  were  in 
like  manner  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.”  And  higher  up  in  the  same 
page  you  see  these  words : “ The  other  institu- 
tions at  Dublin  which  l'eceive  grants  in  aid  of 
Science  and  Art  are  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
&c.”  Therefoi’e  the  Royal  Iiisli  Academy  would 
come  under  that  head. 

5224.  With  respect  to  the  passage  you  first 
referred  to : “ Some  advantage  would  be  gained 
if  all  the  Parliamentary  grants  in  aid  of  science 
and  art  at  Dublin  were  in  like  manner  included 
in  the  estimate  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.” 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  that  recommendation 
is  -with  a view  to  facilitate  the  administrative 
arx-angements  of  the  department  here  as  regards 
the  distribution  of  the  grants  ? — That  may  be  so, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  from  what  follows  that  the. 
Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would  not 
only  have  the  opportunity  given  them,  but  they 

Would 
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would  have  the  duty  thrown  upon  them  of  making 
representations  with  respect  to  those  other  in- 
stitutions which  drew  their  funds  through  the 
medium  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

5225.  Is  it  not  your  impression  that  that 
passage  was  inserted  in  that  report,  possibly  with 
a view  of  suggesting  the  imposition  of  that  duty 
noon  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  simplifying 
the  administrative  arrangements  as  regards  the 
grants  ? — My  view  of  the  reason  why  this  was  in- 
serted here,  is  this  : I think  the  object  was  to 
make  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  the  great  centre 
of  all  scientific  action  in  Dublin,  and  it  was  con- 
templated to  reform  its  constitution,  to  make  its 
Council  a more  efficient  and  dignified  body  with 
a view  to  giving  it  this  very  power  of  controlling 
to  some  extent  the  other  scientific  institutions  of 
Dublin.  The  next  sentence  goes  on,  “ Beyond 
this,  we  cannot  advise  that  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  should  be  vested  with  any  control  over 
the  proceedings  of  the  other  societies.”  By 
which  the  Commissioners  admit  that  giving  them 
that,  would  have  been  entrusting  them  with  con- 
trol. 

5226.  You  object  to  that  ? — Yes. 

5227.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  never  sought  or  desired 
any  such  control  ? — Every  member  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  with  whom  I have  spoken  has 
expressed  an  unwillingness  to  interfere  with  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  has  disclaimed  the 
idea  of  seeking  any  control  over  it. 

5228.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  several 
scientific  societies  in  Dublin  have  voluntarily 
affiliated  themselves,  and  are  at  this  moment  to  a 
great  extent  affiliated  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  the  lectures  of  the  one  body  being  given 
in  the  room  of  the  other  body,  and  there  being  a 
general  mixture  of  the  members  of  the  respective 
societies? — I was  aware  that  there  was  an  affilia- 
tion of  that  general  kind,  but  I do  not  quite  under- 
stand its  nature  beyond  the  fact  of  their  meeting  in 
the  Dublin  Society  House.  I do  not  know  the 
nature  of  the  relations  between  the  affiliated 
societies. 

5229.  Affiliation  is  perhaps  too  strong  a term  to 
express  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between 
them,  but  is  there  not  an  intimate  connexion 
between  them,  at  this  moment,  a number  of  so- 
cieties centering  round  one  general  body  ? — Yes, 
to  a certain  extent ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  an  exactly  contrary  operation 
going  forward.  Though  the  Dublin  Society  was 
founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting 
agriculture,  yet  you  have  in  Ireland  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  though  Botany  was  one  of 
its  primary  objects,  and  though  it  has  an  excel- 
lent botanic  garden,  there  is  a Botanical  Society, 
though  it  embraced  natural  history,  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  has  been  founded,  and  so  forth.  Se- 
veral of  those  societies  are  perfectly  independent 
of  the  Dublin  Society,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be 
affiliated  to  it  in  any  way.  I do  not  mention 
this  as  a reproach  to  the  society,  but  I only  notice 
it  as  a fact  that  there  are  these  other  societies 
established  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  objects 
precisely  similar  to  those  for  the  advancement  of 
which  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  incor- 
porated, and  that  they  have  set  themselves  up 
independently ; I believe  the  reason  of  that  is,  that 
there  is  in  people  in  general,  scientific  people  as 
well  as  others,  a desire  of  independence ; they 
Would  rather  have  a society  of  their  own  than  be  a 
part  of  some  previously  existing  institution.  We 
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suffer  from  that  feeling  very  much  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  We  have  suffered  a diminution 
in  the  supply  of  papers  in  consequence  of  the 
setting  up  of  those  independent  scientific  socie- 
ties ; but  it  is  one  of  those  phenomena  that  we 
see  upon  a very  large  scale  in  London.  London 
is  full  of  scientific  societies,  having  special  ob- 
jects; that  is  no  reproach  to  the  Royal  Society, 
which  originally  included  in  one  sphere  various 
separate  agencies. 

5230.  Have  not  those  separate  bodies  to  which 
you  refer  as  existing  in  this  country  sprung  into 
existence  from  the  desire  of  the  members  to  study 
with  greater  minuteness  and  attention  the  par- 
ticular branch  of  science  to  which  they  have 
directed  their  attention,  than  they  could  have 
done  in  the  original  society? — I do  not  think  that 
that  explanation  accounts  for  the  formation  of  the 
societies. 

5231.  Does  not  it  in  part  account  for  it? — It 
may  in  part  account  for  it,  but  I do  not  think  it 
completely  accounts  for  the  origin  of  those  inde- 
pendent societies. 

5232.  Do  you  think  that  the  other  motive  to 
which  you  refer,  namely,  then-  desire  to  be 
thoroughly  independent  induced  them  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  original  society  ? — In  many 
instances. 

5233.  Were  the  objects  of  the  two  bodies 
identical  ? — Yes. 

5234.  I believe  you  are  a member  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  ? — I am  not. 

5235.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Ireland  never  has  any  shows  in 
Dublin,  that  its  operations  are  in  quite  a different 
channel  to  those  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — 

I do  not  know  how  they  divide  the  field  of  agri- 
culture between  them ; I thought  it  appeared 
rather  a remarkable  fact,  that  a great  society  like 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  should  grow  up 
in  Ireland  alongside  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
which  includes  in  its  list  of  members  persons  of 
distinction  in  every  part  of  Ireland. 

5236.  Are  not  you  aware  that  while  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  have  not  the  means  of  holding 
their  shows  in  the  provinces,  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  has  devoted  itself  to  those  provincial 
exhibitions?  — I was  not  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  difference  between  the  two. 

5237.  The  agricultural  operations  of  the  Roy  a! 
Dublin  Society  are  confined  to  the  metropolis, 
that  is  to  say,  their  exhibitions  are  held  in  the 
metropolis,  though  gentlemen  who  choose  to  com- 
pete live  in  all  parts  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

5238.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  to  hold  exhibitions  in  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  way  that  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  does? — The  question  is,  whether  they 
could  not  use  the  same  agency  as  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  does  for  getting  up  the  pro- 
vincial shows. 

5239.  Has  the  Agricultural  Society  any  esta- 
blishment in  Dublin  where  their  shows  could  be 
held? — Not  that  I know  of. 

5240.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  has? — Yes. 

5241.  If,  therefore,  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  devotes  its  attention  exclusively  to 
country  districts  and  leaves  the  metropolitan 
agricultural  shows  exclusively  under  the  control 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  does  not  that 
explain  to  you  the  co-existence  of  the  two  socie- 
ties?— Yes,  it  does  to  a certain  extent;  the 
division  of  labour  may  be  convenient. 

5242.  With  regard  to  the  Members  who  formed 
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Rev.  Dr.  the  Treasury  Commission  of  1862,  you  know  the 
C.Giaves,  names  of  the  gentlemen;  j'ou,  doubtless,  know 
n.D.  their  character  also  ? — Yes. 

— 5243.  Have  you  the  slightest  idea,  though 

23  June  some  of  them  were  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin 

1864.  Society,  that  they  would  be  influenced  in  their 
judgment  by  any  fact  of  that  kind  ; can  you  ima- 
gine that  tlie  circumstance  of  their  connexion 
with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would  in  the 
slightest  degree  bias  their  judgment? — I would 
not  say  that  any  one  of  us  is  so  completely  secure 
against  being  biassed  as  all  that. 

5244.  In  answer  to  a question  I put  to  you, 
you  stated  that  the  increased  yearly  grant  of 
200  which  you  asked  for,  does  not  at  all  cover 
the  whole  of  the  wants  which  the  Academy  feels  ? 
— By  no  means. 

5245.  Is  there  not  a most  pinching  economy  in 
the  management  of  the  Academy  obliged  to  be 
observed  to  eke  out  the  Government  grant  and 
your  own  subscriptions,  so  as  to  carry  out  the 
objects  you  have  in  view  ? — Yes. 

5246.  Is  it  equal  to  the  legitimate  objects  you 
have  to  fulfil  ? — It  is  not. 

5247.  Therefore,  independently  of  the  200 1. 
a year,  an  additional  grant  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose to  which  you  have  referred  there  may  be 
other  wants,  equally  pressing  and  equally  urgent, 
which  your  Academy  would  wish  to  meet? — 
There  certainly  are  other  objects,  of  which  you 
will  hear  more  from  other  witnesses. 

5248.  I understand  from  you  that  every  access 
to  your  library  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
hooks,  is  given  to  visitors? — Yes. 

5249.  Is  there  the  same  facility  of  access  to 
your  museum  ? — Yes. 

5250.  How  many  officers  have  you  to  super- 
intend those  two  departments  ? — We  have  only 
two  ; a gentleman  who  acts  as  assistant  librarian, 
and  as  assistant  secretary,  and  a servant. 

5251.  Can  either  the  hooks  or  the  objects  in 
your  museum  be  pi’operly  guarded  when  the 
rooms  are  full  of  visitors  ? — They  cannot. 

5252.  You  require  a considerable  addition  to 
your  staff  for  the  care  of  the  valuable  property  en- 
trusted to  you  ? — Yes. 

5253.  Have  the  council  made  any  actual 
estimate  as  to  what  addition  they  think  requisite  ? 
— No  actual  estimate. 

5254.  You  have  mentioned  some  extremely 
ancient  books  and  manuscripts  belouging  to  the 
library  of  your  society ; are  there  objects  in  the 
museum  of  equal  value  and  interest? — Yes ; but 
I would  rather  refer  you  for  information  upon 
that  head  to  Sir  William  Wilde. 

5255.  Do  you  consider  the  collections  in  the 
charge  of  your  Academy  as  national  property  ? — ■ 
I do  myself ; I have  never  heard  the  question 
raised  in  the  Academy,  but  that  is  my  own  view. 
From  the  time  we  have  been  receiving  an  annual 
grant,  and  passing  our  accounts  every  month 
through  the  audit  office,  I regard  ourselves  as 
being  simply  trustees  for  the  national  benefit. 

5256.  The  members  of  the  Academy  indi- 
vidually could  not  put  forward  any  claim  to 
exclusive  property  in  those  objects? — That  is 
partly  a legal  question  whether  they  could  or 
not;  but  I do  not  think  they  would.  I am  speak- 
ing as  a matter  of  opinion ; I do  not  think  it 
likely  that  they  would. 

5257.  Chairman .]  Do  you  think  if  the  State 
gave  you  any  increased  grant  the  members  of 
your  Academy  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  place 
the  matter  iu  a satisfactory  position  as  regards 


the  State;  namely,  that  all  those  collections 
should  be  considered  as  thoroughly  public  pro- 
perty ? — I have  never  heal’d  a word  said,  or  seen 
an y act  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Academy, 
which  lead  me  to  consider  the  members  of  the 
academy  as  at  all  jealous  of  their  privileges ; but 
I could  not,  appearing  here  as  a witness,  and 
speaking  therefore  only  for  myself,  answer  for 
the  Academy  at  large ; but  I can  express  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  members 
of  the  Academy  and  the  council,  that  they  regard 
themselves  as  trustees  fox’,  and  acting  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

5258.  Sti  Edward  Grogan A Committee  of 
this  House  sat  on  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in 
the  year  .1836,  and  the  first  resolution  they 
passed  was  as  follows : “ That  this  Committee  is 
not  in  a situation  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon 
the  legal  question,  how  far  the  property  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  partly  acquired  by  former 
Parliamentary  grants,  and  partly  out  of  the  funds 
arising  from  private  subsci’iptions,  be  of  the 
nature  of  public  property ; but  they  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  expedient  that,  in  reference  to 
future  Parliamentary  grants,  it  should  be  fully 
understood  that  the  members  composing  that 
society  are  to  he  considered  as  trustees  adminis- 
tering a public  fund,  and  not  as  entitled  to  an 
absolute  right  of  proprietorship  in  the  property 
acquired  by  means  of  such  Parliamentary  grants ; 
and,  in  reference  to  the  existing  property,  that  a 
clear  and  distinct  guarantee  should  be  given  by 
the  society  that  the  public  should  be  entitled  to 
the  full  and  entire  use  of  that  as  at  present 
enjoyed.”  Does  that  express  your  idea  of  the 
trust  nature  of  the  Academy  with  regard  to  those 
objects? — It  does. 

5259.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  Par- 
liament passing  a resolution  of  an  analogous  kind 
with  respect  to  your  society  ? — I can  only  answer 
for  myself.  I should  see  no  objection.  On  the 
contrary,  I think  it  quite  right  that  there  should 
be  a distinct  understanding  upon  matters  of  that 
nature. 

5260.  Mr.  George.']  Do  I understand  rightly 
your  objection  to  the  structure  of  the  Commission 
of  1862  to  be,  that  some  of  its  members  were 
members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ; the  Lord 
J ustice  of  Appeal  and  Sir  Richard  Griffiths,  for 
example? — In  answer  to  a question  from  the 
Chairman,  I expressed  an  opinion  that  it  is  desi- 
rable that  such  a Commission  should  consist  of 
perfectly  independent  persons,  who  are  not  in  any 
way  directly  interested  in  the  questions  to  come 
before  them. 

5261.  You  mean  that  the  Commission  should 
have  consisted  of  persons  not  members  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — If  the  Commission  was 
to  consist  of  a limited  number,  I think  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  members  of  tbe  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  or  connected  with  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  between  which,  in  fact,  the  question  at 
issue  then  was  ; but  if  there  had  been  members 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  upon  the  Commis- 
sion, I think  that  there  ought  to  have  been  other 
persons  representing  other  scientific  and  literary 
interests. 

5262.  You  are  aware  that  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
and  Captain  Donnelly  were  two  members  of  that 
Commission,  and  that  they  are  not  either  of  them 
members  of  tbe  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — I be- 
lieve they  are  not. 

5263.  As  far  as  the  strict  impartiality  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission  was  concerned,  it  being 
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concurred  in  fully  by  two  gentlemen  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  is  it  not 
fair  to  infer  that  there  was  no  bias  upon  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
which  affected  the  character  of  their  report,  the 
two  gentlemen  who  are  not  members  of  the  society 
having  heard  the  entire  of  the  evidence,  and 
having  fully  concurred  in  the  report? — I should 
say  that  there  were  no  persons  who  were  less 
likely  to  be  led  astray  by  bias  than  the  Lord 
Justice  of  Appeal  and 'Sir  Richard  Griffith;  hut 
still  people  are  liable  to  bias  unconsciously  in 
some  respects  by  their  situation  and  relations  to 
other  persons  and  things ; and  I confess  that  I 
thought  it  was  not  a satisfactory  thing,  as  regarded 
the  working  of  that  Commission,  that  a report 
should  have  been  agreed  to  (though  drawn  up  by 
persons  for  whom  I entertain  a profound  respect, 
and  for  whom  I have  a warm  friendship)  bearing 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  with- 
out any  officer  of  the  Academy  having  been  ex- 
amined. 

5264.  It  is  so  far  as  relates  to  the  portion  of 
their  report,  which  is  about  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, that  you  object  to  the  fairness,  in  plain 
English,  of  no  officer  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
having  been  examined  before  that  Commission  ? 
— That  is  my  objection,  and  I think  a very  strong 
one. 

5265.  You  think  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
not  having  been  represented  on  that  Commission, 
and  not  having  been  heard  before  it  specially, 
their  report  ought  not  to  have  made  any  recom- 
mendation with  regard  to  it? — I think  it  was  a 
miscarriage  in  the  report. 

5266.  Do  you  object  to  the  report  of  those  four 
Commissioners,  because  it  dealt  with  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  that  body  not  being  represented 
before  it,  or  do  you  object  to  the  report  generally 
on  the  ground  that  the  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal 
and  Sir  Richard  Griffith  were  members  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  one  of  the  bodies  that  was 
to  be  reported  upon  ? — I entertain  objections  to 
various  matters  in  the  report ; I could  not  there- 
fore be  said  to  agree  in  the  report  generally ; and 
as  to  the  fact  of  die  two  Commissioners,  whom  you 
have  named,  being  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  I think  i should  be  as  much  disposed  to 
confide  in  the  judgment  and  impartiality  of  those 
two  gentlemen  as  any  others  in  the  world.  Never- 
theless I think  they  are  not  incapable  of  being 
biassed,  having  regard  to  their  preconceived  no- 
tions as  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

5267.  Are  you  not  aware  that  a Commission 
from  the  Crown  or  from  the  Government  places 
those  gentlemen  in  a judicial  capacity,  and  that 
their  report  is  not  a mere  expression  of  their  per- 
sonal opinion,  but  their  judicial  opinion  after 
hearing  evidence  ? — I know  that  that  is  the 
theory  of  Commissions,  but,  in  general,  in  the 
construction  of  Commissions,  there  is  a desire  to 
have  a variety  of  interests  represented, 

5268.  Do  you  consider  seriously  that  the  Lord 
J ustice  of  Appeal  and  Sir  Richard  Griffith  would 
be  actuated  by  any  such  bias  in  making  a solemn 
report  to  Parliament  by  virtue  of  a Commission 
entrusted  to  them? — Certainly  not,  consciously 
influenced.  Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  refer 
to  what  I said  on  the  occasion  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  coming  before  the  Royal  Dish 
Academy.  I said, Cf  Three  of  the  Commissioners 
are  gentlemen  of  whom  I liave  the  highest 
opinion,  and  whom  I am  proud  to  number  amongst 
my  friends,  namely,  the  Right  Honourable' 
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Francis  Blackburne,  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  and 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  men  of  whose  ability,  in- 
tegrity, and  judgment  in  general  I have  the 
highest  possible  opinion.  They  are  names  to 
conjure  with ; but  we  must  never  allow  ourselves 
to  be  carried  away  altogether  by  names.  It  is 
possible  that  so  wise  a man  as  Francis  Blackburne, 
so  intelligent  and  so  distinguished  a scientific 
man  as  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  and  so  accomplished 
an  administrator  as  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  may 
yet  fall  into  mistake  in  matters  concerning  so- 
cieties, with  the  administration  of  which  they 
may  not  happen  to  possess  a very  minute  ac- 
quaintance. And  this,  1 think,  is  the  case  in  the 
present  instance.” 

5268.  Do  you  think  that  four  purely  scientific 
Commissioners  would  have  been  altogether  free 
from  that  human  infirmity  or  bias  to  which  you 
seem  to  think  that  even  great  men  like  the  Lord 
Justice  himself  are  liable,  like  other  mortals. 
Might  they  not  have  had  some  bias  which  might 
have  led  them  away  from  the  general  objects  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  the  more  purely  and 
strictly  scientific  objects  of  another  body  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  I should  expect  to  find  any  body 
who  would  be  utterly  without  prejudice  or  bias 
of  one  kind  or  another. 

5270.  In  fact  you  would  like  a Commission  to 
represent  every  interest  and  everybody? — Yes; 
and  to  let  one  bias  balance  another. 

5271.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  that  the 
persons  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  and 
management  of  scientific  bodies  should  themselves 
be  men  fully  accomplished  in  the  whole  of  science? 
— Not  necessarily ; but  they  ought  to  be  persons 
at  all  events  of  a certain  amount  of  knowledge 
and  general  information. 

5272.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  Lord 
Justice,  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  and  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  and  Captain  Donnelly,  had  quite 
sufficient  knowledge  of  science  to  direct  their 
inquiries  properly,  and  come  to  right  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  even  scientific 
bodies? — I would  rather  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 

5273.  Perhaps  you  would  rather  not  express 
an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
present  Committee  ? — It  is  the  same  land  of  ques- 
tion. 

5274.  As  far  as  the.  representative  part  of  that 
Commission  went,  Captain  Donnelly  represented 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  did  he  not? — 
Yes,  he  was  officially  connected  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department. 

5275.  And  therefore,  I suppose,  fully  compe- 
tent. to  represent  its  interests  upon  that  Commis- 
sion. Is  not  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  under 
the  control  of  Captain  Donnelly  as  in  connexion 
with  the  Science  and  Art  Department?— -It  is 
under  the  department  of  which  he  is  an  officer.  . 

5276.  And  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  represented 
the  Government,  who  supplied  the  means  of 
carrying  on  all  those  institutions? — I do  not  deny 
that  it  was  a good  Commission,  but  it  would  be  a 
bold  thing  to  say  that  it  could  not  have  been 
better. 

5277.  May  I ask  what  commission  you  would 
have  named  ? — I would  rather  decline  answering 
that  question.  It  would  be  a very  hard  thing  to 
find  any  body  of  human  beings  who  might  not  be 
imagined  better. 

5278.  Mr  Waldron.']  Do  you  mean  to  convey 
to  the  Committee  that  the  witnesses  were  partial 
towards  the  Dublin  Society? — No.  I merely 
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Rev.  Dr.  mentioned  that  in  reading  the  report  I had  ob- 
C.  Grave*,  served  that  all  the  witnesses  appeared  to  be  mem- 
u.d.  bcrs  of  the  Dublin  Society,  or  officers  of  it. 

5279.  But  you  did  not  wish  us  to  collect  from 

23  June  that  that  you  thought  they  were  partial  to  the 

j864.  society  in  the  evidence  which  they  gave  ? — Cer- 

tainly not. 

5280.  Are  you  aware  that  Commissioners  have 
been  sitting  for  nearly  three  years  on  public 
schools  in  England? — Yes. 

5281.  Have  you  seen  their  Report  ? — I have 
seen  it,  but  I have  not  studied  it  carefully. 

5282.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  read  the 
passage  which  I now  hand  to  you,  with  respect 
to  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  a 
public  school,  and  inform  me  if  that  differs  from 
your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
endowed  schools? — The  passage  is  as  follows, 
“ There  are  some  common  features  which  should 
generally  belong  to  the  governing  body  of  a great 
public  school ; such  a body  should  be  permanent 
m itself,  being  the  guardian  and  trustee  of  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  school;  though  not 
unduly  large,  it  should  be  protected  by  its  num- 
bers, and  by  the  position  and  character  of  its  in- 
dividual members,  from  the  domination  of  per- 
sonal or  local  interests,  of  personal  or  professional 
influences  or  prejudices,  and  we  should  wish  to 
see  it  include  men  conversant  with  the  world, 
with  the  requirements  of  active  life,  and  with  the 
progress  of  literature  and  science,”  do  . you  agree 
with  that  opinion  ? — That  does  not  represent  ex- 
actly what  my  view  is,  but  I should  be  very  glad 
to  have  a committee  of  that  kind  superintending 
an  educational  institution,  provided  it  was  able  to 
secure  what  I think  necessary,  that  is  to  say, 
definite  responsibility. 

5283.  Then,  if  a body  constituted  as  is  recom- 
mended in  the  words  which  you  have  read,  ap- 
pointed an  individual  responsible  to  them  for  the 
performance  of  certain  functions,  that  would  meet 
your  view,  would  it  not? — Do  you  mean  if  they 
appointed  a master  ? 

5284.  Anybody;  say,  a master  of  an  endowed 
school,  for  instance  ? — Certainly,  I should  say  that 
a committee  of  that  kind,  a committee  of  direction 
and  government,  controlling  and  superintending 


the  affairs  of  a school,  is  an  agency  which  cannot 
in  the  long-run  work  advantageously,  unless  you 
fix  upon  the  members  of  it  some  kind  of  responsi- 
bility such  as  I have  spoken  of.  If  you 'leave  it 
quite  to  their  voluntary  agency  you  very  often 
find  that  the  want  of  continuous  attention  to  the 
business  gives  rise  to  what  you  cannot  but  call 
neglect. 

5285.  Then  am  I to  gather  from  you  that  you 
disagree  from  that  recommendation  ? — Yes)  I 
think  I must  say  that  I do. 

5286.  Chairman .]  Have  you  read  the  whole  of 
the  context? — No. 

5287.  Then  you  are  not  aware  that  the  report 
refers  in  a great  many  instances  to  cases  where 
the  governing  bodies  have  been  found  totally 
unfit  for  the  management  of  a school  ? —I  am  not 
aware  of  that. 

5288.  Therefore  you  think  that  that  report 
would  be  perfectly  correct  if  it  did  refer  to  such 
people? — Yes;  certainly  I should. 

5289.  Mr.  Waldron."]  You  gave  evidence  with 
respect  to  endowed  schools,  did  you  not?— Yes; 
but  I have  not  read  that  report. 

5290.  Do  you  agree  with  it  ? — I have  stated 
that  I do  not  agree  with  it.  Assuming  that  that 
passage  which  I have  read  is  the  view  of  the 
Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  general  mode 
of  governing  schools ; assuming  that  that  is  the 
way  in  which  they  think  that  all  endowed  schools 
should  be  governed. 

5291.  Chairman.']  But  as  you  are  not  aware  of 
the  context  of  that  report,  I dare  say  you  would 
prefer  not  to  give  an  opinion? — I think  indeed  that 
it  would  be  more  prudent  not  to  offer  an  opinion 
on  a detached  passage  of  a report  which  I have 
not  read ; but  if  I should  be  assured  that  that 
passage  represents  the  views  of  the  Commis- 
sioners with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  all 
public  schools  should  be  governed,  then  I must 
say  that  I dissent  from  those  views ; of  course  it  is 
a matter  of  opinion.  I have  had  very  consider- 
able experience  in  the  working  of  such  institu- 
tions, and  I entertain  an  opinion  adverse  to  that 
which  I assume  in  my  answer  to  be  the  opinion 
of  those  gentlemen. 


Sir  William  R.  Wilde,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Sir  W.  2t,  5292.  Chairman.]  You  are  a member  of  the 

Wilde.  Royal  Irish  Academy  ? — I am. 

5293.  Of  very  many  years  standing?. — Yes. 

5294.  Y ou  are  Vice  President  at  this  moment  ? 
— I was  last  year ; I am  now  Secretary  of  foreign 
correspondence. 

5295.  I believe  that  you  have  been  a member 
of  the  Council  at  short  intervals  for  many  years  ? 
— Yes. 

5296.  The  department  in  which  you  have 
taken  the  chief  interest  has  been  the  antiquarian 
department  ? — Yes. 

5297.  That  Academy  was  originally  divided 
into  three  sections ; science,  polite  literature,  and 
antiquities  ? — Yes. 

5298.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  sepa- 
rate evenings  set  apart  for  the  discussion  of  each 
particular  subject? — I think  that  there  ought  to 
be  separate  evenings  for  special  papers  on  each 
particular  subject,  science,  polite  literature,  or 
antiquities,  or  any  two  of  those  subjects  (for  in- 
stance, polite  literature  and  antiquities),  which 
might  he  joined  together;  but  I quite  agree  with 


the  opinion  of  Professor  Haughton  expressed  in 
this  blue  book,  Report  of  Commission  on  Scien- 
tific Institutions  in  Dublin,  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  divide  the  Academy  into  two  separate 
sections,  and  I would  have  the  subjects  on  which 
the  papers  were  to  be  read  and  discussed  distinct 
for  each  night  of  meeting,  so  as  not  to  have  the 
several  subjects  of  discussion  clashing  and  per- 
haps over-lapping  each  other. 

5299.  Would  you  have  the  same  principle 
earned  out  with  regard  to  any  division  of  the 
grant  ? — Yes.  I think  that  we  antiquaries  do  not 
get  as  much  as  we  should  like,  or  as  much  as 
some  people  think  we  ought  to  have.  I would 
divide  the  grant  as  much  as  possible  for  the  fur- 
therance of  our  own  special  department,  after  we 
had  paid  for  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  in  keeping  up  the  house. 

5300.  The  original  charter  stated  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  Academy  was  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  6tudy  of  antiquities  ? — Yes. 

5301.  What  works  on  antiquities  have  been 
printed  of  late  years  ? — In  our  Transactions  only 
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one  or  two  email  papers  since  Dr.  Petrie’s  great 
■work  on  the  Bound  Towers  of  Ireland  : that  was 
printed  in  1845.  Instead  of  works  of  that,  de- 
scription there  is  a catalogue  of  antiquities  which 
has  come  down  from  1847  to  the  present  year. 
There  has  been  nothing  else  printed,  except  in 
the  Proceedings. 

5302.  Has  that  arisen  from  their  being  no  want 
of  works  of  archaeological  interest,  or  from  their 
being  a want  of  funds? — They  did  not  come 
before  the  Academy,  that  is  all  that  I can  say. 

5303.  "W  as  the  reason  that  they  did  not  come 
before  the  Academy  the  fact,  that  persons  were 
not  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  sufficient  funds 
available  for  such  purposes  ?— No ; I think  there 
was  a great  apathy  among  antiquaries  for  many 
years  up  to  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  the 
catalogue. 

5304.  You  think  that  the  compilation  of  the 
catalogue  has  awakened  public  attention  very 
much  to  the  subject  of  Irish  antiquities  ? — Yes  ; 
both  here  and  in  other  countries. 

5305.  Do  you  think  that  additional  funds  are 
required  for  the  publication  of  papers  on  subjects 
of  antiquarian  interest  in  Ireland  ? — I think  that 
additional  funds  are  required  for  tlic  working  of 
the  academy  in  toto.  If  funds  arc  granted,  I 
hope  that  we  shall  get  our  share ; and  even  if  they 
are  not  granted  I tliink  that  we  might  get  more 
than  we  do.  What  we  get  for  the  antiquarian 
section,  which  is  the  most  popular,  and  the  most 
in  favour  with  casual  visitors,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  there  being  a good  museum  to  look  over, 
is  this  : Our  grant  for  the  purchase  of  antiquities, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  those  antiquities  iu 
the  museum,  and  for  their  arrangement  and  care, 
and  for  their  registration  and  publication  through 
the  means  of  that  catalogue,  has  been  since  the 
16th  March  1857,  only  68/.  8 s.  in  each  year,  on 
the  average. 

5306.  Besides  that  deficiency,  do  you  consider 
that,  the  department  of  antiquities  requires 
assistance  with  respect  to  the  museum  ? — We 
have  nominally  50  /.  a year,  which  comes  as 
another  grant  before  the  academy ; of  that  we 
spend  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  The 
balance  is  not  carried  on  from  year  to  year,  and 
our  average  annual  expenditure  for  the  last  seven 
years  lias  been,  48  /.  10  s.  Iu  addition  to  that, 
we  have  the  Treasure  Trove  Grant,  which  is  said 
to  be  100  /.,  but  which  has  never  quite  equalled 
that  amount;  but  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  academy. 

5307.  Sir  Edxoartl  Grogan.']  How  long  is  it 
since  you  had  that  ? — About  three  years ; it  was  a 
Grant  made  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malakide,  who  has  taken  a great  interest  in  the 
working  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

5308.  Chairman.]  Have  you  never  fully 
expended  that  100/.  of  Treasure  Trove  Grant? 
— I think  not;  hut  occasions  must  arise  when 
twice  that  sum  would  not  pay  for  a single  article 
which  might  be  found. 

5309.  Mr.  George.]  Gan  you  keep  over  from 
one  year  to  another  anything  that  you  do  not 
expend  ? — I cannot  tell,  but  I hope  so. 

5310.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Is  there  any  anti- 
quarian object  that  you  know  of  to  which  that 
amount  might  be  appropriated? — None,  except 
the  Tara  brooch,  which  would  be  very  interesting, 
and  useful  for  us  to  have. 

0.69. 


5311.  Chairman.]  And  an  object  peculiarly 
adapted  to  your  museum? — Peculiarly  adapted 
to  our  museum;  as  we  have  a number  of  kinured 
articles  in  the  collection  in  connection  with  which, 
it  would  make  up  a scries  of  ornamental  develop- 
ments classified  down  to  the  present  clay. 

5312-14.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Where  is  the 
Tara  brooch  now? — It  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Waterhouse.  It  was  once  brought  to  the  Academy 
I understand,  and  we  had  no  means  of  buying 
it,  and  no  properly  authorized  officer  to  buy  it. 
The  price  was  very  small,  though  I cannot  state 
what  it  was. 

5315.  Chairman.]  Your  museum  is  constantly 
receiving  additions,  is  it  not  ? — It.  is  constantly 
receiving  additions  from  purchases,  and  articles 
procured  under  the  Treasure  Trove  Grant,  and 
from  donations  and  deposits.  We  get  many  dona- 
tions from  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  have  de- 
posited articles  of  very  great  antiquarian  and  his- 
torical interest  with  us,  such  as  The  Cathach  of 
the  O’Donels,  which  contains  a manuscript,  which 
the  President  of  the  Academy  forgot,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  examined,  to  mention  to  you. 
That,  perhaps,  is  of  still  greater  antiquity  than 
any  other  manuscript.  It  is  a copy  of  the  Psalms, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  St.  Columb- 
kill.  The  shrine  in  which  it  is  contained  is  a 
very  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship,  which  be- 
longs to  the  O’Donels,  and  which  Sir  Richard 
O’Doncl  has  deposited  in  the  Academy.  Then 
there  is  the  shrine  of  St.  Patrick,  which  Dr. 
Stokes  deposited ; and  later,  there  is  the  hell  of 
St.  Senan,  which  is  called  the  Golden  Bell  of 
Burren. 

5316.  Sir  Edtoard  Grogan.]  How  are  those 
things  deposited  ? — On  an  authorised  receipt  from 
the  Academy  that  they  will  be  taken  care  of,  and 
delivered  up  when  demanded. 

5317.  Chairman.]  Do  you  lend  out  your  own 
collections? — Temporarily  we  do.  Certain  ar- 
ticles we  lent  last  year  to  the  Kensington 
Museum.  The  Cross  of  Cong  was  given  us  by 
the  late  Professor  M'Cullogh ; and  then  we  got. 
the  Tara  Torques  by  subscription,  shortly  after 
they  wer^  returned  from  Russia.  Then  we  pur- 
chased the  Dawson  Collection,  and  so  we  went 
on.  The  Board  of  Works,  and  the  Shannon  Com- 
missioners, and  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  have 
afforded  us  many  valuable  collections,  which  arc 
specially  interesting,  because  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  found  being  known,  to- 
gether with  details  which  lend  additional  impor- 
tance to  them.  Of  course,  if  you  buy  articles  from 
a pedlar,  or  a man  who  picks  up  things  here  and 
there,  you  cannot  tell  where  he  finds  them,  and  the 
case  is  very  different. 

5318.  You  are  greatly  indebted  to  Lord  Farn- 
ham,  ave  you  not? — We  are  greatly  indebted  to 
Lord  Farnham.  I should  add  that  we  have 
among  our  treasures  the  Domhnach  Airgid,  a 
silver  shrine,  containing  a manuscript  in  vellum 
in  sheets  folded  up,  and  known  to  be,  (at  least 
with  respect  to  those  parts  which  have  been  as 
yet  examined,)  a copy  of  the  Gospels.  There  are 
four  books  of  them.  We  may  say  that  that  is 
the  oldest  manuscript  noiv  in  the  Academy.  It. 
is  popularly  believed  to  have  come  down  from  the 
days  of  St.  Patrick. 

5319.  Is  your  museum  nearly  full?  — The 
present  museum,  as  it  stands,  is  nearly  full; 
the  room  is  only  40  feet  square ; and  we  have 
no  cases  or  fittings;  and  the  Board  of  Works 
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are  unable  by  the  requirements  of  their  office 
to  supply  us  with  anything  except  repairs,  so 
that  we  have  really  no  place  for  the  articles 
that  come  in,  and  we  are  obliged  to  stow'  away 
the  larger  ones  in  the  crypt  beneath  the  library. 

5320.  May  I ask  what  you  mean  by  the  larger 
articles? — I would  mention  j as  an  example,  a boat 
carved  out  of  a single  piece  of  oak. 

5321.  Do  you  take  casts  of  any  remarkable 
objects? — We  have  casts.  Some  years  ago  I 
purchased  a collection  of  casts  at  Mayence  for  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  as  illustrative  of  Irish 
antiquities;  and  the  King  of  Denmark  gave  us 
a collection  of  casts  from  the  Copenhagen 
Museum. 

5322.  You  have  at  this  moment,  I understand, 
a room  that  would  he  perfectly  fit  for  the  museum, 
if  it  were  only  arranged? — The  room  which  is 
proposed  to  the  Academy  is  that  about  which  you 
spoke  to  Dr.  Graves.  It  is  a very  large  room 
with  several  side  lights,  with  a western  and 
southern  aspect,  and  possesses  many  other  advan- 
tages which  are  not  possessed  by  a museum 
lighted  from  the  top,  w'hich  cannot  display  objects 
ol  art  in  their  fine  details,  especially  metal  works. 

5323.  Sir  Edward  Gfogan.]  Do  you  consider 
side  lights  preferable  to  lights  coming  from  the 
roof? — For  the  particular  objects  which  I have  in 
view  I do ; where  there  is  a fine  piece  of  metal, 
which  can  be  better  inspected  when  standing  up- 
right than  lying  flat. 

5324.  You  think  that  a good  side  light  enables 
the  observer  more  carefully  to  ascertain  the 
beauties  of  such  an  object,  than  a light  coming 
from  the  roof? — Yes. 

5325.  Chairman .]  This  museum  has  been 
stated  to  be  the  greatest  Celtic  museum  in 
Europe  ? — No  doubt  it  is  the  largest  and  truest, 
and  the  least  affected  by  external  influences. 

5326.  And  very  rapidly  progressing  in  its 
accumulations? — Yes;  it  now  contains  about 
9,500  specimens. 

5327.  The  catalogue  which  has  been  published 
will,  you  think,  attract  very  great  attention  to  it, 
and  will  be  the  means  of  showing  people  the 
class  of  objects  which  naturally  falls  v&thin  the 
scope  of  your  department  ?— Yes ; it  has  not  only 
told  people  what  we  have  in  our  museum  but  it 
has,  to  a certain  extent,  told  what  Irish  Archajo- 
logy  is, . and  what  may  be  done  in  cataloguing 
illustratively  very  beautiful  and  delicate  objects. 

5328.  That  catalogue  was  set  on  foot  in  1847  ? 
-Yes. 

532 9.  Did  you  get  any  assistance  yourself? — 
No,  I did  my  part  of  the  work  gratuitously. 

5330.  What  is  the  precise  cost  of  that  cata- 
logue to  the  Academy  ? — I think  about  300 1. ; 
the  printing  of  the  book  has  cost  about  700 1. 
The  arrangement  of  the  museum,  which  of  course 
should  be  done  before  there  is  any  registration  or 
numbering  of  articles,  or  writing  of  the  catalogue, 
cost  113/.  6s.  8 d.  A great  number  of  the  wood- 
cuts  for  all  parts  of  the  catalogue  were  drawn, 
and  of  those  we  have  a considerable  number  still 
remaining  to  the  value  of  about  68/.;  and  we 
have  about  12/.  or  14/.  in  hand.  On  the  other 
side,  the  grant  by  the  Academy  was  300  /. ; sub- 
scriptions, 162/.;  Government  Grant,  200/.  I 
paid  a small  sum  of  12  /.  17  s.  6 d. ; and,  I believe, 
that  the  sales  amount  to  about  240/. 

5331.  Then  you  were  out  of  pocket  about  12  /. 
for  the  revision  of  the  catalogue  ? — Yes. 


5332.  There  is  a considerable  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  museum  which  is  as  yet  uncata- 
logued, is  there  not? — Yes;  articles  of  stone 
and  earth,  and  timber,  and  bronze,  and  gold  have 
all  been  described,  catalogued,  and  illustrated* 
but  articles  of  silver,  which  are  very  interesting 
and  all  the  large  articles  of  iron,  and  all  the  col- 
lections called  “ finds,”  and  all  the  articles  which 
have  come  into  the  Academy  of  various  descrip- 
tions since  1857  until  now;  and  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical remains,  which  are  of  great  value  and 
importance,  and  very  beautiful  and  delicate,  and 
highly  illustrative  of  Irish  antiquities,  require  to 
be  catalogued. 

5333.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  com- 
pletion of  that  catalogue  ? — It  could  be  done  for 
several  sums  that  might  be  mentioned ; but  to 
do  it  in  the  style  in  which  it  ought  to  be  done 
would  cost  between  400  /.  and  500/. 

5334.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  the  catalogue?— I think  that  the  cata- 
logue has  beeu  a popular  work ; I think  that  it  has 
done  the  Academy  good  service ; it  has  been  the 
most  paying  book  that  they  have  ever  published; 
the  sales  are  still  going  on.  When  the  work  is 
perfect,  which  it  will  be  when  the  fourth  part 
continuing  the  second  volume  is  brought  out,  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  all  soon  sold  off,  and  then 
it  will  not  only  repay,  and  more  than  repay  the 
Academy  Grant,  but  it  will  also  bring  in  an  in- 
come to  the  Academy  or  to  the  antiquarian  sec- 
tion of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  museum. 

5335.  Mr.  Waldron.]  That  catalogue  is  largely 
illustrated,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  illustrated  at  present 
with  630  woodcuts. 

5336.  Those  woodcuts  being  very  carefully 
drawn,  I believe? — Very  carefully  drawn,  and 
drawn  by  gentlemen  who  are  not  only  good 
artists,  but  who  are  also  antiquaries.  Mr.  Wake- 
man  being  one  and  Mr.  Dunoyer  another,  one  of 
whom  is  a member  of  the  Academy,  and  the  other 
has  published  a valuable  archrelogical  work.  I 
think,  that  if  the  catalogue  was  completed  it  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  Irish  archaeology  generally, 
and  teach  the  country,  and  particularly  the  country 
gentlemen,  the  value  to  be  attached  to  these  things. 

5337.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Is  all  the  letter- 
press  of  that  additional  part  of  the  catalogue  com- 
pleted ? — Part  of  the  registration  is ; but  of  the 
writing  to  the  silver  only  a very  small  part  is  com- 
pleted. 

5338.  Chairman.]  Has  the  Academy  funds  to 
carry  out  the  remainder  of  that  catalogue  ? — No; 
we  have  funds  to  the  amount  of  12  /.  or  14  /.,  and 
whatever  the  sales  for  the  year  may  be ; perhaps 
they  may  be  20  /.  or  30  /. 

5339.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  museum 
requires  a director,  whose  attention  should  be 
specially  applied  to  it,  and  it  alone  ? — As  thepre- 
sident  made  some  observations  before  the  Com- 
mittee, it  is  right  that  I should,  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  of  antiquities,  lay  before  the  Com- 
nfittee  a printed  document,  which  is  of  the  same 
class  as  that  which  the  president  laid  before  them, 
and  by  which  they  will  perceive  that  we  recom- 
mend a number  of  subjects  for  the  consideration 
of  this  Committee ; the  completion  of  the  catar 
logue,  the  investigation  of  existing  monuments  of 
antiquity,  the  extension  of  the  museuto,  the  pur- 
chase of  British  and  foreign  publications  on  anti- 
quities, the  purchase  of  British  and  foreign 
manuscripts  connected  with  Irish  history,  the 
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employment  of  a competent  scholar  to  complete  the 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Academy  manuscripts, 
the  establishment  of  a foundation  in  connexion 
with  the  Academy,  for  a qualified  Irish  scholar, 
and  other  matters  of  that  description.  In  addi- 
tion. I would  suggest  the  propriety  of  having  a 
museum  porter,  because  we  have  objects  of  very 
great  interest  there,  which  might  be  injured,  as 
we  know  has  happened  sometimes  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  various  causes,  aud  who  would 
also  be  the  person  to  show  the  museum,  and  ex- 
plain it  to  persons  coming  in  either  as  visitors  or 
otherwise.  I would  have  the  whole  of  the  mu- 
seum under  the  care  of  a director,  who  would,  like 
the  librarian  or  the  secretary,  devote  himself  to  his 
own  particular  object,  and  be  a permanent  officer 
of  the  council,  but  at  present  Mr.  Clibborn,  who 
is  the  curator,  is  not  a member  of  the  Academy 
at  all,  but  merely  an  officer. 

5340.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  museum 
should  be  opeu  to  the  public  on  Sundays  ? — I am 
of  opinion  that  it  should  be  open  to  the  public 
every  day. 

5341.  You  think  that  it  is  a sight  that  intel- 
ligent artizans  will  take  to?— Just  as  well  as  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  or  any  other  place  of  resort 
for  health,  instruction,  or  amusement. 

5342.  Mr.  George.']  Would  not  that  require  a 
largely  increased  staff? — We  could  not  do  without 
that.  If  we  had  the  museum  removed  to  the 
upper  room  of  which  wc  spoke,  it  would  lie  im- 
possible ever  to  do  it  without  a proper  officer. 

5343.  Chairman.]  We  have  heard  of  the  be- 
quest of  Mr.  Cunningham,  a bequest  of  1,000/., 
which  was  to  have  been  given  for  the  purposes  of 
premiums  on  essays  on  subjects  of  public  inte- 
rest ?-— Yes ; it  was  for  premiums  to  be  given  for 
works  either  printed  in  Ireland,  or  connected 
with  Irish  subjects. 

5344.  Was  there  any  provision  made  for  the 
distribution  of  medals  in  that  bequest? — You 
have  before  you,  in  the  Proceedings,  a report  of 
the  committee  of  the  Academy,  in  which  the  whole 
circumstances  arc  stated,  and  a full  account  of 
the  bequest  given. 

5345.  Mr.  George.]  Can  you  give  au  estimate 
of  the  sum  which  you  think  would  lie  required  to 
place  the  different  branches  of  the  Academy  in  a 
state  of  efficiency? — Yes;  I think  that  at  the 
least  one  thousand  pounds  (1,000/.)  per  annum, 
in  addition  to  the  present  Parliamentary  Grant, 
would  be  requisite ; and  this  sum,  I am  of  opinion, 
should  be  equally  allocated  annually  among  the 
three  departments  of  the  Academy,  viz.,  science, 
polite  literature,  and  antiquities.  I also  think 
their  respective  balances,  if  any,  should  be  carried 
over  to  their  credit  from  year  to  year. 

5346.  Chairman.]  It  appears  from  this  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
published  in  the  year  1861,  there  are  medals  given 
under  the  Cunningham  bequest,  to  be  distributed 
m the  different  departments,  has  the  distribution 
of  those  medals  been  irregular? — Yes;  it  has 
sometimes  lapsed  for  two  triennial  periods. 

5347.  Those  medals  are  distributable  every 
three  years  ? — Every  three  years.  The  distribu- 
tion ought  to  be  inquired  into  according  to  our 
bye  laws,  at  the  first  meeting  after  the  annual 
meeting  on  the  16th  of  March ; but  nothing  what- 
ever has  beenf  done  on  the  subject,  though  this  is 
the  triennial  period  when  it  ought  to  be  done. 

5348.  Do  you  find  that  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittees differs  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
medals ; for  instance,  are  they  more  careful  to 
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distribute  the  medals- in  one  department  than  in 
another  ? — I think  the  committee  of  science  seem 
to  have  less  hesitation,  and  more  cordiality  among 
themselves,  in  giving  their  medals,  than  the  com- 
mittee of  antiquities ; perhaps  they  know  the  men 
and  their  writings  better  than  the  others  do. 

5349.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  is 
the  cause  of  this  irregularity  in  the  distribution 
of  the  medals? — Sometimes  there  has  not  been 
a work  of  sufficient  merit  produced  within  the 
time,aud  many  other  courses  have  possibly  ope- 
rated. 

5350.  The  last  allocation  of  medals  before  this 
year  was  in  1861,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5351.  How  many  medals  were  distributed  in 
the  Scieuce  Department  then  ? — Two  medals  ; 
there  were  also  two  at  the  preceding  triennial 
period. 

5352.  Was  any  medal  given  in  the  Department 
of  Antiquities  in  1861  ? — There  was  no  medal 
given  by  the  council. 

5353.  Under  what  circumstances  was  that  ? — 
There  was  a difficulty  in  getting  a quorum  of 
members  out  of  the  seven  who  form  the  com- 
mittee of  antiquities,  irrespective  of  the  presi- 
dent, who  is,  ex-officio,  a member;  and  thougli 
•they  were  summoned  several  times,  notification 
being  given  to  them  what  the  subject  to  be  brought 
forward  was  to  be,  they  did  uot  meet  to  allocate 
the  medal  until  the  president  joined  with  the  two 
members,  who  did  meet  each  of  the  three  times. 

5354.  Did  they  allocate  the  medal  then? — 
Yes. 

5355.  To  whom  ? — To  me. 

5356.  Did  you  accept  that  medal  ? — No. 

5357.  Why? — I did  not  think,  aud  many  of 
my  friends  did  not  think,  under  the  circumstances, 
of  only  two  out  of  the  seven  being  got  to  attend, 
though  summoned  three  times  for  the  purpose,  that 
I could  regard  it  as  an  honour,  and  so  I declined 
to  receive  it. 

5353.  Has  uothing  been  done  this  year  with 
respect  to  the  medals  ? — Nothing. 

5359.  Has  there  been  no  motion  made  for  the 
distribution  of  any  medal  in  the  Antiquities  De- 
partment ?■*— Not  that  I know  of;  and  I am  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  council. 

5360.  I presume  that  you  know  the  reason  why 
this  irregularity  prevails? — It  was  the  duty  of 
the  officers  of  the  Academy  to  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance, to  summon  the  members  specially  for 
it,  to  move  the  various  committees  to  it,  and  to 
have  lists  drawn  up  of  any  books  that  might  have 
appeared  during  the  six  years.  Any  book  ap- 
pearing during  the  six  previous  years  may  get 
a medal  in  each  of  the  three  Departments  of 
Science,  Polite  Literature,  and  Antiquities,  and 
that  adjudication  is  to  take  place  (with  adjourn- 
ments) upon  the  first  meeting  after  the  meeting 
on  the  16th  of  March. 

5361.  That  adjudication  may  still  take  place, 

may  it  not  ? — Yes,  certainly  ; but  it  would  not 
be  in  accordance  with  the  bye-law.  ' 

5362.  Is  it  owing  to  any  unwillingness  to  give 
the  medal,  or  is  it  owing  to  mere  carelessness, 
that  it  has  not  been  given  ? — I cannot  tell. 

5363.  You  have  taken  considerable  interest,  I 
think,  in  matters  connected  with  veterinary  sci- 
ence ? — I hate  paid  some  attention  to  it. 

5364.  Axe  you  of  opinion  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a school  of  veterinary  instruction  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  in  Ireland  ? — I think 
it  of  very  great  importance.  I remember  at  one 
time  lectures  were  given  on  the  subject  at  the 
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Sir  B.  Royal  Dublin  Society  (where  there  is  a very 
IV title.  good  veterinary  collection)  by  a most  eloquent 

— - and  a most  scientific  man.  Such  instruction  would 
.23  June  :{-e  most  useful.  And,  in  a country  like  Ireland, 
3SG4.  whore  we  depend  so  much  on  cattle,  and  where 
wc  have  so  many  epizootic  diseases  affecting  our 
cattle,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a school 
in  which  to  teach  herds  as  well  as  farriers,  and  to 
educate  a class  of  veterinary  practitioners,  who 
would  he  distributed  throughout  the  country, 
where  there  is  great  want  of  information  of  that 
kind.  Feeling  this,  I joined  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide  .some  years  ago  in  holding  a meeting  at 
the  Mansion  House,  in  Dublin,  and  made  some 
observations,  which  were  printed,  at  the  time. 
We  were  unable  to  carry  out  that  scheme  at  the 
time  for  want  of  sufficient  funds,  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  not  having  the  means  and  appliances 
of  seconding  our  wishes ; but  I still  hope  to  see 
it  carried  out,  as  I think  no  other  institution  is 
at  this  moment  more  required  in  the  country. 

5365.  From  your  own  knowledge  of  Ireland, 
are  you  of  opinion  that  very  great  ignorance  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  horses  and  cattle? — Very  great,  indeed. 

5366.  As  Ireland  is  every  day  more  and  more 
advancing  towards  a pastoral  country,  is  it  not" 
more  necessary  that  some  such  establishment  as 
that  of  which  we  are  speaking  should  be  set  on 
foot? — Certainly.  The  veterinary  art  is  making 
considerable  strides  on  the  Continent,  particularly 
in  Holland;  and  we  have  had  Parliamentary 
Inquiries  set  on  foot  with  respect  to  its  state 
there,  the  results  of  which  are  published  in  the 
Blue  Books. 

5367.  Do  you  think  that  such  a school  of  vete- 
rinary instruction  would  he  properly  connected 
with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — 1 think  it  is 
the  very  place  for  it,  it  being  the  great  agricul- 
tural institution  of  the  country. 

5368.  It  is  in  connexion  with  country  gentle- 
men scattered  throughout  Ireland,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  peculiarly  within  its  province  ? — Yes. 
Country  gentlemen  throughout  Ireland,  if  such 
a school  existed,  might  send  their  herds  to 
be  educated  there,  as  they  have  done  ‘at  schools 
and  model  'farms.  When  they  went  back  to  the 
country,  they  would  certainly  be  of  great  benefit 
to  their  neighbourhood. 

5369-  Is  there  any  provision  for  taking  photo- 
graphs, ou  the  part  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
of  the  most  remarkable  Irish  antiquities? — Some 
years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  photograph  all  our 
antiquities.  The  president  of  the  Academy,  then 
one  of  our  secretaries,  took  a very  lively  interest 
in  the  subject;  a considerable  sum  of  money  was 
granted,  and  the  Board  of  Works  fitted  up  a 
photographic  house,  which  is  still  in  existence  at 
the  top  of  the  premises  in  Dawson-street,  but  it 
has  never  been  made  use  of;  we  have  no  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  though  we  have  the  glass 
house,  neither  have  we  any  photographer  who 
* would  devote  his  time  gratuitously  to  it  among 
our  members.  We  have  had  a great  number  of 
very  valuable  photographs  presented  to  us  by  Mr. 
Tennyson. 

5370.  Photographs  of  antiquarian  subjects  ? — 
Photographs  of  antiquarian  subjects,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  had  some  of  our  6wn  done  by 
him  some  years  ago. 

5371.  There  is  no  systematic  photography  of 
objects  of  antiquity  in  Ireland? — No ; I propose, 
in  case  we  should  have  the  means  of  illustrating 
the  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  to  have  pho'.ographs 


made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  them,  and  then  by 
a process  now  well  known  to  artists,  to  have 
their  details  transferred  to  wood,  and  so  engraved 
as  being  not  only  a more  perfect,  but  perhaps  a 
somewhat  cheaper  process  than  merely  drawing 
on  the  wood. 

5372.  Mr.  George.]  With  reference  to  the 
Cunningham  trust,  do  you  think  it  is  right  or 

proper  that  this  delay  in  the  distribution  of  medals 
should  take  place  ? — No,  I think  quite  the  con- 
trary. 

5373.  It  is  a trust  reposed  in  the  Society,  to 
distribute  those  medals  without  delay,  at  the 
proper  time? — Yes,  the  fund  for  distribution 
is  the  interest  of  1,000 1.  Former  councils 
meddled  a little  with  that  fund,  and  replaced  it  by 
other  funds.  It  has  not  been  kept  distinct ; the 
history  of  it  is  given  in  the  report,  but  the  re- 
porters do  not  recommend  any  mode  by  which 
those  inconveniences  could  he  remedied.  I would 
suggest  cither  that  the  medals  be  given  regularly, 
or  that  the  fund  be  allocated  to  some  other  useful 
purpose. 

5374.  Is  there  a power  under  the  trust  to  allo- 
cate the  fund  to  any  other  purpose  than  to 
medals? — It  is  a fund  of  1,000/.  left  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  by  Timothy  Cunningham, 
lawyer  in  London,  to  be  invested  in  public 
securities,  and  the  interest  of  it  to  he  given  in 
premiums  according  to  the  will  and  bye-laws  of 
the  Royal  Irish-  Academy;  gold  medals  have 
been  usually  given. 

5375.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  no  needless  or 
unnecessary  delay  or  difficulty  ought  to  he  im- 
posed upon  the  distribution  of  those  medals  or 
prizes,  pursuant  to  the  trusts  of  the  will  or  instru- 
ment, whatever  it  may  be  ? — If  the  trusts  were 
carried  out,  it  would  be  a great  stimulus  to  per- 
sons to  work. 

5376.  Why  are  they  not  carried  out ; has  not 
the  society  power  within  itself  to  carry  out  those 
trusts? — They  have  not  been  carried  out  this 
year. 

5377.  Is  there  any  real  impediment  or  real 
reason  why  those  trusts  should  not  be  carried 
out? — I do  not  know  any  reason. 

5378.  Is  the  reason  this,  that  the  persons  who 
ought  to  do  it,  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  do  it? 
— The  committee  of  science  have  always  carried 
them  out  fairly  and  justly,  so  far  as  regarded 
their  own  department. 

5379.  Are  there  other  departments  of  the 
society  that  have  a co-existing  right  to  control 
the  giving  of  those  medals? — Yes;  the  committee 
of  polite  literature,  and  the  committee  of  anti- 
quities. 

5380.  Is  there  any  jealousy  between  those 
bodies  that  prevents  the  distribution  of  the  medals. 
— I cannot  say. 

5381.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Do  you  mean  that 
the  three  committees  must  concur  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  medals? — Each  committee  recom- 
mends one  or  two  persons  for  a medal  for  such 
and  such  a book,  or  such  and  such  a set  of  works;, 
for  instance.  Dr.  O’Donovan  got  it  for  a series  ox 
works.  They  recommend  those  persons  to-  the 
council,  with  whom  the  gift  absolutely  rests,  ana 
they  give  the  medal  in  full  council  to  each  01 
those  parties. 

5382.  Mr.  George.]  Is  it  in  the  recommendation 
to  the  council  that  the  delay  or  difficulty  arises, 
or  is  it  that  the  council  do  not  act  as  quickly  as 
they  might  in  distributing  the  medals  according, 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  committees  ? 
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Tliie  year  the  committees  were  never  summoned 
for  the  purpose ; and  therefore  it  did  not  come 
before  the  council. 

5383.  Ape  copies  allowed  to  be  made  from  the 
antiquities  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  by  jewellers  or  persons  engaged  in  art 
manufactures  who  wish  to  copy  them? — "We  have' 
always  granted  such  permission. 

53S4.  Are  the  specimens  of  antiquities  in  your 
Museum  imitated  to  a very  great  extent  both  in 
bog  oak  and  other  materials? — Yes;  permission 
to  make  copies  is  always  granted. 

5385.  Your  antiquities  I believe  furnish  some 
beautiful  models  which  have  been  very  generally 
used  and  greatly  admired?  — Yes;  sometimes 
copies  have  been  made  without  asking  permission, 
and  lately  we  passed  a law  that  no  articles  should 
be  allowed  to  be  drawn  from  without  permis- 
sion. 

5386.  Is  the  Academy  as  a body  in  connection 
in  any  way  with  the  Kilkenny  Archeological 
Society  ? — Xn. 

5387.  You  are  a member  of  that  body? — Yes; 
it  is  not  associated  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy; 
we,  as  far  as  we  can,  foster  all  those  kindred 
societies,  and  especially  the  Irish  Archeological 
and  Celtic  Society,  the  books  of  which  ive  keep 
for  them,  and  the  office  of  which  society  I may 
say,  is  at  our  premises. 

5388.  I speak  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South-east 
Archeological  Society  ? — It  is  a very  useful 
society. 

5389.  Has  it  been  the  means  of  rescuing  a 
great  number  of  antiquities  from  destruction  ? — 
Yes;  they  have  done  a great  deal  in  that  way  ; 
and  so  did  the  Celtic  Society,  when  it  was  origi- 
nally formed.  For  instance,  they  caused  to  be 
restored  the  monuments  which  were  injured  at. 
Lusk  when  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
were  making  some  repairs  at  the  old  church  there; 
and  they  also  contributed  largely  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  old  monuments  of  St.  Audoeu’s 
Church  which  had  been  sold  to  the  contractor ; 
and  I think  that  if  the  Academy  had  the  means, 
the  Committee  of  Antiquities  and  the  Council  of 
the  Academy  ought  to  be,  and  would  be,  the  most 
effective  body  to  preserve,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our 
power  to  preserve,  the  existing  monuments 
throughout  Ireland. 

5390.  Have  they  ever  got  copies  of  brasses  or 
inscriptions  ? — Yes. 

5391.  In  connexion  with  provincial  bodies,  like 
the  Kilkenny  Arch  ecological  Society,  might  not 
a great  deal  of  good  be  done  ? — A great  deal  of 
good  might  be  done  in  the  preservation  of  exist- 
ing monuments ; but,  also,  a great  deal  of  good 
might  be  done  in  the  judicious  opening  and  inves- 
tigation of  some  of  the  old  monuments,  particu- 
larly of  the  Pagan  period,  which  is  done  every 
day,  I am  sorry  to  say,  in  a most  improper  man- 
ner, and  occasionally  by  a road-maker.  . 

5392.  For  materials  to  use  in  road-making  ? — 
Yes. 

5393.  Your  funds  are  at  present  wholly  inade- 
quate to  assist  in  any  of  these  useful  objects  ? — 
~Wc  have  .nothing  at  all  for  the  preservation  or 
care  of  the  Museum  beyond  the  fact  that  we  have 
a nominal  curator  (who  has  many  other  offices  to 
perform;  and  a porter.  We  are  only  allowed 
50  Z.  a yearly  the  Academy  for  the  purchase  of 
antiquities. 

^ 5394.  If  the  Government  placed  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  it  was 
known  that  it  had  funds  for  the  purchase  of  anti- 
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quities,  a great  number  of  useful  and  valuable 
matters,  illustrative  of  antiquity,  might  be  pre- 
served, that  are  now  destroyed  and  lost  ? — I am 
quite  sure  that  making  known  the  fact  that  wc 
have  the  means,  and  were  willing  to  purchase, 
would  bring  us  a large  supply. 

5395.  Matters  now  lost  for  the  want  of  pur- 
chasers ? — They  do  not  come  to  us. 

5396.  The  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society 
have  acquired  by  donations,  and  sometimes  by 
purchase,  a large  and  valuable  collection  of  local 
antiquities? — it  is  not  very  large,  but  it  is  a 
valuable  collection. 

5397.  That  collection  has  been  tlie  means  of 
saving  a great  many  tilings  that  would  have  been 
otherwise  entirely  lost? — I do  not  know  whether 
they  would  not  have  come  to  us  at  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  if  there  had  not  been  a rival 
institution  existing  at  Kilkenny ; but  I do  not 
think  anything  of  the  kind  is  now  eventually 
lost  in  Ireland. 

5398.  The  knowledge  of  that  society  existing, 
and  having  funds  arising  from  private  contribu- 
tions, has  brought  a great  many  of  those  matters 
to  their  museum  ? — Y es,  and  also  the  fact  of  their 
having  a most  influential  and  energetic  secretary, 
Mr.  Graves. 

5399.  If  you  had  those  resources  on  a larger 
scale,  I need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you  think 
that  corresponding  effects  would  be  produced  ? — 

I think  that  it  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the 
country,  and  give  a great  taste  for  the  elucidation 
of  our*  history,  and  the  study  of  our  monuments 
if  we  had  the  means  of  making  excursions 
occasionally,  of  repairing  monuments  occasionally, 
and  of  opening  them  occasionally,  and  bringing 
away  objects  so  as  to  have  them  exhibited 
properly  at  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

5400.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. ] Is  it  within  your 
knowledge  that  the  Government  incurs  any 
expenditure  in  the  maintenance  of  old  ruins  and 
monuments  in  Great  Britain  ? — I have  heard  that 
ancient  ecclesiastical  monuments  in  Scotland,  and 
military  monuments  are  preserved  by  the  Govern- 
ment ; but  I have  been  also  given  to  understand 
that  they  are  upon  Crown  lands. 

5401.  Is  there  any  similar  expenditure  ou  smy 
Irish  castles  or  other  objects  of  antiquity? — 
Except  Dublin  Castle,  I am  not  aware  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  that  is  preserved  or, repaired. 

5402.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  difference  in 
the  arrangements  in  the  two  countries  may  arise 
from  those  objects  of  antiquity  being  on  Crown 
property  in  one  country  and  not  on  Crown  pro- 
perty in  the  other  ? — T hat  is  quite  possible. 

5403.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  ancient  monuments  of  Ireland, 
are  becoming  year  by  year  more  dilapidated  for 
want  of  funds  to  keep  them  in  repair  ? — I know 
that  some  of  them  are  so  dilapidated  that  they  will 
fall  within  a very  few  years,  if  not  underpinned 
and  repaired.  I may  mention  the  old  Castle 
of  Ballintubber,  in  the  county  Roscommon, 
which  as  a tower,  is  certainly  as  fine  as  that  of 
Carnarvon.  If  that  is  not  repaired  in  a few 
years,  it  must  fall. 

5404.  Are  you  aware  that  considerable  expense 
has  been  gone  to  on  the  part  of,  the  Government 
in  putting  Carnarvon  Castle  in  a perfect  state  of 
•preservation,  arid  checking  the  process  of  decay? 
— Yes,  I have  heard  so. 

5405.  Do  you  see  any  reason  wRy  a similar 
expenditure  should  not  be  incurred  in  Ireland,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  similar  old  buildings  and 
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Sir  W.  R.  monuments  in  a state  of  preservation  ? — I think 
Wilde.  it  ought  to  be  done  by  some  one  or  other ; we 
- - cannot  do  it,  for  we  have  no  money. 

23  Jane  5406.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  Academy 
1864.  were  provided  with  sufficient  funds,  that  would 
be  a legitimate  object  of  their  expenditure  ? — 
Yes ; they  would  have  sufficient  authority  to  in- 
fluence the  owners  of  those  castles  and  other 
buildings  to  permit  them  to  be  repaired,  though 
some  perhaps  would  not  like  them  to  be  touched. 


5407.  Do  you  think  the  owners  of  those  old 
buildings  would  prefer  to  see  them  fall  to  ruin 
rather  than  to  have  them  preserved  for  future 
generations  ?— Many  would  not  like  them  to  be 
interfered  with,  but  the  great  bulk  would  no  doubt 
like  to  have  them  taken  care  of. 

5408.  If  such  a grant  were  made,  you  think 
the  Academy  would  he  the  proper  bauds  to  re- 
ceive and  administer  it  ? — Undoubtedly. 


The  Rev.  John  H.  Jellett,  A.ai.,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Rev.  5409.  Chairman .]  I think  you  have  been  for 
J.  H.  Jellett.  very  many  years  a member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
A-M-  Academy? — I have  been  a member  a little  more 

than  23  years,  and  for  many  years  a member  of 
the  council. 

5410.  You  are  now  one  of  the  vice-presidents  ? 
—Yes. 

5411.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  chiefly 
to  the  Scientific  Department  of  the  Academy  ? — 
I have.  I have  been  a member  of  the  committee 
of  science  now  some  years. 

5412.  We  have  heard  a good  deal  about  the 
antagonism  that  prevails  between  the  Science  and 
Antiquities  Departments,  do  you  think  that  anta- 
gonism maybe  described  as  disastrous  ?— No,  I 
do  not  agree  with  that ; if  you  asked  me  what  the 
disastrous  results  were,  I could  not  tell  you ; it 
is  true  that  now  and  then  we  have  a warm  dis- 
cussion, but  it  does  not  go  beyond  a warm  discus- 
sion. I have  never  known  any  bad  blood  pro- 
duced by  it;  and  though  of  course  each  section 
is  anxious  to  get.  a good  share  of  the  very  small 
amount  of  money  which  wc  have  to  divide,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  I think  that  each  section  is  disposed 
to  clo  justice  to  the  other ; I cannot  myself  remem- 
ber where,  from  the  niggardliness  of  one  section, 
any  important  object  of  the  other  section  was 
defeated. 

5413.  You  would  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
dhide  the  grant  ? — I would  not.  In  the  first  in- 
stance I think  you  would  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  say  how  it  should  be  divided,  because 
a very  great  amount  of  our  expenditure  is  com- 
mon maintenance ; for  instance,  house,  and  ser- 
vants’ salaries ; all  those  things  are  in  common, 
and  you  would  find  it  exceedingly  hard  to  know 
how  much  of  the  grant  you  should  divide  ; even 
taking  what  is  most  special  to  the  committee  of 
antiquities,  namely,  the  Museum,  I do  not  think 
we  should  like  to  have  it  said  that  the  Museum 
belonged  to  oue  section  of  the  Academy.  We 
regard  the  Museum  as  belonging  to  the  whole 
Academy.  We  should  not  like  if  the  support  of 
the  Museum  came  entirely  from  one  section  of 
the  Academy,  so  that  the  Museum  were  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  that  section;  and  there- 
fore I would  not  divide  the  grant. 

5414.  After  providing  for  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment,  might  not  a certain  proportion  of 
the  fund  be  put  aside  for  scientific  and  another 
proportion  for  antiquities  ? — I should  explain  with 
regard  to  the  Science  Department,  the  only  thing 
we  really  get  at  present,  is  what  is  devoted  to 
printing;  there  is  no  special  fund  allocated  to 
scientific  purposes  distinct  from  printing,  as  there 
is  to  the  purchase  of  articles  for  the  Museum. 
There  is  no  fund  allocated  to  the  purchase  of 
scientific  instruments  regularly,  or  anything  of 
that  sort;  all  we  get  is  printing  and  illustration 
01  papers. 


5415.  Would  you  have  separate  evenings  for 
the  reading  of  papers  connected  with  the  two 
departments,  some  evenings  solely"  for  papers 
on  antiquarian  subjects,  and  other  evenings 
solely  for  papers  upon  scientific  subjects? 
—I  should  say  not ; I am  afraid  that  if  you  had 
that  division,  your  audience  would  be  occasionally 
rather  thin ; and  with  regard  to  the  attention  paid 
by  the  audience,  I have  read  papers  before  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  upon  scientific  subjects, 
and  I have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  attention 
of  my  antiquarian  friends.  I think  that  they  do 
attend,  and  I think  that  scientific  men,  though  of 
course  it  is  not  their  specialty,  do  pay  attention 
to  interesting  antiquarian  papers. 

5416.  Do  not  you  think,  if  it  were  known 
beforehand  that  the  papers  to  be  read  on  a parti- 
cular evening  were  to  be  purely  scientific,  that 
the  scientific  men  who  did  not  care  very  much 
about  antiquit  ies  would  be  sure  to  come,  and  that 
in  the  same  way,  if  an  evening  were  appropriated 
to  antiquarian  subjects,  the  antiquarians  who 
would  not  care  much  about  science  would  be  sure 
to  attend? — I think  it.  is  probable  that  you  would 
have  a larger  attendance  of  scientific  men  on  a 
given  evening,  and  a larger  attendance  of  anti- 
quarians on  a given  evening,  but  the  entire 
audience  would  be  considerably  diminished.  I 
doubt  whether  that'  would  be  advisable,  I should 
not  approve  of  it  myself. 

5417.  I dare  say  you  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  considerable  advantage  in  the  connexion 
between  scientific  men  and  the  antiquarians  ? — 
I am,  I tliink  there  is  an  advantage  in  it  cer- 
tainly. 

5418.  They  mutually  assist  one  another,  and 
illustrate  each  other’s  studies  ? — Yes,  in  certain 
cases  they  do ; for  instance,  with  respect  to  the 
articles  in  the  Museum ; their  mineralogical  and 
chemical  composition  is  an  important  thing  to  be 
ascertained.  In  such  matters  as  those  the  scien- 
tific department  assists  the  antiquities  depart- 
ment. A remarkable  instance  occurred  the  other 
day,  where  science  came  to  the  aid  of  autiquity 
to  settle  a question  about  the  battle  of  Clontarf, 
as  to  whether  the  old  account  of  the  Danes  being 
drowned  could  be  borne  out  by  facts ; and  in 
order  to  settle  that  question  it  was  important  to 
calculate  the  height  of  the  tide  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Clontarf,  which  was  done,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  prove  that  there  was  water  enough 
at  the  time  to  have  drowned  them.  That  is  one 
instance  of  many  in  which  science  and  antiquity 
mutually  assist  each  other. 

5419.  Mr.  George .]  It  is  important  sometimes 
to  ascertain  the  composition  of  the  specimens  of 
ancient  metal  work,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  certainly ; 
the  bronzes,  for  example ; there  science  comes  in 
and  helps. 

5420.  Chairman .]  What  assistance  is  given  to 
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science  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ? — The  only 
regular  assistance  which  we  are  able  to  give  at 
present  is,  to  give  to  persons  engaged  in  making 
original  researches  nn  opportunity  for  publishing 
the  results  of  their  investigations ; and  that  we  do 
in  two  ways ; first,  by  having  papers  read  before 
the  Academy,  and  inviting  discussion  upon  them, 
which  often  elicits  important  matters;  and,  se- 
condly, by  printing  them.  There  are  other  ways 
in  which  we  might  assist  if  our  funds  allowed. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  the  Committee  if  I men- 
tion, that  on  one  occasion  we  did  deviate  from 
our  usual  rule,  of  > not  allocating  funds  towards 
science  except  by  printing,  and  instituted  a series 
of  tidal  and  meteorological  observations  round 
the  coast  of  Ireland.  Those  were  continued  at 
very  great  expense  to  the  Academy,  for  a period 
varying  in  the  different  stations,  from  12  to  16 
months,  and  the  result  is,  that  we  have  a body  of 
observations  on  the  tides,  of  which  I do  not  think 
I speak  with  partiality  when  I say  that  it  is  the 
best  body  of  observations  that  exists.  We  un- 
dertook the  reduction  of  those  observations,  and 
were  thereby  enabled  to  solve  a problem  which 
had  hitherto  been  unsolved,  of  the  separation  of 
the  solar  and  lunar  diurnal  tides  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  That  problem  had  been  up  to  that  time 
unsolved,  in  consequence,  simply,  of  there  having 
been  but  a small  number  of  observations  made. 

I should  mention  to  the  Committee,  in  order  to 
show  in  what  way  our  observations  went  beyond 
those  which  had  gone  before,  that’formerly  it  used 
to  be  the  custom  to  observe  the  time  and  height  of 
high  water  and  low  water,  but  nothing  else.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  when  we  undertook  those  observa- 
tions, besides  observing  that  for  every  day  of  the 
year,  observed  for  four  tides  during  each  month 
the  height  of  the  tide  at  every  15  minutes ; and 
the  result  of  that  accuracy  of  observation  was,  as 
I tell  you,  that  we  were  enabled  to  separate  the 
solar  and  lunar  diurnal  tides,  which  had  not  been 
done  before. 

5421.  Sir  Edward  Grogan. ] Had  that  separa- 
tion of  the  solar'  and  lunar  tides  been  attempted 
to  be  arrived  at  in  this  country? — It  was  at- 
tempted by  the  Astronomer  Royal,  but  he  had 
not  a sufficient  body  of  observations  to  complete 
it,  and,  in  fact,  in  his  work  on  the  tides  he  men- 
tions as  one  of  the  desiderata,  a system  of  obser- 
vations something  like  ours,  that  is,  observations 
somethin"  more  than  mere  high  and  low  water. 

5422.  Mr.  Waldron. ] At  how  many  points 
were  the  observations  taken? — They  were  ori- 
ginally intended  to  be  taken  at  12  points,  but  in 
one,,  as  well  as  I remember,  the  tide  gauge  was 
carried  away  by  a storm,  so  that  they  were  taken 
then  at  11  points  round  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

5423.  Mr.  George. ] Were  they  all  round  Ire- 
laud? — All  round  Ireland.  One  was  at  Cushen- 
dall,  another  at  Kingstown,  another  at  Courtown, 
mother,  I think,  at  Dunmore,  another  at  Castle 
Townsend,  another  at  Cahirciveen,  another  at 
Kurush,  another  at  Killybegs,  another  at  Bunown, 
and  another  at  Rathmullan,  and  one  at  Portrush. 

5424.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  These  observa- 
tions were  carried  on  under  the  superintendence 
oi  your  committee  of  science  ? — Yes. 

^5425.  That  is  to  say.  by  voluntary  agency  ? — 

5426.  How  was  it  that  the  Astronomer  Royal 
"was  not  able  to  carry  on  a sufficient  number  of 
observations,  was  it  on  account  of  deficiency  of 
timds?— I dp  not  know.  The  Astronomer  Royal 
earned  on  his  observations  for  only  two  months, 
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and  observations  for  two  months  were  not  suffi- 
cient; why  they  were  only  carried  on  for  two 
months  I cannot  say,  it  is  hard  to  suggest  a rea- 
son why  a scientific  man  discontinues'  any  parti- 
cular investigation,  he  may  have  had  somethin" 
more  pressing  to  call  him  off.  I happen  to  know 
privately  that  the  Astronomer  Royal  expressed 
himself  in  high  terms  as  to  the  value  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

5427.  Chairman.']  Have  those  operations  of 
your  Scientific  Department  cost  you  considerable 
sums  of  money? — They  have  cost  us  nearly  4004 
independently  of  printing.  There  was  a large 
sum  to  be  expended  on  instruments.  Of  course 
a supply  of  instruments  for  12  stations  would 
cost  a good  deal.  Then,  though  we  got  a great 
deal  of  assistance  from  the  Ballast  Board,  who 
allowed  us  to  make  use  of  the  lighthouse  men, 
we  had  to  pay  them ; and  in  the  reduction  of  the 
observations,  calculators  had  to  be  paid.  Besides 
what  was  voted  by  the  Academy,  there  were  also 
sums  given  by  private  subscription,  at  least  I 
know  of  one.  The  reduction  not  being  finished, 
the  treasurer  of  the  Academy  subscribed  50  7. 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  reduction  of  the 
observations  with  regard  to  semi-diurnal  tides. 

5428.  Mr.  George.]  Have  those  tidal  observa- 
tions been  applied  yet  to  any  practical  use,  have 
the  results  been  printed? — Yes.  Of  course  they 
are  to  nautical  men  of  very  great  practical  use,  as 
having  a bearing  upon  the  theory  of  tidal  cur- 
rents. 

5429.  Professor  Haughton  delivered,  I think, 
at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  a lecture  giving  an 
account  of  those  observations,  and  giving  some 
very  interesting  results  with  regard  to  tides  on 
the  east  coast  of  Ireland  ? — He  delivered  two  or 
three  lectures,  one  to  a number  of  nautical  men 
in  Liverpool,  which  excited  a great  deal  of 
attention  amongst  them  at  the  time. 

5430.  Did  not  he  deliver  an  interesting  and 
valuable  lecture  on  the  subject  at  one  of  the 
evening  meetings  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? 
— Yes,  he  did. 

5431.  Pointing  out  the  remarkable  fact,  as 
proved  by  those  observations,  of  there  being  net 
rise  or  fall  of  the  tide  at  Courtown,  one  of  the 
stations  you  speak  of? — Yes. 

5432.  I believe  those  observations  proved 
that  at  that  particular  point  of  the  Irish  coast 
where  the  northern  and  southern  tides  meet, 
the  tides  are  in  equilibrium,  and  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible tide  ? — Yes. 

5433.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  Aca- 
demy in  this  direction? — 1 think  it  would  be 
highly  advisable.  I may  mention  one  point  in 
which  I think  our  operations  might  be  very  use- 
fully extended,  which  is  to  have  a more  complete 
series  of  meteorological  observations  than  we  have. 
Those  meteorological  observations  which  were 
very  valuable,  were  confined  to  the  coast.  If  we 
had  an  equally  complete  series  of  observations  at 
inland  stations,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

5434.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Do  you  mean 
observations  of  the  fall  of  rain,  and  so  on  ? — The 
fall  of  rain,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  force  of 
the  wind ; the  temperature,  the  amount  of  vapour 
in  the  air,  and  so  on. 

5435.  Is  not  it  conceived  that  a very  great 
difference  indeed  exists  between  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  Ireland  in  respect  of  those  points? 
— A very  great  difference,  indeed ; the  difference 
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between  the  fall  of  rain  in  Galway  ami  the  fall  of 
rain  in  I.ouih  is  very  large. 

5436.  Your  impression  is  that  it  would  he  a 
national  benefit,  and  not  a mere  matter  qf  scien- 
tific curiosity,  that-  those  distinctions  should  be 
investigated  and  recorded  ? — Yes,  Ireland  is  in 
one  respect  an  interesting  country  as  regards  the 
making  of  meteorological  and  tidal  observations; 
tve  have  the  A thin  tic" weather  on  one  side  as  well 
as  the  Channel  weather  on  the  other  side ; we 
have  the  Channel  tide  on  one  side  of  Ireland  and 
the  ocean  tide  on  the  other  side  of  Ireland. 

5437.  Mr.  George.']  Do  you  happen  to  know 
whether  Professor  Iiaughton,  in  that  lecture  to 
which  I refer,  directed  attention  to  the  peculiar 
set  of  the  tides  from  the  English  coast  to  the 
Irish  coast  which,  in  his  opinion,  cause,  in  sonic 
degree  at  all  events,  the  frequent  wrecks  which 
occur  upon  the  numerous  banks  upon  the  eastern 
coast  ? — He  did. 

5438.  So  that  those  scientific  observations  that 
were  made  at  the  expense  of  your  society  are 
likely  to  prove  of  very  great  practical  good  to  the 
community  at  large,  particularly  to  nautical 
people  ?— Certainly  ; when  the  reduction  of  the 
observations  shall  have  been  completed  of  the 
semi-diurnal  tides,  they  will  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  value,  because,  I should  explain,  that  the 
observations  of  the  semi-diurnal  tides  are,  for 
practical  matters,  of  very  much  more  importance 
than  the  diurnal.  What  ordinary  people  call  the 
tide  is  the  semi-diurnal  tide ; the  diurnal  tide  is 
the  inequality  that  exists  between  two  consecu- 
tive semi-diurnal  tides,  which  is  only  obtainable 
by  exact  measurement;  but  what  people  are  in 
the  habit  of,  in  rough  parlance,  calling  the  tide 
is  the  semi-diurnal  tide ; and,  I think,  as  soou 
as  those  observations  shall  have  been  reduced,  they 
will  be  of  the  greatest  practical  importance. 

5439.  Beneficial  practical  results  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  from  the  reduction  of  those 
observations  ? — Yes. 

5440.  You  have  not  the  means  at  the  present 
moment  of  making  available  for  the  public  those, 
scientific  researches? — We  shall  do  it  ultimately, 
from  time  to  time.  With  regard  to  the  tidal 
observations,  they  have  been  made,  and  all  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  reduce  them ; we  shall 
do  that  as  quickly  as  wo  are  able ; but  we  are 
delayed  in  it  from  want  of  funds. 

5441.  Do  you  not  consider  that,  your  having 
already  expended  so  much  of  the  funds  of  the 
society  in  making  those  preparations,  gives  you 
a very  strong  claim  for  assistance  in  making  them 
useful  to  the  public  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5442.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  The  objects  that 
you  have  just  referred  to,  are  some  of  those 
points  alluded  to  in  the  report  of  your  council  ? 
— Yes. 

5443.  You  have  spoken  of  your  expectation  to 
complete  the  reduction  of  your  tidal  observations, 
and  of  the  importance  of  those  tidal  observations 
to  the  commercial  world  at  large ; till  that  reduc- 
tion of  them  is  completed,  the  benefits  that  may 
be  derived  from  them  are  lost  to  the  public  ?— 
They  are. 

5444.  Is  not  that  an  additional  reason  why 
some  assistance  should  be  given  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  that  work  — The  public  can  make  very 
little  of  them  till  they  are  reduced. 

5445.  Mr.  George.']  Are  they  continued  now  ? 
— Ho.  The  observations  have  been  discontinued 
a long  time ; they  went  on  only  for  from  12  to  16 
months. 
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5446.  What  became  of  the  tide  gauges  ? — They 
are  there  still. 

5447.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  In  reference  to 
the  lectures  delivered  in  the  Academy,  is  a pros- 
pectus  printed  of  the  lecture  about  to  be  delivered? 
— Yes ; we  call  them  papers.  A programme  is 
printed,  giving  the  title  of  the  paper,  and  the 
name  of  the  person  who  is  to  read  it. 

5448.  Those  papers  arc  both  scientific  and 
antiquarian  ? — Yes. 

5449.  As  they  arc  delivered  to  an  audience 
composed  of  both  those  sections  of  the  Academy, 
a good  attendance  is  probably  obtained  ? — Yes. 

5450.  On  that  account,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  inadvisable  to  have  separate  nights  devoted  to 
the  reading  of  papers  on  antiquities  and  papers 
on  science  respectively? — Yes,  I think  so.  I 
think  the  audience  would  be  too  thin. 

5451.  I put  some  questions  to  Sir  William 
Wilde  as  to  the  state  of  old  buildings  in  the 
country.  If  a fund  were  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  of  keeping  those  old  buildings  in  repair, 
do  you  think  the  Academy  would  be  the  proper 
hands  to  administer  it? — I should  say  so.  We 
think  avg  comprise  the  best  antiquarians  in  the 
country,  and  that  there  could  not  be  a better 
agency  for  carrying  out  such  a purpose. 

"5452.  Would  the  Acadeny,  in  your,  opinion, 
willingly  carry  out  that  Avork  ?— I think  so ; I 
am  ansAvering  for  others,  but  I have  no  doubt  the 
committee  of  antiquities  Avould  he  glad  to  join  in 
a work  of  that  kind. 

5453.  You  have  stated  that  as  regards  that  de- 
partment. which  comes  peculiarly  within  your 
province,  they  would  be  only  too  happy  if  funds 
Avere  allotted  for  the  purpose,  to  devote  their  time 
to  making  the  observations  Avhich  they  have  taken, 
aArailable  to  the  public,  and  also  to  undertake 
other  observations ; have  you  any  doubt  jf  means 
Avere  given  to  the  committee  of  antiquities,  they 
would  be  equally  disposed  to  devote  their  time  to 
the  preservation  of  those  old  buildings  aud  monu- 
ments ? — No. 

5454.  Chairman.]  Your  department  requires 
assistance,  does  it  not? — Yes  ; Ave  are  very  much 
stinted  in  illustrating  the  papers  that  are  fur- 
nished. With  regard  to  printing,  when  a paper 
is  passed,  printing  follows  as  a matter  of  course, 
but  unfortunately  Ave  arc  not  able  to  allow  illus- 
tration to  follow-  as  a matter  of  course,  wc  are 
obliged  to  keep  a tolerably  tight  hand  upon  the 
amount  of  money  expended  in  illustration.  A 
paper  on  natural  science,  of  Avhich  Ave  have  had  a 
considerable  increase  lately,  generally  requires  a 
great  deal  of  illustration.  The  limited  nature  ot 
our  funds,  I think,  has  had  rather  a tendency  to 
discourage  men  from  bringing  very  important 
papers  on  natural  science  before  us.  Though  1 
cannot  mention  an  instance  where  I knew  that  a 
paper  Avas  actually  withheld  on  that  account,  ye 
it  is  Avell  known  that  we  have  little  money  to 
spend  in  illustrating  papers  ; upon  that  point  we 
require  assistance.  I would  also  mention  to  t e 
Committee  another  direction  in  which,  if  avc  ha 
funds,  they  could  be  usefully  expended ; when  an 
individual  is  engaged  in  scientific  researches  whic 
require  for  carrying  them  out  a good  deal  or  ex 
pense,  I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  such  an 
individual  should  have  the  power  of  coming  before 
the  council  of  a society  like  the  Royal  Iris 
Academy  and  saying,  “ I am  engaged  in  sue  - 
and-such  researches,  and  I lay  before  y°u  “ 
account  of  them,  so  as  to  show  that  very  proba  j 
beneficial  results  will  follow,  but  I am.  defacie^ 
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in  means  to  carry  them  out.”  That  application 
would  naturally  be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
science,  who  would  report  upon  it. 

5455.  Is  that  done  in  England  ? — I believe  it 
to  be  done  by  the  Royal  Society;  certainly  in 
some  cases  the  Royal  Society  give  assistance  to 
individuals. 

5456.  Does  Trinity  College  give  any  such 
assistance? — In  printing  they  do ; and  occasion- 
ally they  will  give  assistance  in  another  way.  I 
remember  getting  a small  grant  of  money  myself 
from  Trinity  College  in  carrying  out  some  optical 
researches  in  which  I was  engaged,  which  cost  me 
a great  deal. 

5457.  There  arc  three  objects  for  which  you 
require  assistance,  firstly,  scientific  observations, 
secondly,  the  illustration  of  papers  on  the  natural 
sciences,  and  thirdly,  assistance  to  scientific  indi- 
viduals?— Yes,  I think  those  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. 

5458.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Sir 
William  Wilde  upon  the  subject  of  the  medals 
under  the  Cunningham  Fund  ; in  the  year  1861, 
I see  the  council  was  requested  to  lay  before  the 
Academy  its  views  with  respect  to  the  best  mode 
of  appropriating  the  Cunningham  Fund  for  the 
future,  and  it  reported  on  the  16th  of  March  of 
the  same  year  to  the  effect  that  with  respect  to 
the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  fund  for  the 
future,  “ the  council  have  not  had  time  to 
examine  it  so  carefully  as  its  importance  deserves; 
and  recommend  that  it  be  referred  to  the  new 
council  for  its  consideration ;”  was  that  referred 
to  the  new  council  for  its  consideration  ? — I do 
not  think  any  action  has  been  taken  upon  it 
since. 

5459.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the 
reason  -why  those  medals  have  not  been  distributed 
in  the  case  of  the  antiquities  department? — It  is 
not  so  easy  for  me  to  explain  it ; I do  not  know 
sufficient  of  the  particulars  of  the  state  of  things 
to  which  Sir  William  Wilde  spoke,  to  speak 
decidedly  upon  that  point,  except  that  there  was 
no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  council  at  large 
to  distribute  the  medals.  The  council  never 
within  my  knowledge,  nor  do  I believe  has  it 
ever,  refused  to  confirm  the  adjudication  of  the 
committee ; and  where  a medal  is  not  given,  it 
must  always  be  because  it  is  not  recommended  to 
be  given  by  the  committee.  I never  knew  an 
instance  of  the  committee  recommending  the 
giving  of  a medal,  and  the  council  refusing  to 
sanction  the  recommendation.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  are  occasionally  slow  in  giving  the  medals; 
sometimes  from  inadvertence  it  has  happened 
several  times  that  the  committee  have  not  met 
exactly  at  the  time  they  should,  to  consider  the 
distribution  of  those  medals.  I know  of  no  other 
reason. 

5460.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  the 
giving  of  those  medals? — In  a sense,  I do;  I 
must  modify  my  answer  there ; I do  not  think 
that  a medal  will  ever  make  a man  write,  and  I 
have  said  at  the  council,  that  I do  not  think  the 
giving  of  medals  simply  for  books  published  out- 
side the  Transactions  of  the  Academy,  except  as 
a graceful  tribute  to  the  author,  is  of  any  practical 
benefit  to  science.  It  is  a benefit  to  the  Academy, 
for  if  they  have  the  power  of  giving  those  dis- 
tinctions, it  may  tend  to  make  the  author  publish 
his  discovery  through  the  Academy,  rather  than 
in  any  other  way ; it  will  attract  papers  towards 
the  Academy.  But  speaking  of  my  own  depart- 
ment, I do  not  think  that  a medal  or  any  other 
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distinction  of  that  kind  will  make  a man  of  science 
write,. where  he  would  not  have  written  otherwise. 
The  fact  is,  with  science,  where  you  have  made 
a discovery,  you  must  tell  it.  A scientific  dis- 
covery is  a thing' that  bums  inside  a man  till  he 
tells  it. 

5461.  Do  you  think  that  the  medals  are  of 
very  great  importance  to  men  of  such  recognized 
position  as  Professor  Haughton,  or  Dr.  Todd,  or 
Sir  William  Wilde  ? — I think  that  they  all  like 
to  get  them : I was  very  proud  to  get  mine. 

5462.  May  the  same  individual  get  medals 
more  than  once  ? — Yes. 

5463.  What  is  the  value  of  the  medals  ? — They 
are  gold  medals ; they  cost  22  /. 

5464.  Do  the  terms  of  the  bequest  require  that 
the  money  should  be  spent  in  this  way  ? — It  must 
go  in  prizes ; not  necessar-ily  medals." 

5465.  Mr.  George.']  There  is  no  discretion  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  ; they  are  merely  trustees 
to  administer  the  fund? — Yes. 

5466.  Mr.  Waldron.']  As  to  the  library,  the 
members  of  the  Academy  have  the  privilege  of 
borrowing  books  from  it,  have  they  not  ? — They 
have. 

5467.  Has  there  ever  been  any  question  raised 
as  to  withdrawing  that  privilege  ? — The  question 
has  never  seriously  been  entertained,  within  my 
recollection. 

5468.  Would  you  consider  it  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  Academy  if  that  privilege  should 
be  withdrawn  ? — I should. 

5469.  You  consider  it  an  advantage  to  persons 
engaged  in  scientific  pursuits  especially,  to  have 
power  to  borrow  books  out  of  the  library  ? — Yes ; 
especially  a certain  class  of  books ; namely,  those 
books  that  belong  to  long  and  expensive  sets ; for 
example,  transactions  of  learned  societies.  If  I 
want  a volume  of  the  transactions  of  any  learned 
society,  I go  to  the  Academy,  and  borrow  it.  I 
should  not  know  where  to  buy  it,  and  I coidd  not 
afford  to  buy  it  if  I did.  It  would  cost,  perhaps, 
100 1. ; but  I borrow  it  there;  and  I am  able  to 
take  it  home. 

5470.  Have  you  seen  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  sat  on  Public  Libraries  in  1849? — 

I cannot  say  that  I have. 

5471.  Will  you  read  that  passage  ( handing  the 
Report  to  the  Witness]  ? — “ They  have  recognized 
in  the  establishment  of  libraries  the  general  prin- 
ciples that  they  should  be  based  on  a firm  and 
dui’able  foundation ; that  they  should  be  freely 
accessible  to  all  the  public ; that  they  should  be 
open  during  the  evening ; and  that  they  should 
as  far  as  possible  be  lending  libraries.  The  last 
consideration  is  one  of  great  importance.'  Many 
men  in  order  to  derive  the  fullest  advantage  from 
books  must  have  them  not  only  in  their  hands 
but  in  their  homes.  A great  public  library  ought 
above  all  things  to  teach  the  teachers,  to  supply 
with  the  best  implements  of  education  those  who 
educate  the  people,  whether  in  the  pulpit,  the 
school,  or  the  press.  The  lending  out  of  books, 
therefore,  which  is  a general  characteristic  of 
foreign  libraries,  should  be  an  essential  element 
in  the  formation  of  our  own.” 

5472.  Do  you  agree  in  that  opinion  ? — With 
part  of  it.  1 entirely  agree  with  it  with  regard 
to  books  that  cannot  be  ordinarily  got  from  an 
ordinary  lending  library.  I think,  in  that  sense, 
it  is  a great  function  of  such  libraries  as  that  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  to  lend  books  that  can- 
not be  got  at  ordinary  lending  libraries.  I think 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  perhaps  are 
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Rev.  move  balanced  when  you  come  to  the  case  of 

J.  H.  Jrllett,  ordinary  books  that  can  be  got  from  an  ordinary 

a.m.  lending  library.  I do  not  feel  quite  so  certain 

* about  it  in  that  case.  As  to  the  other  class  of 

23  June  books  I wholly  agree  with  that  paragraph  of  the 

l864-  Report. 

5473.  Will  you  read  that  paragraph  at  page 
ix?  — “Looking  to  the  British  Museum  as  a 
library  for  reading,  the  large  number  of  duplicate 
and  even  of  triplicate  copies  existing  in  it  claims 
our  first  attention.  The  number  of  them  is  stated 
to  be  about  52,000.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Edwards  that c No  better  use  could  be  made 
of  these  duplicates  than  to  constitute  them  into  a 
lending  library,  and  that  the  triplicate  copies 
might  most  usefully  be  presented  to  provincial 
libraries.’  In  this  suggestion  your  committee 
are  disposed  to  coincide.” 

5474.  They  contemplated  making  a part  of  the 
books  in  the  British  Museum  a lending  library  ? 
— Yes.  With  regard  to  duplicate  and  tripli- 
cate copies  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
carry  out  that  suggestion. 

5475.  Chairman .]  Are  you  aware  that  Mr. 
Panizzi  says  there  are  no  such  duplicates  at  all? 
— No ; I should  suppose  Mr.  Panizzi  is  the  best 
authority  upon  that  subject. 

5476.  Mr.  Waldron.']  Will  you  read  that  pas- 
sage at  page  v.  ? — “ The  question  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  whether  libraries  thus  privileged 
either  to  exact  the  contribution  of  a work  from 
its  author  or  to  receive  annually  a sum  of  money 
instead  thereof,  are  not  bound  to  make  some  re- 
quital to  the  public  by  throwing  their  literary 
treasures  (so  far  as  they  can  reasonably  do  so) 
open.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that,  in 
the  absence  of  any  valid  reason  to  the  contrary, 
they  ought  to  do  so.” 

5477.  Do  you  join  in  that  opinion,  that  where 
aid  is  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  books,  under 
the  Copyright  Acts,  though  not  in  money,  the 
libraries  to  which  that  aid  is  given  ought  to  give 
something  in  return  to  the  public  ? — I think  that 
they  Ought,  certainly,  to  give  something  in  return 
to  the  public,  and,  no  doubt,  such  a library  ought 
to  be  so  regulated  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  advantage.  The  question  is,  whether 
you  ought  not  to  have  large  libraries  of  deposit 
in  the  country,  which  should  not  be  lending  libra- 
ries. I suppose  the  refusal  to  lend  out  books 
from  the  British  Museum  Library,  for  instance, 
would  be  defended,  possibly,  upon  grounds  of 
that  kind  ; that  it  was  on  the  whole  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  public  that  it  should  be  preserved 
as  a great  library  of  deposit  than  that  it  should 
be  made  a lending  library. 

5478.  Assuming  that  it  might  be  desirable,  if 
Trinity  College  were  disposed  to  accede  to  it,  to 
allow  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  which  re- 
ceives books  under  the  Copyright  Act,  to  be 
treated,  as  a library  of  deposit  and  research,  do 
you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable,  then,  to 
maintain  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
as  a lending  library  ? — With  regai-d  to  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  I think  it  eminently 
calculated  to  be  a lending  library,  because  the 
books  come  largely  under  the  class  of  those  books 
which  are  usefully  lent  out,  namely,  those  books 
which  men  cannot  commonly  get.  I do  not  be- 
lieve the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  (I 
speak  .with  all  reserve,  because  I know  little 
about  it)  is  so  completely  of  that  character  as  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

5479.  Generally  you  agree  with  the  view  of 


the  Committee? — If  large  libraries  of  deposit  are 
reserved,  I think  the  power  of  lending  out  books 
is  an  exceedingly  useful  one,  more  especially  the 
class  of  books  to  which  I have  alluded. 

5480.  Mr.  George .]  With  reference  to  the  dis- 
tinction you  draw  between  lending  libraries  and 
scientific  libraries  of  deposit,  would  you  not  give 
large  discretion  to  the  governing  body  of  the 
library  to  set  apart  one  portion  of  the  books  that 
might  be  lent  out,  and  another  portion  that  they 
would  say  ought  not  to  be  lent  out? — I think 
wherever  you  made  it  a lending  library,  that 
discretion  should  exist  in  the  governing  body. 

5481.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  As  to  the  medals, 
the  medals  are  all  gold,  and  of  substantial  value 1 
—Yes. 

5482.  Is  it  perfectly  clear  from  the  terms  of 
the  bequest,  that  you  could  not  apply  the  interest, 
derivable  from  the  fund  in  the  direction  to  which 
you  referred  just  now,  namely,  in  aid  of  students 
engaged  in  any  particular  branch  of  science  ? — 
We  considered  that  question,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  had  not  the  power  to  do  it. 

5483.  Do  you  find  too  many  applications,  and 
too  few  medals,  or  vice  versa.  ? — I do  not  think 
that  there  are  too  many  applicants ; we  have  quite 
as  many  medals  to  give  as  there  are  persons  to 
get  them. 

5484.  Is  the  bequest  in  such  terms  that  it  must 
be  given  in  the  shape  of  a prize  ? — Some  kind  of 
prize  ; it  was  originally  given  for  an  essay  ou  a 
particular  subject,  but  it  was  found  that  that  did 
not  work.  A subject  was  named  upon  which  an 
essay  was  to  be  written ; it  was  found  that  did 
not  work ; indeed,  it  very  seldom  does  work.  In 
the  French  Institute,  where  the  system  prevails 
of  giving  medals  in  the  higher  class  of  mathe- 
matics, for  example,  one  can  scarcely  say  that  it 
has  worked.well.  When  you  read  the  report  of 
the  committee  upon  those  medals,  it  is  usually  in 
some  such  terms  as  these : the  committee  having 
considered  the  question,  do  not  find  that  any  one 
of  the  essays  merits  a prize. 

5485.  The  medal  given  by  the  Academy  is  in 
itself  a distinct  mark  of  honour,  is  knot? — Cer- 
tainly. 

5486.  It  is  more  valuable  than  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  medal  itself? — Yes. 

5487.  If  the  medal  were  of  bronze,  worth  in- 
trinsically about  one-fourth  of  the  price,  would 
not  it  be  equally  prized  and  treasured  by  the 
recipient  ? — It  ought  to  be  ; but  somehow  or 
other  there  is  a tendency  to  attach  greater  value 
to  gold  than  to  bronze,  even  when  it  is  meant  as  a 
honorary  distinction. 

5488.  Chairman.]  There  has  been  some  ques- 
tion raised  as  to  the  amount  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  science,  while  the  sum  devoted  to 
antiquities  has  been  extremely  small,  54  /.  or  55 1. 
a-year.  Is  not  a very  large  proportion  of  your 
income  applied  to  printing  your  minutes  and  pro- 
ceedings ? — A considerable  amount- 

5489.  A moiety  ? — No ; our  salaries  alone 
amount  to  380  /.  a-year. 

549Q.  The  Antiquity  Department  gets  the  full 
benefit  of  whatever  printing  it  may  require  ? — 
Yes. 

5491.  That  would  therefore  reduce  the  apparent 
inequality  in  the  amount  devoted  to  the  respective 
departments? — Yes.  With  regard  to  printing, 
the  Antiquities  Department  will  get  as  much  as 
the  Scientific  Departments,  if  they  produce  the 
same  number  of  papers. 

5492.  So  that  there  is  not  any  great  inequality  in 

that 
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that  respect  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
society  ? — Whatever  inequality  exists  must  be 
from  non-production  of  papers,  because  there  is 
no  tendency  whatever,  that  I know  of  (I  certainly 
disclaim  any)  to  stint  the  Antiquities  Department 
in  the  publication  of  papers  on  subjects  of  anti- 
quarian interest. 

5493.  Any  antiquarian  paper  would  be  quite 
as  likely  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  as  a scientific  paper  ? — I believe 
it  would. 

5494.  Mr.  Waldron.']  As  certain,  in  point  of 
fact? — Certainly.  Nothing  limits  our  publica- 
tion of  papers,  but  either  that  we  have  not 
money  wherewith  to  publish  them,  or  that  papers 
do  not  come  forward  of  sufficient  merit.  With 
regard  to  the  merit  of  antiquarian  papers,  it  is 
decided  on  practically  by  the  antiquarians. 

5495.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  By  the  Com- 
mittee ? — It  comes  before  the  committee  of  pub  • 
lication,  which  consists  of  seven  members  ; three 
of  the  committee  of  science,  two  of  the  committee 
of  polite  literature,  and  two  of  the  committee  of 
antiquities ; and  they  request  some  person  who 
is  conversant  with  the  subject,  to  give  them  a 
report  upon  the  paper.  If  it  is  a scientific  paper, 
they  request  some  eminent  scientific  man  in  the 
society  to  give  them  a report  upon  the  paper. 
If  it  is  an  antiquarian  paper,  they  request  some 
eminent  antiquarian  to  do  the  same.  If  that  re- 
port is  a favourable  one,  as  a matter  of  practice 
the  paper  is  printed.  No  doubt  it  has  to  be  first 
passed  by  the  committee  of  publication,  and  then 
passed  by  the  council ; but  as  a general  rule,  and 
as  a matter  of  practice,  the  report  of  the  person 
to  whose  consideration  it  is  referred,  will  carry  it. 

5496.  Chairman.]  You  said  that,  you  were  of 
opinion  that  the  establishment  of  a library  of 
deposit  in  a town  was  a matter  of  great  import- 
ance, do  not  you  think  that  in  Dublin,  the  capital 
of  Ireland,  there  ought  to  be  a great  library  of 
deposit  and  reference  ? — I think  it  would  be 
highly  advisable. 

5497.  Do  not  you  think  where  libraries  are 
paid  for  by  the  public,  the  public  should  have  the 
full  benefit  from  them  ? — So  far  as  is  consistent 
with  their  safety  they  ought. 

5498.  You  do  not  think  that  there  ought  to  be 
any  exclusive  privileges  ? — That  depends  upon 
what  you  call  exclusive.  It  may  possibly  be 
thought  right  that  for  the  advantage  of  every 
one,  it  should  be  only  a certain  class  of  men  of  a 


certain  degree  of  education,  that  should  be 
admitted.  An  exclusive  privilege  may,  or  may 
not,  according  to  your  definition  of  it,  be  useful. 

5499.  If  the  private  contribution  to  the  library 
was  only  60/.,  and  the  public  contribution  was 
over  900  /.,  would  you  consider  that  library  of  the 
character  of  a public  library,  or  a private  one  ? — 
Much  more  of  a public  one ; of  course,  it  would 
partake  to  the  amount  of  60/.  a year  of  the 
character  of  a private  library,  while  it  would 
partake  of  the  character  of  a public  library  to  the 
extent  of  the  900  /. 

5500.  Would  you  say  that  no  books  should  be 
taken  out  of  that  library,  or  that  if  they  were 
taken  out  they  should  be  taken  out  without 
reference  to  any  particular  privileged  class  ? — I 
could  hardly  answer  that  question  without  know- 
ing what  kind  of  privileged  class  you  mean. 

5501.  Take,  for  instance,  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society;  would  you  confine  the 
privilege  of  taking  out  books  to  that  class,  in  a 
library  so  paid  for,  or  would  you  allow  books  to 
be  taken  out  by  persons  not  members,  pi-ovided 
they  were  of  a class  that  could  appreciate  the 
books,  and  make  good  use  of  them  ? — I think  pro- 
bably the  disadvantage  of  a system  of  that  kind 
would  be  this : a society  like  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  or  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  or  any  of 
those  societies,  receives  a good  deal  of  aid  from 
subscriptions ; and,  in  fact,  if  you  did  not  give 
men  certain  privileges  in  consequence  of  their 
membership,  you  would  not  be  likely  to  get  mem- 
bers ; that  would  be  one  disadvantage  of  such  a 
system. 

5502.  You  think  the  advantages  of  getting 
members  counterbalances  any  little  inconvenience 
that  may  arise  to  the  public  ? — At  the  first  blush 
it  seems  to  me  so,  but  it  is  a question  that  I have 
not  considered. 

5503.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Of  course,  the  security 
of  the  books  in  the  library  is  a great  considera 
tion  ? — Yes. 

5504.  Do  not  you  think  that  members  of  a 
society  like  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  give  a 
sort  of  guarantee,  by  their  membership,  that  they 
will  take  care  of  the  books,  which  the  public  out- 
side could  not  give  ? — Certainly ; that  is  one  of 
the  things  I alluded  to  in  speaking  of  the  consi- 
deration of  safety.  A book:  can  be  more  safely 
lent  to  members  of  the  society  than  to  anyone 
else. 


qq2 


Rev. 

J.  U.  Jelldt, 
A.ir. 


23  June 
1864. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


Luna,  26°  Junii,  1864. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


George,  Mr. 

Gregory,  Mr. 

Grogan,  Sir  Edward. 
Lefroy,  Mr. 

O’Loglilen,  Sir  Colman. 


O’Reilly,  Major. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert. 
Waldron,  Mr. 

The  O’Connor  Don. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  GREGORY,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Captain  John  F.  D.  Donnelly,  r.  e.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 


Cuptain 
J.  F.D. 
Donnelly, 


afi  June 
1864. 


5505.  Sir  Edward  Grogan."] — What  appoint- 
ment do  you  hold  in  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment?— I am  Inspector  for  Science  in  the  Science 
and  Art  Department. 

5506.  You  paid  one  or  two  visits  to  Dublin, 
with  reference  to  the  Scientific  Institutions  in 
that  city  ? — Yes. 

5507.  You  made  an  examination  and  report 
some  short  time  ago  on  your  first  visit,  when  the 
estimate  of  9,500  /.  was  submitted  to  you  on  the 
part  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  absolutely 
requisite  for  them  to  fulfil  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them?  — That  was  not  my  first  visit 
to  Dublin ; I had  been  twice  or  three  times  be- 
fore that,  but  I went  to  report  on  certain  esti- 
mates that  had  been  sent  in  for  further  works  re- 
quired to  put  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  a 
complete  state  of  efficiency. 

5508.  You  are  of  course  aware  of  the  state  and 
condition  in  which  all  the  buildings  and  educa- 
tional arrangements  are  ? — Yes. 

5500.  And  you  are  aware  that  a considerable 
expenditure  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  fulfil  the  functions  intrusted  to  them  hy  Par- 
liament ? — Yes. 

5510.  You  made  a report  to  that  effect  to  the 
Department,  did  you  not?— To  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  which  was  forwarded  by  them 
to  the  Treasury. 

5511.  Did  you  yourself,  after  making  inquiry, 
form  any  opinion  as  to  the  amount  that  was 
necessary  for  putting  them  in  that  proper  state 
of  efficiency  ? — I went  as  carefully  as  I could 
into  the  subject  when  I was  there,  and  I came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  estimate  that  was  -riven 
in  was  apparently  a very  fair  one  and  would 

ut  the  buildings  in,  I cannot  say  a perfect  state, 
ut  a tolerable  state  of  efficiency ; there  might 
have  been  some  further  demands  required  to  be 
met. 

5512.  You  received  that  estimate  from  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Society,  they  sub- 
mitted it  to  you  ? — Y es ; I may  state  that  Lord 
Granville  had  been  over,  I think  about  five  or 
six  months  previously,  and  had  visited  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  I think  a Committee  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  had  prepared  that  memo- 
randum for  him ; when  he  came  back  he  gave  me 
the  memorandum,  and  I was  then  directed  to  go 


over  to  Dublin  and  to  go  more  into  the  details  of 
the  subject  than  he  had  had  time  to  do. 

5513.  On  your  report  that  a considerable  sum 
of  money  was  requisite  to  put  the  different 
departments  of  the  society  in  full  and  efficient 
working  order,  did  the  authorities  in  England 
consider  it  desirable  to  issue  a commission  to 
inquire  more  fully  into  it?— On  my  reporting  on 
the  subject  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, they  considered  that  as  it  was  a large  sum, 
it  was  a good  opportunity  and  it  would  be  better, 
in  referring  it  to  the  Treasury,  to  suggest  that 
the  whole  question  involving  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  with  reference  to  the 
position  of  which  I had  made  some  strictures  in 
my  report,  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and 
grants  to  Scientific  Institutions  in  Dublin  in 
general,  should  be  reconsidered  and  put  upon  a 
proper  footing,  as  there  were  continuous  applica- 
tions for  increased  grants. 

5514.  That  was  the  origin  of  the  Commission? 
-Yes. 

5515.  The  Commission  had  to  inquire  into  the 
three  leading  particulars  you  have  referred  to, 
and  which  you  refer  to  in  your  report,  namely, 
the  constitution  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  the  Institution  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  and  the  expenditure  requisite 
to.  be  made  ? — Yes.  I may,  perhaps,  be  per- 
mitted to  read  a letter  now  in  reference  to  a 
question  which  I heard  the  Chairman  ask  Dr. 
Greaves  with  respect  to  the  points  which  the 
Commission  were  directed  to  inquire  into.  I was 
not  aware  till  that  moment  that  all  the  informa- 
tion upon  that  subject  was  not  before  the  Com- 
mittee. It  is  a further  letter  from  the  Treasury, 
directing  the  Commission  to  investigate  some 
further  points,  such  as  with  regard  to  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy,  and  the  "Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy. This  is  a letter  from  the  Treasury  to  me 
as  the  secretary  to  the  Commission,  dated  26th 
of  September  1862 : " I am  directed  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treiisury 
to  transmit,  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  copy  of  a letter  from  the  Science 
and  Aid  Department,  containing  observations 
relative  to  the  subjects  to  be  investigated  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  I am  to  authorise  them  to 

extend 
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extend  their  inquiries  as  suggested  by  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation.” The  letter  referred  to,  dated  21st  August 
1862,  of  which  I have  a copy  here,  commences 
with  the  approval  of  their  Lordships  in  my 
appointment  as  a Commissioner,  and  to  act  as 
Secretary  ; but  the  paragraph  immediately  re- 
ferred to  in  that  letter  is  this,  “ Parliamentary 
Votes  in  aid  of  Science  and  Art  are  made  to 
other  Institutions  in  Dublin,  besides  those  named 
in  the  Treasury  Minute.”  ( Letters  handed  in. 
See  Appendix). 

5516.  Mi-.  Waldron.]  \ ou  had  reached  Dublin 
when  you  received  that  letter  from  the  Treasury? 
— Yes,  I think  so,  or  it  was  just  before  leaving 
England. 

5517.  Sir  JE dioar d Grogan.~\  You  considered 
that  letter  as  a supplement  to  the  Minute  under 
which  the  Commission  in  Dublin  was  held? — 
Yes ; it  was  on  that  authority  that  we  touched 
upon  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

5518.  Were  you  connected  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  in  1854  ? — No  ; I was  not 
connected  with  the  department  till  some  time 
later  than  that. 

5519.  You  of  course  must  be  awai’e,  from 
records  in  the  office,  that  previously  to  the  time 
of  Dr.  Playfair’s  letter,  the  professors  who  were 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  were  exclusively  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  ?— Yes ; I think  there 
were  only  two  professors  then  at  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  but  I am  not  quite  sure. 

5520.  You  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Playfair’s 
letter? — Yes. 

5521.  His  recommendation  was,  that  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  educational  functions  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  should,  generally  speaking,  be 
transferred  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5522.  Arc  you  aware  whether  there  had  been 
any  inquiry  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
previously  to  1850,  which  led  to  the  passing  of 
that  Minute  ? — I know  that  for  some  time  it  had 
been  a constant  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  then 
just  created  Department  under  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  encourage  in  every  way  the  scientific 
and  artistic  education  in  Ireland.  As  far  as  I 
am  able  to  find  from  the  records  in  the  Depart- 
ment just  at  the  end  of  1853,  1 think  it  was,  Mr. 
Cole  was  directed  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  go  over  to  Dublin, 
and  inquire  into  the  subject.  I have  here,  what 
perhaps  will  be  interesting,  as  showing  the 
views  of  the  department  then  on  the  subject  of 
industrial  education  in  Ireland,  a memorandum, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cole,  with  suggestions  from 
Major  Larcom,  on  the  subject  of  industrial  in- 
struction in  Ireland,  which  I will  hand  iu,  but  two 
or  three  paragraphs  of  which  I may  read  now. 
It  is  endorsed,  “ Letter  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  with 
Major  Larcom’s  suggestions.”  The  view  then 
apparently  was  to  institute  a full  system  of  indus- 
trial instruction,  commencing  with  the  national 
schools,  going  through  the  model  schools,  and 
culminating  in  a great  industrial  college  in  Dub- 
lin. In  that  memorandum  will  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs:  “ By  such  a united  action  be- 
tween the  national  schools,  the  training  schools, 
the  colleges,  and  the  Queen’s  Universities,  I feel 
persuaded  a complete  course  of  industrial  educa- 
tion might  be  secured  to  the  whole  of  the  Irish 
people,  probably  much  more  perfect  as  a system 


than  could  be  established  in  England  or  Scotland. 
But  still  a culminating  point  for  industrial  educa- 
tion would  be  necessary,  as  it  is  for  medicine, 
law,  &c.  Students  are  prepared  at  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  for  the  faculty  ot  medicine,  but  they  come 
to  Dublin  to  complete  their  course  at  the  hospitals, 
&c.  And  so  should  the  student  of  industrial  Science 
and  Art.  In  Dublin  he  should  be  able  to  find 
the  highest  technical  instruction,  with  access  to 
museums  and  collections  larger  and  more  com- 
plete than  could  be  found  in  the  provinces,  and  I 
therefore  think  that  a special  college  for  applied 
Science  and  Art,  in  unison  with  the  existing  insti- 
tutions, would  have  to  be  created  in  Dublin.  There 
are  already  materials  for  founding  such  an  institu- 
tion, on  the  objects  of  which  a large  expenditure 
already  takes  place;  but  the  action  is  dispersed  and 
ill-defined.  There  is  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
and  which  is  also  the  central  Office  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey,  with  its  professors  of  chemistry,  and 
its  collections,  supported  by  public  funds,  directly 
responsible  to  Government.  There  is  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  with  its  professors  of  chemistry, 
natural  history,  & c.,  with  botanic  gardens,  partial 
museum,  &c.,  supported  in  the  main  by  Parliamen- 
tary funds,  but  arranged  by  a society  of  private 
gentlemen,  under  a council  and  committee,  and 
very  imperfectly  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  public  money,  which  has  averaged,  for  many 
ears,  6,000 1.  a year.  The  professors  are  elected 
y the  society  at  large.  The  anomalous  position 
ot  this  Society  has  frequently  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  and  of  the  Irish  Government, 
and  as  shown  by  the  report  of  a Committee  which 
sat  iu  1S36,  and  a Commission  appointed  in  1842, 
and  as  shown  in  an  accompanying  paper  prepared 
by  Major  Larcom,”  and  so  on.  Then  the  con- 
clusion of  the  18 tli  paragraph  is  this : “ As  a first 
step,  it  appears  desirable  to  separate  the  lines  of 
action  between  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  This  may  be 
done,  I think,  without  difficulty,  by  confiding  the 
promotion  of  direct  instruction  to  the  proposed 
college,  and  the  administration  of  certain  public 
exhibitions  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  The 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  would  then  become 
the  College  of  Science  and  Art  in  Dublin  having 
charge  of  the  administration  of  direct  instruction, 
and  representing  the  department  in  the  capital.” 
(The  Memoratidum  was  handed  in. — Vide  Ap- 
pendix.) 

5523.  Do  I understand  rightly  that  it  was  on 
the  suggestions  contained  in  that  Report,  that  the 
Minute  of  1854,  which  proposed  to  take  from  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  all  its  educational  func- 
tions, was  founded? — Yes ; Dr.  Playfair  was  then 
directed,  I believe,  to  go  more  in  detail  into 
the  matter,  and  he  then  drew  up  the  Minute  of 
1854. 

5524.  That  Minute,  and  the  consequent  action, 
was  entirely  in  favour  of  establishing  a scientific 
and  industrial  institution  in  Dublin,  which  was 
subsequently  set  up  ? — Yes. 

5525.  In  so  doing,  the  educational  functions  that 
had  hitherto  been  exercised  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  and  to  which  they  attach  great  value, 
were  transferred  from  them  to  another  body  ? — 
Yes. 

5526.  The  purport  of  that  Minute,  and  the 
action  consequent  upon  it,  seems  to  have  been  all 
in  favour  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and 
against  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Yes,  it  was 
broadly  to  make  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
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tl>e  educational  institution,  and  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  the  exhibitional  institution ; that  was  the 
broad  principle  of  the  Minute ; I do  not  know 
that  it  was  quite  fully  carried  out. 

55517.  The  view  of  your  department  and  of  the 
Government  at  that  time  was  to  make  a grand 
experiment  in  scientific  education  in  Ireland  ? — 
Yes. 

5528.  You  were  one  of  the  Commissioners 
who  held  the  inquiry  in  Dublin  in  1862? — Yes, 
I was ; but  I should  wish  to  state,  for  fear  of 
there  being  any  misapprehension,  that  I have  no 
right  or  authority  to  speak  for  the  Commission 
in  any  respect.  The  opinions  I may  give  here 
are  simply  my  own  opinions,  not  those  of  the 
Commission  as  a body,  or  of  the  other  Commis- 
sioners. 

5529.  The  Report  of  that  Commission  differs 
very  materially  in  its  aim  and  object  from  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the  Treasury 
authorities  in  1854? — Yes;  the  policy,  if  I may 
so  say,  of  that  report  is,  to  a great  extent,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  1854. 

5530.  It.  would  appear,  then,  that  the  great 
educational  experiment  which  the  authorities 
were  anxious  to  institute  in  1854  they  have  for 
reasons  known  to  themselves,  and  from  fuller  in- 
formation, thought  it  desirable  to  modify  again? 
— Yes;  I may  say  the  whole  principle  governing 
the  grants  towards  industrial  instruction  has  been 
changed  between  1854  and  the  present  time ; 
that  the  Department  grants  are  re-made  on  a differ- 
ent principle  and  with  different  views.  At  that 
time,  I think  the  idea  as  to  the  best  form  of  aid 
towards  scientific  instruction  was  mainly  in  the 
way  (if  training  teachers,  and  starting  at.  that 
end,  if  I may  so  say,  of  the  instruction.  It  has 
been  found  since  that  that  does  not  succeed  well. 
When  you  have  trained  your  teachers  there  is 
no  way  of  employing  them,  whereas  by  offering- 
sufficient  inducements,  you  can  find  qualified  local 
teachers  without  establishing  a regular  training 
college  ; and  it  is  on  that  policy  that  the  present 
action  of  the  department  is  based. 

5531.  Since  1854,  I believe  the  present  system 
of  Science  Schools  has  been  established  ? — Yes  ; 
it  was  established  by  a Minute  of  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Adderley  in  1859,  and  that  Minute 
itself  was  greatly  modified  within  the  next  year 
or  two. 

5532.  One  of  the  objects  of  that  change  was,  I 
believe,  mainly  directed  to  make  those  schools 
self-supporting,  and  to  train  teachers  for  the 
future? — The  object  of  that  system  was  to  give 
grants  in  such  a way  as  would  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  self-supporting  schools,  so  that 
the  grants  should  not  be  a permanent  and  in- 
creasing expenditure. 

5533.  Was  the  obtaining  of  teachers  contem- 
plated under  that  system  ? — No,  under  the  Minute 
of  1859  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  aid  to- 
wards training  teachers.  It  may  naturally  be 
expected  that  the  fact  of  the  establishment  of 
schools  all  over  the  country  will  aid  in  furnishing 
further  teachers ; hut  I may  say  that  already 
there  has  been  no  absolute  difficulty  found  in 
obtaining  teachers.  At  the  present  moment  there 
are  95  science  schools  and  classes  and  332  cer- 
tificated science  teachers,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  seven  or  eight,  those  have  all  been  certificated 
since  the  passing  of  the  Minute  of  1859,  and 
that  fact  shows  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  esta- 


blish a training  school  for  the  training  of  science 
teachers. 

5534.  The  expectation  when  the  Science 
Schools  were  established  was  that  they  would  be 
the  means  of  calling  forth  scientific  teachers, 
without  the  necessity  of  training  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  State?— Yes,  but  even  before  the 
schools  were  established,  it  was  found  that  by 
offering  a sufficient  reward  you  could  obtain 
qualified  teachers  who  had  got  the  instruction  for 
themselves. 

5535.  How  many  trained  teachers,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  have  emanated  from  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  since  it  was  established, 
that  having  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the  original 
institution  of  that  establishment? — There  is  only 
one  teacher  that  I am  aware  of  that  has  taken 
the  certificates  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment that  has  received  his  instruction  in  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

5536.  I understood  you  to  say  that  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  change  in  1854  was  to  esta- 
blish a scientific  college  as  it  were,  to  supply 
trained  teachers  to  instruct  the  people  of  the 
country  in  those  sciences  ? — Yes,  I think  the 
object  in  1854  was  to  establish  a kind  of  indus- 
trial college  and  ultimate  school  to  arrive  at, 
after  going  through  the  elementary  schools,  and 
no  doubt  that  college  had  in  view  the  training  of 
teachers  as  well  as  granting  of  certificates  or 

degrees. 

5537.  Chairman.']  The  science-teaching  system 
of  payment  by  results,  was  not  instituted  at  that 
time  ? — No,  it  was  established  by  the  Minute  of 
June  1839. 

5538.  Consequently,  naturally  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  educate  teachers  for  the  science 
system  ? — Not  for  the  present  system,  but  for  the 
then  existing  system. 

5539.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  It  was  intended 
to  train  teachers  at  the  time  it  was  established? 
— I think  one  of  the  objects  of  establishing  the 
instruction  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  was 
to  educate  teachers. 

5540.  Chairman.]  Teachers  would  have  had  to 
come  over  till  recently,  to  be  examined  at  South 
Kensington  ? — Yes;  under  the  Minute  of  1859. 
Mr.  Dowling  who  got  his  instruction  at  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  came  over  to  London 
for  examination. 

5541.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  The  Science  and 
Art  department  having  been  the  parents  and 
founders  of  the  institution  of  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  have  occasionally  sent  over  then: 
officer  to  visit  all  the  scientific  institutions  in 
Dublin,  and  you  have  gone  over  in  that  capacity  ? 
— Yes,  I have  been  over  two  or  three  times.  I 
may  add  that  Mr.  Cole  went  in  the  autumn  of 
1859,  to  make  arrangements  relative  to  the  cura- 
tor and  assistant  chemist  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  and  I think  he  also  visited  at  that  tune 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  made  a report. 

5542.  The  practical  result  of  your  evidence  I 
take  to  be  this,  that  subsequent  to  1854  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  was  established  for  the 

Sose  of  forming  a great  scientific  and  indus- 
college  in  Dublin,  and  principally  at  the 
expense  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  so  far  as 
the  removing  the  professors,  and  the  teaching  from 
them  ? — The  change  removed  the  professors,  and 
so  far,  one  may  say,  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society. 

5543.  That  was  a great  experiment  which,  m 
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the  interests  of  the  country,  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  people  in  scientific  knowledge,  the 
Department  and  the  Treasury  thought  it  desirable 
to  make? — Yes. 

5544.  Subsequent  information,  and  the  new  ar- 
rangements of  Science  Schools,  induced  the  autho- 
rities to  reconsider  that  arrangement? — Yes;  every 
endeavour  is  now  being  made  to  make  the  system 
as  self-supporting  as  possible,  and  not  to  make  it 
a centralized  Government  educational  work,  but 
to  stimulate  and  aid  voluntary  effort  in  establish- 
ing schools  from  which  the  Government  aid  may 
eventually,  as  they  increase,  be  withdrawn.  I 
may,  perhaps,  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  a paragraph  in  the  last  revise  of  the  Science 
Directory  of  September  1863 — the  Committee  of 
Council  considered  it  right  to  insert  these  para- 
graphs : £*  The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  promote 
instruction  in  Science,  especially  among  the 
industrial  classes,  by  affording  a limited  and 
partial  aid,  or  stimulus  towards  the  founding  and 
maintenance  of  Science  Schools  and  classes. 
The  payment  of  fees  by  the  students  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  only  solid  and  sufficient  basis 
on  which  a self-supporting  system  can  be  estab- 
lished and  supported.  Though  my  Lords  do  not 
consider  it  necessary,  at  present,  to  lay  down  any 
rules  makiug  the  payment  of  fees  an  absolute 
condition  of  the  grants,  on  account  of  science  in- 
struction, yet,  as  the  payments  from  the  State 
must  be  expected  to  diminish,  and  as  aid  on 
account  of  those  persons  who  do  nothing  for 
themselves,  cannot  be  justified,  committees  of 
schools,  and  classes,  and  teachers,  are  strongly 
urged  (should  it  at  present  not  be  the  practice) 
at  once  to  impose  as  high  a scale  of  fees  as  they 
consider  can  be  raised,  not  only  on  middle  class 
students,  but  also  on  artisans.”  And  there  is  a 
note  stating,  with  regard  to  the  grants,  that  “ The 
amount  is  liable  to  be  decreased  and  eventually 
withdrawn.  Payments  to  teachers,  therefore, 
must  not  be  looked  upon  as  perpetual,  or  in  any 
way  conferring  on  the  teacher  a claim  to  any 
payments  beyond  those  offered  for  each  current 
year."  And,  with  reference  to  the  payments,  the 
following  note : “ Direct  payments  are  made  to 
teachers  only  on  behalf  of  adult  artisans,  or  the 
children  of  persons  who  are  not  assessed  to  the 
income-tax,  or  who  do  not  possess  an  income  of 
100/.  per  annum.” 

5545.  The  practical  result,  however,  of  all  the 
inquiry  and  consideration  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  and  the  authorities  in  this  country, 
has  been  to  restore,  in  a considerable  degree, 
though  in  a modified  form,  the  educational  func- 
tions to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  which  it  pre- 
viously exercised  ? — If  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, of  which  I was  a member,  were  carried  out, 
it  would  of  course  give  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
certain  lectures  which  would  be  supported 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  by  Government  grants. 

5546.  So  far  it  would  be  a restoration  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  to  those  functions  which 
they,  previously  to  1854,  had  exercised  ? — Yes. 

5547.  That  report,  I believe,  has  been  ap- 
proved of  by  the  department  and  by  the  Trea- 
sury ? — The  report  was  made  to  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Treasury,  I think,  then  referred  it  to  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  after  some 
consideration,  including  a letter  from  the  Irish 
Government,  it  was  finally  approved  of  by  the 
Treasury. 

5548.  With  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  Royal 
0.69. 


Dublin  Society  to  carry  out  such  a scheme  as 
that,  various  objections  have  been  made  to  their 
fitness  in  this  respect,  namely,  the  fluctuating  and 
non-seientific  character  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  Society ; do  you  consider  those  objections 
valid? — With  reference  to  the  fluctuating  cha- 
racter of  the  governing  body,  it  was  one  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  recommendation  of  in- 
creased grants  was  made,  that  the  council  should 
be  put  on  a different  footing,  and  not  continue  a 
fluctuating  body,  but  have  a more  or  less  perma- 
nent character,  by  not  being  open  to  election 
every  year;  and,  also,  that  they  should  have 
full  power  to  carry  out  any  measures  that  they 
thought  right,  without  constant  reference  to  the 
Society  at  large. 

5549.  Assuming  that  alteration  to  take  place 
in  the  constitution  of  the  council,  would  you  con- 
sider those  objections  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
being  entrusted  with  those  functions  as  valid  or 
well-founded  ? — No,  I see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  entrusted  with  those  functions. 

5550.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  as  an 
officer  of  the  department,  that  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  have  professed  their  utmost  willingness 
to  carry  those  recommendations  into  effect,  so  far 
as  they  themselves  are  concerned? — Yes;  I am 
aware  that  a deputation  from  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  came  over  and  saw  Lord  Granville  and 
Mr.  Lowe  on  the  subject  of  what  changes  in  iheir 
charter  would  be  considered  necessary,  and  what 
would  meet  their  views ; and  I believe  that  the 
proposals  that  they  made  were  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

5551.  The  Society  have  expressed  their  perfect 
readiness  to  eary  them  into  effect  ? — I understood 
that  they  were  going  to  carry  them  into  effect; 
but  the  appointment  of  this  Committee,  I think, 
stopped  further  action  in  the  matter. 

5552.  The  department  have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  doubt  the  readiness  of  the  Society  to 
carry  those  recommendations  iuto  effect? — No, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

5553.  I will  repeat  the  question  I put  before : 
Supposing  those  recommendations  were  earned 
out,  do  you  consider  the  fitness  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  to  carry  out  that  scheme  of  edu- 
cation to  be  fully  proved? — Those  were  the 
views  which  the  Committee  of  Council  had  on 
the  subject. 

5554.  Do  you  know  any  other  similar  institu- 
tions in  this  country,  the  constitution  of  which  is 
very  analogous  to  that  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ; is  it  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Institution 
in  Albemavle-street.  is  substantially  the  same  ? — 
To  a certain  extent,  it  does  not  receive  Go- 
vernment grants,  but  it  has  scientific  professors, 
who  deliver  lectures,  and  they  are,  I believe, 
responsible  to  the  Council.  In  that  respect  it  is 
similar,  but  it  receives  no  Government  grants. 

5555.  Their  professors  are  all  of  the  very  first 
class  in  scientific  attainments,  are  they  not?- — 
Yes ; they  have  been  always  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  country : Professor  Faraday,  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  and  Professor  Frankland,  for 
instance,  are  now  their  professors. 

5556.  The  results  of  their  teaching  have  been 
satisfactory? — Yes;  their  lectures  have  been 
always  considered  the  best  in  the  country. 

5557.  Do  you  know  how  those  professors  are 
elected  in  that  Institution  ? — I am  not  quite  sure 
whether  they  are  elected  by  the  Council  or  by 
the  members  at  large. 
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5558.  "With  respect  to  a question  of  finance,  a 
paper  lias  been  handed  in  by  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
the  President  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
and  evidence  has  been  given  upon  it,  to  show 
that  no  saving  of  the  public  money  would  be 
effected  by  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of 

our  report ; have  you  seen  the  paper  handed  in 
y him? — Yes;  I saw  it  the  other  day,  when  I 
was  waiting  to  be  examined. 

5559.  Have  you  also  seen  the  estimate  for  this 
year,  ending  the  31st  March  1865,  under  the 
head  of  “ Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ” ? — Yes. 

5560.  I presume,  of  course,  the  estimate  con- 
veys the  opinion  of  the  Government  as  to  what 
would  be  the  expenditure  in  that  Institution? — 
This  is  the  estimate  for  the  year. 

5561.  That  conveys  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  what  would  be  the  expenditure  of  that 
Institution  ? — Yes. 

5562.  Does  that  accord  with  Sir  Robert  Kane’s 
estimate? — SirRobertKane’s  estimate  begins  with 
a curious  statement.  It  is  headed,  “ Analysis  of 
the  Grants  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry ; 
showing  the  Amounts  taken  really  for  the  service 
of  the  Museum,  and  the  Amounts  which  properly 
belong  to  other  establishments,  and  ought  to  be 
charged  under  other  heads.”  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  a question  simply  of  what  estimate  you 
choose  to  put  it  under ; the  expense  remains  the 
same  whether  you  put  expense  of  buildings,  rents, 
rates,  and  taxes,  and  so  on,  under  one  head  or  the 
other ; the  expense  to  the  country  is  still  the 
same,  and  the  803 1.,  which  is  the  total  as  the 
charge  to  the  country,  would  not  be  saved  by 
putting  it  under  another  vote.  It  would  not  be 
fair,  perhaps,  to  compare  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  and  take  its  whole  expense  against 
another  museum,  of  which  the  rents,  rates,  and 
taxes  were  taken  by  the  Board  of  Works,  but 
the  fair  way  to  compare  the  two  would  be  to 
state  the  rents  and  rates,  and  so  on  in  each  case, 
but  not  to  deduct  them.  Then,  I see  here  in 
the  next  item,  “Half  Salaries  of  Five  Pro- 
fessors.” It  is  not  necessary  to  refine  on  this ; 
but  they  do  not  give  half  their  lectures  to  each 
institution.  I do  not  know  that  that  is  very 
important;  but,  with  regard  to  the  next  state- 
ment, No.  2,  there  is  on  one  side,  “Present 
Expenditure,  to  be  saved  by  the  new  arrange- 
ments ;”  and  then  on  the  other  side  is  the  “ New 
Expenditure,  necessarily  incurred  under  the  new 
plan.”  The  present  expenditure  to  be  saved 
by  the  new  arrangements  is  a saving  in  per- 
petuity. “Retiring  allowances  (taken  at  three- 
fourths)  for  the  abolition  of  office  of  the  Director, 
Curator,  Chemist,  Professor  of  Physics,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  and  Professor’s  Clerk”  are  not  in 
perpetuity  at  all.  The  items  as  stated  under 
those  two  headings  are  not  comparable.  The 
items  under  the  first  head  are  worth  30  years’ 
purchase,  while  the  others,  under  the  second'head, 
when  we  consider  that  the  allowance  is  deter- 
minable not  only  by  the  death  of  the  holders,  but 
also  by  their  holding  any  other  Government  ap- 
pointment, I suppose  might  be  taken  roundly  at 
10  years’  purchase ; so  that  putting  them  as  "has 
been  done,  and  totalling  the  two  up,  is  a very 
fallacious  way  of  making  an  estimate. 

5563.  You  do  not  agree  with  that  estimate  of 
the  money  to  be  saved  if  the  recommendations  of 
the  report  were  carried  out? — Not  at  all;  this 
would  give  a false  impression  of  the  absolute  state 
of  the  case.  Then  there  is  “New  Professor  of 


Mineralogy”  put  at  200 Z. ; there  is  the  Professor 
of  Mineralogy  in  existence,  and  an  arrangement 
would  have  to  be  made  for  his  resuming  his 
duties  or  giving  up  his  pay.  I do  not  under- 
stand “ resumed  by  Professor  of  Botany.” 
Then,  again,  here  under  “present  expenditure 
to  be  saved  by  the  new  arrangements,”  I see 
that  the  saving  of  803  which  is  stated  above  to  be 
the  payment  for  rates,  rents,  and  taxes,  and  build- 
ings and  repairs,  is  not  taken  into  account  at  all  • 
that  must  still  be  a saving,  even  if  the  vote  be  taken 
as  proposed  by  the  Office  of  Works.  There  are 
some  other  points  that  are  omitted ; the  item  in 
the  Estimate  for  the  year  for  the  purchase  of 
specimens  for  the  Museum  and  books  for  the  Li- 
brary, amounting  to  400  /.,  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count ; repairs  and  furniture  are  included  in  the 
803  Z.,  which  I have  already  stated  does  not  ap- 
pear below  as  a saving ; then  there  is  fuel,  light, 
cleaning,  &c.,  uniforms  for  porters,  advertise- 
ments, printing,  travelling  expenses,  all  these 
amounting  to  a considerable  sum,  have  not  been 
at  all  taken  into  account,  in  the  “ present  expen- 
diture to  be.  saved  in  the  new  arrangement.” 

5564.  According  to  this  estimate  of  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  an  additional  expenditure  of  160  Z.  a year 
would  be  incurred  by  the  proposed  change,  in- 
stead of  a saving? — Yes;  apparently  by  this  state- 
ment, 

5565.  An  increased  expenditure  of  160  Z. 
would  apparently  be  incurred,  and  not  a saving, 
if  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
were  carried  out  ? — Yes. 

5566.  Do  you  consider  that  that  statement  has 
omitted  many  most  important  items  in  which  a 
saving  would  be  effected  ? — Yes ; to  begin  with, 
there  is  the  803  Z.  to  be  saved,  besides  the  others 
I have  mentioned. 

5567.  In  the  manner  in  which  the  future  ex- 
penditure is  calculated,  it  has  not  been  stated,  as 
you  think,  correctly  ? — No  ; because  even  sup- 
posing .that  those  items  were  right,  you  could  not 
compare  the  1,760  Z.  with  the  1,920  Z. 

5568.  The  one  is  an  absolute  saving,  while  the 
charge  in  the  other  case  is  a terminable  one  ? — 
Yes. 

5569.  So  that,  if  the  Committee  relied  upon 
that  statement  as  an  estimate  of  the  saving  to  be 
effected,  they  would  be  misled  ? — I think  so,  cer- 
tainly. 

5570.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  before  the 
Committee  that  all  the  examinations  of  the  pupils 
taught  have  been  conducted  over  here,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  a centralising  effect;  I 
believe  a change  has  been  made  in  that  respect 
lately  ? — The  examination  of  schools  and  classes 
have  always  been  local;  any  place,  whether 
they  have  a science  teacher  or  not,  may  always 
have  an  examination  in  the  place.  If  a satisfac- 
tory Committee  is  formed  in  a place,  they  may 
have  the  examination  of  the  Department,  With 
respect  to  teachers,  the  first  few  examinations  in 
which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  examine  the 
teachers  vivd  voce  were  necessarily  held  in  Lon- 
don, where  the  examiners  were ; but  it  is  now 
considered  not  necessary  to  have  a vivd  voce  exa- 
mination of  the  candidates  who  come  for  certifi- 
cates as  teachers.  Examinations  have  conse- 
quently been  held  in  Dublin  and  in  Edinburgh, 
and  if  it  was  thought  desirable,  I daresay  they 
might  be  held  at  other  places ; but  those  three 
centres  are  quite  sufficient,  because  all  the 
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travelling  expenses  of  the  successful  candidates 
are  paid,  if  they  are  bond  fide  teachers. 

5571.  Those  who  should  unfortunately  fail 
have  to  bear  their  own  expenses? — Yes  ; it  would 
not  do  for  the  department  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
anyone  who  chose  to  come  to  London  and  merely 
came  up  for  examination. 

5572.  The  fact  of  allowing  those  gentlemen 
who  go  in  for  examinations  to  be  examined  locally 
is,  of  course,  a great  boon  to  them,  and  does  away 
with  all  idea  of  centralization  on  the  part  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  ? — No  doubt  it  is  a 
certain  boon.  I daresay  it  is  a considerable  boon 
to  candidates  in  science  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
not  to  have  to  come  to  London ; they  do  not  risk 
so  much,  though,  of  course,  if  a man  is  well  pre- 
pared, he  must  know  pretty  certainly  whether  he 
would  pass  or  not ; but  I daresay,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  a certain  boon  to  them. 

5573.  The  present  policy  of  the  department  is 
to  carry  out  that  principle  in  the  great  centres  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  to  extend  it  to  others, 
-where  the  proper  appliances  for  examination 
exist? — No  doubt,  if  it  were  found  desirable,  they 
would  extend  it;  that  is  to  say,  with  respect 
to  teachers.  With  respect  to  classes,  of  course 
there  are  local  examinations  wherever  a class  is 
formed. 

5574.  Will  you  look  at  that  report  on  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  Geological  Museum,  the 
School  of  Mines,  and  the  Mining  Record  Office 
{handing  it  to  the  Witness).  Is  that  dated  1862? — 
Yes ; it  was  made  in  1861.  The  report  was  signed 
iu  1862,  after  communication  with  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  and  the  professors. 

5575.  The  institution  in  Jermyn-street  is  not 
so  wide  in  its  scope  or  objects  as  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry? — No;  it  always  has  been  re- 
stricted to  a school  of  mines  purely. 

5576.  In  this  report  of  1862,  paragraph  11, 
the  Commissioners,  Lord  Granville,  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  and  Mr.  Lowe  state: — “The  pro- 
fessors agree  that  in  view  of  the  practical  necessi- 
ties of  the  existing  class  of  mining  students,  the 
instruction  at  present  embraces  too  wide  a range 
of  study  in  certain  directions,  and  might  with 
advantage  be  more  closely  confined  to  those 
sciences  which  directly  bear  upon  mining.”  That 
is  the  view  of  the  Commissioners  at  that  time  ? — 
It  is  not  only  the  view  of  the  Commissioners,  but 
it  is  the  view  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  the 
professors.  Sir  Roderick  in  his  letter  says: — 

" Sir, — In  consequence  of  your  letter  of  the  20th 
inst,  with  the  accompanying  proof  of  the  Report 
of  the  Lord  President  and  his  colleagues,  upon 
the  state  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  its  affili- 
ated Departments,  including  the  Government 
School  of  Mines,  I called  a Council  of  the  Pro- 
fessors, to  ascertain  if  their  views  on  points 
whereon  they  had  been  consulted  by  your  Board, 
were  correctly  and  adequately  expressed  in  the 
Report.  On  consideration,  it  appeared  to  them 
that  the  paragraphs  8,  9,  and  11,  which  explain 
ffie  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  School 
of  Mines,  call  for  some  modification  in  order  to 
represent  their  views.  All  the  professors  having 
attended,  and  the  paragraphs  in  question  hav- 
ing been  discussed  seriatim,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  wording  of  the  same  be  amended  in 
the  following  manner  : — Paragraph  11, — ‘ The 
professors  agree  that,  in  view  of  the  prac- 
tical necessities  of  the  existing  class  of  mining 
students,  the  instruction  may  at  present  embrace 
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too  wide  a range  of  study  in  certain  directions, 
and  might  with  advantage  be  more  closely  con- 
fined to  those  sciences  which  directly  bear  upon 
mining.  But  they  also  observe,  that  the  instruc- 
tion begins  at  an  elementary  point,  because  the 
students  do  not  come  sufficiently  prepared,  and 
that  certain  very  essential  branches  of  a mining 
education  are  not  represented  in  the  school.  The 
professors  therefore  suggest,  that  it  would  lie 
desirable  to  add  mining  surveying,  and  the  con- 
struction of  mining  and  metallurgical  machines, 
to  the  courses  of  instruction,  and  to  exclude  some 
subjects  at  present  taught  from  the  mining  curri- 
culum.’” And  paragraph  11  was  accordingly 
amended  in  the  draft  report  exactly  in  those 
terms  as  proposed  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 

5577.  That  recommendation  amounts  to  this, 
that  special  instruction  in  mining  should  be  given, 
and  that  the  attention  of  the  institution  should 
not  be  directed  to  other  objects  ? — That  it  should 
be  restricted  to  a School  of  Mines  purely,  for  the 
mining  industry  of  the  country,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  a school  or  college  of  general  science.  It 
was  the  view,  I believe,  of  Dr.  Playfair  at  one  time, 
when  he  Avas  at  the  department,  to  enlarge  it  to 
a school  or  college  of  general  science,  and  all  the 
professors  at  Jermyn-street  were  very  much  op- 
posed to  such  an  enlargement.  Aftenvards,  when 
this  report  was  made,  of  course  it  more  clearly 
defined  the  exact  bearing  of  the  school. 

5578.  Limiting  it  to  a school  of  mining  ? — 
Yes. 

5579.  Was  paragraph  25  of  this  report  also 
approved  of  by  the  professors  in  the  manner  you 
have  described  paragraph  11  to  have  been?— 
There  is  nothing  about  it  in  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison’s letter.  It  was  not  taken  exception  to,  or 
any  remark  made  on  it  in  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son’s letter. 

5580.  Is  not  paragraph  25  substantially  the 
same  as  paragraph  11,  with  the  exception  that  it 
goes  more  fully  into  the  matter? — Yes:  it  is  an 
enlargement,  apparently  a recapitulation,  Avith 
greater  detail,  of  the  general  principle  of  para- 
graph 11. 

5581.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
both  the  Commissioners  who  signed  that  report, 
and  the  professors  of  the  institution  who  con- 
sidered, and  I may  say,  suggested  amendments  in 
the  report,  agreed  that  that  establishment  should 
be  strictly  confined  to  a school  of  mining? — I 
never  heard  that  there  was  any  doubt  of  it. 

5582.  Are  there  any  peculiar  circumstances  in 
your  mind,  that  would  justify  a departure  from 
that  rule  Avith  regard  to  Ireland? — No;  that  was 
the  feeling  of  the  Commission ; and  also,  I believe 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  position 
of  Ireland,  to  require  a different  policy.  The 
report  made  a certain  compromise,  and  created 
a School  of  Agriculture  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 

5583.  The  recommendation  to  establish  a School 
of  Agriculture  in  Dublin,  while  there  is  no  such 
school  in  this  country  arose  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  agriculture  being  its 
great  industry? — Yes,  it  Avas  a kind  of  compro- 
mise which  was  required  from  the  position  of 
affairs  altogether. 

5584.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  estab- 
lishment in  Ireland  of  such  a mining  school  as 
exists  in  tins  country,  strictly  defined  in  its  object  1 
— I should  think  that  it  would  be  scarcely  advis- 
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able  to  establish  a large  School  of  Mines  in  Ire- 
land, when  there  is  already  one  in  London,  which 
is  not  over  filled.  In  Ireland,  I think,  it  is  not 
likely  that  you  will  have  very  many  students  in 
mining  industry ; and  for  those  few  it  would  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  establish  a great  mining  school 
on  the  principle  of  the  .fenny n-street  School. 
The  pupils  of  such  a school  must  necessarily  be- 
long to  the  middle  classes  and  come  from  a dis- 
tance ; few,  if  any,  are  likely  to  be  residents  in 
the  place,  unless  it  were  in  the  mining  districts ; 
it  matters  but  little,  therefore,  whether  they  have 
to  come  1o  London  or  Dublin.  It  is  another  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  advisable  to  continue  a couple 
of  already  existing  professorships  bearing  upon 
the  subject ; that  may  be  considered,  no  doubt, 
advisable ; but  I think  it  very  inadvisable,  con- 
sidering the  smallness  of  the  mining  industry  of 
Ireland  to  establish  a large  school  on  the  basis  of 
Jenny  n-street,  in  that  country,  especially  as  it  is 
always  open  to  any  place  to  establish  a mining 
school  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  Science 
Directory. 

5585.  There  is  a similar  establishment  con- 
nected with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in 
Edinburgh,  is  there  not  ? — There  is  no  School  of 
Mines  in  Edinburgh ; there  is  simply  an  Indus- 
trial Museum  in  Scotland,  without  any  professor- 
ship attached.  Professor  Allman,  the  Regius 
keeper  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  is  lec- 
turer in  the  University,  but.  there  are  no  lec- 
tures connected  with  the  Scotch  Museum. 

5586.  I understand  you  distinctly  to  say,  that 
the  passages  which  I have  called  your  attention 
to,  confining  the  Institution  in  Jermy n-street  to 
scientific  education  in  mining  exclusively,  met  with 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison’s  full  support  and  ap- 
proval, and  that  of  the  professors  also? — Cer- 
tainly ; it  was  the  strong  advice  of  all  the  pro- 
fessors, as  far  as  I am  aware,  from  reading  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  and  from  conversation,  and 
there  is  the  letter  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
which  I have  quoted,  in  which  no  objection  is 
made,  though  he  was  asked  to  make  any  remarks 
upon  the  subject. 

5587.  The  Chairman  puts  this  question  to  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison : “ It  is  stated  in  this  re- 
port. As  it  is  understood,  that  arrangements  are 
likely  to  be  made  for  retaining  Archbishop 
Marsh’s  library,  in  connexion  with  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  the  rooms  which  have  been  appro- 
priated for  its  use  in  the  building  recently  erected 
for  the  National  Gallery  may,  we  hope,  be  used, 
at  any  rate  for  the  present,  for  the  Irish  Geological 
Collection ; and  such  portion  of  the  remainder  of 
the  collections  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
as  it  may  be  determined  to  keep,  may  be  placed 
in  the  new  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety. This  consolidation  should  be  made  as  a 
principle  of  careful  selection.  Only  the  best 
specimens  of  each  class  should  be  retained,  and 
the  duplicates  should  be  given  to  the  Museum  of 
the  Queen’s  College,  or  wherever  else  they  may  be 
of  most  use.  To  that  passage  you  have  a decided 
objection  ?”  and  the  .answer  is,  “ To  this  consoli- 
dation;” do  you  consider  that  the  word  (f  con- 
solidation ” in  the  report  refers  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  Geological.  Survey  Collection  with  the 
mineral  collection  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  or  merely  to  the  other  objects 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ?— The 
word  “consolidation”  referred  to  the  “remainder 
of  the  collection?.”  It  was  never  proposed  to 


interfere  with  Sir  Roderick  Murchison’s  depart- 
ment at  all. 

5588.  That  was  never  contemplated  by  the 
report? — Not  in  the  least;  except  so  far  as  re- 
moving the  collection  from  one  house  to  the 
other. 

5589.  A union  of  the  two  collections  wag 
never  contemplated? — Not  in  the  least;  the 
question  of  putting  it  under  any  other  authority 
was  never  touched  upon,  nor  the  question  of  in- 
terfering with  tire  Geological  Survey.  I think 
that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  is  aware,  in  fact  I 
am  sure  that  he  was  made  aware  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  interfere  with  his  duties  with  respect 
to  the  Geological  survey. 

5590.  Do  you  know  that  portion  of  the 
National  gallery  building,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  appropriate  to  Marsh’s  library  ? — Yes  ; I have 
plans  of  it  here. 

5591.  What  is  the  present  vacant  space  in 
that,  building  ?- — I have  taken  the  dimensions  out 
with  the  architect.  There  is  a large  separate 
entrance  ; there  is  a vestibule,  17  ft.  by  9ft.;  there 
is  a porter’s  room,  14  ft.  by  10  ft.;  there  are  two 
water  closets  and  urinals ; there  is  an  office 
25  ft.  6 in.  by  15  ft. ; there  is  another,  14  ft.  by 
15  ft. ; there  is  a museum-room,  with  high  side- 
light. on  both  sides,  76  ft.  6 in.  by  40  ft.  3 in.; 
there  is  a second  museum-room,  with  high  side- 
light on  both  sides,  46  ft,  6 in.  by  40  ft.  3 in., 
deducting-  90  feet  for  staircase,  the  total  net 
museum  space,  not  counting  the  vestibule,  offices, 
and  so  on,  is  4860  square  feet, 

5592.  Have  you  had  your  attention  called  to 
the  space  which  the  collection  at  present  occupies 
in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — After  hear- 
ing an  answer  witli  respect  to  it  the  other  day,  I 
took  as  good  a plan  as  we  have  of  it,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  space  in  the  gallery  is  some- 
thing like  90  ft.  by  22  ft.  Taking  it  at  100  ft. 
by  23ft.,  would  give  2300  square  feet;  so  that 
the  space  allotted  for  Marsh’s  library  would  give 
a good  deal  more  than  twice  the  space  at  present 
occupied  by  the  collection,  besides  being  much 
more  convenient  in  the  way  of  having  more 
office  space. 

5593.  There  would  be  more  office  space  in  the 
proposed  site,  than  there  is  at  present  in  Ste- 
phen’s-green ? — Yes;  there  is  one  Geological 
Survey  office,  and  I think  that  they  keep  their 
maps  in  the  map  and  accountant’s  office.  This 
would  give  them  two  offices,  a porter’s  room,  a 
vestibule,  and  so  on,  and  a separate  entrance. 

5594.  Is  it  your  opinion  on  the  mere  question 
of  space,  that  the  locality  allotted  for  Marsh’s 
library,  being  part  of  the  building  erected  for 
the  National  gallery,  would  give  more  than 
double  the  space,  in  fact,  for  the  display  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Geological  Survey  Collection,  than 
that  collection  occupies  at  present  in  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  ? — Yes ; besides  which  you  can 
extend  these  buildings  to  any  reasonable  extent 
{pointing  to  the  plan).  This  is  the  back,  and  you 
may  extend  in  this  direction  if  required. 

5595.  More  than  double  the  amount  of  space 
would  he  given  in  the  proposed  new  site  than 
exists  in  the  other? — Yes,  there  is  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  space  already  with  the  same 
kind  of  lighting. 

5596.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  objected  to  this 
proposed  site,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  have  side-lighting,  which  would  waste 
a great  deal  of  wall  space  ; how  is  the  Museum 
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of  Irish  Industry,  where  the  collection  is  at  pre- 
sent deposited,  lighted? — From  the  sides  only. 

5597-  Whatever  objection,  therefore,  may  exist 
with  regard  to  side-lighting  in  one  establishment 
exists  as  to  the  other? — Yes;  I am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  objection  to  side-lighting ; it  is 
euerally  considered  the  best  kind  of  lighting  for 
esk-cases,  in  which  the  specimens  will  be  gene- 
rally placed. 

5598.  Is  not  side-lighting  generally  considered 
by  far  the  best  as  compared  with  top-lighting  ? — 
For  desk-cases  it  is,  for  with  top-lighting  with  a 
desk-case  you  see  your  own  face  instead  of  the 
fossil.  For  high-wall  cases  aud  pictures,  the  top- 
lighting would  be  best.  The  mode  of  lighting  the 
geulogical  collection  of  the  British  Museum  is 
side-lighting. 

5599.  We  have  these  facts,  then,  that  the 
available  space  for  the  preservation  and  display  of 
the  Geological  Collections  in  the  proposed  nc.w 
site,  recommended  in  your  report,  would  have 
been  more  than  double  in  extent  that  which  the 
collection  at  present  occupies  in  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry? — Yes. 

5600.  And  that,  so  far  ns  the  side-lighting  goes, 
whether  it  is  an  advantage  or  a disadvantage,  the 
same  exists  in  the  other  institution  also? — Yes. 

5601.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  location 
of  the  Geological  Collection  in  that  space,  origi- 
nally designed  for  Marsh’s  Library,  that  locality 
being  so  convenient  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  where  the  Miueralogical  Collec- 
tion belonging  to  them  would  be  located,  would 
afford  the  greatest  facility  aud  advantage  to  stu- 
dents of  geology  to  go  from  one  to  the  other  of 
these  collections,  comparing  the  one  with  the 
other  ? — I should  think  so,  certainly.  No  doubt 
very  soou  that  building  will  be  connected  with 
the  main  building  by  a corresponding  arcade  to 
the  one  on  the  other  side,  which  would  give  a 
covered  passage  all  the  way  round.  If  I may  be 
allowed  to  revert  to  a question  you  asked  with 
regard  to  taking  the  Geological  Collections  from 
under  Sir  Roderick  Murchison’s  control,  there  is 
a paragraph  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  at 
page  13,  to  this  effect:  “ Though  placed  in  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  they  arc,  at  all  events 
while  the  survey  is  in  progress,  in  charge  solely 
of  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey.” 

5602.  Did  you  contemplate  removing  them 
from  that  charge  ? — There  is  not  a word  said 
about  putting  them  under  anyone  else’s  charge. 

5603.  The  only  object  being  a change  of  site, 
as  being  more  convenient  and,  as  it  now  turns 
out,  greatly  preferable  to  the  one  they  at  present 
occupy  ? — Yes,  they  are  at  present,  as  it  were,  in 
lodgings  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  F or 
other  reasons  it  was  proposed  to  do  away  with 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  the  Report 
suggested  that  there  were  other  rooms  to  which 
they  might  be  conveniently  moved.  With 
reference  to  the  convenience  of  the  rooms,  and 
any  question  as  to  their  aiTangement,  that  would 
be  a question  for  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  to 
settle  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  to 
whom  was  given,  by  the  Report,  the  management 
of  all  the  details  in  carrying  out  tbe  recommenda- 
tions, and,  of  course,  the  Geological  Survey  stood 
in  that  respect  upon  quite  a different  footing  to 
ihe  Royal  Dublin  Society.  In  dealing  with  the 
Boyal  Dublin  Society,  which  was  a private  body, 
having  rights  of  its  own,  we  bad  to  draw  out  a 
■hind  of  treaty  with  them;  whereas,  the  Geolo- 
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gical  Society  was  a branch  of  the  Department’s 
own  action,  which  they  would  of  course  look 
after  themselves. 

5604.  I am  anxious  to  clear  up  this  matter 
fully,  because  I find  in  question  1945  Mr.  Jukes 
seems  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  there  was  an 
intention  of  amalgamating  the  collection  of  the 
survey  with  some  other  collection ; whereas,  if  I 
understand  you  correctly,  the  whole  object  was 
merely  the  transference  of  the  locale  in  which  the 
collection  was  to  be  deposited? — Certainly,  that 
was  all. 

5605.  Mr.  Lowe’s  letter,  from  which  Mr. 
J ukes  appears  to  have  formed  that  opinion,  was 
to  this  effect : “ That  the  portion  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Collection  which  illustrates  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  it  is  nearly  the  whole  of  if,  is  now, 
and  must  be  always,  kept  distinct,  and,  therefore, 
can  be  as  well  exhibited  in  one  museum  as  the 
other.”  That  does  not,  in  your  opinion,  convey 
any  expressed  intention  of  mixing  the  two  collec- 
tions, and  breaking  up,  in  fact,  the  geological 
aiTangement  at  present  existing? — Not  the  least; 
in  fact.,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  we 
suggested  interfering  with  one  branch  of  the 
Geological  Survey.  The  Geoligical  Survey  in 
I rcland  is  only  one  branch  of  one  large  concern, 
the  Geological  Survey  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  suggested 
interference  with  one  small  branch  of  it. 

5606.  Mr.  George.^  The  removal  of  the  col- 
lection from  one  locality  to  another  could  have  no 
effect  of  that  kind  ? — No. 

5607.  Sir  Edward  Grogun.~\  Would  they  be, 
in  any  shape  whatever,  under  the  control  or 
direction  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Not  in 
the  least;  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  have  no 
power,  that  I am  aware  of,  over  the  National 
Gallery,  except  so  far  as  they  are  ground  land- 
lords. 

5608.  That  is  the  only  control  which  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  either  has  or  ever  sought  to  have 
over  that  particular  collection? — They  have  no 
control  in  the  least,  nor  could  they  have  any. 

5609.  It  was  not  contemplated  by  your  report 
to  give  them  any  ? — No,  we  were  not  even  sug- 
gesting putting  the  collection  into  a house  over 
which  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  had  any  control, 
they  would  have  a separate  entrance  and  be  com- 
plete in  themselves  in  their  new  rooms,  which 
they  are  not  now. 

5610.  Has  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  at  pre- 
sent any  control  whatever  over  the  exhibition 

Sirt  of  the  building  belonging  to  the  National 
allery  ? — Not  the  least,  except  so  far  as  they 
are  ground  landlords. 

5611.  In  the  same  way,  they  would  have  no 
control  over  the  other  portion  of  that  building  if 
the  Geological  Survey  Collection  were  deposited 
there,  except  in  the  same  way  that  they  have  a 
claim  for  rent  ? — No. 

5612.  Some  questions  were  put  to  Professor 
Jukes  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  generally,  and  Professor  Jukes 
expressed  his  opinion  very  distinctly  that  the  cost 
of  the  annual  instruction  of  five  or  six  young 
men  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  would  be 
.amply  repaid  to  the  nation  in  the  course  of  years. 
I asked  you  a short  time  ago  about  the  uumber 
of  teachers  that  had  been  trained  in  that  institu- 
tion ; do  you  concur  in  that  opinion  of  Professor 
Jukes  as  to  the  general  instruction  of  the  pupils  ? 
— I do  not  think  such  an  extravagant  expenditure 
R R 2 —it 
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— it  would  be  nearly  a 1,000/.  a year  apiece — 
could  be  justified,  either  for  the  training  of  teachers 
or  the  instruction  of  other  young  men  whose 
interest  it  is  to  obtain  the  instruction  for  them- 
selves ; I should  think  the  Estimates  would  not 
be  often  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  if  that 
were  the  result. 

5613.  Is  not  it  the  desire  and  the  object  of  the 
department  to  give  every  facility  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  teaching  of  scientific  subjects  to  the 
young  men  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

5614.  There  is  no  desire  to  restrict  or  limit  it, 
so  long  as  too  much  expense  is  not  entailed  by 
it? — No,  they  have  the  full  benefit  of  all  the 
grants  that  are  made  for  English  or  Scotch  in- 
dustrial classes,  and  something  besides. 

5615.  But  the  thorough  instruction  of  five  or  six 
young  men,  which,  in  Professor  Juke’s  opinion, 
would  fully  repay  the  nation  for  the  expenditure 
incurred  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  rather  too 
costly  a purchase  ? — I should  say  it  would  be  an 
impracticable  idea  to  suggest.  I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  if  you  made  it  worth  peoples’ 
while  either  to  give  or  to  obtain  such  instruction 
(which  }'Ou  could  do  at  a great  deal  less  than  the 
cost  of  such  a training  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry),  it  would  soon  be  forthcoming  in  other 
places,  you  would  get  students  fully  as  well  in- 
structed as  they  are  at  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry. 

5616.  When  you  use  the  expression  in  other 
places,  you  mean  outside  and  apart  from  the 
schools  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry? — Yes; 
in  the  same  way  as  we  have  found  that,  having 
made  it  worth  the  while  of  teachers  to  get  their 
scientific  instruction  as  teachers  for  schools,  they 
manage  in  the  country  generally  to  get  such 
instruction  somehow  or  other. 

5617.  That  instruction  (at  least,  in  the  subject 
we  are  now  principally  directing  our  attention  to, 
viz.,  mineralogical  studies)  must  be  acquired  by 
means  of  museums ; that  is  to  say,  museums  are 
necessary  to  acquiring  a full  knowledge  of  geo- 
logical subjects? — No  doubt  they  are. 

5618.  Also,  where  the  museum  exists  pro- 
fessors ought  to  co-exist? — No  doubt,  it  may- 
make  the  museum  more  useful ; but  whether  it 
is  right  that  the  country  should  pay  for  professors 
wherever  there  are  museums  is  another  question. 

5619.  I put  my  question  too  broadly.  What 
I mean  is,  where  a valuable  museum  exists,  if 
professors  on  any  particular  subject  are  to  be 
established,  the  connection  between  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  museum  would  naturally  exist 
also? — Yes ; no  doubt  the  professor  requires  a 
museum  to  a great  extent  as  an  illustration  of 
his  lectures. 

5620.  That  is  to  say,  the  museum  assists  the 
professor,  and  the  professor  points  out  the  value 
of  the  museum  and  illustrates  and  explains  it  ? 
— Yes,  if  there  is  the  addition  of  a professor; 
but  I believe  it  is  generally  considered  that  the 
curator  of  a museum  is  not  necessarily  the  best 

erson  to  lecture  on  the  museum.  A man  may 
e a very  good  curator  of  a geological  museum, 
for  instance,  without  being  a good,  or  the  best, 
lecturer  on  that  subject. 

5621.  Do  you  consider  that  in  the  establsh- 
ment  and  arrangements  of  collections  in 
museums,  the  first  object  should  be  to  make 
them  attractive  to  scientific  men  or  to  the 
public  at  large  ? — I think  you  should  make  them 
as  attractive  and  as  popular  as  you  can  to  the 


public  at  large,  at  the  same  time  (as  you  can 
very  easily  do)  giving  the  scientific  man  every 
facility  for  his  own  studies.  ^ 

5622.  Am  I correct  in  assuming  that  a museum 
arranged  exclusively  according  to  the  views  and 
opinions  of  scientific  gentlemen,  would  not  be  as 
attractive  to  the  public  at  large  as  one  arranged 
in  a more  natural  order? — It  is  such  a wide 
subject  that  I am  hardly  prepared  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  it. 

5623.  Do  not  you  conceive  that  it  is  desirable 
that  museums  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  induce 
as  many  of  the  public  as  possible  to  visit  them  ? 
— Certainly,  I think  everything  that  can  should 
be  done  in  the  way  of  site,  hours  of  attendance, 
general  facility  for  attendance,  labelling  of  a popu- 
lar and  an  easily  understood  character,  in  fact, 
everything  that  would  make  them  of  interest  and 
attractive  to  the  general  public. 

5624.  Major  O’Reilly.]  Would  you  recommend 
their  being  opened  on  Sundays,  after  the  houf§  of 
Divine  Service? — Certainly;  and  in  the  evenings. 

5625.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.~\  The  object  of  a 
museum  is  not  only  the  storing  and  preservation 
of  valuable  specimens,  -whatever  they  -may  be, 
but  to  act  as  an  aid  to  students  and  the  public, 
which  may  arouse  in  them  a desire  for  further 
knowledge  ? — I think,  certainly,  in  a National 
Museum  you  should  make  it  as  popular,  instruc- 
tive, and  attractive  to  the  greatest  number  of 
people  that  you  can. 

5626.  That,  you  consider,  ought  to  be  the 
primary  object  in  the  ai'rangement  of  a collection 
of  that  kind? — Yes. 

5627.  Rather  than  to  arrange  it  in  the  most 
perfect  scientific  order  for  the  benefit  of  scientific 
men  ? — I see  no  reason  why  both  objects  should 
not  be  met.  Of  course  I am  speaking  without 
any  technical  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
subjects,  but  I believe  that  a great  number  of 
specimens  which  are  useful  to  scientific  men,  for 
instance,  in  a Natural  History  Collection,  would 
not  be  necessarily  interesting  or  instructive  to  the 
general  public,  and  you  might  keep  them  apart 
and  allow  the  general  public  to  see  all  that  is 
really  necessary  to  interest  or  instruct  them. 

5628.  A Question  (1992)  was  put  to  Professor 
Jukes  by  the  Chairman  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Adderley’s  letter.  Mr.  Adderley  says,  in  that 
letter : “ 1 have  no  means  of  suggesting  by  what 
new  arrangements  a simplification  of  the  institu- 
tions under  consideration  might  be  best  effected, 
but  I certainly  left  the  Department  fully  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
public  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  having  now  every  provision 
in  duplicate  for  the  same  objects,  should  be 
brought  together,  and  made  one,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  Treasury  is  concerned,  with  them.  The 
double  stafF,  double  lectureships,  double  collec- 
tions, double  building  and  fitting  grants,  double 
services  of  all  sorts,  kept  up  by  aid  of  national 
taxation  for  identical  purposes  on  the  same  spot, 
cause  an  obvious  waste  of  resources.”  Then  the 
question  is  put  by  the  Chairman,  “ Is  that  last 
paragraph  correct  in  any  of  its  assertions ; first 
of  all,  is  there  a double  staff?  ” The  answer  is, 
“ No,  certainly  not;  there  is  no  double  staff.”  Do 
you  consider  that  those  statements  in  Mr- 
Adderley’s  letter  are  erroneous? — No;  I think 
certainly  not.  That  description  is  not  full  enough 
to  make  it  absolutely  correct  in  every  minute 
particular,  but  broadly  I think  it  conveys  the 
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general  facts  of  the  case.  For  instance,  as  to  double 
staff,  there  is  undoubtedly  a double  staff  as  far 
as  there  is  a staff  at  the  two  establishments ; that 
is,  taking  the  lectureships  out  of  the  question. 
When  you  say  “ double  staff  ” and  “ double  lec- 
tureships,” the  staff  evidently  is  distinct  from  the 
lecturers.  The  staff  of  the  Museum  proper  con- 
sists of  a director,  a curator,  and  a clerk  and 
accountant,  and  all  the  attendants  and  servants 
and  porters,  whatever  number  they  may  be.  If 
you  have  the  two  establishments,  you  have  that 
double  staff  of  the  two  Museums. 

5629.  Sir  Robert  Peel. ] You  think  that  ex- 
pression does  not  go  far  enough  ? — I think,  for 
instance,  “ double  lectureships  ” is  an  expression 
that  might  be  open  to  misapprehension. 

5630.  “ Double  staff,”  you  think,  is  not  open 
to  misapprehension? — No;  there  is  certainly  a 
double  staff. 

5631.  “Double  lectureships,”  you  think,  is 
open  to  misapprehension  ? — Y es  ; they  are  not 
all  double  lectureships.  For  instance,  if  Mr. 
Adderley  had  been  asked  accurately  to  describe 
the  exact  positions  of  the  two  museums,  as  a 
witness,  and  was  describing  them  to  a person 
who  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  used  the  words 
“double  lectureships,”  it  would  require  some 
further  explanation  to  show  the  exact  circum- 
stances of  the  case  where  they  are  not  all  double 
lectureships.  I think  there  is  a chemist,  an 
agricultural  chemist,  and  a laboratory  chemist. 

5632.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  With  regard  to 
the  remainder  of  the  statement,  are  there 
“double  collections”? — There  are  double  col- 
lections in  the  two  museums. 

5633.  Major  O'Reilly.]  Are  they  double  col- 
lections for  identical  purposes  ? — “ Identical  pur- 
poses” may  be  taken  in  two  different  senses. 
“ Purposes”  may  mean,  broadly,  the  general  ob- 
ject, for  instructional  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  for 
the  purpose  of  industrial  instruction  generaliy, 
or  it  may  be  taken  in  a more  restricted  sense,  the 
special  scientific  aim,  referring  to  the  technical 
scientific  arrangements.  The  Geological  Collec- 
tions, for  instance,  are  not  similarly  arranged,  and 
therefore  not  for  identical  ■purposes  in  llie  latter 
sense ; one  is  a biological  arrangement,  and  the 
other  is  a stratigraphical  arrangement.  I should 
be  sorry  to  say,  however,  whether  Mr.  Adderley 
had  the  one  or  the  other  “ purpose”  in  view. 

5634.  Sir  Edward  Grogan .]  Of  course  there 
are  double  building  and  fitting  grants?  — Cer- 
tainly. 

_ 5635,  Therefore,  with  reference  to  all  those 
different  heads  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Adderley’s 
letter,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  “lecture- 
ships,” you  think  he  gives  a correct  description  ? 
—Yes. 

5636.  Mr.  Adderley  states  that  he  had  no 
papers  before  him  or  means  of  fully  entering  into 
the  subject,  and  he  gives  the  impression  on  his 
mind  ? — Mr.  Adderley  had  no  letters  before  him 
except  the  minute  which  I,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Commission,  sent  him  by  the  wish  of  the  Com- 
missioners. The  only  paper  I sent  him  over  was 
the  Treasury  Minute  appointing  the  Commission, 
and  explaining  the  object  of  the  Commission. 

5637.  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  Had  you  any  com- 
munication with  him  before  you  wrote  that 
letter  ? — No  ; I wrote  that  letter  when  the  Com- 
mission met  in  Dublin.  It  became  a question 
as  to  who  should  be  examined;  and  the  Commis- 
sion thought  it  right,  as  the  question  of  the 
amalgamation  originated  with  Mr.  Adderley,  that 
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he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  opinion.  I accordingly  wrote  the  letter  as 
the  organ  of  the  Commission,  and  I sent  him  a 
copy  of  the  Treasury  Minute  to  explain  the  state 
of  the  case. 

5638.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Does  it  appear  to 
you  that,  considering  that  Mr.  Adderley  had 
been  many  years  out  of  office,  and  had  no  means 
at  hand  of  actually  refreshing  his  memory  on  the 
details  of  the  subjects  referred  to  in  your  official 
communication,  his  description  was  substantially, 
in  all  respects,  correct?  — I think  the  letter 
broadly  states  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  Mr. 
Adderley  had  been  going  into  the  details  of  the 
position  of  the  two  institutions  as  a witness,  he 
might  possibly  have  given  a more  detailed 
description. 

5639.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Adderley  having  been  a long  time  out  of 
office  could  affect  in  any  way  the  correctness  of 
his  letter? — It  could  not  affect  the  correctness  of 
his  letter,  but  it  might  affect  his  recollection  of 
the  details. 

5640.  Sir  Edicard  Grogan.]  You  have  already 
conveyed  to  us  that,  from  your  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  thing,  you  believe  his  letter  does, 
substantially,  accurately  convey  the  state  of  the 
case  ? — No  doubt  he  wrote  as  any  person  might 
write  a short  letter,  in  which  he  did  not  care 
about  entering  into  the  details,  knowing  the 
Commission  was  on  the  spot,  and  would  have  the 
full  details  of  the  subject  brought  exactly  before 
them,  giving  simply  the  broad  conclusions  at 
which  he  had  arrived ; and  I think  the  letter  ex- 
presses fairly  the  state  of  the  case. 

5641.  Sir  Robert  Peel.  ] Have  you  read  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  ? — In 
several  cases  it  has  been  given  to  me  to  read,  and 
I have  heard  some  of  it. 

5642.  Are  you  aware  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  aud  Professor  J ukes, 
for  instance,  with  regard  to  those  statements  in 
Mr.  Adderley’s  letter?— I suppose  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a double  staff,  for  instance ; 
that  cannot  be  a matter  of  opinion;  there  are 
two  museums,  and  there  are  two  staffs,  and 
there  are  double  fitting  and  building  grants  in 
the  Estimates. 

5643.  Mr.  George.]  You  think  the  expressions 
in  Mr.  Adderley’s  letter  are  substantially  justified 
by  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case? — 
Yes,  I think  so. 

5644.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  "Was  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey  Collection  under  the  consideration 
and  purview  of  the  Commissioners  when  they 
made  their  report,  or  did  they  ignore  it  alto- 
gether ; did  they  ignore  the  existence  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  charge  of  that  collection? — No;  on  the 
contrary,  we  suggested  where  it  might  be  put. 
It  was  no  part  of  our  inquiry  to  inquire  into  the 
Geological  Survey,  but  we  suggested  where  the 
collection  might  be  put,  in  the  event  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Irish  Industry  being  transferred. 

5645.  At  Question  2007  Professor  Jukes  is 
asked,  “Does  it  appear  from  the  Report  that 
the  Commissioners  ever  considered  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  the  Geological  Survey?” 
The  answer  is,  “ There  is  scarcely  any  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  report;  they  seem  to  have 
ignored  our  existence.”  Do  you  consider  that 
correct  ? — I cannot  see  in  what  sense  we  could  be 
considered  to  have  ignored  the  existence  of.  it, 
when  we  specifically  give  a suggestion  where  the 
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collection  may  be  placed  in  case  certain  events 
happened.  . 

5646.  Professor  Jukes  was  examined  a good 
deal  in  reference  to  his  opinion  as  to  the  recora- 
mcr.'lr.li.uis  of  the  report,  and  the  details  of  the 
report,  and  at  2097  Professor  Jukes  says:  “ The 
person  who  made  this  report  knew  very  little 
about  our  institutions,  cither  in  London  or  Dublin; 
therefore  I cannot  say  that  I attach  much  autho- 
rity to  the  statements  in  it.  I do  not  know  what 
is  meant  by  4 mining  industry.’  If  you  include 
everything  that,  may  possibly  come  under  the  term 
4 mining  industry,’  it  would  comprise  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  machinery,  physics,  geology,  pa- 
leontology, and  the  nature  of  rocks.  Everything 
that  is  taught  in  our  institution,  namely,  the 
practical  application  of  geology  to  mining  and 
other  kindred  pursuits,  is  necessary  for  instruction 
in  mining.  You  could  not  have  a school  of  mines 
without  including  all  those  branches  of  education 
that  are  given  in  the  Jennyn-street  Museum”? — 
May  I see  the  question  to  which  that  is  an 
answer?  ( The.  question  is  handed  to  witness.) 
The  quotation  from  the  Commissioners’  Report, 
given  in  the  question  to  which  that  is  an  answer, 
is  the  statement  of  an  absolute  fact,  and  I have 
read  quotations  from  the  Report  on  the  School  of 
Mines,  and  from  Sir  Roderick  Murchison’s  letter, 
bearing  out  my  statement.  I do  not  see  that 
sweeping  assertions  as  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Commission  can  alter  facts.  The  question 
put  to  Professor  Jukes  was:  “I  will  read  a 
passage  from  the  Commissioners’  Report,  page 
29 : — c One  exception  has  been  made  in  England 
to  the  general  rule  that  the  teachers  of  science 
are  not  to  be  retained  on  fixed  salaries  by  the 
Government.  Mining  industry  is  considered  to 
be  of  such  an  exceptional  character,  that  a school 
of  mines  is  supported  by  the  Government  in 
London,  on  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be 
made  as  technical  and  self-supporting  as  possible.” 
Does  not  that  passage  convey  that  the  primary 
and  principal  and  sole  object,  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Government,  of  the  establishment  in 
Jermyn-strect,  which  is  the  oue  referred  to,  was 
education  in  connexion  with  mines,  and  all  the 
kindred  sciences  bearing  upon  it  ? To  which  the 
answer  is : “ The  person  who  made  this  report 
knew  very  little  about  our  institutions  cither  in 
London  or  Dublin ; therefore,  I cannot  say  I 
attach  much  authority  to  the  statements  in  it.” 
That  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  he  thought 
that  quotation  from  the  report  was  not  correct, 
or  else  it  is  evading-  the  question.  He  then  goes 
on  to  state  that  he  does  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  mining  industry.  The  Professors  at  Jennyn- 
street  had  no  such  difficulty  or  in  framing  a 
course  of  study. 

5647.  You  think  that  Professor  Jukes  was  not 
justified  in  the  answer  he  gave? — Certainly  not. 
Professor  Jukes,  when  he  accused  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  (who  was  on  both  Commissions)  and 
Sir  Richard  Griffith  and  Lord  Justice  Blackburne 
of  ignorance  when  he  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion, seems  to  me.  to  be  rather  going  out  of  the 
way  to  call  people  names. 

5648.  Mr.  Waldron .]  You  have,  I believe, 
relations  other  than  official  ones  with  Ireland  ? — 
Yea. 

5649.  Possibly,  you  know  the  reputation  of 
some  of  the  distinguished  men  there  pretty  well; 

erhaps  you  are  aware  that  Lord  Justice  Black- 

urne  has  been  successively  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  Lord  Chan- 


cellor, and  Lord  J ustice  of  Appeal,  and  that  in 
every  one  of  those  positions  he  has  shown  judicial 
powers  of  the  very  highest  order? — Yes,  I know 
that. 

5650.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  he  would 
allow  his  judicial  mind  to  be  biassed  by  the 
prejudices  and  jealousies  attributed  to  him  here 
in  your  hearing  ? — I should  imagine  not. 

5651.  You  are,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with  Sir 
Richard  Griffith? — Yes. 

5652.  Perhaps  you  arc  aware  that  he  has  been 
for  over  50  years  a public  servant  in  Ireland  ? — 
Yes. 

5653.  And  that  a great  deal  of  the  useful  legis- 
lation which  has  of  late  years  passed  has  been 
due  very  much  to  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  the  people,  high  and  low,  in  Ire- 
land ? — Yes. 

5654.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  he  would 
allow  himself’  to  be  biassed  by  prejudices  of  this 
kind,  in  coining  to  the  decision  he  came  to  in 
that  report? — Not.  at  all,  I should  think. 

5655.  As  to  the  other  Commissioner,  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  I suppose  nobody  insinuates 
that  he  had  a predilection  for  one  society  more 
than  the  other? — He  went,  very  carefully  into 
the  question  when  he  was  asked  to  undertake 
the  Commission  ; I do  not  suppose  before  that  he 
knew  anything  about  them. 

5656.  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  I believe,  made 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland  before  the 
Jermyu-strect  department  was  heard  of? — Yes, 
I believe  he  commenced  the  Geological  Survey. 

5657.  He  published  the  geological  map  of  Ire- 
land, the  great  accuracy  of  which  lias  been  gene- 
rally admitted? — Yes;  I am  not  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  map,  but.  I have  seen  it. 

5658.  Do  you  think  there  is  anybody  living 
more  competent  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  arrangement,  of  a geological  or  mineralo- 
gical  collection  than  Sir  Richard  Griffith  ? — I 
think  he  would  be  very  competent  to  do  so.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  lie  is  the  most  com- 
petent ; he  would  be  able  to  give  as  good  an 
opinion  upon  it  as  any  person  I know. 

5659.  It  was  not  altogether  oral  evidence  that 
the  Commissioners  had  before  them;  they  had 
documentary  evidence,  had  they  not  ? — All  the 
correspondence  and  documents  with  regard  to  the 
formation  and  conduct  of  the  establishments. 

5660.  Will  you  look  at  page  4 of  the  Return 
moved  for  by  Mr.  George  Alexander  Hamilton, 
with  regard  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry; 
does  it  appear  from  that,  that  from  April  in  1845 
to  March  1854,  23,255  l.  of  the  public  money  was 
expended  on  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  total. 

5661.  Will  you  turn  to  page  8,  No.  2,  of  the 
same  Return,  does  it  say  there  that  no  lectures 
had  been  given  from  the  time  of  the  first  grant 
in  1845  up  to  the  date  of  that  Return  in  March 
or  April  1854  ? — Yes. 

5662.  So  far  as  the  public  were  concerned,  we 
may  assume  that  no  substantial  return  was  given 
for  that  large  sum  of  money  ? — I believe  it 
amounts  to  that. 

5663.  Will  you  look  at  the  continuation  of 
that  Return  up  to  March  of  this  year ; does  it 
appear  from  that  that  from  1854  to  1864  42,163/. 
of  the  public  money  has  been  expended  on  the 
same  institution  ? — Yes. 

5664.  And  there  was  also  769  l.  contributed  by 
students  in  fees  ? — Yes. 

5665.  Does  not  it  appear  from  page  5 of  that 
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Return-  that  the  total  number  of  students  who 
came  forward  for  examination  was  529  ? — Yes. 

5666.  I think  you  have  already  said  that  you 
do  not  agree  with  Professor  Jukes  that  the  nation 
would  he  well  compensated  by  four  or  five  per- 
sons annually  being  well  educated  in  science,  for 
all  this  large  outlay  of  public  money  ? — I do  not. 

5667.  It  would  appear  that  the  529  students 
whom  we  may  take  to  be  the  result  of  the 
operations  of  the  institution,  would  have  cost  the 
State  125  l.  per  head  ; do  you  consider  if  that  be 
so,  that  it  is  a useful  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  ? — I think  it  is  a very  large  expenditure 
of  the  public  money  for  the  training  of  the  class 
of  students  who  attend  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry ; they  arc  principally  middle  class  stu- 
dents, who  I think  (and  I believe  I am  not  over- 
stating the  case  when  I say  that  Parliament  con- 
siders, and  always  lias  considered)  should  pay  for 
their  own  instruction ; that  has  been  the  policy 
embodied  in  the  recent  Code  of  the  Education 
Department,  and  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  that  the  country  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
middle  class  students. 

5668.  Will  you  read  from  page  5 of  the  Papers, 
moved  for  by  Mr.  Cogan,  that  paragraph  of  the 
Treasury  Minute,  ( handing  it  to  the  Witness)  ? — 
“ My  Lords  cannot,  therefore,  arrive  at  his  Excel- 
lency’s conclusion,  that  the  objects  of  the  two  in- 
stitutions are  essentially  different,  and  could  not 
be  combined.” 

5669.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  that  adopt 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Adderley,  do  they  not? — Yes. 

5670.  Now  turn  to  the  next  page,  Mr.  Lowe’s 
letter  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
and  read  the  passage  I have  marked  ? — ■“  My 
Lords,  therefore,  fully  concur  in  the  conclusions  of 
the  Report,  as  to  the  advisability  of  amalgama- 
tion of  the  two  museums,  on  the  ground  of  public 
convenience  and  public  economy,  and  cannot 
admit  that  the  two  institutions  arc  essentially 
different.” 

5671.  Is  not  that,  on  the  part  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council,  an  adoption  very 
much  of  Mr.  Addcrlcy’s  idea,  too  ? — Yes,  I think 
so. 

5672.  Chairman.']  The  objects  contemplated 
by  the  Treasury  Minute,  dated  July  1862,  were 
three-fold,  were  they  not;  was  not  it  directed 
towards  obtaining  increased  economy,  improving 
the  constitution  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and 
settling  the  disputes  that  had  arisen  between  the 
governors  of  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  with  regard  to  the  100  Z.  a-year 
rent? — The  first  two  were  main  objects  of  in- 
quiry, but  I am  not  aware  that  there  was  any  dis- 
pute between  the  National  Gallery  Trustees  and 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  The  Royal  Dublin 
Society  stated  that  they  were  owed  100  l.  a-year 
ground  rent  which  they  had  not  received.  I 
believe  that  that  was  acknowledged  by  the  Trear- 
sury,  though  the  Treasury  objected  for  . sundry 
reasons  to  capitalize  that  rent.  I am  not  aware 
of  anything  in  the  shape  of  a dispute. 

5673.  The  main  object  (as  defined  by  the  T rea- 
sury  Minutes  of  1862)  was  to  inquire  into  those 
three  points  ? — Not . into  that  last  point,  I think, 
I proposed  in  my  report  to  capitalize  the  rent, 
but  it  was  objected  to  by  the  Treasury. 

5674.  You  recommend  in  your  report  that  it 
should  be  capitalized  l — Ye6,  I think  it  amounted 
to  that ; I am  not  quite  sure  that  I precisely  re- 
commended it.. 
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5675.  Was  that  the  report  which  you  sent  in, 
m December  1861?— Yes.  December  1861  was 
the  date  of  it. 

5676.  There  is  no  instruction  given  in  this 
Minute  of  1862,  with  regard  to  any  inquiry  into 
the  suppression  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
and  handing  over  its  collections  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  is  there  ?— The  passage  winch 
the  Chairman  gives  me  marked,  and  which  is  ns 
follows : “ It  would  be  for  the  Commission 
to  consider  and  report  whether  the  public 
advantages  which  form  the  object  of  these  two 
institutions,  might  not  be  more  effectually  attained 
by  a simplification  of  arrangement,  and  whether 
at  the  same  time  a reduction  in  the  permanent- 
annual  charge  might  not  be  effected,  while  the 
better  working  of  both  institutions,  and  the  proper 
control  of  the  superintending  departments  of 
go\  eminent  might  likewise  be  more  effectually 
provided  for,  does  not  directly  propose  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.” 

5677.  Does  not  the  expression  used  in  those 
instructions  “ the  better  working  of  both  institu- 
tions,” clearly  refer  to  the  maintenance  of  both  ? 
—That  is  the  expression  in  that  paragraph,  cer- 
tainly. 

5678.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  it  had  been  in- 
tended thattbe  inquiry  should  be  hostile  to  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  would  have  given  the  directors  and 
officers  of  that  institution  some  formal  notice  of 
the  issuing  of  that  Commission  ? — I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  what  the  Treasury  do  under  circum- 
stances of  the  same  kind. 

5679.  Was  not  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  all  along  informed  of  the  issuing  of  this 
Commission  ? — I think  that  they  must  have  been 
informed  at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the  Commis- 
sion ; I do  not  know  when  the  Treasury  wrote  to 
iuforin  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  of  it,  but  I 
should  imagine  at  the  same  time,  that  they  wrote 
to  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  aud  Sir  Richard  Griffith, 
to  serve  upon  the  Commission. 

5680.  Will  you  read  that  paragraph  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for 
the  year  1862,  and  tell  me  if  that  communication, 
which  is  called  a confidential  communieation, 
and  which  was  sent  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  had  reference  to  this  Commission 
(handing  it  to  the  Witness )? — Yes ; this  evidently 
referred  to  the  letter  received  from  the  Treasury. 

I do  not  know  the  date  of  it. 

5681.  Consequently,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
aud  its  Council  were  informed  of  the  issuing  of 
the  Commisson,  hut  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry was  not?  — I am  not  aware  that  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  was  not.  The  letter 
would  go  from  the  Treasury. 

5682.  The  Report  of  1862  very  seriously 
affected  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  did  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

5683.  Did  Sir  Robert  Kane,  as  the  Director 
of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  receive  any 
formal  notice  of  the  sitting  of  that  Commission  ? — • 
The  first  formal  notice  that  I know  of  that  he  had 
was  during  the  time  the  Commission  was  sitting 
in  Dublin;  I wrote  to  him  at  the  same  time  that 
I wrote  to  the  other  witnesses,  with  regard  to 
coming  to  give  evidence.  That  is  the  first  notice 
that  I am  aware  of. 

5684.  Was  that  a formal  summons  or  a private 
note  from  you  ? — I think  it  was  a formal  official 
letter  from  me,  but  I do  not  remember  clearly,  its 
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exact  form.  It  was  what  I wrote  according  to 
the  wish  of  the  Commission. 

5685.  An  official  letter,  requesting  Sir  Robert 
Kane  to  be  examined  on  the  following  day  ? — 
Stating  that  the  Commission  was  sitting  and  that 
we  should  be  glad  of  his  evidence ; I do  not 
remember  how  far  off  the  date  of  the  letter  was 
from  that  of  the  examination. 

5686.  The  sittings  were  held  within  the  walls 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  from  October  the 
2nd  to  October  the  9th?— Yes;  and  I believe 
those  were  the  dates. 

5687.  During  that  sitting,  17  persons  were  ex- 
amined, all  of  whom  were,  at  the  time,  members 
or  officers  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  so;  I am  not  sure,  without  referring  to 
the  list. 

5688.  Are  you  aware  that  16  of  those  witnesses 
bore  office  in  the  Society  at  the  very  time  they 
were  examined;  that  two  of  them  were  Vice- 
Presidents  ; that  eight  of  them  were  members  of 
the  Council  or  upon  Committees,  and  that  six 
of  them  were  professors,  curators,  and  so  on  ? — It 
was  principally  on  those  grounds  that  they  were 
examined. 

5689.  I see  that  you  examined  the  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, the  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum, the  Registrar  and  housekeeper,  the  Curator 
of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  the  Curator  of  the 
Agricultural  Museum? — Yes. 

5690.  "Were  the  Professors  of  physics,  che- 
mistry, botany,  zoology,  geology,  the  practical 
chemist,  and  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  or  the  assistant  chemist,  called  or  ex- 
amined before  your  Commission  ? — No. 

5691.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Ilaughton  was  ex- 
amined before  your  Commission,  and  he  gave  his 
opinion  respecting  the  disposal  and  arrangement 
of  the  Geological  Survey  collections,  did  he  not  ? 
— As  far  as  I remember,  there  were  some  ques- 
tions put  to  him  about  the  geological  collections. 
I do  not  remember  whether  he  said  anything 
about  the  survey  collections. 

5692.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton  said  that  he 
was  of  opinion  “that  the  collections  made  by 
geological  surveys  ought  not  to  be  kept  together, 
as  geological  survey  collections;  but  should  be 
sent  to  a public  museum  ? — I see  that  that  is  his 
statement. 

. 5693.  Therefore,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton 
was  asked  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Geo- 
logical Survey ; before  your  Commission,  I pre- 
sume ? — I forget  how  it  arose.  I do  not  think 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton  was  asked  a question 
with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  Geological 
Survey  collections. 

5694.  He  volunteered  the  opinion? — I should 
imagine  so.  I do  not  think  any  question  was  ever 
asked  with  regard  to  anything  touching  at  all  on 
the  Geological  Survey  collections.  I think  it 
very  improbable  that  any  such  question  would 
have  been  asked  him.  He  may  have  misunder- 
stood some  other  questions;  I do  not  quite 
remember.  He  might  have  been  asked,  for  in- 
stance, if  it  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  have 
the  two  collections  (that  is  to  say,  the  geo- 
logical collection  that  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  and  the  collection  that  belongs  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society)  placed  close  together, 
and  this  appears  probable  from  the  context,  or 
rather  the  previous  sentence. 

5695.  In  fact,  you  do  not  exactly  recollect  how 


it  came  out?—No;  I should  imagine  that  that 
was  the  way  in  which  it  came  out. 

5696.  It,  however,  stands  upon  record,  does  it 
not,  that  you  have  a witness  who  expresses  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey collection  ? — Yes. 

5697.  And  there  is  also,  I think,  a passage  in 
your  report  to  which  Sir  Edward  Grogan  alluded 
with  regard  to  the  place  where  those  collections 
should  in  future  be  placed  ? — Yes. 

5698.  Was  any  intimation  sent  to  the  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  that  there  was  to  be  an 
inquiry  made  into  this  matter  ? — No  inquiry  was 
made.  It  would  have  been  rather  unnecessary  to 
bring  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  over,  because  one 
of  the  witnesses  made  a statement  with  regard  to 
the  Geological  Survey  collections. 

5699.  But  when  the  question  of  removing  those 
collections  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  another 
place  arose,  do  not  you  think  that  some  person 
connected  with  the  Survey  should  have  been 
asked  some  questions  about  the  matter  ? — It  was 
considered  unnecessary  and  inadvisable  for  sundry 
reasons,  more  especially  because  the  Geological 
Survey  was  part  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  which  was  to  be  charged  with  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  recommendations.  Of  course, 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  has  that  standing  in  the 
Department  that  he  would  always  be  in  a 
position  to  make  any  requirements  of  his  own 
known. 

5700.  Professor  Jukes  is  the  local  director  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  is  lie  not? — Yes. 

5701.  He  was  not  called? — He  was  not  in 
Dublin,  and  it  was  considered  unnecessary  to 
send  for  him ; I think,  if  I remember  rightly,  he 
was  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
the  time. 

4702.  The  lecture  system  was  also  dealt  with 
in  the  report ; some  of  the  professors  were  to  have 
their  office  abolished,  and  others  were  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  public  service  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society ; were  any  of  those  gentlemen  called  be- 
fore the  Commission  to  express  their  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  change  ? — The  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  was  not.  I do  not  know  that 
any  of  the  others  were  that  are  abolished. 

5703.  Was  any  one  of  them  examined  before 
the  Commission? — No  {referring  to  the  Report)', 
neither  the  professor  of  physics,  nor  the  professor 
of  chemistry,  nor  the  professor  of  geology,  nor 
the  analytical  chemist. 

5704.  Major  O'Reilly. ] Was  any  one  of  them 
examined? — Not  of  those  that  are  abolished. 
The  agricultural  chemist  was  examined,  but 
those  I have  mentioned,  whose  offices  were  pro- 
posed to  be  done  away  with,  were  not  examined. 

5705.  Chairman.']  Was  any  witness  called 
before  you  upon  the  subiect  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery?-^. 

5706.  One  of  the  recommendations  in  your 
report  is  to  place  the  collections  of  the  Geological 
Survey  in  the  part  of  the  structure  intended  .for 
Marsh’s  Library  ? — Yes. 

5707.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  constitutes  the  National  Gallery  (the 
17  & 18  Viet.)  specially  designates  the  two  uses 
to  which  that  building  is  to  be  applied,  namely,  to 
be  a Gallery  of  Pine  Arts,  and  a Public  Library  ? 
—Yes. 

5708.  On  the  faith  of  the  building  being  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  declared  by  the  L egislature, 
and  under  a special  sealed  contract  with  the  trus- 
tees, was  not  5,800  l.  contributed  by  the  trustees 
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of  the  Dargan  Fund  towards  the  buildino-  ?— No. 
As  far  as  I know  of  the  matter,  2,500°.  of  the 
Dargan  Fund  lias  gone  to  buy  pictures  and 
a statue  of  Mr.  Dargan,  and  2,500 7.  was  °iven 
to  enlarge  the  Sculpture  Gallery  into  a laro-e 
hall,  for  the  statue  of  Dargan,  to  be  called  the 
Dargan  Hall.  I do  not  think,  in  any  way,  any 
part  of  that  2,500 7.  can  be  considered  to  have 
gone,  in  the  slightest  degree,  towards  Marsh’s 
Library. 

5709.  Was  not  a portion  of  that  5,000 7.  applied 
to  the  whole?— I do  not  think  that  it  can  be  con- 
sidered that  the  2,500  7.  went  to  build  Marsh’s 
Library  at  all. 

5710.  Did  not  it  go  to  build  a portion  of  the 
whole  structure  ?— Yes.  I have  a copy  of  the 
Treasury  Minute,  in  which  the  views  that  I have 

. expressed  seems  to  be  borne  out,  and  doubtless 
the  Treasury  were  in  a position  to  know  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  : “ My  Lords  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Trustees  of  Marsh’s 
Library  are  now  indisposed  to  move  their  library 
from  its  present  locality;  in  which  event,  the 
building  having  been  erected  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, my  Lords  would  propose  «to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  make  it  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  Museum  of  Industry.” 

5711.  Are  their  Lordships  correct  in  speaking 
of  the  building  as  being  erected  entirely  at  the 
public  expense  ? — I am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the 
2,500 1.  There  is  some  arrangement  made  about 
enlarging  the  Sculpture  Gallery  of  the  National 
Gallery  into  a Dargan  Hall. 

5712.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  the 
Minute  dated  July  1862,  speak  of  “two  institu- 
tions in  Dublin  connected  intimately  with  the 
subject-matter  of  the  inquiry,  the  National  Gal- 
lery now  in  progress  of  completion,  and  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy.  The  former  of  these  insti- 
tutions has  been  built  on  the  premises  belonging 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  liable  to  a rent  of 
100 7.  a year ; and  a question  has  been  raised  as 
to  redemption  of  this  rent  by  a grant,  in  order 
to  purchase  other  premises  contiguous  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  explained  in  Captain 
Donnelly’s  Report.  Although  erected  entirely 
at  the  public  expense,  it  is  vested  in  Trustees  by 
Act  of  Parliament.”  Is  that  a correct  represen- 
tation ; is  it  erected  entirely  at  the  public 

, expense  ? — As  far  as  I know,  the  Dargan  Com- 
mittee gave  2,500 7.  to  do  something  in  the  way 
of  enlarging  the  Sculpture  Hall,  which  is  to 
be  made  into  a Dargan  Hall ; and  therefore,  if 
that  was  spent  in  the  building,  it  was  not  built 
entirely  at  the  Government  expense. 

5713.  Mr  .Waldron.']  Would  the  building  ever 
have  been  erected  without  a grant  of  public  mo- 

— Ho;  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that 
2,500 1.  was  spent  on  the  building.  The  Treasury 
may  be  right,  and  I may  be  wrong;  that  is  only 
my  impression  at  the  moment.  I do  not  know 
how  much  out  of  that  2,500  l.  goes  for  the  statue 
of  Dargan. 

. 5714.  Chairman .]  Are  you  aware  that  there 
p ^ clause  in  the  Act  constituting  the  National 
Gallery,  that  the  building,  when  finished,  is  to  be 
handed  over  by  the  building  trustees  to  the 
governors  and  guardians,  for  whom  they  are 
trustees,  and  who  will  thenceforward  have  the 
egal  possession  of  it,  and  the  power  to  regulate 
*s  to  ^ed? — I believe  that  is  so. 

, ® at5'-  Were  the  Governors  and  Guardians  of 
the  National  Gallery,  or  were  the  Trustees  of  the 
Uargan  Fund,  asked  their  opinion  about  this 
0.69. 


transferring  of  the  Geological  Survey  Collection 
to  the  apartments  intended  for  Marsh’s  Library? 
—There  was  no  evidence  taken  on  the  matter ; 
there  was  some  private  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

5716.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  was  rather  a 
strong  mode  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission,  to  recommend  an  invasion  of  their 
premises  without  making  any  inquiry  to  ascertain 

whether  that  invasion  was  legal  or  expedient? 

The  Commission  were  quite  aware  that  it  would 
require  another  Act  of  Parliament.  The  whole  of 
that  proposal  as  to  the  removal  of  the  collection 
was  a suggestion,  for  which  arrangements  would 
have  to  be  made  by  the  Treasury  afterwards. 

5717.  Would  not  it  have  been  advisable  to 
have  ascertained  from  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  those  other  trustees,  whether  it 
would  be  expedient  that  the  original  intention  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  changed  ?— We 
knew  that  the  original  intention  was  going  to  be 
changed,  inasmuch  as  Marsh’s  Library  was  not 
going  there. 

5718.  Major  O' Reilly  1]  Is  there  anything  about 
Marsh’s  Library  in  the  Act  of  Parliament?— 
Yes;  it  was  not  interfering  with  the  National 
Gallery ; it  was  simply  making  the  suggestion 
as  to  the  rooms  built  for  Marsh’s  Library,  know- 
ing that  Marsh’s  Library  was  not  going  there. 

5719.  Mr.  Waldron."]  Does  not  the  expression 
in  the  Minute,  that  “ my  Lords  would  propose 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  make  it  available,” 
refer  to  seeking  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
legalise  it  ? — That  was  thoroughly  understood. 

5720.  Mr.  Georye.']  What  was  the  total  cost 
of  the  National  Gallery  ? — I think  something 
like  26,000  7. 

5721.  How  much  of  that  was  contributed  from 
private  sources?— I believe  the  Dargan  Com- 
mittee gave  2,500  l. ; I do  not  know  how  much, 
if  any,  of  that  goes  to  the  statue,  but  certainly 
not  more  than  that  has  gone  to  the  building. 

t5722.  Has  there  been  any  further  sum  than 
that  2,500  /.,  for  any  purpose,  contributed  from 
private  sources  to  the  National  Gallery? — Not 
that  I am  aware  of. 

5723.  It  was  stated  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith 
that  the  2,500  7.  that  was  contributed  by  the 
Dargan  Trustees  was  applied  to  the  internal  de- 
corations of  the  building  ? — Yes.  I think,  as  I 
have  stated,  it  was  to  do  something  with  the 
Sculpture  Hall,  to  make  it  into  a Dargan  Hall ; 
to  make  the  sculpture  gallery  into  a kind  of  com- 
memorative gallery. 

5724.  In  fact,  21,500  7.  of  the  money  that  built 
the  National  Gallery  was  public  money,  which 
was  expended  in  the  entire  external  shell  of  the 
building,  and  in  every  other  matter  of  decoration 
except  what  the  2,500  7.  was  applied  to? — Yes. 
As  regards  the  part  intended  for  Marsh’s  Library ; 
that  is  not  complete  yet,  I believe. 

5725.  That  is  the  underpart  of  the  building? 

5726.  The  Government  having  contributed 
21,500  7.,  and  2,500  7.  only  coming  from  any  pri- 
vate source,  would  it  not  warrant  the  passage 
that  you  have  referred  to  with  respect  to  the 
Government  taking  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Geological  Survey  Collection  to 
the  lower  part  of  that  building,  that  had  been 
intended  for  Marsh’s  Library? — We  considered 
that  it  was  a very  feasible  suggestion  to  make, 
that  the  Treasury  should  take  steps  to  do  so. 

5727.  Chairman?]  You  did  not  examine  either 
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any  representative  of  the  Governors  and  Guar- 
dians of  the  National  Gallery,  or  any  one  of  the 
Governors  and  Guardians  of  Marsh’s  Library,  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  destina- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  structure?  No,  we 

did  not.  1 t • i 

5728.  You  inquired  into^  the  -Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  some  other  scientific  societies,  did 
you  not?— No;  we  did  not  inquire  into  them. 
The  Treasury  Letter,  to  which  I have  referred, 
enlarged  the  field  of  inquiry  ; but,  for  several 
reasons,  it  was  considered  advisable  not  to  enter 
upon  the  inquiry. 

5729.  I see  that  there  is  a recommendation  in 
the  report.,  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  representations 
upon  those  other  societies ; did  you  arrive  at  that 
conclusion  upon  any  evidence  which  you  had 
taken  ? — It  was  a suggestion,  rather  than  a recom- 
mendation, that  there  should  be  a land  of  volun- 
tary affiliation  to  that  extent. 

5730.  It  was  a suggestion  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioners  themselves,  but  not  based  upon 
any  evidence? — No;  all  that  the  report  says  is, 

“ Real  public  benefit  would  ensue  from  voluntary 
affiliation  of  this  kind.” 

5731.  With  regard  to  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  report,  I see  the  Commissioners 
state,  “We  were  partly  influenced  by  a variety 
of  documentary  information,  as  well  as  by  our 
own  knowledge  of  facts:”  what  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  tliat  expression,  “our  own  know- 
ledge of  facts ;”  is  that  an  appeal  to  their  own 
experience? — Not  entirely;  but  to  facts  known  to 
us  from  official  correspondence  and  from  personal 
inspection,  &c.  For  instance,  Sir  Charles  Tre- 
velyan went  very  carefully  through  all 'the 
correspondence  and  all  the  reports  made  with 
regard  to  the  two  institutions,  with  which  he 
was  supplied  from  the  Department  and  the  Trea- 
sury. I had  been  through  it  all,  and  I believe 
the  other  Commissioners  saw,  if  not  all,  the 
greater  part  of  it. 

5732.  None  of  that  documentary  information 
has  been  published,  lias  it  ? — No,  except  the 
minutes  and  letters  that  have  been  asked  for  in 
Parliament.  There  is  a great  mass  of  correspon- 
dence which  has  not  been  published,  the  ordi- 
nary official  correspondence  in  the  Department 
upon  the  subject. 

5733.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  any  report 
being  presented  to  Parliament  by  any  Commis- 
sion, in  which  report  the  Commissioners  propose 
to  influence  the  action  of  Parliament  by  appealing 
to  documentary  evidence  of  which  they  give  no 
record,  and  to  their  own  knowledge  of  facts  which 
they  take  good  care  to  keep  to  themselves  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  any  report  of  that  kind.  But  I 
must  also  state  that  this  was  riot  a report  to  Par- 
liament at  all ; this  was  a report  to  the  Treasury. 

5734.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  Who  had  those 
documents  in  their  possession ? — Many  of  them; 
it  is  a report  to  the  Government  department.  It 
is  the  diiference  between  reporting  to  a Govern- 
ment department,  which  has  the  correspondence, 
and  reporting  to  Parliament,  which  has  not. 

5735.  Might  not  this  expression,  “ as  well  as 
by  our  own  knowledge  of  facts,”  refer  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  and 
Sir  Richard,  Griffith  were  themselves  members  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  had  a very  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it  ? — Yes.  Of  course  they  would  have  a great 
deal  of  such  knowledge ; they  were  appointed  in 


consequence  of  having  such  local  information. 
The  Treasury  Minute  states  that  they  were 
appointed  on  account  of  their  local  knowledge. 

5736.  Chairman.']  They  are  therefore  referring 
to  their  own  experience  and  knowledge,  are  they 
not? — Generally  to  the  knowledge  which  the 
Commissioners  have  on  the  subject  from  other 
sources  besides  the  evidence  which  they  had 
taken  and  printed. 

5737.  Their  own  personal  experience ? — Yes; 
in  the  same  way  that  any  Government  officer  in 
his  report  is  aided  in  his  conclusions  by  his  own 
knowledge  and  experience. 

5738.  Mr.  Waldron.]  Will  you  look  at  that  ex- 
tract from  Sir  Robert.  Kane’s  evidence  before  the 
Commission  ( handing  it  to  the  Witness )? — “The 
Government  founded  that  other  institution  with 
a specific  object,  and  I was  induced  to  take  charge  . 
of  it.  It  has  not  attained  the  popularity  which 
might  have  been  wished,  because  it  had  to  struggle 
with  disadvantages  and  hostility.” 

5739.  Might  not  that  reasonably  have  been 
taken  by  the  Commissioners  to  mean  that,  after 
17  years  of  trial  and  experience,  and  after  an  ex- 
penditure of,  say  over  50,000/.  of  the  public 
money,  he  had  to  admit  that  it  was  a failure  ? — I 
think  it  certainly  amounted  to  this,  that  it  had 
not  succeeded  so  well  as  he  had  thought  it  would. 
I do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  it 
amounted  to  saying  it  was  an  absolute  failure. 

5740.  Chairman.]  In  the  year  1854,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
was  it  not,  to  relieve  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  of 
its  educational  functions,  and  to  create  an  indus- 
trial school  in  Stephen’s  Green? — Yes. 

5741.  The  Department,  of  Science  and  Art  have 
changed  their  opinion  with  regard  to  the  expe- 
diency of  such  a central  college  of  technical  in- 
struction ? — I can  hardly  say  that  the  department 
have  changed  their  opinion ; I think  that  they 
have  been  obliged,  if  one  may  say  so,  to  cut  their 
coat  according  to  their  cloth;  they  have  been 
obliged  to  take  up  a more  modified  policy,  because 
Parliament  has  rendered  that  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. I could  not  say  that  the  department  lias 
any  objection  to  a central  school  of  industry,  but 
it  is  a sort  of  thing  which  Parliament  is  not  in- 
clined to  vote  money  for. 

5742.  The.  opinion  which  Mr.  Cole  entertained 
in  1854  is  still  entertained  by  the  Lord  Lieu-t 
tenant  and  the  Irish  Executive,  as  being  the  ar- 
rangement most  conducive  to  the  general  advance- 
ment of  scientific  education  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

5743.  You  were  asked  whether  the  Jermyn- 
street  Museum  was  not,  strictly,  a school  of  mining, 
and  you  stated  that  it  was.  .Though  it  is  a school 
of  mining,  the  teaching  has  a very  considerable 
scope,  has  it  not? — Yes;  the  Commission  that 
inquired  into  the  Geological  Survey  and  School 
of  Mines  went  into  the  question  of  how  much  of 
the  instruction  was  necessary  for  mining  educa- 
tion. They  examined  all  the  professors  upon  the 
qttbject,  with  regard  to  how  much  of  their  various 
branches  of  science  were  absolutely  essential; 
and  the  Report  of  the  Commission  amounts  to 
this:  that  mining,  that  is  to  say,  the  branches  of 
science  essential  to  a mining  education,  should  be 
considered  the  regular  instruction  of  the  school, 
and  there  is  a recommendation  that  that  should 
be  marked  by  the  other  instruction — the  elemen- 
tary and  preparatory  instruction  in  general 
science  rendered  necessary  by  the  present  want 
of  preparatory  knowledge  of  the  pupils — being 
given  in  the  evening. 
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5744.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  states,  « The 
subjects  that  we  do  teach  are  mining,  metallurgy, 
geology  (properly  so  called),  chemistry  as*  a 
basis,  physics,  and  natural  history.  All  those 
branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  respectively.” 
Is  that  correct? — Yes. 

5745.  That  would  be  a very  considerable  field 
of  teaching,  would  it  not,  though  still  having 
reference  to  mining  ?— What  was  to  be  the  in- 
struction in  the  School  of  Mines  was  what  the 
professors  considered  essential  for  a mining  edu- 
cation; for  instance,  some  branches  of  physics 
were  considered  essential  for  a mining  education. 

5746.  Do  you  consider  that  the  subjects  taught 
at  this  moment  in  J ermyn-street  exceed  the  legi- 
timate limits  of  a school  mining  ? — I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  they  do  or  do  not ; it  is  a ques- 
tion for  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  the  professors 
to  decide  what  is  absolutely  essential ; to  frame, 
in  fact,  a curriculum  for  the  mining  students,  as 
is  done  for  the  medical  student,  or  any  other  pro- 
fessional student. 

5747.  Still,  if  “mining,  metallurgy,  geology 
properly  so  called,  chemistry  as  a basis,  physics, 
and  natural . history  ’ can  be  all  taught  in  the 
School  of  Mines,  that  is  a very  considerable  scope 
of  teaching  in  science,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5748.  If  a similar  school  was  established  in 
Stephen’s  Green,  it  would  naturally  have  the 
same  scope  and  the  same  extent  of  teaching? — 
No  doubt.  If  you  establish  a School  of  Mines, 
very  likely  you  might  restrict  it  still  more  than 
at  J ermyn-street.  If  it  was  considered  right  to 
establish  a School  of  Mines  in  Dublin,  no  doubt 
all  those  branches  of  instruction  would  be  taken 
in,  all  that  were  considered  necessary  for  mining; 
but  the  instruction  might  be  limited  to  specific 
points,  and  not  go  generally  through  the  subject. 

5749.  You  think  it  would  be  more  limited  than 
the  present  system  of  teaching  in  Jermyn-street? 

I should  think  very  likely ; of  course,  all  the 
subjects  would  have  to  be  taken  in;  chemistry 
would  have  to  come  in,  and  so  would  physics. 

5750.  Mr.  George.]  You  were  asked  by  the 
Chairman  whether  the  Commissioners  who  made 
this  report  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  exa- 
mined before  them  the  different  professors  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  you  stated  they 
had  not.  Have  you  read  the  evidence,  or  were 
you  present  at  the  examination  of  any  of  those 
professors  before  this  Committee  ? — I was  pre- 


sent a short  time  while  one  or  two  were  examined, 
and  I have  been  shown  parts  of  the  evidence  of 
others. 

5751.  Has  your  opinion,  which  you  gave  as  a 
Commissioner,  been  altered  by  any  of  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  taken,  as  far  as  you  know, 
before  this  Committee  ?— No ; not  at  all.  The 
evidence  of  the  professors  would  amount  to 
this : that  certain  things  are  useful  for  instruc- 
tion, ind  no  one  would  doubt  that  instruction  in 
chemistry  or  instruction  in  any  other  subject  was 
useful.  The  question  is,  whether  it  is  to  be 
given  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ad- 
ministering certain  Votes  of  Parliament. 

5752.  You  remain,  notwithstanding  the  evi- 
dence given  by  the  professors  of  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  before  this  Committee,  of  the 
same  opinion  as  you  were  when  you  signed  that 
Report  in  1863  ? — Certainly ; I see  no  reason 
why  the  instruction  in  Ireland  should  "be  on  a 
different  basis  to  that  on  which  it  is  in  England. 

5753.  Sir  Edward  Grogan.]  The  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  is  a branch  of  the  operations  of 
your  department  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

5754.  You  are  yourself  an  officer  of  that  de- 
partment ?• — Y es. 

5755.  Do  not  you,  therefore,  consider  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  itself  to  have  been 
represented  on  the  Commission? — No  doubt  I 
as  an  officer  of  the  department,  was,  more  or 
less,  the  representative  of  all  branches  of  depart- 
ment on  the  Commission.  I was  appointed  on 
the  Commission  as  the  representative  of  the 
department. 

5756.  Can  any  objection,  therefore,  be  reason- 
ably taken  to  the  constitution  of  the  Commission, 
because  Sir  Robert  Kane  or  some  professor  of  the 
institution  was  not  on  it? — It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  such  a question ; that 
is  a question  for  the  Treasury.  They  appointed 
what  they  thought  a right  and  fair  Commission. 

5757.  The  Commission  defined  the  objects  of 
inquiry  ? — Yes. 

5758.  Did  you  or  the  other  Commissioners 
think  it  part  of  your  duty  to  inquire  into  what 
power  or  authority  the  Treasury,  who  issued 
these  instructions,  had  ? — No. 

5759.  It  was  no  part  of  your  duty  to  question 
whether  they  had’ the  power  of  appropriating  that 
part  of  the  building  called  Marsh’s  Library,  or 
not  ? — No,  certainly  not. 
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Captain 
J.  F.  D. 
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R.E. 
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P APERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Maunsell,  and  referred  to  in  his  Evidence,  25  April  1864. 


App.  No.  l. 


(B.) 

ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 


Memorandum. 


Members’  Subscriptions. 


£. 


1843  : 

Admissions  and  Subscrip- 
tions - 

J 486 

3 

1844 

- ditto  - 

ditto  - - j 

551 

5 

1845 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

486 

3 

1846 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

635 

5 

1847 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

630 

_ 

1848 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

596 

8 

1849 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

437 

17 

1850 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

719 

_ 

1851 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

684 

12 

1852 

- ditto 

ditto  - - , 

714 

_ 

1853 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

1,772 

8 

1864: 

Admissions  and  Subscrip- 
tions - 

| M84 

14  - 

1855 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

769 

_ _ 

1856 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

1,062 

12  - 

1857 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

1,219 

1 - 

1858 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

1,397 

11  - 

1859 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

1,541 

8 - 

1860 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

1,269 

7 _ 

1861 

- ditto 

ditto - 

1,234 

16  - 

1862 

- ditto 

ditto  - - , 

1,346 

2 - 

1803 

- ditto 

ditto  - - j 

1,056 

6 - 

1864 

- ditto 

ditto  - 

1,351 

7 - 

(C.) 

Memorandum. 


Summary  of  Society’s  Funds,  exclusive  of  Parliamentary  Grant. 

Members’  Subscriptions  for  nine  years  to  31st  March  1864,  amounted  to  11,478  /.  10  s. 
Averaging  yearly,  1,275  7.  7 s.  9 d. 

Miscellaneous  and  Departmental  Receipts  in  nine  years  ended  31st  March  1864, 
amounted  to  28,658  7.  3 s. 

Averaging  yearly,  3,184  7.  4 s.  8 d. 

Subscriptions. 

Highest  year,  1858-9  - - - - £.  1,541  8 - 

Lowest  year,  1862-3  -----  1,056  6 - 

Miscellaneous  Receipts. 

Highest  year,  1862-3  (the  Art  Exhibition)  £.11,772  5 3 
Lowest  year,  1857-8  - 1,201  15  2 
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App.  No.  1. 

Income  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  Nine  Years  ending  31  March  1864,  exclusive 
of  the  Annual  Parliamentary  Grant  for  General  Purposes,  and  occasional  Votes  for 
Buildings  and  Repairs. 


1855- 6 

1856- 7 

1857- 8 

1858- 9 

1859- 60 
I860  - 1 


1861-2 

1862- 3 

1863- 4 


Year  ending 

31  March  1856 

Ditto 

- ditto 

1857 

Ditto 

- ditto 

1858 

Ditto 

ditto 

1859 

Ditto 

ditto 

1860 

Ditto 

ditto 

1861 

Subscriptions  to  New  Museum 
Building  - 

Subscriptions  for  Agricultural 

Hall 

Year  ending  31  March  1862  - 
Ditto  - ditto  - 
Art  Exhibition— same  year 
Year  ended  31  March  1864 


Total  Members’  Admissions 


Averaging  yearly  - - £. 


Total  Miscellaneous  Receipts  - 
Averaging  yearly 


Members’ 

Miscellaneous 

Admissions. 

Receipts. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

1,062  12  - 

1,570  7 11 

1,219  1 - 

1,752  4 2 

1,397  11  - 

1,201  15  2 

1,541  8 - 

2,724  11  9 

1,269  7 - 

1,874  14  11 

1,234  16  - 

2,139  - 2 

713  10  - 

2,110  15  6 

1,346  2 - 

1,842  1 - 

1,056  6 - 

1,826  11  1 

8,889  8 2 

1,351  7 - 

2,013  3 8 

11,478  10  - 

1,275  7 9 

28,658  3 6 

- £. 

3,184  4 8 

Totals. 


£.  s.  d. 
2,632  19  11 
2,971  5 2 

2,599  6 2 
4,265  19  9 
3,144  1 11 
3,373  16  2 


■ 2,824  5 6 
3,118  3 - 
• 1 1,772  5 3 
3,364  10  8 


Combined  Total  of  Members’  Subscriptions,  and  Miscellaneous 
Receipts  - --  --  --  --  - 


Averaging  yearly 


£. 


(D.) 

Memorandum. 


Receipts  at  Cattle  Shows,  from  1840  to  1863. 


Receipts, 

Receipts, 

£.  s.  d. 
147  12  6 

1852  - 

£.  s.  d. 
368  16  2 

142  19  - 

1853 

524  8 9 

1842  

203  3 10 

1854  - 

718  6 8 

1843  - 

182  3 6 

1855  - - - 

814  8 6 

211  7 0 

1856  . 

1,045  16  6 

238  3 - 

1857  - - - . 

651  13  10 

1846  

361  - - 

1858  - (2  shows)  - 

1,192  10  6 

1847  

393  15  2 

1859  „ - - 

1,219  3 - 

1848  

225  10  4 

1860  „ - 

1,269  3 - 

1849  

315  7 10 

1861  - „ - - 

1,511  - 3 

1850  

283  10  10 

1862  - „ - - 1 

1,428  - - 

1851 

359  17  8 

1863  - „ - j 

1,217  5 7 
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(E.) 


Statement  of  the  Eepenmtpke  of  the  Botal  Dpbmn  Society,  for  Year  euded  31  March  1864. 


Salaries. 

Wages,  &c. 

Compen- 

sations 

Retiring 

Allowances. 

Rents, 
Taxes,  and 
Insurances. 

Fuel 

Furniture, 

Repairs, 

and  Light. 

and 

Fitments. 

£.  *.  d. 

£■  ».  d. 

£■  *•  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

Establishment  ... 

615  - - 

342  16  2 

26  - - j 

351  13  1 

216  10  2 

352  18  11 

Botanic  Gardens  - 

200  - - 

- - 

160  15  3 

185  19  3 

Library  - 

290  - - 

92  15  - 

- - 

. 

Museum  and  Mineralogy 

400  - - 

66  5 - 

- 

. 

100  - - 

Agricultural  Museum  and  Hall 

100  - - 

6 15  - 

Agricultural  Laboratory  and 
Lecture  Room. 

150  - - 

53  - -I 

- - 

School  and  Gallery  of  Art  - : 

250  16  1 

60  19  - 

49  19  - 

- 

24  18  7 

Agricultural  Exhibitions 

Art  and  Manufactures  Exhi- 
bitions. 

Examinations  for  Certificates 
of  Merit. 

50  - - 

6 15  - 

- 

Buildings 

Totals. 


Contingencies, 

Books, 

Specimens, 

Apparatus, 

Chemicals. 


103  7 1 
418  - 3 
577  18  8 
75  11  5 
182  7 2 
30  10  a 

74  15  7 
1,628  16  1 


Printing, 

Advertising! 


Stationery. 


£■  ®.  d. 
389  19  2 


(F.) 

Royal  Dublin  Society. 


Statement  of  the  Rents  paid  for  Kildare-street  'and  Botanic  Garden. 


Rents,  Rates,  and  Insurances  on  Society’s  Premises. 


Establishment: 

£. 

s.  d. 

£. 

5. 

d. 

Year’s  Rent  of  Lawn  to  Earl  of  Pembroke 

. 

277 

7 8 

Ditto  - Clare  Lane  Premises  to  Earl  of  Pembroke 

. 

5 

_ _ 

282 

7 

8 

Pipe  Water-rate,  as  at  present  struck  - 

4 

3 - 

Insurances  on  Buildings  and  Property  ... 

63 

19  4 

68 

1 

4 

Total 

- - 

- £. 

350 

9 

Botanic  Gardens  : 

A. 

Year’s  Rent  to  C.  A.  Carroll  - - - for  5 

r. 

3 

P- 

27 

. 

62 

3 - 

Ditto  - Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  „ 27 

0 

5 

. 

52 

16  5| 

Ditto  - Midland  Railway  Company  - „ 1 

0 

37 

- 

23 

1 6 

Ditto  - Dean  of  Christ  Church,  &c.  - „ l 

2 

33 

. 

17 

4 4 

, 

155 

5 

si 

Rent-charge  to  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 

. 

- . 

- . ■ 

• ■’ 

3 

3 

7 

Ditto  - Rector  of  Glasnevin  - 

- 

- 

- • 

• - 

4 

13 

9 

Total 

* £. 

163 

2 

n 

22  April  1804.  Henry  C.  White,  Registrar. 
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Numbers  Visiting  the  Departments  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 


1854  - 

- 107,179 

1855  - 

- 108,873 

1856  - 

- 137,401 

1857  - 

- 123,702 

1858  - 

- 150,363 

Total  - - - 627,518 


1859  - 108,273 

1860  - - 111,360 

1861,  including  Sundays  - 391,146 

1862  - 315,507 

1863  - 400,000 

Total  - - - 1,326,28b 


Average  per  Annum. 

Five  years,  1854-1858  - - - - 125,503 

Five  years,  1855-1869  -----  245,457 


Appendix,  No.  2. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  W.  E.  Steele,  M.D.,  2 June  1864. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 


ESTIMATE  of  the  Sums  that  are  necessary  to  Complete  the  different  Departments  of 
• the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 


£.  s.  d. 
. 1,000  - - 
406  10  - 


Museum  of  Natural  History  - - - 

Library,  Fittings  and  Furniture  : 

General  Library  ..... 

Dr.  Joly’s  Library  - • 

Botanical  Gardens : 

Museum  of  Botany,  and  fittings  for  same  ...  3,000 
Doubling  the  Conservatories  ------  3,000 

Nursing  and  Propagating  Houses  -----  426 

Curator’s  residence  (700Z.),  and  Apartments  for  Pupils  (300  Z.)  1,000 
Completing  Palm  House  ------  230 


Agricultural  Department 


£.  s.  d. 

4,600  - -* 


7,655  - -* 
3,000  - - 


16,560  10  - 


# These  items  are  based  chiefly  on  Estimates  furnished  by  the  Architect  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works. 


ESTIMATE  of  the  Sums  that  will  be  required  to  Defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  for  One  Year,  when  the  several  Departments  of  the  Society  shall 
have  been  completed. 


Agriculture  : 

Professor’s  salary  - 

Curator  of  Museum  and  Superintendent  of  Shows’  salary 
Laboratory  porter’s  wages  - - - - - 

Agricultural  Museum  porter’s  wages  - 
„ Contingencies  - - 

„ ,,  (temporary)  - 

For  Prises  at  Shows  (in  aid)  - - 

For  Laboratory  expenses  - - - - - 

For  Assistant  Chemist  - 


Present  Seale. 

Proposed  Scale. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

. 

150  - - 

200  - - 

- 

160  - - 

175  - - 

. 

62  - - 

52  - - 

- 

26  - - 

26  - - 

_ 1 

62  - - 

62  - - 

. 

120  - - 

— 

_ 

187  - - 1 

187  - - 

_ 

28  - - ! 

50  - - 

- 

. 

100  - - 

£.  . 

775  - - 

852  - - 
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Botanic  Garden  : 


Curator’s  salary  - 
Curator  of  Botanical  Museum 
Rents  ----- 
Labourer’s  wages,  fuel,  and  incidents 
Extra  for  Sunday  opening  - 


£. 


Museum  of  Natural  History: 

Director’s  salary  --------- 

Professor  of  mineralogy  and  mining,  and  keeper  of  minerals  - 
Porter’s  wages  (three  additional  porters  being  required)  - - I 

Contingencies : purchase  of  specimens,  outfit  for  lectures,  and  | 
mineralogical  expenses  -------  j 

Two  assistants  (Museum)  ------- 

Taxidermist-  - --  --  --  -- 

Retiring  allowance  to  Dr.  Scouler  - - - - - - 


Present  Scale. 

Proposed  Scale. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  f.  d. 

200  - - 

225  - - 

75  - - 

* 163  - - 

163  - - 

983  - - 

1,363  - - 

150  - - 

150  - - 

1,496  - - 

1,976  - - 

250  - - 
160  - - 
54  12  - 


£. 


Library  : “ 

Librarian’s  salary  ------- 

Clerk’s  „ - --  --  --  - 

Two  porters’  wages  (two  additional  porters  being  required) 
To  purchase  books,  &c.  - - - - 

Incidental  expenses  - - ----- 


300 

200 


550 

250 

100 

100 


Manufactures  : 

Guarantee  for  occasional  exhibitions  ----£.  150  - — 

Establishment:  

Assistant  Secretary’s  salary  -------  1 300  - - 

Registrar  and  housekeeper’s  ditto  - - - - - - 200  - - 

Secretary’s  clerk  ditto  - - - - - - - - 75  — - 

Registrar’s  ditto  ditto  - - - - - - - -|  40  - - 

Hadl  porter’s  salary  - - - - - - - - j 52  - - 

Four  porters  (to  be  increased  from  39  l.  to  45  l.)  - - - j 15G  — - 

Two  junior  ditto  (additional)  at  39  l.  each  - - - - j - 

Three  housemaids,  at  24 1.  5 s.  4 i 72  16  - 

Three  additional  ditto  (charwomen)  at,  say,  1 8 1.  each  - - I - 

Pensions  to  two  late  Masters  of  the  School  of  Art  - - - 1 49  19  - 


200 

1,500 


GO  - 
180  - 
78  - 
72  16 
54  - 
49  19 


Incidentals  : 


Printing,  stationery,  and  advertising  - 

Fuel  and  light  --------- 

Insurances  * 

Liveries  (present  staff  of  12  porters),  say,  9 l.  each  - 
Incidentals — house,  sundries,  and  cleansing  - - - - 

Additional  liveries  for  new  library  porters  and  museum  porters, 
say,  six  at  9 Z.  - 


460 

250 

150 


SUMMARY. 


Present  Scale. 

Proposed  Scale- 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

775  - - 

852  - - 

1,496  - - 

1,976  - - 

650  - - 

1,700  - - 

930  8 - 

1,990  - - 

160  - 

300  - - 

945  15  - 

1,374  15  - 

702  17  - 

1,112  - - 

5,650  - - 

9,304  15  - 

Agriculture-  - --  --  --  -- 

Botanic  Gardens  --------- 

Museum  of  Natural  History  ------ 

Library  - --  --  --  --  - 

Manufactures  - --  --  --  -- 

Establishment:  Salary,  Wages,  &c.  - - 

Printing,  Stationery,  Advertising  and  Incidentals  (including 
Premiums  of  Insurance,  &c.  &c.)  - - - - 


Total 


Grant  to  Zoological  Gardens 


* The  increase  in  Insurances  is  indispensable,  as  the  Society  have  new  buildings,  and  property  in  books,  &c.,  &c., 
which  are  not  covered  by  the  present  amount  insured. 


By  Order  of  Council, 

Wm.  Edw.  Steele,  Assistant  Secretary. 


0.69. 
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Appendix,  No.  3. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  W.  E.  Steele,  m.d.,  and  referred  to  in  his  Evidence, 
■ 8 June  1864. 


Chemico-Agricultural  Department  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 


RETURN  of  the  Public  Attendance,  and  of  the  Number  of  Registered  Pupils  who 
attended  the  Public  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry;  also,  of  the  Practical 
Pupils  who  worked  in  the  Society's  Laboratory,  and  the  Number  of  both  that 
Competed  for  Prizes  at  the  Termination  of  the  different  Courses. 


public  lectures. 

LABORATORY  COURSES. 

YEARS. 

Public 

Attendance. 

Number 
i of  Registered 
Pupils. 

Number 
Competing  for 

Number 
of  Practical 

Number 
Competing  for 

1859 

1,473 

ii 

9 

9 

3 

1860 

1,865 

8 

8 

10 

3 

1861 

2,612 

11 

11 

8 

2 

1862 

2,004 

12 

12 

13 

9 

1663 

2,014 

7 

5 

8 

2 

1864 

1,917 

7 

7 

[Laboratory  ci 
L mence  in  0< 

nurse  to  com- 
jtober. 

Total  - " 

11,885 

56 

52 

48 

19 

Apartments  and  Accommodation  of  the  Chemico-Agricultural 
Department. 


The  apartments  especially  belonging  to  this  Department  of  the  Society,  are  : — 
1st.  A Large  General  Laboratory. 

2d.  A Smaller  Private  Laboratory. 

3d.  A Room  for  Balances  and  other  Delicate  Apparatus. 

4th.  A Chemical  Store-room. 


The  general  laboratory  is  one  of  considerable  size,  being  35  feet  9 inches  in  length,  18 
feet  m breadth  and  about  18  feet  in  height;  it  is  fitted  with  a large  table  or  working 
bench,  furnished  with  drawers,  presses,  and  stands  of  chemical  re-agents;  and  supplied  with 
gas  and  water,  and  made  to  accommodate  16  working  pupils. 

This  laboratory  might  be  easily  made  to  accommodate  at  least  about  25  pupils,  if  neces- 
sary ; and  besides  other  advantages  it  possesses,  is  that  of  opening  into  a very  fine  Lecture 
I heatre,  which  is  a great  convenience  in  the  delivery  of  the  public  lectures  given  in  this 
Society.  a 

There  is  also  a smaller  private  laboratory,  about  21J  feet  ia  length,  by  15j  feet  wide,  and 
might,  at  a small  expense,  be  made  to  accommodate  eight  or  ten  working  pupils. 

. As  °tller  apartments,  they  are  quite  snfflcient  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
intended.  J 


(signed) 


E.  W.  Davy,  m.b., 

Professor. 
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(Referred  to  in  Q.  2875.) 
Royal  Dublin  Society. 


School  of  Art  in  connexion  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

Head  Master,  Mr.  Edwin  Lyne.— Assistant  Master,  Mr.  James  Healy.—Art  Mistress, 
Miss  Mary  Julyan. 


The  lloyal  Dublin  Society  offers  the  means  of 
Instruction  in  the  principles  of  Art,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  its  scientific  principles,  and  in  Elementary 
Drawing,  to  all  classes  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

The  courses  of  instruction  pursued  in  the 
School  have  for  their  object  the  systematic  in- 
struction, not  only  of  Artisans  and  Teachers  of 
Art,  but  also  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  study 
afforded  by  the  large  and  admirable  collection  of 
examples  and  models  in  the  Society’s  Galleries. 

There  are  two  School  Sessions  in  each  year,  of 
five  months  each.  The  First  Session  extends 
from  1st  October  to  the  last  day  of  February  ; the 
Second  Session,  from  1st  March  to  31st  July. 

Vacations. — Good  Friday,  Easter  week,  Her 
Majesty’s  Birthday,  All  Hallows  Eve,  from 
Christmas  Day  to  8th  January  following,  and  the 
months  of  August  and  September. 

Pupils  studying  in  the  Advanced  and  Technical 
Classes  are  admissible,  without  charge,  to  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin;  the  Natural  History 
Museum;  and,  for  the  purposes  of  study,  to  the 
Gardens  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society,  Phoenix 
Park. 

Pupils  of  the  School  are  eligible  to  compete  for 
the  Taylor  Prize  and  Scholarship,  the  particulars 
of  which  may  be  ascertained  at  the  School. 

Students  preparing  for  Examinaiions  for  ad- 
mission into,  the  Public  Service  can  avail  them- 


selves of  the  instruction  given  in  Geometrical  and 
Mechaniciil  Drawing  and  Perspective,  on  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays,  from  10  o’clock  a.m.,  to 
12  o’clock. 

Parochial  and  similar  schools  cun  obtain  the 
attendance  of  a properly-qualified  Art  Teacher 
for  one  hour  per  week,  at  the  rate  of  6 d.  per 
annum  for  each  child  taught,  provided  that  not 
less  than  40  children  are  placed  under  his  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  offers  the  follow- 
ing advantage  to  Students  of  the  School  of  Art: — 

1.  Prizes,  consisting  of  Books,  Cases  of  In- 
struments, Boxes  of  Colours,  &c.,  for  success  in 
Examinations  at  the  Annual  Inspection  of  the 
School. 

2.  Medals  and  Medallions  awarded  for  the  best 
works  executed  in  the  course  of  study. 

3.  Local  Scholarships,  which  entitle  qualified 
Students  to  a gratuitous  Art  Education,  and  to 
certain  payments,  on  condition  that  they  assist  in 
the  instruction  given  by  the  Art  Master. 

4.  National  Scholarships,  which  entitle  quali- 
fied Students  to  study  in  the  Central  Training  in 
London  for  one  year,  with  an  allowance  for  main- 
tenance. 

5.  Admission  to  the  TrainingSchool  for  Teachers 
of  Art  in  London,  with  a personal  payment  of 
from  5 s.  to  25  s.  per  week. 


Classes  for  Gentlemen. 


Fees. 

ClassSs. 

Time. 

Entrance. 

Monthly. 

Session, 

6 Months. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

£.  s.  (1. 

Drawing. 

Mondays,  10-12 

2 6 

3 - 

- 13  - 

Drawing  on  the  Blackboard;  Model 
Drawing:  Freehand  Outline  from 
Copies;  Geometry;  Perspective. 

Mondays  and  Wed- 
nesdays, 10-12. 

2 6 

5 - 

1 2 6 

Outline  Drawing  of  Ornament  and 
Figure  from  the  Flat  and  Round; 
Flowers  from  Copies  and  Nature. 

Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays, 
10-12. 

2 6 

7 - 

1 10  - 

Shading. — Ornament  and  Figure  from 
the  Flat  and  the  Round. 

Painting. 

Tuesdays,  12-3 
Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, 12-3. 

2 6 
2 6 

10  - 
15  - 

i:: 

Painting  in  Oil,  Tempora,  and  Water' 
Colours. — Figure,  Landscape,  Orna- 
ment; Still  Life;  Flowers  and  Fruit 
from  the  Flat  and  Nature;  Model- 
ling ; Artistic  Anatomy  and  Design. 
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Classes  for  Ladies. 


Fees. 

Classes. 

Time. 

Entrance. 

Monthly'. 

Session, 

5 Months. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

9. 

d. 

s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

Drawing, 

Elementary. 

Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
andThursdays,  12-2. 

2 

6 

3 - 

- 12  - 

Drawing  on  the  Blackboard  ; Freehand 
Outline  of  Ornament;  Flowers;  and 
the  Figure  from  Flat  Examples. 
Shading  of  Ornament  and  Flowers  from 
Copies ; Practical  Geometry  and 
Perspective. 

Mondays,  10-12 

2 

6 

3 - i 

- 13  - 

Drawing  on  the  Blackboard;  Model 
Drawing;  Freehand  Outline  from 
Copies ; Geometry  ; Perspective. 

Drawing, 

Advanced. 

Mondays  and  Wed- 
nesdays, 10-12. 

2 

6 

5 - 

12  0 

Outline  Drawing  of  Ornament  and 
Figure  from  the  Flat  and  Round; 
Flowers  from  Copies  and  Nature. 

Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays, 
10-12. 

2 

6 

7 - 

1 10  - 

Shading. — Ornament  and  Figure  from 
the  Flat  and  the  Round. 

Painting. 

Tuesdays,  12-3 
Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, 12-3. 

2 

2 

6 

C 

10  - 
15  ~ 

| 

2 - — 

3 - - 

Painting  in  Oil,  Tempora,  and  Water 
Colours. — Figure,  Landscape,  Orna- 
ment ; Still  Life ; Flowers  and  Fruit 
from  tho  Flat  and  Nature;  Model- 
ling ; Artistic  Anatomy  and  Design. 

Classes  chibfly  for  Artisans,  Persons  in  Training  as  Art  and  School  Teachers) 
and  Designers  for  Manufacturers. 


Evening  Male  Classes. 


Time. 

Fees.- 

Course  of  Instruction. 

Monthly. 

Session, 

5 Months. 

Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  7-9. 

s.  d. 

2 - 

s.  d. 
9 - 

Drawing  on  the  Blackboard;  Model  Drawing;  Freehand 
Outline  from  Copies ; Geometry ; Perspective. 

Outline  Drawing  of  Ornament  and  Figure  from  the  Flat  and 
Round;  Flowers  from  Copies  and  Nature. 

Shading. — Ornament  and  Figure  from  the  Flat  and  the 
Round. 

Painting  in  Monochrome  of  Ornament  and  the  Figure. 
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Morning  Male  and  Female  Classes. 


Fees.  ' 

Time. 

Monthly. 

Session, 
5 Months. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, 8-10,  A.M. 

1 0 

7 - 

Drawing  on  the  Blackboard;  Model  Drawing;  Freehand 
Outline  from  Copies ; Geometry;  Perspective;  Mechanical 
Drawing. 

Outline  Drawing  of  Ornament  and  Figure  from  the  Flat  and 
Round ; Flowers  from  Copies  and  Nature. 

Shading. — Ornament  and  Figure  from  the  Flat  and  the 
Round ; Time  Drawing. 

Painting  in  Monochrome  of  Ornament  and  the  Figure. 

Special  Classes  for  Architecture  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 


Fees. 

Time. 

Monthly. 

Session, 

6 Months. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

s.  d. 

£.  $.  d. 

Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days, 7-9,  r.M. 

3 - 

- 12  6 

Practical  Geometry. — Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of 
Buildings  drawn  to  Scale,  with  constructive  details. 

Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, 10-12. 

8 - 

1 15  - 

Mechanical  Drawing. — Perspective. 

Students  desirous  of  attending  all  the  classes,  or  wishing  to  continue  at  their  studies  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  days  proper  to  their  schools  (male  or  female),  may  do  so  oil  payment  of  the  highest 
fee,  viz.,  3 1'  per  session,  or  15  s.  per  month ; but  they  are  to  understand  that  no  instruction  can  be  had 
hut  at  the  proper  hours  appointed  for  the  special  study  required. 

icy  Students  absent  for  one  month  to  pay  entrance  fee  on  their  return. 

Students  attending  the  classes  from  10  until  3 o’clock  in  the  day  time,  may  also  attend  the  morning 
female  class  from  8 to  10,  or  the  male  evening  classes  from  7 to  9 o’clock,  on  payment  of  the  morning 
or  night  fees. 

Lectures  will  be  given  in  tile  course  of  the  session  by  the  Honorary  Professors  of  Artistic  Anatomy 
and  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Class  Lectures  on  Practical  Geometry,  and  Perspective,  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  will  be  delivered 
with  a view  to  prepare  students  for  the  examination  held  by  .the  Art  Inspector  in  July. 

For  forms  of  admission,  and  information  respecting  the  school,  apply  at  the  School  of  Art  on  every 
day,  except  Saturday,  during  the  school  hours.  • 

(By  order.) 

Wm.  Edw.  Steele,  m.  d., 

Mate-street,  Dublin,  April  1864.  Assistant  Secretary. 
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Expenses  of  School  of  Art  in  1863-4. 
(Referred  to  in  Q.  3877.) 


£.  s.  d. 

Salaries  of  Masters  and  Clerk  ----- 

270  16  2 

Servants’  Wages  - 

60  19  - 

Fuel  and  Light  -------- 

24  18  7 

Incidentals  -------- 

74  15  7 

£. 

431  9 4 

Cr.  By  Students’  Fees,  & c.  - - - 

295  17  3 

Balance  Paid  out  of  Society’s  Private  Funds  - - £. 

135  12  1 

(signed)  Henry  C.  While, 

Registrar. 


(Referred  to  in  Q.  2892.) 

The  Tailor  Prizes  and  Scholarship  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland. 


By  ihe  will  of  George  Archibald  Taylor,  Esq., 
.ale  of  Mespil  Parade,  Dublin,  the  sum  of  -2,000  l, 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  executors  for  the 
promotion  of  Art  in  Ireland ; and,  in  pursuance 
ol  his  enlightened  designs,  it  has  been  resolved  to 
establish  a perpetual  endowment  for  the  en- 
couragement of  students  in  the  Fine  Arts,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  and  conditions  following : — 

1.  The  general  management  of  the  scheme  will 
be  entrusted,  in  conjunction  with  the  executors 
and  trustees  of  the  will  for  the  time  being,  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  joint  trustees  of  the 
fund. 

2.  The  fund  will  be  invested  in  Government 
Stock  to  the  credit  of  Charles  Edward  Bagot  and 
Charles  Leech  (or  other  the  trustees  or  trustee  for 
the  time  being  of  said  will),  and  of. the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  an  account  of  its  administra- 
tion will  be  printed  every  year  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society ; but  the  fund  shall  at  all  times 
be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  Society. 

3.  The  dividends  of  the  fund  will  be  applied, 
after  providing  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
trust,  to  the  endowment  of  scholarships  and  money 
prizes,  which  will  be  open  to  all  students  of  Art, 
of  either  sex,  who  shall  have  attended,  for  two 
years  at  least,  a School  of  Art  in  Irelaud  ; or  who, 
being  of  Irish  birth,  shall  have  attended  for  the 
like  period  a School  of  Art  in  Great  Britain  or 
elsewhere,  and  who  shall  produce  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion hereinafter-mentioned  Works  of  Art,  dis- 
playing conspicuous  merit  or  high  promise  of  fu- 
ture excellence. 


4.  An  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  in  Dublin, 
of  the  Works  of  Art,  which  shall  be  sent  in  for 
competition,  and  public  notification  will  be  given 
at  least  six  months  previously  of  the  scholarships 
and  prizes  to  be  competed  for,  and  of  the  regula- 
tions. and  conditions  to  be  observed  at  such  ex- 
hibition. 

5.  The  proper  subjects  for  competition  will, 
from  time  to  time,  be  defined  and  determined  by 
the  trustees. 

The  amount  of  the  money  prizes  will  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  having  regard  to  the 
merit  of  the  works  exhibited  ; and  when  high  ar- 
tistic talent  shall  be  manifested,  one  or  more 
scholarships  (to  be  called  the  Taylor  Scholarship) 
of  20  /.  or  upwards,  may  be  awarded,  which  may 
be  held  for  a second  and  a third  year,  provided 
the  student  shall  produce  in  each  year  a work  of 
sufficient  merit. 

7.  Ihe  prizes  and  scholarships  will  be  withheld 
in  whole  or  in  part,  when  there  shall  not  be  ade- 
quate positive  merit  in  the  works  exhibited  ; and 
the  amount  so  reserved  will  be  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the*fund. 

8.  The  prizes  and  scholarships  will  be  awarded 
upon  the  report  of  ihe  judges,  to  be  chosen  as 
follows : The  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety will  nominate  one  judge;  the  Royal  Hiber- 
nian Academy,  and  the  Governors  and  Guardians 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  shall  each 
nominate  one  judge.  Should  either  of  the  two 
latter  institutions  fail  to  announce  the  names  of 
their  representatives  at  least  one  week  before  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition,  or,  in  the  event  of  any 
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of  the  judges  so  selected  failing  or  being  unable 
to  act,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or,  in  the  event 
of  their  failing  to  do  so,  the  trustees  of  the  will, 
will  nominate  one  or  more  judges,  so  as  to  make 
up  the  number  of  three;  and  the  three  judges 
shall  be  at  liberty,  if  they  think  proper,  to  call  in 
one  or  two  additional  judges  to  assist  them. 

9.  All  the  arrangements  for  carrying  this  scheme 
into  operation,  and  all  proposed  alterations  there- 
in, shall  in  every  case  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  trustees  of  the  will  for  the  time  being. 

The  following  regulations  have  also  been 
adopted  by  the  trustees  : — 

10.  The  works  sent  in  for  competition  are  not 
to  be  of  hss  dimensions  than  the  following: 

Pictures  in  Oils. — The  size  of  cloth,  29  inches 
by  36  inches. 

Wuter  Colour  Drawings. — 20  inches  by  25 
inches. 

Compositions  in  Sculpture. — -The  figures  to  a 
scale  not  less,  than  two  feet;  the  models  to  be 
baked  or  cast  in  plaster. 

Architectural  Drawings  to  he  as  large  as  a 
whole  sheet  of  double  elephant ; may  be  of  ex- 
terior or  interior;  to  be  carefully  finished  and 
washed ; and  if  of  an  existing  building,  to  be  front 
actual  measurement. 

The  pictures  need  not  be  framed. 

11.  Each  work  must  be  accompanied  by  a brief 
de.-cripl.ion  of  the  subject,  and  also  by  a statement 
of  the  name,  age,  and  birthplace  of  the  artist;  of 
the  place  where  he  has  studied,  and  where  he 
shall  at  the  time' be  actually  a student;  also  a 
certificate  of  his  having  studied  for  two  years  at 
least,  in  some  recognised  School  of  Art;  and 
proof  must  be  given,  if  required,  of  the  correct- 
ness of  these  particulars,  and  of  the  work  sent  in 
being  actually  the  production  of  the  partv  com- 
peting. 

12.  A prize  in  any  one  department  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  same  student  more  than  two  years 
in  succession. 


13.  Candidates  for  the  scholarship  must  also  be 
prepared  to  satisfy  the  trustees  of  their  intention 
to  devote  themselves  to  Art  as  a profession.  A 
student  having  obtained  the  scholarship,  and  de- 
siring to  retain  it  for  a second  or  third  year,  must 
compete  for  it  by  a new  work  in  the  exhibition 
of  each  year. 

14.  Works  sent  in  for  competition  may  be  de- 
tained a month,  if  required  by  the  trustees.  They 
will  not  be  copied  or  sketched  from,  without  the 
permission  of  the  artist  and  of  the  trustees.  They 
may  be  sold  in  the  exhibition,  if  the  artist  wish. 

15.  They  must  be  delivered  at,  and  removed 
from,  the  place  of  exhibition,  at  the  expense  of  the 
student  exhibiting.  The  trustees  vviil  take  all 
reasonable  cate  of  the  works,  but  will  not  be  an- 
swerable for  accidental  injury. 

16.  The  judges  will  examine  the  works  in  a 
private  view,  and  will  make  their  adjudication  in 
writing,  with  such  remarks  and  recommendations 
as  they  may  think  proper  to  offer  to  the  trus- 
tees.  After  the  judges’  private  view,  the  exhi- 
bition will  be  opened  to  the  public,  on  such  ternm 
and  conditions  as  the  trustees  shall  determine. 

17.  The  trustees  do  not  prescribe  the  precise 
subjects  of  the  prize  works,  discrimination  in 
the  choice  of  a subject  being  regarded  as,  in 
some  measure,  a mark  of  artistic  capability; 
neither  do  they  put  any  limitation  on  the  age  of 
the  competitors.  But  in  the  adjudication  every 
circumstance  will  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  prime  objects  of  the  endowment,  namely,  the 
encouragement  of  the  Schools  of  Art  in  Ireland, 
and  the  development  of  Irish  taleut;  and  the 
trustees  reserve  to  themselves  the  absolute  ri°-lit 
of  determining  whether  the  party  competing  be 
strictly  a student,  and  in  other  respects  comes 
within  the  intention  of  the  trust. 

Communications  on  the  subject  of  the  Taylor 
Prizes  and  Scholarships  may  be  addressed’  to 
Ralph  B.  Brunker,  Esq.,  Solicitor  the  Exe- 
cutors, 31  York-street,  Dublin;  or  to  William 
Edward  Steele,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Assistant  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Dublin,  31  March  1660. 


App.  No. 


(Referred  to  in  Q.  2892.) 

Taylor  Prizes  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland,  for  the  Year  1864. 

The  trustees  offer  the  following  prizes,  open  to  Art  students  of  Irish  birth  or  atiending  a School  of 
Art  in  Ireland,  to  be  awarded  at  an  Exhibition  to  be  held  on  the  23d  November  1864,  at°the  house  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

1.  For  the  best  drawing  or  cartoon  in  chalk,  the  figures  to  a scale  of  three  feet  (two  or 

more  prizes  each)  - - - - - - - - _ _ -£.  10 

• [Subjects: — The  Good  Samaritan;  The  Meeting  of  AEneas  and  Dido,  after  the  Shipwreck.'] 

2.  For  the  best  landscape  in  oil  colours  - - - - - . -£.20 

To  be  increased  or  lowered  in  amount,  or  wholly  withheld,  according  to  the  merit  of  the  works. 

All  works  must  be  delivered  before  two  o’clock  on  Saturday,  14th  November  1864,  at  the  house  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Kildare-street,  Dublin,  where  the  conditions  and  other  particulars  may  be 
ascertained.  } 

On  behalf  of  the  Trustees, 

William  Edward  Steele,  m.d., 

16th  March  1864.  Assistant  Secretary,  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
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App.  No.  3. 


(Referred  to  in  Q.  2905.) 

Dublin  School  of  Art,  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Return  of  Attendance  Fees,  See.,  for  the  Session  commencing  October  1. 


Number  attending  since  1 October  1863. 


Ladies’  drawing  class  - - - 91 

Ditto  painting  class  - - - 44 

Gentlemen’s  morning  drawing  and 
architectural  - - - - 39 

Ditto  painting  7 


Artisans’  evening  drawing  and  ar- 
chitectural - - - - 129 

Artisans’  morning  class  (female)  - 26 
Artisans’  ditto  (male)  - 12 


October  - 
November 
December 
J auuary  - 


Fees  received  each  month  since  October  1863. 
£•  s.  d. 

- 47  10  - February  - 

- 36  15  9 March 

- 15  19  6 April 

- 15  9 - May 

Prizes  awarded  at  Examination  of  October  1863. 


£.  s.  d. 
25  13  6 
60  16  6 
58  5 6 
41  1 2 


Local  medals  - - - - 13  Honourable  mention  2 

Works  selected  for  national  compe-  First  grade  prizes  - - - 48 

tition  - - - - - 3 Second  grade  prizes  - - - 13 


Prizes  awarded  at  Examinations  of  Works  in  London,  March  1S64. 


Local  medals  - - - - - - - - -20 

Selected  for  national  competition  - - - • - - -10 

Honourable  mention  - --  --  - - - - 5 


Examinations  for  first  and  second  grade  prizes  will  be  held  in  October  next. 

James  Lyne,  Head  Master. 


Memorandum  relative  to  the  Rent  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  purchase  of  Shelbourne  Yard. 
(Referred  to  in  Q.  2909.) 


The  Act  of  Parliament,  17  & 18  Viet.,  c.  99, 
enacted  that  a National  Gallery  should  be  erected 
on  the  north  side  of  Leinster  Lawfi,  in  the  City  of 
Dublin,  the  leasehold  property  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, under  the  management  of  certain  Building 
Trustees  named  in  the  Act,  viz.,  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont,  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  Bart.,  Major  General 
Sir  Thomas  A.  Larcom,  k.c.b.,  Thomas  Hutton, 
Esq.,  and  George  Roe,  Esq.,  with  power  to  treat 
with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  a lease  of  a 
portion  of  Leinster  Lawn,  required  for  the  build- 
ing, and  that  the  amount  of  the  reserved  rent  pay- 
able for  such  lease  should  be  approved  of  by  tiie’ 
Board  of  Trade. 

The  Earl  of  Charlemont  not  being  able  to 
attend,  in  consequence  of  ill  health.  Sir  Richard 
Griffith,  acting  as  Chairman  of  the  Building  Trus- 
tees, entered  into  a negociatiun  with  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  proposed  that, 
as  the  portion  of  Leinster  Lawn  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Gallery,  was  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  whole  area,  that  100 1.  per  annum, 
being  one-third  of  the  rent  paid  for  the  Lawn  by 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
Fitz William  Estaie,  should  be  fixed  as  the  rent  to 
be  paid  for  the  site. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  having  approved  of 
Sir  Richard  Griffiths’  proposal,  a draft  lease  was 
prepared  by  the  solicitor  of  the  Society,  which  is 
forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  solicitor, 
having  made  some  alterations,  approved  of  it.  Sir 
Richard  Griffith  having  informed  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  that  the  particulars  of 
the  lease  has  been  approved,  on  his  application, 
possession  of  the  site  was  formally  handed  over 
to  him  by  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
Society,  and  the  building  of  the  National  Gallery 


was  immediately  commenced  and  earned  on  with- 
out interruption. 

Soon  after  the  approval  of  the  draft  lease  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  management  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  that  Board  having 
been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  at  South  Kensington,  it  became  necessaiy  to 
submit  the  draft  lease  to  that  Board,  who,  after 
retaining  it  a considerable  time,  approved  of  it  by 
a written  communication  addressed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  to  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  when  a 
discussion  arose  as  to  the  party  who  should  pay 
the  rent  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

In  the  meantime  the  National  Gallery  Building 
was  erected  on  the  site  on  the  north  side  of  Lein- 
ster Lawn,  presenting  a 1'acade  similar  to  _that  of 
the  new  museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
previously  erected  on  the  south  side,  and  leaving 
a comparatively  small  portion  of  Leinster  Lawn 
open  between  the  east  front  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  House  and  Merrion-square. 

On  the  diminished  poriion  of  the  Lawn  thus 
remaining,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  were  obliged 
to  hold  their  annual  exhibition  of  sheep,  pigs,  and 
implements,  and  machinery,  as  applied  to  agricul- 
ture, which  previously  extended  over  the  whole 
area;  but  on  the  completion  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery Building,  the  portion  left  appeared  both  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  public  to  be 
unsuited  to  such  exhibitions,  inasmuch  as  the  grass 
and  surface  of  the  Lawn  was  annually  broken 
up,  and  the  walks  destroyed  by  the  erection  of 
temporary  buildings  necessary  for  protecting  the 
machinery  from  the  weather,  and  also  by  'the 
formation  of  temporary  roads  on  which  the  loco- 
motive steam  engines,  &c.,  could  pass ; and  hence 
the  Lawn  ceased  to  present  that  cared-for  and 
ornamental  character  suited  to  the  beautiful  public 
position 
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position  which  it  occupied.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
acting  through  a select  committee  of  members, 
entered  into  a negociation  with  the  tenant  occupy- 
ing certain  premises  adjoining  those  <if  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  on  the  west,  called  Shelboume- 
yard,  with  a view  to  the  purchase  of  his  interest 
in  leases  of  the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
their  annual  exhibition  of  implements  and  machi- 
nery applied  to  agriculture,  &c.,  instead  of  Leinster 
Lawn.  The  negociation  was  carried  on  by  the 
committee,  heade'd  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith, 'who, 
after  some  time,  offered  the  sum  of  1,600  /.  for  the 
lease  of  the  premises,  which  was  declined,  hut 
subsequently,  on  the  death  of  the  leaseholder,  the 
premises  were  offered  for  sale,  and  it  being  un- 
derstood that  several  offers  were  made,  some  of 
which  pearly  amounted  to  1,600  /.,  the  committee, 
through  their  chairman,  again  offered  that  sum, 
which  was  finally  accepted.  At  this  juncture,  Mr. 
Cardwell,  the  (hen  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  sug- 
gested that  the  rent  of *100/.,  payable  for  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  National  Gallery,  should 
be  capitalised  by  the  Treasury  for  the  sum  of 
3,000  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  Shel- 
bourne-yard,  viz.,  1,600 /.  in  the  purchase  of  the 
leasehold,  and  the  remainder  in  the  purchase  of  the 
head  rents,  amounting  to  53/.  per  annum;  and 
an  application  to  this  effect  was  made  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  but  as  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  1,600 1.  was  necessary,  the  committee, 
already  mentioned,  obtained  the  loan  of  that  sum, 
on  their  own  responsibility,  from  (he  Bank  of 
Ireland,  and  in  consequence  the  society  became 
possessed  of  the  premises.  At  the  same  time,  to 
relieve  the  committee  from  responsibility,  a meet- 
ing took  place  of  several  of  the  members  of  the 
society  interested  in  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, when  a sum,  considerably  exceeding  (he  sum 
borrowed,  was  guaranteed  by  each  of  the  mem- 
bers writing  down  his  name  as  security  for  a 
certain  sum. 

Upwards  of  three  years  having  elapsed  since 


the  loan  was  obtained,  and  the  purchase  of  the  App.  No.  3. 
leases  completed,  during  the  month  of  February  — «— 

last,  the  secretary  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  applied 
to  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  and  the  committee  respon- 
sible for  the  loan,  requiring  them  to  pay  the 
amount,  but  the  committee,  having  had  a personal 
communication  with  the  governor  of  the  bank,  the 
repayment  was  postponed  for  six  months. 

Owing  to  the  delay  of  the  negotiations  so  long 
in  progress  with  the  Government,  the  lease  of  the 
premises  from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  never 
been  executed,  notwithstanding  which  the  whqje 
of  the  dilapidated  buildings  which  encumbered 
Sher -bourne-yard  have  been  pulled  down,  and  the 
yard  has  been  surrounded  by  a high  wall  and 
slated  sheds,  supported  by  cast-iron  pillars,  have 
been  erected  adjoining  the  wall,  at  a cost  exceed- 
ing 1,000/.,  and  three  successful  exhibitions  of 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements  have  been 
held  there,  the  last  being  in  the  month  of  March 
of  the  present  year. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  sum  of  upwards 
of  1,000/.  has  been  expended  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  in  rendering  the  Shelbourne-yard 
suited  to  hold  these  exhibitions,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  been  obtained  from  a special  sub- 
scription, and  none  of  it  from  the  Parliamentary 
Grant.  . The  society  has  likewise  expended  a sum, 
upwards  of  800 /.,  in  the  erection  of  an  ornamental 
railing  between  Leinster  Lawn  and  Merrion-square, 
also  from  funds  independent  of  the  Grant. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Government  will 
at  once  see  the  necessity  of  advancing  the  sum  of 
3,000  /.  required  for  the  purchase  of  Shelbourne- 
yard,  and  thus  relieve  both  the  society  and  some 
of  its  most  active  members  from  the  difficulty  in 
which  they  are  placed,  which  difficulty  has  arisen 
solely  from  the  appropriation,  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, of"  a great  portion  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  society  formerly  held  their  agricultural  ex- 
hibitions. 

Richard  Griffith. 

London,  30  April  1864. 


(Referred  to  in  Q.  3007.) 

STATEMENT  of  the  Annual  Average  Expenditure  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  Nine  Years 
from  1 April  1856,  to  31  March  1864,  both  inclusive. 


Rents, 

Fuel, 

Furniture, 

Contingencies, 

Printing, 

pensation 

Fitments, 

Buildings, 

Prizes. 

Binding, 

Specimens, 

Chemicals, 

Apparatus. 

Stationery, 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Salaries. 

Retiring 

Allowances. 

Insurances. 

Gas 

Fittings. 

and 

Repairs. 

Totals. 

Advertising. 

£.  «.  d. 
615  - - 

£.  a.  d. 
330  2 - 

£•  s-  d. 
26  - - 

£.  t.  d. 
353  13  10 

£.  ».  d. 
187  16  - 

£.  «.  d 
324  18  8 

. £.  8.  d. 

1,408  7 5 

£.  d 

£.  s.  d. 
134  7 1 
317  4 3 

£.  *.  d. 
435  18  5 

179  3 4 

491  7 10 

20  11  - 

144  19  - 

- 

" 

33  6 8 

Flower  Shows. 

Library  ... 
Museum  and  ML- 

235  4 7 
400  - - 

101  7 5 
65  - - 

I I 

48  3 2 

11,062  7 5 

- - 

260  3 - 

neralogy. 

Agricultural  Museum 

100  - - 

6 10  - 

23-2 

- 

118  - - 

3 4- 

and  Hall. 

Laboratory  and  Lee- 

160  6 6 

52  - - 

- - 

- 

- 

10  - - 

37  12  8 

ture  roopi. 

Schools  and  Gallery  of 

234  17  6 ! 

57  1 8 

49  19  - 

20  3 3 

30  - - 

20  12  1 

41  5 - 

- 

Agricultural  Exhibi- 

50  - - 

6 10  - 

. 

62  '2  6 

3,785  11  4 

396  16  6 

1,004  18  10 

63  1 9 

tions. 

„ 

. 

- 

1,543  2 4 

1,083  6 7 

- 

Examinations  for  Cer- 

- 

- 

13  4 6 

tificates  of  Merit. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  PROM  THE 


App.  No.  3. 


Royal  Dublin  Society. 


Statement  showing  the  Allocation  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  to  the  several  Departments  of  the 
Society  in  the  Year  ended  31st  March  1864 ; the  actual  Expenditure  tinder  the  same  heads,  thus 
exhibiting  how  far  the  Grant  has  been  supplemented  from  the  Members’  Subscriptions  and 
Miscellaneous  Receipts  in  the  same  period. 


Allocation 
from  Grant. 

Actually 

Expended. 

Aid  from 
Private  Sources 
of  Society. 

Agriculture : 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

Professor,  Curator  and  Superintendent  of  Shows,  Salaries, 
Laboratory,  Porter,  and  Museum  Porters’  Wages,  Chemi- 
cals, Fitments,  Collections,  and  Incidents  ... 

588  - - 

593  17  - 

5 17  - 

For  Prizes  at  Shows  ------ 

187  - - 

233  5 - 

46  5 - 

For  Shedding  and  other  necessary  expenses  - 

nil 

1,628  16  1 

1,628  16  1 

Botanic  Gardens : 

Curator’s  Salary,  Labourers’  Wages,  Rents,  Fuel,  Fitments, 
and  Contingencies - 

1,496  - - 

1,627  13  - 

31  13  - 

Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Mineralogy : 

Directors’  and  Professor’s  Salaries,  Porter’s  Wages,  Collec- 
tions, Fitments,  and  Contingencies  .... 

650  - - 

641  16  6 ! 



Retiring  Allowance  to  Museum  Porter  - 

- nil 

26  - - 

26  - - 

Library : 

Librarian’s  Salary,  Clerk’s  Salary,  Porter’s  Wages,  Books, 
Binding,  and  Contingencies 

930  8 - 

960  13  8 

30  5 8 

Zoological  Gardens,  Grant  in  Aid  ----- 

500  - - 

500  - - 

— 

Guarantee  Fund  towards  Exhibition  1864  - 

160  - - 

200  - - 

50  - - 

Establishment : 

Assistant  Secretary,  Registrar,  Housekeeper,  and  (two) 
Clerks’  Salaries;  Allowances  to  late  Masters  of  Schools, 
Servants’  Wages  and  Liveries,  Rents,  Rates,  Insurances, 
Repairs,  Fuel,  Light,  Printing,  Stationery,  Advertising, 
and  Incidents  - --  --  --  - 

1,598  12  - 

2,544  11  11 

946  19  11 

School  of  Art  Statue  Gallery : 

Salaries,  Wages,  Examples,  and  Contingencies  - - - 

nil 

411  9 4 

411  9 4 

Total  - - - £. 

6,100  - - 

9,268  2 6 

- 

(signed)  Henry  C.  While,  Registrar. 
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App.  No.  3. 


Royal  Dublin  Society. 


A Bkief  Statement  of  the  Sums  raised  by  Local  and  Private  Subscriptions,  during  the  past 
Nine  Years,  and  applied  by  the  Society  to  the  Buildings  and  Works  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  Library,  the  Agricultural  Hall ; and  what,  if  any,  specific  Funds  have  been  Vpted 
by  Parliament. 


Sums  Voted  by  Parliament. 


Sums  Raised  by  Local  and  Private  Subscriptions. 


Museum  of  Natural  History. 


Voted  by  Parliament  - £.  6,800  - - 

Advanced  by  the  Society  from  the  Members’  Admis- 
sions and  Subscriptions  - - . . . | 

Profits  of  Winter  Garden  Exhibition  - - _ 

Dividends  and  Profits  on  Transfer  of  Stock  - 
Donation  from  British  Association  - 
Private  Subscriptions  - 

£. 

£.  s.  d. 
4,766  2 5 
300  4 2 
267  7 2 
95  3 8 
713  10  - 

6,142  7 6 

Voted  by  Parliament  - £.  200  - - j 

The  Library. 

Advanced  by  Society  from  Members’  Subscrip-’l  „ 
tions,  &c.  - - - - - -J  £‘  j 

150  - - 

Voted  by  Parliament  - Nil. 

The  Agricultural  Hall. 

Advanced  by  Society  from  Members’  Subscriptions,  &c. 
Private  Subscriptions,  &c.  - 

£. 

1,674  15  10 
3,053  17  10 

5,628  13  8 

Director’s  and  Professor’s  Rooms,  in  connection  with  Museum  and  Theatre,  &c. 
Voted  bj  Parliament  - Nil.  | &°°M7  6°"  Me'”bErS’  SuteriP-}  £. 

561  4 3 

Expended  on  Lawn  out  of  Society's  Private  Funds: — 


£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

1862-63.  Palisades  and  Gates,  Stone,  and  Masonry 

443  - 10 

„ Iron  Work  ------- 

366  15  - 

809  15  10 

1863.  Manure,  Grass  Seeds,  and  Sum9  spent  in  Labour  - 

- - - 

164  7 2 

£. 

974  3 - 

22  April  1864.  (signed)  Henry  C.  White,  Registrar. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Royal  Dublin  Society. 


Return  of  the  Sums  Received  for  Members’  Subscriptions  and  Miscellaneous  Sources 
from  1 January  1800  to  31  March  1864,  inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Miscellaneous 

Receipts. 

Members' 

Subscriptions. 

£. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

1801 

Receipts 

for  Year  (1st  January  1800  to  5th 

235 

9 

- 

1,882 

19 

3 

January  1802),  Irish  Currency. 

1802 

Receipts  for  Year  - 

- 

- 

Ditto 

ditto  - 

- 

41 

— 

- 

1804 

Ditto 

ditto  ---  - 

4 

1 

509 

12 

- 

Ditto 

ditto  ...  - 

859 

- 

8 

243 

8 

6 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

112 

15 

— 

486 

17 

- 

Ditto 

ditto  - 

- 

87 

5 

- 

776 

18 

3 

1808 

Ditto 

ditto  - 

- 

201 

4 

2 

982 

16 

- 

Ditto  ' 

ditto  - 

- 

4 

614 

15 

- 

1810 

Ditto 

ditto  - 

1,065 

1 

2 

1,153 

4 

6 

Ditto 

ditto  - 

1,252 

12 

6 

1,183 

- 

- 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

- 

76 

1 

6 

567 

12 

3 

Ditto 

ditto  - 

61 

14 

2 

591 

10 

- 

Dicto 

ditto  - 

- 

39 

3 

4 

392 

8 

9 

1815 

Ditto 

ditto  ...  - 

- 

157 

18 

4 

4,071 

15 

- 

Ditto 

ditto  ...  - 

- 

39 

3 

4 

546 

- 

— 

1817 

Ditto 

ditto  - - - 

- 

70 

17 

10 

56 

17 

6 

1818 

Ditto 

ditto  ...  - 

- 

4 

5 

1 

164 

18 

9 

1819 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

- 

125 

- 

- 

415 

3 

9 

Ditto 

ditto  ...  - 

141 

- 

6 

56 

17 

6 

Ditto 

ditto 

866 

- 

2 

535 

15 

3 

1822 

Ditto 

ditto  ....  - 

. 

26 

11 

4 

311 

13 

6 

1823 

Ditto 

ditto  ...  - 

. 

518 

- 

3 

341 

5 

- 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

871 

17 

11 

445 

18 

- 

3825 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

- 

• 56 

14 

5 

716 

12 

6 

1826 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

- 

49 

10 

8 

315 

- 

- 

1827 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

. 

27 

14 

6 

157 

10 

- 

1828 

Ditto 

ditto  ...  - 

- 

58 

- 

9 

220 

10 

- 

1829 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

15 

13 

- 

157 

10 

- 

1830 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

. 

276 

13 

- 

472 

10 

- 

1831 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

. 

451 

16 

10 

126 

- 

- 

1832 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

. 

256 

16 

- 

294 

- 

- 

1833 

Ditto 

ditto  to  31  March  1834 

. 

934 

15 

2 

1,333 

- 

- 

1834 

Ditto 

ditto  „ 1835 

. 

391 

17 

- 

1,344 

- 

- 

1835 

Ditto 

ditto  from  1 April 

- 

88 

8 

2 

1,323 

- 

- 

1836 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

. 

130 

1 

7 

189 

- 

- 

1837 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

61 

2 

9 

404 

4 

- 

1838 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

. 

767 

17 

10 

1,048 

19 

- 

1839 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

- 

139 

7 

2 

693 

- 

- 

1840 

Ditto 

ditto  ...  - 

1,284 

17 

8 

514 

10 

* 

1841 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

2,586 

4 

1 

363 

6 

- 

1842 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

. 

554 

7 

6 

657 

6 

- 

1843 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

795 

17 

- 

486 

3 

- 

1844 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

. 

1,403 

12 

3 

551 

5 

- 

1845 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

. 

424 

12 

3 

656 

5 

- 

1846 

Dicto 

ditto  .... 

4 66 

13 

8 

630 

- 

- 

1847 

Ditto 

ditto  ...  - 

952 

18 

7 

590 

8 

1848 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

- 

387 

1 

8 

437 

17 

- • 

1849 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

540 

19 

7 

719 

- 

- 

1860 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

2,213 

14 

7 

084 

12 

- 

1851 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

- 

791 

19 

4. 

714 

- 

- 

1862 

Ditto  - 

ditto  .... 

- 

1,458 

1 

6 

1,772 

8 

- 

1853 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

- 

1,122 

12 

7 

1,484 

14 

- 

1864 

Ditto  - 

ditto  .... 

- 

1,206 

2 

- 

' 769 

13 

- 

1855 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

- 

1,570 

7 

11 

1,062 

12 

- 

1856 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

- 

1,752 

4 

2 

1,219 

1 

- 

1857 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

- 

1,201 

15 

2 

1,397 

11 

- 

1858 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

- 

2,724 

11 

9 

1,541 

8 

- 

1859 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

3-,985 

10 

5 

1,269 

7 

— 

1860 

Ditto 

ditto  - ' 

- 

2,139 

- 

2 

1,234 

16 

- 

1861 

Ditto 

ditto  .... 

- 

1,842 

1 

- 

1,346 

2 

- 

1862 

Ditto  - 

ditto  .... 

- 

*10,716 

19 

3 

1,056 

1863 

Ditto  - 

ditto  to  31  March  1864 

■ 

2,013 

3 

8 

1,351 

7 

(signed)  Henry  C.  White,  Registrar. 
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Appendix,  No.  4. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Sir  Robert  Kane , 9 May  1864. 


ANALYSIS  of  the  Grants  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  as  it  appears  in  the  Estimates  for 
1862-63,  showing  the  Amounts  taken  really  for  the  Service  of  the  Museum,  and  the  Amounts  which 
properly  belong  to  other  Establishments,  and  ought  to  be  Charged  under  other  Heads. 


£. 

s.  d. 

253 

6 - 

550 

400 

52 

_ _ 

150 

The  Property  being  vested  in  the  Office  of  Works,  that  Department  ought  to  pay: 

Rents,  Rates,  and  Taxes  

Buildings,  Repairs,  and  Fitments  -------- 


The  Lecture  System,  being  in  common  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  that  Body 
should  pay : 

Half-salaries  of  Five  Professors  - 

Half-cost  of  attendance  on  same  -------- 

Half-cost  of  Lecture  Outfit  --------- 


The  V ote  for  Provincial  Lectures,  altogether  separate  - 
Books  and  other  expenses  arising  from  the  connexion  of  the  Museum  with  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  which  should  otherwise  be  defrayed  from  the  Vote  taken  for  the  Geological  Survey: 
proportion  estimated  at  about  - - - - 

Net  amount  taken  for  actual  Museum  Services  - --  --  --  -- 


Total  Amount  of  Museum  Vote  in  Estimates 


£.  s.  d. 
S03  6 - 


150  - 
3,007  10 


STATEMENT  of  the  Financial  Result  of  the  Proposed  Changes  in  the  Relations  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Industry. 


Present  Expenditure  to  be  Saved  by  the  New 
Arrangements. 

New  Expenditure  Necessarily  Incurred  under  the 
New  Plan. 

Salaries  of  Offices  to  be  Abolished : 

Director  - - - - - - | 

£.  s.  d. 
400  - - 

Retiring  Allowances  (taken  at  Three -fourths) 
for  Abolition  of  Office  : 

£.  s.  d. 

Curator  - - - - - - 1 

200  - - 

Director  - - - 

300  - - 

Chemist  - - .... 

200  - - 

Curator  - 

150  - - 

Professor  of  Physics  - - - - 

200  - - 

Chemist  ------ 

150  - - 

Professor  of  Chemistry  - 

200  - - 

Professor  of  Physics  - 

150  - - 

Professor  of  Zoology  - - - - 

100  - - 

Professor  of  Chemistry  ... 

150  - - 

Clerk’s  Accountant  - 

160  - - 

Professor’s  Clerk  - - - 

120  - - 

Laboratory  Expenses  - 

100  - - 

New  Professor  of  Mineralogy 

200  - - 

Sundries  - - - » * - - 

200  - - 

Resumed  by  Professor  of  Botany  - 
Increase,  Professor  of  Agriculture 
Sub-Curator  of  Museum  - 
Laboratory  Expenses  - - - - 

Increase  to  Salaries  of  Officers  of  Royal 
Dublin  Society  for  new  duties: 

Secretary,  Registrar,  and  their  Clerks  - 

100  - - 
50  - - 
150  - - 
100  - - 

300  - - 

Total  Saving  - - - £. 

1,760  - - 

New  Outlay  - - - £. 

1,920  - - 

This  supposes  the  Geological  Survey,  and  its  own  special  collections,  to  be  kept  up  either  at  Stephen’s-green,  or  in 
some  other  suitable  place. 


RETURNS  of  Expenditure  on  Museum  Specimens  and  Models,  and  on  Books  for  Library,  for  the 
Seven  Years  1856  to  1862,  inclusive;  taken  from  1 January  to  81  December  in  each  Year. 


Years. 

Specimens 
and  Models. 

Books. 

Total 
of  each  Year. 

1866  

£.  s.  d. 
395  15  10 

£.  s.  d. 
205  8 6 

£.  s.  s. 
601  4 4 

1857  

312  3 11 

71  5 - 

383  8 11 

1858  

65  17  4 

146  8 - 

212  5 4 

1859  

467  10  8 

104  6 6 

571  1C  2 

1860  

121  1 6 

129  6 2 

250  7 8 

1861  

306  11  ' 8 

105  6 10 

411  17  6 

1862  

356  13  0 

106  6 9 

463  - 3 

Totals  - - - £. 

2,025  14  5 

868  5 9 

2,894  - 2 

Or,  in  average  for  each  Year 

0.69. 


£.418  8 s.  4 d.  The  Amount  of  Grant  being  - - - £.400. 
U U 4 
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RETURN  of  the  Number  of  Free  and  Paid  Lectures  delivered ; also  the  Number  of  Tickets  Sold,  the 
Average  Attendance,  and  the  Number  of  Persons  who  competed  for  Prizes,  from  the  Session  of  1854-55 
to  the  Session  of  1863-64. 


Number 

of 

Free 

Lectures. 

Number 

of 

Paid 

Lectures. 

Lecturers. 

Subject. 

Number 

of 

Tickets 

Sold. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Number 

Competed 

for 

Prizes. 

Session  of  1 

854-55: 

6 

Professor  Allman  - 

Botany 

- 

Professor  Barker 

Mechanics  - 



- 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

Chemistry  - 

. 

380 



Professor  Jukes 

. 



12 

- 

Professor  Jukes 

Geologv 

'201 

— 

12 

■ 

Professor  Barker 

— 

Professor  Jukes 

102 



20 

Professor  Allman 

Botany 

36 

15 

— 

20 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

Chemistry  - 

55 

17 

— 

Professor  Barker 

Physical  Science 

70 

•21 

— 

Session  of  1855-56: 

12 

Professor  Allman  - 

Botany 

, 

68 

_ 

12 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

Chemistry  - 

. 

. 

129 



30 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

Chemistry  - 

143 

62 

21 

30 

Professor  Jukes 

Geology 

. 

92 

49 

16 

30 

Professor  Barker 

Physical  Science 

. 

123 

60 

37 

30 

Professor  Allman 

Botanv 

_ 

66 

26 

15 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

Practical  Chemistry 

- • 

11 

Session  of  1 

156-57: 

12 

. 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

Chemistry  - 

- 

279 

— 

12 

. 

Professor  Jukes 

Physical  Geography 

- 

291 

— 

8 

Professor  Jukes 

Geology 

124 

8 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

Chemistry  - 

170 

103 

20 

Professor  Barker 

Physical  Science 

37 

30 

20 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

Chemistry  - 

12 

20 

Professor  Jukes 

Geology 

59 

52 

20 

Professor  Kinahan  - 

Zoology 

19 

• 

20 

Professor  Kinahan  - 

Botany 

47 

62* 

• 

Professor  Galloway  - 

Practical  Chemistry 

Session  of  1 

357-58 : 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

Chemistry  - 

- 

- 

135 

— 

Professor  Jukes 

Physical  Geography 

- 

- 

348 

— 

Professor  Kinahan  - 

Zoology 

• 

7 

Professor  Barker 

Physical  Science 

• 

17 

6 

Professor  Jukes 

Geology  - 

- 

40 

37 

4 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

General  Chemistry 

- 

26 

16 

5 

Professor  Harvey  - 

Botany 

- 

2 

Professor  Galloway  - 

Practical  Chemistry 

" 

9 

Session  of  1 

858-59 : 

Professor  Jukes 

Physical  Geography 

- 

213 

— 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

General  Chemistry 

- 

— 

Professor  Kinahan  - 

Zoology 

- 

85 

— 

Professor  Harvey  - 

Botany 

* 

— 

Professor  Kinahan  - 

Zoology 

5 

Geology  - 

11 

Physical  Science 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

General  Chemistry 

Professor  Harvey  - 

Botany 

' 

0 

Professor  Galloway  - 

Practical  Chemistry 

Session  of  1 

859-60 : 

Physical  Geography 

* 

- 

176 

— 

- 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

General  Chemistry 

" 

12 

- 

Professor  Kinahan  - 

Zoology 

• The  Systematic  Lectures  on  Botany  are  delivered  partly  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society  and  partly  in  the 
1 ■Rntnnic  Gardens.  Glasnevin. 


O.69.  X X 
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Number 

of 

Free 

Lectures. 

Number 

of 

Paid 

Lectures. 

Lecturer. 

> Subject. 

Number 

of 

Tickets 

Sold. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Number 

Competed 

for 

Prizes. 

1 

Session  of  1859-60:—  contd. 

6 

. 

Professor  Harvey  - 

Botany  - - - 

71 



30 

Professor  Jukes 

Geology  - - - 

42 

33 

11 

30 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

General  Chemistry 

39 

27 

11 

18 

Professor  Barker 

Physical  Science 

35 

20 

10 

Professor  Harvey  - 

Botany  - 

10 

- 

7 

Professor  Galloway  - 

Practical  Chemistry  - 

36 

10 

12 

. 

Professor  Jukes 

Physical  Geography  - 

- 

138 

— 

. 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

General  Chemistry 

- 

153 



12 

Professor  Kinakan  - 

Zoology  - - - 

- 

84 

0 

Professor  Harvey  - 

Botany  - - - 

- 

9S 

— 

7 

Professor  Kinahan  - 

Zoology  - 

16 

13 

12 

30 

Professor- Jukes 

Geolog}'  - 

46 

35 

11 

30 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

General  Chemistry 

35 

26 

7 

Professor  Barker  . - 

Physical  Science 

28 

23 

11 

Professor  Harvey  . - 

Botanv 

9 

- 

7 

Professor  Galloway  - 

Practical  Chemistry 

28 

- 

10 

Session  of  1S61-62: 

12 

Professor  Jukes 

Physical  Geography  - 

121 



12 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

General  Chemistry 

196 

— 

12 

Professor  Kinahan  - 

Zoology  - 

- 

59 



6 

Professor  Harvev 

Botany  - - - 

- 

SI 

— 

3 

Professor  Kinahan  • - 

Zoology  - 

13 

13 

10 

30 

Professor  Jukes 

Geology  - 

35 

24 

10 

30 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

General  Chemistry 

37 

29 

10 

18 

Professor  Barker 

Physical  Science 

28 

19 

11 

Professor  Harvey 

Botany  - - - 

7 

- 

7 

Professor  Galloway  - 

Practical  Chemistry  - 

47 

8 

Session  of  1862-63 : 

12 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

General  Chemistry 

- 

334 

— 

12 

Professor  Jukes 

Geology  - 

- 

251 

— 

15 

- 

Professor  Morgan  - 

. 

134 



6 

Professor  Harvey  • - 

Botany  - 

- 

104 

_ 

30 

Professor  Jukes 

Geology  - 

71 

53 

18 

30 

Professor  Sullivan  - 

General  Chemistry 

54 

40 

10 

18 

Professor  Barker 

Physical  Science 

35 

27 

9 

Professor  Morgan  - - 

Zoology  - 

12 

- 

11 

Professor  Harvey  - 

Botany  - 

12 

- 

9 

Professor  Galloway  - 

Practical  Chemistry  - 

57 

■ 

13 

Session  of  1863-64  : 

12 

- 

Professor  Sullivan  - - . 

General  Chemistry 

283 

— 

12 

- 

Professor  Jukes 

Geologv  - 

192 

— 

12 

- 

Professor  Morgan  - 

Zoology  - 

_ 

154 

— . 

6 

- 

Professor  Barker  -- 

Physical  Science 

- 

193 

— 

6 

Professor  Morgan  - 

Zoology  .... 

17 

17 

11  . 

30 

Professor  Sullivan 

General  Chemistry 

39 

28 

12 

30 

Professor  Jukes 

Geology  - 

50 

41 

12 

Professor  Galloway- 

Practical  Chemistry  - 

74 

SUMMARY'  of  tKe  Number  of  FREE  and  PAID  LECTURES  delivered;  as  also  the  Number  of 
Registered  Pupils,  and  of  those  who  Competed  for  Prizes,  from  the  Session  1854-55  up  to  the  Close 
of  the  Session  1862-63,  inclusive. 


— 4-  : : 

Number  of  ! 
Free 

Lectures. 

Number  of 
Paid 
Leotures. 

Number  of 
Tickets 
Sold. 

Number 
Competed  for 
Prises. 

Session  1854-55 

48 

80 

263 

„ 1855-56 

24 

120 

435* 

89 

„ 1856-57 

24 

116 

553# 

126 

„ 1857-58 

24 

88 

159 

30 

„ 1858-69 

42 

82 

201 

45 

„ 1859-60 

42 

78 

162 

49 

„ 1860-61  - - 

42 

84 

162 

58 

„ 180.1-62 

42 

81 

167 

56 

1862-63  _ r 

45 

78 

241 

70 

Total  - - . - 

383 

807 

2,343 

523 

Some  of  the  Systematic  Lectures  during  the  Sessions  1835-56  and  1856-57  were  divided  into  Three  Parts,  of  Ten  Lectures  each,  and  a 
separate  Pee  charged  for  each  Part.  This  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  Registered  Pupils  during  those  two  Sessions. 
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PAPERS  furnished  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  and  referred  to  in  his  Evidence,  5 May  1864.  App. 


COPIES  of  the  Examination  Papers  used  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
during  tlie  Session  1862-63. 


Committee  of  Council  on  Education— Department  of  Science  and  Art. 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Dublin. 


Special  Examination  in  Geology. 

On  Thursday,  19  February  1863,  from  7 p.  m.  to  10  p.  in.,  by  J.  Bcete  Jukes 
M.A.,  f.r.s.  ’ 


Physical  Geography. 


1.  Mention  the  two  principal  mountain  chains,  and  a few  of  the  chief  of  the  suhordi- 
nate  chains  of  the  world,  giving  the  general  direction  in  each  case. 


2.  The  old  Continent  (Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa)  has  a great  internal  basin  of  drainage 
distinct  irom  the  mam  ocean,  and  extending-  from  Russia  to  Cliina ; what  great  European 
river  flows  into  it  ? What  other  great  rivers  of  Europe  and  Africa  would  flow  into  if  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  were  closed  by  a dam  rising  just  above  the  level  of  the  sea?  And 
why  would  you  suppose  that  such  a low  clam  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Mediter- 
ranean flowing  over  into  the  Atlantic  ? 


3.  What  are  Isothermal  lines,  and  what  is  the  direction  of  the  January  Isothennals  in 
the  British  Islands,  and  along  the  N.  W.  shores  of  Europe  ? 

4-_  Great  masses  of  limestone,  called  coral  reefs,  are  now  being  formed  in  some  of  the 
tropical  seas,  and  large  deposits  of  calcareous  mud  or  ft  oaze”  in  the  North  Atlantic 
while  Stalactites  and  Tufa  or  Travertine  are  formed  of  the  same  substance  on  the 
land ; what  is  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  formation  of  these  marine  and  terrestrial  de- 
posits ? 


Lithology. 

5.  Mention  the  fifteen  principal  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  minerals 
of  which  rocks  are  formed. 

6.  State  the  chemical  composition  of  Orthoclase,  Labradorite,  Augite,  Hornblende,  and 
Stdbite,  or  state  in  general  terms  their  chief  ingredients,  and  the  principal  points  of 
difference  between  them. 

7.  Of  what  minerals  are  the  following  rocks  composed:— a,  Trachyte;  b,  Granite- 
c,  Chalk;  d,  Greenstone;  e.  Dolomite;  /,  Basalt;  g,  Gypsum?  Which  of  them  are  of 
igneous  and  which  of  aqueous  origin? 

8.  Name  the  rocks  on  the  table  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E. 


Petrology. 

a 9;-  ?xPlain  meaning  of  the  following  terms :— a.  Outcrop ; b,  Strike ; c,  Dip  : d, 
7'  Join^  \ ^cfeava™9,1  ’ ^ ^Qatortion ’ 8>  Fault;  h,  Downthrow;  i,  Unconformability  ; 
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App.  No.  5.  10.  If  an  inclined  fault  cut  a set  of  beds,  what  will  be  the  relation  between  the  inclina- 

tion  of  the  fault  and  its  downthrow  ? 

11.  In  a coalfield,  the  surface  of  which  was  quite  level,  the  strike  of  a bed  of  coal  was 
due  E.  and  W.,  and  its  dip  N.  at  18°,  or  1 in  3.  Its  depth  then,  at  any  point  100  yards 
due  north  of  its  outcrop,  would  be  33  yards  1 foot.  On  tracing  that  outcrop,  however, 
it  was  found  to  be  cut  at  oue  place  by  a fault  coursing  N.  and  S.,  and  the  continuation  of 
the  outcrop  on  the  other  side  of  the  fault  was  found  at  a distance  of  100  yards  to  the  south 
of  that  place;  in  which  direction  was  the  downthrow,  and  what  was  its  amount.?  Draw 
a rough  plan  and  section  illustrating  your  answer. 

12.  What  do  you  understand  by  a “ lode  ” or  “ mineral  vein,”  and  what  are  the  chief 
differences  between  “ vein  mining  ” and  “ bed  mining  ” ? 

P ALAiONTOLOGY. 

13.  Refer  each  of  the  following  extinct  genera  to  its  proper  order,  class,  sub-kingdom  or 
kingdom  : — a , Loxonema ; b,  Spirifera ; c,  Orthoceratites ; d,  Phacops ; e,  Lepidodendron ; 
/,  Megalosaurus ; g,  Megatherium ; h,  Goniatitcs  ; i,  Actinocriuus ; j,  Sigillaria ; It,  Cepha- 
laspis ; 7,  Holoptychius ; m,  Pecopteris. 

14.  "What  are  the  principal  distinctions  between  the  bivalve  shells  of  the  Brachiopoda 
and  those  of  the  Conchifera,  and  also  between  the  univalve  shells  of  the  Gasteropoda  and 
those  of  the  Cephalopoda  ? 

15.  Name  the  fossils  on  the  table  marked  F,  G,  H,  I. 

Geological  History. 

16.  Write  out  the  series  of  the  periods  and  epochs  into  which  the  geological  liistory  of 
the  earth  is  now  usually  divided. 

17.  Of  which  of  the  deposits  of  these  periods  are  there  examples  in  Ireland,  and  to 
which  part  of  the  country  are  those  of  the  Mesozoic  epoch  confined  ? 

• 18.  Refer  to  its  proper  period  of  formation  each  of  the  following  local  sets  of  beds : — 

a,  the  Thanet  Sand;  b,  the  Wenlock  Limestone ; c,  the  Forest  Marble;  d,  the  Coralline 
Crag;  c,  the  Bradford  Clay ; /,  the  Stoncsfield  Slate ; g,  the  Upper  Greensand;  h,  the 
Bala  Limestone. 

19.  During  which  period  did  each  of  the  following  species  live: — a,  Eulephas  primi- 
genius ; l,  Histioderma  Ilibemicum ; c,  Conocardium  Hibernicum ; d,  Lingula  Davisii ; 
e,  Lithostrotion  affine ; /,  Producta  semireticulata ; g,  Spirifera  striata ; h,  Terebratula 
hastata;  i,  Nummulites  lasvigatus ; j,  Scaphites  equalis ; It,  Inoceramus  my  tiloides ; l,  Cata- 
mites canujeformis ; m,  Nautilus  imperialis ; n,  Fusus  longmvus ; 0,  Ostrma  deltoidea  ? 

20.  What  are  the  principal  extinct  species  of  Mammalia  that  were  contemporaneous 
with  the  earlier  races  of  Man  ? What  was  the  general  character  of  the  climate  of  the 
British  Islands  when  those  animals  first  lived,  and  what  are  the  chief  proofs  of  the  pre- 
valence of  such  a climate. 


Committee  of  Council  on  Education — Department  of  Science  and  Art. 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Dublin. 


Examination  in  Chemistry. 

On  Thursday,  2 April  1863,  by  Professor  Sullivan. 

1.  Write  the  formula,  an<J  give  the  equivalant  volume  (of  such  as  can  be  experimentally 
determined),  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen=2,  of  the  following  compounds : 

Compounds  of  hydrogen  until — Br,  S,  P,  O,  As,  Cl,  Te,  H,  Sb,  I,  Se,  N. 
Compounds  of  oxygen  with — S,  Br,  Se,  Te,  As,  Cl,  I,  Bo,  Si,  N,  C,  P,  Sb. 
Compounds  of  chlorine  with — S,  P,  As,  Sb. 

2.  Explain  by  symbols  the  following  reactions : — 

1.  Action  of  water  upon  NO4. 

2.  Action  of  SO2  upon  HO, NOs. 

3.  When  HC1  and  HO, NOj  are  boiled  together. 

4.  Preparation  of  ammonia  by  means  of  NH4CI  and  lime. 

5.  When  NH40,  NOs  is  heated  strongly. 

6.  When  2(H0,S03)  and  KO,NOs  are  .heated  together.  ■ . , . 
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7.  Action  of  IIO  upon  PCI*  and  PCI* 

8.  Action  of  copper  and  charcoal,  respectively,  when  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

9.  Action  of  copper,  silver,  and  zinc,  respectively,  upon  H0,N03,  3HO. 

10.  Action  of  HC1  upon  FeS,  and  SbS3,  respectively. 

11.  Preparation  of  chlorine  by  means  of  Na  Cl,  Mn  02,  and  PI0,S03. 

12.  When  phosphorus  and  nitric  acid  are  boiled  together. 

13.  Action  of  bromine  upon  IvO,HO. 

14.  Action  of  chlorine  upon  hydrate  of  lime. 

15.  The  formation  of  perchlorate  of  potash  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  chlorate. 

16.  Action  of  chlorine  upon  a solution  of  Fe0,S03. 

17.  Action  of  iron,  at  a red  heat,  upon  the  vapour  of  water. 

18.  Action  of  Na  upon  water. 

19.  Action  of  chlorine  upon  a solution  of  ammonia. 

20.  Action  of  ammonia  upon  charcoal  at  a red  heat. 


3.  Write  the  formula}  of  the  following  compounds Cyanogen,  gaseous,  liquid  and 
solid  chlorides  of  cyanogen,  cyanic,  fulminic,  ana  cyanuric  acids ; hydrocyanic  acid,  ferro- 
cyanogen,  and  its  potash  salt,  and  ferrid-cyanogen,  and  its  potash  salt. 

4.  How  would  you  express  the  composition  of  the  following  compounds,  by  supposing 
them  to  be  derived  from  the  water  type  : — A1203;  K0,S03;  H0,S03:  HO, SO,-  SnOo  • 
H0,N03;  KO,IIO;  KO;  3HO,POs;  HS. 

5.  Classify  the  following  metals  into  those  which — a,  decompose  water  in  the  cold ; 
b,  at  a temperature  of  boiling ; c,  at  a red  heat ; d,  in  the  cold  in  the  presence  of  an  acid  ■ 
e,  at  a white  heat ; and/,  not  at  all : — Ca,  Bi,  Cd,  K,  Mg,  Al,  Cu,  Hg,  Co,  Ag,  Fe,  Au.' 

6.  Classify  the  following  oxides  into  those  which — a,  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
by  heat  alone  ; b , which  are  not  reduced  by  hydrogen  alone ; c,  which  are  not  reduced  by 
charcoal  alone: — Crs03,  MnO,  Fe203,  ZnO,  A1203,  AgO,  Au203,  CuO. 


7.  What  do  you  understand  by  hemihedral  and  hololiedral  forms ; and  by  the  terms 
isomorphism,  and  dimorphism,  and  allotropism  ? 

8.  How  many  functions  may  water  perform  in  a salt? 

9.  Define  the  principal  laws  which  govern  combination  by  weight,  Gay-Lussac’s  law  of 
volumes,  and  Berthollet’s  laws  for  the  action  of  an  acid  upon  a salt. 

10.  Explain  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  vinic  fermentation  of  sugar. 

1 1 . Explain  what  is  inverted  sugar ; that  is,  the  change  which  takes  place  when  cane 
sugar  is  boiled  with  chlor-hydric  acid  ; mention  to  what  family  of  compounds  cane  sugar 
should  be  referred. 


12.  What  are  vinic  acids,  and  explain  the  theory  of  etherification. 

13.  If  the  formula  of  a monobasic  alcohol  be  C2mH2m+202,  how  would  you  write  the 
formula  of  the  following  derivatives : — The  radical  in  combination  and  free;  the  aldehyde  ; 
the  monobosic  acid  with  04 ; the  biatomic  alcohol ; the  triatomic  alcohol ; the  biatomic 
acid ; the  primary  monamine  base  containing  the  radical ; and  the  urea,  or  diamine,  con- 
taining the  radical  of  the  biatomic  acid. 

14.  Write  the  formula}  of  the  following  compounds : — a,  derived  from  common  alcohol, 
C4Ho02 — sulphide  of  ethyle  (=4  vol.) ; tellur-ethyle ; the  compounds  of  ether  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  corresponding  to  neutral  and  bisulphate  of  potash  .(=  4 vol.) ; acetic  ether ; 
iodide  of  ethyle. 

15.  Write  the  formula}  of  the  following  fats: — Trichlorhydrine,  monochlorhydrine, 
diacetine,  monostearine,  trioleine  [glycerine,  CgHs  06 ; acetic  acid,  C4H404;  stearic  acid, 
•C30H38O4  ; oleic  acid,  C3803404]. 

16.  What  formula  would  you  assign  to  a salt  having  the  following  composition: — 
Equivalent  of  lead  =104. 

oxygen=  8. 

„ N = 14. 

„ H = 1. 


PbO— 83-27  f 
NO6— 13-38 
HO  — 3-35 


■App.  No.  5. 


Committee  of  Council  on  Education — Department  of  Science  and  Art. 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Dublin. 


Examination  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

Friday  Evening,  22  May  1863. — Examiner,  William  Barker,  M.  D. 

1.  What  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and  how  was  it  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment ? 

2.  Explain  the  different  modes  of  measuring  temperature. 

-3.  Reduce  57°  of  Fahrenheit  to  the  degrees  of  Centigrade  and  Reaumur;  I8O0  of 
0.69.  x x 3 Reaumur 
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Reaumur  to  Fahrenheit ; 60°  of  Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit,  and  10°  Centigrade  to 
Fahrenheit. 

4.  How  may  actual  expansion  be  ascertained,  the  lineal  being  given  ? 

5.  What  is  the  relative  diathermancy  of  glass,  rock  salt,  alum,  and  rock  crystal  ? 

6.  How  are  the  specific  heats  of  bodies  ascertained  ? 

7.  Describe  the  methods  of  ascertaining  the  elastic  force  of  vapours  at  different  tem- 
peratures. 

8.  "What  advantages  result  from  working  steam  expansively  in  the  steam-engine  ? 

9.  What  are  the  causes  of  waste  of  power  in  the  steam-engine  ? 

10.  Three  insulated  conductors  are  placed  near  each  other  in  the  same  line  ; describe 
their  condition  when  an  electrified  mass  is  brought  near  them. 

11.  Describe  the  theory  of  the  Leyden  Jar. 

12.  How  is  the  electric  condition  of  the  atmosphere  ascertained,  and  how  is  it  shown 
that  its  different  strata  contain  free  electricity  ? 

13.  What  is  the  theory  of  the  Voltaic  Battery,  and  state  the  progressive  improvements 
made  in  it,  and  the  theory  of  its  perfect  development'? 

14.  State  the  different  deflections  of  a magnetic  needle  corresponding  to  a current  of 
electricity  passing  above,  below,  and  at  each  side  of  it. 

15.  What  are  the  causes  retarding  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  a wire  of 
great  length  ? 

16.  What  is  the  pressure  per  square  foot,  which  water  exerts  on  a depth  in  the  ocean  of 
10,000  feet? 

17.  What  are  the  methods  of  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  ? 

18.  How  can  the  specific  gravity  of  solids  lighter  than  water  be  ascertained  ? 

19.  A mixed  mass  of  gold  and  quartz  (the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  being  2'6) 
weighs  20  lbs.  (its  specific  gravity  is  8-5),  how  much  gold  does  it  contain  ? 

20.  A fluid  of  specific  gravity  11 ‘20  is  mixed  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  auothcr  fluid 
having  specific  gravity  12-52  ; supposing  the  fluids  do  not  act  chemically  on  each  other, 
what  will  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  ? 

21.  Mention  the  practical  method  of  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  a gas. 

22.  What  will  be  the  difference  in  ascensive  power  of  a balloon  filled  with  20,000  cubic 
feet  of  hydrogen,  specific  gravity  0-068,  and  coal  gas,  specific  gravity  0-56 ; and  what 

. absolute  weight  will  each  raise  in  the  air,  including  weight  of  the  balloon  ? 


Committee  of  Council  on  Education — Department  of  Science  and  Art. 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Dublin. 


Special  Examination  in  Botany,  June  1863,  by  William  H.  Harvey,  m.d.,  m.r.i.a. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  any  of  the  Unicellular  Algse  described  in  the  first  lecture. 

2.  What  is  the  ordinary  cellular  structure  of  the  thallus  of  a Lichen  ? 

3.  What  useful  purpose  is  served  by  the  pits  in  pitted  cellular  tissue,  and  how  is  the 
desired  end  attained  ? 

4.  What  is  the  structure  of  the  stem  in  a grass-tree  ( Xanthorrhcea ) ? 

5.  Characterize  a cyme-,  and  explain  the  anomalous  appearance  of  the  scorpioid-cyme. 

6.  What  properties  do  you  look  for  in  leaves  that  are  pellucid-dotted  ? What  is  the 
common  structure,  and  what  the  contents  of  such  dots  ? 

7.  How  are  Clematide®  known  from  other  Ranunculace®  ? 

8.  Explain  the  opposition  of  the  floral  organs  in  Berberide®. 

9.  How  do  Capparide®  differ  from  Crucifer®  ? 

10.  What  description  of  ground  do  Cistace®  frequent  ? Where  are  the  only  Irish  species  • 
of  the  order  found?  And  in  what  region  are  Cistace®  most  abundant? 

11.  What  is  the  character  of  the  ovary  and  placentation  in  a Violet  ? 

12.  Define 
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12.  Define  and  give  examples  of  the  sub-orders  of  Caryophyllea. 

13.  What  are  the  general  properties  of  Malvacece  ? Name  the  most  famous  plant  of  the 
Order,  and  state  for  what  it  is  remarkable. 

14.  From  what  Nat.  Order  is  Gamboge  derived ; and  in  what  state  does  it  exist  in  the 
plants  that  yield  it? 

15.  By  what  characters  are  Gcraniaccce  distinguished  ? 

16.  How  does  the  ovary  of  Rutacea  differ  from  that  of  Aurantiacea  ? 

17.  What  variations  are  observable  in  the  stamens  of  Papilionacecu  ? 

18.  What  is  the  source  of  Gum  Arabic,  and  how  is  it  collected  ? 

19.  How  does  a Strawberry  differ  in  structure  from  a Raspberry  ? 

20.  What  are  the  floral  characters  of  Begonia  ? 

21.  What  relation,  in  number  and  insertion,  do  the  stamens  bear  to  the  petals  in 
Lythracea  ? 

22.  Give  the  floral  characters  and  geographical  distribution  of  Fuchsia. 

23.  What  relation  does  the  calyx  bear  to  the  petals  in  Portulacece  ? 

24.  By  what  character  does  Mesembryanthemum  show  an  affinity  with  the  Caryophyllea 9 

25.  What  is  the  structure  of  the  perianth  in  Cactacece,  and  what  the  geographical  rail 11  e 

of  that  Order  ? a ° 1 D 


Committee  of  Council  on  Education— Department  of  Science  and  Art. 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Dublin. 


Thursday  Evening,  2 July  1863. — John  Morgan , F.R.C.S.I.,  Examiner. 

No.  1.  What  arc  the  modifications  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  the  first  two  subrecna 
of  the  animal  kingdom  ? ° 

No.  2.  What  are  tho-orders  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  Insecta? 

No.  3 Refer  to  their  proper  places  (and  give  the  reasons  for  so  doing)— cochineal, 

dragon-fly,  turnip-insect,  bee,  wasp,  wire-worm,  gadfly,  botfly,  gnat,  weevil,  silk-worm 

and  give  the  technical  name  of  each. 

No.  4.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  birds,  and  enumerate  the  orders  ? 

No.  5.  Contrast  the  nervous  systems  of  Mammalia,  Aves,  Mollusca,  and  Articulate. 

No.  6.  Describe  the  Annelida  and  the  structure  of  the  leech. 

No.  7.  Where  do  we  find  the  transitions  between  mammals  and  birds,  birds  and  reptiles, 
reptiles  and  fish,  fish  and  mollusca  ? 

No.  8.  How  distinguish  between  an  insectivorous,  carnivorous,  and  ruminating  animal? 

No.  9.  What  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  poisonous  snakes,  and  describe  the 
poison  apparatus  ? 


0.69. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  PROM  TIlE 


Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Dublin. 


An  Abstract  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Payments  of  Sir  Robert  Kune , for  the  Month  ending  30  April  1864. 


----- 

Day 
of  the 
Month. 

RECEIPTS. 

Head  and  Description 
of  Serrice. 

T°““ 

Day 
. of  the 
Month, 

P A Y M E N T S. 

Head  and  Description  of  Service. 

No.  of 
Vouch- 

Totals. 

Wages  of  Subordinate  Officers, 

and  Extra  Labour : 

April  - 

To  Balance  from  pre- 

2 

Sundry  - . - 

Wages  for  the  week  ending 

- 

1 

3 0 

- ditto  - - ditto 

** 

16 

- ditto  - - ditto 

- 

41 

April  - 

To  Paymaster  General 

23 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - ditto 

- 

J 

imprest  for  current 

30 

- ditto  - 

- ditto  - - ditto 

- 

expenses 

400  - - 

2 

Ellen  Moore  - 

Sundry  cleaning  Work 

4' 

Mary  Hyland  - 

- - - ditto  - 

7 

Patrick  O’Doherty  - 

Sundry  labouring  work 

- 

5 

9 

Ellen  Moore  - 

Sundry  cleaning  work 

16 

- - - ditto  - - - 

23 

- - - ditto  ...  - 

- - - ditto  - 

Museum  and  Library  : 

— 

“ 

3 

13 

John  Kelly 

Specimen  of  hematite 

- 

30 

John  H.  Orpen 

One  book  ----- 

- 

30 

Hodges,  Smith  & Co. 

Books  - ...  - 

A l 

t j 

Outfit  for  Illustrations  for  Lectures: 

16 

J.  Spencer  & Son 

Physical  apparatus  - 

29  14 

25 

- - ditto 

Chemical  apparatus  - - - 

- 

I 29 

Henry  O'Hara* 

Drawing  diagrams  - - - 

33  18 

_ 

1 

Ordinary  Repairs,  Furniture,  Fittings  : 

16 

Robert  Brown  - 

Making  gas  apparatus  - - j 

- 

16 

Joseph  Saunders 

VI  eights  ----- 

16 

J.  Spencer  & Son 

Cleaning  chemical  balance  - 

20 

Robert  Brown  - 

Making  smoke  consumer  - 

6 

23 

Noble  Talbot  - - i 

One  mahogany  tray  - 

I 

23 

- ditto  - 

Sundry  fittings  and  repairs 

6 15 

3 

30 

30 

Sundry  articles  and  repairs 

30 

Ross  & Murray 

Sundry  repairs  - - - - 

1 

- ditto  ----- 

46 

30 

John  Battersby 

Piece  of  plate  glass  - - - 

2 - 

- 

30 

- ditto  - 

Sundry  repuirs  - 

30 

- ditto  - 

Sundry  painting  work 

30 

Noble  Talbot  - 

Repairing  two  tables  - - - 

- 15 

56 

Laboratories : 

30 

Boyd  & Goodwin 

Chemicals  ...  - 

Fuel  and  Cleaning  Articles  : 

16 

Lambert,  Brine  & Co. 

Soap  - - - - - , 

- 11 

4 

30 

P.  Can»U 

Sundry  articles  - - - - 

4 

- 

30 

Sawyer  & Atkin 

Coals  - - - - - ! 

3 16 

- 

00 

30 

Boyd  tc  Goodwin 

Sundry  articles  - 

1 2 

3 

Advertisements  and  Printing : 

16 

Alexander  Eagar 

One  advertisement  - 

16 

- - ditto  - 

6 

16 

1 Gunn  & Cameron 

- - ditto  - - - - 

- 12 

16 

Daniel  Taylor  * 

Advertisements-  - 

- 12 

8 

16 

J.  Tighe  - 

- - ditto  ...  - 

16 

J.  Harding 

- - ditto  ...  - 

16 

J.  Ethelred  Knox 

- - ditto 

2 

Uniforms  for  Porters : 

25 

George  Sykes  - 

Uniforms  for  porters  - 

52  8 

- 

25 

Edward  O’Kelly 

Boots  for  porters  - 

— 

25 

Wright,  Brothers 

Hats  for  porters  - 

3 10 

“ 

. 

Incidents  arid  Small  Disbursea 

lents : 

1 

A.  Marshall 

Carriage  of  a box  - - - ! 

- 3 

4 

| 

7 

Patrick  O'Doherty  - 

Three  small  trees  ... 

- 1 

6 

7 

Patrick  Lunney 

1 15 

- 

1 

14 

Francis  Kelly  - - 1 

Posting  up  placards  - - - 

- 5 

- 

1 

16 

James  O’Hara  - 

Dusting  office,  carpet,  &c.  - 

- 5 

- 

1 

21  ; 

Patrick  Wriglit 

Cleaning  out  ashpit  - 

- 5 

- 

1 

23  1 

Patrick  Lunney 

— 

I 

26 

Pugh,  Collins  & Marsh 

Bottles  ----- 

- 15 

6 

I 

28 

William  Howley 

Sweeping  in  front  of  Museum  - 

- 5 

- 

1 

31 

Daniel  Moran  - - i 

Sweeping  chimneys  - - - 

31 

George  Penny  - - ' 

Small  disbursements  - 

1 4 

4 

| 

31 

Postmaster 

Postage  account  - 

- 14 

3 

54 

8 I 

5 

1 

202  13 

2 

1 

By  Balance  carried  to  next  Account 

- ' 

447  17 

1 

£. 

650  10 

3 

I hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  account  is  just  and  true,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 

13  May  1864.  . Ge0r0e  PinwJ’  Clerk 

Countersigned,  and  certified  as  correct,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 

14  May  1864.  Robert  Kane,  Director. 


to  the  Museum. 
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ANNUAL  ACCOUNT  of  the  Receipts  and.  Payments 
to  31  March  1864. 


of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  from  1 April  1863 


30  „ - 

I July  - 
I Aug.  - 
18  Sept.  - 
30  „ - 

16  Nov.  - 
5 Dec.  - 


18G4 : 


RECEIPTS. 


To  Balance  in  favour  of  Board  of  Trade  in 
hands  on  1st  April  1863,  and  employed 
in  defraying  current  expenses 

„ Fees  received  for  admission  to  lectures  - 

ii  Board  of  Trade  imprest  for  current  ex- 


i Fees  received  from  students  of  zoological 
class 

Fee  received  from  student  of  chemical 


i Board  of  Trade  imprest  for  current  < 


e tax  from  Mr.  Plun- 


i Deduction  for  inc 
kett’s  salary 


Board  of  Trade  imprest  for  current  i 
pensex  ..... 


, Board  of  Trade  imprest  for  current  ex- 
penses ...... 

, Ditto  ...  ditto  - - - 

, Cash  received  for  sale  of  catalogues 

i Deduction  for  income  tax  from  Mr.  Plan-  | 
kett's  salary  - - - 


341  14  4 
84  4 - 


PAYMENTS. 


y Salaries  of  principal  officers  and  profe. 
sors  paid  directly  through  the  Pay- 
master-General - 

, Wages  and  extra  labour 

, Purchase  of  specimens  and  books  - 

, Outfit  and  illustrations  for  lectures 

, Prizes  - - . . . 

, Rent,  rates,  and  taxes  - - - 

, Ordinary  repairs,  furniture,  and  fittings 

, Laboratories  .... 

, Fuel,  light,  and  cleaning  articles 

, Advertisements  and  printing  - 

, Travelling  expenses  . - - 

, Incidents  and  small  disbursements  - 

Fees  received  for  admission  to  lectures 

, Uniforms  for  attendsnts 

, Special  lectures  paid  directly  by  the  Pay 
master  General  through  the  Committee 
of  Lectures  ..... 


i Balance  carried  to  next  Account 


423  10  - 
414  4 11 
280  17  5 
50  5 - 
223  3 4 
403  7 10 
107  10  3 
190  - 8 
124  10  10 
41  2 6 
164  3 4 
157  3 - 
62  13  - 


2,051  17  1 
250  10  3 


I,  Sir  Robert  Kano,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  the  foregoing  account  is  just  and  true,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  and 
I make  this  solemn  declaration  conscientiously,  believing  die  same  to  be  true. 

Robert  Kane,  Director. 

15  April  1664- 


I hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  account  is  just  and  true, 
14  April  1864. 


according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

George  Penny,  Clerk  to  the  Museum. 


0.69. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  6. 


Copt  of  Treasury  Minute,  dated  27  December  1844. 


App.  No.  6.  ^IR  ^0BEnT  Peel  states  to  the  Board  that 

‘ ‘ various  representations  have  been  addressedto  him, 

as  to  the  importance  of  effectually  prosecuting  and 
completing  a Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  for  which  sums  have  been  from  time 
te  time  voted  in  the  Ordnance  Estimates,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  in  pro- 
gress under  that  department. 

That,  upon  communication  with  persons  the 
most  distinguished  for  their  geological  knowledge 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Master  General  of 
the  Ordnance  on  the  other,  he  is  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  that  a Geological  Survey  has  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  survey  conducted  by  that  Board, 
and  that,  although  among  the  engineer  officers 
employed  upon  the  latter,  many  may  be  found, 
who,  from  having  given  attention  to  geological 
subjects,  may  be  qualified  for  its  execution,  yet 
that,  upon  the  whole,  considering  the  incon- 
venience to  which  the  union  of  the  two  surveys 
has  in  some  instances  given  rise,  it  appears  more 
advisable  that  the  conduct  of  it  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Military  Department,  and  that  it 
should  be  separately  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  persons  who  have  made  this  branch  of  science 
more  particularly  their  study.  And  Sir  Hubert 
Peel  further  deems  it  advantageous  that  it  should 
be  brought  into  direct  connection  with  the  Mu- 
seum of  Economic  Geology,  for  which  sums  have 
been  latterly  voted  by  Parliament,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  which  is  an  object  of  general  interest  and 
importance. 

My  Lords  agree  in  the  view  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  taken  of  this  subject,  and  think  it  expe- 


dient that  a separate  estimate  should  be  prepared 
and  submitted  to  Parliament,  of  the  total  sum 
required  for  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  sum  which  it  may 
be  annually  advisable  to  allot  to  this  object. 

As  my  Lords  deem  it  advisable  to  connect  this 
survey  with  the  Museum  of  Economic-  Geology, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  estimate  such 
sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate 
building  in  London  and  in  Dublin  respectively, 
calculated  at  once  to  afford  facility  for  inspection 
by  the  public,  which  the  present  building  does 
not  offer,  and  ready  means  of  information  to 
those  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits. 

Considering  that  the  Museum  in  London  has 
been  from  its  foundation  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  my 
Lords  deem  it  advisable  that  all  matters  relating 
to  the  Geological  Survey  should  in  future  be 
committed  to  the  superintendence  of  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  under  the 
control  of  this  Board. 

Write,  therefore,  to  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  acquainting  him  with  the 
views  of  my  Lords,  and  request  that  if  his  Lord- 
ship  has  no  objection  to  undertake  these  duties, 
he  would  submit  to  my  Lords  his  opinion  as  to  the 
persons  by  whom  it  would  be  advisable  that  the 
survey  should  be  conducted,  as  to  the  expense 
that  it  may  be  necessary  annually  to  incur  in  the 
prosecution  of  it,  and  as  to  the  sum  required  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Mu- 
seum in  London,  and  in  Dublin,  to  which  my 
Lords  have  already  adverted. 


Letter  from  C.  E.  Trevelyan,  Esq.,  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  dated  1 January  1845. 


Treasury  Chambers, 
My  Lord,  1 January  1845. 

The  Lords  Commissioner’s  of  Pier  Majesty’s 
Treasury  having  considered  the  importance  of 
effectually  prosecuting;  and  completing  a Geolo- 
gical Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I have 
it  in  command  to  transmit  herewith,  for  your 
information,  a copy  of  their  Lordships’  Minute  of 
27th  ultimo,  containing  their  views  upon  this 
subject,  and  I am  to  request,  that  if  your  Lord- 
ship  has  no  objection  to  undertake  the  duties 


therein  specified,  you  will  submit  to  this  Board 
your  opinion  as  to  the  persons  by  whom  it  would 
be  advisable  that  the  survey  should  be  conducted, 
as  to  the  expense  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
incur  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  and  as  to  the  sum 
required  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  Museum  in  London,  and  in  Dublin,  to 
which  my  Lords  have  adverted  in  their  sard 
Minute. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  C.  E.  Trevelyan. 
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Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury 
dated  13  January  1845. 


Office  of  Woods,  &c. 

My  Lords,  13  January  1845. 

I have  had  the  honour  of  receiving,  by  a com- 
munication from  Mr.  Trevelyan,  bearing  date 
1st  instant,  your  Lordships’  Minute  of  the  27th 
ultimo,  conveying  to  me  an  intimation  of  your 
Lordships’  views,  in  respect  to  the  future  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  connexion  with  the  transfer  of  certain 
duties  of  direction  and  control,  which  your  Lord- 
ships  are  of  opinion  should  in  future  be  committed 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  this  Board,  and  with 
the  application  and  extension  of  the  results  of  that 
survey  to  purposes  for  which  in  London,  under 
your  Lordships’  sanction,  an  institution  is  already 
established,  and  putin  charge  with  this  department. 

I beg  leave  to  assure  your  Lordships  in  reply, 
not  only  of  my  willingness,  but  of  my  earnest 
desire  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  in  this  matter  to  the  best  of  my 
ability ; and,  having  stated  this,  I will  proceed 
at  once,  in  obedience  to  your  Lordships’  wishes, 
and,  as  far  as  my  necessarily  limited  knowledge 
of  details  will  permit,  to  point  out  the  mode  by 
which  I think  those  intentions  may  be  best 
effected. 

The  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  as 
your  Lordships  are  aware,  originated  in  the  year 
1832,  in  an  offer  of  Sir  Henry  de  la  Bcche  to 
supply  the  data  for  colouring  geologically  certain 
sheets  of  the  Ordnance  map  of  England,  com- 
prising parts  of  Cornwall,  Somerset,  and  Dorset, 
and  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Devon.  A sum 
of  300  /.  in  aid  of  this  service  (Sir  Henry  de  la 
Beche  contributing  the  remaining,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  expense),  was  charged  against  the 
survey  of  Great  Britain  in  that  year ; and  subse- 
uently  the  survey  has  been  extended,  under  his 
irection,  over  other  portions  of  the  country. 

The  Geological  Survey  of  the  counties  of  Corn- 
wall, Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Monmouth, 
Glamorgan,  Caerm?rthen,  Pembroke,  with  por- 
tions of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Worcester,  Brecon,  and 
Cardigan  are  finished,  and  are  either  published, 
or  are  ready  for  publication.  The  remainder  of 
South  Wales,  with  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Principality,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  English 
counties,  may  be  stated  as  at  present  under 
examination,  parts  of  these  only  being  completed. 

From  a return  with  which  I have  been  favoured, 
by  the  Master  General  and  Board  of  Ordnance, 
it  appears  that  six  persons,  civilians,  are  employed 
under  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  as  his  assistants 
upon  the  survey ; that  up  to  the  31st  March  1844 
(including  from  1835  to  1839,  the  services  of  an 
Ordnance  Surveyor,  chiefly  directed  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  pre-existing  maps  for  geological 
purposes),  the  cost  has,  on  the  whole,  amounted 
to  rather  more  than  11,000/,  and  that  the  sum 
set  apart  for  it  in  the  Ordnance  Estimates  for  the 
current  parliamentary  year  is  1,950/.,  which  is 
appropriated  as  follows,  viz. — 


' 

&. 

£. 

To  the  Director  - 

500 

In  lieu  of  travelling  expenses  - 

100 

600 

To  Assistant  Geologists — 

One  at  300/.  - - - 

300 

Two  at  200/.  - 

400 

Three  at  150/. 

450 

1,150 

To  contingencies  - - - 1 

200 

1,950 

0.96. 


For  the  application  of  these  moneys,  however, 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  specific  parliamen- 
tary authority,  nor,  except  in  casual  statements, 
and  discussions  upon  the  Estimates  of  which  they 
form  a portion,  do  I find  any  notice  of  this  service 
in  Parliament,  and  certainly  none  at  all  commen- 
surate with  its  claims  upon  the  public  attention. 

The  time,  however,  it  appears  to  me,  is  now 
arrived,  at  which  the  Geological  Survey  should 
take  its  proper  position  in  the  estimates  annually 
submitted  to  Parliament  by  your  Lordships’ 
Board,  accompanied  by  a report  of  its  progress 
within  the  previous  year,  and  of  the  portion 
remaining  to  be  accomplished.  Your  Lordships 
will,  I feel  assured,  concur  with  me  in  opinion 
that  independently  of  the  expediency  of  such  a 
practice  on  Parliamentary  grounds,  publicity 
supplies  an  encouragement  to  zeal,  where  zeal 
exists,  and  a stimulus  where  it  is  wanting,  and 
that  the  practical  importance  of  the  principle  is 
iu  no  instance  more  manifest  than  where  in  con- 
nexion with  the  acceptance  of  great  individual 
responsibilities  the  question  is  one  of  giving  or 
withholding  the  public  money. 

I feel  the  less  hesitation  in  submitting  these 
observations  to  your  Lordships  on  the  present 
occasion,  inasmuch  as,  with  the  facilities  afforded 
by  my  position  for  becoming  informed  of  the  real 
progress  of  the  Geological  Survey,  I can  testify 
that  no  want  of  either  zeal  or  diligence  can  be 
imputed  to  the  parties  concerned  in  its  prosecution. 

Its  advances,  however,  from  the  inadequacy  of 
its  resources,  have  hitherto  been  slow  and  un- 
satisfactory, and  I should  recommend  that  a vote 
of  at.  least  4,000/.  should  be  taken  in  the  ensuing, 
and  in  evex*y  future  year,  until  the  undertaking 
is  completed. 

Having  consulted  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  as  to  the 
period  within  which  the  survey  of  Great  Britain, 
could  be  brought  to  a close,  with  the  additional 
assistance  I have  suggested,  he  assures  me  that 
with  an  annual  vote  of  4,000  /.  its  present  rate 
of  progress  would  be  considerably  more  than 
doubled ; and  that  the  whole  would  be  brought 
to  a conclusion  within  12,  or  at  the  farthest  14 
years  from  the  present  time. 

It  appears  to  me  highly  desirable  that  the 
entire  survey  should,  if  possible,  be  the  work  of 
one  and  the  same  supervision ; but  with  the  sum 
hitherto  set  apart  for  its  prosecution,  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  ordinary  probabilities  of  human 
life,  that  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  or  indeed  any 
eologist  of  equal  maturity  and  experience  with, 
imself  in  the  higher  requisites  for  such  a service, 
should  live  to  witness  the  termination  of  his 
labours. 

The  amount,  therefore,  which  I have  recom- 
mended, is  as  small  as  I think  consistent  with  the 
completion  of  the  survey,  conjointly  with  the 
attainment  of  an  object  to  which  I cannot  help 
attaching  very  great  importance,  but  if  your 
Lordships’  views  should  differ  from  my  own  on 
this  point,  I would  then  only  urge  that  the  sum 
to  be  now  submitted  to  Parliament  should,  in 
future  Sessions,  be  adhered  to,  inasmuch  as  any 
diminution  would  necessitate  the  dismissal  of  men 
who  had  been  trained  to  the  service,  and  whose 
places  it  would  involve  a loss  both  of  money  and 
of  time  to  supply. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  your 
Lordships  are  disposed  to  give  increased  efficiency 
to  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  London, 
an  institution  to  the  condition  of  which,  but  for 
difficulties  which  I trust  are  now  removed,  I 
should 
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should  have  long  since  felt  it  my  duty  to  draw 
yoiu-  Lordships’  attention. 

The  Museum  in  Craig’s-court  was  founded  in 
the  year  1835,  iu  connection  with  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain. 

Your  Lordships  will  find  a statement  of  the 
earlier  circumstances  of  its  progress  in  a letter 
addressed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
by  my  predecessor  at  this  Board,  under  date  26th 
February  1839.  _ ... 

From  the  rapid  extension  of  its  collections, 
partly  from  the  Geological  Survey,  partly  from 
foreign  sources,  and  very  considerably,  I may  add, 
from  individual  contributions,  the  present  build- 
ing has,  for  some  time  past,  become  unsuited  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  institution,  and  a larger 
building,  and  another  site,  have  at  length  become 
indispensable. 

To  meet  these  exigencies,  propositions  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  applying  to  various  localities,  have 
within  the  last  two  years  been  brought  under  my 
consideration ; but  until  now  none  have  been  sug- 
gested, which  would,  at  any  reasonable  cost  to  the 
public,  have  provided  the  accommodation  required. 
A property,  however,  belonging  to  Her  Majesty, 
lying  between  Piccadilly  and  Jermyn-street,  will 
be  out  of  lease  on  the  5th  of  April  next ; and 
some  of  the  shops  and  houses  of  which  it  consists, 
being  in  a very  dilapidated  condition,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  pull  them  down,  and  to  occupy 
the  ground  with  new  buildings.  The  site  has  a 
frontage  of  about  70  feet  to  each  street,  with  a 
depth  between  the  two  of  about  150  feet.  It 
would  afford  ample  accommodation  for  houses  and 
shops  in  both  frontages,  and  for  a museum  iu  the 
centre,  arranged  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
accompanying  plans.  By  these,  as  your  Lordships 
will  perceive,  the  museum  would  consist  of  nine 
large  galleries,  with  the  requisite  supply  of  rooms 
for  offices,  a laboratory,  and  a workshop  for  the 
construction  of  mining  and  other  needful  models. 

' According  to  estimates  which  have  been  prepared, 
and  very  carefully  considered  by  the  professional 
officer  of  this  department,  the  cost  of  erecting  the 
six  houses  and  shops  shown  on  the  plan  would  be 
about  9,000/.,  that  of  the  museum  20,000  Z. 

I state  these  details  thus  generally,  in  the  first 
instance,  as,  in  the  event  of  your  Lordships  ap- 
proving in  principle  of  my  suggestions,  the  whole 
subject  of  these  buildings  in  connection  with  the 
estimates,  and  the  purposes  to  which  every  por- 
tion would  be  applied,  will,  of  course,  be  again 
brought  under  your  Lordships’  notice. 

The  whole  of  these  buildings,  I would  submit , 
to  your  Lordships,  should  be  erected  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  under  the  superintendence  of  this 
department,  and  as  the  site  is  part  of  the  here- 
ditary property  of  the  Crown,  at  the  charge  of  its 
accruing  land  revenues.  According  to  the  esti- 
mates at  present  before  me,  the  lettings  to  private 
tenants  should  contribute  to  the  Exchequer  rents 
amounting  altogether  to  740 1.  a year ; the  museum 
not  less  than  800 Z.  For  this  second  sum  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  provision  in  the  estimates 
annually  submitted  to  Parliament  by  your  Lord- 
ships’  Board,  for  rents  of  offices  and  public  build- 
ings. Looking  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
larger  portion  of  this  return,  viz.,  that  it  would 
be  exempt  from  the  liabilities  to  which  property 
in  the  hands  of  a private  tenant  is  ordinarily  sub- 
ject, and  looking  also  to  the  increased  value  which 
such  institution  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
confer  on  other  and  extensive  property  belonging 
to  the  Crown  in  the  same  vicinity,  your  Lordships 


will,  I tliink,  concur  with  me  in  opinion  that  the 
arrangement  proposed  is  as  consistent  with  a due 
administration  of  the  land  revenues  of  the  Crown 
as  any  other  that  could  be  adopted. 

Iu  order,  however,  to  render  the  Museum  effi- 
cient in  its  twofold  object  of  aiding  and  receiving 
aid  from  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  the  department  upon 
which  the  illustration  and  practical  application  of 
its  resources  arc  so  much  dependent,  should  be 
strengthened  by  the  services  of  a second  chemist. 
The  duties  of  chemist  and  curator  are  at  present 
united  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Richard  Phillips, 
whose  skill  in  the  department  of  mineral  analysis 
is  held  in  high  and  deserved  estimation,  but  whose 
time,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  is  already  en- 
grossed either  with  his  engagements  at  the  Mu- 
seum or  in  making  aualysis  for  the  Excise  and 
other  public  departments.  The  branch  which  I 
should  assign  to  this  new  officer  of  the  institu- 
tion would  be  that  of  chemistry,  in  its  application 
to  agriculture,  to  manufactures,  and  to  certain 
important  branches  of  geological  inquiry  con- 
nected with  the  prosecution  of  the  survey,  for 
which  no  adequate  provision  is  to  be  found  in  the 
existing  arrangements  of  the  Museum.  The 
gentleman  whose  services  I think  it  most  desirable 
to  secure  for  this  appointment  is  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
the  pupil  of  Professor  Liebig,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  his  opinions  in  this  country  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

The  entire  range  and  character  of  Dr.  Play- 
fair’s investigations  are  in  accordance  with  the 
objects  and  interests  of  the  Museum,  and  his  ap- 
pointment, I feel  assured,  would  be  regarded  with 
great  satisfaction  by  agriculturists,  by  manufac- 
turers, and  indeed  by  all  classes  who  attach  im- 
portance to  its  proceedings. 

From  communications  which  I have  had  with 
Dr.  Playfair  on  this  subject,  I have  ascertained 
that  although  at  the  present  moment  having  re- 
ference to  other  engagements  which  he  must 
abandon,  the  acceptance  of  this  appointment 
would  subject  him  to  some  pecuniary  loss,  he 
would  be  prepared  to  transfer  his  services  to  the 
Museum  for  the  sum  of  250  7.  per  annum,  upon 
the  understanding,  however,  that  if  upon  the 
death  or  resignation  of  Mr.  Phillips,  lie  shall 
have  succeeded  in  organizing  a body  of  com- 
petent pupil  assistants  at  the  Museum,  he  shall 
undertake  the  department  allotted  to  Mr.  Phillips, 
in  addition  to  that  which  would  now  devolve 
upon  him,  at  a salary  of  400 Z.  per  annum. 
1 feel  assured  that  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to 
state  them,  to  induce  your  Lordships’  acquies- 
cence in  these  very  reasonable  proposals. 

Of  the  commencement,  the  progress,  and  the 
ultimate  suspension  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland,  the  particulars  are  already  before  your 
Lordships,  in  a report  addressed  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1843  by  Mr.  Young,  Captain  Boldero 
and  Lord  Adare,  subsequently  printed  and  laid 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  that  suggested 
its  suspension.  Captain  James,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  an  officer  attached  to  the  Irish  Trigo- 
nometrical Survey,  was  directed  in  1840  to  place 
himself  under  and  take  part  in  the  operations  ot 
Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  with  the  view  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a system  of  practical  unifomuty 
between  the  surveys  of  Great  Britain  _ and  Ire- 
land. From  inquiries  I have  instituted,  it  appears 
that  the  first  object  of  Captain  James’s  mission 
has  been  accomplished,  but  that  the  Geological 
Survey 
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Survey  of  Ireland,  with  its  several  kindred 
branches  of  inquiry,  is  substantially  at  this 
moment  in  the  condition  in  which  I find  it  re- 
presented in  the  Report  of  1843. 

If  I am  right  in  this  assumption,  and  it  be 
your  Lordships’  desire  that  the  survey  be  now 
proceeded  with,  upon  the  basis  of  and  simulta- 
neously with  that  of  Great  Britain,  I can  then 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  to  your 
Lordships,  that  the  direction  of  both  surveys 
should  be  committed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  one 
and  the  same  person,  that  person  being  of  course 
the  Director  of  the  British  Survey,  Sir  Henry 
de  la  Beche.  Attaching  the  highest  value  to  bis 
qualifications  for  the  duties  which  such  an  office 
necessarily  imposes  (of  which  duties  not  the  least 
in  importance  is  that  of  educating  and  bringing 
forward  a body  of  zealous  and  highly  qualified 
assistants  on  the  survey),  I attach  still  greater 
importance  to  the  principle  of  establishing  that 
unity  of  action,  of  eliciting  that  uniformity  of  re- 
sults, and  of  insuring  that  reciprocity  of  benefits 
between  the  surveys  of  the  two  countries,  which 
can  only  be  effected  by  placing  the  executive  in 
both  cases  under  the  direction  of  one  authority ; 
and  it  is  upon  a concurrence,  I presume,  in  the 
same  views  from  parties  of  various  opinions,  and 
of  high  authority,  on  all  branches  of  this  inquiry, 
the  Commissioners  of  1843  recommended  that  the 
topographical  geology  of  Ireland  should  be  com- 
mitted to  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  as  General 
Director  of  the  Geological  Department  for  the 
whole  empire. 

. If  your  Lordships  should  concur  in  this  opinion, 
and  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  should  be  appointed, 
it  will  follow  that  his  time  and  attention  must  be 
divided  between  the  two  countries,  and  that  there 
must  be  in  each  a local  head  to  take  the  lead 
under  his  direction.  From  the  testimony  of 
several  parties,  with  whom  I have  communicated 
(and  I may  state  especially,  Sir  ITeury  de  la 
Beche  himself),  I fully  concur  with  the  com- 
mission, that  Captain  James,  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, should  be  employed  as  chief  in  Ireland. 

This  appointment,  it  is  true,  would  be  at 
variance  with  the  principle  which  I understand 
to  have  been  so  forcibly  urged  by  the  Master 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  fully  assented  to  by 
your  Lordships’  Board,  in  regard  to  the  detach- 
ment of  military  men  from  the  proper  duties  of  their 
station  to  others  of  a purely  scientific  character. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  seeing  that 
Captain  James  has  already  qualified  himself  for 
the  survey  in  direct  communication  with  Sir 
Henry  de  la  Beche,  and  the  services  proceeding- 
under  his  direction,  I think  that  the  exception  to 
the  rule  would  be  less  injurious  to  the  public 
service  than  its  observance,  and  your  Lordships, 
therefore,  will  prevail,  I trust,  upon  the  Master 
General,  under  the  circumstances,  to  permit 
Captain  James  to  be  seconded,  and  his  services 
upon  the  survey  to  be  made  available. 

For  the  immediate  assistant  to  and  occasional 
substitute  for  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  on  the  English 
survey,  I propose  that  your  Lordships  should  au- 
thorise me  to  appoint  Mr.  Andrew  C.  Ramsay,  at 
present  one  of  the  assistant  geologists  on  the 
survey  of  Great  Britain,  upon  a salary  of  200  7.  a 
year.  Mr.  Ramsay,  I am  informed,  joined  the 
survey  in  April  1841,  and  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  extent  of  his  information,  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  views ; he  is  a F ellow  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  London,  and  is  engaged  in 
connection  with  Professor  Forbes  upon  a new 
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edition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conybeare’s  “ Geology 
of  England  and  Wales,  ” a work  esteemed  of  the 
highest  authority  in  its  day,  and  the  revision  of 
which  has  been  especially  committed  to  him  by 
its  author.  The  improvement  in  his  position 
would  call  for  no  increase  in  the  amount  already 
suggested  to  your  Lordships  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  survey,  and  in  itself  would  involve  an 
addition  to  his  present  salary  not  exceeding  100  7. 
per  annum. 

With  Mr.  Ramsay  as  his  assistant  in  Great 
Britain,  I have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  Sir 
Henry  de  la  Beche  would  be  enabled  to  devote 
an  appropriate  share  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
the  Irish  survey,  and  as  far  as  may  be  dependent 
upon  his  exertions  that  both  services  will  proceed 
with  corresponding  regularity  and  dispatch. 

In  order,  however,  as  regards  the  Irish  Survey, 
that  these  exertions  may  be  duly  supported, 

I should  recommend  that  a vote  of  not  less  than 
1,500/.  should  be  taken  in  the  Estimates  of  the 
following  and  every  future  year,  until  the  Survey 
of  Ireland  shall  be  completed.  On  reference  to 
the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  1843,  I find  a 
letter  from  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  in  which  the 
sum  of  1,500  7.  is  stated  to  be  sufficient  for  this 
service,  assuming  the  survey  to  be  extended 
over  a period  of  10  years  from  the  date  of  its 
resumption. 

I enter  entirely  into  the  views  which  have 
suggested  your  Lordsliips’  Minute  of  27  th 
ultimo,  as  to  the  establishment  of  a Museum  of 
Economic  Geology  in  Dublin.  I feel  assured 
not  only  that  the  existence  of  separate  institu- 
tions in  London  and  in  Dublin  will  be  a source 
of  many  positive  advantages  to  both,  but  that 
the  utility  of  such  institutions  is  very  mainly 
dependent  upon  their  extension  into  different 
localities;  the  expansion  of  their  stores  from 
local  sources;  the  discovery  of  new  agencies, 
and  the  interchange  of  views  and  opinions, 
whether  of  local  origin  or  otherwise,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  cannot  fail  to  elicit  general  results, 
and  to  promote  the  cause  of  general  science. 

It  is  upon  these  grounds,  that  looking  to  the 
institution  already  established  in  London  as  the 
model  of  that  proposed  to  be  founded  in  Dublin, 

I should,  nevertheless,  desire  to  see  it  placed 
under  a superintendence  in  great  measure  sepa- 
rate and  distinct. 

Amongst  the  men  of  science  in  Ireland,  whose 
opinions  were  consulted  by  the  Commissioners  of 
1843,  the  subject  of  geology  in  its  application  to 
the  development  of  mineral  wealth,  to  agricul- 
ture, to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and,  in  short, 
to  the  general  purposes  of  life,  appears  to  have 
chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  Dr.  Ivane,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  a 
chemist,  as  I am  informed,  of  high  and  admitted 
authority  in  his  profession.  He  attaches  “ the . 
highest  importance  to  the  establishment  in 
Dublin  of  a central  Museum  of  Economic  Geo- 
logy like  that  in  London,”  and  his  views,  as 
detailed  in  Paper  8,  Appendix  4,  of  the  Report 
above  referred  to,  points  him  out  as  the  person 
apparently  best  fitted  to  take  charge  of  such  a 
collection.  I would  suggest,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
Kane  should  be  consulted  as  to  his  willingness  to 
take  upon  himself  the  chemical  section  of  the 
geological  survey,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Henry  de  la  Beche;  that  he  should  perform  the 
same  duties  in  Ireland  as  I propose  that  your 
Lordships  should  devolve  conjointly  upon  Dr. 
Playfair  and  Mr.  Phillips  in  this  country,  and 
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App.  No.  6.  that  for  his  services  he  should  be  paid  a salary  not 
exceeding  300 1.  per  annum. 

In  order  to  obviate,  however,  the  possibility  of 
any  misunderstanding  hereafter  upon  points 
which  may  affect  not  only  the  personal  interests 
of  Dr.  Kane,  but  those  higher  interests  which,  in 
the  event  of  his  appointment,  would  be  committed 
in  great  measure  to  his  keeping,  I would  sug- 
gest that  your  Lordships  should  authorise  me  to 
communicate  with  him  forthwith  as  to  his  position, 
his  duties,  and  his  emoluments,  under  the  pro- 
posed arrangement.  It  is  indispensable,  in  fact, 
that  I should  be  afforded  the  advantage  of 
communicating  with  some  person  of  scientific 
authority  in  Dublin  (and  with  none  of  course 
could  I so  properly  confer  in  the  first  instance  as 
this  gentleman),  before  I can  in  any  way  advise 
your  Lordships  as  to  the  probable  expense  of 
maintaining  an  institution  in  that  city,  which, 
though  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the  Museum  in 
Craig’s  Court,  may,  from  local  causes  only,  require 
a somewhat  different  treatment. 

It  would  afford  me  sincere  pleasure,  I need 
scarcely  say,  to  be  enabled  in  these  communica- 
tions to  lay  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  for  the 
working  of  the  respective  institutions  in  London 
and  in  Dublin,  in  accordance  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  great  public  objects  which  have 
suggested  their  establishment ; and  I trust  that  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  signify  to  your  Lordships 
Dr.  Kane’s  acceptance  of  the  appointment  of 
chemist  and  curator  upon  that  basis,  subject  of 
course  to  the  approval  of  your  Lordships’  Board. 

It  would  then  become  expedient  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  specimens  already  collected  on  the 
Irish  Geological  Survey  which  are  at  present 
deposited  in  Dublin,  in  charge  with  the  Master 
General  and  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  which  of 
course  should  be  transferred  to  the  custody  of 


this  Department,  as  soon  as  a proper  building  can 
be  provided  for  their  reception. 

Although  your  Lordships  inform  me  that  you 
are  prepared  to  defray  the  expense  of  providing 
a building  for  the  purpose  in  Dublin,  I woull 
suggest  that,  among  the  public  buildings  in  that 
city,  there  might  be  found  accommodation  that 
would  suffice,  for  at  least  some  period  to  come 
for  the  collections  already  in  store,  and  for  any 
contributions  that  might  accrue  either  from  the 
Survey,  from  the  Museum  in  London,  or  from 
private  sources. 

Your  Lordships  will  probably  see  the  expediency 
of  instituting  such  inquiries  in  Dublin  as  may 
elicit  full  and  specific  information  on  the  point  to 
which  I have  adverted.  I feel,  indeed,  that  until 
this  information  shall  have  been  acquired,  and 
I shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  Dr.  Kane,  with  respect  to  the  museum  and 
its  appointments,  it  woidd  be  of  little  avail  for  me 
to  occupy  your  Lordships’  attention  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  this  portion  of  the  larger  subject 
referred  to  me  by  your  Lordships’  Minute  of  the 
27  th  ultimo.  In  finally  adverting,  however,  to 
that  Minute,  and  to  the  confidence  which  your 
Lordships  have  been  pleased  to  repose  in  myself, 
and  the  future  chief  Commissioners  of  this  Board, 
in  reference  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
services  which  form  the  subject  of  this  letter,  I 
may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  suggest  to  your 
Lordships,  that  our  duties  should  be  l'estricted 
within  those  limits;  and  that  the  receipt  and 
issues  of  monies,  the  examination  and  payment  of 
all  demands,  and  the  preparation  of  such  general 
account  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Audit,  should  devolve 
in  the  usual  course  upon  the  Board. 

I have,  &c. 
(signed)  Lincoln. 
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LETTER  from  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  to  Dr.  Robert  Kane , dated  29  March  1845. 


Office  of  Woods, 

Sir*  29  March  1845. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  having  deter- 
mined upon  resuming  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland,  in  connexion  with  that  which  is  now  in 
progress  in  Great  Britain,  it  has  been  decided  to 
establish  in  Dublin  a museum,  showing  the  appli- 
cation of  geology  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life, 
upon  the  basis  of  that  in  London,  of  which  the 
management  has  been  from  its  foundation  under 
this  Board. 

The  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will  be  placed  under  the  direction  in  chief  of  Sir 
Henry  de  la  Beche,  who  will  have  for  his  prin- 
cipal assistant  and  representative  in  Ireland, 
Captain  Henry  James,  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 
The  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  Dublin  I 
ropose  should  be  placed  in  charge  with  and  con- 
noted by  you. 

Materials  for  the  foundation  of  such  a museum 
have  been,  I am  informed,  collected  at  former 
periods  of  the  Irish  survey,  and  are  deposited  in 
Dublin  with  organic  remains,  and  other  specimens, 
also  collected  in  that  survey.  These  will,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  transferred  from  the  custody  of 
the  Master  General  and  Board  of  Ordnance  to 
that  of  the  Chief  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Woods,  after  which  I should  desire  that  they 
should  be  examined  carefully  by  Sir  Henry  de  la 
Beche  and  yourself,  with  a view  to  the  imme- 
diate transfer  to  the  museum  of  such  as  can  be 
made  available. 

Enquiries  are  at  present  in  progress  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a proper  repository  for  these 
specimens,  and  for  any  others  that  may  hereafter 
be  collected  on  the  Irish  Geological  Survey,  or 
remitted  as  duplicates  from  London.  I propose 
that,  the  Repository  should  be  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  one  to  be  attached  to  and  considered 
as  in  the  custody  of  the  director  in  chief  of  the 
survey,  the  other  exclusively  as  your  own. 

To  the  former  of  these  portions,  I propose  that 
all  specimens  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
conveyed  for  classification  and  arrangement  by 
its  own  officers,  for  its  own  immediate  purposes, 
and  that  from  time  to  time  as  these  purposes 
shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  director  of  the  survey, 
have  been  fulfilled,  such  specimens  as  it  is  found 
can  be  dispensed  with  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
be  placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  director 
of  the  museum. 

It  is  needless,  however,  for  me,  I feel  assured, 
to  enter  into  any  minute  specification  of  your 
duties.  The  application  of  such  a collection  as  it 
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is  hoped  may  be  eventually  formed  to  the  various 
purposes  of  mining,  of  agriculture,  and  of  the 
arts,  will  pi-esent  f£  field  for  analysis  and  illus- 
tration, the  resources  of  which  it  will,  of  course, 
be  your  chief  duty  to  explore,  and  ultimately  to 
place  before  the  public  in  such  an  intelligible 
and  popular  form  as  shall  best  accord  with  the 
objects  of  such  an  institution.  It  is,  in  fact,  to 
this  portion  of  your  labours  that  the  public  atten- 
tion will  be  necessarily  in  the  first  instance  di- 
rected ; and  in  this,  speaking  from  an  experience 
now  of  some  duration,  in  the  working  of  the  in- 
stitution in  Craig’s-eourt,  in  proportion  to  the 
zeal  and  judgment  manifested  in  this  department 
of  your  duties,  will  the  progress  of  those  labours 
be  assisted  by  contributions  from  individual 
sources. 

In  the  conduct  of  that  branch  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey  of  Great  Britain  which  relates  espe- 
cially to  mines,  it  is  understood  to  be  the  duty 
of  its  officers  to  examine  the  mineral  views  of 
given  localities,  and  to  record  the  mode  of  mining 
in  various  districts,  and  of  preparing  of  the  ores 
for  the  market ; in  short,  their  department  is  that 
of  mining  in  the  field,  as  distinguished  from  those 
analytical  investigations  and  researches  of  which 
the  laboratory  is  the  proper  and  especial  pro- 
vince. You  will,  therefore,  understand  that  as 
the  Geological  Surveys  of  the  two  countries  are 
to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  it  will 
be  necessary  that  their  modes  of  proceeding 
should  have  the  same  established  boundaries,  ana 
that  in  my  definition  of  your  duties,  as  Director 
of  the  Museum,  I have  had  in  mind  this  very 
necessary  distinction. 

In  reference  to  the  application  of  geology  to 
the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  the  arts,  I am 
not  aware  that  between  the  director  of  the 
survey  and  of  the  museum,  any  difference  of 
opinion  can  arise,  as  to  the  limits  of  their  respec- 
tive duties.  The  connection  of  the  flora  of 
Ireland  with  its  pure  geology  would  no  doubt 
be  asserted  by  the  one,  while  its  bearing  upon 
agriculture  and  agricultural  chemistry  might,  with 
equal  justice,  be  maintained  by  the  other.  As 
regards  the  collection  of  specimens  in  the  field, 
it  is  a duty  which  must  in  the  first  instance  be 
committed  to  the  hands  of  some  person  associated 
and  acting  very  much  in  concert  with?  the  officers 
of  the  survey,  and  on  that  account  therefore,  if 
on  no  other,  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  be 
considered  as  more  immediately  attached  to  that 
branch  of  the  service,  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  its  director,  and  be  maintained  out  of  the 
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App.  No.  7,  funds  provided  for  the  general  payment  of  the 

staff.  As  regards  the  subsequent  arrangement 

and  disposal  of  those  specimens  from  time  to  time, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  been  already  in  a former 
portion  of  this  letter,  provided  for  by  regulations 
insuring  the  ultimate  transfer  of  all  such  specimens 
to  the  museum. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  me  at  the  present 
time,  is  so  very  early  a stage  of  its  progress,  and 
in  the  absence  of  all  information  that  would 
enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  probable 
exigencies,  to  suggest  an  estimate  of  what,  in 
future  years,  may  be  an  appropriate  sum  for  the 
support  of  the  museum.  The  sum  which  I have 
proposed  in  the  annual  estimates  now  before 
Parliament,  is  800  of  which  amount  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  have  authorised  me  to  appropriate 
300 1.  for  the  salary  of  its  director.  The  balance  of 
500 1.  will  be  applicable  to  house-rent,  and  house- 
hold charges,  iu  the  first  instance,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  proper  services  of  the  laboratory 
and  the  museum,  including  the  remuneration  of 
assistants,  tlie  carriage  of  specimens  transmitted 
from  the  country,  and  every  variety  of  incidental 
expenses  under  present  circumstances,  of  the 
present  time,  I am  induced  to  hope  that  the  sum 
in  question  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  current  year.  In  conformity  with 
the  regulations  which  prevail  in  the  several  civil 
departments  of  Government,  the  salary  of  the 
director  will  be  paid  on  the  5th  of  January,  the 
5th  of  April,  the  5th  of  July,  and  the  10th  of 
October  m every  year.  For  incidental  disburse- 
ments, he  will,  on  requisition,  be  supplied  with 
imprests  on  account,  of  the  application  of  which 
he  will  have  to  render  quarterly  to  the  Chief 
•Commissioner  of  this  Board,  statements,  supported 


by  vouchers,  for  every  portion  of  his  expenditure. 
The  regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  Audit 
render  it  necessary  that  I should  be  thus  explicit 
upon  a point  which  I should  otherwise  have  been 
content  to  leave  very  much  to  your  discretion. 

As  regards  the  subordinate  officers  and  assis- 
tants  of  the  museum  of  whatever  grade  of  service 
they  may  be,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  Chief 
Commissioner  should  be  consulted,  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  authority  obtained  for  each  appoint- 
ment. In  London  it  has  been  usual  in  these 
matters,  both  with  my  predecessor  and  myself,  to 
be  very  much  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the 
director,  and  I know  of  no  circumstance  that 
should  induce  me  to  desire,  in  the  present  instance 
a deviation  from  the  same  practice.  I am  not 
aware  that  at  the  present  moment  I can  usefully 
say.  more.  I am  indeed  unwilling  to  extend  the 
limits  of  my  present  communication  beyond  such 
an  outline  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
museum  is  to  be  conducted,  and  of  the  duties  of 
its  director,  as  may  enable  you  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  appointment  now  offered  for  your  accept- 
ance. I should  under  any  circumstances  propose 
that  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months,  after 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  appointment,  a 
full  and  circumstantial  report  of  his  proceedings 
in  that  interval  should  be  laid  before  me,  and 
upon  this,  and  with  such  information  as  might  in 
the  mean  time  become  available  from  other 
sources,  it  would  obviously  be  far  better  for  the 
public,  as  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  both  to 
him  and  to  myself,  to  issue  further  and  more 
definite  instructions. 

I have,  &c. 
(signed)  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Robert  Ivane. 
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COPY  of  Ik«»oct.0H8  to  the  Commission  appointed  to  Inquire  i„to  the  Hotal  Dublin 
™ S"  lNBUSTET-  *">  tl,e  %*»  <*  Scientific  Ihst.hct, oh  in 


Copy  of  Treasury  Minute,  dated  May  1862. 


Write  to  the  Vice-President  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council  oil  Education,  that  my  Lords  have 
had  under  consideration  the  several  questions 
relating  to  the  lloyal  Dublin  Society  which  have 
been  brought  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment to  the  notice  of  this  Board.  As  regards 
the  provision  made  in  the  Estimates  for  the  re- 
pair and  alteration  of  the  buildings  of  the  Insti- 
tution, my  Lords,  concurring  in  opinion  with  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee,  have  caused  the  items 
which  have  been  proposed  for  their  approval  in 
the  Draft  Estimate  of  Public  Buildings  in  Ire- 
land to  be  transferred  to  the  Estimate  for  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  under  the  proper 
head  ; and  their  Lordships  will  intimate  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  that 
the  works  thus  provided  for,  while  they  remain 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  are  to  be  regarded  as  executed  for  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  with  which 
department  it  will  be  proper  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should  hold  such  communication  as  is 
usual  with  other  departments  under  like  circum- 
stances. My  Lords  are  not  prepared  to  assent  to 
the  proposal  that  a grant  should  be  made  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  equal  to  the  capital  value  of 
the  charge  of  100 1.  a year  for  rent  which  is  payable 
by  the  Dublin  National  Gallery,  in  consideration 
of  the  Society  undertaking  to  pay  that  rent  for  the 
future  ; for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  their  Lord- 
ships  do  not  admit  the  responsibility  of  providing 
this  rent  out  of  public  funds,  they  observe  that 
the  revenues  of  the  Society  would  be  quite 
unequal  even  to  its  present  expenditure  without 
the  aid  of  the  Parliamentary  Vote,  the  continu- 


ance of  which  for  an  indefinite  time  is  therefore 
assumed  in  all  arrangements  which  would  add  t.. 
existing  charges ; but  this  assistance  from  Parlia- 
ment is  not  of  a permanent  character,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  granted  only  from  year  to  year  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded' in  the  light  of  a 
regular  source  of  income. 

The  considerable  expenditure  which  would  he 
incurred  m carrying  out  the  improvements  sug- 
gested by  Captain  Donnelly’s  inquiry,  however 
judicious,  is  one  which  rnj-  Lords  consider  should 
be  primarily  provided  for  from  local  or  private 
contributions,  the  aid  of  Parliament  ban*  re- 
sorted  to  only  for  the  completion  of  the  funds 
required,  upon  the  testimony,  which  such  contri- 
butions alone  can  afford,  that  the  objects  to  be 
obtained  are  appreciated  by  those  whi  should  be 
best  able  to  form  an  opinion  respecting  them. 

My  Lords  concur  as  to  the  expediency  of  i'nsti- 
txitiug  an  inquiry  into  the  system  and  constitution 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  any  changes  might  be  made 
having  for  this  object  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Society  by  iis  Council,  and  to  increase  the 
control  of  the  Superintending  Public  Department 
over  the  general  management.  A satisfactory 
settlement  of  such  matters  might,  it  appears  to 
my  Lords,  be  properly  made  a condition  of  the 
continuance  of  the  public  aid  now  given  to  the 
institution,  and  would  seem  to  be  called  for  bv 
the  statement  of  Captain  Donnelly  as  to  the  want 
of  power  In  the  Council  as  the  administrative 
body  of  the  Society. 


Copy  of  Treasury  Minute,  dated  July  1862. 


r My  Lords  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
several  questions  relating  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
.Society,  which  were  brought  under  the  notice  of 
this  Board  by  the  letter  of  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  of  26tli 
February  last.  My  Lords,  by  their  Minute  of 
May,  and  with  reference  to  the  Report  made  by 
Captain  Donnelly,  dated  11th  December  1861, 
transmitted  in  Mr.  Lowe’s  letter  of  26th  February, 
expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  expediency  of 
instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  system  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Society,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  any  changes  might  be  made,  having 
tor  their  object  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  by  its 
Council,  and  to  increase  the  control  of  the  Super- 
intending Public  Department  over  the  general 
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management;  adding  that  a satisfactory  settlement 
of  such  matters  might  he  properly  made  a condi- 
tion of  the  continuance  of  the  public  aid  now 
given  to  the  Institution,  and  would  even  be  called 
tor  by  the  statement  of  Captain  Donnelly  as  to 
the  want  of  power  in  the  Council  as  the  a'dminis- 
trative  body  of  the  Society.  As  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  is  a chartered  body,  and  as  several  of 
its  functions  (such  as  those  connected  with  the 
drawing  school,  botanic  garden,  &c.) involve  trusts 
created  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  as  conse- 
quently it  is  probable  that,  in  order  to  effect  the 
object  now  in  view,  an  alteration  in  the  charter 
of  the  Society,  and  possibly  also  alteration^  in  the 
Acts  of  ^Parliament  referred  to,  may  be  found 
necessary,  it  appears  to  my  Lords  desirable  that 
the  inquiry  should  be  intrusted  to  gentlemen 
^ 2 whose 
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-whose  position  and  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Society  and  of  its  working  will  facilitate  a 
'full  and  complete  investigation,  and  lead  to  the 
satisfactory  settlement  adverted  to  in  the  Mi- 
nute of  26th  February.  My  Lords,  therefore 
propose  that  the  following  gentlemen  be  requested 
to  undertake  the  inquiry  The  Right  Honour- 
able P.  Blackburne,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal ; Sir 
R.  Griffith,  Bart.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Works ; Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  k.C.b.  ; Captain 
Donnelly,  n.E.  In  considering  the  constitution  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  its  relations  with  the 
different  departments,  and  the  means  of  placing 
it  in  a more  satisfactory  position  as  regards  its 
museum  and  the  other  branches  stated  by  Lap- 
tain  Donnelly  to  be  incomplete,  it  would  be 
within  the  province  of  the  Commissioners  to  re- 
view the  arrangements  made  in  1854  as  regards 
the  administration  of  the  Votes  for  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry, as  set  forth  in  the  correspondence 
published  with  the  Estimates  of  1854-5.  In  the 
Estimates  for  the  present  year,  a sum  of  7,017  Z.  is 
taken  for  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  a sum  of 
5,0(52  Z.  16«.  for  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
(including  provincial  lectures),  making  together 
12,079  Z.  16  s.  for  objects  of  a cognate  character, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  same  department 
of  Government.  It  would  be  for  the  Commission 
to  consider  and  report  whether  the  public  advan- 
tages, which  form  the  object  of  these  two  institu- 
tions, might  not  be  more  effectually  attained  by 
a simplification  of'  arrangement,  and  whether,  at 
the  same  time,  a reduction  in  the  permanent  an- 
nual charge  might  not  be  effected,  while  the 
better  working  of  both  institutions  and  the  proper 
control  of  the  Superintending  Departments  of 
Government  might  likewise  he  more  effectually 
provided  for.  In  connection  with  these  two  in- 
stitutions, the  institution  and  working  of  the 
Committee  of  Lectures  might  be  usefully  inquired 


into  by  the  Commission.  There  are  two  other 
institutions  in  Dublin  connected  intimately  with 
the  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry : the  Rational 
Gallery,  now  in  progress  of  completion,  and  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  The  former  of  these 
institutions  has  been  built  on  the  premises  be- 
longing to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  liable  to  a 
rent  of  100  /.  a-year ; and  a question  has  been 
raised  as  to  redemption  of  this  rent  by  a grant,  in 
order  to  purchase  other  premises  contiguous  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  explained  in  Cap- 
tain Donnelly’s  Report.  Although  erected  en- 
tirely at  the  public  expense,  it  is  vested  in  trus- 
tees by  Act  of  Parliament.*  The  latter  is  supported 
to  a considerable  extent  by  an  annual  vote.  My 
Lords  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  the’ pro- 
posed redemption  of  the  rent  payable  by  the 
National  Gallery,  in  order  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  premises  proposed  to  be  purchased,  would  not 
be  a desirable  measure  ; but  they  think  this  oc- 
casion would  be  a fitting  one  for  inquiring  whe- 
ther these  two  institutions,  with  objects  in  close 
affinity  with  those  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  might  not, 
with  advantage  to  them  and  efficiency  and 
economy  to  the  public,  be  brought,  with  the  last- 
mentioned  institutions,  under  one  management 
and  control. 

Transmit  a copy  of  this  Minute  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, requesting  the  concurrence  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  appointment,  of  Captain  Donnelly, 
and  requesting  also  to  be  favoured  with  any  ob- 
servations the  Committee  of  Council  may  have  to 
make  with  reference  to  tlic  proposed  imjui.ry; 
and  stating,  further,  that  it  appears  to  my  Lords 
that  the  appointment  of  a Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mission will  be  unnecessary  if  Captain  Donnelly 
would  be  so  good  as  to  undertake  to  keep  the 
necessary  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 


' 17  & 18  Viet.  c.  99.  18  & 19  Viet.  c.  99. 


The  Right  Honourable  R.  Lowe  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


SiV}  21  August  1862. 

With  reference  to  the  Treasury  Letter  of  the 
30th  ultimo,  my  Lords  fully  concur  iu  the  ap- 
pointment of  Captain  Donnelly  to  serve  as  a 
Commissioner,  and  to  act  as  Secretary  to  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  . 

In  reply  to  the  request  to  he  favoured  with 
auy  observations,  my  Lords  suggest  that  particu- 
lar inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  working  of 
the  various  scientific  classes  attached  to  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  any 
sufficient  grounds  exist  for  subsidizing  the  Profes- 
sors, and  thus  making  such  classes  in  Dublin  an 
exception  to  all  others  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  general  sys- 
tem of  aiding  science  by  payments  on  results. 

•My  Lords  incline  to  the  opinion  that  such 
classes,  if  they  are  wanted,  should  be  supported 
by  fees  and  local  subscriptions. 

The  Professors  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Indus- 
try have  been  accustomed,  as  part  of  their  duty, 
to  make  scientific  investigations  for  ‘the  Irish 
Government  and  others.  It  would  seem  to  be 
better,  when  such  services  are  required,  to  remu- 


nerate them  by  piecework  rather  than  have  a 
special  salaried  officer.  . 

In  respect  of  the  scope  of  action  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  it  seems  desirable  that  some 
regulations  should  be  laid  down,  and  that  the 
Society  should  not  be  able  to  claim  the  absolute 
right  of  entering  upon  new  branches  of  work 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Government. 

The  funds  of  the  Society,  from  whatever 
sources  they  may  be  derived,  should  be  treated 
as  a whole,  and  the  specific  appropriation  of  them 
should  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Govem- 
ment.  . , 

Parliamentary  Votes  in  aid  of  Science  an 
Art  are  made  to  other  institutions  in  Dublin 
besides  those  named  in  the  Treasury  Minute. 

It  would  seem  to  be  worthy  of  inquiry  u i 
might  not  he  possible  to  pay  such  Votes  througi 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  thus  effect  an 
improved  superintendence  over  the  application  o 
them. 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  Robert  Lowe. 

The  Secretary, 

Her  Majesty’s  Treasury. 
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Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton  to  Captain  Donnelly. 


Sir.  Treasury  Chambers,  26  September  1862.  ApD  N(l  y 

I am  directed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  to  transmit  herewith,  for  * ' ' 

the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  copy  of  a letter 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  containing  observations  relative  to  the  subjects  to  be  investi- 
gated by  the  Commissioners;  and  I am  to  authorise  them  to  extend  their  inquiries,  as  suggested  by 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 


Captain  Donnelly, 

Science  and  Art  Department,  Kensington. 


I am,  &c. 

(signed)  G.  A.  Hamilton. 


Appendix,  No.  9. 


PAPER  banded  in  by  Captain  Donnelly,  27  June  1864. 


Department  op  Science  and  Art,  Marlborough  House,  January  1854. 


Memorandum  on  the  • Promotion  of  Science  and  Art  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Cole. 


1.  — It  appears  tome  that  whilst  Dublin,  as  the 
capital,  will  always  be  regarded  as  the  culminat- 
ing point  where  the  highest  kind  of  instruction 
in  science  and  art  w'ill  be  sought,  and  should  be 
afforded  in  Ireland,  the  arrangement  for  pro- 
moting industrial  instruction  in  Dublin  ought  not 
to  be  separated  from  the  promotion  of  such  edu- 
cation as  a national  system  throughout  the  whole 
of  Ireland.  I have  therefore  been  led  to  form 
my  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  I do  not  limit  their  application  to  Dublin 
only  as  a separate  locality. 

2.  The  arrangemants  for  national  education  in 
Ireland  are  so  well  organized  and  complete  in 
the  national  and  training  schools  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  and  in  the  Queen’s  Universities,  and 
appear  to  be  so  capable  of  being  easily  and  eco- 
nomically expanded,  with  the  view  of  compre- 
hending ample  instruction  in  science  and  art,  that 
I conceive  it  will  be  found  more  expedient  to 
connect  such  instruction  with  the  existing  insti- 
tutions, than  to  attempt  to  create  separate 
foundations.  Indeed,  elementary  scientific  in- 
struction on  many  subjects  is  already  given  in 
the  primary  schools,  and  agriculture  is  taught  and 
practised  in  the  normal  school  at  Glasneven, 
whilst  professorships  of  agriculture  and  engi- 
neering are  founded  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges; 
and,  moreover,  examinations  are  passed  in  those 
subjects  in  the  Queen’s  Universities.  The  prac- 
tice of  various  branches  of  industry  is  also 
actually  carried  on  in  the  schools  attached  to  the 
Poor-law  Union  workhouses. 

3.  In  addition,  although  not  connected,  at 
present,  with  this  system  of  national  education, 
there  are  four  grant  schools  of  designs  at  work, 
at- Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  and  one 
self-supporting  school  at  Waterford,  as  well  as. 

0.69. 


professorships  of  applied  science  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  Instead  of  encouraging  further 
disunited  action,  it  appeal's  to  me  that  the  proper 
course  will  be  to  bring  the  system  of  industrial 
education  into  a unity,  and  to  connect  it  with  the 
system  of  national  education. 

4.  I proceed  to  class  my  remarks  under,  1st, 
the  primary;  2d,  the  secondary;  and  3d,  the 
higher  course  of  instruction. 

5.  (1st).  — As  respects  primary  instruction. 
From  the  inquiries  I made  at  the  National  Board 
of  Education,  I have  reason  to  think  that  the  Board 
will  readily  enter  into  communication  with  the 
Department  in  order  to  encourage  science  and 
art.  I find  that  drawing  is  already  taught  at  the 
model  school  in  Marlborough-street,  Dublin,  and 
even  in  some  of  the  training  schools  of  the  Na- 
tional Board.  The  mode  of  instruction  adopted 
has  some  of  the  principal  features  of  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Department,  and  might  easily  be 
made  the  same.  The  National  Board  teaches 
practical  agriculture,  not  only  in  its  normal 
school  at  Glasneven,  but  in  several  agricultural 
schools  in  the  provinces,  and  might  easily  take 
up  other  branches  of  industrial  training,  if  desir- 
able. It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  exten- 
sion of  primary  industrial  instruction  throughout 
Ireland,  in  connection  with  existing  schools  and 
establishments,  only  depends  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Department  itself,  and  that  there  are 
no  difficulties  in  the  way. 

6.  (2d).  As  respect  secondary  instruction  and  in- 
struction for  artisans,  the  foundation  of  the  model 
schools  under  the  Education  Board  will  furnish 
I think,  exoellent  local  centres  for  this  instruction. 
Already  there  are  model  schools  at  Athy , Bally- 
mena, near  Belfast;  Ballyboro’,  near  Cavan; 
Clonmel,  Coleraine,  Dunnanway,  Galway,  N ewry, 
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App.  No  9.  and  Trim;  and  other  schools  are  in  prospect  at 

Belfast,  Cork,  Dublin  (a  railway  and  adult  school), 

Limerick,  and  Waterford  ; and  I apprehend  there 
would  be  every  willir  guess  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  Those  i-oon?s  of  the  model  schools 
which  are  not  used  in  the  evening,  would  seem  to 
, be  easily  applicable  for  the  purpose  of  special  in- 
struction in  science  and  art  for  adults. 

I would  recommend  that  future  schools  of 
art  and  science  to  be  established,  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  model  schools.  I believe  expe- 
riments may  be  shortly  made,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  at 
Clonmel  and  elsewhere.  These  schools  might 
also  be  the  local  centres  from  which  Art  instruc- 
tion might  be  afforded  to  the  numerous  lace  schools 
already  existing  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
largely  increasing.  Some  time  ago,  the  Board 
of  Trade  directed  the  head  master  of  the  Dublin 
School  of  Art  to  visit  the  Carrickmacross  School, 
as  the  centre  of  several  lace  schools,  and  granted 
200/.  for  the  purpose,  but  the  distance  being  about 
50  miles-,  prevented  the  arrangement,  from  being 
made  permanent.  The  Training  Schools,  how- 
ever, would  afford  means  of  giving  this  instruc- 
tion. As  a measure  of  economy,  as  ■well  as  effi- 
ciency, it  might  probably  be  found  expedient  to 
connect  even  the  existing  schools  of  art  with 
these  training  schools. 

7.  (3d.)  As  respects  the  highest  class  of  instruc- 
tion, the  colleges  atBelfast,  Cork,  and  Galway  seem 
to  present  admirable  facilities  in  respect  of  build- 
ings, apparatus,  &c.,  for  promoting  it.  Numerous 
professors  of  science  are  already  attached  to  them, 
and  probably  the  addition  of  professors  of  tech- 
nology, of  architecture  and  art  applied  to  in- 
dustry, which  the  existing  letters  patent  give  the 
power  of  creating,  would  accomplish  all  that  the 
Department  has  in  view.  It  appears  to  me  very 
desirable,  that  in  these  places  any  schools  of  art 
or  science  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
professors  of  the  college.  I apprehend  that  such 
relations  might  be  established  between  the 
colleges  and  Department  as  would  not  interfere 
with  existing  arrangements  and  responsibilities. 
In  the  colleges  the  collegiate  responsibility,  of 
course,  would  remain  intact,  whilst  the  Depart- 
ment would  simply  appoint . the  masters  of  the 
local  school  of  secondary  instruction,  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  professors  of  the  college,  and 
would  thus  secure  the  advantage  of  their  superin- 
tendence. 

8.  My  inquiries  lead  me  to  conclude  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulties  in  attending  the  exami- 
nation* and  honours  of  the  Queen’s  University 
already  applicable  to  agriculture  and  engineering, 
to  other  subjects  of  industrial  education. 

9.  By  such  a united  action  between  the  national 
schools,  the  training  schools,  the  colleges,  and  the 
Queen’s  Universities,  I feel  persuaded  a complete 
course  of  industrial  education  might  be  secured 
'to  the  whole  of  the  Irish  people ; probably  much 
more  perfect,  as  a system,  than  could  be  esta- 
blished in  England  or  Scotland. 

10.  But  still  a culminating  point  for  industrial 
education  would  be  necessary,  as  it  is  for  medicine, 
law,  &c.  Students  arenprepared  at  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  for  the  faculty  of  medicine,  but  they 
come  to  Dublin  to  complete  their  course  at  the 
hospitals,  &c.  And  so  should  the  student  of 
industrial  science  and  art.  In  Dublin  he  should 
be  able  to  find  the  highest  technical  instruc- 


tion, with  access  to  museums,  and  collections 
larger  and  more  complete  than  could  be  found  in 
the  provinces,  and  I therefore  think  that  a special 
college  for  applied  science  and  art  in  union  with 
the  existing  institutions  would  have  to  be  created 
in  Dublin.  There  sire  already  materials  for 
founding  such  an  institution  on  the  objects  of 
which  a large  expenditure  already  takes  place, 
but  the  action  is  dispersed  and  ill-defined. 

11.  (a). — There  is  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
and  which  is  also  the  central  office  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  with  its  professors  of  chemistry,  and 
its  collections  supported  by  public  funds  directly 
responsible  to  Government. 

_U. _ (f). — There  is  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
with  its  professors  of  chemistry,  natural  history5, 
&c.,  with  botanic  gardens,  partial  museums,  &c. 
supported  in  the  main  by  Parliamentary  funds’ 
but  arranged  by  a society  of  private  gentlemen 
under  a council  and  committee,  and  very  im 
perfectly  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
public  money,  which  has  averaged  for  many  years 
6,000  l.  a-year.  The  professors  are  elected  by 
the  society  at  large.  The  anomalous  position  of 
this  society  has  frequently  excited  the  attention 
of  Parliament,  and  of  the  Irish  Government, 
as  shown  by  the  report  of  a Committee  which  sat 
in  1836;  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  , and  a 
Commission  appointed  in  1842,  and  as  shown 
in  an  accompanying  paper  prepared  by  Major 
Larcom. 

13.  The  School  of  Art  attached  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  is  supported  by  a Parliamentary 
grant  of  500 1.  a-year,  whilst  about  the  same  sum 
is  allocated  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  from 
its  other  Parliamentary  grant.  The  head  master 
of  the  school  is  appointed  by  Government,  but 
the  other  masters  are  appointed  by  the  society. 
The  present  state  of  this  school  is  most  unsatis- 
factory, and  is  described  in  a report  by  Mr. 
Redgrave. 

14.  There  is  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
which  receives  300 1.  per  annum  from  Parliament, 
and  is,  apparently,  subject  to  no  Parliamentary 
responsibility. 

15.  There  is  a Normal  Lace  School  for 
supplying  teachers  to  provincial  schools  seeking 
public  aid.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  recom- 
mended that  it  should  receive  a grant  of  200 1. 
This  institution  is  certainly  doing  great  good; 
but  is  struggling  against  difficulties ; if  any  assis- 
tance is  afforded  to  it  by  Parliament,  it  would 
seem  that  the  school  should  form  part  of  a general 
plan. 

16.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the  Zoological  Society, 
a popular  institution,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
scientific  and  practical  uses  of  such  institutions,  is 
of  great  interest  to  the  working  people.  This 
society  complains  justly  that,  whilst  the  Botanic 
Gardens  are  supported  by  the  public  purse,  no 
assistance  is  given  in  promoting  the  study  of 
zoology. 

17.  It  appears  to  me  that,  if  public  money  is  to 
be  applied  in  support  of  these  several  institutions, 
all  of  which  have  a direct  bearing  upon  the  pro- 
motion of  science  and  art,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  re-organised  on  a sound  basis,  and 
connected  with  the  department,  and  be  adminis- 
tered, subject  to  proper  responsibility,  to  Parlia- 
ment. At  present,  the  relations  between  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  Royal  Dublin 

Society 
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Society  seem  very  anomalous,  and  public  money 
is  devoted  to  promoting  two  institutions,  in  some 
respect,  competing. 

18.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  it  is  undesirable 
to  have  two  centr.es  of  action  in  Dublin  supported 
by  public  funds,  ostensibly  promoting  the  same 
objects.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  elect 
one,  and  it  must  naturally  be  that  which  en- 
sures the  highest  amount  of  responsibility  to  Par- 
liament, and  is  capable  of  being  connected  with 
the  general  system  provided  by  the  National 
Board  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  Universities. 
As  a first  step,  it  appears  desirable  to  separate 
the  lines  of  action  between  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  This 
may  be  done,  I think,  without  difficulty  by  con- 
fiding the  promotion  of  direct  instruction  to  the 
proposed  college  and  the  administration  of  cer- 
tain public  exhibitions  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  The  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  would 
then  become  the  College  of  Science  and  Art  in 
Dublin,  having  charge  of  the  administration  of 
direct  instruction,  and  representing  the  depart- 
ment in  the  capital.  9 

19** The  extent,  organisation,  and  development 
of  this  central  college  will  have  to  be  examined 
hereafter.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  superintendence  of  it  would  necessarily  en- 
gage the  full  services  of  the  principal,  and  require 
his  constant  supervision. 

20.  I would  propose  that  no  public  funds  voted 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  be  applied  to 
those  branches  of  instruction  administered  in  the 
special  college.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  for 
public  advantage  that  public  grants  should  con- 
tinue to  be  voted  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in 
promoting  certain  objects  which  partake  of  the 
nature  of  public  exhibitions,  such  as  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  a Zoological  Museum,  a Gallery  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  an  Agricultural  Museum.  Arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  extending  these  depart- 
ments, and  placing  the  administration  of  them  on 
a sound  and  responsible  basis  in  connection  with 
the  Department,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  should 
be  made  conducive  to  the  objects  of  the  special 
college  and  the  interests  of  all  Ireland. 

Note.  — Would  not  the  geological  and 
perhaps  the  (a)  , and  perhaps  the 

natural  history,  and  perhaps  the  statistical 
societies,  be  also  affiliated  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  ? That  society  has  already 
sections  devoted  to  those  subjects,  and  the 
societies  in  question  are  so  far  analogous 
that  they  are  governed* by  councils;  they 
none  of  them  receive  grants  at  present ; the 


Dublin  society  would  thus  become  a general 
institution,  a (b)  to  the  instructional 
establishments ; and  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  affiliating  to  it  future  societies  of 
the  same  class  if  such  should  arise.  Some 
change  in  its  government  might  possibly  be 
ventured  upon,  as  a Board  of  visitors, 
perhaps. 


21.  In  carrying  out  the  arrangements  pro- 
posed, probably  some  officers  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
society  could  be  dispensed  with;  some  of  these 
have  been  for  a long  while  attached  to  the  insti- 
tution, and  would  perhaps  be  considered  eligible 
for  compensation.  ° 


22.  II  i 


— public  lunds  continue  to  be  voted  in 
support  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  then  the  zoolo- 
gical and  other,  as  before  adverted  to,  societies, 
i submit,  should  have  some  assistance  from  Par- 
h ament,  on  condition  of  its  collections  being  made 
useful  for  the  objects  of  the  college. 

23.  The  School  of  Art  and  the  Normal  Lace 
School  should  be  attached  to  the  college,  and 
subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  director. 


24.  The  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  would  be 
attached  to  the  Central  College,  and  become  a 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  applied  to  industry. 

25.  The  extent  to  which  public  money  should 
be  voted  in  support  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  and 
Zoological  Gardens  could  probably  be  best  deter- 
mined after  a scientific  report  had  been  made  on 
their  present  condition  and  wants ; and  perhaps 
Sir  William  Hooker  and  Professor  E.  Forbes,  as 
Government  officers,  would  make  such  reports. 

26.  The  examinations  and  degrees  of  ' the 
Queen’s  University  would,  I apprehend,  be 
applied  to  the  students  of  the  proposed  Central 
College,  or  the  certificate  of  the  Central  College 
be  required  by  the  Senate  before  conferring  de- 
grees or  granting  diplomas. 


27.  By  these  means,  on  the  one  hand,  very 
ample  provision  would  be  made  for  supplying  in- 
dustrial instruction  throughout  all  Ireland ; and 
on  the  other,  without  interfering  with  the  con- 
stitution of  an  old-established  society,  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  would  be  relieved  of  the  duties  of 
affording  instruction,  whilst  its  influence  would 
be  greatly  extended  by  the  increased  importance 
which  would  be  given  to  its  public  exhibitions  of 
botany,  horticulture,  agriculture,  zoology,  and 
the  fine  arts. 

28.  If  these  principles  and  the  course  of  action 
be  approved,  I shall  be  prepared  to  submit  the 
details  by  which  I conceive  they  may  be  carried 
into  effect. 


0.69. 


Z Z 3 


App.  No  y, 

(b).  Illegible. 


(a).  Illegible 
in  the  original. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  M'Evoy,  28  April  1864. 


Selection  from  the  Names  of  Signers  of  the  Petition  against  the  Abolition  of  the  Irish 
Industrial  Museum,  and  for  a Parliamentary  Inquiry  into  all  the  subsidized  Institutions 
of  Dublin. 


Provincial  Towns. 


Ballymoney  (County  Antrim),  Town  Commissioners  of, 
per  David  Wilson,  esq.,  chairman. 

Dundalk,  Local  Petition  from,  per  Nicholas  Carolan,  esq., 
merchant. 

Limerick  Athena?um,  per  C.  Dawson,  esq.,  secretary. 

Maryboro’  (Queen’s  County),  Town  Commissioners  of, 
per  John  Jacob,  esq.,  m.d.,  chairman. 

Tralee,  Local  Petition  from,  per  John  S.  Walsh,  esq. 

Waterford  Mechanics’  Institute,  per  J.  Power,  esq.,  lion, 
secretary. 

Tiathkeale  (County  Limerick),  Town  Commissioners  of, 
per  Stephen  Case}',  esq.,  town  clerk. 

Drogheda,  Local  Petition  from,  signed  by  Mayor  and  other 
. inhabitants. 


Glifovd  (County  Down),  Town  Commissioners  of,  per 
Henry  H.  Blunter,  esq.,  town  clerk. 

Omagh  (Board  of  Guardians),  per  James  Young,  esq. 

Cork,— Petition  numerously  signed  by  leading  merchants 
and  others  of  high  position,  forwarded  by  Wm.  Dowden, 
esq.,  to  J.  F.  Maguire,  esq.,  it.r.,  for  presentation. 

Clonmel, — Local  Petition  promoted  by  the  Clonmel 
Mechanics’  Institute,  P.  Purcell,  esq.,  secretary. 

Ballyshannon,  County  Donegal, — Petition  from  Town 
Commissioners  of,  per  Mathew  Mulhem,  esq.,  chairman. 

Croom  "(County  Limerick),  Local  Petition,  promoted  by 
T.  Wade,  esq.,  Croom. 

Bandon,  Local  Petition  from,  promoted  by  John  Conolly, 
esq.,  Cork-road,  Bandon. 


The  Press  of  Dublin  and  the  Provinces. 


in  which  an  article  in  favour  of  the  abolition  has  appeared 
and  that  one  has  been  followed  by  anonymous  letters  against 
the  project. 


Articles  against  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Museum  have 
appeared  in  the  Dublin  newspapers  in  the  following  order : — 
The  Morning  News  (Roman  Catholic  and  Liberal),  The 
Medical  Press  (Non-political),  Evening  Post  (Roman 
Catholic  and  Liberal),  The  Builder  (Non-political), 
Freeman's  Journal  (Roman  Catholic  and  Liberal),  Irish- 
man (Liberal),  Irish  Times  (Protestant),  The  Nation 
(Roman  Catholic  and  Liberal),  and  Saunders’  (Non- 
political),  has  favoured  the  views  of  the  committee  by 
inserting  several  letters  from  the  honorary  secretary  and 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

The  Dublin  Evening  Mail  (Protestant  and  Conservative) 
has  not  pronounced  either  way ; * The  Daily  Express 
(Protestant  and  Conservative)  is  the  only  Dublin  journal 


The  provincial  press,  so  far  as  heard  from,  are  no  les3 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  report  of  the  late  commission. 
Articles  against  it  have  appeared  in  the  Cork  Examiner 
(Roman  Catholic  and  Liberal),  Connaught  Patriot  (Roman 
Catholic),  Drogheda  Argus  (Roman  Catholic  and  Liberal), 
Cork  Reporter  (Roman  Catholic  and  Liberal),  Galway 
American  (Liberal  and.  Industrial),  and  The  Galway 
Vindicator  (Roman  Catholic  and  Liberal)  has  reprinted 
papers  issued  by  the  committee  ; while  not  one  provincial 
paper  we  know  of  lias  supported  the  abolition  project. 


• Mr.  W.  G.  Crory,  a contributor  to  the  Mail,  has  signed  the  petition. 
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Appendix,  No.  11. 


P APERS  handed  in  by  F.  J.  Sidney,  LL.D.,  12  May  1864. 


Committee  of  Council  on  Education. — Science  and  Art  Department. 


App.  No.  li- 


C'OMMITTEE  OF  LeCT ORES— IRELAND. 


The  Right  Hon.  Maziere  Brady,  M.R.I.A. 

The  "Chief  Secretary,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Under 
Secretary. 

Sir  Richard  Griffith,  Bart.,  ll.d.,  p.R.s.,  m.r.i.a! 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  e.r.s.,  m.r.i.a. 

The  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  v.p.r.d.s.,  m.r.i.a. 


The  Right  Hon.  Francis  Blackburne,  ll.d., 
v.p.r.d.s.,  m.r.i.a.,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal. 
Rev.  Humphrey  Lloyd,  d.d.,  v.p.t.c.d.,  f.r.s., 

V.P.R.D.S.,  M.R.I.A. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Galbraith,  f.t.c.d.,  m.r.i.a. 

Frederick  J.  Sidney,  ll.d.,  m.r.i.a., 

Secretary. 


Regujuitioss  to  be  observed  in  Applications  for  the  delivery  of  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Science  in 
Provincial  Towns  in  Ireland. 


The  committee  appointed  for  administering  the 
Parliamentary  Grant  for  lectures  in  provincial 
towns  in  Ireland,  will  receive  and  consider  appli- 
cations from  local  bodies  or  institutions,  for  the 
delivery  of  such  courses,  under  the  following  regu- 
lations : — 

1.  All  applications  to  he  sent  in  to  the  com- 
mittee on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  March  in  each 
year. 

2.  It  is  desirable  that  the  provincial  lectures 
should  be  delivered,  as  far  as  possible,  between  the 
months  of  May  and  November. 

3.  The  application  is  to  specify,  in  a printed 
form  which  will  be  supplied  by  the  Secret  ary,  the 
subject  or  subjects  of  the  proposed  course  ot  lec- 
tures, the  estimated  number  of  persons  expected 
to  attend,  the  place  where,  and  the  time  at  or 
about  which,  it  is  desired  that  the  lectures  should 
be  given. 

4.  In  order  to  manifest  the  interest  taken  by 
the  locality  in  the  proposed  course,  a local  sub- 
scription of  10/.  is  required,  which  must  be  depo- 
sited with  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  before 
the* delivery  of  the  course  is  authorised. 

5.  The  amount  and  appropriation  of  the  fees  to 
be  received  for  attendance  on  the  lectures  shall  be 
decided  by  the  local  committee. 

6.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  free  admissioo  of 
the  pupils  of  national  schools,  and  of  the  working 
classes,  arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  local 
committee  for  a certain  number  of  free  admissions 
to  each  course  of  lectures. 

0.69. 


7.  The  local  committee  will  be  required  to  take 
all  necessary  steps,  by  advertisements  in  the  pub- 
lic newspapers  and  otherwise,  for  giving  due  pub- 
licity to  the  intended  course.  All  expenses  of 
local  arrangements  and  advertisements  are  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  local  committee- 

8.  Every  syllabus  and  other  public  announce- 
ment relating  to  the  lectures  to  be  beaded,  “Science 
and  Art  Department,  Committee  of  Lectures, 
Dublin  Castle.” 

9.  All  appaiatus  and  diagrams  which  may  be 
requisite,  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  lecturer.  The 
committee  will  deem  it  right  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  apparatus  and  means  of  illustration 
provided  for  the  course  previous  to  authorising  its 
delivery. 

10.  Every  course  of  provincial  lectures  shall 
consist  of  at  least  nine  lectures,  and  shall  extend 
over  a period  of  three  weeks,  each  lecture  being  of 
not  less  than  one  hour’s  duration. 

11.  After  each  course  of  lectures  an  examination 
will  be  held,  and  prizes  in  books  will  be  awarded 
to  all  candidates  whose  answering  may  merit  the 
distinction. 

12.  The  main  object  of  the  provincial  lectures 
being  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  useful 
elementary  knowledge  in  science  to  those  who  have 
no  other  means  of  obtaining  it,  and  the  results  of 
theexamination  affording  the  only  test  of  the  success 
of  the  course  in  this  respect, it  is  expected  thatevery 
effort  will  be  made  by  the  local  committee  to  form 
a select  class  of  students,  who  will  bond  fide  pre- 

z z 4 Pare 
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pare  ihemselves  for  tlie  examination  by  diligent 
attendance  at  the  lectures,  and  by  procuring  and 
studying  the  text  books,  recommended  by  the  lec- 
turers. 

13.  On  the  completion  of  each  course  of  lec- 
tures a lull  report,  according  to  a printed  form, 
which  will  be  supplied  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
sent  to  the  committee  by  the  body  from  whom  the 
application  came,  stating  the  number  of  lectures 
delivered,  the  number  of  persons  attending  each 
lecture  (of  which  an  accurate  register  must  be 
kept),  a list  of  the  donations  received  in  aid,  and 
the  amount  received  for  admission  fees,  the  num- 
her  of  free  admissions,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion likely  to  be  useful. 

14.  A report  will  also  be  required  from  the 
lecturer  on  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  contain- 
ing such  information  on  the  foregoing  points  as 
he  may  be  able  to  give,  and  also  informing  the 
committee  as  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  locality 
for  lectures. 

15.  The  committee  reserve  to  themselves  ex- 
clusively the  nomination  of  the  lecturer,  and  will 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  sanction  any  pre- 
vious engagement  with  a lecturer. 

• Lecturers. 

William  H.  Baily,  f.g.s.,  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland. 

John  Barker,  a.b.,  m.d.,  m.r.i.a.,  Curator  of 
Museum  of  College  of  Surgeons. 

William  Barker,  m.d.,  m.r.i.a.,  Professor  of  Phy- 
sical Science  in  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art 

John  Blytb,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Queen’s 
College,  Cork. 

Charles  A.  Cameron,  m.d.,  ph.d.,  m.r.i.a.,  Pro- 
ftssor  of  Chemistry,  and  Public  Analyst  to  the 
City  of  Dublin. 

Edward  S.  Clarke,  m.d.,  m.r.i.a.,  Lecturer  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology, 
to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.0 
Edward  Divers,  m.d.,  f.c.s.,  Professor-  of  Materia 
Medica,  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham. 

Edmund  William  Davy,  a.b.,  m.b.,°m  r.i.a.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Agricultural  Chemistry  to  the  Roval 
Dublin  Society. 

John  England,  a.b.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

Joseph  Reay  Greene,  a.b.,  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

•Robert  Darkness,  f.r.s.e.,  f.g.s.,  Professor  of 
Geol-  gy  and  Mineralogy,  Queen’s  College, 
Cork.  ° 

"William  H.  Harvey,  m.d.,  m.r.i.a.,  Professor  of 
Butany  to  Trinity  College,  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art. 

John  F.  Hedges,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
Queen  s College,  Belfast. 

J.  Beete  Jukes,  m.a.,  f.r.s.,  m.r.i.a.,  Professor  of 


Geology  in  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
and  Local  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland.  J 

Henry  Lawson,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Physiology 
Queen’s  College,  Birmingham,  and  Lecturer  m 
Zoology. 

William  King,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology,  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

Alexander  G.  Melville,  m.d.,  m.r.i.a.,  Professor  of 
Natural  History,  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 
Edmund  Murphy,  a.b.,  t.c.d..  Pr  ofessor  of  Agri- 
culture, Queen’s  College,  Coik. 

William  Lover,  m.d.,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. 

Thomas  H.  Rowney,  ph.d.,  f.c.s.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

Robert  H.  Scott,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a.,  Secretary  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  and  Lecturer  in 
Mineralogy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
George  F.  Shaw,  ll.d.,  f.t.c.d. 

Thomas  Skilling,  lisq.,  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

William  Edward  Steele,  m.d.,  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 

John  Stevelly,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

W.  K.  Sullivan,  ph.d.,  m.r.i.a.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Department  of  Science  and 
• Art. 

Wyville  Thompson,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy,  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
Edward  Percival  Wright,  m.b.,  m.r.i.a.,  Lecturer 
in  Zoology,  and  Director  of  the  Museum  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

16.  All  communications  are  to  be  addressed  to 
“ The  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Lectures, 
Chief  Secretary’s  Office,  Dublin  Castle.” 

. Subjects  for  Lectures. 

Natural  History  : 

1.  Geology  (Physical). 

,,  (Palaeontological). 

2.  Physical  Geography. 

3.  Botany  (Introductory  and  Systematic). 

„ (Agricultural). 

4.  Zoology. 

Chemistry  : 

1-  Systematic  and  Experimental. 

2.  Applied  to  Agriculture. 

3-  „ Arts  and  Manufactures. 

Natural  Philosophy  : 

1.  Mechanics. 

2.  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. 

3.  Optics  and  Acoustics. 

4.  Heat  and  the  Steam  Engine. 

5.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

6.  Astronomy. 
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Committee  of  Council  on  Education. — Science  and  Art  Department. 


Committee  of  Lectures — Ireland. 

Queries  to  be  answered  by  Applicants  for  Lectures  in  Provincial  Towns,  and  returned  as  soon 
as  possible. 


No  engagement  or  negociation  with  a Lecturer,  on  the  part  of  Applicants,  will  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Committee. 


1.  Name  of  town  for  which  application  is  made,  and  the! 

computed  number  of  its  inhabitants?  -j 

2.  State  by  what  institution  or  committee  the  application) 

is  made  - --  --  --  -j 

3 In  order  to  give  the  Committee  an  alternative  in  case  of' 
need,  please  to  state  upon  which  two  or  more  of  the 
following  courses  of  Practical  Science  are  Lectures 
most  desired,  placing  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  preferred  _______ 

Natural  History : 

1.  Geology  (Physical)  - 

2.  „ (Palaeontological)  - 

3.  Physical  Geography  - 

4.  Botany  (Introductory  and  Systematic) 

5.  ,,  (Agricultural)  - 

6.  Zoology  - - - - 

Chemistry : 

Systematic  and  Experimental  - 

2.  Applied  to  Agriculture  - 

3.  „ Arts  and  Manufactures 

Natural  Philosophy: 

1.  Mechanics  ------ 

* 2.  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics  - - - 

,3.  Optics  and  Acoustics-  - 

4.  Heat  and  the  Steam  Engine  - 

5.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  - 

p.  Astronomy  - - - - - - j 

4.  Estimated  number  of  persons  expected  to  attend  - 

6.  In  what  building  is  the  Course  to  be  delivered  ? - 

6.  At  what  time  is  it  desired  that  the  Court e should  be  ) 

delivered  - - m J 

7.  What  charges  are  intended  to  be  made  for  admission,  ) 

and  what  arrangements,  if  any,  for  free  admission  ? - J 

8.  Is  it  intended  to  form  Classes  for  Instruction  in  the  T 

subject  of  the  proposed  Course,  and  have  any  steps  • 

been  as  yet  taken  in  reference  thereto ? - - -J 

9.  Give  the  name  and  address  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Local  ) 

Committee  or  Institution  - - - " 


0.69. 
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General 
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General  Observations. 


We,  the  undersigned,  request  the  Committee  of  Lectures  will  appoint  a Lecturer  to  deliver  one  of  the 
Courses  above-mentioned,  and  at  the  period  stated,  or  as  nearly  thereto  as  may  Lie  practicable  and 
convenient;  and  we  engage  to  lodge  forthwith  the  sum  of  10 1.  to  the  credit  of  the  Committee,  as 
directed  in  the  Regulations. 

Dated  this  day  of  186  . 


Signatures  of  Applicants.  - - / 


Secretary. 


To  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Lectures, 
Chief  Secretary’s  Office,  Dublin  Castle. 


Department  of  Science  and  Art. — Committee  of  Lectures — Dublin  Castle. 


REPORT  of  the  Committee  of  Lectures  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
on  Education  for  the  Year  1860. 


The  committee  have  to  report  that  the  usual 
courses  of  lectures  have  been  given  by  the  profes- 
sors of  the  Department  in  the  theatres  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  and  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
(Appendix  I).  Ten  courses  of  lectures  have  also 
been  given  in  provincial  towns,  followed,  as  usual, 
by  examinations,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given 
fully  in  Appendix  II. 

The  committee  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  establishment  of  local  schools,  under  the  regu- 
lations set  forth  in  the  Science  Directory,  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  but  have  as  yet 
failed  to  find  any  resident  local  teachers  to  under- 
take the  work.  They  have,  however,  in  the  mean- 
time, in  order  to  carry  out  this  object  as  far  as 
possible,  employed  a qualified  teacher  in  chemistry, 
whom  they  have  sent  to  three  towns  in  succession 
(Limerick,  Clonmel,  and  Cork),  leaving  him  for  a 
period  of  upwards  of  three  months  in  each,  in 
order  to  prepare  a class  for  the  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  department.  The  attendance  at  Lime- 
rick was  small,  which  is  partly  attributable  to  the 
period  of  the  year  at  which  the  course  was  given. 
That  at  Clonmel  was  considerable,  and  an  exami- 
nation has  been  held  there  by  the  department. 


which  has  exhibited  highly  satisfactory  results; 
out  of  39  candidates,  35  passed ; 20  of  them  too(t 
Queen’s  prizes,  seven,  first  grade,  seven,  second, 
and  six,  third.  The  course  at  Cork  is*  at  present 
in  progress. 

The  committee  have  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  establishing  schools  of  this  natu|p.  Besides 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  qualified  teachers,  they 
find  that  local  committees  and  institutes,  which, 
in  this  country,  have  generally  but  a struggling 
existence,  are  unwilling  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility and  incur  the  expense  of  providing  suitable 
rooms  and  other  essentials  for  keeping  the  schools 
open  for  a lengthened  period.  The  receipts  are 
very  moderate,  the  fees  being  necessarily  low,  and 
the  average  number  of  pupils  who  will  work  con- 
tinuously and  steadily  being  small.  A serious  ob- 
jection to  the  present  arrangement  arises  from  the 
long  interval  which  must  elapse  between  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  teacher  in  the  first,  and,  even  m 
the  second,  of  the  three  towns,  and  the  annual  May 
examination,  it  being  nearly  impossible,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  teacher,  to  keep  up  the  stimulus,  and 
induce  the  students  to  read  on  for  an  object  so  re- 
mote. This  objection,  the  committee  hope, 


* 
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some  degree,  to  meet  during  the  present  year,  by 
sending  the  teacher  to  only  two  towns,  and  leav- 
ing him  lor  a longer  period  in  each.  They  expect 
to  be  enabled  to  do  this,  as  they  have  secured 
the  services  of  a ■ second  teacher.  The  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  establishing  schools  is  also  much 
enhanced  by  the  regulations  of  the  department, 
which  though,  perhaps,  very  suitable  to  England, 
seem  scarcely  adapted  to  the  present  social  condi- 
tion and  state  of  education  in  this  country.  Ele- 
mentary education  has  not  yet  advanced  suffi- 
ciently among  the  humbler  classes  to  spread  among 
them  either  the  desire  or  the  ability  to  study  such 
subjects  as  come  within  the  action  of  the  depart- 
ment. This  country  being  chiefly  agricultural,  and 
manufactures  being  as  yet  but  slightly  developed, 
that  large  class,  known  in  England  as  operatives 
and  artisans,  and  to  whom  the  department  chiefly 
addresses  itself,  may  be  said  to  have  but  a limited 
existence  here.  Accordingly,  the  rule  which  limits 
the  benefits  of  the  science  minutes,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  teacher’s  remuneration  is  concerned,  to 
operatives  and  their  children,  virtually  excludes 
most  of  those  whose  previous  general  education 
would  qualify  them  to  derive  benefit  from  instruc- 
tion in  scientific  subjects.  Among  those  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  instruction  given  under 
the  directions  of  the  Committee,  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  consists  of  children  of  country  shop- 
keepers, farmers,  and  other  persons  of  small  means, 
who,  while  their  whole  annual  income  in  many  in- 
stances, probably  does  not  exceed  that  of  a well- 
paid  English  operative,  and  while  they  must  either 
obtain  instruction  of  this  nature  lor  their  children, 
through  the  machinery  brought  home  to  their 
doors  by  this  Committee,  or  be  wholly  debarred 
from  it,  are  yet  unwilling  to  rank  themselves  as 
operatives  or  artisans,  even  if  they  could  be 
brought  within  the  meaning  of  these  terms  as  de- 
fined by  the  department. 

Short  courses  of  public  lectures,  followed,  after 
an  interval,  by  an  examination,  as  carried  on  by 
this  Committee  during  the  last  few  years,  appear 
to  be  well  suited  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  and  calculated  to  draw  public  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  likely  gradually  to  open  the 
way  to  the  introduction  of  a system  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the  department  The 
answering  at  the  examinations  has  shown  that,  in* 
many  instances,  a considerable  amount  of  con- 
tinuous attention  and  study  lias  been  given  by  the 
students  to  the  several  subjects ; but  the  indirect 
results  which  have  followed,  and  which  cannot  be 
measured  by  statistical  returns,  appear  to  be  not 
the  least  important  of  their  effects.  These  courses 
(which  have  long  been  an  institution  in  this  coun- 
try) have  been  the  means  of  largely  increasing  the 
usefulness  of  local  literary  and  scientific  institutions, 
and  mechanics’  institutes,  perhaps  even  of  keeping 
them  in  existence.  They  have  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  these  useful  institutions  in  places 
where  they  previously  did  not  exist,  as,  for  in- 
stance, at  Portlaw  (see  Report  in  Appendix  III). 
That  a public  want  is  met  by  these  lectures,  is 
evidenced  by  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  mani- 
fested in  the  large  body  of  reports  inserted  in 
Appendix  III.,  and  which  were  sent  in  answer  to 
a circular  from  this  Committee,  addressed  to  the 
different  local  institutions,  requesting  their  opinion 
as  to  the  utility  or  otherwise  of  these  lectures 
founded  on  the  experience  of  pasi  years.  From 
^e.  .-Report  of  Sir  John  Young,  president  of  the 
Bailieborough  Literary  Society,  and  late  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  a gentleman  intimately  ac- 
0.69. 

■ 


quainted  with  the  social  circumstances  and  wants  of  App  No 
this  country,  they  extract  the  following  passage 

“I  may  safely  affirm,  that  the  discontinuance 
of  these  lectures  would  deprive  a rising  and  in- 
telligent class  of  people  of  sound  elemeutary  in- 
struction in  various  branches,  to  which  it  is  most 
desirable,  in  every  point  of  view,  they  should  have 
access,  but  to  which  their  chance  of  access  is 
small  indeed,  except  through  the  door  opened  to 
them  by  your  Committee.” 

The  mere  sending  out  of  this  circular  seems  to 
have  raised  an  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  many 
that  an  idea  was  entertained  of  stopping  the  lec- 
tures, which  seems  to  have  amounted,  in  their 
view,  to  a grievance,  and  evoked  a strong  amount 
of  feeilng,  of  which  abundant  illustrations  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  already  referred  to  in  Appen- 
dix III. 

On  the  whole,  the  Committee  consider  that  the 
combination  of  the  two  methods,  as  now  carried 
on,  viz.,  short  public  courses  delivered  by  eminent 
men  of  science,  followed,  after  an  interval,  by  an 
examination  set  by  a competent  examiner,  and 
class  or  school  instruction  for  a longer  period,  by 
teachers  sufficiently  qualified  for  this  purpose,  is 
perhaps  the  besi  arrangement  which  present  cir- 
cumstances will  admit  of,  and  the  most  advan- 
tageous mode  of  applying  the  limited  funds  at 
their  command.  They  are  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  finding  that  it  is  exactly  the  course 
recommended  in  a series  of  resolutions,  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  concurred  in  by  the  Council  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in 
the  year  1857,  on  the  question  as  to  whether  any 
steps  could  be  adopted  by  Government  or  Parlia- 
ment, calculated  to  promote  the  cause  of  science 
in  this  country.  From  these  resolutions,  to  which 
their  attention  has  been  called  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Lloyd,  late  president  of  the  British  Association, 
and  a Member  of  this  Committee,  they  extract  the 
following  passage : — 

“ The  president  and  council  (of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety) recommend  that  the  establishment  of  classes 
in  metropolitan  and  provincial  schools,  where 
those  who  have  not  the  means  or  opportunity  of 
studying  at  the  universities  maybe  taught- the 
elements  of  physical  science,  on  a systematic 
plan,  be  promoted  by  grants  from  Government,  in 
aid  of  such  funds  as  may  be  locally  contributed 
for  that  purpose.  That  the  formatiou  of  provin- 
cial museums  and  libraries  be  encouraged  in  like 
manner,  and  that,  provincial  lectures,  accompanied 
by  examinations,  be  established  in  Great  Britain, 
in  towns  which  request  this  assistance  and  engage 
to  provide  a part  of  the  expense;  such  lectures  to 
be  in  aid  of  the  schools  above  mentioned.  So 
that,  by  means  of  the  two  combined,  a sound 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  applications  of 
science  may  be  systematically  taught.” 

It  is  a gratification  to  the  Committee  to  find 
that  the  Course  they  are  billowing  agrees  so  closely 
with  that  recommended  by  these  Teamed  bodies, 
perhaps  the  highest  authorities  in  the  kingdom  on 
such  a subject. 

The  Committee  have  entered  thus  fully  into  this 
subject,  as  they  apprehend  that  the  department  is 
not  fully  aware  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  these 
public  courses  of  lectures,  and  would  rather  see 
them  wholly  replaced  by  school  or  class  instruc- 
tion; and  they  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
any  attempt  to  force  on  such  a change  too  sud- 
denly would  not  be  judicious,  being  not  unlikely 
to  be  attended  wilh  failure,  and  perhaps  leading 
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App.  No.  11.  to  a virtual  exclusion  of  this  portion  of  the  king- 
dom  from  the  benefits  of  the  action  of  the  de- 
partment ; while,  at  the  same  time,  they  cordially 
concur  in  the  desirableness  of  gradually  introduc- 
ing a more  systematic  plan  of  instruction,  accord- 


ing as  the  spread  of  education  among  the  humbler 
classes,  and  perhaps  the  increase  of  manufacturing 
energy  may  prepare  the  way  for  it. 

Mazicre  Brady,  C., 

Dublin,  14  January  1861.  Chairman. 


APPENDIX. 


Appendix  I. 


Courses  of  Public  Lectures  appointed  by  the.  Committee  to  be  delivered  in  the  Theatres  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  and  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  during  the  Session  of  1860-61. 


1.  Twelve  Lectures  on  Zoology,  by  Professor 
Kinahan,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  commencing  2d  October  1860,  at  4 
o’clock. 

2.  Twelve  Lectures  on  Zoology,  by  Professor 
Kinahan,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  commencing  18th  October  1860,  at  8 
o’clock. 

y.  Twelve  Lectures  on  Physics,  by  Professor 
Barker,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  commencing  22d  October  1860,  at  4 
o’clock. 

4.  Twelve  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  by  Professor 
Sullivan,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  commencing  12th  November  I860,  at  4 
o’clock. 

5.  Twelve  Lectures  on  Physical  Geography,  by 
Professor  Jukes,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  commencing  15th  November 
1860,  at  8 o’clock. 

6.  Twelve  Lectures  on  Geology,  by  Professor 
Jukes,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 


ciety, commencing  3d  December  1860,  at  4 
o’clock. 

7.  Twelve  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  by  Professor 
Sullivan,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  commencing  3d  December  I860,  at  8 
o’clock. 

8.  Twenty  Lectures  on  Physics,  by  Professor 
Barker,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  commencing  7th  January  1861,  at  8 
o’clock. 

9.  Six  Lectures  on  Economic  Botany,  by  Pro- 
fessor Harvey,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  commencing  6th  May  1861,  at  8 
o’clock. 

10.  Ten  Lectures  on  Botany,  by  Professor 
Harvey,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  commencing  14th  May  1861,  at  4 
o’clock. 

11.  Ten  Lectures  on  Botany,  by  Professor 
Harvey,  to  be  delivered  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Glasnevin,  at  such  time  as  may  be  arranged  by 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 


Appendix  II. — Provincial  Lectures  and  Examinations. 


No. 

Place. 

Lecturer. 

Subject. 

Time 

of 

Lectures. 

Attendance.! 
. 1 

Day 

of  Examin- 

No.  of 
Can- 
didates. 

No.  of  Prizes 
Awarded. 

. 

Carrickfergus  - 

Robt.  H.  Scott,  m.  a. 

Chemistry 

May  and 

1GG 

27  June  - 

17 

10 

2 

Dromore 

Prof.  W.  Thomson  - 

Physical  Geology 

June  - 

270 

30  July  - 

2G 

G 

3 

Sligo  - 

Prof.  Sullivan  - 

Chemistry 

July  - 

SO 

27  Ang.  - 

8 

2 

4 

Strokestown  - 

Prof.  Davy 

Chemistry 

July  - 

82 

6 Sept.  - 

10 

5 

5 

Waterford  - 

Dr.  Lover 

Electricity  and  ' 
Magnetism. 

July  and 

38G 

14  Sept.  - 

10 

9 

6 

Kinsale 

Dr.  Shaw 

Astronomy 

August  - 

90 

18  Sept.- 

18 

3 

T 1 

Portlaw 

Prof.  Melville  - 

Geology  - 

August  - 

48 

20  and  21 
Sept. 
25  Sept.- 

18 

6 

8 

Balieborough  - 

Prof.  Harkuess 

Geology  - 

August  - 

110  ' 

23 

8 

9 

Lisburn 

Prof.  Wm.  Barker  - 

Heat,  and  the 
Steam  Engine. 

September 

110 

31  Oct.  - 

30 

9 

10 

Londonderry  - 

Prof.  John  Barker  - 

Heat,  and  the 
Steam  Engine. 

October  - 

123 

12  Nov.  - 

19 

4 

11 

Limerick 

Mr.  John  Dowling  - 

Chemistry 

May,  June, 
and  July. 

11 

10  Aug.  - 

2 

12 

; Clonmel 

j 

Mr.  John  Dowling  - 

Chemistry 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November. 

Day,  11 
Evg.,  39 

6 Dec.  - 

39 

J, 

7,  1st  grade. 
7. 2d  ., 

0, 3d  „ 

Medals  Awards®. 


James  Taylor. 
Francis  Eardley. 


John  M'Greevy. 
Michael  Mulhern. 

William  Sharpe. 
J.  J.  Laffan. 

J.  Budd. 

A.  Peete. 

John  Murroy. 


Thomas  Hall. 

St.  John  Herd. 
Eccles  Rice  Coates. 


Michael  Malone. 
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App.  No 


Circular  referred  to  in  foregoing  Report. 

Science  and  Art  Department, 
Committee  of  Lectures,  Dublin  Castle, 
Sir,  12  September  1860. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  the  system  of 
provincial  lectures  and  examinations,  under  the 
direction  of  this  Committee,  has  been  in  operation, 
appears  to  be  sufficient  to  allow  a fair  estimate  to 
be  formed  of  its  value  and  utility  in  diffusing 
sound  c-lementary  instruction  in  practical  science, 
especially  among  the  artisan  and  working  classes. 

It  is  desirable  that  those  local  institutions, 
through  whose  co-operation  and  agency  the  sys- 
tem has  been  worked,  should  furnish  statements 
or  reports  of  their  experience  on  this  subject,  for 
the  information  of  this  Committee  and  of  the  de- 
partment, in  order  to  enable  them  to  judge  how 
far  it  may  be  advisable  to  continue  these  lectures 
and  examinations. 

I have,  therefore,  to  request  that  you  will  fur- 
nish me,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  with  a re- 
port, containing  the  views  of  the  local  committee 
or  institution  which  you  represent,  adding  any 
suggestions  which  may  appear  likely  to  be  useful 
and  practicable. 

I have,  &c. 

F.  J.  Sidney,  ll.d  , 

To Secretary. 


they  are  likely  to  prove  to  a numerous  class  of 
society  which  is  most  anxious  to  avail  itself  of 
sound  instruction  in  practical  science,  and  whose 
scanty  means,  or  occupation  in  life,  preclude  them 
from  obtaining  it,  except  it  be  brought  to  their 
own  doors  by  competent  persons,  and  on  easy 
terms. 

Believe  me,  &c. 

John  Young. 


From  the  Honourable  L.  H.  King  Harman,  d.l., 
President  of  ihe  Ballymahon  Literary  Society. 

My  dear  Sir,  London,  2 October  I860. 

Yours  of  September  29th,  addressed  to  New- 
castle, was  forwarded  to  me  here.  It  is  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  I send  you  the  enclosed, 
which  I hope  may  be  useful.  I know  of  nothing 
which  would  do  more  good  to  our  country  in 
every  way,  and  turn  the  people’s  minds  from  what, 
•is  bad  to  what  is  most  useful  ana  agreeable.  I 
hope  we  may  be  able  to  have  a lecturer  next  year: 
to  me,  personally,  it  is  a matter  of  great  interest 
and  pleasure.  Anything  I can  do  to  help  on  so 
good  a sy-tem  will  always  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

I am,  &c. 

L.  H.  King  Harman. 


Reports  in  reply  to  the  foregoing  Circular. 


From  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Young, 
Bart.,  K.C.B.,  late  Chief  Secretary  tor  Ireland, 
and  President  of  the  Bailieborough  Literary 
Society. 

Bailieborough, 
Dear  Dr.  Sidney,  2 October  1860. 

I should  hear  with  much  concern  the  account 
of  any  curtailment  of  the  fund  appropriated  for 
the  provincial  lectures.  That  they  have  been  of 
use,  real  use,  in  forming  a taste  for  practical 
science,  and  in  directing  the  minds  of  many  young' 
persons  to  the  valuable  subjects  they  treat  of,  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt.  In  this  remote  dis- 
trict, and  the  small  town  of  Bailieborough,  the 
application  for  a series  of  lectures,  was  not 
prompted  by  me  or  any  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry.  It  emanated  from  the  people  themselves. 
The  interest  displayed,  during  the  delivery  of  the 
lectures  did  not  slacken  in  the  least.  The  room 


in  which  Professor  Harkness  delivered  them  was 
always  full.  He  informed  me  that  those  who  at- 
tended seemed  to  be  of  the  same  class  as  attended 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Tiiis  being  so,  as  I 
know  the  class  that  was  attracted  to  the  lectures 
in  Bailieborough,  I may  safely  affirm  that  the  dis- 
continuance of  these  lectures  would  deprive  a 
rising  and  intelligent  class  of  people  of  sound  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  various  branches,  to  which 
-it  is  most  desirable,  in  every  point  of  view,  they 
should  have  access,  but  to  which  their  chance  of 
access,  is  small  indeed,  except  through  the  door 
opened  to  them  by  your  Committee.  I trust  the 
result  of  the  enquiry  now  set  on  foot  will  be  in 
accofdance  with  my  conviction  of  the  value  and 
utility  of  the  provincial  lectures,  serviceable  as 


0.69. 


Enclosure  referred  to. 

Sir,  London,  2 October  1860. 

In  r.  ply  to  your  circular  of  September  12th,  I 
beg  to  state  ihat  two  lectures,  in  connection  with 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  were  delivered 
at  Ballymahon  in  the  years  1868  and  1859.  They 
gave  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  were  well  at- 
tended l>_v  all  classes  and  creeds;  some  having 
walked  long  distances  to  be  present.  The  greatest 
disappointment  was  felt  this  year  when  it  was 
found  that  we  could  not  have  our  lectures,  which 
the  people  began  to  hope  would  be  annua!.  I 
know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to  do  good  to 
<he  country,  in  a moral  and  social  way,  than  the 
continuance  of  these  lectures,  which,  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, have  done  much  to  induce  the  young 
people  of  the  couutry  to  read  and  study,  and  were 
most  popular  among  the  artisan  ciass,  many  of 
whom  used  to  attend,  even  when  fatigued  by  a 
hard  day’s  work.  In  these  opinions  I am  borne 
out  by  the  members  of  the  local  committee.  At 
our  last  lecture  there  was  a larger  attendance  of 
schoolmasters  and  scholars,  from  national  and 
other  schools,  many  of  whom  were  examined,  and 
obtained  premiums.  Among  these  were  two  little 
girls,  who  had  attended  the  whole  course,  and 
with  whom  the  examiner  was  particularly  in- 
terested. In  conclusion,  I trust  that  the  state  of 
your  funds  may  permit  of  your  sending  us  a lec- 
turer every  year. 

I am,  See. 

L.  H.  King  Harman, 


From 
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App.  No.  ii.  From  the  Royal  Cork  Institution. 

Royal  Cork  Institution, 
My  dear  Sir,  2 October  1860. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  respecting  the  courses 
of  lectures  which  have  been  delivered  here  under 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  I am  re- 
quested bv  the  managers  to  convey  to  you  their 
high  estimate  of  the  value  and  importance  of  such 
courses,  and  their  assurance  that  a continuation  of 
them  would  still  more  fully  prove  their  worth. 

They  have  begun  to  promote  in  society,  but 
especially"  amongst  intelligent  young  persons,  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a desire  for  the  attain- 
ment of  respectable  proficiency  in  different 
branches  of  scientific  research.  A laudable  emu- 
lation was  excited  by  the  fact,  that  the  lectures 
were  delivered  under  the  patronage  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  that  prizes  and  medals  awaited  success- 
ful competitors.  In  fact,  the  managers  regard  the 
work  as  only  just  commenced,  and  anticipate  that 
a lengthened  continuance  of  courses  of  provincial 
lectures  would  prove  eminently  successful,  and  be 
most  beneficial  by  the  impulse  they  would  give, 
as  well  as  the  knowledge  they  would  directly 
impart. 

The  managers  hope  that  nothing  will  occur  to 
deprive  this  city  and  neighbourhood  of  the  antici-- 
pated  good  which  the  past  two  or  three  years  have 
led  them  to  hope  would  be  perpet  ual. 


in  one  year  in  each  of  the  towns,  as  at  present  it 
barely  admits  of  only  one. 

Should  a movement  be  intended  to  withdraw 
this  grant,  your  Committee  being  fully  alive  to  the 
effect  it  would  have  in  damaging  the  cause  of 
education  in  this  country,  are  determined  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  special 
motion  ; and  they  will  take  steps  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  every  Irish  Member  of 
Parliament  who  feels  an  interest  in  promoting  the 
educational  welfare  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Approved  of,  26  September  1860,  at  Waterford. 

Signed,  by  order  of  the  Managing  Committee  of 
the  Waterford  Mechanics’  Scientific  Institute, 

John  Q.  Davis,  Secretary. 


From  the  Limerick  Athenmum. 

Athenasum,  Limerick,  18  October  1860. 
To  the  Committee  of  Lectures,  Dublin  Castle. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Limerick 
Athenaeum  on  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
present  system  of  Provincial  Lectures  and  Ex- 
aminations. 


I remain,  Sic. 

Nicholas  Peterson, 
Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer. 
F.  J.  Sidney,  Esq.,  ll.  d., 

Committee  of  Lectures,  Dublin  Castle. 


From  (he  Waterford  Mechanics’  Institute. 

To  the  Committee  of  Provincial  Lectures,  Dublin 
Castle. 

The  Report  of  the  Managing  Committee  of  the 
Waterford  Mechanics’  Scientific  Institute  on 
the  advantage  of  Provincial  Lectures  and 
Examinations  thereon. 

Yoor  Committee  have  to  report  favourably  on 
the  working  of  the  present  system  of  provincial 
lectures  in  Ireland. 

The  practical  utility  of  examinations  on  each 
course  of  lectures  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  fact, 
that  a great  desire  is  manifested  by  the  working 
classes  particularly  to  attend  these  lectures,  and 
present  themselves  for  examination.  Some  years 
ago  a free  admission  was  offered  to  mechanics 
and  operatives  to  attend  scientific  lectures,  but 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  come.  Since  the 
examination  system  has  been  adopted,  they  come 
voluntarily  and  enrol  themselves  as  members  of 
the  institute ; and  the  attendance  of  the  operative 
and  apprentice  class  at  lectures  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  numerous  and  respectable. 

It  is  a matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  nay, 
vital  necessity,  to  continue  these  lectures.  They 
■ have  had  scarcely  time  to  operate  to  the  full  ex- 
tent on  the  people;  and  should  the  grant  be  with- 
• drawn  or  reduced, popular  instruction  in  connection 
with  the  mechanics’  institutes  of.  this  country  will 
receive  a blow  which  will  shake  them  to  their 
centre. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  grant 
should  be  increased  to  double  its  present  amount, 
so  as  to  permit  of  having  two  courses  of  lectures 


Your  Committee  are  much  gratified  in  being 
able  to  commence  their  report  by  expressing  their 
sasisfaction  at  tin-  results  obtained  in  this  district 
from  the  series  of  provincial  lectures  and  exami- 
nations which  have  been  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  of  Lectures. 

No  more  striking  example  could  be  afforded  of 
the  practical  good  which  lias  resulted  from  the 
present  system  than  the  fact;  that  the  entire  of  the 
unusually  large  number  of  successful  answerers 
(19)  at  the  examination  held  on  the  17th  November 
1859,  were  persons  exclusively  belonging  to  the 
artisan  class,  thus  showing  that  the  industrial  por- 
tion of  the  community  will  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  sound  scientific  instruction  when  it  is  placed 
within  their  reach. 

Your  Committee  deem  it  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  present  system  should  not 
only  be  continued,  but,  if  possible,  enlarged,  so  as 
to  permit  of  a more  regular  course  of  lectures  in 
those  places  which  may  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  a practical  result  such,  for  example,  as  has  been 
already  given  by  Limerick.  A desire  for  educa- 
tion is,  without  doubt,  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  present  time  in  this  country ; and  it  should  be 
the  care  of  those  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  foster 
and  encourage  this  feeling  by  every  means  in  their 
power. 

Your  Committee  cannot  close  this  report  with- 
out alluding  in  terms  of  the  highest  possible  praise 
to  those  genilemen  who  have  so  ably  lectured  on 
various  subjects  at  this  institution.  It  is  sufficient 
to  mention  the  names  of  such  men  as  Professors 
Edmund,  Davy,  and  Sullivan,  to  show  that  the 
“ Committee  of  Lectures”  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  very  best  talent  that  could  be  procured. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of  the  Limerick 
Athenaeum, 

W.  Fitzgerald,  Mayor,  President, 
William  Lysaght,  Secretary. 
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From  the  Portlaw  Literary  Society. 

Wood  view,  Portlaw, 
Sir,  9 November  1860. 

In  reply  to  your  circular,  I beg  to  say  that  we 
have  now  had  six  courses  of  lectures  delivered  in 
this  locality  with  the  aid  of  the  government  funds. 
Three  under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  three 
under  the  Committee  of  Lectures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art. 

1.  Dr.  Lover,  Miscellaneous  Natural  History. 

2.  Dr.  Lover,  Electricity  and  Mechanics. 

3.  Dr.  Barker,  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philo- 

sophy. 

4.  Dr.  Melville,  Zoology. 

5.  Dr.  Kinahan,  Botany. 

6.  Dr.  Melville,  Geology. 

Having  consulted  many  of  those  who  attended 
these  courses  of  lectures.  I find  thatall  are  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion  of  the  good  service  which 
they  have  done  in  the  locality.  To  the  course 
delivered  by  Dr.  Kinahan  is  due  the  establishment 
of  our  literary  society,  which,  considering  the 
class  of  those  who  constitute  it,  has  had°great 
success.  It  has  now  been  in  operation  for  nearly 
two  years.  It  numbers  ever  100  members,  pos- 
sesses a reading  room,  and  a library  of  over  GOO 
volumes.  It  holds  meetings  weekly  during  io 
months  of  the  year,  a paper  being  read  on  some 
historical,  geographical,  or  literary  subject,  on  one 
night,  and  a debate  being  held  on  the  alternate 
nights.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  subjects 
on  which  papers  have  been  read  : — 

3 On  Chemistry. 

3 On  Physiology,  Digestion,  Respiration,  and 
Circulation. 

1 On  Theory  of  Wind  Currents. 

1 On  History  of  Chinese  Manners  and  Customs. 

1 On  Hi.«tory  of  Japan. 

2 On  Arctic  Voyages, 

1"  On  Punctuality  and  its  advantages. 

1 On  Who  are  the  Truly  Great?  The  Workers. 

1 On  Penny  Banks. 

2 On  Astronomy. 

1 On  Physical  Geography, 

And  many  other  allied  subjects,  with  occasional 
readings  from  Macaulay’s  Poems,  Shakspeare, 
Goldsmith,  &c.  This  series  will  evince  the  amount 
of  mental  activity  excited  amongst  us,  the  more  so 
when  I tell  you  that  some  of  the  most  interesting 
papers  were  the  productions  of  working  men, 
who  never  made  an  attempt  of  the  kind  before. 
Although  the  subject  of  the  last  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  Dr.  Melville  was  entirely  new,  and 
one  about  vvhich,  at  first,  but  little  interest  was 
felt,  yet  the  attendance  was  fair;  and  before  half 
?,co'?rse  was  over>  aI1  felt  that  they  had  got 
hold  of  a subject  calculated  to  give  them  much 
pleasure,  and  lead  them  into  new  phases  of 
thought.  Many  of  the  working  people  who  attended 
them  say  lhat  their  rambles  are  now  more  inter- 
esting than  they  ever  were  before,  as  they  have 
always  before  them  new  subjects  for  inquiry  and 
reflection.  J 

Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone;  and  in  a 
working  population,  such  as  we  have  here,  the 
leaven  of  scientific  knowledge  is  most  desirable 
or  its  • humanizing  influence,  independent  of  any 
other  consideration.  I trust  that  we  may  for  a 
long  period  yet  be  favoured  by  visits  from  the 
lecturers  of  the  committee,  and  only  hope  that  the 
overnment  may  increase  the  means  of  extending 
OlrfiQSe^neSS*  ^l6re 's  one  thing  I assure  you 
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of,  that  should  the  Government  be  induced  to 
think  of  diminishing  the  present  very  small  grant, 
we  will  be  able,  through  our  representatives,  to 
show  how  unwise  a move  it  would  be,  and  to 
prove  in  Parliament  that  there  is  not  any  portion 
of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  better  spent  and 
more  thankfully  received. 

I am,  &c. 

James  Martin,  President, 
Portlaw  Literary  Societv. 

F.  Sidney,  Esq. 


From  the  Carrickfergus  Literary  Socieiy. 

Carrickfergus, 

kir,  2 October  i860. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  12th  ultimo, 
requesting  a report  of  the  views  of  the  committee 
ol  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  of  the  Union 
Hall,  through  whose  agency  alone  the  svstein  of 
provincial  lectures  and  examinations  was  worked 
'V Cainckfergus,  on  its  • value  and  utility  in 
diffusing  sound  elementary  instruction,  especially 
among  the  working  classes,  I beg  to  stale  that 
our  committee  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  sup- 
ply such  a report;  not  because  they  have  any 
doubt  of  the  value  of  the  lectures,  and  their  bene- 
ficial results,  but  because  our  society  has  been 
giving  lectures  for  more  than  seven  years  on  sub- 
jects of  practical  utility  similar  to  those  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

We  could  mention  instances  of  persons  who 
before  the  institution  of  our  society  earned  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  who  had,  mainly 
through  the  agency  of  public  lectures,  iheir 
minds  expanded,  and  their  tastes  improved,  and 
now  live  by  the  more  respectable,  though  pro- 
bably not  less  toilsome,  labour  of  their  brain. 

We  freely  concede  to  the  delegates  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  all  the  praise  that 
can  reasonaly  be  claimed  for  them  in  accom- 
plishing this  desirable  end,  and  also  in  enabling 
us  to  elevate  the  tastes  and  improve  the  habits  of 
the  artizan  and  working  classes;  but  we  cannot 
say  that  they  were  not  ably  assisted. 

As  we  are  permitted  to  make  a suggesiion 
likely  to  be  useful  and  practicable,  we  recommend 
a continuance  of  the  provincial  lectures  and  exa- 
minations, and  an  extension  of  the  grant  for  the 
purpose;  and  we  strongly  recommend  a discon- 
tinuance of  the  pre-payment  of  10?.  by  all  societies 
whose  officers  are  unpaid,  whose  objects  are  un- 
selfish, whose  practice  repudiates  all  elements  of 
political  and  religious  discord,  and  whose  eud  is 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace 
and  good  will  towards  man. 

I have,  See., 

William  Molony,  ll.d., 

Hon.  Sec.  Literary  and  Scientific  Society. 

To  F.  J.  Sidney,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

See.  &c.  &c. 


From  the  Dromore  Local  Committee. 

* Sir,  Dromore,  22  September  1860. 

In  reply  to  your  circular,  we  have  to  si  ate  that 
as  our  experience  as  to  the  practical  results  of  the 
provincial  lectures  and  examinations,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Lectures,  is  so 
3 A 4 limited 


App.  No.  ii. 
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limited  we  cannot  venture  to  do  uioie  than  repeat 
that  in  our  locality  the  course  of  lectures  on  Phy- 
sical Geology  by  Professor  Wyville Thomson  have 
been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  us  in  various 
ways.  They  have  stimulated  those  already  inclined 
to  improve  themselves  to  renewed  exertion,  and 
created  a taste  for  reacting  on  scientific  subjects 
among  theyounggenerally,  which  we  tru>t  will con- 
tinueand  heofpermanent  advantage.  Many  parents 
have  spoken  with  thankfulness  of  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  their  children,  who 
now  spend  their  leisure  time  in  reading  and  endea- 
vouring to  improve  themselves;  and  steps  are  being 
taken  by  some  to  form  a class  for  reading  together 
during  the  winter  months;  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
we  have  every  reason  to  consider  our  lectures  here 
a decided  success.  We  look  forward  with  plea- 
sure to  the  ensuing  summer,  when  we  hope  again 
to  have  the  advantage  of  a similar  course  of  lectures, 
which  we  trust  will’ be  of  as  great  advantage  to  us 
as  the  course  we  have  already  had. 

I have,  &c., 

J.  A.  Kerr, 

Local  Secretary  to  the  Dromore 
F.  J.  Sidney,  Esq.  Committee, 


From  the  Strokestown  Literary  Society. 

Strckestown, 

Sir,  15  September,  1860. 

In  reply  to  your  circular,  dated  12$  Septem- 
ber, requesting  the  views  of  the  local  committee  in 
connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
as  to  the  value  and  utility  of  the  system  of  pro- 
vincial lectures  and  examinations  in  diffusing  sound 
elementary  instruction  in  practical  science,  I Lave 
been  directed  to  inform  you  that,  owing  to  then- 
very  short  experience,  two  courses  of  lectori  s 
only  having  been  delivered  here,  one  in  1858  and 
the  other  this  season,  the  local  committee  are 
not  in  a positiun  to  state  any  facts  in  support  of 
their  opinion  that  those  lectures  and  examinations 
are  calculated  to  be  eminently  useful  in  extending 
a knowledge  of  practical  science.  It  cannot  be 
questioned  that  a great  many  of  those  who  attended 
the  lectures  were  afforded  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring a class  of  information  otherwise  quite 
beyond  their  reach,  and  the  local  committee  are 
lad  to  believe  that  considerable  benefits  have 
een  derived  therefrom. 

I have,  &c., 

M.  Flynn , Secretary. 

F.  J.  Sidney,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

Science  and  Art  Department,  Dublin  Castle. 


From  the  Kinsale  Local  Commiitee. 

Kinsale, 

Sir,  21  September  1860 

In  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  12th  instant, 
requesting  from  me  a report  containing  the  views 
of  our  local  committee  as  to  the  value  and 
utility  of  the  system  of  provincial  scientific 
lectures  and  examinations  now  in  operation,  I am 
directed  to  express  their  favourable  opinion  of  the 
advantages  they  confer  and  the  benefits  likely  to 
result  therefrom.  They  deem  them,  however, 
especially  desirable  in  towns  like  this,  whose  size, 
circumstances,  and  position  preclude  the  establish- 


ment of  local  scientific  institutions,  such  as  large 
ones  usually  possess,  and  under  the  aid  and  instru- 
mentality of  which  talent  is  frequently  developed 
that  might  otherwise  have  remained  dormant  or 
uncultivated. 

In  these  views  they  are  confirmed  by  the  result 
of  the  lectures  and  examinations  on  astronomy, 
recently  held  here;  a spirit  of  inquiry  appearing 
to  be  e voked  amongst  many  of  the  middle  classes, 
exceeding  their  expectations,  and  which  they  can- 
not but  hope,  if  duly  followed  up  by  similar  peri- 
odical lectures,  will  become  more  widely  extended 
and  prove  proportionably  beneficial. 

I have,  &c., 

William  Newman,  Clerk, 
Secretary  to  Local  Committee. 

F.  J.  Sidney,  Esq-,  ll.d., 

Secretary  to  Committee  of  Lectures, 

Dublin  Castle. 


From  the  Aughnaeloy  Local  Committee. 

Aughnacloy, 

Sir,  25  September,  1860. 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  12th  Sep- 
tember, and  I have  much  pleasure  in  expressing 
my  opinion  of  the  subscribers  to  scientific  lectures 
in  this  town,  that  they  have  been  productive  of 
most  beneficial  results,  which  have  been  felt  even 
by  those  who  did  not  attend  the  lectures.  We 
have  had  two  courses  of  lectures,  and  one  exami- 
nation; and  whilst  the  amount  of  actual  infor- 
mation acquired  has  of  necessity  been  small,  owing 
to  the  short  space  of  time  occupied  by  each  course, 
a spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  nature  has  been 
excited,  and  persons  have  been  induced  to  direct 
their  attention  to  such  subjects  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  done  so.  These  results,  however, 
have  not  been  produced  amongst  the  working 
classes,  but  amongst  persons  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  equally  debarred  from  such  ad- 
vantages. 

I remain,  &c, 

Thomas  G.  Stokes. 


Fiom  ihe  Carlow  Mechanics’  Institute. 

Carlow, 

Sir,  22  September  1860. 

I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant, 
requesting  information  as  to  the  working  of  the 
provincial  lectures  and  examinations  under  the 
direction  of  your  committee. 

Although  we  cannot  say  that  these  lectures 
have  not  been  useful,  yet  I regret  that  they  have 
not  succeeded  in  this  locality  to  our  entire  satis- 
faction. The  attendance  has  not  been  numerous, 
and  in  a financial  view  they  have  proved  embar- 
rassing, never  having  realised  the  expenses. 

It  is  considered  that  a teacher  located  here  tor 
the  winter  months,  and  holding  an  evening  class 
three  time  a week,  would  be  more  likely  to  create 
and  foster  a taste  for  scientific  subjects  .than  a 
course  of  public  lectures.  I fear  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  much  practical  good  from  any  attempt  o 
teach  science  by  a course  of  lectures  in  provmcia 
towns,  where  there  are  no  opportunities  of  a pre- 
vious attendance  on  classes.  . 
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In  any  measure  taken  to  carry  out  their  object, 
your  committee  should  bear  in  mind  the  limited 
means  at.  the  disposal  of  local  committees ; even 
the  small  sum  of  10  l.  paid  for  each  course  of  lec- 
tures was,  in  some  cases,  found  embarrassing  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  other  expenses.  This 
should  be  considered  where  your  object  is  “the 
diffusion  of  sound  and  elementary  instruction  in 
practical  science,  especially  among  the  artisan  and 
working  classes.”  To  effect  this,  the  charge  to 
them  (if  any)  should  be  extremely  moderate. 

I am,  &c. 

Thomas  Richardson, 

Honorary  Secretary  Mechanics’  Institute. 

F.  J.  Sidney,  Esq.,  ll.d. 


From  the  fiandon  Local  Committee. 

Sir,  Bandon,  22  October  18G0. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  of  12th  last  month, 
delay  in  acknowledging  which  we  pray  you  will 
excuse,  we  have  to  say  that  we  can  speak  em- 
phatically as  to  the  value  of  the  provincial  lectures 
in  this  locality.  A growing  taste  for  intellectual 
culture  has  been  manifesting  itself,  and  we  have 
no  doubt,  in  no  unimportant  degree,  may  be  trace- 
able to  the  provincial  lectures.  The  interest  ex- 
hibited in  the  classes  which  form  an  important 
feature  of  the  institution,  we  think  is  calculated 
alone  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  liberality  of 
the  Government  is  not  without  result  A scientific 
and  literary  society  has  been  established  in  this 
town,  and  the  continuance  of  the  lectures  would 
materially  aid  its  progress. 

We  are,  Sec. 

Stephen  Browne,  LL.D. 

William  Shaw,  j.p. 

R.  N.  Allman. 

F.  J.  Sidney,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

Dublin  Castle. 


From  the  Enniskillen  Local  Committee. 

Enniskillen, 

Dear  Sir,  19  October  1860. 

W ith  respect  to  the  value  of  the  public  lectures 
and  examinations,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Lectures,  I beg  to  state,  on  behalf  of  the 
Enniskillen  Committee,  that  the  lectures  and  ex- 
aminations were  most  useful,  not  only  in  diffusing 
sound  elementary  instruction,  but  also  in  creating 
a taste  and  desire  for  it,  where  it  had  not  existed  ; 
and  could  the  local  committee  calculate,  with  cer- 
tainty,  upon  an  annual  course  of  lectures,  at  the 
season  of  the  year  best  fitted  for  them  (i.e.,  the 
winter),  there  is  little  doubt  that  a great  and  per- 
manent good  would  soon  be  effected. 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  M'Laurin,  Secretaiy. 

F.  J,  Sidney,  Esq.,  ll.d. 


0.69. 


From  the  Clonmel  Mechanics’  Institute. 

Clonmel  Mechanics’  Institute. 
k'r>  6 October  1860. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  12th  ultimo, 
requesting  to  be  furnished  with  a report  contain- 
ing the  views  of  local  institutions  as  to  the  utility 
of  the  system  of  provincial  lectures  and  examina- 
tions, in  diffusing  sound  elementary  instruction  in 
practical  science,  I am  directed  by  the  committee 
of  this  institution  to  report  most  favourably.  The 
system  of  provincial  lectures,  as  formerly  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  RoyalDublin  Society, 
was  in  itself  of  much  value  in  improving  the  minds' 
enlarging  the  ideas,  and  giving  a higher  and  more 
practical  tendency  to  the  thoughts  and  readino-  0f 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

The  lectures  of  such  men  as  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
the  late  Professor  Nicoll,  Professor  Allman  of 
Edinburgh,  Davy,  Sullivan,  Lover,  Rev.  Dr.  Ca- 
hill, and  others,  which  were  attended  by  large 
audiences,  could  not  fail  to  make  a very  useful 
impression  on  the  minds  of  our  citizens,  and  to 
this,  in  a great  measure,  the  committee  attribute 
the  growth,  extension,  and  success  of  the  Clonmel 
Mechanics’  Institute. 

But  since  the  system  of  public  examinations  has 
been  added  to  that  of  lecturing,  especially  as  car- 
ried out  by  the  committee  of  lectures  in  Dublin, 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  this  tends' 
most  materially  to  give  permanency  to  that  ex- 
pression, and  to  diffuse  a much  higher  education, 
especially  amongst  the  rising  generation. 

And  that  it  has  been  eminently  successful,  for 
so  far,  even  beyond  the  committee’s  most  san- 
guine expectations,  is  evinced  by  the  gradually 
increasing  numbers  of  those  who  present  them- 
selves for  such  public  examinations. 

I have,  &c. 

J Hachett,  j.  p.,  Alderman, 

F.  J.  Sidney,  Esq.,  Dublin.  Chairman. 


From  the  Drogheda  Mechanics’  Institute. 

Drogheda  Mechanics’  Institute, 
Sir,  6 October  i860. 

A reply  to  your  printed  circular  of  the  12th 
ultimo  demanded,  and  has  received  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  committee  of  our  society. 
We  have  been  for  many  years  labouring  to  ad- 
vance the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the 
labouring  and  middle  classes  of  the  community 
amongst  which  we  reside,  by  placing  within  their 
reach  books  of  a high  literary  character  at  a 
nominal  cost,  by  lectures  from  persons  we  judged 
best  qualified  to  communicate  information  on  use- 
ful literary  and  scientific  subjects,  who  reside  in 
our  own  locality  or  at  a distance,  whenever  their 
services  could  be  obtained,  and  by  paid  lecturers 
as  far  as  our  funds  would  allow;  by  applications 
to  the  Lectures  Committee,  Dublin  Castle,  and  to 
the  Dublin  Statistical  Society.  The  last  two 
named  sources  of  assistance  have  been  our  most 
permanent  auxiliaries,  and  those  to  which  we 
look  with  most  confidence  lor  help  ; the  Lectures’ 
Committee,  more  especially,  as  the  Government 
grant  being  at  their  disposal,  and  their  ability  to 
choose  lecturers  to  treat  on  various  subjects  make 
them  more  popular  with  the  members  of  our  in- 
stitution, than  the  other,  which  is  confined  to 
political  economy  alone. 

Since  situations  under  Government  have  been 
opened  to  merit  by  competitive  laminations,  we 
consider  the  examination  succeeding  each  course 
3B  of 
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of  lectures  a very  judicious  arrangement,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  we  highly  approve  of,  and  we 
think  wilh  good  reason,  as  our  first  prizeman,  Mr. 
Wm.  D.  Bruce,  after  Dr.  Lover’s  last  course  of 
lectures,  lias  since  obtained  an  Indian  appoint- 
ment of  180/.  per  annum  at  present,  and  a scale 
of  progressive  increase  annually  for  the  future. 
Others  of  our  successful  candidates  have  also  since 
obtained  premiums  at  other  examinations,  and 
have  excited  a degree  of  emulation  among  the 
other  members  of  the  society.  For  these  latter 
reasons  the  directors  regret  that  their  application 
for  a course  of  lectures,  in  the  last  and  present 
years,  have  been  so  far  unsuccessful,  as  they  have 
reason  to  think  the  number  of  competitors  would 
at  present  be  greatly  increased  if  an  examination 
took  place  this  session.  When  Dr.  Lover,  Dr. 
Barker,  and  Professor  Harkness  lectured  here, 
sent  down  by  the  Lectures  Committee,  the  audi- 
ences were  large  and  very  attentive;  other  lec- 
turers attended  whose  knowledge  of  their  subjects 
may  have  been  as  extensive  as  those  gentlemen 
named,  but  their  mode  of  communicating  informa- 
tion to  a mixed  audience  not  being  so  popular, 
nor  their  names  so  well  known,  their  lectures  were 
not  attended  with  equal  success.  The  committee 
believe  that  if  the  members,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, had  a voice  in  naming  the  lecturer, 
this  single  circumstance  of  his  being  the.  lecturer 
of  their  choice,  would  add  materially  to  his  utility; 
and  if  the  deposit  of  10/.  heretofore  demanded 
could  be  dispensed  with,  it  would  be  another  de- 
sirable feature  in  future  appointments,  as  this  sum 
frequently  presses  heavy  on  an  institution  often- 
times limited  in  means,  and  struggling  against 
perhaps  many  other  difficulties. 

These  suggestions  the  committee  feel  called 
respectfully  to  submit  to  your  honourable  Board ; 
and  they  beg  also  to  state,  that  they  shall  always 
feel  it  an  honour,  and  consider  it  their  duty  and 
a pleasure,  in  endeavouring  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the. wishes  of  the 
Lectures  Committee,  for  the  diffusion  of  literary  and 
scientific  education  on  a useful  and  exiensive  scale, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of  the 
Drogheda  Mechanics’  Institute, 

John  Shaw,  Secretary. 

F.  J.  Sidney,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

Chief  Secretary’s  Office,  Dublin  Castle. 


From  the  Bailieborough  Literary  Society. 

Bailieborough, 

Dear  Sir,  8 October  1860. 

In  reply  to  your  circular,  dated  12th  September 
last,  I am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Bailie- 
borough Literary  Society  to  state,  that  they  be- 
believe  the  lectures  are  of  the  greatest  possible 
utility,  being  brought  within  the  reach  of  access  of 
persons  who  are  not  in  a position  to  avail  them- 
selves of  attending  lectures  unless  made  easy  of 
access.  The  council,  who  are  not  composed  of 
the  gentry  of  the  county,  were  the  first  to  request 
a course  ol  lectures  here,  and  are  happy  to  say 
they  were  fairly  attended,  and  that  the  interest 
seemed  to  increase  as  they  were  drawing  to  a ter- 
mination ; and  hope  the  result  of  the  examination 
will  tend  to  show  that  a desire  for  improvement  is 
manifest  in  the  locality,  which  would  be  a mis- 
fortune to  check  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
trifling  saving. 


I may  mention  that  the  Council  expect  to  be 
favoured  with  another  course  of  lectures  next 
year. 

I am,  & c. 

Thomas  Chambers,  Secretary. 

F.  J . Sidney,  Esq. 


From  the  Chemical  Agricultural  Society  of 
Ulster. 

Laboratory,  Chemico-Agricullural  Society  of 
Ulster,  63  Upper  Artliur-street, 

Sir,  Belfast,  2 November  1860. 

In  reply  to  your  circular,  I beg  to  slate,  for  the 
information  bribe  Committee  of  Lectures,  that 
the  courses  of  lectures  delivered  by  Professor 
Hodges,  in  Belfast  and  the  neighbouring  towns, 
excited  much  interest,  and  were  calculated  to  com- 
municate much  useful  information.  In  Belfast, 
the  lectures  were  attended  by  a large  number  of 
young  men  engaged  in  business,  and  by  the 
pupils  in  the  model  schools ; and  from  the  supe- 
rior character  of  the  answering  at  the  examina- 
tion, and  the  number  of  prizes  awarded,  there  is 
reason  to  conclude  that  a most  beneficial  effect 
was  produced,  and  a considerable  amount  of  valu- 
able knowledge  obtained  by  those  preseut. 

The  Chemico-Agricultural  Society  have,  since 
1845,  laboured  to  diffuse  agricultural  knowledge 
by  lectures,  and  are  fully  persuaded  of  the  utility 
of  the  system. 

The  numbers  who  present  themselves  at  the 
examinations  instituted  by  the  committee,  afford 
a most  imperfect  idea  of  the  amount  of  good  which 
results  from  efforts  of  the  lecturers. 

I remain,  8cc., 

William  JB.  Ritchie, 

Honorary  Secretary. 
Dr.  Sidney,  le.d.,  Secretary, 

Committee  of  Lectures. 


From  the  Lisburn  Literary  Society. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  circular  relative  to  the  estimate 
we  have  formed  of  the  value  and  utility  of  your 
lectures  in  diffusing  souud  elementary  instruction 
in  practical  science,  we  beg  to  state  that  the  course 
oflectures  delivered  here  by  Dr.  Barker,  on  Heat 
and  the  Steam  Engine,  were  generally  well  at- 
tended by  those  of  the  artisan  classes  who  are, 
from  their  occupation  interested  in  the  subject; 
but  we  regret  to  state  that  not  one  of  that  class 
came  forward  at  the  examination. 

We  fully  value  the  privilege  of  having  such 
lectures,  and  trust  that  before  loug  we  may  again 
be  favoured  with  a course  on  some  other  subject, 
when,  we  doubt  not,  our  artisans  will  better  appre- 
ciate them. 

Reports  of  attendance  forwarded  to  you  last 
week  will  show  the  interest  which  they  excited ; 
and  from  a cursory  observation  we  made  during 
the  lectures,  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  the 
audience  consisted  of  that  class  specified  in  your 
circular. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the 
Lisburn  Literary  Society, 

John  S.  Ward,  Hon.  Secretary. 

To  F.  J.  Sidney,  nn.D. 
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PAPEE  handed  in  by  D.  J.  Corrigan,  M.D.,  28  April  1864. 


Eoyal  Zoological  Society  of  Ireland.— March  1864. 


When  the  Eoyal  Zoological  Society  of  Ireland 
was  founded,  m the  year  1832,  Decimus  Burton 
drew  up  a Eeport,  on  instructions  from  Govern- 
ment,  as  to  a site  for  the  gardens  in  the  Phoenix 
Park.  He  recommended  the  present  site,  includ- 
ing the  pond  and  the  opposite  bank.  The  following 

is  an  extract  from  his  Eeport: 6 

“ It  will  also  be  obvious,  that  to  render  the 
water  of  practical  benefit  to  the  society,  it  should 
be  enclosed  within  the  boundary.  The  best  mode 
of  obtaining  this  object  would  be  for  the  Society 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  a grant  of  the  opposite  bank, 
extending  to  the  road  which  leads  to  the  Vice- 
regal Lodge.  This  also  would  be  desirable  on 
other  points.  The  land  on  each  bank  might  then 
be  laid  out  with  plantations,  walks,  and  buildings, 
designed  in  such  manner  as  materially  to  add°to 
the  beauty  of  the  view  from  either  side  of  the 
lake  ; and  certainly  the  general  effect  of  the  val- 
ley, as  seen  from  the  park,  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved. Impressed  with  the  idea,  that  one  day 
or  other  an  arrangement  will  be  made  by  which 
these  extensions  of  the  site  will  take  place,  I have 
been  induced  to  prepare  the  accompanying  design, 
in  which  they  are  comprised.” 

Year  after  year,  each  succeeding  Council  was 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  truth  of  De- 
cimus Burton’s  observation,  that  “ the  water 
should  be  enclosed  within  the  boundary  ” of  the 
gardens.  The  waterfowl,  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  gardens,  strayed,  and  were  stolen  or 
killed ; and  the  deer  crossing,  by  swimming  at 
night,  trampled  down  the  flower  beds,  and  barked 
or  cropped  the  shrubs,  often  destroying,  in  a single 
night,  valuable  plants  the  growth  of  years.  The 
opposite  bank  became  each  year  more  frequented 
by  persons  who  amused  themselves  by  hunting 
the  islands  and  covers  with  terriers,  and  otherwise 
disturbing  the  birds ; and  to  such  an  extent  has 
the  annoyance  increased,  that  in  the  past  year  not 
a single  water  bird  has  been  permitted  to  hatch 
its  eggs  and  rear  its  young. 

Almost  every  year  each  succeeding  Council 
pressed  upon  official  authorities  the  necessity  for 
completion  of  the  original  design  of  the  gardens, 
but  various  delays  and  difficulties  arose,  among 
which  may  be  enumerated  the  famine  and  suc- 
ceeding years,  when  more  sad  and  serious  topics 
occupied  men’s  minds — the  change  of  Govern- 
ments— the  change  of  Jaw  in  respect  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Phcenix  Park — and  the  official 
delays  that  are  necessarily  connected  with  the 
consideration  of  such  subjects. 

Those  delays  and  difficulties  have,  however, 
now  terminated,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
through  the  Board  of  Works,  have  communicated 
to  the  Council  of  the  Society,  that  they  have 
granted  to  the  Society  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
lake,  according  to  a certain  boundary,  on  condition 
of  the  fence  being  of  a light  open  construction. 

This  meets  the  view  of  the  Council,  as  well  as 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  Council  are  desirous  of  putting  up  such  a 


light  wire  fence  as  will  be  sufficient  to  protect  the 
waterfowl  and  not  impede  the  view,  and  by  appro- 
priating the  enclosed  bank  to  the  smaller  kangaroo 
tribe,  and  to  the  smaller  kinds  of  antelopes, "leer, 
Indian  cows,  and  llamas,  they  hope,  as  Burton’s’ 
Eeport  anticipated,  “ that  the  general  effect  of 
the  valley,  as  seen  frem  the  Park,  will  be  greatly 
improved in  like  manner  as  a similar  arrano-e- 
ment  has  added  so  much  to  the  attractions  of  The 
Bois  de  Boulogne  in  Paris. 

The  Council  of  the  Zoological  Society,  more- 
over, seek  in  this  proposed  addition  a higher  result 
than  merely  increased  attraction  in  scenery  or 
animals,  The  importance  of  adding  to  our  animal 
kingdom,  as  to  our  vegetable,  such  stocks  as  may 
be  useful  to  man  for  food,  as  well  as  for  other  pur- 
poses in  our  social  economy,  is  now  fully  recof- 
nised,  and  the  Council  hope,  that  with  the  water 
protected  and  the  additional  ground  enclosed,  the 
Zoological  Society  will  also  become  an  acclimata- 
tion  society,  to  introduce  and  extend  through  the 
country  new  varieties  of  animals,  but  particularly 
of  waterfowl,  which  furnish  so  vast  a proportion 
of  food  and  luxuries  to  man,  without  encroaching 
on  the  domains  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  or  on  the  food  of  man. 

Laying  these  views  before  you,  the  Council  ask 
for  your  subscription  towards  the  erection  of  the 
boundary  fence.  They  have  no  fund  whatever 
available  for  the  purpose.  All  the  funds  at  their 
command  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  present 
maintenance  of  the  gardens. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  on  which  the 
Council  would  ask  for  your  support. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Zoological  Society 
to  the  present  time,  a period  of  32  years,  its  suc- 
cessive Councils  have  kept  in  view,  as  their  fore- 
most object,  the  intellectual  recreation  and  in- 
struction of  the  working  classes.  They  were  the 
first  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  open  their  gardens 
on  Sundays  after  the  hour  of  Divine  Service,  to  win 
those  classes  from  the  bad  air  of  cities  and  destruc- 
tive neighbourhood  of  whisky  and  gin  shops,  to 
pure  air  and  purer  enjoyments.  And  in  addition, 
on  every  week  day  in  summer,  the  gardens  are  open 
from  five  o’clock  to  dusk,  at  a rate  accessible  to  all, 

1 d. ; while,  still  further,  the  children  from  all 
public  charitable  institutions  are  admitted  gratis, 
in  charge  of  their  teachers. 

A sum  of  at  least  400 1.  will  be  required  for  the 
proposed  improvement. 

lour  contribution  is  solicited*  and  as  soon  as 
convenient.  The  Council  will  not  commence  the 
undertaking  until  they  feel  assured  they  can  com- 
mand success. 

The  members  of  the  Council,  the  honorary 
secretaries,  Mr.  Montgomery,  secretary,  will  re- 
ceive subscriptions ; and  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
BatHo,  at  the  gardens,  is  also  authorised  to  receive 
subscriptions  and  give  receipts. 

Hans  Irvine,  M.B.  'iR  Secretaries 

B.  M‘ Dowel,  u.n.JtLon’  becretanee' 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  D.  J.  Corrigan,  m.d.,  2 May  18G4. 


Royal  Zoological  Society  of  Ireland. 


REPORT  of  the  Treasury  Commission  appointed  to  Inquire  into  The  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  System  of  Scientific 
Instruction  in  Ireland.  (18th  October  1862.) 


At  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Zoological  Society,  held  the  18th  day  of  July 
1863,  the  Council  considered  the  above  report,  in 
which  the  following  paragraph,  having-  reference 
to  the  Royal  Zoological  Society,  occurs  : — 

“ The  annual  grant  to  the  Zoological  Society  is 
voted  in  the  Estimate  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
but,  besides  acting  as  the  channel  for  payment, 
that  society  does  not  exercise  any  interference 
with  regard  to  it.  Some  advantage  would  be 
gained  if  all  the  Parliamentary  Grants-in-Aid  of 
Science  and  Art  in  Dublin  were  in  like  manner 
included  in  the  Estimate  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  and  were  paid  through  its  medium,  inas- 
much as  they  would  then  be  annually  brought 
under  consideration,  in  one  point  of  view,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  any  representation 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  might  render 
proper  in  reference  to  them.  Beyond  this,  we 
cannot  advise  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
should  be  vests d with  any  control  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  other  societies.” — Vide  pp.  33,  34. 

The  report  further  goes  on  to  observe  upon  the 
benefits  that  would  be  likely  to  arise  from  an 
“ affiliation”  of  other  societies  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 

The  paragraph  above  quoted,  proposes  to  give 
a power  (not  hitherto  possessed  by  it)  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  of  com- 
menting upon,  or  making  representations  upon, 
the  management  or  proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Zoological  Society,  and,  therefore,  exercising  a 
certain  control  over  it. 

Resolved, — That  in  the  view  here  put  forward 
by  the  Commissioner,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Zoological  Society  cannot  concur,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : — 

1.  The  Royal  Zooloogical  Society  was  founded 
in  the  year  1831,  altogether  by  private  voluntary 
donations  and  subscriptions,  without  any  aid  from, 
or  any  connexion  with,  any  other  society. 

2.  It  has  been  always  managed,  and  is  still 
managed,  by  a Council  elected  annually  by  the 
members  at  large,  to  whom  the  Council  make  an 
annual  report,  and  the  Council  cannot  admit  the 
competency  or  right  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 


Dublin  Society,  to  “ make  any  representation  ” 
upon  its  affairs. 


3.  In  the  year  1864,  2-2d  year  after  its  forma- 
tion, the  Government,  impressed  with  the  good 
management  and  usefulness  of  the  society,  con- 
ferred on  it  an  annual  grant  of  500 1.  which,  for  the 
convenience  of  official  management,  has  been,  and 
is  paid  through  the  agency  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  This  management,  for  financial  con- 
venience, appears,  however,  to  the  Council,  to  be 
no  more  a reason  for  giving  any  control  over  its 
proceedings  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  than  it  would  be  for  giving  a supervision 
over  the  Zoological  Society  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  if  ilie  Bank  were  made  the 
medium  of  paying  its  annual  grant.  Moreover, 
in  the  Minute  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  announcing 
the  Grant-in-Aid,  the  perfect  independence  of  the 
Royal  Zoological  Society  was  provided  for  in 
compliance  with  the  representation  of  the  Council 
of  the  Zoological  Society.  The  Minute  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  11th  April  1854,  observes, 
“ My  Lords  will  recommend  that  an  aid  be  given 
to  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  if  that 
body  will  accept  the  truat,  the  sum  in  aid  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  in  any  way  dispensing  with  the 
separate  existence  of  the  Zoological  Society,  but  it 
would  imply  that  this  Society  should  send  its 
account  for  audit,  and  report  its  proceedings  to 
Parliament  through  the  Dublin  Society.” 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  now  under 
consideration  goes  much  further,  for  it  proposes 
that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
should  be  empowered  to  make  any  representation 
which  they,  from  time  to  time,  might  think  proper 
as  to  the  affairs  or  management  of  the  Royal  .zoo- 
logical Society,  and  it  is  this  new  power  now  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  the  Council  of  the  R°yaj 
Dublin  Society  to  which  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Zoological  Society  object. 


4.  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society 
ire  of  opinion  that  any  “ affiliation  ” of  the  R°ya 
Zoological  Society  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
* a point  of  union”  with  the  new  power  proposea 
;o  be  given  to  its  Council,  instead  of  leading  ’ 
larmonious  co-operation,  as  would  seem  to 
mticipated,  would  be  more  likely  to  enge  ^ 
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dissensions  and  lead  to  collision  between  two  bodies 
that  have  hitherto  worked  so  well  in  their  inde- 
pendent existence. 

The  views  of  the  two  Councils  might  at  any 
time  clash,  and  the  two  Councils  were,  in  fact, 
for  a considerable  period  in  opposition  to  one 
another  on  a most  important  principle,  the  admis- 
sion of  the  public  to  their  respective  gardens  on 
Sundays.  The  Zoological  Society  has  admitted 
ilie  public  since  the  year  1840,  a period  of  more 
than  20  years,  while  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has 
only  admitted  them  within  the  last  two  years.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  the  proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  had  been  at  any  time  during  that  period 
liable  to  be  controlled  in  any  way  by  reports  from 
the  Council  of  the  Dublin  Society,  its  action  in 
settling  ihe  precedent  of  the  admission  of  ihe 
public  on  Sundays,  a measure  that  is  now  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  attended  with  much  benefit, 
might  have  been  seriously  interfered  with. 

5.  Neither  the  Council  nor  any  person  on  the 
part  of  the  Zoological  Society  conveyed  to  the 
Commissioners  any  desire  to  have  the  present  rela- 
tion of  the  two  societies  remodelled,  nor  did  the 
Commissioners  examine  any  member  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  on  the  subject. 

6.  The  Commissioners  in  their  report  (p.  33) 
acknowledge  that  “ The  Royal  Zoological  Society 
is  a well  managed  Society,  that  contributes  in  a 
high  degree  to  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 
the  people,”  thus  furnishing  in  its  report  a good 
reason  for  leaving  its  management  untouched.  It 
is,  moreover,  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  gentle- 
men who  have  given  their  time  and  attention  to 
the  Zoological  Society  would  continue  to  do  so 


if  their  independence  and  freedom  of  action  are 
to  be  interfered  with,  or  their  proceedings  made 
subject  to  the  control  or  comments  of  any  other 
society. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  have  to  observe  that 
their  only  desiie  is,  that  their  present  relations 
with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  remain  as 
they  have  existed  for  the  last  nine  years,  leaving 
to  mutual  and  voluntary  arrangements  such  co- 
operation as  may  at  any  time  appear  desirable, 
but  not  otherwise  giving  to  either  Council  or 
Society  opportunity  or  power  to  control  or  com- 
ment upon  the  proceedings  of  the  other ; and  the 
Council  of  the  Zoological  Society  feel  convinced 
that  such  independence  of  action  wiil  maintain  a 
laudable  rivalry,  in  respectively  working  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public  in  both  institutions,  that 
would  languish  or  cease  to  exist  under  the  proposed 
system  of  “ affiliation  ” or  subordination  of  one 
society  to  the  other. 

T).  J.  Corrigan , 

President. 

Resolved, — That  the  President  be  requested  to 
forward  a copy  of  the  above  Minute  and  Resolution 
of  Council  of  Royal  Zoological  Society  to  his 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  soliciting  his 
Excellency’s  consideration  and  support. 

Resolved, — That  copies  of  the  foregoing  Minute 
and  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  to  the  Committee  of  Council  for  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

D.  J.  Corrigan, 

President. 


0.69. 
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Appendix,  No.  14. 


PAPER  put  in  by  Dr.  Graves. 


AN  ABSTRACT  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Roval  Irish  Academy,  for 
Ten  Years  ending  31  March  1863,  compiled  from  the  Audited  Accounts  to  that  date; 
with  an  Appendix  continuing  the  same  to  31  March  1864,  with  Explanatory  Notes 
and  Remarks  supplied  by  Edward  Clibborn , Clerk  and  Accountant,  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 


Explanations  of  the  Summary  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  Accounts 
for  the  Eleven  Years  ending  31  March  1864. 


1 May  1864. 

Col.  1.  Balances,  &c. — Gives  the  cash  in  hand  on  1st  April  in  each  year;  but  as  there 
are  debts  due  or  accruing  from  work  in  printer’s  hands,  &c.,  these  balances  are  not  real. 
The  cash  balance  on  31st  March  1864,  not  in  the  table,  was  80/.  8s.  6 d.,  but,  like  all  pre- 
vious balances,  it  was  not  real,  for  it  contained  the  difference  between  Col.  18,  50/.,  and 
Col.  25,  Tidal  Observations,  20/.,  and  a small  credit  balance  belonging  to  the  Catalogue 
Fund.  There  was  a printer’s  and  a wood-cutter’s  bill  also  in  progress  for  work  in  hand ; so, 
in  fact,  there  was  on  -31st  March  no  real  balance  available  towards  the  expenses  of  the  year 
1864-5. 

Col.  2.  Parliamentary  Grants. — The  Parliamentary  Grants  were  300/.  for  the  two  upper 
years,  and  500/.  for  the  lower  ones.  The  grant  at  present  is  500/.  Before  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  moved  into  its  new  house,  there  was  a Treasury  allowance,  included  in  the  three 
upper  items  in  this  column  for  rent  and  maintenance  of  the  old  house,  given  to  the  Academy 
by  George  III.,  which  sums,  amounting  to  357/.  3s.  10 d.,  were  paid  over  to  the  Board  of 
Works  towards  the  payment  of  rent,  &c.,  of  the  new  house.  This  sum  in  Col.  26  should 
be  deducted  from  the  sum  of  Col.  2 to  exhibit  the  net  amount  of  Parliamentary  Grants  to 
the  Academy  for  the  10  years  ending  31st  March  1863. 

Col.  3.  Extra  Gi  ants,  &c. — The  first  charge  for  Clare  Find  of  Gold  Antiquities,  150/.,  is  to 
be  taken  with  142/.  lls.,  in  Col.  10,  the  difference  between  that  amount  and  150/.  having 
been  paid  by  the  Academy,  and  charged  in  antiquities  bought,  Col.  20,  of  the  same  year! 
The  second  charge  for  catalogue  in  same,  Col.  3,  200/.,  is  to  be  taken  with  175/.  9 s.  6d., 
subscription  to  catalogue,  Col.  17.  In  ibis  case  also  the  difference  in  amount  having  been  made 
up  by  the  Academy  which  greatly  exceeded  it,  as  appears  by  Col.  31,  amount  905/.  lls.  Id., 
which  is  hereafter  more  particularly  explained.  These  apparent  differences  between  the 
Parliamentary  Grants  and  Academy  private  subscriptions,  in  both  cases  were  made  good  by 
the  Academy  in  its  corporate  form,  consistent  with  the  understanding  usual  in  cases  of  the 
Kind  with  Government. 

Col.  4.  Cunningham  Interest. — This  is  a trust  fund  growing  out  of  a bequest  to  the 
Academy,  and  is  available  for  premiums,  &c.  ; but,  down  to  1856-7  ( see  Col.  29),  it  was 
applied  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Academy,  except  on  occasions  when  medals  and 
premiums  were  paid.  In  1857-8  (see  Col.  29),  the  present  treasurer  made  an  investment  in 
1 hree  per  Cents,  towards  restoring  the  monies  taken  from  this  fund  in  cash,  463  /.  9 s.  5 d., 
Col.  29,  and  since  then  has  invested  the  interest,  and  sold  out  stock  (see  Col.  34)  to  pay  for 
premiums,  thus  keeping  the  trust-money  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  the  Academy.  The 
premiums  granted  in  the  10  years  (see  Col.  34)  amounted  to  176/.  13s.  4 d. 

Col.  5.  Academy  Interest.— Total  in  10  years  233/.  14s.  lie/.,  or  23/.  7s.  on  the  average. 
Ibis  is  very  much  under  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  life  compositions  received  annually 
before  1857-8  (see  Col.  28)  had  been  regularly  invested  in  Consols,  a3  they  should  have 
been,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Academy,  which  was 
gieater  than  its  actual  income.  The  interest  receivable  on  the  life  compositions  of  members 
on  the  Academy  roll  on  the  31st  March  last,  at  3 per  cent.,  was  100/.  6s.  6d.;  but  the 
interest  of  Consols,  which  should  have  represented  the  life  compositions  capitalised,  was 
only  33  /15s.  4 d.  (see  Col.  5,  red  figures).  To  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  life  composition, 
Tvlnch  is  a trust  fund,  so  far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  our  present  treasurer  (see  Col.  28) 
has  from  time  to  time  invested  in  Consols  the  sum  of  1,508/.  13s. ; but  he  sold  out  (see 
Col.  13)  the  sum  in  cash  of  980/,  7s.  4 d.,  leaving  a balance  in  cash  to  the  credit  of  the  life 
compositions  fund  of  528/.  5s.  8 d.,  which  should  be  compared  with  1,008/.  (see  Col.  7), 
if-  weaved  in  11  years  ending  31st  March  1864,  thus  showing  that  the  proper  capital 
which  should  be  productive  of  income,  has  been,  to  the  extent  of  over  2,000/.,  expended  on 
the  working  of  the  Academy.  At  present,  and  for  some  years  ( see  Col.  28),  this  destructive 
course  has  been  prevented  by  the  investment  of  life  compositions. 

Col.  6.  Proceeds 
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Col.  G.  Proceeds  of  Publications  Sold. — The  transactions  sold  produced  nearly  the  entire 
of  this  amount,  the  sale  of  the  proceedings  being  very  limited  proportionally.  It  is  expected 
that  the  pales  will  be  larger,  as  papers  are  now  brought  out  separately;  but  there  is  an  extra 
expense  in  covering  every  paper  published.  The  system  of  interchanging  publications  with 
kindred  institutions,  and  presenting  copies  of  all  publications  to  the  great  libraries  and 
observatories,  &c.,all  over  the  world,  hinders  greatly  the  sale  of  the  Academy’s  publications. 
The  giving  of  them  away,  and  presenting  of  them  in  exchange,  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
of  the  great  expense  under  contingencies,  482/.  175.  G d..  in  10  years  (See  Col.  25).  This 
includes  the  charges  on  packages  in  and  out,  which  belong  to  this  system.  The  special 
charge  for  binding,  included  in  the  items  under  this  head,  in  Col.  19,  are  greatly  increased 
by  the  binding  of  the  foreign  transactions  received  in  exchange  for  the  Academy  publi- 
cations. 

Col.  7.  Life  Compositions  received.— There  are  three  kinds  of  life  compositions.  Non- 
resident life  members  pay  a lump  sum  of  15Z.  ]os.  each  ; resident  life  members  pay  21 Z. 
each,  and  annual  members  who  have  paid  20  annual  subscriptions  of  2/.  2s.  per  annum, 
pay  6 Z.  G s.  each  ; these  payments  relieving  them  of  any  future  payments.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  the  sums  so  paid  in  are  held  in  trust,  and  are  capitalised,  the  income  from 
eacli  life  member  being  the  interest  on  his  life  composition  paid,  and  its  equivalent  in  money 
when  he  dies  ; but  iu  practice,  the  Academy,  by  spending  more  than  its  proper  income,  has 
expended  about  two-thirds  of  the  life  composition  fund,  as  it  should  have  stood  on  the 
31st  March  last. 

Col.  8.  Entrance  Fees. — These  are  considered  as  annual  income,  and  as  such,  are  taken 
into  account;  they  vary,  being  under  68/.  18s.  annually,  if  the  average  of  ten  years  be 
taken,  for  the  sum  received  in  1857-58  was  at  least  100  Z.  in  excess  of  the  average,  and  was 
due  to  a number  of  gentlemen  joining  the  Academy,  who  wished  to  be  considered  members 
during  the  advent  of  the  British  Association.  It  was  this  event  which  gave  rise  to  the  extra 
subscription,  21 5 Z.  4s.  (see  Col.  15),  and  the  special  expenditure  amounting  to  213  Z.  10s.  Ad. 
in  Col.  33.  The  item  at  foot  of  Col.  8 shows  an  increase  on  the  average  of  the  whole  time 
in  the  table  for  entrance  fees. 

Col.  9.  Annual  Subscriptions  received. — Total  in  ten  years,  3,515  Z.  8s.;  average, 
351 Z.  10s.  This  is  over  the  sum  279 Z.  6s.,  received  last  year.  The  falling  off  is  clearly 
due  to  the  number  of  annual  members  who  have  within  a few  years  become  life  members, 
not  to  a falling  off  in  persons  becoming  members,  as  indicated  by  Col.  8,  when  latterly  the 
average,  68  Z.  18  s.,  has  been  fully  realized,  and  exceeded  last  year.  There  is  an  arrear  of 
annual  subscriptions  due  at  present ; and  it  is  found  that  some  people  subscribe,  and  pay 
their  entrance  fee  only,  for  some  specific  object,  wanting  the  prestige  of  the  letters  m.  e.  t.  a. 
and  never  pay  any  annual  subscription.  This  fact  shows  that  the  Cols.  8 and  9 are  not 
entirely  dependent  on  each  other;  together,  they  constitute  the  proper  income  of  the 
Academy. 

Col.  10.  Extra  Subscriptions. — The  first  item,  lZ.,  is  the  last  payment  of  au  old  sub- 
scription to  purchase  a certain  antiquity.  The  next  payments,  amounting  to  142  Z.  11s.  0 d., 
have  been  explained,  aud  the  payment  in  the  year  1861-62  was  towards  the  purchase  of  a 
certain  antiquity,  which  became  the  property  of  the  Academy  by  presentation.  The  sub- 
scriptions to  buy  it  were  run  through  the  Academy  accounts  that  they  might  appear  here- 
after. The  total  sum,  177  Z.  6s.,  was  an  extra  subscription  for  museum  purposes  only. 

Col.  11.  Interest  in  Old  Academy  House. — As  the  house  had  been  given  to  the  Academy, 
they  sold,  and  applied  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  account.  The  amount,  475  Z.,  however, 
was,  with  a few  pounds  added,  invested  in  Academy  Stock,  in  Col.  28,  500/.  11  s.  6d. ; but 
its  amount  was  chargeable  with  47/.  2s.  (Col.  27),  and  also  with  130 Z.  5s.  11  d.  (Col.  30), 
or  177/.  7 s.  4 d.,  besides  a large  excess  for  contingencies  in  1853-54  (63/.  15s.  Id.)  due  to 
the  expenses  of  moving  from  the  old  to  the  new  house  ( see  Col.  25),  and  also  the  great 
expenditure  for  furniture  and  repairs  in  1854-55  {see  Col.  23),  amounting  to  215  /.  14s.  9 d., 
so  that  this  sum  of  475/.  was  more  than  absorbed  by  expenditure  which  grew  out  of  the 
change  of  location  from  Grafton-street  to  Dawson-street. 

Col.  12.  This  column  contains  the  amounts  received  from  parties  to  whom  parcels  are 
sent  through  the  Academy  from  societies  abroad ; it  is  necessary  as  a set-off  against  con- 
tingencies,°482/.  17s.  6 cZ.  (Col.  25),  which  it  slightly  reduces. 

Col.  13.  Government  Stock  sold. — First  item,  464/.  19s.  5 d.,  is  a set-off  against 
500/  ns.  Gd.  in  Col  28;  it  went  towards  paying  215Z.  14s.  9 d.  and  139/.  9s.  6d.  in  furni- 
ture and  repairs  on  Col.  23.  The  second  item,  980  Z.  7 s.  4 d„  went  to  replace  Cunningham 
Fund  Stock,  463/.  9s.  5 d.  (Col.  29),  to  catalogue  of  museum,  355/.  18s.  4 d.  (Col.  32), 
photographic  room,  intended  to  have  been  used  in  aid  of  catalogue,  14/.  15s.  5a.  (Col.  32), 
and  88  Z.  1 3 s.  4 d.  for  medals  (Col.  34),  as  this  sum,  besides  the  463/.  9 s.  5 d.,  was  due  by 
the  Academy  to  the  Cunningham  Fund.  The  printing  that  year  was  also  heavy,  so  the 
whole  of  the  proceeds  of  the  stock  sold,  980  Z.  7s.  4cZ.,  disappeared  in  squaring  tlie  expendi- 
ture and  income,  and  two  stock  accounts  of  the  Academy.  Since  1857-58,  no  Academy 
stock  has  been  sold,  the  treasurer  buying,  when  opportunity  offers,  towards  realizing  the 
capital  due  by  the  Academy  to  the  life  composition,  or  Academy  Stock  Account.  His 
purchases  are  in  Col  28,  where  Ihey  may  be  compared  with  the  sums  paid  in  the  actual 
years  1857-63  (see  Cols.  28  and  7). 

0.69.  3 b 4 Col.  14.  Cunningham 
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App.  No.  1+.  Col.  14.  Cunningham  Fund  sold.— 62/.  4s.  4 d.  This  was  in  aid  of  a payment  of  88  Z. 

vv for  medals,  paid  directly  out  of  the  fund,  the  difference  being  an  error  detected  in  purchases 

of  stock  on  Academy  Life  Composition  account,  which  was  thus  corrected,  and  the  two 
stock  accounts  made  correct. 

Col.  15.  British  Association  Conversazione  Fund. — It  was  thought  better  to  bring  the 
income  and  expenditure  under  these  heads  (see  Col.  33),  213/.  10s.  3 d.,  as  it  led  to 
an  audit  ot  the  account,  and  it  placed  on  record  details  which  might  be  of  use  hereafter,  if 
the  same  circumstances  were  to  arise. 

Col.  16.  Catalogues  sold,  proceeds  of,  amount,  241/.  7s.  To  this  sum  should  be  added 
the  subscriptions,  175/.  9s.  (id. ; total,  416/.  lGs.  6d.  on  Academy  Account;  200/.  Guvern- 
Col.  3.  ment  grant  ( see  Col.  3);  total,  616/.  16s.  6d.,  to  be  deducted  from  922/.  5s.  6d.,  the 
balance,  305/.  9s.  having  been  paid  by  the  Academy.  Special  grants  for  250/.  and 
41/.  5s.  11  d.  were  made  on  the  16th  March  1857,  and  the  9th  November  1857  respectively. 
The  sum  of  4 /.  10s.  5 d.  was  subsequently  voted  bv  Council  to  defray  expenses  of  binding 
Part  I. 

Col.  17.  Subscriptions  to  Catalogue. — The  amount  175/.  9 s.  6 d.  was  contributed’ 
chiefly  by  Members  of  the  Academy,  but  there  is  a charge  of  12/.  17s.  6 d.  included  in  it, 
made  by  the  Committee  of  Publication  against  Sir  W.  Wilde,  for  “ alterations  on  proofs," 
above  14s.  per  sheet ; the  Committee  and  Sir  W.  Wilde,  with  the  concurrence  of  that 
gentleman,  having  previously  adopted  14s.  per  sheet  as  the  maximum  charge  for  alterations 
on  proofs.  As  Sir  W.  Wilde  considered  this  sum  in  the  light  of  a subscription  to  the  fund, 
instead  ofacharge  payable  by  him  directly  to  the  printer  as  an  overcharge  on  the  Academy, 
the  money  having  been  paid  by  him  to  the  Council,  it  was  received,  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Treasurer  (see  Proceedings  Vol.  VIII,  Appendix,  p.  2),  it  was  taken  to  account 
as  a subscription,  and  is  included  in  the  sum  of  15/  17s.  ad. 

Col.  18.  Tidal  Observations. — £.  50.  This  is  a special  donation  from  the  Treasurer. 
£.  20  has  been  paid  from  it  (see  Col.  35),  leaving  a balance  of  30/.  which  was  included  in 
the  balance  79/.  11s.  3d.,  in  hand  31st  March  1864,  just  past. 

Col.  19.  Books,  Printing,  &c. — Under  this  head  have  been  included  printing  trans- 
actions and  proceedings,  books  bought  for  library,  stationery  used,  altogether  in  10  years 
3,674/.  5s.  9 d,  or  367/.  8s.  average,  which  being  compared  with  348/.  12s.  (id.,  last 
year’s  expenditure,  exhibits  a small  decrease. 

Col.  20.  Antiquities  bought. — In  10  years  86SZ.  16s.  3d.,  average  86/.  17s.  The 
gross  sum  868 /.  16s.  3 d.,  by  special  grants  350/.  (Col.  3);  extra  private  subscriptions 
177/.  6s.  (Col.  10),  or  together  527  /,  6 s.,  which  gives  a balance  of  331  /.  10  s,  or  an  average 
amountof  33  /.  expended  annually  by  the  Academy  out  of  its  proper  income  on  antiquities,  or 
rather  invested,  as  the  antiquities  bought  are  deposited  in  the  museum.  If  this  sum, 
331 Z.  10  s.,  is  to  be  considered  as  invested,  it  is  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  Academy 
Stock  Account,  and  will  so  far  reduce  the  debt  due  by  the  Academy  to  the  Life  Compen- 
sation Stock  Account. 

Col.  21.  Repairs  of  House. — Total,  204/.  19s.  bd.,  and  8/.  6 s.  3 d.  for  last  year.  These 
charges  are  for  repairs  and  alterations  on  house  not  paid  by  Board  of  Public  Works,  who 
are  in  charge  of  th  • house,  and  who  keep  it  in  general  repair,  paying  rent,  &c.  As  the 
Treasurer’s  account  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  account  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
his  accounts  for  audit  supply  no  inlbrmaiion  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  New  Academy  house, 
defrayed  by  Parliament  through  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  Whatever  these  charges  are 
they  should  be  added  to  Col.  2,  to  give  the  exact  annual  Parliamentary  aid  given  to  the 
Academy. 

Col.  22.  Taxes  and  Insurance. — Chiefly  the  latter,  intended  to  cover  library,  museum 
and  furniture  in  house  in  case  of  fire.  The  house  it  is  believed  is  not  insured  by  Board  of 
Public  Works,  neither  is  it  by  the  Academy. 

Col.  23.  Furniture,  &e. — Total,  477 /.  16s.  4 d.  This  large  amount  was  due  chiefly  to 
purchases  made  in  1854-55  & 1856  for  carpets,  chairs,  &c.,  but  on  the  average  it  is  not 
much  over  or  under  10  /.  per  annum.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  t!ie°fitments  or 
furniture  for  the  Academy  meetings,  and  Council  meetings,  are  of  a temporary  character, 
and  that  a considerable  expenditure  of  money  is  necessary  to  supply  proper  benches,  chairs, 
and  tables,  for  the  respectable  and  convenient  accommodation  of  persons  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Academy  and  Council. 

Col.  24.  Salaries. — Total  in  10  years  3,838/.  15  s.  8 d.,  or  383/.  17  s.  per  year,  and 
386/.  10s.  7 d.  for  1863-64.  This  amount  covers  the  salaries  of  clerk  or  assistant  secre- 
tary, accountant,  curator  of  museum,  assistant  librarian,  and  assistant  clerk,  the  nominal 
salaries  of  treasurer,  secretary  of  the  Academy,  secretary  of  Council,  and  librarian,  whose 
expenditure,  in  connection  with  their  offices,  the  21  /.  each  which  they  get  is  expected  to 
cover.  The  salaries  of  the  two  porters,  and  their  liveries,  are  also  paid  out  of  the  annual 
charge  for  salaries,  and  also  the  money  paid  to  a charwoman,  who  is  employed  by  the  day 
when  required  irx  cleaning  the  rooms  after  meetings,  washing  the  stairs  and  passages, 
washing  towels  and  cloths,  and  other  work  necessary  to  keep  the  place  clean,  there  being 
no  female  servant  on  the  establishment.  The  Return  shows  that  no  real  increase  in  the 

annual 
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annual  charge  for  salaries,  &c.,  has  been  made  within  the  11 
value  of  money  has  greatly  decreased  in  the  same  time. . 


years  specified. 


though  the 


J?1-,25;  Contingencies.-Total,  482 1.  17s.  ed.  These  are  charges  chiefly  for  books 
received  from  abioad,  and  might,  to  a great  extent  (more  than  three-fourths) \e  properlv 
charg-ed  against  books  m the  library,  which,  though  not  actually  bought,  cost  the  AmcLiv 
(out  of  pocket  duectly),  the  amounts  paid  on  their  delivery  as  parcels. 

Col  26.  Paid  Board  of  Public  Works.— This  has  been  explained  already.  The  several 
amounts  were  received  from  Treasury  and  handed  over  to  Board  of  Works  towards  their 
expenditure  on  New  Academy  House.  unvarus  tneir 


Col.  27.  Expenses  on  Old  House. — This  expenditure  was  on  house  in  Grafton-street. 
Cd.  28.  Academy  Stock,  Cost  of.— The  several  items  in  this  column  have  been  explained 


Col.  20.  Cunningham  Fund  Stock,  Cost  of.— Explained  above. 
oW’  30'  Expe"sc!s  on  New  Home— The  items,  in  this  column  have  been  explained 


. Cataiogue  of  Museum.-Ifearly  the  whole  of  the  sums,  9051.  11*.  id.  a„d 

of  ,h» Pa’d  °”  ”rUn‘  °a  ' Panting,  binding,  and  publication 

ot  the  catalogue,  the  amount  having  been  covered  by  Government  grant  200/  (Col  3^ 
subscriptions,  175 Z.  9,s.  Gd.  (Col.  17),  and  catalogues  sold  226 Z.  15s.  lOd.and  14 Z.  lls.’ 2d 
(L-ol.  16),  and  by  votes  from  the  Academy  on  16th  March  1857  of  250Z.,  and  on  9th  No" 
vember  1857  for  41  £ 5 s.  11  i.,  together  291  i 6 s.  lid;  there  were  also  two  small  sums 
oidered  (4Z.  10s.  5 d.  and  5 /.)  by  the  Council. 


Col.  32.  Photographic  Apparatus.— This  was  bought  in  the  hope 
copying  M.SS.,  and  also  in  taking  pictures  of  antiquities. 


of  its  being  useful 


in 


Col.  34.  Cunningham  Medals,— These  items  have  been  explained  above.  These  pre- 
miums or  medals  are  given  every  third  year,  if  the  Council  consider  it  fit  and  proper,  for 
the  best  papers  published  by  the  Academy,  or  for  the  best  works  published  in  Ireland  on 
science,  polite  literature  and  antiquities,  or  if  published  elsewhere  on  Irish  matters. 


Col.  35.  The  Tidal  Observations  made  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Committee  of 
Science  in  1850-51  lay  over  for  reduction  and  tabulation,  and  as  the  Academy  funds  were 
not  able  to  bear  the  expense  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carson  presented  the  amount,  50  Z.  ( see  Col.  18), 
out  of  which  20 1.  in  this  column  has  been  paid,  leaving  a balance  to  the  credit  of  this  bead 
of  service  of  30/.,  chargeable  on  balance  in  hand  on  1st  April  1864  (80  Z.  8s.  Gd.) 


Col.  36.  Coals,  Gas,  &c.—Total  in  10  years  527/.  14s.  Id.,  average  52/.  15  s.  This 
includes  the  coal  consumed  in  the  hot  water  apparatus,  which  heats  museum  and  library, 
and  the  open  fires  in  house,  and  gas  used  at  meetings  and  in  rooms  and  passages,  the  use 
of  candles  being  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 


0.§9. 
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to  31  March  1863,  compiled  from  the  Accouuts  supplied  to  the  Audit  Office. 


9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

Annual 

Extra  Private 

C ’ 

Government 

Cunningham 

British 

Subscription 

Stock  Sold, 

Catalogues 

Subscriptions 

Old  House. 

Produced  in 

Association 

to  Tidal 

Antiquities. 

Received. 

Cash. 

Produced  in 

Conversazione 

Catalogue. 

AcauemyStock 

Cash. 

Observations. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 
Domnacli  airqid. 

£•  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  *.  d. 

£.  S.  </. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  <7. 

£•  *•  d. 

£.  a.  d. 

361  4 - 

475  - - 

5 5 9 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

n 

- 

— 

411  12  - 

- 77 10  '[£ 

3 3 - 

464  19  5 

— 

308  14  - 

He  - -J° 

- 4 6 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

291  18  - 

- 

8 8 - 

980  7 4 

- - 

215  4 - 

50  12  - 

_ 

451  10  - 

- - - 

- 1 6 

- - 

- 

62  2 8 

_ 

342  6 - 

* 

- 8 9 

- - 

- 

8 14  - 

140  12  - 

_ 

212  2 - 

Shcalkill  Molaiso. 

1 14  6 

- 

53  16  9 

Iff  - - 

— 

329  14  - 

33  15  - 

- . ' 

1 7 6 

24  10  7 

15  17  6 

50  - - 

399  - - 

- 

62  4 4 

26  ID  10 

- 

- 

3,515  8 - 

177  6 - 

475  - - 

21  4 6 

1,445  6 9 

62  4 4 

215  4 - 

226  15  10 

175  9 6 

50  - — 

351  10  - 

2 2 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

379  6 - 

- - - 

- • 

uil  2 

- 

- 

to  31  March  1863,  compiled  from  the  Accounts  supplied  to  the  Audit  Office. 


Edward  Clibhnrn,  Accountant, 

Royal  Irish  Academy. 
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Lectures  (Roxal  Dublin  Society,  $c.)— continued. 
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Museum  of  Irish  Industry — continued. 
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[iV.23. — In  this  Index  the  Figures  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses  refer  to  the  Questions 
in  the  Evidence;  those  following  App.  to  the  Pages  in  the  Appendix;  and  the  Numerals 
following  Rep.  to  the  Pages  in  the  Report.] 


A. 

ADDERLEY,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Very  strong  opinion  expressed  in  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Adderley,  in  18(12,  in  favour  of  a fusion  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  Maumell  43. 

Comment  upon  a letter  from  Mr.  Adderley,  published  in  the  Commissioners’  Report 
of  1862,  in  which  letter  an  amalgamation  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  Museum  cf 
Irish  Industry  is  recommended  upon  certain  inaccurate  assumptions,  Jukes  1992-2001 

Mr.  Adderley  was  at  this  period  Vice-president  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 

Education,  ib.  1 99 2 Errontousness  of  Mr.  Adderley’s  statement  as  to  there  being  at 

present  a double  staff,  double  lectureships,  double  collections,  &e.,  Jukes  1992-1998. 

2232-2246 ; Sullivan  3223-3226 Amount  of  inaccuracy  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adderley 

as  to  the  similar  functions  and  duplicate  staff  of  the  two  institutions,  Steele  2653-2G60. 

Statement  as  to  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Adderley,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  “ double  staff,”  “ double  collections,”  &.c.  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 

and  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Donnelly  5628-5643 Adoption  substantially  of  the 

letter  of  Mr.  Adderley  by  the  Treasury  and  the  Committee  of  Council,  ih.  5668-5671. 

Admission  to  the  Institutions.  See  Botanical  Gardens,  2.  Library  ( Royal  Dublin  Society ),  I. 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  1.  Sunday  Opening  of  Institutions. 

Agricultural  Department  ( Royal  Dublin  Society): 

Explanation  as*to  the  accommodation  and  staff  contemplated  for  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  as  to  the  increasing  importance  of  this 
branch,  Maunse/l  81-88.  98-111 Expediency  of  a professorship  of  agricultural  che- 

mistry in  connexion  with  the  Society,  Maunsell  81-88.98. 107;  Sir  R.  Kane  1549-1553 
Obstacle  to  the  Society  obtaining  analyses  of  soils  from  the  chemist  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society,  Maunsell  200-203 Cordial  co-operation  between  the  Royal  Dublin 

Society  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,,  the  latter  being  purely  a private  association, 
ib.  256-253. 

Impeifect  accommodation  in  the  Agricultural  Museum ; facility  for  the  inspection  of 

the  museum,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  2371-2377 It  is  of  great  importance  to  carry 

out  the  Agricultural  Department  in  its  fullest  efficiency,  ib.  2378-2380 Importance  of 

increased  efficiency  in  the  agricultural  chemistry  branch;  want  of  funds  for  this  purpose. 
ib.  2381-2390. 

Great  importance  attached  to  the  Agricultuial  Department  of  the  Society,  Steele  2751, 

2752 Functions  performed  by  the  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry ; memorandum 

by  Professor  Davy  relative  to  this  department,,  ib.  2761—2770 Very  fair  state  of  the 

Agricultural  Museum  building,  ib.  2771 Several  items  estimated  for  completing  the 

department,  and  for  subsequently  maintaining  it  in  an  efficient  state,  ib.  2781,  27S2 

Paper  banded  in,  and  explanation  in  connexion  therewith,  relative  to  the  proposed  cur- 
riculum of  agricultural  education,  ib.  3712-3716. 

Approval  of  an  agricultural  establishment  being  still  attached  to  the  Dublin  Society, 
Graves  5140. 

Estimate  of  852 1.  as  the  amount  to  be  required  for  annual  maintenance  of  the  depart- 
ment, App.  330.  t 

Return  of  the  public  attendance,  and  of  the  number  of  registered  pupils  who  attended 
the  public  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry ; also  of  the  practical  pupils  who  worked  in 
the  Society’s  laboratory,  and  the  number  of  both  that  competed  for  prizes  at  the  termina- 
tion-off the  different  courses,  App.  332 Statement  of  the  apartments  and  accommodation 

of  the  Chemico-Agricultural  Department,  ib: 

0.69.  304  Tolerably- 
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Agricultural  Department  (Royal  Dublin  Society)— continued. 

Tolerably  complete  and  well-arranged  character  of  the  collections  in  the  Agricultural 
Museum;  these  are  highly  instructive,  and  are  visited  by  the  agricultural  classes  in  large 

numbers.  Rep.  vii- Commodious  and  well-fitted  character  of  the  laboratory  used  by 

the  agricultural  chemist,  ib- 

See  also  Cattle  Shows.  Veterinary  Department. 

Agrological Maps.  Foimer  duty  of  witness,  as  assistant  chemist  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  in  connexion  with  the  preparation  of  agrological  maps;  that  is, maps  describing 
the  nature  of  soils,  Sullivan  3150-3152. 

Regret  expressed  by  the  Committee  that  ihe  construction  of  agrological  maps  in  the 
Chemical  Department  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should  have  been  given  up, 
through  the  action  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  Rep.  xiii. 

Amalgamation  : 

1.  Statement  as  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  not  having  originated  the  Ques- 

tion of  Amalgamation. 

2.  Evidence  in  favour  of  Amalgamating  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  with 

the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

3.  Evidence  opposed  to  the  foregoing  Proposition. 

4.  Conflicting  Statements  as  to  the  Financial  Effect  of  the  proposed  Measure . 

5.  Suggested  Amalgamation  into  one  Central  National  Institution. 

6.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee  adverse  to  Amalgamation. 

1.  Statement  as  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  not  having  originated  the  Question  of 

Amalgamation : 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  amalgamation  with  other  Dublin  institutions  the  Dublin 

Society  did  not  originate  the  proposition,  Maunsell  41.  285.  289,  290 Belief  that  the 

question  of  amalgamation  was  never  originated  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Lord  Tal- 
bot de  31  al abide  2409 The  question  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 

Industry  with  the  Royal  D ublin  Society  has  never  been  officially  discussed  in  the  Council 

of  the  Society,  Steele  2632-2634.  2640 Passive  attitude  of  the  Society  in  regard  to 

amalgamation,  although  favourable  to  taking  upon  themselves  the  functions  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  ib.  2634-2636.  2640-2647.  2692,  2693. 

2.  Evidence  in  favour  of  Amalgamating  the  Aluseum  of  Irish  Industry  with  the 

Royal  Dublin  Society : 

Conclusions  favourable  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  with  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  latter  body  being  fully  competent  to  carry  out  the  scientific 
educations  embraced  in  the  two  institutions,  Lloyd  1064-1072.  1172-1178.1189-1200 

• Considerable  analogy  in  the  objects  of  the  two  institutions,  Lord  Talbot  de  Mala- 

hide  2411 Belief  that  the  Dublin  Society  could  efficiently  discharge  the  functions  of 

the  Industrial  Museum,  and  that  amalgamation  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public,  Steele 

2639-2652.  2661-2677.  2689-2693 Adoption  substantially  by  the  Treasury,  and  the 

Committee  of  Council,  of  the  views  laid  down  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adderley  as  to  the 
expediency  of  amalgamation,  Donnelly  5668-5671. 

3.  Evidence  opposed  to  the  foregoing  Proposition : 

Some  thirty  or  forty  circulars  were  sent  to  towns  in  Ireland  with  a view  to  petitions 
against  the  consolidation  of  the  Irish  Museum  and  the  Dublin  Society,  the  result 
having  been  that  thirteen  petitions  were  submitted  against  the  amalgamation,  M‘Evoy 
754-756. 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  an  amalgamation  of  the  collections  of  the  two  institu- 
tions would  be  very  undesirable  in  the  interests  of  science.  Sir  R.  Kane  1302-1311 

•Limited  sense  in  which  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  institutions  was  favoured  by  witness 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  of  1862 ; he  contemplated,  in  fact,  little  moie  than 
the  elimination  of  himself  from  his  position  as  director  of  the  museum,  ib.  1312-1314 

Concurrence  rather  in  the  views  of  Dr.  Corrigan,  than  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  in  regard  to 

the  question  of  amalgamation  of  the  Dublin  Society  and  the  Industrial  Museum,  ib. 
1420. 1423. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  restricted  sense  in  which  witness  expressed  himself  before 

the  Treasury  Commission  as  favourable  to  amalgamation.  Sir  R.  Kane  1442-1444 

Less  beneficial  effect  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  institutions  than  is  now  produced  at 

less  cost,  ib.  1514 Further  reference  to  the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Lloyd  on  the 

question  of  amalgamation,  ib.  1533-1540 Explanation  as  to  witness  having  been 

under  the  belief  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  institutions  was  nearly  determined 
upon  when  he  gave  certain  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1862;  he  had  no  .definite 
plan  in  his  mind  at  the  time,  ib.  1577-1585. 

Inaccurate  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862  as  to  a concentration  of  collec- 
tions in  one  museum  being  more  attractive  and  more  complete,  or  more  instructive. 

Jukes 
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Amalgamation — continued. 

3.  Evidence  opposed  to  the  foregoing  Proposition'—  continued. 

Obstacle  loan »malg»m.».lion  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  Museum 
01  lush  lndu-try,  inasmuch  ns  the  collections  have  nothin*;  in  common,  Sullivan  3298 
As  a general  principle  ihere  is  no  overlapping  of  functions  on  the  part  of  those 
engaged  in  the  two  institutions,  ib.  33*27. 

Witness  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission  of  1862  in  favour  of  an  amalgamation  of 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  with  the  Dublin  Society ; that  is,  on  the  supposition  that  onlv 

one  institution  should  be  maintained,  Andrews  4158-4161 Considers,  however,  tha't 

each  institution  having  been  established  for  different  purposes,  should  still  be  retained 
separately,  ib.  4161,  4162. 

Opinion  strongly  in  favour  of  maintaining  separately  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
wiih  its  geological  collection,  &c.,  and  so  of  retaining  two  distinct  collections  in  Dublin 

or  minerals  and  fossils.  Sir  11.  T.  Murchison  4244  et  seq. Grounds  for  objecting  to 

an  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  Industrial  Museum  with  the  Dublin  Society,  or  to  the 

exercise  of  extended  educational  functions  by  the  latter  body,  Graces  5115  et  seq. 

Expediency  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  being  retained  as  an  independent  institu- 
tion, 2d.  5II7,  51l8. 

4.  Conflicting  Statements  as  to  the  Financial  Effect  of  the  Proposed  Measure: 

Saving  of  expense  in  respect  of  the  managing  staff  if  there  were  an  amalgamation  of 

the  Industrial  Museum  and  the  Dublin  Society,  Lloyd  119b',  1197. 

Calculations  as  to  the  financial  results  of  the  proposed  amalgamation  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society;  data  for  estimating  an  absolute  increase  of  expenditure  of  160/.,  if 

proper  justice  be  done  to  the  officers  concerned,  Sir  R.  Kane  1388.  1503-1512 

Necessity  of  additional  buildings  if  the  collections  of  the  Industrial  Museum  were  to  go 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  ib.  1389,  1390 Estimate  of  500/.  a year  as  the  addi- 

tional expense  for  staff  if  the  educational  department  of  the  Dublin  Society  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Industrial  Museum,  ib.  1503 

Sufficiency  of  certain  estimates  of  ihe  expenditure  required  for  the  Royal  Dublin 

Society,  even  if  the  proposed  amalgamation  were  carried  out,  Steele  2791 Evidence  as 

to  the  inaccuracy  of  Sir  R.  Kane’s  calculations  relative  10  the  financial  effect  of  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  of  1862;  witness  showing  that  a saving 
instead  of  a loss  would  result,  Donnelly  5558,  555g. 

Statement  handed  in  by  Sir  R.  Kane  of  the  financial  result  of  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  relations  of  the  lloyal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Industry,  App.  343. 

5.  Suggested  Amalgamation  into  one  Central  National  Institution: 

Evidence  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a central  national  institution,  in  which  should 
be  comprised  not  only  collections  now  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  but  also  collections 

in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Wright  3830-3838.  3859.  3885-3895 Character  of 

the  collections  of  the  Dublin  Society  adverted  to  with  reference  to  :he  expediency  of  a 
transfer  of  the  economic  collections  to  a national  museum,  ib.  3830-3838. 

6.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee  adverse  to  A malgamation : 

The  Committee  conclude  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  stating  that  the  col? 
lections  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  similar, 

Rep.  xii The  transfer  of  the  collections  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  to  the  Royal 

Dublin  Society  would  be  a great  scientific  blunder,  whilst  it  would  be  a positive  injury  to 
the  Geological  Survey,  ib.  xii,xiii. 

Resolution  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  public  that  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  should  be  suppressed,  or  amalgamated  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 

Rep.  xxi Arguments  in  support  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  adverse  to  the 

proposed  amalgamation,  ib.  xxiv-xxvi. 

See  also  Adderley,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  College  of  Chemistry  (London).  Commission 
of  1862.  Geological  Survey  and  Collections.  Museum  of  Lrish  Industry. 

Royal  Dublin  Society.  Royal  Lrish  Academy,  11.  Royal  Zoological  Society,  3, 

Science  and  Art  Department. 

Andrews,  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  connected  with  nearly  all  the  scientific 
institutions  of  Dublin ; is  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  4156, 

41 57 Gave  evidence  before  the  Commission  of  1862  in  favour  of  an  amalgamation  of 

the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  with  the  Dublin  Society;  that  is,  on  the  supposition  that 

only  one  institution  should  he  maintained,  4158-4161 Considers,  however,  that  each 

institution  having  been  established  for  differenyiurposes,  should  still  be  retained  separately, 
4161,  4162. 

Suggestion  that  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  be  systematically  arranged, 
with  a view  to  scientific  lectures  as  well  as  popular  lectures,  4163.  4166  List  of  pro- 
fessors necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  proper  objects  of  the  Society,  4163-4165— — 
Advantage  of  an  arrangement  of  the  geological  collection  with  reference  to  zoological 

0.69.  ° 3D  affinities, 
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Andrews,  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

affinities,  4166.  4177,  4178 Want  of  funds  for  an  arrangement  of  the  fossil  collection ; 

valuable  character  of  portion  of  this  collection,  4167-4169.  4173-4176 Valuable 

and  gratuitous  arrangement  of  part  of  the  minerals  by  Professor  Haughton,  4169-4172. 

S Second  Examination.] — Statement  as  to  the  advantages  of  two  colleciions  of  minerals 
rocks,  the  one  arranged  biologically  and  the  other  stratigraphically,  and  in  proximity 

to  each  other,  4543-4547 Witness  is  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Museum  of 

the  Dublin  Society,  4548 Valuable  collections  in  the  museum  besides  those  con- 

nected with  geology,  a large  proportion  of  which  remain  unarranged  and  unexhibited  for 
want  of  funds  for  the  necessary  cases,  See.,  4549-4563.  4568-4572. 

Large  portion  of  the  specimens  which  are  donations  to  the  Society  ; deterrent  effect  on 

this  score  of  the  non-arrangement  of  these  specimens,  4551-4554-  4561-4563 Belief 

that  in  England  it  would  not  be  long  before  a remedy  would  be  obtained  for  a grievance 
similar  to  that,  in  regard  to  the  non-arrangement  of  valuable  specimens  in  the  Dublin 

Society’s  Museum,  4558-4560 Inadequacy  of  one  curator  and  a boy,  who  compose 

the  present  staff  in  charge  of  the  specimens ; increased  outlay  estimated  on  this  score, 

4564-4567 Very  valuable  scientific  operation  of  the  museum,  every  facility  being 

given  by  the  director  for  examining  the  specimens,  4573-4582. 

Selection  by  the  Society  at  large  of  the  members  of  -the  several  committees,  reference 
being  had  exclusively  to  the  fitness  of  those  selected,  4583-4586 Power  of  the  com- 

mittee of  the  museum  to  make  purchases  without  previous  reference  to  the  council  of  the 

Society,  4587-4590 Authority  of  the  director  of  the  museum  to  make  purchases  to 

the  extent  of  5/.,  without  previous  sanction  from  the  committee,  4590 Statement  that 

Dr.  Carte,  the  director  of  the  museum,  is  not  in  any  way  hampered  by  the  rules  of  the 
council  or  committee,  either  as  to  purchases  or  exchanges ; letter  from  Dr.  Carte  to  this 
effect,  4591-4598- 

[Third  Examination.] — Further  statement  as  to  the  authority  of  the  curator  of  th 

museum  in  regard  to  purchases,  Sec.,  4634-4638 Advantages  anticipated  from  e 

reduction  of  the  number  of  members  on  each  committee  from  eleven  to  seven,  4639-4646 

Principle  of  arrangement  of  the  geological  collections  of  the  Society  and  of  the 

Museum  of  Irish  Industry  further  considered,  with  a view  to  the  arrangements  being 
perfect  for  reference  and  instruction,  4647,  4648.  4653-4655. 

Explanation  on  the  subject  of  duplicate  fossils  in  the  geological  collection  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  as  regards  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  not  having  made  appli- 
cation for  any  ot  them,  4648-4651 Statement  explanatory  of  the  circumstances  con- 

nected with  the  reduction  of  Dr.  Scouler’s  salary,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Scoit  us 
his  locum  tenens:  absence  of  hardship  to  Dr.  Scouler  in  the  matter,  4656-4678 Use- 

fulness of  the  practice  of  lending  out  books  from  the  library,  as  many  of  those  borrowing 
them  cannot  attend  the  library  during  the  day,  4679-4682.  4690,  4691. 

Check  exercised  by  the  library  committee  in  regard  to  the  lending  of  scientific  books, 

4682-4689.  4693 Witness  has  not  heard  any  complaint  of  loss  or  damage  to  the  books, 

4692 Nor  has  he  heard  that  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  in  consequence  of 

books  being  lent  out,  4694 Injury  to  the  society  if  the  borrowing  system  were  abolished, 

whilst  the  system  is  conducive  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  4695-4698 Ample  facility 

for  obtaining  admission  to  the  library,  4700-4704. 

Very  general  feeling  throughout  Ireland  as  to  the  want  of  a veterinary  institution ; 
great  importance  of  this  want  being  supplied  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,. 

47°5~4715 Necessity  of  the  increased  grants  estimated  by  the  council  of  the  Society 

in  order  to  carry  out  efficiently  the  operation  of  the  several  departments,  4716-4718 

Opinion  that  the  public  funds  should  be  confined  to  the  scientific  and  more  public  objects, 
and  that  the  subscriptions  should  be  appropriated  to  the  agricultural  shows,  &c.,  47 19-4721. 
System  as  to  the  reading  of  papers  at  the  evening  scientific  meetings:  very  valuable 

papers  read  there,  4722-4727 Facility  of  admission  to  these  meetings,  which  are  very 

Well  attended,  4728-4733 Publication  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meetings,  out  of  the 

private  funds  of  the  society,  4734-4739 Valuable  operation  of  these  papers  throughout 

the  country  ; instances  in  the  case  of  salmon  fisheries  and  deep  sea  fisheries,  in  regard  to 
which  witness  has  taken  a prominent  part,  4740-4746.  4775-4802, 

Distinct  functions  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Dublin,  as  compared  with  the  Royal 

Dublin  Society,  4747-4751 Co-operation  rather  than  rivalry  between  the  Royal  Dublin 

Society  and  other  scientific  societies  in  Dublin,  4752-4759 Statement  as  to  witness’s 

attention  having  been  first  directed  to  scientific  pursuits  through  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 

4760,  4761 Further  reference  to  the  competent  character  of  the  men  selected  to  serve 

on  committees  of  the  Society,  4762 Selection  also  of  the  professors  with  reference 

solely  to  their  qualifications,  4763-4766. 

Material  advancement  of  scientific  education  in  Ireland  by  means  of  the  Dublin  Society; 
increased  advantage  if  its  funds  were  increased,  4767-4769.  4831,  483a Non-inter- 
ference of  the  committees  with  the  professors,  4770-4772 Reference  to  the  operation  of 

the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  ; funds  at  their  disposal, 
• and 
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Andrcu-s,  Willium.  (Analysis  of  his-Evidence)— 

and  system  of  operation,  4777-4787 Further  explanation  as  to  the  individual  authority 

of  the  director  of  the  museum  of  the  Dublin  Society  in  regard  to  exchanges  of  specimens 
4003-4019.  • 1 ’ 


Comparative  uselessness  of  the  museum  without  professors  to  explain  its  meaning  - 

that  is,  as  a means  of  conveying  public  instruction,  4820-4828 Necessity  of  the  Society 

now  operating  scientifically  rather  than  popularly,  4829-4834 Further'statement  as  to 

the  national  importance  of  a central  veterinary  school  in  Ireland,  and  as  to  the  advantages 
of  its  being  m duect  connection  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  4835-4842. 


Applied  Science.  Considerable  extent  to  which  witness  teaches  not  only  pure  science  but 

the  practical  application  of  it,  Sullivan  3196-3199 Great  want  in  Ireland  of  a properly 

organised  school  of  applied  science,  ib.  3234 Dissent  from  a passage  in  the  Commis- 

sioners Report  of  1862  as  to  the  impracticability  in  a course  of  lectures  of  fully  explaining 
the  application  of  any  science  to  any  particular  industry,  ib.  3490-3498.  0 


Artisans.  Establishment  by  witness  in  1854  of  an  evening  class  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  for  the  instruction  of  artisans  in  practical  chemistry;  this  is  still  in  operational 

the  museum,  Sullivan  3158-3161 Very  different  class  attending  the  lectures  of  witness 

at  the  Dublin  Society  and  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  artisans  chiefly  attending  the 

evening  lectures  at  the  latter  place,  ib.  3184,3185 Aptitude  and  desire  evinced  b v the 

artisan  class  for  scientific  instruction,  ib.  3200,  3201. 


B. 

Barker,  William,  31.  D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— Is  professor  of  physics  in  the  Museum 

of  Irish  industry;  is  also  a member  and  lecturer  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  1215 

Circumstances  connected  with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Scott  as  locum  tenens  for  Dr. 

Scouler,  professor  of  mineralogy  to  the  Dublin  Society,  1216-1219 Nature  of  the 

objection  made  by  witness  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Scott,  witness  having  been  on  the 

council  of  the  Society,  1220-1222 Experience  upon  which  witness  considers  that  it 

would  be  better  if  the  professors  or  lecturers  were  under  a permanent  or  single  head 
instead  of  under  a fluctuating  body  like  the  committees  of  the  society,  1223-1238.  1275- 
1281. 

Bad  state  formerly  of  the  mineralogical  collection  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  1237, 

1238 Approval  of  a proposition  for  relieving  the  Society  from  the  direction  of  scientific 

education,  1239-1242 Considerations  as  to  the  system  of  lectures  of  the  Dublin 

Society  and  Industrial  Museum  respectively,  and  as  to  the  respects  in  which  amendment 

is  desirable,  1243-1256.  1282 Advantage  of  popular  lectures,  and  of  the  system  of 

free  admission,  1244-1253. 

Witness  has  been  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  since  1847  or  1848,  and 
testifies  10  the  absence  of  all  political  and  religious  feeling  in  the  operations  of  the 

Society,  1257-1260 He  lectures  in  the  provinces  under  the  committee  of  lectures, 

and  shows  that  the  provincial  lectures  operate  very  satisfactorily,  1261-1271 The 

salaries  of  the  professors  are  200  l.  a year,  want  of  funds  preventing  their  being  increased, 

1272-1274 Witness  has  not  been  unduly  interfered  with  in  respect  of  the  lectures  at 

the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  but  the  committee  are  a changeable  body,  1275-1281- — He 
sees  no  objection  to  the  lectures  being  given  within  the  four  walls  of  the  Society,  1282. 

Board  of  Trade.  Reference  to  the  Minute  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  11  April  1854,  as 
defining  the  duties  and  limits  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
respectively,  Rep.  xiv. 

Botanical  Gardens  ( Glasnevin ).* 

1.  Long  Period  for  which  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

2.  As  to  the  Facility  of  Admission. 

3.  As  to  the  Opening  on  Sundays. 

4.  Several  Additions  and  Improvements  required,  in  order  to  render  the 

Gardens  thoroughly  efficient. 

5.  Additional  Aid  required  from  Government. 

0.  Other  Particulars  generally. 

1.  Lons  Period  for  ichichin  connection  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society : 

In.  1790  the  Botanic  Gardens  were,  placed  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  Maunsell  12. 

2.  As  to  the  Facility  of  Admission: 

•Statement  as  to  the  less  facility  of  admission  to  Glasnevin  Gardens  than  to  Kew 
Gardens;  grounds  for  this  complaint  considered,  M‘Evoy,  414-442.  638-642.  655-660 

Increase  in  the  facilities  of  public  admission  to  the  Botanical  Gardens ; expediency 

of  some  days  being  still  reserved  for  students,  Steele  2846,  2847  — -—Amendments 

0.69.  302  • desirable^ 
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Botanical  Gardens  (Glasnevin)—  continued. 

2.  As  to  the  Facility  of  Admission — continued. 

desirable  in  the  system  of  admission  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  with  regard  to  students’ 
day?,  Wright,  3842-3848. 

Recommended  opening  of  the  gardens  every  day  of  the  week,  free  of  charge,  Rep.  xxii. 
xxxii. 

3.  As  to  the  Opening  on  Sundays : 

Reference  to  the  opening  of  the  Botanic  Garrlens  on  Sunday  afternoon,  in  accordance 

with  the  views  of  the  Government,  Mnunsell  37,  38 Appropriation  of  150  Z.  out  of  the 

Vote  10  the  expense  of  opening  the  Botanical  Gardens  on  Sunday,  ib.  263-265. 

Very  small  majority  of  the  Dublin  Society  in  favour  of  opening  the  gardens  on  Sunday, 
though  Mr.  Justice  Blackburne  said  that  the  grant  depended  upon  an  affirmative  vote, 

M'Evoy  415.  760,761 Statemeni  relative  to  a complaint  by  the  men  employed  at  the 

gardens  on  Sunday  that  they  receive  no  remuneration  for  the  day’s  service,  ib.  435.  655- 
660.  765. 

4.  Several  Additions  and  Improvements  required,  in  order  to  render  the  Gardens 

thoroughly  efficient  : 

Absolute  want  of  a botanical  museum,  Maunsell  110-114 It  is  also  proposed  that 

there  should  be  a professor  of  botany,  ib.  114 Peculiar  value  of  a museum  in  con- 

nection with  the  Botanical  Gardens,  ib.  284. 

Want  of  increased  space  in  the  conservatories  at  the  gardens,  Steele  2718-2700 • 

Want  also  of  a museum  of  economic  botany,  as  at  Kew,  ib.  2721-2724 Desire  of  the 

society  to  make  a slight  increase  to  the  salary  of  the  curator  at  the  gardens,  ib.  2725- 
2729 Expediency  of  an  extension  of  the  gardens,  ib.  2735. 

5.  Additional  Aid  required  from  Government : 

A sum  of  1,000/.  was  recommended  by  the  Commission  of  1862  for  the  Botanical 

Museum;  information  on  this  point,  Maunsell  41.  112-115 Inadequacy  of  the  sum 

appropriated  to  the  gardens;  intended  application  for  an  increased  amount,  Steele  2738- 

2741 Several  items  estimated  for  completing  the  department,  and  for  subsequently 

maintaining  it  in  an  efficient  state,  ib.  2781-2783 Inability  of  the  Society  to  under- 

take at  present  an  extension  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  ib.  3074-3077. 

Proposed  allocation  and  distribution  of  a sum  of  2,050 1.  in  respect  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Wright's  Ev.p.  233. 

Estimate  of  the  amounts  required  for  increased  accommodation  and  for  annual  main- 
tenance, App.  330,  331. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  provision  be  made  by  Government  for  executing  the 
required  works,  Rep.  viii,  ix. 

6.  Other  Particulars  generally : 

Very  limited  amount  of  damage  done  by  the  public  resorting  to  the  Botanical  Gardens, 

Maunsell,  174-177 Advantage  in  the  lectures  on  botany  being  delivered  at  an  early 

hour  in  the  morning,  Sir  R.  Kane  1610,  1611 Very  few  purchases  made  for  the 

gardens;  system  of  exchanges  uiih  foreign  botanical  garden?,  Steele  2730 Arrange- 

ment by  which  young  men  are  taught  by  the  curator,  to.  2731-2734. 

Excellent  arrangement  of  the  plants,  & c.,  so  as  to  be  most  useful  to  the  public,  Steele 

2736,  2737 Usefulness  of  the  gardens  »s  a means  of  testing  manures,  ib.  2742-2744 

System  of  lectures  at  the  gardens,  the  professor,  however,  not  being  attached  exclu- 
sively to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  ib.  2745-2750. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  should  be  merged  under  one,  central  government  institution, 
Wright  3859.4105. 

Conclusions  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  importance  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  not  only 
in  a popular  sense,  but  in  a scientific  and  educational  point  of  view,  Rep.  viii. 

Brehon  Laws.  Information  as  to  the  steps  taken  with  a view  to  the  publication  of  the 
Brehon  Laws,  and  the  actual  progress  being  made  in  the  work  by  the  Brehon  Law  Com- 
mission, Graves  4991.  5005,  5006.  5067-5079. 

British  Museum.  Objection  to  the  system  of  admission  to  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society 
as  being  in  the  nature  of  a favour,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  library  of  the  British  Museum 
this  is  not  so,  M‘Evoy  792 Sense  in  which  the  British  Museum  Library  may  be  con- 
sidered analagous  to  a lending  library,  Sidney  1892-1899 Mode  of  admission  to  the 

Library  of  the  British  Museum;  restriction  exercised,  ib.  1910. 

Absence  of  analogy  between  the  lending  out  system  of  the  Dublin  Society’s  library  and 
the  practice  of  the  British  Museum  of  putting  aside  books  by  readers  there,  Wright 

3806-3809 System  in  the  British  Museum  in  regard  to  the  giving  of  duplicate 

specimens  to  other  institutions,  and  with  respect  to  exchanges  and  donations.  Sir  R.  T. 
Murchison  4225-4233. 
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C. 

"Carlisle,  Earl  of.  Views  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  relative  to  the  application  of  the  Royal 

Dublin  Society  for  an  increased  grant,  Maunsell  50,  51 Views  of  Lord  Carlisle  as  to 

the  inexpediency  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  Sir  R.  Kane  1379-1382. 

Cattle  Shows  ( Royal  Dublin  Society).  Very  successful  operation  of  the  agricultural 

exhibitions  of  the  Society,  Lord  Talbot  de  Muluhide  2343-2347 Opinion  that  a 

summer  show  lor  the  exhibition  of  sheep  is  not  required,  ib.  2348-2350 Great 

improvement  by  the  covering  in  of  the  premises  in  which  the  cattle  and  sheep  are 

exhibited,  ib.  2354-2357.  2363-2366 Prospects  of  the  shows  being  self-supporting,  ib. 

2358,2359 Obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  winter  show  for  fat  cattle  oh  account  of 

the  want  of  funds  for  prizes,  ib.  2367-2370. 

Success  of  (he  cattle  shows ; prospect  of  their  being  self-supporting,  Steele  2757-2759 

The  Society  should  provide  the  necessary  funds  in  connection  with  cattle  shows  and. 

exhibitions,  Wright,  4143-4147. 

Statement  of  the  annual  receipts  at  cattle  shows  from  1840  to  1863;  total  of 
147  /.  J2s.  6d.  in  1840,  and  of  1,217  Z.  5$.  7 d in  1863,  App.  328. 

Statement  by  the  Committee  explanatory  of  the  agricultural  shows  of  the  Society,  and 

the  means  by  which  supported  and  carried  out,  Rep.  vi,  vii Exception  taken  to  the 

guarantee  given  by  members  of  the  Society,  upon  the  strength  of  which  money  has  been 

raised  for  the  purchase  of  improved  premises  in  which  to  hold  the  shows,  ib.  vii 

Cattle  shows,  as  held  by  the  Society,  should  receive  every  necessary  support  and 
encouragement,  ib.  xxix. 

Certificates  of  Merit  ( Royal  Dublin  Society).  Organization  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  of  a system  of  examinations  for  certificates  ofmeiit;  very  successful  operation 
thereof  in  the  case  of  young  men  seeking  commercial  situations,  Sidney  1840-1854. 

Chemical  Department  ( Museum  of  Irish  Industry).  Original  intention  to  establish  a 
national  school  of  chemistry  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Sir  R.  Kane  1450-1455 

Information  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  fees  are  paid  for  chemical  analyses 

made  by  the  museum,  ib.  1605,  1606. 

Explanation  as  to  the  chemical  constituents  or  value  of  the  specimens  of  ore  and 
minerals  at  the  industrial  museum  not  being  in  all  cases  determined  and  stated,  Jukes 

2258-2270 Advantage  of  analyses  of  many  of  the  rocks  at  the  Industrial  Museum; 

difficulty  experienced  on  this  score,  ib.  2320-3327. 

Witness,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  since  its  com- 
mencement, explains  the  nature  of  his  duties  as  assistant  chemist,  and  as  chemist 
respectively,  Sullivun  3147-3157. 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  appointment  of  witness  as 

teacher  of  practical  chemistry  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Galloway  3619 

Number  of  students  attending  the  practical  chemistry  class  under  witness,  and  character 

of  the  work  done  by  them,  and  of  the  progress  made,  ib.  3652-3655 -Great  aptitude 

shown  by  Irish  students  in  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge ; instances  of  very 

satisfactory  results  in  the  case  of  pupils  of  witness,  ib.  3658,  3659 Considerable 

labour  devolving  upon  witness  and  the  assistant  chemist,  witness  giving  a much  more 
extended  course  than  he  at  first  undertook ; question  as  to  the  salary  of  witness  and  his 
assistant  adverted  to  hereon,  ib.  3662. 

Reference  by  the  Committee  to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  longer  any  one 
whose  specific  duty  it  is  to  make  analyses,  or  give  chemical  aid  to  the  officers  of  the 

Geological  Survey,  Rep.  xiii Circumstance  of  Lord  Lincoln  haying  looked  upon  the 

chemical  department  as  the  basis  of  a national  school  of  chemistry,  ib.  xiv. 

See  also  Artisans.  Laboratory. 

•Cole  Henry,  C.l l.  Reference  to  a memorandum  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cole,  and  to  sugges- 
tions by  Major  Larcom,  in  1853,  as  to  an  extended  system  of  scientific  and  industrial 
education  in  Ireland  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry;  foundation  of 
Dr.  Playfair’s  Minute  of  1854  upon  this  memorandum,  Donnelly  5518-5527. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Cole  in  January  1864,  on  the  subject  of  the  promotion  of  science 
and  art  in  Ireland,  App.  363-365. 

Reference  by  the  Committee  to  the  memorandum  of  Mr.  Cole  to  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  in  January  1854,  as  largely  representing  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Committee  relative  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Rep.  xxxu,xxxm. 

College  of  Chemistry  {London)  Particulars  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
College  of  Chemistry  in  London,  and  its  subsequent  amalgamation  with  the  Jermyn- 
stree°Institution,  Galloway  3621-3623. 
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Commission  of  1862  ; 

1.  Origin  and  Constitution  of  the  Commission. 

2.  Instructions  to  the  Commissioners. 

3.  Objections  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Commission,  their  Conduct  of  the 

Inquiry,  and  their  Report. 

4.  Defence  of  the  Commission  on  the  foregoing  Charges. 

1 . Origin  and  Constitution  of  the  Commission  : 

Information  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Commis3io.n  ; discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 

1862,  which  led  to  its  appointment,  Maunsell  41 The  Commission  comprised  the 

Right  Honourable  Mr.  Blackburn,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  and 
Captain  Donnelly,  ib. 

The  Treasury  appointed  the  Commission  upon  the  receipt  of  witness’s  report,  as  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Dublin  Society,  Donnelly  5513,  5514. 

2.  Instructions  to  the  Commissioners  : 

The  Commission  was  instructed  to  inquire  not  only  into  the  Dublin  Society  and  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  but  the  other  societies  in  Dublin  assisted  by  Government 
grants,  Donnelly  551 3-5517- 

Copy  of  Treasury  Minutes  of  May  and  July  1862,  showing  the  instructions  to  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  and  the  system  of  scientific  instruction  in  Ireland,  App.  361,  362 — —Letter 
from  Mr.  Lowe,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  21st  August  1862,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Commissioners’  inquiry,  and  the  objects  to  be  embraced  therein,  ib.  362. 

3.  Objections  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Commission,  their  Conduct  of  the  Inquiry, 

and  their  Report : 

Statement  as  to  the  partial  and  biassed  construction  of  the  Treasury  Commission  of 
Inquiry  in  1 862,  which  recommended  that  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should  be  amalga- 
mated with  the  Royal  Society;  grounds  for  this  statement  considered,  M'Evoy,  364- 

372.  520-562.  783-789 Private  conduct  of  the  inquiry,  the  press  having  been  refused 

admission,  ib.  365 Circumstance  of  all  the  witnesses,  except  Sir  Robert  Kane,  having 

been  connected  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  ib.  365.  373,  374.  510,  511. 

Of  the  four  Commissioners,  two  were  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Societv,  the 
Society  having  previously  committed  itself  to  oppose  the  industrial  museum,  IVl'Evoy 

365-368.  783-789 Reasons  for  concluding  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  as 

represented  on  the  Commission  of  1862,  were  previously  committed  to  opposition  10  the 

Irish  Industrial  Museum,  ib.  370,  371.  530-552 The  Treasury,  as  represented  on 

the  Commission,  were  naturally  favourable  to  amalgamation,  ib.  372 Very  prevalent 

feeling  in  Dublin  as  to  the  unfair  construction  of  the  Commission  of  1862,  ib.  375.  507- 
509- 

Witness  does  not  complain  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Commission,  but  rather 

that  the  popular  interest  was  not  also  represented,  M‘Evoy  520-548 Authority  for 

concluding  that  two  members  of  the  Commission  of  1862  were  virtually  nominated  by 
or  the  representatives  of  the  Dublin  Society,  ib.  783-789. 

Strong  objection  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  as,  if  carried  out,  being, 
very  injurious  to  scientific  education  in  Ireland,  Sir  R.  Kane  1316. 

Remarks  upon  the  insertion  by  Captain  Donnelly  in  the  report  of  1862  of  the  erroneous 
letter  of  Mr.  .Adderley ; question  hereon,  showing  that  Captain  Donnelly  and  the  other 
Commissioners  concurred  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Adderley,  Jukes  1999-2001.2019- 

2043; Circumstance  of  neither  witness  nor  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  having  been 

examined  before  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  whilst  the  Report  almost  ignores  the 
existence  of  the  Geological  Survey,  ib.  2002-2008. 

Objections  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  including  Sir 
Richard  Griffith,  as  to  there  being  “ two  institutions  and  two  systems  of  instruction 

having  the  same  general  objects  in  view  in  concurrent  operation,”  Jukes  2247-2257 

Further  reference  to  the  non-examination  of  witness  by  the  Commission  of  1862,  whilst 
Sir  R.  Kane  was  not  competent  to  give  all  necessary  information  about  the  Geological 
Survey  Department,  ib.  2279-2286. 

Comment  on  the.  omission  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862  to  place  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  no  officer  representing  the  academy  having 
been  examined  before  the  Commission,  Graves  5087-5098 Decided  objection  to  cer- 

tain passages  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  186.2  on  the  subject  of  a control 

in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  over  other  institutions,  ib.  5099-5102.  5222-5226 

Exceptions  taken  to  the  constitution  of  the  Commission  of  1,8.62,  as  not  representing 
other  societies  in  Dublin,  besides  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  ib.  5106-5112.  5242,  5243 
Circumstance  of  all  the  witnesses  before  the  Commission  having  been  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  Dublin  Society;  objection  on  this  score,  ib.  5113,  5114.  5263-5265. 
5278,5279 Examination  upon  witness’s  grounds  for  objecting  to  the  constitution  of 
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Commission  of  1862— continued. 

3.  Objections  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Commission,  fycj — continued, 
the  Commission  of  1862  ; he  does  not  deny  that  it  was  a "ood  commission,  hut  can  well 
imagine  a better,  Graves  5280-5277. 

Comment  by  the  Committee  upon  the  exclusive  character  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Commissioners,  the  Dublin  societies  generally  not  having  been  represented,  Ren.  xxxvi, 

xxxvii Condemnation  by  the  several  societies  (except  the  Royal  Dublin  Societies)  of 

the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  ib.  xxxvii* 

Defence  oj  the  Commission  on  the  foregoing  Charges: 

Inaccuracy  of  the  statement  as  to  the  evidence  before  the  Commission  of  1862  bavin" 
been  of  a one-sided  character,  Steele  3086-3089. 

Witness  explains  that,  though  a member  of  the  Commission  of  1862,  he  does  not  speak 

for  the  Commission  collectively  on  the  present  occasion,  Donnelly  5528 Great  distinc- 

tion  between  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  Report  of  1862,  and  the  policy  of  the  departments 

in  1854,  *&•  5629-5543 Inaccuracy  of  a statement  by  Professor  Jukes,  that  the  Com 

mission  of  1862  had  ignored  the  existence  of  the  Geological  Survey,  ib.  5644,5645 

Comment  upon  certain  evidence  of  Professor  Jukes,  in  which  he  animadverts  upon  the 
Report  of  1862,  and  states  that  he  does  not  know  what  is  meant  by  “ Minin"  Industry  ” 
ib.  5646,  5647.  ‘ ° 

High  reputation  of  witness’s  fellow  Commissioners  ; great  improbability  of  their  being 
m any  way  biassed  in  their  report,  Donnelly  5647-5648- — Ample  documentary  evidence 

before  the  Commissioneis,  ib.  5659 The  question  of  a suppression  of  the  Museum  of 

Irish  Industry  was  not  directly  submitted  to  die  Commission  by  the  Treasury,  ib.  5676- 

5®77- 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  informed  by  the  Treasury  of  the  issuing  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  witness  is  not  aware  that  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  was  informed 

Donnelly  5678-5681 Witness  communicated  with  Sir  R.  Kune  with  a view  to  his 

giving  evidence  before  the  Commission,  ib.  5682-5685 The  persons  examined  were 

all  members  or  officers  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  the  sittings  were  held  within  the 
walls  of  the  society,  ib.  56S6-5690. 

Reference  to  a suggestion  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haughton  to  the  Commission  of  1862, 
relative  to  the  Geological  Survey  Collection ; explanation  hereon  as  to  the  Commission 
not  having  examined  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  or  Professor  Jukes,  Donnelly  5691-5701 

Circumstance  of  the  Commission  not  having  examined  any  of  the  professors  whose 

offices  were  proposed  to  be  abolished,  ib.  5702-5704 Non-inquiry  by  the  Commission 

into  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  other  scientific  institutions;  reference  hereon  to  a 
suggestion  in  the  report  in  favour  of  a voluntary  affiliation  of  these  societies  to  the  Roval 
Dublin  Society',  ib.  5728-5730. 

Further  reference  to  the  documentary  evidence  by  which  the  Commissioners  were  partly 
guided ; personal  experience  also  of  the  Commissioners  relative  to  the  matter  under  in- 
quiry, Donnelly  5731-5737 The  evidence  before  the  present  Committee  has  not  in 

any  way  changed  the  views  which  witness  held  as  a Commissioner  in  1862,  ib.  5750-5752 

■ As  an  officer  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  witness  represented  to  some  extent 

the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  at  the  Commission,  ib.  5753-5756. 

See  also  National  Gallery  of  Ireland , 5.  Royal  Dublin  Society,  15.  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  11.  Royal  Zoological  Society,  3.  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment. Treasury,  The. 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Views  of  the  Committee  of  Council  as  to  the  fitness 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  carry  out  the  educational  functions  proposed  to  be  vested 
' in  them  by  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  Donnelly  5553. 

Suggestions  in  letter  from  Mr.  Lowe,  dated  21st  August  1862,  relative  to  the  inquiries 
by  the  Treasury  Commission,  and  the  scope  of  action  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  App.  362. 

See  also  Adderley,  Right  Eon.  Mr.  Lowe,  Right  Hon.  Mr. 

Committee  of  Lectures.  See  Lectures.  Provincial  Lectures.  Science  Schools. 

• Corrigan , Dominic  J.,  M.D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  President  of  the  Royal  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  Ireland,  293 The  society  was  established  in  1831  or  1832;  294,  295 

• Number  of  members  composing  the  society,  and  arrangement  for  its  management 

by  means  of  a council,  &c.,  296-300.  335-33^ Explanation  as  to  the  privileges  of 

members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  with  reference  to  the  Zoological  Society,  300-302. 

312-315.  337-342.  354-356-  359  — Terms  of  admission  to  the  gardens,  303 Receipts 

, of  the  society  from  admissions  and  subscriptions,  there  being  also  a Government  grant  of 

. 500  Z. ; improbability  of  any  increase  from  admissions,  304-308 Grounds  upon  which 

application  was  made  for  the  Government  grant,  309-311. 

Statement  on  the  subject  of  the  fencing  of  some  ground  recently  conceded  to  the 
-society  by  the  Treasury ; reasons  for  concluding  that  the  Treasury  should  contribute 
v 0.69.  ' 3 D 4 towards 
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Corrigan,  Dominic  J.,  M.D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

towards  the  erection  of  the  fence,  316-334.  357, 358 Injurious  efFects  of  the  unprotected 

or  unfenced  state  of  the  gardens,  3 17. 332. 347-353 Amount  raised  towards  the  expense 

of  the  fence,  317,  318— — An  invisible  wire  fence  would  answer  every  purpose,  326-329.. 
357,  358. 

Some  money  is  obtained  by  the  society  from  the  sale  of  animals,  343 Every  facility 

is  o-jven  to  artists  to  study  or  draw  in  the  gardens,  344-346 Witness  further  explains. 

the  relations  existing  between  the  Zoological  Society  and  the  Dublin  Society,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  privileges  possessed  by  members  of  the  latter  society,  337-342.  354-356. 
359- 

[Second  Examination.]— Evidence  opposed  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1862  in  regard  to  the  Zoological  Society  being  affiliated  to  the  Dublin  Society, 

or  being  subject  to  the  suggestions  of  the  latter  body  as  to  its  management,  808-826 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  being  a large  popular  society,, 
is  likely  to  be  led  by  prejudices,  and  is  not  competent  to  regulate  scientific  education,  809 

el  seq. Illustration  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  Zoological  Society  being  subject  to  any 

control  on  the  part  of  the  Dublin  Society,  8og. 

Statement  as  to  the  Dublin  Society  not  being  desirous  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 

Zoological  Society,  810,811.  817 Non-objection  to  the  vote  for  the  Zoological  Society 

being  paid  through  the  medium  of  the  Dublin  Society,  827 Approval  of  a proposition 

for  relieving  the  "Dublin  Society  from  its  functions  in  regard  to  the  supervision  of  scientific 
education,  as  by  the  appointment  of  professors,  832-850 Advantage  of  scientific  edu- 

cation being  placed  under  the  action  of  a body  of  professors  responsible  directly  to 
Government,  834,  835.  868-870.  892-898. 

Great  importance  attached  to  the  well-being  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  836.  864 

Further  examination  upon  the  question  of  the  unfitness  of  the  society  to  superintend 

scientific  instruction,  on  account  of  its  constitution,  and  the  system  of  its  council  being 

elective,  836  et  seq. System  of  appointment  of  professors  and  lecturers  by  the  society, 

and  considerations  hereon  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  the  system,  on  the  score  of  principle; 
witness  does  not  imply,  however,  that  other  than  most  excellent  lecturers  have  been 

appointed,  840-863.  871-901 Advantage  of  lecturers  having  museums  or  specimens 

at  their  command,  though  not  essential  in  all  cases,  855-863.  907-909 Disapproval 

of  a body  of  professors  under  an  individual  head,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Industrial  Museum, 
867-869. 

Objection  to  its  being  optional  in  lecturers  under  the  society  in  regard  to  the  choice 

of  subjects  on  which  to  lecture,  883-885.  905 -There  should,  in  fact,  be  a Board  or 

controlling  body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  London  University,  for  superintending  the  action 

of  the  professors,  885-899 Actual  constitution  of  the  committees  of  the  Dublin 

Society  adverted  to  with  reference  to  the  question  of  their  fitness  to  control  a system  of' 
lectures  and  of  scientific  education;  though  these  committees  may  have  been  most 

admirable,  there  is  no  security  for  their  continuing  to  be  so,  888-901 On  the  whole,. 

witness  concludes  that  a large  popular  society  is  a most  unsuitable  body  to  undertake 
or  direct  the  mode  of  carrying  oui  scientific  education,  go‘2-906. 

Cunningham  Bequest  ( Royal  Irish  Academy).  The  interest  on  the  Cunningham  Fund  is 
generally  devoted  to  the  awarding  of  medals;  the  fund  amounts  to  about  1,000/., 

Graves,  4878,4879 Explanation  as  to  the  capital  of  the  fund  having  been  encroached 

upon  ; this,  however,  has  been  replaced,  ih.  4882-4886. 

Particulars  iu  connection  with  the  distribution  of  medals  under  the  Cunningham 
bequest  of  1,000/.  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  delay  and  irregularity  in  awardings 
medals  for  the  objects  specified  under  the  bequest,  Sir  W.  R.  Wide  5343,  5344.  5346- 

5362. *5372-5382 Condition  under  tbe  bequest,  that  the  proceeds  be  given  in  the  shape 

of  some  prize,  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  5374 ; Jellett  5484. 

Explanation  on  the  subject  of  some  delay  in  distributing  the  medals  under  the  Cun- 
ningham Fund;  value  attached  to  these  medals  by  the  recipients,  Jellett  5458-5465. 
5481-5487. 


D. 

Donations  to  Museums.  Useless  cbaracier  generally  of  donations  of  specimens  to  Museums, 

Sullivan  3218-3220 Large  proportion  of  the  specimens  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 

which  are  donations  to  the  society ; deterrent  effects  on  this  score  of  the  non-arrange- 
ment of  these  specimens,  Andrews  4551-4554.  4561-4563. 

Donnelly,  Capt.  John  F.  D.,  R.  E.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  inspector  for  science 

in  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  5505 Has  made  personal  investigations  into  the 

scientific  institutions  in  Dublin,  5506,  5507 Made  careful  inquiry  into  the  estimate  of 

the  Royal  Dublin  Society  as  to  the  wants  of  the  society,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  estimate  was  a very  fair  one,  5507-5512 Upon  the  receipt  of  witness’s  report,  as 
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Bom, dig,  Captain  John  F.  D„  R.  E.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidenc.)-w«ta,„f 

°f  tie  Dllb,in  So,ciet>-  tlle  Treasure  appointed  a Commission,  which 
was  instiucttd  to  inquire,  not  only  into  the  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  op 

s'stlS  ,e  " S0CietieS  iU  D“Mi"  *■*•«  4 Go,e,„m" , g”„cs, 

' LamomtoC<i8?naamT0ra"dT  d/T“  "P  Mr.  Cole,  and  to  .negation,  by  Major 
Lai  com  in  1853,  as  to  an  extended  system  of  scientific  and  industrial  education  in 

Minute*  of  ^S^unon  5?*®  UmMm .of  Irish  Jndustry  ; foundation  of  Dr.  Playfair’s 

Minute  of  1854  «Pon  tins  memorandum,  5518-5527 Purport  of  Dr.  Pia'vfair’s 

Minute,  and  0 eject  of  the  treasury  and  Science  and  Art  Department  in  18=14.  to  confide 
educational  functions  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  to  restrict  the  Dublin  Society 
to  exhibitional  functions,  5520-5527.  5541-5543.  J I n 0C  et* 

th?i°gl1  a,  mem!«r  of  tho  Commission  of  l86s,  he  does  not 

speak  foi  the  Commission  collectively  on  the  prefect  occasion,  5558 Gr>at  distinction 

between  the  pohey  latd  down  in  the  Report  of  ,86a  and  the  policy  of  Se  department 
d,  .H  t’  foa9-S543— Statement  as  to  the  central  training  school  for  masters,  contem- 
plaled  in  1854,  not  having  been  found  necessary,  and  as  to  the  science  schools  beinv  nmv 
earned  out  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  self-supporting  principle,  5530-^540. 

Restoration  of  certain  educational  functions  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  if  the  Report 

of  the  Commission  of  1862  were  earned  out,  5545,  5546 Approval  by  the  Treasury 

of  the  Report  of  186s ; 5547 Alterations  prescribed  in  the  Council  of  the  Dublin 

Society  as  a condition  of  increased  Government  aid,  5.548 Conclusion  as  to  the  fitness 

of  the  society,  its  Council  being  re-constituted,  to  undertake  the  functions  proposed  to 

be  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  5549-5553 Readiness  of  the  Society 

to  adopt  the  required  changes  in  the  Council,  5550-5552 Eminent  professors  who 

lecture  tor  the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle-street,  and  value  of  the  lectures 
5554-5557- 

Evidence  as  to  the  inaccuracy  of  Sir  li.  Kane’s  calculations  relative  to  the  financia 
effect  ol  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  of  1862  : witness  showing 

tha.  a saving,  instead  of  a loss,  would  result,  5558-5569 Reference  to  the  chancre  o=f 

practice  whereby  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher  in  the  science  schools  may  be 

examined  in  Dublin  instead  of  coining  to  London,  5570-5573 Statement  showing 

that  the  Commissioners  who  reported  upon  the  Jermyn-street  Museum  in  1862,  and  also 
the  director  and  professors  of  the  School  of  Mines,  were  agreed  as  to  the  expediency  of 
limiting  the  functions  of  the  institution  to  mining  matters,  5574-5581 . 5586. 


remove  the  geological  survey  collection  in  Dublin  from  the  control  of  Sir  R.  Murchison’s 
department,  and  that  the  recommendation  referred  solely  to  a change  of  site,  5587- 

5589.  5601-5611 Statement  showing  that  that  portion  of  the  National  Gallery 

allotted  fi.r  Marsh’s  library  there  is  more  than  double  the  space  for  the  geological  survey 
collection  that  there  is  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  with  the  same  mode'of  lighting 
in  eacli  building,  5590-5600. 

Convenience  to  be  derived  from  a removal  of  the  geological  survey  collection  to  the 

proposed  locality,  5601.  5603 Entire  absence  of  any  intention  to  place  the  collection 

in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  5607-5611 Inexpediency 

of  a large  annual  expenditure  in  conneciion  merely  with  the  training  of  a small  number 

of  teachers  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  5612-5616 Importance  of  museums, 

with  professors  in  connection  with  them,  as  a means  of  mineralogical  instruction,  5615- 

5627 Expediency  of  museums  being  made  popular  to  the  masses,  without  however 

any  neglect  of  the  more  scientific  classes,  5621-5627. 

Statement  as  to  the  substantial  accuracy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Adderley,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  ,c  double  staff,  double  collections,”  &c.,  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and 

Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  5628-5643 Inaccuracy  of  a statement  by  Professor  Jukes 

that  the  Commission  of  1862  had  ignored  the  existence  of  the  geological  survey,  5644, 

5645 Comment  upon  certain  evidence  of  Professor  Jukes,  in’ which  he  animadverts 

upon  the  Report  of  1862,  and  states  that  lie  does  not  know  what  is  meant  by  “minino- 
industry,” 5646,  5647. 


High  reputation  of  witness’s  fellow-  commissioners  ; great  improbability  of  their  being 

in  any  way  biassed  in  their  report,  5647-5658 Ample  documentary  evideuce  before 

the  commissioners,  5659 Very  large  public  expenditure  upon  the  Museum  of  Irish 

Industry  between  1845  and  1864,  and  small  comparative  return,  5660-5667 Large 

expenditure  from  185410  1864  with  reference  to  the  students  trained  in  the  museum,  who 
are  principally  middle-class  students,  an.!  should  pay  for  their  own  instruction,  5663- 

5667 Adoption,  substantially,  by  the  Treasury  and  the  Committee  of  Council  of  the 

views  laid  dowu  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adderley  as  to  the  expediency  of  amalgamation, 
5668-5671. 
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Report,  1864 — continued. 


Donnelly,  Captain  John  F.  D.,  R.E.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Statement  that  the  relations  between  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  National 
Gallery  Trustees  were  not  one  of  the  special  objects  of  inquiry  of  the  Commission  of 

1862;  5672,5673 Witness  recommended  in  his  report  in  December  1861,  that  the 

rent  payable  by  the  National  Gallery  should  be  capitalized,  but  this  was  objected  to  by 

the  Treasury,  5673-5675 The  question  of  a suppression  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 

Industry  was  not  directly  submitted  to  the  Commission  by  the  Treasury,  5676,  5677. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  informed  by  the  Treasury  of  the  issuing  of  the  com- 
mission, but  witness  is  not  aware  that  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  was  informed, 

5678-5681 Witness  communicated  with  Sir  R.  Kane  with  a view  to  his  giving 

evidence  before  the.  Commission,  5682-5685 The  persons  examined  were  all  members 

or  officers  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  the  sittings  were  held  within  the  walls  of  the 
society,  ,5686-5690. 

Reference  to  a suggestion  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haughton  to  the  Commission  of  1862 
relative  to  the  geological  survey  collection ; explanation  hereon  as  to  the  Commission 
not  having  examined  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  or  Professor  Jukes,  5691-5701 Circum- 

stance of  the  Commission  not  having  examined  any  of  the  professors  whose  offices  were 

proposed  to  be  abolished,  5702-5704 Nor  was  any  person  examined  as  representing 

the  National  Gallery,  5705.  5715-5717.  5727 Examination  upon  the  question  of  the 

National  Gallery  not  having  been  built  entirely  at  (he  public  expense,  whereas  the  Com- 
missioners proposed  to  appropriate  a portion  of  it  for  the  geological  survey  collection, 
5706-5726. 5757-5759. 

Non-inquiry  by  the  commission  into  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  other  scientific 
institutions;  reference  hereon  to  a suggestion  in  the  report  in  favour  of  a voluntary  affi- 
liation of  these  societies  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  5728-5730 Further  reference 

to  the  documentary  evidence  by  which  the  Commissioners  were  partly  guided ; personal 
experience  also  of  the  Commissioners  relative  to  the  matters  under  inquiry,  5731-5737 

Inference  from  a statement  by  Sir  R.  Kane,  before  the  Commission,  as  to  the 

Museum- of  Irish  Industry  not  having  attained  the  popularity  which  might  have  been 
wished,  5738,  5739. 

Necessary  reference  to  the  question  of  funds  by  which  the  Science  atul  Art  Depart- 
ment are  guided  upon  the  question  of  a central  school  of  industry  in  Ireland,  5740- 

5742 Further  statement  as  to  the  scope  of  teaching  of  the  Jermyn-street  Institution 

in  connection  with  mining,  with  reference  to  the  operation  of  a similar  school  in  Dublin, 
5743~5749“7— The  evidence  before  the  present  Committee  has  not  in  any  way  changed 

the  views  which  witness  held  as  a Commissioner  in  T862,  5750-5752 Witness,  as  an 

officer  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  represented  to  some  extent  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  at  the  Commission,  5753-5756. 

Dbwling,  Mr.  Reference  to  a statement  bv  Mr.  Dowling  as  10  his  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Dublin  Society  as  a means  of  conveying  scientific  and  practical  knowledge,  JSPEvoy 
407-414.517,518.576-595. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  objection  of  Mr.  Dowling  and  other  Roman  Catholics  to 
ihe  consiitution  of  the  Dublin  Society,  Mr.  Dowling  having  learnt  at  the  tndusti'ial 
Museum  all  he  knew,  where  however  the  several  evening  lecturers  were  Protestants, 
MEvoy  728-733. 

Inaccuracy  of  a statement  by  Mr.  Dowling  as  to  there  being  a wide-spread  objection 
to  receiving  education  at  the  Dublin  Society  on  account  of  its  sectarian  character; 

circumstance  of  Mr.  Dowling  having  himself  been  a pupil  there,  Steele  2796-2802 

Circumstance  also  of  Mr.  Dowling,  though  speaking  slightingly  of  the  lecturers,  having 
on  more  than  one  occasion  applied  to  be  a lecturer,  ib.  2863-2871. 

Drogheda.  Statement  as  to  Drogheda  having  had  a course  of  lectures  in  1861  ; there 
probably  has  been  an  application  since  that  period  which  could  not  be  complied  with, 

Sidney  1695-1699 Reference  to  the  non-attendance  of  the  Protestant  gentry  at  some 

lectures  delivered  by  witness  at  Drogheda,  Sullivan  3398-3403. 

Dublin  Society.  See  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Dunlo,  Lord.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) —Is  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the 

Royal  Dublin  Society;  has  been  a practical  agriculturist  for  many  years,  4283-4285 

Particulars  relative  to  the  veterinary  establishment  formerly  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded  and  conducted,  and  the  causes 

of  its  discontinuance,  4286-4305 Report  by  a committee  of  the  society  (of  which 

committee  witness  was  a member)  in  November  i860,  and  recommendation  therein  as  to 
the  minimum  establishment  required  for  a veterinary  school,  and  as  to  the  minimum 

expense,  4286,  4287.  4306-4317. 

Several  advantages  already  possessed  by  the  Dublin  Society  as  regards  the  expense  of 

staff,  building,  8tc.,  for  a veterinary  department,  4312-4321.  4344-4350.  4376-4378 

General  feeling  throughout  Ireland  as  to  the  want  of  a veterinary  institution;  important 

benefits 
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Report,  1 864 — continued. 


Dunlo,  Lord.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— comimed. 

£;rs  in  Ireland- althous" 


Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et Manufactures.  Witness  does  no.  propose  an 'institution  on  Quite 
so  extensive  a scale  as  the  Ecole  Centrale  ties  Arts  et  Manufactures ; distinction  between 
tin.  institution  and  tile  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Sullivan  3565.  3582-3588. 

^Stenh in\I’rZ‘''i“l  rV,U'“\  Crment  “i  tl,e  suSSested  abolition  o(  the  museum  in 
Stephens  Green,  which  cost  only  10,000  l.  about  ten  years  ago,  whilst  an  industrial 
museum  is  being  hu.lt  at  Edinburgh  at  a public  cost  of  about  4i,ooo  i,  Jukes T947 


Education  or  Scientific  Instruction : 

1 ^Society*  tJle  °Pcration  °f  tfie  system  under  the  Royal  Dublin 

2 °fluclmti^  MUCati°nai  ^rTa>lffemmts  being  entrusted  to  any  private  or 

3.  Evidence  in  defence  of  the  Dublin  Society  as  a means  of  carrying  out 

Scientific  Education.  J * 

4.  Suggest  ions  on  the  subject  of  increased  Educational  Functions  in  the 

Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

5.  Expediency  of  Individual  Direction  and  Control. 

fi.  Other  Evidence  and  Suggestions  generally. 

7.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

I.  Exceptions  tahen  to  the  operation  of  the  system  under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society: 

Respects  in  which  the  system  of  lectures,  as  carried  out  by  the  Dublin  Society  is 

defective  and  inefficient,  M‘Evoy  576-595-  687,  689 Witness,  though  objection  to 

the  present  system,  cannot  say.  however,  that  anything  of  a sectarian  character  has  ever 

been  stated  at  the  lectures  of  the  Dublin  Society,  Corrigan  741,  742 System  of 

appointment  of  professors  and  lecturers  by  tbe  society,  and  considerations  hereon  as  to 
the  inexpediency  of  the  system  on  the  score  of  principle ; witness  does  not  imply,  how- 
ever, that  other  than  most  excellent  lecturers  have  been  appointed,  ib.  840-863.  871- 

901 Objections  to  its  being  optional  in  lecturers  under  the  Dublin  Society  in  regard 

to  the  choice  of  subjects  upon  which  to  lecture,  ib.  883-885.  905.  0 

Consideration  as  to  the  system  of  lectures  of  the  Dublin  Society  and  Jndusirial 
Museum  respeciively,  and  as  to  the  respects  in  which  amendment  is  desirable,  Barker 

1243-1256.  1282 Witness  has  not  been  uucluly  interfered  with  in  respect  of  the 

lectures  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  but  the  committee  are  a changeable  body,i&.  1275- 

1281 He  sees  no  objection  to  the  lectures  being  given  within  the  four  walls  of  the 

socieiy,  ib.  1282. 

Objectionable  character  of  the  arrangements  in  regard  to  popular  lectures;  understand- 
ing or  compromise  on  this  point  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Sir  R.  Kane  1 346— 

1356 Statement  of  the  amended  arrangements  contemplated  by  witness  on  the  score 

of  lectures,  &c.,  the  two  institutions  having  entirely  different  functions  to  perform,  ib. 

137°>  1 3 7 1 - J 4l8>  14*9-  1426-1432 Examination  relative  to  the  operation  of  the 

Committee  of  Lectures,  and  the  probable  effect  of  a system  whereby  lectures  should  be 
entirely  under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  grounds  for  objecting  to  the  latter  plan  further 
considered,  ib.  1463,  et  seq. 

Consideration  of  witness’s  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  professors  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  subject  to  a veiy  annoying  action,  if  placed  under  the  Council  or  Com- 
mittee of  the  Dublin  Society,  Julies  2156-2194 Statement  as  to  witness,  in  his  capacity 

of  lecturer  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  being  subject  to  the  control  of  Sir  R.  Kane- 
bis  willingness  to  submit  to  all  proper  control,  ib.  2223-2231. 

Decided  disapproval  of  the  system  of  distinct  lectures  upon  the  same  subject  at  different 
places,  witness  finding  it  quite  useless  to  connect  the  two  courses,  Sullivan  3189-3195 

Disadvantages  under  which  the  professors  have  laboured  who  have  given  courses  of 

lectures,  both  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Galloway 
3642-3644. 
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Report,  1 864 — continued. 


Education  or  Scientific  Instruction— continued. 

2.  Objections  to  Educational  Arrangements  being  entrusted  to  any  private  or 

fluctuating  body : 

Witness  objects  to  Government  devolving  educational  functions  upon  any  private 
society,  constituted  chiefly  of  a particular  class  or  denomination,  like  the  Royal  Dublin 

Society,  M‘Evoy  734-740 Grounds  for  concluding  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 

as  being  a large  and  popular  society,  is  likely  to  he  led  by  prejudices,  and  is  not  com- 
petent to  regulate  scientific  education,  Corrigan  809  et  seq. Approval  ol  a proposition 

for  relieving  the  society  from  its  functions  in  regard  to  the  supervision  of  scientific  edu- 
cation, ns  by  the  appointment  of  professor-,  ih.  832-8,50. 

Further  examination  upon  the  question  of  the  unfitness  of  the  society  to  superintend 
scientific  instruction,  on  account  of  its  constitution,  and  the  system  of  its  council  being 

elective,  Corrigan  836  el  seq.  888-901 On  the  whole,  witness  concludes  that  a large 

popular  society  is  a most  unsuitable  body  to  undertake  or  direct  the  mode  of  carrying 
out  scientific  education,  ib.  902-906. 

Approval  of  a proposition  for  relieving  the  Dublin  Society  from  the  direction  of  scien- 
tific education,  and  for  confining  the  society  to  educational  functions,  Barker  1239-1242 ; 

Sullivan  3325,  3326;  Morgan  3854,  3855 Respects  in  which  the  Royal  Dublin 

Society  as  being  a popular  and  fluctuating  body,  are  not  calculated  to  direct  efficiently  an 

extended  education  system,  Sir  R.  Kane  1 31 5*  1375_137^-  3421 Opinion  that  the 

efficiency  of  the  society  would  not  be  at  nil  impaired  if  it  were  deprived  of  its  educational 

functions,  ib.  1417,  1418.  1426 A scheme  of  real  industrial  education  could  not,  in 

fact,  be  carried  out  by  such  a body  as  the  Dublin  Society,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  society,  ib.  1425.  1463.  1466.  i 489- 

Grounds  upon  which  witness  protested  against  the  compromise  of  1854,  and  objects 

to  the  system  as  carried  out  under  the  Committee  of  Lectures,  Juices  1954-1961 

Reasons  for  objecting  to  the  proposal  of  the  Commissioners  of  1.862  that  witness  should 

be  attached,  as  lecturer,  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  ib.  197o_1977 Objections  to 

any  system  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or  to  any  other  council  or  com- 
mittee, as  a means  of  control  of  professors  of  scientific  education,  ib.  1977-1983.  2331- 

2334 Absence  of  analogy  between  the  Dublin  Society  and  the  Electoral  Roll  of 

Cambridge,  ib.  1983.  2195-2210 Witness  objects  to  being  placed  under  any  one 

except  he  be  a man  of  science,  ib.  2186,  2187. 

Objection  to  a large  private  society  like  the  Dublin  Society  being  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  natural  museums  and  of  national  industrial  education,  Sullivan  33°3— 
3306 Inexpediency  in  any  case  of  Government  control  and  state  support  being  exer- 

cised and  administered  through  a fluctuating  body  like  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  ib. 

3569-3571- 

Disapproval  of  an  extended  system  of  lectures  being  under  a fluctuating  body  like  the 

Royal  Dublin  Society  or  it-  council,  Morgan  3730-3736.  3743-3746-  3763-  3773 

Strong  objection  to  a public  museum  being  under  a private  body,  ib.  3637 Doubt 

whether  the  Dublin  Society  is  really  a popular  or  unpopular  bo.iy,  ih.  3912-3918. 

Witness  fully  admits  the  eminent  character  of  the  individuals  on  the  council  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  testifies  to  the  great  utility  of  the  society,  but 
considers  that  any  voluntary  association  is  not  a desirable  body  for  the  carrying  out  of  an 
extended  educational  system,  Graves  5125  et  seq.,  5214-5221. 

3.  Evidence  in  defence  of  the  Dublin  Society  as  a means  of  carrying  out  Scientific 

Education : 

Contemplated  formation  of  a special  and  permanent  committee  for  the  superintendence 
of  the  lectures  if  the  society  were  entrusted  with  exteuded  educational  functions,  Lloyd 

116*3.  1172-1177 Dissent,  from  the  view  that  the  popular  constitution  of  the  Dublin 

Society  renders  it  less  effective  in  its  scientific  instruction,  ib.  1176-1178 -Advantage 

of  the  museum  or  collections  of  the  Dublin  Society  in  carrying  out  extended  educational 
functions,  ib.  1192-1195. 

Recommendation  that  if  the  educational  arrangements  were  all  under  the  Dublin  Society 
hey  should  be  subject  to  a small  or  permanent  committi-e  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Lloyd, 

Sidney  1771,  1772.  1784 Belief  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  carry- 

ng  out  the  educational  functions  of  both  institutions  ; system  of  appointment  of  professors 
t Cambridge  adverted  to  hereon,  ib.  1783-1790. 

Opinion  as  to  the  entire  fitness  qf  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  carry  out  an  extended 
system  of  scientific  education,  if  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  were  amalgamated  with 
the  society,  lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  2408-2413.  2417.  2442.  2448. 

Eestoration  of  certain  educational  functions  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  if  the  Report 

of  the  Commission  of  1862  were  carried  out,  Donnelly  5545,  ,5546 Conclusion  as  to 

the  fitness  of  the  Society,  its  council  being  reconstituted,  to  undertake  the  functions  pro- 
posed to  be  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  ib.  5549-  5553- 
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Education  or  Scientific  Instruction — continued. 

4.  Suggestions  on  the  subject  of  increased  Educational  Functions  in  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry : 

With  regard  to  the  extension  of  staff  required  by  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  there 
should  be  two  additional  professorships,  similar  to  corresponding  ones  in  Jermyn-street, 
‘u  • k arl' j®  1 37  — Ihe  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should  not  in  any  way  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  industrial  education,  ib.  1409. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  Institution  dealing  with  everything  relating  to  the  mineral 

kingdom,  Julies  2009-201 5 -Necessary  addition  of  sta'ff  to  be  made  to  the  Industrial 

Museum,  in  order  to  assimilate  it  to  the  Jermyn  street  Institution,  ib.  2098-2100. 

Proposition  tlmt  the  manufacturing  industry  in  Ireland  be  divided  into  five  categories, 
tor  which  instruction  should  be  given  in  one  school,  such  as  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry ; 

limited  addition  of  staff  required  for  this  purpose,  Sullivan  3235-3241.  3501.  3525 

Absence  of  any  very  great  expense  in  carrying  out  witness’s  suggestions,  either  on  the 
score  of  staff  or  of  building  accommodation,  ib.  3474-3480. 

Suggestion  that  the  direction  and  scientific  officers  of  the  Industrial  Museum  should 
form  a council  which  should  meet  for  the  general  carrying  out  of  the  educational  arrauo-e- 

ments,  Galloway  3646-3648 Recommended  establishment  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 

Industry  as  an  industrial  school  on  an  improved  basis  Morgan  3755,  3756 Decided 

preference  for  the  Museum  of  Art  Industry  as  compared  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 

as  the  body  to  be  intrusted  with  educational  functions,  Wright  3849-3855 Grounds 

'for  the  opinion  that  the  sphere  of  instruction  in  the  Irish  Industrial  Museum  should  be 
extended  beyond  that  of  the  Jermyn-street  Institution,  and  should  embrace  such  subjects 
as  the  preparation  of  flax,  &c.,  Graves  5198-5213. 


5.  Expediency  of  Individual  Direction  and  Control : 

Experience  upon  which  witness  considers  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  professors  or 
lecturers  were  under  a permanent  single,  head  instead  of  under  a fluctuating  body,  like  the 
committees  of  the  society,  Darker  1223-1228.  1275-1281,  • 

Necessity  of  a single  bead  over  the  professors  or  lecturers,  Sir  R.  Kane  1423, 1424 

Advantage  of  a direct  and  individual  control  in  respect  of  students  receiving  scientific 
instruction  as  compared  with  the  control  by  a popular  body,  ib.  1519-1524 Expe- 

diency of  all  lectures  being  under  the  control  of  a single  head  responsible  directly  to  the 
Committee  of  Council,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  not  having  any  power  or  control,  ib. 

1561-1570 Objection,  however,  to  a system  whereby  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or 

the  Council,  might  appoint  an  individual  in  charge  of  the  lectures  and  of  scientific  edu- 
cation generally,  ib.  1586-1598. 

Objections  to  any  system  of  scientific  education  rn  Ireland  being  intrusted  to  any  con- 
trol other  than  that  of  an  individual  directly  responsible  to  Government,  Jukes  1977-1983. 

2331-2334 There  should,  in  fact,  be  one  person  at  the  head  of  a system  of  scientific 

education,  with  a view  to  an  efficient  supervision  of  the  professors  and  of  the  system,  ib. 
2331.  2334. 

Unity  of  plan  and  of  organisation  under  direct  Government  control,  is  the  main  object 
to  be  desired,  Sullivan  3567-3569 Opinion  favourable  to  individual  control,  under  Go- 

vernment, of  all  systematic  instruction  which  is  followed  by  examinations  and  prizes, 
Wriyht  3859.  3879.  3885-3890- 

0.  Other  Evidence  and  Suggestions  generally : * 

Disapproval  of  a body  of  professors  under  an  individual  director ; advantage  rather  of 
a Government  Board  for  the  direction  of  an  extended  system  of  scientific  education  in 

Ireland,  Corrigan  834,  835.  868,  869 There  should,  in  fact,  be  a Board  or  controlling 

.body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  London  University,  for  superintending  the  lectures  of  the  pro- 
fessors, ib.  870.  885-899. 

Disadvantages  of  the  double  locality  and  the  double  control  in  regard  to  the  delivery 

of  the  lectu resin  Dublin,  Lloyd  1146,  1147 Importance  of  the  lecture  being  delivered 

in  the  locality  of  the  Museum,  ib.  1147,  1148. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  necessity  of  instruction  in  the  theory  of  science  in  order  to  be- 
come efficient  in  regard  to  the  practical  application  of  science,  Sir  R.  Kane  1329-1331 
— ^Suggestions  as  to  the  amendments  desirable  in  regard  to  the  lectures  of  the  two 
institutions  if  retained  separately,  ib.  1357,  1358.  1370,  1371.  1418,  1419.  1426-1432 
Improvement  if  the  popular  leciures  were  limited  to  the  evening,  ib.  1357, 1358.  1370. 

Considerable  extent  to  which  lectures  might  still  be  given  at  the  Dublin  Society  under 
the  system  contemplated  by  witness;  not,  however,  on  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  the 
collections  there,  Sir  R.  Kane  1418,  1419.  1426.  1428.  1461,  1462.  1541-1548 
Witness  recommends  that  there  be  a staff  of  professors  under  the  control  of  the  Director 

-of  the  Industrial  Museum  for  giving  lectures  purely  on  scientific  purposes,  ib.  1456 

Great  importance  to  Ireland  of  a comprehensive  scheme  of  scientific  education,  ib.  1460. 

0.69.  3 a 3 Extent 
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Education  or  Scientific  Instruction — continued. 

6.  Other  Evidence  and  Suggestions  generally — continued. 

Extent  to  which  desirable  that  lectures  should  be  given  in  connection  with  specimens 
or  collections  as  at  the  Dublin  Society  and  Industrial  Museum  respectively,  Sir  11.  Kane 

1541-156° Dissent  from  the  views  of  Dr.  Corrigan  in  approval  of  the  professors 

generally  being  subject  to  a Board  rather  than  to  one  head  or  to  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  ib.  1571-1576. 

Three  alternatives  or  courses  open  in  regard  to  the  educational  arrangements  in  the 

Royal  Dublin  Society  and  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Sidney  1771 In  the  event  of 

the  professors  and  lecturers  being  divided  between  the  two  institutions  the  system  can  best 

be  conducted  by  a committee  jointly  selected,  ib.  1771.  1775,  1776 Approval  of  the 

suggestion  by  Sir  R.  Kane,  that  the  public  lectures  should  be  delivered  altogether  in  the 
evening,  ib.  1831,  1832. 

Objeciionable  operation  of  the  system  of  popular  lectures  forced  upon  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  and  the  Geological  Survey  Department,  and  great  improvement  on  this 
score,  if  the  department  were  free  to  devise  and  carry  out  a really  attractive  system, 
Jukes  1954-1968. 

Arguments  in  favour  of  State  support  to  industrial  scientific  teaching  in  Ireland,  Sullivan 

3244-3252.  3269-3275 Greater  want  in  Ireland  than  in  England  of  a great  school 

of  industrial  education ; expected  encouragement  of  manufactures  thereby,  ib.  3244-3246. 
3250-3553- 

Further  statement  as  to  the  several  subjects  of  study  desirable  to  be  comprised  in  the 
proposed  institution;  incompleteness  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  respect  of  several  of 

these  subjects,  Sullivan  3501-3525 Proposed  establishment  of  a scholarship,  tenable 

for  a year,  out  of  the  money  now  spent  in  prizes,  Galloway  3644.  3649-3651.  3683- 
368a. 

7.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee : 

Recommendation  that  all  systematic  instruction  followed  by  examination  and  prizes,  or 
certificates  of  competency  should  be  given  under  the  direction  and  control  of  one  officer, 
responsible  to  Government  for  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  under  similar  arrangements  to 
those  existing  in  Jermyn-street,  Rep.  xxii. 

Detailed  statement  in  support  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  greater 
fitness  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  than  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  carryout 

educational  functions,  Rep.  xxii,  xxvi-xxviii Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that,  there 

should  be  one  scientific  head  for  the  regulation  of  scientific  instruction,  ib.  xxxiv,  xxxv. 

See  also  Agricultural  Department.  Amalgamation.  Applied  Science.  Endowed 
Schools  {Ireland).  Government  Control.  Larcom,  Sir  Thomas.  Lectures . 

Manufactures  {Scientific  Education).  Middle  Classes.  Mining  Instruction. 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  Flay  fair.  Dr.  Lyon.  Private  Enterprise. 

Provincial  Lectures.  Public,  The.  Public  Schools  Commission.  Queen’s 
Colleges.  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Science  Schools.  University  Degrees. 
Veterinary  Department  {Royal  Dublin  Society). 

Endowment  Schools  {Ireland).  Illustration,  in  the  ca-e  of  the  endowed  schools  in  Ireland, 
of  the  inexpediency  of  entrusting  educational  functions  to  any  private  body  or  committee, 
Graves  5126-5134.  5214-5221. 

Evening  Scientific  Meetings  {Royal  Dublin  Society).  System  of  monthly  scientific  meetings 
at  the  Dublin  Society,  at  which  facilities  are  given  to  any  person  to  read  scientific  papers; 

hoiv  the  expense  is  provided,  Steele  2772-2774 Character  of  thesubjecis  treated,' aud 

of  the  attendance  at  the  evening  scientific  meetings  held  monthly;  beneficial  operation 
of  these  meetings,  3130-3139. 

System  as  to  the  reading  of  papers  at  the  evening  scientific  meetings;  very  valuable 

papers  tead  there,  Andrews  4722-4727 Facility  of  admission  to  these  meetings  which 

are  very  well  attended,  ib.  4 728-4733 Publication  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meetings, 

out  of  the  private  funds  of  the  society,  ib.  4734-4739. 

Valuable  operation  of  the  papers  throughout  the  country ; instances  in  the  case  0^ 
salmon  fisheries,  and  deep  sea  fisheries,  in  regard  to  which  witness  has  taken  a prominent 
part,  Andrews  4740-4746.  4775-4802. 

Exchange  of  Specimens  {Royal  Dublin  Society).  Prejudice  arising  in  regard  to  the  exchange 
of  specimens  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  on  account  of  the  complicated  system  of  a 
committee;  question  as  to  witness’s  grounds  for  this  statement,  Wright  3866-3869. 
4004-4027. 

F. 

Foot,  Lundy  {the  late).  Evidence  of  the  late  Mr.  Lundy  Foot  before  the  commission  of 
1862,  adverted  to ; views  then  expressed  on  the  subject  of  the  Industrial  Museum, 
M‘Evoy  367,368.  717^727. 

Fossils. 
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“ t0  tbu  limited  collection  of  fossils  m 
^"^Iss^^XeT6171  ™"at"'n  “ to  witness’s  ground  for  this  state- 

Jl“7fc*00d,  ?!'*•*“  of  fossils  i"  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  which 
cannot  be  exhibited  for  want  of  cases,  Steele  2704,  2705.  27,2.  y’  which 

tionitriny ' 'Z  t?  clety  ca“  exPend  in  purchasing  fossils  or  minerals,  the  collec- 

tions  being,  in  fact,  chiefly  made  up  of  gifts,  ib.  2706-2711 Want  of  funds  for  an 

arra^ementofthefossi1  collection  of  the  Dublin  Society /valuable  character  ofportion 
of  this  collection,  Andrews  4167-4169.  4173-4176.  or  portion 

See  also  Geological  Survey  and  Collections.  Mineralogy  (Royal  Dnllin  Society ). 


*&***  tAnrfy™ ; of  his  Eyidence.)-ExpIanation  of  the  circumstances  con- 

nf  Trisl7  T,,ah  . PP°BntlneDt  f W""eSS  *S  teacher  oF  chemistry  in  the  Museum 

of  Irish  Industry,  361 9— -Importance  of  a school  of  science  in  Diblin  with  direct 

ment  of  the  p‘  Sslnal  ",a"afa';tures,  3620 Particulars  in  connection  with  the  establish- 

?™  °f  *ia  College  of  Chemistry  111  London,  and  its  subsequent  amalgamation  with  the 

Jeunyn-stieet  Institution,  3(221-3623 Grounds  for  concluding  thlt,  as  a school  of 

mines,  the  institution  in  Jermyn-street  has  failed ; and  thai  it  has  been  highly  successful 
as  a means  of  general  scientific  education,  3624,  3625.  J 

Feeling  of  the  public  opposed  to  the  money  of  the  State  for  industrial  education  being 

entrusted  to  a private  .society,  3626,  3627 Respects  in  which  the  students  would  be  at! 

a«PoVale  societyVas  compared  witli  being  under  a Government  insti- 
tution 3628-363-.  3678,  3679 Much  too  large  scope  embraced  by  the  Royal  Dublin 

Society,  3632  3035— -—Disapproval  of  free  popular  lectures,  as  not  producino-  anv 
positive  results,  it  not  being,  moreover,  the  duty  of  the  Stele  to  create  a taste  for  slience, 
3636-364I. 3690-3694. 

Disadvantages  under  which  those  professors  have  laboured  who  have  given  courses  of 
lectures,  both  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  3642-3644 
Expenditure  of  50I  a year  in  prizes  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  many  students 
attending  the  lectures  for  the  sake  of  the  prizes  rather  than  for  the  instruction  • amend- 
ment suggested  on  this  score,  3643-3645.  3683-3689.  3695 Proposed  establishment 

of  a scholarship,  tenable  for  a year,  out  of  the  money  now  spent  in  prizes,  3644.  3640- 

3651-  3683-3689-  ™ ™ 


Suggestion  that  the  director  and  scientific  officers  of  the  Industrial  Museum  should 
form  a council  which  should  meet  fortnightly  for  the  general  carrying  out  of  the  educa- 
tional arrangements,  3646-3648 Number  of  students  attending  the  practical  chemistry 

class  under  witness,  and  character  of  the  work  done  by  them,  and  of  the  progress  made 
3652”3655~  Great  aptitude  shown  by  Irish  students  in  the  acquisition  of  scientific 
knowledge;  instances  of  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  case  of  pupils  of  witness,  3658,3659. 

Advantageous  results  from  the  study  of  organic  chemistry;  suggestions  hereon  for  ex- 
tending the  advantages  of  witness’s  laboratory,  3660,  3661— —Considerable  labour 
devolving  upon  witness  and  the  assistant  chemist,  witness  giving  a much  more  extended 
course  than  he  at  first  undertook;  question  as  to  the  salary  of  witness  and  his  assistant 

adverted  to  hereon,  3662 Proposed  system  of  practical  instruction  in  connection  with 

the  teaching  of  natural  philosophy,  3662-3664. 

Improvement  and  economy  if  the  expenditure  in  respect  of  furniture,  fittings,  <fcc.,  were 

undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Works,  3664-3671 Advantage  if  the  museum  were  closed 

one  day  in  the  week  for  cleaning,  &c.,  3672, 3673 — -Each  department  should  keep  within 

the  share  of  the  grant  allotted  to  it,  in  regard  to  incidental  expenses,  &c.,  3675—3677 

Impetus  to  industrial  education  in  Ireland  if  there  were  an  university  degree  in  science,  for 
which  the  students  of  the  museum  should  be  eligible,*  3680,  3681 — —Suggestion  that 
the  officers  of  the  museum  he  promoted,  as  in  other  Government  departments,  3682. 


Geological  Survey  ‘And  Collections : 

1.  Position  of  the  Irish  Geological  Survey,  toiih  reference  to  the  Museum  of 

Irish  Industry ; functions  of  the  Local  Director. 

2.  Character  of  the  Survey  Collections  ; additional  staff  and  space  required. 

3.  Progress  made  with  the  Survey. 

4.  Practice  in  regard  to  Duplicate  Specimens  in  the  Industrial  Museum. 

5.  Question  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Geological  Collections  in  the  Indus- 

trial Museum  and  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  as  to  a transfer  of  the  former 
Collection  to  the  Dublin  Society. 

6.  Explanation  that  it  has  not  been  proposed  to  give  the  Dublin  Society  any 

control  over  the  Geological  Survey  and  Collections. 

1.  Position  of  the  Irish  Geological  Survey,  with  reference  to  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry ; functions  of  the  Local  Director  : 

Statement  as  to  a large  part  of  the  museum  being  occupied  hy  the  offices  and  collec- 
tions of  the  geological  survey,  witness  not  having  any  control  over  the  collections, 
Sir  R.  Kane.  1294-1297. 
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Geological  Survey  and  Collections— c ontinued. 

].  Position  of  the  Irish  Geological  Survey,  fyc. — continued. 

Witness  is  local  director  of  the  geological  survey  of  Ireland,  and  lecturer  at  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry ; received  the  former  appointment  in  1850,  and  the  latter  in 
1854  Julies  1922,  1923— — Refers  to  a Treasury  Minute  of  27th  December  1844,  and  to 
a letter  from  Lord  Lincoln,  dated  13th  February  1845,  as  showing  the  circumstances  and 
objects  under  which  the  geological  survey  of  Ireland  was  originated,  ib.  1924 State- 

ment as  to  the  connection  between  the  ‘lectures  on  geology,  &c.,  and  the  geological  , 

survey,  ib.  1924.  1926,  1927 Reference  10  a letter  from  Lord  Lincoln  in  March  1845, 

as  to  the  respective  duties  of  the  director  of  the  geological  survey,  and  the  director  of  the 
Industrial  Museum,  ib.  1931,  1932. 

Further  particulars  as  to  the  actual  position  of  witness  as  local  director  (under  Sir  R. 
Murchison)  of  the  geological  survey  of  Ireland,  and  as  lecturer  at  the  Museum  of  Irish. 
Industry;  how  corresponding  functions  are  fulfilled  in  the  London  Insritution,  Julies 

2087-2121 The  salary  of  witness  as  local  director  is  400?.  a year,  increasing  by  25/. 

* a vear  to  600/.  a year,  ib.  2089 Exclusive  control  and  care  of  witness  over  the  rocks 

and  fossils,  but  not  over  the  minerals  and  ores,  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry;  arrange- 
ment hereon  in  Jermyn-street,  ib.  2108-2121. 

Copy  of  Treasury  Minute  dated  27th  December  1844,  relative  to  the  geological  survey 
of  Iveland,  and  the  question  of  its  being  placed  in  connection  with  a museum  in  Dublin,. 
App.  354- 

Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  to  the  Treasury,  dated  Office  of  Works,  131I1  January 
1845,  with  reference  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  geological  survey  of  Ireland,  aud  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  in  Dublin  similar  to  that  in  Jermyn-street,  App. 
355-358. 

Further  letter  from  the  Earl  pf  Lincoln  10  Dr.  Robert  Kane,  dated  29th  March  1845, 
with  reference  to  the  ehaige  by  the  latter  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  having  in 
connection  with  it  the  geological  survey,  App.  359,  360. 

2.  Character  of  the  Survey  Collections : additional  Staff  and  Space  required: 

Large  and  increasing  character  of  the  survey  collections ; actual  course  pursued  in 

regard  to  the  collection  of  specimens,  Jukes  1933-1935 Want  of  additional  space  for 

properly  accommodating  the  collections  and  the  maps  and  sections  of  the  Irish  Geological 
Survey,  ih.  1943,  1944 Sufficient  data  at  the  museum  for  furnishing  complete  geolo- 

gical reports  upon  any  districts  that  have  been  surveyed ; additional  staff  and  space 
required  in  order  to  supply  such  reports,  ib.  2271-2273. 

3.  Progress  made  with  the  Survey  : 

Information  as  to  the  progress  made  with  the  survey  since  March  1863;  difficulty  of 
estimating  when  it  may  be  completed,  Julies  2287,  2288. 

4.  Practice  in  regard  to  Duplicate  Specimens  in  the  Industrial  Museum : 

Way  in  which  duplicate  specimens  are  dealt  with ; approval  of  a transfer  of  some  of 

these  to  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Jukes  1936-1940 Examination  as 

to  the  practice  in  sending  geological  duplicate  specimens  to  other  institutions,  and  as  to 
the  omission  to  send  any  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  ib.  2133-2155. 

Explanation  on  the  subject  of  duplicate  fossils  in  the  geological  collection  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  as  regards  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  not  having  made 
application  for  any  of  them,  Andreios  4648-4651. 

• 5.  Question  as  to  the  Arrangement  of  the  Geological  Collections  in  the  Industrial 

Museum  aud  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  as  to  a transfer  of  the  former  Col- 
lection to  the  Dublin  Society: 

There  is  doubtless  a different  principle  of  arrangement  of  the  collections  of  the  two 
institutions,  Lloyd  1198, 1199. 

Information  relative  to  the  character  and  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  geological  and 
mineralogical  collections  in  the  Industrial  Museum,  and  the  broad  distinction  between 
them  and  the  collections  of  the  Royal  Dubliu  Society,  Sir  R.  Kane  1298-1311. 

Considerations  as  to  the  plan  of  arrangement  and  exhibition  of  the  geological  specimens 
in  the  Industrial  Museum ; dissent  hereon  from  the  views  of  Professor  Naughton  and 
Mr.  Lowe,  that  the  survey  collections  might  as  well  be  placed  in  any  other  museum 
unconnected  with  the  geological  survey,  Julies  1940-1945. 

Further  considerations  as  to  the  most  desirable  and  useful  mode  of  arrangement  of 

fossils;  dissent  from  the  views  of  Professor  Haughton  on  this  score,  Julies  2079-2086 

Advantage  of  the  fossils  if  the  Dublin  Society  were  arranged,  biologically,  those  of  the 

Industrial  Museum  being  already  arranged  stratigraphically,  ib.  2086.  2125-2127 It 

the  fossils,  rocks,  and  minerals  were  transferred  to  a separate  building  their  charge  would 
rest  with  witness,  but  he  disapproves  of  any  such  transfer,  ib.  2120-2124 — r-Obsiacle  on 
account  of  the  want  of  space  to  a biological,  as  well  as  stratigraphical,  arrangement  of 

fossils  in  charge  of  witness,  ib.  2128-2132 Diminished,  rather  than  increased,  benefit 

to  the  public  if  the  geological  department  were  transferred  to  the  Dublin  Society,  ib. 
2211,  2212. 

Advantage 
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Geological  Survey  and  Collectio ns— continued. 

5.  Question  as  to  the  Arrangement  of  the  Geological  Collections , ^c.-coutinued. 

Advantage  of  an  arrangement  of  the  geological  collection  of  the  Dublin  Society  with 
reference  to  zoological  affinities,  Andrews  4166.  4177,  4178. 

Sufficiency  of  the  present  Geological  Museum,  in  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  for  all  the 
collections  m connection  vuih  the  Geological  Survey,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  4206.  4234. 
4237.  42d.3»  4204— —Obstacles  and  objections  to  any  amalgamation  of  the  geo- 
logical collections  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  the 
latter  being  arranged  straligraphically  and  the  former  biologically,  ib.  4207,  4208.  4238 
ct  seq.— — Advantage  to  some  extent,  if  the  Irish  Geological  Collection,  stratigraphicallv 
arranged,  were  in  immediate  pioximity  to  the  biological  collection  ; that  is,  if  the  former 
were  still  under  separate  and  independent  management,  ib.  4209-4214.4250-4268. 

Statement  as  to  the  advantages  of  two  collections  of  minerals  and  rocks,  the  one 
arranged  biologically  ancl  the  other  straligraphically,  and  in  proximity  to  each  other, 

Andrews  4553-4047 Principle  of  arrangement  of  the  geological  collections  of  the 

ltoyal  Dublin  Society,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  further  considered  with  a 
view  to  the  airangemeuls  being  perfect  for  reference  and  instruction,  ib.  4647,  4648. 
4653-4655-  ' 

Positive  injury 'to  the  Geological  Survey,  if  the  collections  in  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  were  removed  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Rep.  xii,  xiii. 


6.  Explanation  that  it  has  not  been  proposed  to  give  the  Dublin  Society  any  control 
over  the  Geological  Survey  Collections  : 

Witness  explains  that  it  has  never  been  intended  to  remove  the  Geological  Survev 
collection  in  Dublin  from  the.  control  of  Sir  R.  Murchison’s  department,  and  that  the 

recommendation  referred  solely  to  a change  of  site,  Donnelly  5587-5589.  5601-5611 

Entire  absence  of  any  intention  to  place  the  collection  in  any  way  under  the  control  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  ib.  5607-56x1. 

See  also  Commission  of  1862,  Jermyn-street  Museum.  National  Gallery  of 
Ireland,  2,  3. 


Glasnevin  Gardens.  See  Botanical  Gardens. 


Government  Control.  An  appeal  on  educational  questions  would  be  better  directly  to 

Government  than  indirectly  through  a private  society,  M‘Evoy  791 Advantage  of 

scientific  education  being  placed  under  the  action  of  a body  of  professors,  with  a director 
at  their  head,  responsible  directly  to  Government,  Julies  2331-2334 ; Sullivan  3567-3569  ; 

Wright  3879 Evidence  in  favour  of  oue  national  institution  com  prising  a national  library, 

a national  botanical  garden,  and  a national  museum,  all  under  direct  Government  charge, 

Wright  3859.  3679-3665-3895 Expediency  of  the  principle  of  direct  Government 

supervision  in  connection  with  a national  system  of  scientific  education,  Graves  5152, 
5174.5176. 

See  also  Education  or  Scientific  Institution.  Parliamentary  Grants. 

Grants.  See  Parliamentary  Grants. 

Graves,  the  very  Reverend  Dr.  Charles.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — President  of  the 

Iloyal  Irish  Academy;  is  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  4843,  4844 Has  been  an 

active  member  of  the  academy  since  1837;  4845 The  academy  was  incorporated  by 

Royal  Charter  in  1786;  4846 Valuable  character  of  the  scientific  publications  or 

“ transactions of  the  society,  4847 The  functions  of  the  society  are  now  chiefly  in 

the  departments  of  science  and  antiquities,  4848,  4849 Very  convenient  accommoda- 

lion  in  the  academy  buildings,  which  are  provided  and  kept  in  repair  by  Government, 
4850,4851.4871. 

Details  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  of  its  council  and  com- 
mittees, 4853-4876' Particulars  of  the  income  of  the  society  from  Government  arid 

from  various  private  sources  respectively;  also  of  the  expenditure  under  several  heads, 

4871-4918 Seamy  means  of  the  society  for  the  purchase  of  antiquities,  4891-4896 

Considerable  expense  incurred  in  respect  of  the  catalogue  ; expediency  of  increased 

aid  from  Government  on  this  score,  4900-4912. 

Examination  upon  the  question  of  antagonism  in  the  academy  between  the  department 

of  science  and  antiquity;  absence  of  any  injurious  results  in  this  respect,  4919-4923 

Disapproval  of  the  Government  grant  being  divided,  and  allocated  in  certain  sums  to 

science  and  antiquity;  present  practice  in  allocating  the  grant,  4921-4926 Frequent 

necessity  of  private  subscriptions  by  the  society  for  the  purchase  of  collections  of  anti 
quities ; effect  thereof  in  deterring  persons  from  joining  the  society,  4927-4930. 

Aid  received  from  Government  towards  the  purchase  of  collections;  expediency  of 

increased  assistance,  4927-4945 Peculiarly  fine  collection  of  Celtic  antiquities  ancl 

ornaments  in  the  museum  of  the  academy,  4932,  4933.  4942-4945 Beneficial  effect 

of  the  new  regulations  in  regard  to  treasure  trove;  valuable  additions  to  the  museum 
thereby,  4935-4941 Instances  of  valuable  donations  to  the  museum,  4946 
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Graves,  the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Charles.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence)— continued. 

Extent  to  which  the  society  exercises  any  interference  or  makes  representation  on  the 
subjec  t of  the  preservation  of  ruins,  crosses,  &c.  4947-4950. 

T Second  Examination].— Respects  in  which  more  space,  is  required  fur  the  collections 
of  the  academy  4952-4960 Limited  amount  available  out  of  the  grant  lor  antiqua- 
rian purposes  further  adverted  to,  4961-4968 Exceedingly  important  collection  of 

Irish  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  academy ; mention  0 1 several  ol  these,  as  being  of 

great  value  and  antiquity,  49C9.  501 1-5022- Evidence  as  10  the  great  importance  of  a 

topographical  publication,  from  the  manuscripts  and  memoranda  in  the  library,  as  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  publication,  and  the  expediency  of  Government  aid  in  the 
matter,  4970-5002. 

Information  as  to  the  steps  taken  with  a view  to  the  publication  of  the  Brehon  Laws, 
and  the  actual  progress  being  made  in  the  work  by  the  Brehon  I.aw  Commission,  4991. 

5005,  5006.  5067-5079 Advamage  if  the  collection  of  old  Irish  manuscripts  at  the 

Mount  joy  ordnance  depot,  were  transferred  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  4996-4999. 
5003,  5004 Twofold  class  of  woiks  in  which  the  library  of  the  academy  is  most  com- 
plete, and  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  have  a specialty,  5007,  5008 Facility 

of  access  to  the  library,  5009 Great  want  of  an  increased  staff  in  the  libiary,  5009, 

5010 Also  in  the  museum,  5010. 

Restriction  exercised  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  the  manuscripts  by  persons  admitted 

to  the  library,  5010 Conditions  upon  which  books  are  lent  out  from  the  library;  the 

advantages  of  this  practice  to  students  and  others  more  than  compensate  for  any  incon- 
venience'caused,  5023-5042 System  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  tiausactions 

and  proceedings  of  the  society;  very  important  papers  contained  in  the  transactions, 

5043- 5047- 

Reference  to  the  representations  by  the  several  committees  of  the  academy,  as  showing 
the  wants  of  each  department  in  regard  to  increased  aid  from  Government,  5048,  5049 

Effect  of  the  want  of  funds  for  printing,  in  preventing  valuable  papers  by  members 

being  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  society ; injury  to  the  society  thereby,  5049-5056— 
Nature  of  the  control  in  regard  to  the  accounts  and  expenditure  of  the  society  ; complaint 
on  this  score  adverted  to,  5057-5064. 

A11  increased  grant  of  200 1.  a-year,  as  applied  for  with  ref*  rence  to  the  Irish  manu- 
scripts would  be  altogether  ins  ufficient  to  place  the  society  generally  »n  good  working 

order,  5065,  5066.  5244-5247 Importance  of  copies  of  the  manuscripts  being  made  by 

the  process  of  photo-zincography;  expediency  of  Government  aid  in  this  respect,  5080- 
5086. 

Comment  on  the  omission  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862  to  place  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  no  officer  representing  the  academy  having 

been  examined  before  the  Commission,  5087-5098 Prompt  action  taken  by  witness 

as  piesident  of  the  academy,  and  by  the  academy  generally,  in  opposition  to  the  recom- 
mendations by  the  Commissioners  of  1862  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  exercise 
a certain  supervision  over  the  other  scientific  institutions  in  Dublin,  5°99-5102 

Several  institutions  altogether  independent  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  5103 Non- 

recognition  nf  any  precedence  in  the  Dublin  Society  on  the  score  of  intellectual  rank  as 
compared  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  5104,  5105. 

Exceptions  taken  to  the  constitution  of  the  Commission  of  1862,  as  not  representing 

other  societies  in  Dublin  besides  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  5106-5112.  5242,  5243 

Circumstance  of  all  the  witnesses  before  the  Commission  having  been,  more  or  less,  con- 
nected with  the  Dublin  Society;  objection  on  this  score,  5113,  5114-  52 63-5265.  5278, 

5279 Grounds  for  objecting  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  Industrial  Museum  with 

the  Dublin  Society,  or  to  the  exercise  of  extended  educational  functions  by  the  latter 
body,  5115,  et  seq. 

Expediency  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  being  retained  as  an  independent,  insti- 
tution, 5117,*  511 8 Statement  in  support  of  the  extension  of  scientific  education  in 

Ireland  to  the  middle  classes,  such  education  comprising  various  other  industrial  pursuits, 

besides  mining  and  agriculture,  5119-5123 Objections  to  educational  functions  being 

entrusted  to  any  private  body  or  committee;  illustration  in  the  case  of  the  endowed 

schools  in  Ireland,  5125  el  set/.  5 214-5221 Functions,  irrespective  of  scientific  education, 

to  which  the  Dublin  Society  should  be  restricted,  5139-5141 Approval  of  an  agri- 

cultural establishment  and  veterinary  school  being  attached  to  the  Dublin  Society,  5140. 
Beneficial  operation  of  the  system  of  provincial  lectures,  so  that  it  would  at  present 

be  unwise  to  discontinue  them,  51411-5146 Difficulty,  under  the  system  of  payment . 

by  Jesuits,  of  obtaining  teachers  in  science  schools,  5147-5149 Advantages  of 

popular  lectures  in  connection  with  systematic  lectures,  fees  being  properly  charged  in 
the  latter  course,  5150,  5151 Expediency  of  the  principle  of  direct  Government  super- 

vision in  connection  with  a national  system  of  scientific  education,  51s2*  5t74- 
5176. 

Witness  fully  admits  the  eminent  character  of  the  individuals  on  the  council  and  com- 
mittees 
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Graves,  the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Charles.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 
mittees  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  testifies  to  the  great  utility  of  the  Society,  but 
considers  that  any  voluntary  association  is  not  a desirable  body  for  the  carrying  out  of 

an  extended  educational  system,  5153  et  seq.  5214-5221 Considerable  value  of  the 

lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  5159-5173.  5197 Grounds  for  the 

opinion  that  the  sphere  ol  instruction  in  the  Irish  Industrial  Museum  should  be  extended 
beyond  that  of  the  Jermyn-street  institution,  and  should  embrace  such  subjects  as  the 
preparation  of  flax,  5198-5213. 

Further  objection  to  certain  passages  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  on 
the  subject  of  a control  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  over  other  institutions,  5222—5226 
■ Circumstance  of  the  members  of  the  Dublin  Society  disclaiming  any  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  5227 Independent  position  of  other  societies  as  com- 

pared with  the  Dublin  Society,  further  adverted  to,-  reference  more  especially  to  the 

Royal  Agricultural  Society,  5228-5241 Want  of  additional  staff  in  the  museum  of  the 

Academy  further  adverted  to,  5248-5254. 

Opinion  as  to  the  collections  in  chaige  of  the  Academy  being  national  property  ; pro- 
priety of  their  being  so  considered,  in  consequence  of  the  Government  grants,  5255— 
5259~  -Examination  upon  witness’s  grounds  for  objecting  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Commission  of  1862  : he  does  not  deny  that  it  was  a good  Commission,  but  can  well 
imagine  a better,  5260-5277 Respects  in  which  witness  dissents  from  the  recom- 

mendations bv  the  Commissioners  on  Public  Schools  in  England,  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  such  schools,  5280-5291. 

Griffith,  Sir  Richard.  Exceedingly  valuable  results  from  the  mining  lectures  given  by 
Sir  Richard  Griffith,  in  connec  tion  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Steele  2932-2936 

Very  high  authority  of  Sir  Richard  Griffith  in  geological  matters,  Sir  R.  I. 

Murchison  4280-4282. See  also  Commission  of  1862. 

Grogan,  Sir  Edward.  Resolutions  proposed  in  Committee  by  Sir  Edward  Grogan,  with 
reference  more  especially  to  the  requirements  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  the 
functions  to  be  exercised  in  future  by  the  Society,  and  by  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 

respectively.  Rep.  xliv,  xlv. Division  of  the  Committee  upon  the  foregoing  resolutions; 

majority  against  their  adoption,  ib.  xlv. 


H. 

Haughton,  Professor.  Statement  as  to  Professor  Haughton  having  in  a speech  at  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  made  a strong  personal  attack  upon  individuals  connected  with 
the  Irish  Industrial  Museum  ; illustration  therein  of  the  discussions  and  injury  that  might 
arise  if  the  Society  wi  re  entrusted  with  extended  educational  functions,  Sir  R.  Kane 
>475-]5°2-  i525_1532* 

Particulars  relative  to  a certain  speech  at  the  Society  by  Professor  Haughton,  on 
which  occasion  witness  was  present;  exoneration  of  Professor  Haughton  in  respect  of  the 
comments  by  Sir  R.  Kane  as  to  the  character  and  objects  of  ibis  speech,  Sidney  1817— 

1831.  1912-1921 Inaccuracy  of  the  representations  of  Sir  R.  Kane,  who  spoke  from 

hearsay,  ib.  1830,  1831.  1918. 

Eironeonsuess  of  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  relative  to  a speech  delivered  a* 
the  Society  by  Professor  Haughton  in  1854  ; there  was  nothing  sectarian  or  political  in 
this  speech,  Steele  2953,  2954. 

I. 

Industrial  Museum.  See  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

Irish  Academy.  See  Royal  Irish  Academy. 


Jellett,  the  Rev.  John  H.,  A.  M.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)- Has  been  for  many  years  a 

member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  is  now  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  5409,  5410 

Considers  that  no  disastrous  results  arise  from  any  antagonism  between  the  science  and 
antiquities  departments  of  the  academy,  541 1 j 54 12  Objects  to  any  special  division 

or  allocation  of  the  Government  grant  between  the  two  departments,  5413,  5414— - 
Disapproves  of  separate  evenings  being  devoted  to  papers  on  scientific  and  antiquarian 

subjects  respectively,  5415*  54*6.  5447-545° bhows  that  in  many  instances  the 

connection  between  the  two  departments  is  a mutual  assistance  to  each  other,  5417~” 

54*9-  , 

Very  limited  assistance  which  the  Academy  is  enabled  to  give  to  science,  on  account 

of  the  paucity  of  their  funds,  5420 Particulars  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  society 
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Jellett,  the  Rev.  John  II.,  A. M.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

in  instituting  a series  of  tidal  and  meteorological  observations  round  the  coast  of  Ireland  ; 
exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  character  of  the  results  obtained  from  these  observa- 
tions, it  being  very  advisable  to  pursue  them  further,  5420-5446 Discontinuance  of 

the  observations  through  want  of  funds,  5420.  5427 Willingness  of  the  academy,  if 

entrusted  with  funds,  to  take  proper  measures  relative  to  the  preservation  of  old  build- 
ings and  monuments,  545 1-5453- 

Want  of  increased  funds  with  a view  to  the  illustration  'of  papers  on  the  natural 
sciences,  and  the  assistance  of  individuals  engaged  in  scientific  researches,  5454-5457 

Explanation  on  the  subject  of  some  delay  in  distributing  the  medals  under  the 

Cunningham  Fund  ; value  attached  to  these  medals  by  the  recipients,  545^-54^5-  0481- 

5487 Advantage  of  the  privilege  of  members  to  borrow  books  from  the  library; 

examination  hereon  as  to  the  expediency  of  a similar  privilege  in  the  case  of  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  5466-5480.  5496-5504— —Statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  antiquities  department  of  the  academy  is  not  unfairly  stinted  in  its  portion  of  the 
grant,  5488-5495. 

Jermyn-street  Museum.  Explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  system  and  conduct  of 
lectures  in  the  Jermyn-street  Museum  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  in  Dublin, 

Julies  1952-1954 Comprehensive  sense  in  which  the  Jermyn-street  Museum  operates 

as  a school  of  mines;  extent  to  which  the  Museum  in  Dublin  directs  its  attention  to 
studies  not  embraced  in  the  London  Museum,  ib.  2093-2105. 

Grounds  for  concluding  that,  as  a school  of  mines,  the  institution  in  Jermyn-street  has 
failed,  and  that  it  has  been  highly  successful  as  a means  of  general  scientific  education, 
Galloway  3624,  3625. 

The  Jermyn-street  Museum  was  first  established  in  connection  with  the  geological 
survey,  and  the  school  of  mines  was  subsequently  grafted  on  it,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison 

4181-4183 There  are  two  classes  of  pupils  under  insiruclion  in  the  museum  in  the 

different  branches  of  science  connected  with  mining  industry,  ib.  4184-4187. 

Consideration  of  certain  recommendations  by  a Commission  of  Inquiry  in  1862  that 
the  labours  of  the  institution  should  be  confined  solely  to  special  instruction  in  mining, 
and  that  the  evening  popular  lectures  should  be  discontinued ; no  change  has  been  made 

in  these  respects,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  4188-4201 Absence  of  connection  between 

the  evening  popular  lectures  and  scientific  lectures,  ib.  4196-4198 Beneficial  operation 

of  the  popular  lectures;  witness  is  strongly  opposed  to  their  discontinuance,  ib.  4197- 

4200 Practice,  in  the  case  of  the  Jermyn-street  Museum,  as  regards  the  previous 

acquirements  of  the  students,  ib.  4220-4224. 

Objection  to  any  amalgamation  of  the  Jermyn-street  collection  with  the  kindred  col- 
lection at  the  British  Museum;  some  advantage  would,  however,  result,  if  the  former 
were  in  juxtaposition  to. the  latter,  provided  it  were  still  entirely  independent,  Sir  R.  I. 

Murchison  4243,  4244.  4249-4264 Explanation  of  the  practice  at  Jermyn-street  in 

regard  to  disposing  of  duplicates ; reason  for  none  having  been  sent  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  ib.  4277-4279. 

Statement  showing  that  the  Commissioners  who  reported  upon  the  Jermyn-street 
Museum  in  1862,  and  also  the  directors  and  professors  of  the  School  of  Mines,  were 
agreed  as  to  the  expediency  of  limiting  the  functions  of  the  institution  to  mining  matters, 

Donnelly  5574-5581.  5586 Circumstance  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  having  fully 

approved  of  the  restriction  of  the  Jermyn-street  institution  to  scientific  education  in 
mining,  ib.  5576“5579-  5586. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  scope  of  teaching  of  the  Jermyn-street  institution  in  con- 
nection with  mining,  with  reference  to  the  operation  of  a similar  school  in  Dublin, 
Donnelly  5743-5749- 

See  also  Geological  Survey  and  Collections.  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

Joly  Collection  of  Boohs.  See  Library  ( Royal  Dublin  Society ),  VI. 

Juhes,  Joseph  Beete,  31. A.,  F.R.S.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Local  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  and  lecturer  on  geology  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.; 

received  the  former  appointment  in  1850,  and  the  latter  in  1 854 ; 1922,1923 Refers 

to  a Treasury  Minute  of  27  December  1844,  and  to  a letter  from  Lord  Lincoln,  dated 
13  January  1845,  as  showing  the  circumstances  and  objects  under  which  the  geological 

survey  of  Ireland  was  originated,  1924 The  Geological  Survey,  the  Museum  of  Irish 

Industry,  and  the  lecture  system  are  all  connected  parts  of  one  plan,  ib. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  statement  as  to  the  connection  between  the  lectures 

on  geology,  &c.,  and  the  geological  survey,  1 926,  1927 Feeling  expressed  in  former 

years  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  extension  to  Ireland  of  a school  of  science,  or  an  insti- 
tution similar  to  that  in  Jermyn-street,  1927,  1928 Several  changes  as  to  the  Depart- 

ment exercising  authority  over  the  geological  survey  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 

1929,  193° Reference  to  a letter  from  Lord  Lincolnin  March  1845,  as  to  the  respective 

duties 
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Jukes,  Joseph  Beete,  M.A.,  F.R.s.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

duties  of  the  director  of  the  geological  survey,  and  the  director  of  the  Industrial 
Museum,  1931,  1932. 

Large  anil  increasing  character  of  the  survey  collections ; actual  course  pursued  in  regard 

t o the  collection  of'  specimens,  1933-1935 Way  in  which  duplicate  specimens' are 

dealt  with;  approval  of  a transfer  of  some  of  these  to  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin 

Society,  1936-1940 Considerations  as  to  the  plan  of  arrangement  and  exhibition  of 

the  ecological  specimens;  dissent  hereon  from  the  views  of  Professor  Haughton  and  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  that  the.  survey  collections  might  as  well  be  placed  in  any  oilier  museum 
unconnected  with  the  geological  survey,  1940-1945. 

Want  of  additional  space  for  properly  accommodating  the  collections  and  the  maps 
and  sections  of  the  Irish  geological  survey,  1943,  1944— Comment  on  the  suggested 
abolition  of  the  museum  in  Stephen’s-green,  which  cost  only  10,000  l.  about  ten  years 
ago,  whilst  an  industrial  museum  is  being  built  at  Edinburgh  at  a public  cost  of  about 

40,000/.;  1946-1949 Important  practical  benefit  conferred  by  the  collections  and 

maps  under  charge  of  witness  as  a means  of  information  in  reference  to  mining,  1050, 
W- 

Explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  system  and  conduct  of  lectures  in  the  Jer- 

myn-street  and  Dublin  museums,  1952-1954" Reference  to  the  proposition  by  Dr. 

Playfair  in  1854,  for  relieving;  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  of  its  educational  staff,  and  the 

opposition  made  thereto,  so  that  a compromise  was  come  to,  1954 Grounds  upon  which 

witness  protested  against  the  compromise  of  1854,  and  still  objects  to  the  system  as  car- 
ried out  under  the  Committee  on  Lectures,  1954-1961. 

Objectionable  operation  of  the  system  of  popular  lectures  forced  upon  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  and  the  Geological  Survey  Department,  and  great  improvement  on  this 
score  if  the  Department  were  free  to  devise  and  carry  out  a really  instructive  system, 

1954-1968 Fallacy  of  the  test  of  numbers  atiendiug  as  any  criterion  of  the  value  of 

scientific  lectures,  1967-1971.  1974 Inaccurate  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners  of 

1862  as  to  a concentration  of  collections  in  one  museum  heing  more  attractive  and  more 
complete  or  more  instructive,  1970-1973. 

Reasons  for  objecting  to  the  proposal  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  that  witness 

should  be  attached  as  lecturer  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  1975-1977 Objections  to 

any  system  of  scientific  education  in  Ireland  being  etitrusied  to  a fluctuating  and  unsci- 
entific body  like  the  Dublin  Society,  instead  of  to  an  individual  directly  responsible  to 

Government,  1977- 1983 Absence  of  analogy  between  the  Dublin  Society  and  the 

electoral  roll  of  Cambridge,  19S3 Decided  approval  of  the  system  of  provincial  lectures, 

and  of  their  being  carried  out  by  the  Committee  of  Lectures  ; their  advantage  as  an  aid 

to  scientific  schools,  1984-1992.  2016-2018 Statement  as  to  the  provincial  lectures 

not  having  been  originated  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  as  to  the  society  not  having 
taken  steps  in  the"  matter  until  Government  offered  a grant  for  the  purpose,  1987. 
2044-2065. 

Comment  upon  a letter  from  Mr.  Adderley,  published  in  the  Commissioners’  Report 
of  1862,  in  which  letter  an  amalgamation  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  is  recommended  upon  certain  inaccurate  assumptions,  1992—2001 — — 
Statement  as  to  the  very  limited  collection  of  fossils  in  the  museum  of  the  Dublin 

Society;  examination  as  to  witness’s  grounds  for  this  statement,  1994.2066-2078 

Remarks  upon  the  insertion  by  Captain  Donnelly  in  the  Report  of  1862  of  the 

erroneous  letter  of  Mr.  Adderley ; question  hereon,  showing  that  Captain  Donnelly  and 
the  other  Commissioners  concurred  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Adderley,  1999-2001. 
2019-2043. 

Circumstance  of  neither  witness  nor  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  having  been  examined 
before  the  Commission  of  1862,  whilst  the  report  almost  ignores  the  existence  of  the 

geological  survey,  2002.-2008 Proposition  that  the  functions  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 

Industry  be  rendered  more  definite,  and  be  kept  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society ; the  former  institution  should  deal  with  the  mineral  kingdom  and  every- 
thing derived  from  it,  2009-2015 The  functions  of  the  Dublin  Society  should  com- 

prise a°ricultqre,  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  generally,  2011-2013— — Neces- 
sary addition  of  staff  to  be  made  to  the  Industrial  Museum  in  order  to  assimilate  it  to 
the  Jermyn-street  Institution,  2014.  2098-2100. 

Farther  considerations  as  to  the  most  desirable  and  useful  mode  of  arrangement  of 

fossils;  dissent  from  the  views  of  Professor  Haugbton  on  this  score,  2079-2086 

Advantage  if  the  fossils  of  the  Dublin  Society  wire  arranged  biologically,  those  of  the 
Industrial  Museum  being  already  arranged  stratigraphically,  2086.  2125-2127-— Further 
particulars  as  to  the  actual  position  of  wituess  as  local  director  (undet  Sir  It.  Mur- 
chison) of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  and  as  lecturer  at  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry ; how  corresponding  functions  are  fulfilled  at  the  London  Institution,  2087- 
2121. 

Comprehensive  sense  in  which  the  Jermyn-street  Museum  operates  as  a school  of 
0.69.  3*3  nuDes  ’ 
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m;iK-s-  extent  to  which  the  museum  in  Dublin  directs  its  attention  to  studies  not 
embraced  in  the  London  museum,  2093-2105— Exclusive  control  anti  care  of  witness 
over  the  rocks  and  fossils,  but  not  over  the  minerals  and  ores,  at  the  Museum  of  Irish 

Industry;  arrangement  hereon  in  Jermyn-street,  210S-2121 If  the  fossils,  rocks,  and 

minerals  were  transferred  to  a separate  building,  their  charge  would  rest  with  witness, 
hilt  lie  disapproves  cS  any  such  transfer,  2120-3124. 

OWac'e  on  account  of  the  want  of  space,  to  a biological,  as  well  as  a stratigraphical, 

arranneineut  of  the  collection  of  fossils  ill  the  charge  of  witness,  2128-3132 lexamina- 

tion  as  to  the  practice  in  sending  geological  duplicate  specimens  to  other  insmutlons, 
and  as  to  the  omission  to  send  ai'iy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  2133-2165—  Con- 
sideration of  witness’s  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  professors  vvould,  in  ail  probability, 
be  subject  to  a very  annoying  action  if  placi  d under  the  council  or  committees  of  the 
Dublin  Society,  2156-2194. 

Witness  objects  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  anyone,  except  he  be  a man  of 
science  2186,  *2187 Non-interference  of  the  committee  of  lectures  with  the  pro- 

fessors ’or  with  the  syllabus  of  any  professor’s  lectures ; arrangement  hereon  in  regard  to 

certain  matters  being  submitted  to  the  committee  for  approval,  2188-2194 Further 

ref(.Vence  to  the  electoral  roll  of  Cambridge,  and  their  action  in  the  election  of  pro- 
fessors ■ very  different  constitution  of  this  body,  and  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  2195- 


2210. 

Diminished,  rather  than  increased,  benefit  to  the  public  if  the  geological  department 

were  transferred  to  the  Dublin  Society,  2211,2212 Dissent  by  witness  from  the 

opinions  both  of  Mr.  Adderley  and  Mr.  Lowe,  successive  representatives  of  the  snence 
and  art  department,  in  regard  to  a transfer  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  to  the  Dublin 

Society  2213-2222 Statement  as  to  witness,  in  bis  capacity  of  lecturer,  at  the 

Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  being  subject  to  the  control  of  Sir  R.Kane  ; his  willingness  to 
submit  to  all  proper  control,  2223-2231. 

Amount  of  inaccuracy  in  a letter  of  Mr.  Adderley  further  adverted  to,  2232-2246— — 
Objection,  also,  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  including 
Sir  Richard  Griffith,  as  to  there  being  “ two  institutions  and  two  systems  of  instruction 

havino-  the  same  general  objects  in  view  in  concurrent  operation,”  2247-2257 

Explanation  as  to  the  chemical  constituents  or  value  of  the  specimens  of  ores  and 
minerals  at  the  Industrial  Museum  not  being  in  all  cases  determined  and  stated,  2258- 

2270 Sufficient  data  at  the  museum  for  furnishing  complete  geological  reports  upon 

any  districts  that  have  been  surveyed  ; additional  staff  and  space  required  in  order  to 
supply  such  reports,  2271-2273. 

Inadequacy  of  the  available  rooms  at  the  National  Gallery  in  Dublin  for  the  exhibition 

of  the  o-eological  collections,  2274-2278 Further  reference  to  the  non-examination  of 

witness  by  the  Commission  of  1862,  whilst  Sir  R.  Kane  was  not  competent  10  give  all 

necessary  information  about  ihe  Geological  Survey  Department,  2279-2286 Progress 

made  with  the  survey  since  March  1863;  difficulty  of  estimating  when  it  may  be  com- 
pleted, 2287,  2288- Further  objection  to  the  system  of  popular  and  free  lectures, 

as  compared  with  lectures  where  a small  fee  is  required,  2289-2292 Reasons  for 

concluding  that  very  little  benefit  is  derived  by  students  visiting  a museum  only  once, 
2293-2296. 

Usefulness  of  the  practice  in  regard  to  certain  persons  being  privileged  to  borrow 
books  from  the  Cambridge  University  Library  ; question  hereon,  whether  a similar  prac- 
tice should  not  be  continued  at  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  2300-2319 

Advantage  of  analyses  of  many  of  the  rocks  at  the  Industrial  Museum ; difficulty 

experienced  on  this  score,  2320-2327 Great  difference,  as  regards  fees,  between  the 

system  of  lectures  at  the  Museum  o Irish  Industry  and  at  the  Jermyn-street  Museum  ; 
expediency  of  an  amended  system  at  the  former  institution,  2328-2330. 

Further  objections  to  any  system  of  council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or  to  any 
other  council  or  committee,  as  a means  of  control  of  professors  of  scientific  education, 

2331-2334 There  should,  in  fact,  be  one  person  at  the  head  of  such  education,  with 

a view  to  an  efficient  supervision  of  the  professors,  and  of  the  system,  2331.  2334. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  importance  of  certain  facilities  being  given  to  persons  intending 
to  follow  mining  pursuits  in  Ireland,  and  as  to  the  expediency  of  practical  instruction  on 
this  score  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  p.  146. 


K. 

Kane,  Sir  Robert,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  director  of  the  Museum  of 

Irish  Industry,  1285 Explains  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Museum  0 

Economic  Geology  was  established  in  Dublin,  and  subsequently  became  the.  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  1286-1290 Prominent  part  taken  by  witness  in  the  originattoa  ot 
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Kan,,  Sir  Robert,  M.V.,  F.R.s.  (Analysis  of  his  Eridmce)-aa«ilMd 

IndusTr v'l'S  lag8! w ‘Y10,”’  in  of  the  present  title  of  Museum  of  Irish 

“ *"•  B°“'d  °f  *’d  ^ ia.Sr  SilS^SK 

J“T.!  as  ‘0  a large  part  of  the  museum  premises  being  occupied  by  the  offlces 
and  collections  of  the  Geological  Survey,  ivrtness  not  having  anv  control  over  the 

collections,  1294-1297 -Information  relative  to  the  character  and  mode  of  arranve 

nrent  of  the  geological  and  mmeralogual  collections  in  the  Industrial  Museum  and  the 
bioarl  distinction  between  them  and  the  collections  of  the  Ecyal  Dublin  Society  inqS- 
?3‘ I — Grounds  for  concluding  that  an  amalgamalion  of  the  collections  of  the  n,0 
institutions  would  be  very  undesirable  111  the  interests  of  science,  1303-1311.  ’ ° 

Limited  sense  in  which  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  institutions  was  favoured  bv 
witness  m bis  evidence  before  the  Commission  of  1862;  lie  coniemplated  in  fact  linll 
more  than  the  elimination  of  himself  from  bis  position  as  director  of  the  museum  1010 

1314 Respects  111  which  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  being  a popular  and  fluctuating 

body,  are  not  calculated  10  direct  efficiently  an  extended  education  sy-tem  ° 

Strong-  objection  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1862,  as,  if  carried  out  * hem  ° wrv 
injurious  to  the  scientific  education  in  Ireland,  3316.  ’ B ” 

Explanations  relative  to  the  industrial  collections  in  the  museum,  showing  their  a-, eat 
usefulness  for  educational  purposes,  and  for  purposes  of  reference,  1317-1322—— 
Arrangement  being  carried  out  for  obviating  the  removal  of  specimens  from  the  cases 

when  lectures  are  delivered,  1322 L'mited  additional  space  required  in  order  to 

complete  the  industrial  collections  for  the  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  several  industrial 

arts,  1323 Fallacy  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  museum  by  the  test  of  the  numbers 

attending,  1323,1324. 

Important  object  of  the  industrial  collections  in  the  museum  as  a means  of  industrial 
and  scientific  instruction  not  only  of  artisan  classes  but  of  the  employers  of  labour 

3325.  1326 Great  want  of  scientific  education  of  the  middle  classes,  and  of  employers 

in  England,  1327,  1328 Conclusion  as  to  the  necessity  of  instruction  in  ihe  theory 

of  science  in  order  to  become  efficient  in  regard  to  the  practical  application  of  science 

1329“?33I Inadequacy  of  the  science  schools  in  Ireland  as  a means  of  supplying 

education  to  the  artisan  class,  1330.  1335 Intention,  from  the  first,  that  the  museum 

should  be  a school  of  science,  1232 Inaccuracy  of  ihe  view  that  scientific  or  indus- 

trial instruction  by  means  of  Government  aid  is  an  interference  with  private  enterprise 
1 333- >335- 

Successful  operation  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  as  a means  of  supplying  teachers 

under  the  Science  and  Art  Minute,  1336-1338 The  educational  arrangements  at  the 

museum  are,  at  present,  to  a great  extent,  provisional.  1339 »Responsibility  0/  witness 

for  the  administration  of  the  museum  ; officials  by  whom  assisted,  1340 -Particulars 

relative  to  the  Government  grant  to  the  museum;  several  expenses  included  in  the  vote 
which  are  voted  separately  m the  case  of  other  institutions,  1341-1345. 

Details  relative  to  the  system  of  popular  lectures  and  of  systematic  lectures,  and  the 

operation  thereof,  1346-1368 Objectionable  character  of  the  arrangement  in  regard  to 

popular  lectures ; understanding  or  compromise  on  this  point  with  the  Royal  Dublin 

Society,  1346-1356 Improvement  if  the  popular  lectures  were  limited  10  the  evening 

1 357, 1 358-1 370 Limited  means  available  for  prizes  as  compared  with  the  means  of  the 

Jenny  n -street  Museum,  althou  gh  the  attendance  of  paying  students  is  larger  at  the  Dublin 
Museum,  1359,  1360. 


Very  valuable  system  of  instruction  in  the  laboratory  by  Professor  Galloway,  the 

chemist  of  the  museum,  1361-1368 Valuable  apparatus  of  the  museum,  which  is  all 

available  for  the  lectures  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ; advantage  if  the  apparatus  were 

not  subjeet  to  removal,  1369 Suggestions  as  to  the  amendments  desirable  in  regard 

to  the  lectures  of  the  two  institutions  if  retained  separately,  1370,  1371 Extension  of 

staff  required  at  the  museum;  there  should  be  two  additional  professorships,  similar  to 
corresponding  ones  in  Jenny u-street,  .137.2-1374. 

Further  statement  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or  any  society  similarly  constituted, 
are  altogether  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  scientific  education  in  Ireland, 

1375-1378 Approval  of  the  society  exeicising  functions  similar  to  those  exercbed  by 

the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  1376 Views  of  Lord  Carlisle  as  to  the  inexpe- 

diency of  an  amalgamation  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  1379-1382. 


[Second  Examination.] — Great  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  laboratory  of 

the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  1383.  1384 Details  relative  to  the  yote  for  the  museum, 

as  showing  that  in  1862-63  the  net  amount  for  actual  museum  services  was  only  3,007  out 
of  a total  estimate  of  5,062 1. ; 1385-1387 — -Calculations  as  to  the  financial  results  of  the 
0.69.  3 r 4 ■ proposed 
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proposed  amalgamation  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  data  for  estimating  an  absolute 
increase  of  expenditure  of  160  l,  if  proper  justice  be  done  to  the  officers  concerned, 
1388.  1503-1512. 

Necessity  of  additional  buildings  if  the  collections  of  the  Industrial  Museum  were  to 
goto  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  1389,  1390 Obstacles  to  the  reception  of  the  geolo- 

gical collections  of  the  museum  in  the  National  Gallery  building  in  Dublin;  statement 

as  to  this  building  not  being  public  property,  1391-1395 Further  statement  as  to  it 

having  been  always  contemplated  that  the  industrial  Museum  should  have  a national 
operation  as  a school  of  science  and  industry,  1396—1 399- 

Decided  objection  to  the  views  laid  down  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  May  1863  asJ  if  carried  out, 

tending  to  abolish  advanced  scientific  education  in  Ireland,  1400-1402 With  regard 

to  the  science  schools,  they  can  never  be  more  than  elementary  schools,  and  cannot  be 
worked  to  a higher  standard  than  that  represented  by  the  acquirements  of  the  masters, 

1401.1405,  1406 Valuable  teachers  already  produced  by  the  Industrial  Museum, 

further  adverted  to;  inexpediency  of  any  check  to  this  production,  1402,  1403 Dis- 

approval of  the  general  principle  of  centralising  scientific  education  in  London ; expe- 
diency of  a separate  centre  in  Dublin,  1403* Valuable  effects  now  being  produced  by 

the  system  of  provincial  lectures  in  Ireland,  1404. 

Particulars  in  connection  with  the  expenditure  of  the  annual  grant  to  the  museum  for 

the  purchase  of  specimens,  1407-1410 Statement  as  to  the  more  extended  scope  of 

the  museum  than  of  the  Jermyn-street  institution,  1411,  1412 Inaccuracy  of  a repre- 

sentation by  some  students  of  the  Industrial  Museum  in  regard  to  certain  alterations 
for  the  worse  having  been  made  in  the  system  of  lectures,  1413-1415. 

Great  misfortune  if  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  were  interfered  with  in  the  performance 
of  its  proper  functions,  1416 — —Claim  of  the  Society  to  a more  liberal  support  from 
Parliament ; reference  hereon  to  the  liberal  grants  to  similar  institutions  in  England, 

1417.  1426 Opinion  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Society  would  not  be  at  all  impaired,  if 

it.  were  deprived  of  its  educational  functions,  1417,  1418.  1426 The  Society  should  in 

fact  be  restricted  to  exhibitional  functions,  1417.  1426.  1428. 1489 Considerable  extent 

to  which  lectures  might  still  be  given  at  the  Dublin  Society  under  the  system  contemplated 
by  witness  ; not,  however,  on  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  the  collections  there,  1418, 
1419.  1426.  1428.  1461,  1462.  1541-1548. 

Concurrence  rather  in  the  views  of  Dr.  Corrigan  than  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  amalgamation  of  the  Dublin  Society  and  the  Industrial  Museum,  1420-1423 

-Necessity  of  a single  head  over  the  professors  or  lecturers,  1423-1424 A scheme 

of  real  industrial  education  could  notin  fact  he  carried  out  by  such  a body  as  the  Dublin 
Society,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  a danger  to  the  Society,  1425.  1463.  1466. 
1489. 

Further  statement  «f  the  amended  arrangements  contemplated  by  witness  on  the  score 
of  lectures,  &c.,  the  two  institutions  having  entirely  different  functions  to  perform,  1426- 

1432 Slight  importance  attached  to  a continuance  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Lectures, 

1427 The  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should  not  in  any  way  go  beyond  the  limits  of 

industrial  education,  1429 The  zoological  collection  at  the  Museum  should  be  trans- 

ferred to  the  Dublin  Society,  whenever  the  latter  can  accommodate  it,  1430-1432. 

Purely  scientific  books  in  the  library  of  the  Industrial  Museum ; limited  gpace  available 

for  increased  admissions  to  the  library,  1435-1437 Approval  of  all  the  scientific 

institutions  in  Dublin  being  open  on  Sunday,  1439 Slight  additional  expense  in  order 

to  open  the  Industrial  Museum  on  Sunday,  1440,  1441. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  restricted  sense  in  which  witness  expressed  himself  before 

the  Treasury  Commission  as  favourable  to  amalgamation,  1442.  1444 Reference  to 

Dr.  Playfair’s  letter  of  1854  as  constituting  the  basis  of  the  arrangements  under  which 
the  educational  operations  of  tile 'Industrial  Museum  were  to  be  conducted,  1444-1449 
— r — Original  objects  of  the  Museum  further  adverted  to  ; communications  from  Lord 
Lincoln  (when  at  the  Office  of  Works),  showing  that  a national  school  of  chemistry  was 
contemplated,  1450-2455. 

Witness  recommends  that  there  be  a staff  of  professors  under  the  control  of  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Industrial  Museum  for  giving  lectures  on  purely  scientific  subjects,  1456 

Belh f as  to  the  willingness  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  to  be  rid  of  the  charge 
of  superior  scientific  education,  1457-1459 Great  importance  to  Ireland  of  a com- 
prehensive scheme  of  scientific  education,  1460 Examination  relative  to  the  operation 

of  the  Committee  of  Lectures,  and  the  probable  operation  of  a system  whereby  lectures 
should  be  entirely  under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  grounds  for  objecting  to  the  latter 
plan  further  considered,  1463  et.  seq. 

Statement  as  to  Professor  Haughton  having,  in  a speech  at  the  Dublin  Society,  made 
a strong  personal  attack  upon  individuals  connected  with  the  Industrial  Museum;  illus- 
tration therein  of  the  discussions  and  injury  that  might'arise  if  the  society  were  entrusted 
with  extended  educational  functions,  1475-1502.  1525-1532 Estimate  of  500  /..a-year 
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Kane,  Sir  Robert,  M.D.,  F.It.s.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)-«mftW. 

“S  * -S,,aaVif  the  «lucatim»1  department  of  the  Dublin  Society 

r'  t0  • • Indllstt|al  Museum,  1503 Comment  noon  the  restriction  pro- 

posed by  the  Commissioners  of  1862  in  regard  to  mining  instruction  in  Ireland,  1513. 
Less  beneficial  effect  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  two 'institutions  than  is  now  produced 

at  less  cost,  1514 -Nature  of  the  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  the 

control  or  the  Queen  s Colleges  as  regards  the  education  of  the  students,  1515-1518-— 
Advantage  of  a direct  and  individual  responsibility  and  control  in  respect  of  students 
receiving  scientific  instruction,  as  compared  with  the  control  by  a popular  body  like  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  1519-1524. 


Further  reference  to  the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Lloyd  on  the  question  of  amalgama- 
tion, 1533-1540 Extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  dial  lectures  should  be  given  in 

connection  with  specimens  or  collections,  as  at  the  Dublin  Society  and  Industrial 

Museum  respectively,  1541-1560 Advantage  of  an  agricultural  chemist  in  connection 

with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  1549-1553 Advantage  in  all  the  lecturers  being  under 

the  conirol  of  a single  head,  responsible  directly  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  Royal 

XJubliii  Society  not  having  any  power  of  control,  1561-1570 Dissent  from  the  view 

°t  t ■l  \ CT°'Tigan  disapproval  of  the  professors  generally  being  subject  to  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  1571-1576.  J 

Explanation  as  to  witness  having  been  under  tlie  belief  that  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  institutions  was  nearly  determined  upon,  when  he  gave  certain  evidence  before  the 

Commission  of  1862;  he  had  no  definite  plan  in  his  mind  at  the  time,  1577-1585 

Objections  to  a system  whereby  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or  their  council,  might 
appoint  an  individual  in  charge  of  the  lectures  and  of  scientific  education  generaflv. 
1586-1598. 


Statement  in  explanation  of  the  limited  number  of  students  who  competed  for  prizes  at 
the  examinations  of  the  Industrial  Museum  in  1861-62;  the  limited  competition  is  no 
proof  of  any  want  of 'success  in  the  system,  1599-1604 Information  as  to  circum- 

stances under  which  fees  are  paid  for  chemical  analyses  made  by  the  museum,  1605, 

1606 Valuable  situations  obtained  by  students  after  leaving  the  Museum,  1607-1609 

Advantage  in  the  lectures  on  botanv  being  delivered  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 

1610,  1611.  B 

Kane,  Sir  JR.  Reference  to  the  former  election  of  Dr.  Kane  as  a Professor  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  to  his  subsequent  withdrawal  from  the  Society,  Steele  3037-3045 
Circumstances  under  which  Dr.  Kane  was  knighted  in  the  room  of  the  Society 

ib.  3045-3047- 


Kilkenny  Archccologicnl  Society.  Beneficial  operation  of  the*  Kilkenny  Arclueological 
Society,  and  of  the  kindred  societies,  in  rescuing  antiquities  from  destruction,  Sir  W.  R. 

Wilde  5386-5390.  5396-5398- 


L. 

Labels  ( Museum  Articles).  Advantage  of  labels  upon  the  articles,  rather  than  of  catalogues, 
in  the  case  of  technological  collections,  Sullivan  3221,  3222. 

Complete  and  excellent  system  of  labelling  carried  out  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry, Rep.  xi. 

Laboratory  ( Museum  of  Irish  Industry).  Very  valuable  system  of  instruction  in  the 
laboratory  by  Professor  Gallbway,  the  chemist  of  the  Museum,  Sir  R.  Kane  1361-1368 

Great  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Museum,  ib.  1383, 

1384. 

Importance  of  a good  laboratory,  and  of  the  instruction  being  confined  to  the  objects 

for  which  the  Museum  was  established,  Sullivan  3162,  3163 Objection  to  the  system 

of  medical  students  and  apothecaries’  apprentices  attending  the  laboratory  instruction, 
because  of  its  being  recognised  by  the  Apothecaries  Hall  of  Ireland,  ib.  3163-3169. 
3572-3579 

See  also  Organic  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  ( Royal  Dublin  Society).  Sufficiency  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Dublin  Society 
in  the  event  of  amalgamation  of  the  Industrial  Museum  with  the  society,  Steele  2764, 

2765 Information^  to  the  size  of  the  laboratory,  and  the  number  of  pupils  who  have 

attended  and  paid  the  fees,  ib.  2809.  2851-2857 Erroneousness  of  a statement  that 

only  two  persons  paid  for  instruction  in  the  Society’s  laboratory,  ib.  2802-2809. 

Larcom , Sir  Thomas.  Suggestions  by  Major  Larcom  in  1853,  in  favour  of  entrusting 

. educational  functions  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Donnelly  5522. 

Quotation  of  the  views  of  Sir  Thomas  Larcom  as  to  the  impolicy  of  entrusting  a 
system  of  scientific  instruction  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Rep.  xxviii. 

Lectures , Provincial.  See  Provincial  Lectures. 

0.69.  3 G Lectures 
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Lectures  {Royal  Dublin  Society  and  Museum  of  Irish  Industry): 

1.  Constitution  and  Functions  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Lectures. 

2.  Arrangements  at  each  Institution , and  operation  thereof. 

3.  Defects  of  the  present  System,  and  Amendments  suggested. 

4.  Advantages  respectively  of  Popular  and  Free  Lectures,  and  of  Scientific 

Lectures  not  free. 

5.  Report  of  llie  Committee  of  Lectures  for  the  year  1860. 

0.  Returns  containing  Sundry  Details  and  Statistics. 

1.  Constitution  and  Functions  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Lectures: 

Witness  is  a member  of  tiie  joint  Committee  of  Lectures  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  established  in  1854,  Lloyd  1006-1009- Constitu- 

tion of  the  Committee  of  Lectures ; there  has  been  no  change,  except  in  witness’s 
instance,  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  committee,  ib.  1092-1094 — —Satisfactory 
working  of  the  committee;  its  competency  to  direct  the  course  of  scientific  education 

throughout  Ireland]  ib.  1095-1097 Origin  of  the  formation  of  the  Committee  of 

Lectures,  ib.  1108 Approval  in  any  case  of  a continuance  of  the  joint  Committee  of 

Lectures,  as  forming,  to  a certain  extent,  a bond  of  union  between  tile  two  institutions, 
ib.  1284. 

Slight  importance  attached  to  a continuance  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Lectures,  Sir 
R.  Kane  1427. 

Exceptions  subject  to  which  the  Committee  of  Lectures  have  the  management  of  the 
educational  arrangements  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 

Sidney  1678,  1679 Very  slight  duties  of  the  committee  in  connection  with  the  town 

or  Dublin  lectures,  ib.  1680. 

Non-interference  of  the  Committee  of  Lectures  with  the  professors,  or  with  the  syllabus 
of  any  professors’ lectures ; arrangement  hereon  in  regard,  to  certain  matters  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  for  approval,  Jukes  2188-2194. 

Four  of  the  Committee  of  Lectures  are  appointed  by  Government,  and  four  by  the 
society,  Steele  3146. 

Absence  of  interference  with  the  professors  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Lectures, 
Sullivan  3178-3183 Constitution  of  the  Committee  of  Lectures  considered  in  con- 

nection with  their  practical  non-interference  with  the  professors  appointed  by  them ; 
question  as  to  the  time  or  attention  devoted  by  the  committee  to  their  duties  adverted  to 
hereon,  ib.  3536-35^3* 

List  of  persons  composing  the  Committee  of  Lectures,  App.  367. 

2.  Arrangements  at  each  Institution,  and  operation  thereof: 

Details  relative  to  the  system  of  popular  lectures,  and  of  systematic  lectures, 
and  the  operation  thereof,  in  the  case  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Sir  R.  Kane 

1346-1368 The  public  lectures  are  divided  into  day  and  evening  lectures,  ib. 

1348. 

Valuable  apparatus  of  the  Industrial  Museum  which  is  all  available  for  the  lectures  at 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  advantage  if  the  apparatus  were  not  subject  to  removal, 

Sir  R.  Kane  1369 Inaccuracy  of  a representation  by  some  students  of  the  Museum  in 

regard  to  certain  alterations  for  the  worse  having  been  made  in  the  system  of  lectures,  ib. 

1413-1415 Increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of  persons  compeiing  for  prizes 

at  the  examinations,  ib.  1415 Practice  at  present  for  the  director  of  the  Museum  of 

Irish  industry  t.o  submit  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  the  course  of  lectures  to  be 
carried  out,  ib.  1586-1588. 

Amount  and  character  of  the  attendance  at  the  public  and  systematic  lectures  respec- 
tively at  the  Dublin  Society,  Sidney  1681-1685 Fallacy  of  the  test  of  numbers 

attending  as  any  criterion  of  the  value  of  scientific  lectures.  Jukes  1967-1971.  1974- 

Connection  of  statement  as  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  having  pre- 
occupied all  the  seats  at  some  lectures  given  at  their  theatre  by  the  Zoological  Society, 
Steele  2810-2814 Successful  result  of  the  teaching  aud  lectures  of  the  several  pro- 

fessors; illustration  in  the  case  of  the  lectures  of  Sir  Richard  Griffiths  on.  mining,  ib. 

2931-2936 Explanation  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  calculating  ihe  attendance 

at  the  Dublin  Society’s  lectures,  ib.  3118-3121 Reference  to  a complaint  as 

to  the  accommodation  for  students  at  the  lectures  in  the  Society’s  theatre  ; provision  of 
some  reserved  seats  lor  them,  ib.  3122,  3123. 

Three  courses  of  lectures  now  delivered  by  witness,  as  professor  of  chemistry,  one  of 
which  is  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Sullivan  3170,  3171 Severance  of  the  con- 

nection which  formerly  existed  between  the  course  of  chemical  lectures  delivered  at  the 

Dublin  Society  and  the  systematic  course  at  tbe  Museum  of  Industry,  ib.  3J72 

Inconvenient  arrangements  and  accommodation,  as  regards  students,  in  the  lecture-room 

of  the  Dublin  Society,  16.3172-3174 Circumstance  of  witness  having  to  use  the 

apparatus  from  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  at  the  lectures  at  the  Dublin  Society, 

Sullivan  31 75“ 
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Lectures,  Sfc.~ continued. 

2.  Arrangements  at  each  Institution,  and  operation  thereof — continued. 

Sullivan  3175-3177 More  popular  treatment  of  the  lectures  at  the  Dublin  Society 

than  at  the  Industrial  Museum,  ib.  3186 Technical  character  of  the  evening  lectures 

at  the  Irish  Industrial  Museum,  ib.  3187,  3188. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  lectures,  as  long  as  proper  facilities  are  supplied  the 

mere  building  in  which  delivered  is  a matter  of  indifference,  Sulhvan  3526-3529 

Discussion  between  the  professors  and  the  director  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  in 
regard  to  the  syllabus  of  lectures  in  each  department,  it  being  open  to  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
through  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  to  exercise  control  over  the  lectures,  ib.  qsqo- 
3535- 

Expenditure  of  50 1.  a year  in  prizes  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  many  students 
attending  the  lectures  for  the  sake  of  the  prizes  rather  than  for  the  instruction ; amendment 

suggested  on  this  score,  Galloway  3643-3645-3689.  3695 Different  classes  of  persons 

attending  lectures  at  the  Dublin  Society  and  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  those  at- 
tending the  former  not  being  so  much  the  class  for  whom  the  lectures  are  intended,  Morgan 

3737-3741-  3768-3772 Considerable  value  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 

Dublin  Society,  Graves  5159-5173-  5197- 

Details  in  connexion  with  the  arrangements  as  to  lectures  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry;  operation  of  the  popular  lectures  and  systematic  lec- 
tures respectively.  Rep.  xv-xvii Marked  increase  in  the  numberof  students  attending 

the  systematic  course  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  ib.  xvii. 

3.  Defects  of  the  present  System,  and  Amendments  suggested: 

Respects  in  which  the  system  of  lectures  as  carried  out  by  the  Dublin  Society  is 
defective  and  inefficient,  M'Evoy  576-595.  687-689 System"  of  appointment  of  pro- 

fessors and  lecturers  by  the  society,  and  considerations  hereon  as  to  the  inexpediency  of 
the  system  on  the  score  of  principle;  witness  does  not  imply,  however,  that  other 

than  most  excellent  lecturers  have  been  appointed,  Corrigan  840-863.  871-901 

Objection  to  its  being  optional  in  lecturers  under  the  Dublin  Society,  in  regard  to  the 

choice  of  subjects  upon  which  to  lecture,  ib.  883-885.  905 There  should,  in  fact,  be 

a Board,  or  controlling  body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  London  University,  for  superintending 
the  action  of  the  professors,  ib.  885-899. 

Disadvantages  of  the  double  locality  and  of  the  double  control  in  regard  to  the  delivery 

of  the  lectures  in  Dublin,  Lloyd  1146,  1147 Importance  of  the  lectures  being  delivered 

in  the  locality  of  the  Museum,  ib.  1147,  1148 Consideration  as  10  the  system  of  lectures 

of  the  Dublin  Society  and  Industrial  Museum  respectively  ; and  as  to  the  respects  in  which 
amendment  is  desirable,  Barker  1243-1256.  1282. 

Objectionable  character  of  the  arrangement  in  regard  to  popular  lectures ; understanding 

or  compromise  on  this  point  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Sir  B.  Kane  1346-1356 

Improvement  if  the  popular  lectures  were  limited  to  the  evening,  ib.  1357,  1358.  1370 

Suggestions  as  to  the  amendments  desirable  in  regard  to  the  lectures  of  the  two 

institutions  if  retained  separately,  ib.  1370,  1371. 

Further  statement  of  the  amended  arrangements  contemplated  by  witness  on  the  score 
of  lectures,  &c.,  the  two  institutions  having  entirely  different  functions  to  perform,  Sir 

R.  Kane  1418,  1419.  1426-1432 Considerable  extent  to  which  lectures  might  still  be 

given  at  the  Dublin  Society  under  the  system  contemplated  by  witness;  not  however  on 
the  ground  of  the  existence  of  the  collections  there,  ib.  141 S,  1419.  1426.  1428.  1461, 

1462.  1541-1548 Witness  recommends  that  there  he  a staff  of  professors,  under  the 

control  of  the  director  of  the  Industrial  Museum,  for  giving  lectures  011  purely  scientific 
subjects,  ib.  1456. 

Examination  relative  to  the  operation  of'  the  Committee  of  Lectures,  and  the  probable 
operation  of  a system,  whereby  lectures  should  be  entirely  uuder  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; 

grounds  for  objecting  to  the  latter  plan  further  considered,  Sir  R.  Kane  1 46 3 et  seq. , 

Exientto  which  desirable  that  lectures  should  be  given  in  connection  with  specimens  or 
collections,  as  ac  the  Dublin  Society  and  Industrial  Museum  respectively,  ib.  1541-1560 

Advantage  in  all  the  lectures  being  under  the  control  of  a single  head  responsible 

directly  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  not  having  any  power  or 
control,  ib.  1561-1570. 

Approval  of  the  suggestion  by  Sir  R.  Kane,  that  the  public  lectures  should  be  delivered 
altogether  in  the  evening,  Sidney  1831,  1832. 

Objectionable  operation  of  the  system  of  popular  lectures  forced  upon  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  and  the  Geological  Survey  Department,  and  great  improvement  on  this 
score  if  the  department  were  free  to  devise  and  carry  out  a really  instructive  system, 

Jukes  1954-1968 Grounds  upon  which  witness. portested  against  the  compromise  of 

1854,  and  still  objects  to  the  system  as  carried  out  under  the  Committee  of  Lectures, 
ib.  1954-1961. 

Decided  disapproval  of  the  system  of  distinct  lectures  upon  the  same  subject  at  differeut 
places,  witness  finding  it  quite  useless  to  connect  the  two  courses,  Sullivan  3*89-3195 

0,69.  • 3 g 2 —Disadvantages 
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lECTURES,  Sfc. — continued. 

3.  Defects  of  the  present  System,  and  Amendments  suggested—  continued. 

Disadvantages  under  which  those  professors  have  laboured  who  have  given  courses 

of  lectures  both  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Galloway 

3642-3644 Proposed  establishment  of  a scholarship,  tenable  for  a year,  out  of  the 

money  now  spent  in  prizes,  ih.  3644.  3649-3651.  3683-3689. 

4.  Advantages  respectively  of  Popular  and  Free  Lectures,  and  of  Scientific  Lectures 

not  free  : 

Importance  of  the  system  of  free  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 

MaitnseU  76 Advantage  of  popular  lectures,  and  of  the  system  of  free  admission. 

Barker  1244-1253. 

Witness  would  wish  the  number  of  popular  or  public  lectures  to  be  reduced,  and  the 
number  of  systematic  lectures  to  students  to  be  increased,  Sir  R.  Kane  1346,  1347- 

!34Q Concurrence  in  Sir  R.  Kane’s  recommendation  that  the  proportion  of  public 

lectures  should  be  reduced,  Sidney  1833-1835. 

Objection  to  the  system  of  popular  and  free  lectures,  as  compared  with  lectures  where 

a small  fee  is  required,  Jukes  2289-2292 Great  difficulty,  as  regards  fees,  between  the 

system  of  lectures  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  at  the  Jermyn-street  Museum  ; 
expediency  of  an  amended  system  at  the  former  institution,  ib.  2328—2330. 

Value  attached  by  the  public  to  the  popular  lectures  of  the  Dublin  Society,  whilst  the 
charge  at  one  period  of  a small  fee  was  not  found  to  answer,  Steele  2792-2795. 

Contemplated  discontinuance  of  popular  lectures,  as  not  fit  subjects  for  State  support, 

and  as  being  of  no  real  utility,  Sullivan  3242, 3243- Respects  in  which  popular  lectures 

are  not  equally  necessary  or  useful  in  Dublin  as  in  the  provinces,  ib.  3406-3416 

Reference  to  the  support  given  by  the  French  Government  to  the  system  ot  popular 

lectures,  3582-3588 Usefulness  of  popular  lectures  where  there  is  no  other  sysiem  of 

instruction,  ib.  3589-3591. 

Disapproval  of  free  popular  lectures,  as  not  producing  any  positive  results,  it  not  being 
moreover  the  duty  of  the  State  to  create  a taste  for  science,  Galloway  3636-3641.  369°“ 

3694 Advamage  of  free  lectures  in  the  case  of  artisans,  and  those  unable  to  pay  any 

fee,  Morgan  3757-3762.  3774,  3775 Approval  of  a small  fee  being  required  in  the 

case  of  all  persons  attending  scientific  lectures,  Wright  3871-3878.  4028-4037 Sug- 

gestion that  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  be  systematically  arranged, 

with  a view  to  scientific  lectures  as  well  as  popular  Jectures,  Andrews  4163.  4166 

Advantages  of  popular  lectures  in  connection  with  systematic  lectures,  fees  being  pro- 
perly charged  in  the  latter  course,  Graves  5150,  5151 . 

Objection  to  courses  of  systematic  lectures  at  the  Industrial  Museum  being  entirely 

free,  Rep.  xxii Approval  of  free  courses  of  popular  lectures  being  given  occasionally, 

il i. Advantage  of  the  short  courses  of  popular  lectures,  as  at  .lermyn-street,  the  rate 

of  admission  being  exceedingly  low,  ib.  xxxiv. 

5.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Lectures  for  the  Year  1860 : 

Detailed  information  as  contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  lectures  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  for  the  year  i860,  App.  370- 
372. 

6.  Returns  containing  Sundry  Details  and  Statistics : 

Return  of  the  number  of  free  and  paid  lectures  delivered  at  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  : also  the  number  of  tickets  sold,  the  average  attendance,  and  the  number  of 
persons  who  competed  for  prizes,  from  the  season  1854-55  to  the  season  of  1863-64, 

App.  345,346 Summary  of  the  number  of  free  and  paid  lectures  delivered  at  the 

Museum,  as  also  the  number  of  registered  pupils,  and  of  those  who  competed  for  prizes, 
from  the  session  1854-55  up  to  the  close  of  the  session  1862-63  inclusive,  ib.  346. 

Course  of  public  lectures  appointed  by  the  committee  to  be  delivered  in  the  theatres  of 
the  Dublin  Society  and  Museum  of  Irish'  Industry,  during  the  session  of  1860-61,  App. 
372- 

Se?  also  Botanical  Gardens,  G.  Dowling,  Mr.  Education  or  Scientific  In- 

. structiou.  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  Provincial  Lectures,  4.  Royal  Dublin 

Society. 

Leinster  Lawn  ( Royal  Dublin  Society ).  Explanation  as  to  Leinster  Lawn  and  the  premises 
generally  of  the  Society  being  considered  by  the  Society  as  public  property,  Maunsell 

54-60.192-196 Twofold  difficulty  in  regard  to  Leinster  Lawn  being  thrown  more 

open  to  the  public,  ib.  61-63.  1 85—10 1 Opinion  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  opening  to 

the  public  the  lawn  or  small  plot  of  ground  in  the  proximity  of  the  library,  ib.  266-271. 

Advantage  if  there  were  a public  entrance  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  through 
Leinster  Lawn,  and  if  the  lawn  were  entirely  open  to  the  public,  M'Evoy  476-478, 

663-660 Question  as  to  the  erection  of  the  Prince  Albert  statue  on  Leinster  Lawn 

adverted 
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Leinster  Lawn  ( Dublin  Royal  Society) — continued, 
adverted  to,  with  reference  to  the  past  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  Society,  M‘ Evoy  479-486 . 
494“5°3- 669-672  With  regard  to  letters  to  the  newspapers  on  the  subject  of  opening 
Leinster  Lawn ; witness  has  himself  written  letters  on  this  subject,  il.  777-779. 

Explanation  as  to  the  rent  of  the  Lawn  at  the  Dublin  Society  having  been  taken  off 
the  Estimates  for  1864-65,  the  item  (283 Z.)  on  this  score  having  been  spread  over  other 

branches,  Steele  2815-2832 Objection  to  an  entrance  to  the  Museum  from  Merrion- 

square  through  Leinster  Lawn  as  well  as  from  Kildare-street,  ib.  2848-2850. 

Library  ( Royal  Dublin  Society): 

I.  Admission  : 

1.  Explanation  and  Defence  of  the  present  Practice. 

2.  Question  as  to  Admission  Papers  having  been  supplied  to  the  Museum 

of  Irish  Industry. 

3.  Evidence  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  facilities  of  Admission. 

4.  Amendment  suggested  by  the  Committee. 

II.  Practice  of  Lending  out  Books  to  Members  : 

1.  Evidence  in  defence  of  the  present  Arrangement. 

2.  Practice  in  the  case  of  other  Libraries. 

3.  Evidence  opposed  to  the  Lending  out  System. 

4.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee  adverse  to  the  Practice. 

III.  Selection  or  Purchase  of  Books : 

1.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  present  System. 

2.  Defence  of  the  Library  Committee  in  this  respect. 

IV.  Constitution  of  the  Library  Committee. 

V.  Donat  ions  to  the  Library. 

VI.  Joly  Collection. 

VII.  Reading  Room. 

VIII.  Suggested  Transfer  of  the  Library  from  the  Dublin  Society. 

IX.  Sundry  Requirements  of  the  Library  ; Expediency  of  Aid  from  Government. 

I.  Admission: 

1.  Explanation  and  Defence  of  the  present  Practice: 

Practice  of  admission  to  the  libjary,  by  means  of  a member’s  order  ; sufficient  facility 

in  this  respect,  Maunsell  91,  92 Absence  of  complaint  in  regard  to  the  system  of 

admission  to  and  use  of  the  library,  ib.  234-236 Facility  of  admission  to  the  library, 

there  being  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  requited  signature  of  a member,  Sydney  1879, 

1880.  1885 Opening  of  the  library  daily,  except  Sunday,  and  for  three  evenings  of 

the  week ; that  is  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  members,  ib.  1881-1884. 

Great  facility  of  public  admission  to  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society,  Steele  2503, 
2504.  2527-2534 — —Times  for  which  the  library  is  open,  there  being  no  time  for 
members  exclusively,  ib.  2524,  2525 — —Character  of  the  collections  in  other  libraries  in 

Dublin,  and  system- of  admission,  ib.  2625-2631 Obstacles  to  any  further  facilities  of 

admission  to  the  library,  ib.  2844 -Willingness  of  the  Society  to  open  the  library 

every  evening  in  the  week,  if  increased  funds  were  at  their  disposal,  ib.  2844 Ample 

facility  for  obtaining  admission  to  the  library,  Andrews  4700-4704. 

2.  Question  as  to  Admission  Papers  having  been  supplied  to  the  Museum  of 

Irish  Industry : 

Witness  never  heard  of  admission  papers  for  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society  having 
been  sent  to  the  Industrial  Museum  for  the  use  of  students  there,  Sullivan  3357,  3358. 
3364 Neither  has  witness  ever  heard  of  such  papers,  Jukes  3359. 

Witness  sent  a large  number  of  these  admission  papers  to  Sir  Robert  Kane  some  years 
a<T0,  Steele  3360-3363— Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  witness  sent  to 
Sir  ’Robert  Kane  a number  of  blank  forms  of  admission  to  the  library  of  the  Dublin 
Society,  ib.  3696-3711. 

3.  Evidence  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  facilities  of  Admission : 

Examination  relative  to  witness’s  representations  as  to  the  means  of  admission  to  the 

librarv  of  the  Society,  and  as  to  the  expediency  of  its  being  opened  to  the  public  without 

the  necessity  of  a member’s  order,  M‘JEvoy  596.  643.  792 Inadequacy  of  the  present 

facilities  of  admission  to  the  library  of  the  Society ; instances  ot  this,  Sullivan  3307. 

3360-3366.  3365-3367- 

Facility  of  admission  to  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society  under  a plan  formerly 
adopted  by  the  librarian,  which  was,  however,  put  a stop  to  in  December  185b,  Wright 

3810-3815 Expediency  of  increased  facilities  of  admission  to  the  library  ; advantage 

of  a discretion  in  the  librarian  in  the  matter,  ib.  3814-3823.  • 

0.69.  3 0 3 4-  Amendment 
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Library  ( Royal  Dublin  Society) — continued. 

I.  Admission — continued. 

4.  Amendment  suggested  by  the  Committee  : 

Recommended  increase  in  the  facilities  of  admission,  by  giving  increased  power  to 
the  librarian,  Rep.  xxii.  xxxi. 

II.  Practice  of  Lending  out  Boolts  to  Members: 

1.  Evidence  in  defence  of  the  present  Arrangement : 

Reference  to  and  approval  of  the  privilege  of  the  members  of  the  Society  in  regard  to 

borrowing  books  from  the  library,  Maunsell  62.  64-66 Advantage  of  ready  facilities 

for  obtaining  books  from  the  Dublin  Society’s  library,  Scott  977-979 Considerable 

importance  attached  to  the  privilege  of  members  procuring  books  from  the  library ; 
similar  practice  in  the  case  of  other  libraries,  Sidney  1892-1899;  Steele  2496-2500. 

2505-2512 Explanation  of  a certain  complaint  by  Mr.  M'Evoyas  to  a particular  book 

not  being  in  the  library  when  wanted,  Sidney  1900-1902 Reference  to  the  circum- 

stance of  the  Committee  of  1836  having  recommended  that  books  should  not  be  lent 

out  of  the  library,  ib.  1903-1906 Anticipated  willingness  of  the  Dublin  Society  to 

adopt  a certain  amendment  in  the  book-lending  system,  ib.  19°9- 

Explanation  as  to  a certain  book  or  paper  having  been  lent  out  of  the  library  of  the 
Society,  which  was  inquired  for  before  its  return ; short  period  for  which  absent,  Steele 

2474-2477 Views  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Libraries  in  1 850  as  to  the 

expediency  of  books  being  lent  out,  ib.  2501,  2502 Exceedingly  small  loss  of  books 

by  reason  of  their  being  lent  out,  ib.  2835-2837  Impropriety  of  depriving  the  life 

members  of  the  privilege  of  borrowing  books  from  the  library,  ib.  3023,  3024-- — 
Opinion  favourable  to  a continuance  of  the  privilege  in  regard  to  members  of  the  Society 
borrowing  books  from  the  library,  Morgan  3751-3754-  377^-3779- 

Witness  as  being  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  has  derived  the  greatest  service  from 
‘the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society,  Waller  4383-4387 Evidence  as  to  the  great  advan- 

tages of  the  practice  of  lending  out  the  books  to  the  members  of  the  Society;  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system  far  counterbalances  any  disadvantages,  ib.  4389  et  seq. Calcu- 

lation that  whereas  there  are,  on  an  average,  only  seventy-five  daily  readers  in  the  library 
the  books  lent  out  are  read  daily  by  about  700  persons ; that  is,  amongst  the  members’ 
families;  examination  upon  the  accuracy  of  this  calculation,  ib.  439°"439^-  44^°"4474- 

4479-  45 1 9-4534 Class  and  number  of  persons  who  come  to  read  in  the  library; 

large  proportion  of  students  who  read  books  of  science,,  ib.  4390.  4418-4426. 

Statement  that  the  books  taken  out  by  members  are  not  chiefly  of  an  abstruse  or 
scientific  character,  and  are,  in  fact,  likely  to  be  read  by  families,  Waller  4392“4396- 

4418-4421.  4466-4471 Defence  of  the  system  of  lending  out  books  lo  members 

with  reference  to  the  question  of  the  library  being  mainly  supported  by  the  Slate,  ib. 

4397-4417 Degree  of  inconvenience  to  the  public  attending  the  Dublin  Society’s 

library,  on  account  of  the  privilege  of  members;  anticipated  willingness  of  the  latter  to 
abate  their  privileges,  if  the  matter  were  pressed  upon  them  as  being  for  the  public  good, 

ib.  4430,  4431.  4436-4447 Apprehended  diminution  in  the  number  of  life  members 

of  the  Dublin  Society  if  the  privilege  of  borrowing  from  the  library  were  withdrawn, 
ib.  4448,  4449.  4537-4542- 

Witness  has  not  heard  of  complaints  by  readers  as  to  inconvenience  from  the  practice 

of  lending  out  hooks,  Waller  4475-4478 Amount  of  inconvenience  to  persons 

coming  from  a distance  to  Dublin,  who,  on  going  to  the  Dublin  Society’s  library,  cannot 
obtain  any  particular  book,  through  its  being  lent  out  to  a member,  ib.  508-4513 — - — 
Greater  convenience  of  the  library  to  members  in  Dublin  than  to  country  members,  ib. 

4514,  4515 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  professors  or  “grinders”  borrowing  books 

and  using  them  for  class  instruction,  ib.  4516-4518. 

Usefulness  of  the  piactice  of  lending  out  books  from  the  library,  as  many  of  those 
borrowing  them  cannot  attend  the  library  during  the  day,  Andrews  4679-4682.  4690, 

4691- -Check  exercised  by  the  library  committee  in  regard  to  the  lending  of  scientific 

books,  ib.  4682-4689.  4693 Witness  has  not  heard  any  complaint  of  loss  or  damage 

to  the  books,  ib.  4692 Nor  has  he  heard  that  any  inconvenience  has  been  experienced 

in  consequence  of  books  being  lent  out,  ib.  4694 Injury  to  the  Society  if  the  borrow- 

ing system  were  abolished,  whilst  the  system  is  conducive  to  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
ib,  4695-4698. 

2.  Practice  in  the  case  of  other  Libraries : 

Statement  relative  to  the  Berlin  Library,  and  the  facilities  for  borrowing  books  from 
it  as  compared  with  the  facilities  forgetting  books  from  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society, 

Scott  972-988 Great  importance  attached  by  members  to  the  privilege  of  borrowing 

books  ; similar  privilege  at  other  libraries,  whilst  the  British  Museum  may  be  considered 

as  analagous  to  a lending  library,  Sidney  1892—1899 Usefulness  of  the  practice  in 

regard  to  certain  persons  being  privileged  to  borrow  books  from  the  Cambridge  University 

Library; 
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Library  ( Royal  Dublin  Society)— continued. 

II.  Practice  of  Lending  out  Boohs  to  Members — continued. 

2.  Practice  in  the  case  of  other  Libraries — continued. 

Library ; -question  hereon  whether  a similar  practice  should  not  be  continued  at  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Jukes  2300-2319 Considerations  as  to  the  prac- 

tice of  lending  books,  in  the  case  of  several  other  libraries  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  Steele  3099-3117. 

Absence  of  analogy  between  the  lending  out  system  of  the  Dublin  Society,  and  the 

practice  in  the  British  Museum  of  putting  books  aside,  Wright  3806 -3809 Instances, 

in  the  case  of  several  other  libraries  in  different  places,  of  ihe  system  of  lending  out 
books  operating  beneficially ; distinction  in  the  case  of  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society 
which  renders  the  system  inconvenient  to  the  public,  ib.  4061-4083.4137,  4138. 

Reference  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Advocates’  Library  in  Scotland  receiving  a subsidy 
indirectly  from  the  state,  whilst  the  books  are  lent  out  to  members;  other  libraries  in  a 

similar  position,  Waller  4404-4412 Advantage  of  the  privilege  of  members  to  borrow 

books  from  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ; examination  hereon  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  a.  similar  privilege  in  the  case  of  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
Jellett  5466-5480.  5496-5504. 


3.  Evidence  opposed  to  the  Lending  Out  System  : 

Exceptions  taken  to  the  practice  in  regard  lo  the  loan  or  removal  of  books  from  the 

library  of  the  society  by  privileged  persons,  M‘Euoy  443-456.  673-683.  714-716 

Witness  further  disapproves  also  of  the  system  of  members  borrowing  books  from  tilt 
society,  ib.  793~795-  797-799- 

Extent  to  which,  and  conditions  under  which  books  might  be  lent  out  of  the  library, 

Sullivan  3318-3324.  3340-3344 Absence  of  a certain  work  from  the  library  of  the 

Royal  Dublin  Society  further  adverted  to  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the 
library,  ill.  3596-3605. 

Considerable  inconvenience  consequent  upon  the  system  of  lending  out  books  from  the 

library  to  members,  Wright  3793-3800.  3824-3826 The  library,  though  supported  by 

Government,  is  not  so  much  lor  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  it  should  be,  ib.  3801-3805 

Respects  in  which  the  system  of  lending  books  from  the  library  involves  a detriment 

to  the  public,  ib.  3927-3944 Other  privileges  of  members  of  the  Dublin  Society  in 

addition  to  that  of  borrowing  books  from  the  library,  the  latter,  however,  being  the  chief 

privilege  now  remaining  to  them,  ib.  4053-4061 Less  anxiety  of  the  country  members 

than  of  the  town  members  to  retain  the  privilege  as  to  borrowing  books,  See.,  ib.  4084-4086. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  actual  inconvenience  arising  from  the  system  of  lending 
out  books  from  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society,  Wright  4124-4136. 

4.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee  adverse  to  the  Practice : 

Recommended  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  lending  out  books.  Rep.  xxii- 

Details  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  b'ooks  should  not  be  lent  out,  ib.  xxix-xxxi. 


III.  Selection  or  Purchase  of  Books: 

1.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  present  System: 

Complaint  as  to  the  mode  of  selection  of  books  for  the  library ; tendency  to  the 
selection  of  books  with  religious  bias,  M‘Evoy  457-463.  644-654.  702-713  -Further 
statement  as  to  the  probability  of  the  books  added  to  the  library  being  of  a class  character, 
•and  as  lo  the  amended  system  desirable  in  the  management  of  the  library,  ib.  766-776 

The  system  of  selection  of  books,  that  is,  on  account  of  the  constitution  of  the 

Socieiy,  is,  in  fact,  objectionable,  ib.  796. 

Exceptions  taken  to  the  system  of  selection  of  books  for  the  library  ; grounds  for  this 
objection  examined,  with  reference  more  especially  to  the  absence  of  a certain  book 

souuht  for  bv  witness,  Sullivan  3308-33V7-  3339-  3368-3377 £yst?m  of  select,on  of 

books  for  the  library;  respects  in  which  open  to  some  objection,  Wright  3790-3792- 


■2..  Defence  of  the  Library  Committee  in  this  respect. 

Statement  of  the  constitution  of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  of  the  principles  by  which  they  are  guided  m the  selection  or  purchase  of  books; 
entire  absence  of  religious  or  political  bias,  Sidney  1863-1871.  1876-1878.  1811- 
Selection  of  books  for' the  library  .of  the  Dublin  Society  without  too  strict  reference  to 
works  of  mere  science,  ii.  1911. 

Purchase  chiefly  of  scientific  books  for  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society ; 'difficulty 

through  Jack  of  funds,  Steele  2492-2495 Great  care  exercised  in  the  selection  or 

purchase  of  books  for  the  library,  ib.  2552-2556 The  effect  of  ending  out  books -does 

not  cause  the  selection  of  works  of  a light  and  amusing  class,  Waller  5535,  553b. 


IV.  Constitution  of  the  Library  Committee  : 
Information  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  Library 
0.69.  3 G 4 


Committee  with  reference  to  the 
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Library  {Royal  Dublin  Society)— continued. 

TV.  Constitution  of  the  Library  Committee — continued, 
selection  of  books;  ilie  Committee  comprises  eleven  members,  many  of  them  very 
eminent  in  literature.  Sidney  1863-1866.  1869 The  library  is  managed  by  a Com- 

mittee of  eleven  and  a librarian,  Wright  3789 

V.  Donations  to  the  Library : 

Frequent  donations  ot  books  to  the  Society,  Steele  2611,  2612. 

VI.  Joly  Collection:  ■ 

Want  of  1,500  l.  for  the  library  if  the  Joly  Collection  be  included,  Maunsell  165-167. 
169,  170. 

Circumstance  of  a large  donation  of  books  having  recently  been  received  from  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Joly,  M‘Evoy  461,462 Witness’s  objection  to  the  acceptance  of  books  from 

Mr.  Joly,  whether  a clergyman  or  not,  is  an  objection  upon  principle,  on  account  of  the 

constitution  of  the  Society,  ib.  743-749 Correction  of  former  statement  as  to  Dr.  Joly 

being  a clergyman,  ib.  806. 

Inability  of  supplying  accommodation  for  the  collection  of  bocks^p resen  ted  to  the 
Society  by  Dr.  Joly  ; conditions  of  this  gift  adverted  to  hereon,  Steele  2513-2519,  2546- 

2550,  2559,2568-2610 Extensive  and  valuable  character  of  the  Joly  Collection  ; it  is 

not  a sectarian  collection,  ib.  2519-2523 Application  made  to  the  Treasury  for  a sum 

of  405  /.,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  Joly  Collection,  ib.  2568-2570.  2576-2579.  2589, 
259°- 

Statement  as  to  Dr.  Joly  having  required  certain  restrictions  in  connection  with  the 

gift  of  his  library:  that  is,  as  to  the  time  of  using  the  books,  &c.,  Steele  2594-2610 

The  Library  Committee  have  devoted  to  the  collection  two  of  the  rooms  set  apart  for  the 
natural  history  collection,  ib.  2833 Dr.  Joly  is  now  engaged  in  arranging  and  cata- 
loguing the  books,  ib. Further  statement  ns  to  the  accommodation  provided  for  the 

Joly  Library,  and  the  application  made  to  the  Treasury  on  the  subject,  ib.  2833,  2834. 

VII.  Reading  Room  : 

Appropriation  of  a reading  room  for  the  general  public,  Sidney  1888,  1889 The 

reading  room  for  persons  not  members  has  been  open  for  about  three  years,  ib.  1907-1908. 

Steps  taken  by  the  library  committee  towards  providing  reading  accommodation  for  the 
public ; difficulty  through  warn  of  funds,  Steele  2478-2485. 

VIII.  Suggested  Transfer  of  the  Library  from  the  Dublin  Society: 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  the  Dublin  Society  should  be  relieved  of  the  management 
of  ibe  library,  Sullivan  3307. 

IX.  Sundry  Requirements  of  the  Library  ; expediency  of  Aid  from  Government: 

It  was  recommended  by  the  Commission  of  1862  that  1,000  l,  should  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  library;  particulars  on  this  score,  Maunsell  41.94-97.  113.  178-181 

Very  inadequate  accommodation  for  the  large  and  valuable  collection  of  books,  ib. 

90.  93 Considerable  expense  of  the  library  in  respect  of  binding,  especially  since  it 

has  comprised  the  patent  specifications;  difficulty  in  meeting  this  expense,  ib.  154*159 

Information  as  to  the  additional  accommodation  and  shelving  required  in  the  library 

for  the  Joly  Collection,  &c. ; inadequacy  of  a grant  of  1,000  l.  for  this  purpose,  Maunsell 
165-167.  169,  170;  Sidney  1886-1890. 

Utter  indadequacy  of  the  sum  of  500  Z.  allotted  for  the  purchase  and  binding  of  books ; 

instances  of  this,  Sidney  1871-1875.  1891 Great  expense  in  binding  the  specifications 

of  patents,  ib.  1871-1874 Additional  grants  required  if  it  were  decided  to  make  the 

library  a popular  collection,  open  to  the  public  at  all  times,  ib.  1891. 

Great  want  of  improved  furniture  and  fittings  in  the  library,  Steele  2486-2488 Very 

inadequate  amount  of  the  Government  grant  allocated  to  the  library,  whilst  the  British 

Museum  is  very  liberally  supported  by  grant,  ib.  2489-2491 Claim  of  the  society  for 

a move  liberal  support  from  Government,  ib.  2533-2540 Want  of  means  for  fitting 

up  rooms  for  the  books,  independently  of  the  Joly  Collection,  ib.  2541-2545.  2551.  2570. 
2622-2624 Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books,  ib.  2557,  2558. 

Explanation  as  to  the  amount  allocated  to  the  library  out  of  the  members’  subscrip- 
tions, Steele  2559-2568 Considerable  expense  in  binding  the  specification  of  patents; 

particulars  hereon,  ib.  2613-2621 Several  items  estimated  for  completing  the 

library,  and  for.  maintaining  it  efficiently,  ib.  2781.  2784. 

Statement  of  the  origin  of  the  library,  and  of  its  being  supported  by  Parliament,  Wright 

3787,  3788 Proposed  distribution  of  a sum  of  1,750/.  to  be  allocated  in  respect  of  the 

library,  Wrights  Ev.  p.  233 Expediency  of  proper  State  provision  for  a public  library 

in  Dublin,  Waller  4504-4507. 

Reference  to  the  inaccessibility  of  a. large  number  of  the  books,  from  want  ol  funds  for 

shelvings  and  fittings,  Rep.  ix Expediency  of  the  Society  being,  as  soon  as  possible, 

placed 
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Library  ( Royal  Dublin  Society)— continued. 

IX.  Sundry  Requirements  of  the  Library,  Sfc.— continued, 
placed  m possession  of  the  required  funds,  the  amount  of  which  is  estimated  at 
1,405 1.  los.,  Rep.  ix. 

See  also  Trinity  College  Library. 

Library  (Museum  of  Irish  Industry).  Purely  scientific  books  in  the  library  of  the  Indus- 
tnal  Museum;  limited  space  available  for  increased  admissions  to  the  library.  Sir  R. 

liaiie  1435-1437 Character  of  the  books  selected  for  the  library  of  the  Museum 

Sullivan  3337-3339*  • 

Similar  character  of  the  library  to  that  in  Jermyn-street,  though  on  a more  limited 

, scale.  Rep.  xm Considerable  advantage  of  the  library,  so  that  it  may  be  advisable 

to  make  a separate  grant  for  it,  ib. 

Library  ( Royal  Irish  Academy).  See  Royal  Irish  Academy,  5. 

Lvncdn  Lord  (Duke  of  Newcastle).  Communications  from  Lord  Lincoln,  when  at  the 
Othce  of  A^orks,  m January  and  March  1845,  relative  to  the  objects  to  be  embraced  in 
the  operations  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  App.  355-360. 

Lloyd,  llev.  Humphrey,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Vice-Provost  of  Trinity 

College,  1005 Is  a Member  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Lectures  of  the  Royal  Dublin 

Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  established  in  1854;  1006-1009 Part 

taken  by  the  committee  of  lectures  in  the  establishment  of  local  schools  for  scientific 
instruction  ; considerable  difficulty  experienced  on  account  of  the  conditions  of  the 

Science  and  Art  Department  as  to  the  teachers  being  paid  by  results,  1010-1022 

Decided  effect  of  the  system  of  provincial  lectures  in  encouraging-  a taste  for  science 
schools,  and  in  bringing  students  to  them,.  1023-1027. 

Influential  authorities  in  favour  of  a combined  system  of  lectures  and  of  school  or 

class  instruction,  1028-1030 Explanation  as  to  the  lecture  system  not  producing 

teachers,  1031,  1032 Opinion  as  to  faulty  principle  upon  which  the  Science  and  Ait 

Department  act  in  regard  to  financial  results  from  the  schools,  1032.  1104,  1105 

Very  general  appreciation  of  the  lecture  system  by  the  different  localities;  communica- 
tions from  Sir  John  Young  and  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Armagh,  adverted  to  hereon,  1033- 

1038 -Circumstance  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  having  omitted  to  print  the 

communications  submitted  by  the  committee  of  lectures  as  to  the  local  appreciation  of 
the  lectures,  1039-1043. 

Statement  as  to  Dr.  Sidney,  the  Inspector  of  the  Irish  Science  Schools,  being  paid  out 
of  the  500  l.  allocated  by  Government  to  the  committee  of  lectures,  the  grant  of  400  /. 
for  examinations  in  connection  with  the  lectures  having  been  withdrawn,  1044-1063. 

1109-1119 Comment  upon  the  withdrawal  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of 

the  grant  of  400  ; 1047.  1052-1057.  1106-1120 Great  value  of  the  services  ren- 

dered to  the  committee  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Sidney  in  organizing  and  carrying  out  the 

system  of  the  science  schools,  104S,  1049.  1093-1103 Reference  to  the  circumstance 

of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  having  suggested  that  Dr.  Sidney  might  receive 
250  Z.  out  of  the  grant  of  500  1. ; comment  upon  this  proposal,  1058-1063. 

Evidence  favourable  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  with  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  latter  body  being  fully  competent  to  carry  out  the  scientific 

education  embraced  in  the  two  institutions,  1064-1072.  1172-1178.  1189-1200 

Witness  does  not  look  upon  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  as  a scientific  society,  1072- 

He  is  not  in  a position  to  supply  information  relative  to  the  scientific  evening  meetings 

of  the  Society,  1073-1078 Dr.  Robinson,  of  Armagh,  and  Sir  William  '"Hamilton, 

are  members  of  the  Society;  doubt  whether  Lord  Rosse  is  a member,  1079-1082. 
1201,  1202. 

Explanation  in  regard  lo  students  of  Trinity  College  attending  lectures  on  mineralogy 

by  the  lecturer  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  1083-1091.  1155-1159 Constitution  of 

the  committee  of  lectures ; there  has  been  no  change,  except  in  witness’s  instance,  since 

the  first  establishment  of  the  committee,  1092-1094 Satisfactory  working  of  the 

committee;  its  competency  to  direct  the  course  of  scientific  education  throughout 

Ireland,  1095-1097 Successful  operation  of  the  system  of  provincial  lectures  since 

their  establishment  in  1836;  1098-1108 Success  also  of  the  schools  of  science,  save 

in  a pecuniary  sense,  1 102-11 05. 

Origin  of  the  formation  of  the  committee  of  lectures,  1108 Anticipated  con- 

tinuance of  the  favourable  operation  of  the  scieuce  and  art  schools,  although  there  is  a 

twofold  difficulty  to  be  encountered,  1120-1134 Considerable  difficulty  in  regard  to 

the  remuneration  of  the  teachers  further  adverted  to  ; experiment  being  made  on  this 
subject,  1121-1135 Expediency  of  a fair  trial  being  given  to  the  science  schools, 

1136.  1137- 

Statement  as  to  the  entire  absence  of  religious  or  sectarian  influence  in  the  operation 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  1138-1.141 Circumstance  of  there  being  but  two  pro- 

0.69.  3 H fessorships 
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Lloyd,  Rev.  Humphrey,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

fessorships  attached  to  the  Society,  with  salaries  reduced  to  150  Z.  a year ; want  of  means 
for  increasing  the  salaries,  as  recommended  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1836  ; 
1142-1145— -Disadvantages  of  the  double  locality  and  of  the  double  control  in  regard 

to  the  delivery  of  the  lectures,  1146,  U47 Importance  of  the  lecture  being  delivered 

in  the  locality  where  the  Museum  is,  1147,  1148- 

Reference  to  the  supervision  exercised  through  an  officer  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  regard  to  the  provincial  lectures  and  the  science  schools,  1149-1154—— 

—Selection  of  the  Committees  of  the  Dublin  Society,  with  special  reference  to  the 

qualifications  of  the  members  for  the  particular  duty,  1160-1162 Contemplated 

formation  of  a special  and  permanent  committee  for  the  superintendence  of  the  lectures, 

if  the  Society  were  entrusted  with  extended  educational  functions,  1162.  1172-1177; 

Necessity  of  increased  aid  from  Government  in  order  to  render  efficient  the  educational 
operations  of  the  Society,  1 163-1169— 1 Readiness  of  the  Society  to  admit  full  govern- 
ment control  over  the  allocation  of  an  increased  grant,  1100,  1107- 

Supervision  exercised  by  the  committee  of  lectures  over  the  science  schools,  1170 

Disapproval  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  other  societies  concerned,  of  the  pro- 
position by  the  Commissioners  of  1862  in  regard  to  the  Dublin  Society  exercising  any 
supervision  over  the  allocation  of  the  grants  by  the  several  societies,  1 1 71 . 1179-1182 
——Dissent  from  the  view  that  the  popular  constitution  of  the  Dublin  Society  renders  it 

less  effective  in  its  scientific  instruction,  1176-1178 Objection  by  the  Royal  Irish 

Academy  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1 862  ; 1179-1182. 

Arrangements  in  regard  to  admission  to  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  1183-1  *88 
Advantage  of  the  museum  or  collections  of  the  Dublin  Society  in  carrying  out  extended 

educational  functions,  1192-1195 Saving  of  expense  in  respect  of  the  managing  staff, 

if  there  were  an  amalgamation  ol  the  Industrial  Museum  and  the  Dublin  Society,  11 90, 

tlgy Different  principle  of  arrangement  of  the  collections  of  the  two  institutions, 

1198,1199. 

Expediency  of  the  printing  and  preservation  of  some  of  the  old  manuscripts  in  the 
libraries  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  Trinity  College  ; want  of  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, 1203-1214. 

[Second  Examination.]— Recommendation  that  if  it  be  determined  still  to  maintain 
both  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  the  functions  of  each 
institution  should  be  rendered  entirely  distinct,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  clashing; 

suggestions  for  carrying  out  this  distinction,  1283,  1284 Approval,  however,  of  a 

continuance  of  the  joint  committee  of  lectures,  as  forming  to  a certain  extent  a bond  of 
union  between  the  two  institutions,  1284. 

Lowe,  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Views  expressed  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  1862  in  favour  of  a fusion 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Maunsell  41 . 

Decided  objection  to  the  views  laid  down  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  May  1863,  as,  if  carried 
out,  tending  to  abolish  advanced  scientific  education  in  Ireland,  Sir  R.  Kane  1400-1412. 

Suggestion  in  letter  from  Mr.  Lowe,  dated  21  August  1862,  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  pay  the  votes  for  the  several  institutions  through  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
App.  362. 

M. 

M‘ Evoy,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  honorary  secretary  to  the  committee  for 
opposing  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Industrial  Museum;  has  also  taken  11  prominent  part 

in  other  public  questions  in  Dublin,  360-363.  506-508 Statement  as  to  the  partial 

and  biassed  constitution  of  the  Treasury  Commission  of  Inquiry  m 1862,  which  iecom- 
mended  that  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  should  be  amalgamated  with  the  lioya 
Dublin  Society  ; grounds  for  this  statement  considered,  364-372.  520-562.  783-789 
Private  conduct  of  the  inquiry,  the' press  having  been  refused  admission  365  —Circum- 
stance of  all  the  witnesses,  except  Sir  Robert  Kane,  having  been  connected  with  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  365.  373,  374.  51  511- 

Statement  as  to  the  Dublin  Society  having  previously  to  1862  looked  upon  the  Irish 
Industrial  Museum  with  jealousy;  official  letter  in  1854  adverted  to  hereon,  300  30  . 

512,  *iq.  553-562 Evidence  of  the  late  Mr.  Lundy  Foot  before  the  Commission  ot 

1862  adverted  to;  views  then  expressed  on  the  subject  of  the  Industrial  Museum,  367, 

368.  717-727 Very  prevalent  feeling  in  Dublin  as  to  the  unfair  constitution  0 ie 

Commission  of  i860  ; 376.  507-509 Reference  to  certain  petitions  which  have  been 

presented  against  the  abolition  of  the  M nseum ; influential  names  on  the  petition  nom 
Dublin,  375-381.  516.  . 

Effect  of  abolishing  the  Museum  to  deprive  the  middle  classes  of  Dublin  of  scientltic 
education,  they  not  having  confidence  in  the  Dublin  Society  as  the  vehicle  for  impal  ing 

such  education,  382  et  seq. ‘Exceptions  taken  to  the  constitution  of  the  Dublin  doc  ley 

as  not  properly  representing  the  mercantile  and  middle  classes,  nor  the  Roman 
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M'Evoy,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

community,  389-405.  563-574 Very  few  Roman  Catholics  who  have  ever  been  on 

the  council  of  the  society;  comparatively  few  who  are  members  of  the  society,  394-406 
Dr.  Madden  was  never  a member  of  the  council,  403,  404.  575.  ' 

Reference  to  a statement  by  Mr.  Dowling  as  to  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  Dublin 
Society  as  a means  of  conveying  scientific  and  practical  knowledge,  407-414.  517,  518. 

576-595 Reports  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  adverted  to  as  showing  the 

slow  progress  of  the  Dublin  Society,  414,  415.  686 Evidence  as  to  the  greater  con- 

fidence on  the  part  of  the  middle  classes  and  of  the  public  of  Dublin  in  the  Industrial 
Museum  than  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  414-419.  515.  684-686.  762-764 Neces- 

sity of  pressure  upon  the  Dublin  Society,  in  order  to  obtain  proper  facilities  of  admission 
to  the  institutions  under  its  charge,  414-418.  519. 

Statement  as  to  the  less  facility  of  admission  to  Glasnevin  Gardens  than  to  Kew 
Gardens;  grounds  for  this  complaint  considered,  414-442.  638-642.  655-660 Com- 

plaint by  the  men  employed  at  the  gardens  on  Sunday  that  they  received  no  remuneration 

for  the  day’s  service,  435 Exceptions  taken  to  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  loan  or 

removal  ofwooks  from  the  library  of  the  society  by  privileged  persons,  443-456-  673-683. 

714-716 Complaint  as  t > the  mode  of  selection  of  books  for  the  library  ; tendency  to 

the  selection  of  books  with  religious  bias,  457-463-  644-654.  702-713 Circumstance 

of  a large  donation  of  books  having  recently  been  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joly,  461, 

462 -Remarks  on  the  circumstance  of  there  not  being  any  Roman  Catholic  clergyman 

a member  of  the  society,  462-475. 

Advantage  if  there  were  a public  entrance  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  through 

Leinster  Lawn,  and  if  the  Lawn  were  entirely  open  to  the  public,  476-478.  663-669 

Question  as  to  the  erection  of  the  Prince  Albert  statue  on  Leinster  Lawn  adverted  to 
with  reference  to  the  part  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  society,  479-486.  494-503-  669- 

672 Feeling  among  tiie  citizens  of  Dublin  in  favour „of  the  library  and  museum  of  the 

Dublin  Society  being  open  on  Sunday,  487-493. 


Original  establishment  and  objects,  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  adverted  to  with 
respect  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  inquiring  from  time  to  time  into  its 
rules  and  regulations,  538-547 Centralising  action  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 

ment, and  inference  as  to  their  desire  to  see  the  Industrial  Museum  abolished,  548-552 

Respects  in  which  the  system  of  lectures,  as  carried  out  by  the  Dublin  Society,  is 

defective  and  inefficient,  576-595.  687-689. 

Examination  relative  to  witness’s  representations  as  to  the  means  of  admission  to  the 
library  of  the  society,  and  as  to  the  expediency  of  its  being  opened  to  the  public  without 

the  necessity  of  a member’s  order,  596-643 further  reference  to  the  objection  on  the 

score  of  the  men  employed  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  on  Sunday  not  being  paid  tor  extra 

work,  655-660.  765 Effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  grant  to  the  society  in  causing  the 

inefficiency  of  the  several  departments,  661,  662. 

Circumstance  of  the  Industrial  Museum  not  being  at  present  very  popular;  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  institution  is,  however,  the  right  one,  684,  685.  762-764—  Reference  to  the 
oart  taken  by  the  Dublin  Society  in  the  establishment  of  provincial  lectures,  690-701 

Further  statement  as  to  the  objection  of  Mr.  Dowling  and  other  Roman  Catholics  to 

the  constitution  of  the  Dublin  Society,  Mr.  Dowling  having  learnt  at  the  Industrial 
Museum  all  lie  knew,  where,  however,  the  several  eminent  lecturers  were  Proiestants, 

728-733.  . , „ 

Witness  further  objects  to  Government  devolving  educational  functions  upon  any 
private  society  constituted  chiefly  of  a particular  class  or  denomination,  like  the  Royal 

Dublin  Society,  734-740 He  cannot  say,  however,  that  anything  ot  a sectarian 

character  lias  ever  been  stated  at  the  lectures  of  the  society,  741,  742  His  objection 
to  tiie  acceptance  of  books  from  Mr.  Joly,  whether  a clergyman  or  not,  is  an  objection 
upon  principle,  on  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  society,  743-749* 

With  regard  to  a certain  former  remonstrance  by  the  society  upon  the  question  of  the 
withdrawal  of  part  of  their  staff,  tbi.  war  but  natural,  750-753— Some  thirty  or  forty 
circulars  were  sent  to  towns  in  Ireland  with  a new  to  pennons  against  the  consolidation 
of  the  Irish  Museum  and  the  Dublin  Society,  the  result  having jbeen  tha,  thirteen  petitions 

were  submitted  against  the  amalgamation,  754-768 Minority  of  the  mercantile 

classes  in  the  Dublin  Society,  further  adverted  10,  757-759* 

Further  statement  as  to  the  probability  of  the  books  added  to  the  library  being  of  a 
class  Character  and  as  to  the  amended  system  desirable  m the  management  of  the 

library  766-776 With  regard  to  letters  to  the  newspapers  on  the  subject  ot  opening 

Leinster  Lawn  witness  has  himself  written  letters  to  this  subject,  777-779— Number 
of  persons  forming  the  association  for  opposing  the  abolition  of  the  Inuustnal  Museum , 

small  Tendance  a.  some  of  the  meetings,  780-782 Authority  for  concluding  that  two 

members  of  the  Commission  of  1862  were,  virtually,  nominated  by,  or  the  representatives 
of,  the  Dublin  Society,  783-789.  ^ ... 

The  fact  that  the  popular  interest  has  not  practically  much  to  do  with  the  DoWm 
0.69.  3 » 2 ’ 
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M‘Evoy,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Society  is  the  main  objection  to  the  society,  790 An  appeal  on  educational  questions 

would  be  better  directly  to  Government  than  indirectly  through  a private  society,  791 
— - — Further  objection  to  the  system  of  admission  to  the  library  of  the  society  as  beino- 
in  the  nature  of  a favour,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  this  is 

not  so,  792 Witness  further  disapproves  also  of  the  system  of  members  borrowing 

books  from  the  library,  793-795.  797~ 799 Also  of  the  system  of  selection  of  books ; 

that  is,  on  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  society,  796. 

Limited  privileges  desirable  in  the  members  of  the  society,  800 With  regard  to  a 

restriction  of  members’  privileges  leading  to  a falling  off  in  the  subscriptions,  witness 
considers  that  Government  may  well  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  that  a proper  expression 
of  public  opinion  would  lead  to  this  result,  801-805. 

[Second  Examination.]— Correction  of  former  statement  as  to  Dr.  Joly  being  a 
clergyman,  806. 

Madden,  Dr.  (Royal  Dublin  Society).  Dr.  Madden  was  never  a member  of  the  council  of 

the  society,  M‘Evoy  403,  404.  575 With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Council 

of  the  Dublin  Society,  witness  explains  that.  fir.  Madden,  though  a valuable  member 
of  the  society,  was  never  one  of  the  council,  Maunsell  807. 

Manufactures , Exhibitions  of  ( Royal  Dublin  Society).  Practice  of  holding  exhibitions  of 
manufactures  under  a committee  of  the  society  1 guarantee  fund  raised  in  respect  of  the 
expense,  Steele  2775-2779. 

Reference  to  the  duty  entrusted  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  the  committee  of 
manufactures,  with  a view  to  the  development,  of  manufacturing  industry  in  Ireland, 

Rep.  vii System  of  exhibitions  carried  out  by  the  society;  much  more  extensive 

scale  upon  which  these  are  now  held  than  when  first  instituted  in  1834-35,  2/;. 

Practice  of  obtaining  a guarantee  from  the  public  that  the  society  shall  be  held  harmless 

in  regard  to  the  expense,  if),  vii,  viii Application  made  by  the  society  that  the  annual 

grant  of  150Z.  allotted  to  these  exhibitions  be  increased  to  300/.,  ib.  viii. 

Manufactures  (Scientific  Education).  Suggested  provision  of  special  instruction  for  almost 
every  branch  of  manufacture  that  could  be  carried  out  successfully  in  Ireland  ; expected 

encouragement  of  manufactures  therebv,  Sullivan  3235-3253 Grounds  for  concluding 

that  the  proposed  system  of  industrial  and  scientific  education  would  greatly  encourage 

manufacture  in  Ireland,  3256-3260 Importance  of  a school  of  science  in  Dublin, 

with  direct  reference  to  industrial  manufacture,  Galloiouy  3620. 

Marsh’s  Library.  See  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  *2,  3. 

Maunsell,  George  Woods.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  honorary  secretary  to  the 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  1,  a Formation  of  the  society  in  1731,  as  a private  society, 

it  having  received  a charter  in  1749  incorporating  it  as  an  agricultural  society,  3,  4 

Amount  of  grants  received  by  the  society  in  different  years  previously  to  the  Union, 

7-  H Several  additions  made  to  the  functions  and  operations  of  the  society  by 

the  Irish  Legislature,  8-13 Grant  of  10,000/.  Irish,  received  by  the  society  in  each 

of  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  Union,  15 From  1819  to  1830  the  grant  averaged 

7,000/.  a year,  16 Since  1853  the  grant  has  been  fixed  at  5,500/.,  17-19. 

Much  larger  proportion  now  borne  by  the  private  subscriptions  to  the  public  grant 
than  during  the  period  from  1800  to  1830 ; 20-24 Information  relative  to  the  con- 

stitution of  the  society:  important  alterations  made  through  a Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee in  1836 ; 25-34 Respects  in  which  the  system  of  an  executive  council  of  the 

society  as  recommended  in  1836  has  not  worked  well,  nor  in  harmony  with  the  general 
society,  33-38. 

Circumstances  in  connection  with  the  inquiry  by  a Treasury  Commission  in  1862, 
which  recommended,  among  other  alterations,  that  the  council  of  the  society  should  be 

vested  with  full  executive  authority,  40--42 Arrangements  and  conditions  under  which 

it  was  suggested  that  the  funds  for  other  institutions  in  Dublin  should  be  paid  through 

the  medium  of  the  Dublin  Society,  41,  42 Items,  comprising  a total  of  9,500/., 

which  the  Treasury  Commission  of  1862  recommended  should,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  granted  to  the  society,  4 1.  94- n 3. 

Explanation  as  to  the  society  having  proposed  to  commute  a rent  of  100/.  a year  from 
the  National  Gallery  for  a sum  of  3,000/.  for  premises  for  the  agricultural  department ; 

state  of  arrear  of  this  rent,  41.  98-111.  171-173.  181-188 Recommendation  by 

the  Treasury  Commissioners  that  a sum  of  4,500/.  should  be  voted  for  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History;  at  least  this  amount  is  required,  41.  90.  110 It  was  also  recom- 

mended that  i,oooZ.  should  be  given  in  connection  with  the  library;  particulars  on  this 

score,  41.  94-97.  113.  178-181 A sum  of  1,000/.  was  also  recommended  for  the 

Botanical  Museum;  information  on  this  point,  41.  112-115. 

Objection 
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Maumell,  George  Woods.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

•y,OtberS0CieJiesinD,"W"1  10  be  P*id  throu-h  the  medium  of  the 

dSrtlr  »£o“'ST,,!!  y’sf Stei>S  tek“  by  the  Sodely  t0war<ls  » vision  of  the 

charter,  when  m July1 863,  a communication  was  received  from  the  Treasury  that  any 

further  proceedings  in  the  matter  should  be  suspended,  42-47 Complaint  that  the 

council  of  the  society  having  been  revised,  and  other  recommendations  0?  [he  Treasury 
Commission  assented  to,  the  grant  of  9,500;.  should  have  been  withheld,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings stayed,  42-50 ) lews  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  relative  to  the  application  for 

the  grant,  50-51.  rr 


Further  reference  to  the  several  alterations  made  in  the  constitution  aud  operation  of 

the  society  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1836;  52,  53 Explanation  as  to 

Leinster  Lawn  and  the  premises  generally  of  the  society  being  considered  by  the  society 

as  public  property,  54-bo.  192-196 Twofold  difficulty  in  regard  to  Leinster  Lawn 

being  thrown  more  open  to  the  public,  61-63.  185-191 Reference  to  the  privilege  of 

members  ot  the  society  m regard  to  borrowing  books  from  the  library,  62.  64-66. 

Several  committees  or  departments  into  which  the  society  is  divided,  67-70 Dif- 
ferent officers  of  the  society  who  receive  salaries,  71 Information  relative  to  the  con- 

stitution and  operation  of  the  School  of  Art,  and  the  authority  exercised  by  the  society 
m connection  therewith,  72-75—  System  of  free  lectures  delivered  at  the  society: 

importance  thereof,  76  -Abolition  of  the  professorship  of  the  veterinary  art,  77,  78 

Importance  attached  to  the  continuance  of  the  professorship  of  mineralogy  • present 

arrangement  on  this  score,  79-82.  254-257 Expediency  also  of  a professorship  of 

agricultural  chemistry  in  connection  with  the  society,  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
society  being  one  of  growing  importance,  81-88.  98.  107. 


Particulars  as  to  the  requirements  in  regard  to  improved  accommodation  for  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Mineralogy,  90.  168 Veiy  inadequate  accommo- 
dation also  for  the  large  and  valuable  collection  of  books,  90.  93 Mode  of  admission 

to  the  library  ; sufficient  facility  in  this  respect,  91,  92 Explanation  as  to  the  accom- 

modation contemplated  for  the  agricultural  department,  and  as  to  the  increasing  import- 
ance of  this  branch,  98-1 1 1 Absolute  want  of  a botanical  museum,  1 12-114 It 

is  also  proposed  that  there  should  be  a professor  of  botany,  114. 


With  regard  10  the  vote  of  500 1.  for  the  Zoological  Society  the  Dublin  Society  would 

have  no  objection  to  this  being  excluded  from  the  estimate  of  6,ooo  l. ; 116,  117 The 

grant  to  the  Dublin  Society  is,  in  fact,  only  5,500  Z.  a year,  1 16.  120-122 Further 

evidence  relative  to  the  large  amount  of  private  subscriptions  in  proportion  to  the  public 
grants;  argument  as  to  the  claim  of  the  society  on  this  score  to  increased  aid  from  Par- 
liament, 1 18-136. Amounts  received  by  the  society  from  agricultural  or  cattle  shows 

and  from  miscellaneous  sources  generally,  126.  133,134 Small  private  subscriptions 

of  various  other  iustitutions  in  comparison  with  the  public  grants,  128. 


Total  of  about  1,200  members  of  the  society,  two-thirds  being  life  members,  137 

There  is  an  entire  absence  of  all  political  and  sectarian  bias,  138 Recommendation  by 

the  Select  Committee  of  1836  that  Parliament  should  extend  an  increasing  liberality 
to  the  society ; on  the  contrary,  the  means  of  the  society  have  been  greatly  restricted, 
whilst  its  wants  have  immensely  increased,  139-145 — -Readiness  of  the  society  to 
recognise  public  control  in  every  department,  if  it  received  adequate  aid  from  Parlia- 
ment, 146-148. 


Particulars  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  5,500  Z.  a year  granted  by  Parliament, 

149-153 Considerable  expense  of  the  library  in  respect  of  binding,  especially  since 

it  has  comprised  the  patent  specifications;  difficulty  in  meeting  this  expense,  154-159 

Necessity  of  supplementing  the  Parliamentary  grant  by  the  private  subscriptions,  in 

order  to  meet  the  expense  in  the  several  departments,  160-164 Want  of  i,500Z.  for 

the  library  if  the  Joly  Collection  he  included,  165-167.  169,  170 Very  limited 

amount  of  damage  done  by  the  public  resorting  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  174-177. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  arrangements  in  regard  ,to  instruction  in  the  Art  School, 

197-199 Obstacle  to  the  society  obtaining  analyses  of  soils  from  the  chemist  of  the 

Royal  Agricultural  Society,  aoo-203 Entire  willingness  of  the  Dublin  Society  to 

carry  out  to  the  full  the  recommendations  of  the  Treasury  Commissioners  of  1863 ; 

204-211 Further  information  on  the  subject  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  professors 

of  the  society,  212-220 Statement  as  to  the  guarantee  fund  raised  in  respect  of  the 

exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  current  year,  and  as  to  the  financial  results  to  the  society 
from  former  exhibitions,  221-230. 


Necessity  of  a new  charter  in  order  to  give  plenary  powers  to  the  Executive  Council  ; 

considerable  cost  of  a new  charter  adverted  to  hereon,  231-233,  244 Absence  of 

complaint  in  regard  to  the  system  of  admission  to  and  use  of  the  library,  234-236 

Anticipated  diminution  in  the  number  of  subscribers  if  the  few  privileges  now  enjoyed 

by  them  were  curtailed,  237,  238 As  regards  the  admission  of  persons  into  the  society 

there  is  practically  no  exclusion,  239-243 Further  statement  as  to  there  being  an 

entire  absence  of  all  religious  or  sectarian  basis,  245-249. 

0.69.  3 h 3 Cordial . 
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Report,  1 864 — continued. 


MaunseU,  George  Wools.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

Cordial  co-operation  between  the  Royal  Dublin  Soeiety  and  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  the  latter  being  purely  a private  association,  *60-*63— Grievance  involved  m 
the  limited  aid  received  from  Parliament  as  compared  with  the  liberal  aid  to  kindred 

institutions  258-262 Appropriation  of  150 1.  out  of  the  Vote  to  the  expense  ol 

opening  the  Botanical  Gardens  on  Sunday,  263-265 -Opinion  as  to  the  inexpediency 

of  opening  to  the  public  the  lawn,  or  small  plot  of  ground  in  the  proximity  ol  the  library, 

266-271— Usefulness  of  a veterinary  department  further  adverted  to,  272-277. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  society  having  proposed  to  give  up  the  rent  of  1 00 1.  a year, 
professed  to  be  paid  by  the  National  Gallery  in  Dublin  for  a grant  of  30,000  Z.  ; 280- 

2fiq Peculiar  value  of  a museum  in  connection  with  the  Botanical  Gardens,  284—— 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  amalgamation  with  other  Dubliu  institutions,  the  Dublin 
Society  did  not  originate  this  proposition,  285.  289,  290. 

Opinion  expressed  by  the  Committee  of  1836  that  there  should  be  a great  national 

museum  in  Ddblin,  under  the  care  of  the  Dublin  Society,  286-288- With  respec  to 

certain  items  for  repairs  in  the  estimate  for  1864-65,  this  matter  rests  with  the  Board  of 
Works  but  has  no  reference  10  any  of  the  additional  buildings  referred  to  by  witness, 

oq\}  292 The  society  comprises  among  its  members  over  30  peers,  and  nearly  all  the 

leading  men  in  Ireland,  292. 

r Second  Examination.]— With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  council  of  the  Dublin 
Society,  witness  explains  that  Dr.  Madden,  though  a valuable  member  of  the  society, 
was  never  one  of  the  council,  807* 

Medical  Schools  (Ireland).  Laxity  of  attendance  at  Medical  Schools  notwithstanding 
which  the  students  obtain  certificates;  instance  of  a certificate  where  the  student  did  not 

‘ attend  at  all,  Sullivan  3574>  3575-  3606-3618-— —With  regard  to  the  general  laxity  of 
attendance  at  Medical  Schools,  there  are  doubtless  exceptions  to  this  rule,  ib.  3S08- 
3618. 

Medical  Students.  Evidence  on  the  subject  of  apothecaries  pupils,  or  medical  students, 
attending  the  evening  lectures  ai  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  as  being  recognised  by 
the  Apothecaries  Hall  in  Ireland,  Sullivan  3163—3169,  3572—3579- 

Metallurgy.  Instance  of  fruitless  expenditure  having  been  prevented  through  the  informa- 
lion  supplied  in  connexion  with  the  metallurgical  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry;  consideration  hereon  of  witness’s  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  English  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  of  iron,  8tc.  are  not  the  most  economical  or  desirable  lor  Ireland, 
Sullivan  3437-3459- 

Middle  Classes.  Evidence  as  to  the  grealer  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  middle  classes, 
and  of  the  public  of  Dublin,  in  the  Industrial  Museum,  than  ui  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 

M'Jdaoy  382  et  sea.  414-419-  5' 6-  684-686.  762-764. Effect  of  abolishing  the 

Museum  of  Irish  Industry  to  deprive  the  middle  classes  ol  Dublin  ot  scientific  education, 
they  not  having  confidence  in  the  Dublin  Society  as  the  vehicle  for  imparting  such 
education,  ib.  382  et  seq. 

Statements  in  support  of  the  extension  of  scientific  education  in  Ireland,  to  the  middle 
classes,  such  education  comprising  various  other  industrial  pursuits  besides  mining  and 
agricult ure,  Graves  51 1 9-5 1 23. 

See  also  Queen’s  Colleges. 

Mineralogy  ( Museum  of  Irish  Industry ).  See  Geological  Survey  and  Collections. 

Mineralogy  (. Royal  Dublin  Society): 

Importance  attached  to  the  continuance  of  the  Professorship  of  Mineralogy ; present 
arrangement  on  this  score,  MaunseU  79-82.  254-257. 

Witness  has,  since  the  1st  April  1862,  acted  for  Professor  Scouler,  as  lecturer  on 

mineralogy  under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Scott  910,  911 The  duties  of  witness  are 

limited  to  12  public  lectures  yearly,  with  such  private  instruction  as  the  pupils  may  desire, 

and  for  which  fees  are  charged,  ib.  912.  914 Increasing  number  of  pupils  attending 

the  private  lectures,  although  ihe  tees  have  been  increased,  ib.  9157921.  93l“933 
Information  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  Professorship  of  Mineralogy,  and  the 
several  appointments  to  the  office  down  to  the  present  time,  ib.  922. 

Circumstance  of  witness’s  lectures  being  extended  to  smelting,  and  the  practical  uses 
that  may  be  made  of  minerals;  there  is  no  school  of  mining  engineering  under  him,  Scott 

925-92 7 Paiticulars  in  connection  wiib  the  selection  of  witness  for  his  present  othce; 

the  emoluments  from  the  society  is  only  50/.  a year,  ib.  928-930 Out  of  about  90 

persons  attending  the  public  lectures,  from  20  to  30  attend  the  private  or  special  course, 

and  pay  the  fees,  ib.  931-933 Statement  relative  to  the  attendance  at  the  specia 

course  of  a good  many  students  of  Trinity  College,  the  mineral  collection  of  the  Dublin 
Society  being  much  better  than  that  of  Trinity  College,  ib.  933-941-— -Great  want  ot  a 
laboratory,  or  of  means  for  a chemical  examination  of  the  specimens,  ib.  942-944- 

J Information 
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MiNESito ar  ( Royal  dvblib  Society)-, continued. 

v v 1 “Xt", v t0  ^'e  character  ot*  mineral  and  fossil  collections  of  the  society; 

naXoss  d<j ltlonsmade  ft"' many  years  past  on  account  of  the  want  of  fends,  Scott 
mncpiim  nf  i in  163  -Want  ?.f  ™ore  cases  f°r  proper  exhibition  of  the  minerals  in  the 

“,°  fcthe  !°cle‘y ; difBeulty  through  want  of  funds,  it.  99(0-1003 Conditions 

ngesr°f  sPeclme',s  “ay  be  effected,  ».  994:  995— Reference  to  a 
syllabus  of  the  course  ol  lectures  now  being  delivered  by  witness  in  Dublin,  ij.  1004. 

b„  tbpifnfi0n  ”!  r,'gaid  t0,studmls  of  Trinity  College  attending  lectures  in  mineralogy 

by  the  lecturer  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Lloyd  1083-1091.  11.13,3-1  loci Dad  state 

Imnierly  of  the  mineralogical  collection  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Barker  1037,  1338 
a uab  e rind  gratuitous  arrangement  of  part  of  the  minerals  by  Professor  Haughton, 
Andrews,  41(39-4172 The  mineral  collection  is  extensive  and  valuable,  ib.  4176. 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  there  is  not  a double  staff  in  the  case  of  the  professorship 
0 mineralogy  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  this  chair  was  in  fact  abolished  virtually  by 

the  regulation  111  1854,  Sullivan  3225.  3254,  3255 Perfectly  distinct  character  of  the 

mineralogical  collection  in  each  institution  (the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  the  Royal 
Dublin  (society),  ib.  3299,  3300. 

See  also  Geological  Survey  and  Collections.  Scouler,  Dr. 

Mining  Instruction.  Comment  upon  the  restriction  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  of 

1 ? ,n  regard  to  mining  instruction  in  Ireland,  Sir  R.  Kane  1513 Important  practi- 

cal bencht  conferred  by  the  collections  and  maps  under  charge  of  witness,  as  a means  of 
information  in  reference  to  mining,  Jukes  1950,  1951 Suggestions  as  to  the  import- 

ance of  certain  facilities  being  given  to  persons  intending  to  follow  mining  pursuits  in 
Ireland,  and  as  to  the  expediency  of  practical  instruciion  on  this  score  at  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  Jukes’  Ev.  p.  146. 


Approval  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  being  retained  as  a school  of  mining; 
question  liereon  whether  a professorship  of  geology  should  not  also  be  maintained,  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide  2414-2416.  2442.  2445-2447. 

Very  valuable  effect  of  mining  lectures,  as  given  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith  for  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  Steele  2932-2936. 

Importance  attached  to  instruction  in  mining  in  Ireland,  though  a mining  school  and 

special  staff  may  not  actually  be  wanted,  Sullivan  3230-3233 Degree  of  importance 

attached  to  instruction  in  mining  further  adverted  to ; other  branches  of  industry  in 

which  instruction  would  be  equally  beneficial,  ib.  3417-3420 Statement  as  to  mining 

undertakings  having  been  originated  through  lectures  by  witness,  or  through  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  as  well  as  through  the  Dublin  Society,  ib.  3421-3429. 

Absence  of  any  peculiar  circumstances  in  Ireland  which  call  for  a more  comprehensive 
establishment  there  than  in  Jermyn-street  f on  the  contrary,  a large  mining  school  is  not 
demanded  for  Inland,  Donnelly  5582-5585. 


Morgan,  Dr.  John.  (Analysis  of  liis  Evidence.) — Is  acting  professor  of  zoology  at  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ; lectures  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  371 7—3719 

Large  attendance  at  the  zoological  lectures,  the  examination  papers  being  answered 

in  a very  creditable  manner,  3721-3729 Objection  to  an  extended  system  of  lectures 

being  under  a fluctuating  body  like  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  or  its  council,  3730-3736. 

3743“374(>-  3763-  3773 Different  class  of  persons  attending  lectures  at  the  Dublin 

Society  and  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  those  attending  the  former  not  being  so 
much  the  class  for  whom  the  lectures  are  intended,  3737-3741.  3768-3772. 

Approval  of  the  exhibitional  and  agricultural  departments  of  the  Dublin  Society  heing 
liberally  supported,  whilst  their  educational  functions  should  be  restricted,  3743-3750 

Opinion  favourable  to  a continuance  of  the  privilege  in  regard  to  members  of  the 

society  borrowing  books  from  the  library,  3751-3754.  3776-3779 -Recommended 

establishment  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  as  an  industrial  school  on  an  im- 
proved basis,  3755,  3756 Advantage  of  free  lectures  in  the  case  of  artisans  and  those 

unable  to  pay  any  fee  worth  charging,  3757-3762.  3774,  3775 Usefulness  of  the 

principle  of  provincial  lectures,  3764. 

Mountjoy  Ordnance  Establishment.  Advantage  if  the  collection  of  old  Irish  manuscripts 
at  the  Mountjoy  ordnance  depot  were  transferred  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Graves 
4996H999-5003,5004. 


Mulvany , George  F.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  director  of  the  National  Gallery  of 

Ireland,  1612 Decided  objection  on  the  part  of  the  governors  and  guardians  of  the 

National  Gallery  to  certain  recommendations  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862; 

memorandum  submitted  on  the  subject  at  the  time,  1613-1616.  1656, 1657 Objections 

urged  against  the  suggestion  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  exercise  some  control 
in  regard  to  the  National  Gallery,  1616— — Objections  also  raised  against  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  Irish  geological  collection  to  any  portion  of  the  National  Gallery  premises, 
.1616.  1645. 

o,6g.  3 h 4 Statement 
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Mulvamy,  George  F.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

Statement  that  if  Marsh’s  library  be  not  removed  to  the  National  Gallery,  the  portion 
of  the  buildinor  intended  for  the  library  should  be  appropriated  to  the  sculpture  and 

other  collections,  1616-1618.  1639-1649.  1667,  1668 Circumstances  under  which 

5 000 1.  was  contributed  to  the  building  by  the  trustees  of  the  Dargan  fund,  1616.  1658, 

jgrg Smaller  Parliamentary  grant  to  the  Irish  National  Gallery  than  to  the  Scotch 

National  Gallery ; that  is,  for  the  building,  1619,  1620 Difficulty  in  regard  to  the 

payment  of  ground-rent,  there  being  several  years  in  arrear ; statement  hereon  as  to  the 
building  being  vested  in  trustees,  1621-1625.  1650-1655. 

Very  successful  and  beneficial  effect  of  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  National  Gallery, 

1626-1628.  1661- Receipt  of  an  annual  grant  of  500Z.,  there  having  been  also  a grant 

of  2,500  l.  for  purchases,  and  of  083  l.  for  furniture,  painting,  &c.,  1629-1635.  1646.  1673. 

For  maintenance  purposes  the  grant  should  be  from  800 1.  to  1,000  /.  a year,  1636- 

!038 Statement  as  to  the  pictures  from  the  National  Gallery ^in  London  having  been 

deposited  at  the  Dublin  National  Gallery ; claim  to  a grant  of  pictures  from,  the  central 
authorities,  1661-1666.  1669-1673. 

Murchison,  Sir  Roderick  Impel/.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  at  the  head  of  the 
geological  department  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; is  fully  cognizant  of  the  arrangements 

at  ihe  Jermyn-street  institution,  4179,  4180 The  Jermyn-street  museum  was  first 

established  in  connection  with  the  geological  survey,  and  the  school  of  mines  was  sub- 
sequently grafted  on  it,  4181-4183 There  are  two  classes  of  pupils  under  instruction 

in  the  museum  in  the  different  branches  of  science  connected  with  mining  industry,. 
4184-4187. 

Consideration  of  certain  recommendations  by  a commission  of  inquiry  in  1862,  that 
the  labours  of  the  institution  should  be  confined  solely  to  special  instruction  in  mining, 
and  that  the  evening  popular  lectures  should  be  discontinued  ; no  change  has  been  made 

in  these  respects,  4188-4201 Absence  of  connection  between  the  evening  popular 

lectures  and  scientific  lectures,  4.196-4198 Beneficial  operation  of  the  popular  lec- 

tures ; witness  is  strongly  opposed  to  their  discontinuace,  4197-4200. 

Evidence  to  ihe  effect  that  certain  rooms  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Pictures  in  Dublin, 
are  quite  inadequate  for  the  geological  collection  of  Ireland,  4202-4206.  4212.  4215. 

4237 Sufficiency  of  the  present  geological  museum  in  Stephen’s-green  for  all  the 

collections  in  connection  with  the  geological  survey,  4206.4234-4237.4263,  4264—— 

Obstacles  and  objections  to  any  amalgamation  of  the  geological  collections  of  the 

Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the'  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  the  latter  being  arranged 
stratigraphically  and  the  former  biologically,  4207,  4208.  4238  et  seq. 

Advantage  to  some  extent  if  the  Irish  geological  collection,  stratigraphically  arranged, 
were  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  biological  collection  ; that  is,  if  the  former  were  still 

under  separate  and  independent  management,  4209-4214.  4250-4268- Practice,  in 

the  case  of  the  Jermyn-street  Museum,  as  regards  the  previous  acquirements  of  the 
students,  4220-4224- System  at  the  British  Museum  in  regard  to  the  giving  of  dupli- 

cates, and  in  regavd  to  exchanges  and  donations,  4225-4233. 

Objections  to  any  amalgamation  of  the  Jermyn-street  collection  with  the  kindred  col- 
lection at  the  British  Museum;  some  advantage  would  however  result  if  the  former 
were  in  juxtaposition  to  the  latter,  provided  it  were  still  entirely  independent,  4243,  4244. 

4249-4264 Opinion  strongly  in  favour  of  maintaining  separately  the  Museum  of 

Irish  Industry,  with  its  geological  collection,  &c.,  and  so  of  retaining  two  distinct  collec- 
tions in  Dublin  of  minerals  and  fossils,  4244  et  seq. Explanation  of  the  practice  at 

Jermyn-street,  in  regard  to  disposing  of  duplicates  ; reason  for  none  having  being  senttothe 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  4277-4279 Very  high  authority  of  Sir  Richard  Griffith  in 

geological  matters,  4280-4282. 

Murray,  Rev.  Dr.  Circumstances  connected  with  the  non-election  of  Dr.  Murray,  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Dublin,  as  member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Steele  3033:- 

3036- 

Museum  of  Economic  Geology . See  Jermyn-street  Museum. 


Museum  of  Irish  Industry: 

1.  Origin  and  Objects  of  the  Institution. 

2.  Several  Departments  to  which  the  Museum  has  been  subject. 

3.  Valuable  character  of  the  Collections,  and  of  the  Instruction  affoded. 

4.  Suggestions  as  to  an  Extension  of  the  Staff  and  Functions  of  the  Institution. 

5.  Question  as  to  the  Popularity  of  the  Museum  generally. 

6.  Suggested  Closing  for  One  Day  in  each  Week. 

7.  Present  Staff  attached  to  the  Museum  proper. 

8.  Means  available  for  Prizes.  _ . 

9.  Amendments  suggested  in  the  system  of  Parliamentary  Vote,  and  m its 

Distribution.  _ 

10.  Details 
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Museum  of  Irish  Industry — continued. 

1 0.  Details  of  lieceijjt  and  Expenditure. 

31.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  Expenditure  as  compared  with  the  Results. 

12.  Examination  Papers. 

la.  Feeling  expressed  in  Ireland  against  the  Suppression  of  the  Institution. 

3 4.  Proposed  clear  definition  of  the  Duties  of  the  Institution  as  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Dublin  Society. 

15.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

1.  Origin  and  Objects  of  the  Institution  : 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Museum  cf  Economic  Geology  was 
established  in  Dublin,  and  subsequently  became  the  Museum  of'  Irish  Industry,  Sir 

R.  Kane  1286-1290 Prominent  part  taken  by  witness  in  the  origination  of  the 

institution,  ib.  1286 Adoption  in  1847  of  the  present  title  of  (i  Museum  of  Irish 

Industry,”  ib.  1286.  12  88. 

Statement  as  to  iis  having  been  always  contemplated  that  the  Industrial  Museum  should 
have  a national  operation  as  a school  of  science  and  industry,  Sir  R.  Kane  1332.  1396- 

1399 More  extended  scope  of  the  museum  than  of  the  Jermyn-street  institution,  ib. 

141 1,  1412 Reference  to  Dr.  Playfair’s  letter  of  1854  as  constituting  the  basis  of  the 

arrangements  under  which  the  educational  operations  of  the  Industrial  Museum  were  to 
be  conducted,  ib.  1444-1449 Original  object  of  the  museum  further  adverted  to;  com- 

munications from  Lord  Lincoln  (when  at  the  Office  of  Works),  showing  that  a national 
school  of  chemistry  was  contemplated,  ib.  1450-1455. 

Feeling  expressed  in  former  years  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  extension  to  Ireland  of 
a school  of  science,  or  an  institution  similar  to  that  in  Jermyn-street,  Jukes  1927,  1928 

Belief  as  to  its  having  been  at  one  time  intended  to  carry  out  the  technological 

side  of  the  Industrial  Museum  to  its  full  extent,  Sullivan  3210,  3-211. 

Purport  of  Dr.  Playfair’s  minute,  and  object  of  the  Treasury  and  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  1854,  to  confide  educational  functions  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry', 
and  to  resttict  the  Dublin  Society  to  exhibitional  functions,  Donnelly  5520-5527.  5541- 
5543- 

Treasury  minute  of  27  th  December  1844,  on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  the 
institution,  App.  354. 

Communications  from  Lord  Lincoln,  when  at  the  Office  of  Works,  in  January  and 
March  1845,  upon  the  subject  of  the  museum,  and  the  operations  to  be  embraced  by  it, 
App.  35.r-3<3o. 

2.  Several  Departments  to  which  the  Museum  has  been  subject : 

Original  establishment  and  objects  of  the  museum  adverted  to  with  respect  to  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  inquiring,  from  time  to  time  into  its  rules  and  regulations, 

M‘Evoy  538-547 Transfer  of  the  museum  from  the  Office  of  Works  to  the  Board  of 

Trade,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  Sir  R.  Kane  1291-1293 

Several  charges  as  10  the  department  exercising  authority  over  the  Geological 

Survey  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Jukes  1929,  1930. 

3.  Valuable  character  of  the  Collections,  and  of  the  Instruction  afforded: 

Explanation  as  to  the  museum  comprising  objects  derived  from  British  and  foreign 

sources  as  well  as  from  Irish  sources,  Sir  R.  Kane  1287 Explanations  relative  to  the 

industrial  collections  in  the  museum,  showing  their  great  usefulness  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  for  purposes  of  reference,  ib.  1317-1322 Arrangement  being  carried  out 

for  obviating  the  removal  of  specimens  from  the  cases  when  lectures  are  delivered,  ib. 


Fallacy  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  museum  by  the  test  of  the  numbers  attending, 

Sir  R.  Kane  1323,  1324 Important  object  of  the  industrial  collections  in  the  museum 

as  a means  of  industrial  and  scientific  instruction,  not  only  of  the  artisan  classes,  but  of 

the  employers  of  labour,  ib.  1325,  1326 It  is  not  pretended  to  teach  in  the  museum 

anything  that  must  be  learned  in  the  workshop,  ib.  1331 Successful  operation  of  the 

museum  as  a means  of  supplying  teachers  under  the  Science  and  Art  Minute,  ib.  1336- 

3338.  14oa,  1403 The  educational  arrangements  of  the  museum  are  at  present  to  a 

great  extent  provisional,  ib.  1339. 

Statement  in  explanation  of  the  limited  number  of  students  who  competed  for  prizes  at 
the  examination  of  the  Industrial  Museum  in  1861-62;  the  limited  competition  is  no 
proof  of  any  want  of  success  in  the  system,  Sir  R.  Kane  1599-1604 ‘Valuable  situ- 

ations obtained  by  students  after  leaving  the  museum,  ib.  1607-1609-— The  geological 
survey,  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  the  lecture  system  are  all  connected  parts 
of  one  plan,  Jukes  1924.  1926,  1927. 

Present  state  of  the  technological  collections  in  the  museum ; respects  in  which  imperfect, 

Sullivan  3202-3207 Importance  attached  to  a properly  constructed  technological 

museum,  ib.  3208,  3209. 

o 6 3 1 4.  Suggatum 
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Museum  of  Irish  Industry— continued. 

4.  Suggestions  as  to  an  Extension  of  the  Staff  and  Functions  of  the  Institution  : 

Extension  of  staff  and  of  space  required  by  the  museum  ; there  should  be  two  addi- 
tional professorships,  similar  to  corresponding  ones  in  Jermyn-street,  Sir  JR.  Kane  1323. 

1372-1374 Limited  additional  space  required  in  order  to  complete  the  industrial 

collections  lor  the  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  several  industrial  arts,  ib.  1323 All 

the  professors  should  be  under  one  head,  instead  of  some  being  under  the  Dublin  Society, 

and  some  under  the  Industrial  Museum,  ib.  1423-1425 The  Museum  of  Irish 

Industry  should  not  in  any  way  go  beyond  the  limits  of  industrial  education,  ib.  1429. 

Chimerical  character  of  the  course  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  that  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  should  be  entrusted  with  all  the  educational  arrangements  and  functions, 
and  should  exercise  them  within  the  walls  of  the  Hoyal  Dublin  Society ; the  latter  body 

would  never  consent  to  this,  Sidney  1771-1781 Nature  of  the  supervision  or  control 

which  must  be  adopted  in  the  event  of  all  the  professors  and  lectures  being  transferred 

to  the  Industrial  Museum,  ib.  1771 If  the  professors  be  divided  between  the  two 

institutions  they  should  be  under  a joint  committee,  ib.  1771.  1775,  1776. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  institution  dealing  with  everything  relating  to  the  mineral 

kingdom,  Jukes  2009-2015- Necessary  addition  of  staff  to  be  made  to  the  Industrial 

Museum,  in  order  to  assimilate  it  to  the  Jermyn-street  Institution,  ib.  2014.  2098-2100. 

Purely  typical  character  of  the  collections  contemplated  by  witness  illustrative  of  the 
different  manufactures  of  Ireland  ; suggestions  hereon  as  to  the  classification  of  the 

specimens,  so  that  the  changes  would  not  be  extensive,  Sullivan  3212-3219 Defective 

character  of  the  building,  on  account  of  the  patchwork  system  upon  which  constructed ; 

a small  sum  would  however  make  it  very  efficient,  ib.  3227-3229 -Proposition  that  the 

manufacturing  industry  in  Ireland  be  divided  into  five  categories,  for  which  instruction 
should  be  given  in  one  school,  such  as  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry ; limited  addition 

of  staff  required  for  this  purpose,  ib.  3835-3841.  3501"3525 Absence  of  any  very 

great  expense  in  carrying  out  witness’s  suggestions,  either  on  the  score  of  staff  or  of 
building  accommodation,  ib.  3474-3480. 

Suggestion  that  the  direction  and  scientific  officers  of  the  Industrial  Museum  should 
form  a°council,  which  should  meet  fortnightly  for  the  general  carrying  out  of  the  edu- 
cational arrangements,  Galloway  3646-3648 Recommended  establishment  of  the 

Museum  of  Irish  Industry  as  an  industrial  school  on  an  improved  basis,  Morgan  3755, 
3756. 

Decided  preference  for  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  as  compared  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  as  the  body  to  be  entrusted  with  educational  functions,  Wright  3849- 

3855 Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  sphere  of  instruction  in  the  Irish  Industrial 

Museum  should  be  extended  beyond  that  of  the  Jermyn-street  institution,  and  should 
embrace  such  subjects  as  the  preparation  of  flax,  &c.,  Graves  5198.  5213. 

' 0.  Question  as  to  the  Popularity  of  the  Museum  generally : 

Circumstance  of  the  Industrial  Museum  not  being  at  present  very  popular ; the  principle 

of  the  institution  is  however  the  right  one,  McEvoy  684,  685.  762-764 Inference  from 

a statement  by  Sir  R.  Kane  before  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  as  to  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  not  having  attained  the  popularity  which  might  have  been  wished, 
Donnelly  5738,  5739. 

6.  Suggested  Closing  for  One  Day  in  each  Week  : 

Advantage  if  the  museum  were  closed  one  day  in  the  week  for  cleaning,  Sec.,  Galloway 
3672,  3673. 

7.  Present  Staff  attached  to  the  Museum  proper : 

Responsibility  of  witness  for  the  administration  of  the  museum;  officers  by  whom 

assisted,  Sir  R.  Kane  1340 There  is  a clerk  or  accountant,  a curator,  and  several 

porters;  also  a chemist  of  the  museum,  ib. 

8.  Means  available  for  Prizes  : 

Limited  means  available  for  prizes  as  compared  with  the  means  of  the  Jermyn-street 
museum  ; although  the  attendance  of  paying  students  is  larger  at  the  Dublin  Museum, 
Sir  R.  Kane  1359,  1360. 

9.  Amendments  suggested  in  the  System  of  Parliamentary  Vote,  and  in  its  Distri- 

bution : 

Particulars  relative  to  the  Government  grant  to  the  museum ; several  expenses  in- 
cluded, in  the  vote,  which  are  voted  separately  in  the  case  of  other  institutions,  Sir  JR. 

Kane  1341-1345 Practice  of  including  in  the  grant  the  expense  of  repairs,  &c. ; 

different  practice  in  the  case  of  the  vote  for.  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  ib.  1342-1345-  — 

. Details  showing  that  in  1862-63  the  net  amount  for  actual  museum  services  was  only 
3,007 1,  out  of  a total  estimate  of  5,062 1,  ib.  1385-1387. 

Improvement 
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Museum  of  Irish  Industry — continued. 

9.  Amendments  suggested  in  the  System  of  Parliamentary  Vote , &>c. — continued. 

Imorovement  and  economy  if  the  expenditure  in  respect  of  furniture,  httinss,  &c.,  were 

undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Works,  Galloway  3664-3671 Each  department  should 

keep  within  the  share  of  the  grant  allotted  to  it,  in  regard  to  incidental  expenses,  &c., 

3675-3677- 

Proposed  re-distribution  of  the  grant  in  respect  of  the  educational  staff  at  Stephen’s 
Green,  Wright  4145  and  p.  234. 

Analysis  of  the  grants  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  as  it  appears  in  the  estimate 
for  1862-63,  showing  the  amounts  tikeii  really  for  the  service  of  the  museum,  and  the 
amounts  which  properly  belong  to  other  establishments,  and  ought  to  be  charged  under 
other  heads,  App.  343. 


10.  Details  of  Receipt  and  Expenditure: 

Particulars  in  connection  with  the  expenditure  of  the  annual  grant  to  the  museum  for 
the  purchase  of  specimens,  Sir  R.  Kane  1407-1410. 

Returns  of  expenditure  on  museum  specimens  and  models,  and  on  books  for  library, 
for  the  seven  years  1856  to  1862,  inclusive,  taken  from  1st  January  to  31st  December 
in  each  year,  App.  34.3. 

Statement  of  expenditure  of  Parliamentary  grant  for  museum  purchases  and  hooks  for 
library,  &c.,  from  1st  April  1854  to  31st  March  1864,  App.  344. 

Statement  of  items  and  amount  of  expenditure  of  Parliamentary  grants  made  by  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry  from  1st  April  1854  to  31st  March  1864,  App.  344. 

Abstract  account  of  the  receipts  and  payments  of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  for  the  month 
ending  30th  April  1864  (Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Dublin),  App.  352— —Annual 
account  of  the  receipts  and  payments  of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  from  1st  April  1863  to  3i>t 
March  1864,  ib.  353- 

11.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  Expenditure  as  compared  with  the  Results : 

Very  large  public  expenditure  upon  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  between  1845  and 
1864,  and  small  comparative  return;  impolicy  of  a large  expenditure  in  the  case  of  the 
trainin'  of  a *»»wilv»r  of  teachers.  Donnelly  5612-5616.  5660-5667  Large  ex- 


penditKrc  from  1854  to  1864  with  reference  to  the  student,  trained  in  the  museum  who 
are  principally  middle  class  students  and  should  pay  for  their  own  lostraction,  it.  5663- 
56<>7- 

1 2.  Examination  Papers : 

Copies  of  the  examination  papers  used  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  during  the 
Session  1862-63,  App.  347"3Sl- 

13.  Feeling  expressed  in  Ireland  against  the  Suppression  of  the  Institution : 
Reference  to  certain  petitions  which  have  been  presented  against  the  abolition  of  the 

museum-  influential  names  on  the  petition  from  Dublin,  M’Eveg  375-381.  516 
Several  petitions  from  provincial  towns  against  the  museum  being  merged  11110  the  Royal- 

S S £nciets  it  744-756 Number  of  persons  forming  the  association  tor  opposing 

SeibolitToir  of  the7 hidLial  museum;  small  attendance  at  some  of  the  meetings,  .5, 

^Selection  froth  the  names  of  signers  of  the  petition  against  the  abolition  of  the  In- 
dustrial Museum,  and  for  a Parliamentary  inquiry  into  all  subsidized  institutions  ot 
Dublin,  App.  366 Opposition  made  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  towns,  tS. 

14.  Proposed  clear  definition  of  the  Duties  of  the  Institution,  as  distinct  from  tlios‘ 

of  the  Dublin  Society : 

Supo-estions  for  carrying  out  a clear,  distinction  between  the  functions  of  the  two 
institution?,  if  retained  separately : it  being  very  desirable  that  they  should  not  clash  in 
any  way,  Lloyd  1283,  1284.  . , , 

that  the  functions  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  be  rendered  more 

tlMse  oi  the  D;blin  v ,he  frz 

brntitutiorTshould  deal  with  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  everything  derived  from  ,t,  and 
the  latter  with  agriculture  and  the  organic  kingdom,  Jukes  0009-2015. 

15.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  : 

Summarv  bv  the  Committee  of  - the  circumstances  connected  with  the  first  estabiish- 
.J^tTtU institution  ; objects  intended  to  be  embraced  in  its  operations,  Rep.  ,x— - 
™ndry  details  under  the  several  heads,  of  the  Museum,  the  Chemical  Department  the 

“”nor”  . c-  h„„l  „f  Ann  lied  Science,  it,  x-xvu Summary  of  the  objects  cum- 

JtaTrti  mineral,  rocked  .paleontological  collections.  0.  *— “XgiS 
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Museum  op  Irish  Industr y — conti nued. 

15.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee — continued, 
technological  collections  in  the  museum;  sufficient  space  in  the  present  building  for 

their  full  development,  Rep.  x-xii Important  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  a 

technological  museum  and  an  exhibition  of  manufactures,  ib.  xii. 

Evidence  cited  by  the  Committee  in  proof  that  it  was  always  intended  to  establish 
lectures  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Rep.  xiv Resolutions  adverse  to  any  sup- 

pression of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  or  to  its  amalgamation  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  ib.  xxi. 

Resolution  that  whether  the  Museum  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  that  in  Jennyn- 
street,  or  whether  its  functions  be  extended,  it  may  be  made  as  an  independent  institution 

of  great  utility  10  Ireland,  Rep.  xxi Recommendation  that  the  museum  should  be 

placed  on  a similar  footing  to  that  in  Jermyn-street,  as  regards  its  collections,  professors, 
and  lectures,  ib.  xxii. 

Great  distinction  between  the  character  and  constitution  of  the  Industrial  Museum  and 
the  Dublin  Society,  the  former  being  a public  institution  directly  responsible  to  Govern- 
ment, and  the  latter  being  a private  body,  Rep.  xxii.  xxvi,  xxvii Arguments  and 

evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  suppress  the  museum  or 
to  amalgamate  it  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  ib.  xxiv,  xxvi. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  great  utility  of  the  institution,  and  the  expediency  of  its 
independent  character  being  maintained,  Rep.  xxvi Arguments  in  support  of  the  con- 

clusion that  the  insiitution  should  have  a scope  at  least  as  wide  as  the  museum  in 

Jermyn-street,  ib.  xxxii-xxxiv It  is,  in  fact,  advisable  to  retain,  define,  and  strengthen 

the  existing  institution,  ib.  xxxiv. 

See  also  Adderley,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Amalgamation.  Chemical  Department. 

Commission  of  1862.  Edinburgh  Industrial  Museum.  Education  or  Scientific 

Instruction.  Geological  Survey  and  Collections.  Jermyn-street  Museum. 
Laboratory.  lectures.  Literary  ( Museum  of  Irish  Industry).  Metallurgy. 

. Middle  Classes.  Alining  Instruction.  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  2,  3. 
Parliamentary  Grants.  Peel,  Sir  Robert.  ( the  late).  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
Science  and  Art  Department.  Teachers  ( Science  Schools).  Zoological 
Department. 

Museum  of  Natural  Historv  {Royal  Dublin  Society); 

1.  As  to  the  Facilities  of  Admission. 

2.  Origin  and  Scope  of  the  Museum. 

3.  Authority  of  the  Committee  of  the  Museum,  and  of  the  Curator,  in  regard 

to  Purchases  and  Exchanges. 

4.  Value  of  the  Collections,  and  Facility  for  their  Inspection. 

а.  Several  Wants  of  the  Museum:  Aid  required  from  Parliament. 

б.  Suggested  Transfer  of  the  Collections  to  a Central  National  Institution. 

1.  As  to  the  Facilities  of  Admission  ; 

Nature  of  die  facilities  of  admission  to  the  museum;  corresponding  system  at  South 

Kensington,  Steele  0838-2843 Necessity  of  an  increase  of  staff  if  the  museum  were 

open  more  than  three  days  in  the  week  to  the  public,  ib.  2838,  2839 -Expediency  of 

certain  days  being  reserved  for  students,  as  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  a fee 
being  required  on  such  days  from  the  public,  ib.  2840—2843. 

Improvement  if  the  Museum  of  the  Dublin  Society  were  open  in  the  evening,  that  is, 
if  it  were  arranged  iu  a more  interesting  manner,  Wright  3839-3841. 

2.  Origin  and  Scope  of  the  Museum : 

Advantage  if  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  were  confined  to  natural 

history,  Sullivan  3302 -Foundation  of  the  museum  of  the  society  under  special  Act  of 

Parliament,  the  Leskean  collection  having  first  been  purchased,  Wright  3828,  3829. 

Origin  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  adverted  to  by  the  committee,  Rep.  viii 

Expediency  of  the  museum  being  carefully  restricted  within  its  legitimate  limits,  ib.  xxxi, 
xxxii. 

3.  Authority  of  the  Committee  of  the  Museum,  and  of  the  Curator,  in  regard  to 

Purchases  and  Exchanges : 

Power  of  the  committee  of  the  museum  to  make  purchases  without  previous  reference1 

to  the  council  of  the  society,  Andrews  4587-4590 Authority  of  the  curator  or  director 

of  the  museum  to  make  purchases  to  the  extent  of  5/.  without  previous  sanction  from  the 
committee,  ib.  4590.  4634-4638— — Statement  that  Dr.  Carte,  the  director  of  the 
museum,  is  not  in  any  way  hampered  by  the  rules  of  the  council  or  committee,  either  as 
to  purchases  or  exchanges;  letter  from  Dr.  Carte  to  this  effect,  ib.  4591-4598-  4634~ 
4638. 

Further 
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Museum  of  Natural  History  (Royal  Dublin  Society)— contiuued. 

S.  Authority  of  the  Committee  of  the  Museum,  and  of  the  Curator,  §'c.— continued. 

Further  explanation  as  to  the  individual  authority  of  the  director  of  the  museum  of  the 
Dublin  Society  in  regard  to  exchanges  of  specimens,  Andrews  4803-4819. 

4.  Value  of  the  Collections,  and  Facility  for  their  Inspection : 

Very  valuable  collections  in  the  museum,  besides  those  connected  with  geology,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  remain  unarranged  and  unexhibited  for  want  of  funds  for  the 

necessary  cases,  &c.,  Andrews  4549-4563.  4568-4572 Valuable  scientific  operation  of 

the  museum,  every  facility  being  given  by  the  director  for  examining  the  specimens,  il>. 
4573-4582. 

5.  Several  Wants  of  the  Museum  : Aid  required  from  Parliament: 

Recommendation  by  the  Treasury  Commissioners  that  a sum  of  4,500/.  should  be 

•voted  for  the  Museum  of  Natural  History;  this  amount  at  least  is  required,  Maunsell  41, 

90,  110 Particulars  as  to  the  requirements  in  regard  to  improved  accommodation,  ib. 

90.  168. 

Several  items  estimated  for  completing  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  for  sub- 
sequently maintaining  it  in  an  efficient  state,  Steele  2781.  2783. 

Belief  that  in  England  it  would  not  be  long  before  a remedy  would  be  obtained  for  a 
grievance  similar  to  that  in  regard  to  the  non-arrangement  of  valuable  specimens  in  the 

Dublin  Society’s  Museum,  Aiidrews  4558-4560 Inadequacy  of  one  curator  and  a boy, 

who  compose  the  present  staff  in  charge  of  the  specimens;  increased  outlay  estimated  on 
this  score,  ib.  4564-4567. 

Estimates  of  the  amounts  required  for  the  museum  accommodation,  and  for  the  annual 
maintenance  subsequently,  App.  330,  331. 

Steps  taken  since  the  year  1854  to  improve  the  accommodation,  previously  very 
insufficient;  large  sum  raised  in  addition  to  grants  from  Parliament,  Rep.  viii — —Esti- 
mate made  that  a sum  of  4,500  /.  is  still  required  to  complete  the  accommodation,  the 
Treasury  Commissioners  of  1862  recommending  that  this  aniouut  should  be  granted, 

ib. Reference  to  the  estimate  of  the  council  of  the  society  that  a sum  of  1,700/.  is 

required  fully  to  maintain  the  museum,  the  sum  available  being  only  650  ib. 

G.  Suggested  Transfer  of  the  Collections  to  a Central  National  Institution : 

Witness  would  transfer  the  natural  history  collections  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to 
the  proposed  national  institution  in  Dublin,  Wright  3890-3893. 

1 Museums.  Advantage  of  lecturers  having  museums  or  specimens  at  their  command,  though 

not  essential  in  all  cases,  Corrigan  855-863. 907-909 Four  distinct  classes  of  museums 

and  of  collections  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  in  Ireland,  Sullivan  3301,  3302 

Comparative  uselessness  of  the  Dublin  Society’s  museum  without  professors  to 

explain  its  meaning,  that  is,  as  a means  of  conveying  public  instruction,  Andrews  4820- 

4828 Importanceof  museums  with  professors  in  connexion  with  them,  as  a means 

of  mineralogical  instruction,  Donnelly  5615-5627 Expediency  of  museums  being 

made  popular  to  the  masses,  without  however  any  neglect  of  the  more  scientific  classes, 

ib,  5621-5627. 


N. 

National  Gallery  of  Ireland: 

1.  Proposed  Commutation  of  the  Rent  payable  from  the  National  Gallery  to 

the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  > 

2.  Objections  to  the  Contemplated  Use  of  Portion  of  the  Building  for  the 

Geological  Survey  Collections. 

3.  Statement  in  favour  of  the  Transfer  of  the  Geological  Collection. 

4.  Financial  Condition  of  the  Institution;  Expediency  of  increased  Aid  from- 

Parliament. 

5.  Inquiry  by  the  Treasury  Commission  of  1862. 

1 . Proposed  Commutation  of  the  Rent  payable  from  the  National  Gallery  to  the 

Royal  Dublin  Society  : 

Explanation  as  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  having  proposed  to  commute  a rent  of 
100  /.  a year  from  the  National  Gallery  for  a sum  of  3,000  /.  for  premises  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Department;  state  of  arrear  of  this  rent,  Maunsell  171-173.  181-188 Further 

statement  as  to  the  Society  having  proposed  to  give 'up  the  rent  of  100 /.  a year,  pro- 
fessed to  be  paid  by  the  National  Gallery  in  Dublin,  for  a grant  of  3,000/.,  ib.  280-283. 

Information  relative  to  the  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  a rent  of  100/.  a year  in 
.respect  of  the  National  Gallery  building  erected  on  the  Dublin  Society’s  lawn;  concur- 
0.69.  3 1 3 rence 
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National  Gallery  of  Ireland— continued. 

1.  Proposed  Commutation  of  Bent  payable  from  the  National  Gallery,  SfC.— contd. 
rence  of  tbe  Science  and  Art  Department  as  to  this  rent,  Steele  2909-2920— —Approval 
by  the  department  of  the  proposed  commutation  of  this  rent  for  a sum  of  3,000 1.,  ib. 
2921-2925. 

Witness  recommended,  in  his  report  in  December  1861,  that  the  relit  payable  by  the 
national  Gallery  should  be  capitalized,  but  this  was  objected  to  by  the  Treasury,  Donnell) 

^Memorandum  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  dated  30th  April  1864,  relative  to  the  rent  of 
the  Aa  ional  Gallery,  and  the  purchase  of  Shelbourne  Yard,  App.  338, 33a. 


2.  Objections  to  Ac  Contemplated  Use  of  Portion  of  the  Building  for  the  Geo- 
logical  Survey  Collections : 

Obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the  geological  collections  of  the  Industrial  Museum  in  the 
National  Gallery  building  in  Dublin ; statement  as  to  this  building  not  being  public  pro- 
perty, Sir  R.  Kane  139,-I395- 

Objections  on  the  part  of  the  National  Gallery  against  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
' Irish  geological  collection  10  any  portion  of  the  premises  ol  the  National  Galley,  Mul- 

varni  1616  '1645 Statement  that  if  Marsh’s  Library  be  not  removed  to  the  National 

Gallery,  the  portion  of  the  building  intended  for  the  library  should  be  appropriated  to 
sculpture  and  other  collections,^.  1616-1618.  1639-1649-  ^67,  166b—  Circumstances 
under  which  5,000/.  was  contributed  to  the  building  by  the  nusteesof  the  Dargan  Fund, 
ib.  1616.  1658,  1659. 

Inadequacy  of  the  available  rooms  at  the  National  Gallery  in  Dublin  for  the  exhibition 

of  the  geological  collections,  Jukes  2274-2278 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  certain 

rooms  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Pictures  in  Dublin  are  quite  inadequate  (or  the  geolo- 
gical collections  of  Ireland,  Sir  B.  T.  Murchison  4202-4206.  4212.  4215.  4217. 


3.  Statement  in  favour  of  the  Transfer  of  the  Geological  Collections : 

Statement  showing  that  in  that  portion  of  the  National  Gallery  allotted  for  Marsh’s 
Library  there  is  more  than  double  the  space  for  the  Geological  Survey  Collection  that 
there  is  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  I udustry,  with  the  same  mode  of  lighting  in  each  building, 

Donnelly  5590-5600 Convenience  to  be  derived  from  a removal  of  the  Geological 

Survey  Collection  to  the  proposed  locality,  ib.  5601.  5603 Examination  upon  the 

.question  of  the  National  Gallery  not  having  been  built  entirely  at  the  public  expense, 
whereas  the  Commissioners  proposed  to  appropriate  a portion  of  it  for  the  Geological 
Smvey  Collection,  ib.  5706-5726.  5757-5759 Small  proportion  of  ihe  private  sub- 

scription towards  the  building  as  compared  with  the  public  grant,  ib.  5712>  67 1 3-  5720~ 
5726. 


4.  Financial  Condition  of  the  Institution;  Expediency  of  increased  Aid  from 
Parliament: 

Smaller  Parliamentary  grant  to  the  Irish  National  Gallery  than  to  the  Scotch  National 

Gallery;  that  is,  for  the  building,  Mulvany  161.9,  1620 Difficulty  in  regard  to  the 

payment  of  ground  rent,  there  being  several  years  in  arrear;  statement  hereon  as  to  the 

building  being  vested  in  trustees,  ib.  1621-1625.  1650-1655 Receipt  of  an  annual 

grant  of  500  /.,  there  having  been  also  a grant  of  2,500 1.  for  purchases,  and  of  963  *•  'or 

furniture,  painting,  &c..  ib.  1629-1635.  1646.  1673 For  maintenance  purposes  the 

grant  should  be  from  800/.  to  1,000 1.  a year,  ib.  1636-1638 Statement  as  to  pictures 

from  the  National  Gallery  in  London  having  been  deposited  at  the  Dublin  .National 
Gallery;  claim  to  a grant  of  pictures  from  the  Central  Authorities,  ib.  1661-1666.  1669- 
1673. 


5.  Inquiry  by  the  Treasury  Commission  of  1862: 

Decided  objection  on  the  part  of  the  governors  and  guardians  of  the  National  Gallery 
to  certain  recommendations  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862  ; memorandum 
submitted  on  the  subject  at  the  time,  Mulvany  1613-1616.  1656,  1657;  Objections 
urged  against  the  suggestion  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  exercise  some  control 
in  regard  to  the  National  Gallery,  ib.  1616. 

Statement  that,  the  relations  between  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  . National 
Gallery  trustees  were  not  one  of  the  special  objects  of  inquiry  of  the  Commission  of  1862, 

Donnelly  5672,  5673 No  person  was  examined  as  representing  the  National  Gallery, 

B>.  5705-  5715-5717-5727- 


Natural  History  Museum.  See  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Natural  Philosophy.  Proposed  system  of  practical  instruction  in  connection  with . the 
' teaching  of  natural  philosophy,  Galloway  3662-36G4. 
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0. 

Organic  Chemistry.  Advantageous  results  front  the  study  of  organic  chemistry ; suggestion 
hereon  for  extending  the  advantages  of  witness’s  laboratory  at  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  Galloway  3660,  366.1..  . 


Parliamentary  Grants.  Arrangements  and  conditions  under  which  it  was  suggested  that 
the  funds  for  other  institutions  in  Dublin  should  be  paid  through  the  medium  of  the 

Dublin  Society,  Maunsell  41, 42 Objections  made  by  other  societies  in  Dublin  to  be 

paid  through  the  medium  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  ib.  42 Disapproval  by  the 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  well  as  by  the  other  societies  concerned,  if  the  proposition  of 
the  Commissioners  of  1862  in  regard  to  the  Dublin  Society  exercising  any  supervision 
over  the  allocation  of  the  grants  by  the  several  societies,  Lloyd  1171-  1 179-1 182- 

Argument  as  to  its  being  the, duty  of  the  State  to  aid  a system  of  advanced  scientific 
education  in  Ireland  ; exceptional  condition  of  Ireland  as  regards  skilled. labour  adverted 
to  hereon,  Sullivan  3244-3252.  3269-3275. 

The  allocation  of  the  grants  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  fender  the  system  of  the  two  institutions  much 
: more  efficient,  as  an  amalgamated  system,  without  any  increase  of  the  total  grant;  paper 
submitted  in  elucidation  of  the  proposed  re-distribution  to  the  several  departments, 
Wright. 4 14.6-4 155  andp.  233,  234. 

Witness  strongly  objects  to  the  proposal  that  all  the  grants  should  be  paid  through  the 
Dublin  Society,  and  that  the  society  should  thus  exercise  a supervision  over  the  other 
institutions,  Graves  5099-5102.  5222-5226. 

Concurrence  of  the  Committee  in  the  objections  urged  against  the  proposal  to  include 
in  the  estimate  of  the  Roval  Dublin  Society  all  Parliamentary  Grants  in  aid  of  Science 

and  Art  in  Dublin,  Rep.' xx iv Arguments  adduced  by  the  Committee  in  suppoit  of 

increased  public  airl  to  the  societies  generally,  ib.  xxxvii Necessity  of  increased 

assistance  Irom  the  Stale  in  order  to  put  the  societies  into  working  order  and  efficiency, 

ib. 

See  also  Adder  lei/,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Agricultural  Department  ( Royal  Dublin 
Society).  Amalgamation.  Botanical  Gardens,  5.  Commission  of  1862. 
Edinburgh  industrial  Museum.  Government  Control.  Lectures.  Library 
(Royal  Dublin  Society),  ix.  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  Museum  of  Natural 
History , 5.  National  Gallery  of  Ireland.  Provincial  Lectures,  6.  Queen’s 

Colleges.  Royal  Dublin  Society,  17.  21.  24.  Royal  Irish  Academy,  10. 12. 
Royal  Zoological  Society,  1.  5.  Science  and  Art  Department. 


Peel  Sir  Robert  ( The  lute).  Original  establishment  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
adverted  to  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  educational  functions  to  it,  and  the  views 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  subject,  Steele  2683-2688— Understanding j as  to 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  been  favourable  to  the  system  of  an  extended  industrial 
school  as  contemplated  by  witness,  Sullivan  3487-3489. 


Playfair . Dr.  Lyon.  Minute  prepared  by  Dr.  Lyon  in  1854,  adverted  10  as  constituting 
the  basis  of  the  educational  arrangements  intended  to  be  earned  out  by  the  Museum  of 

Irish  Industry,  Sir  R.  Kane  1 444.-’ 449 Referred  to  the  proposition  by  Dr.  Playfair 

in  1854,  for  relieving  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  of  its  educational  staff,  and  the  opposition 
made  thereto  so  that  a compromise  was  come  to,  Jukes  1954— -The  suggestions  of 
witness  correspond  in  principle  with  what  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Playfair,  Sullivan 

' oiqn-ocoi Foundation  of  Dr.  Playfair’s  Minute  in  1854,  upon  a certain 

memorandinf  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cole  in  the  previous  year,  intention  of  .his  minute  to 
■ wive  extended  functions  to  the  Industrial  Museum,  Donnelly  55^-55^- 
° Reference  to  the  arrangements  made  by  Dr.  Lvon  Playfair  in  1854  as  to  the  system  of 
instruction,  and  the  number  of  professors  in  the  ^Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Rep.  xiv. 


Political  Influence.  See  Royal  Dublin  Society,  5.  7.. 


Portlock  Collection.  RefeVence.  to  the  Portlock  collection  of  Irish  fama jmd  flora  as 
havinp-  been  onlv  temporarily  placed  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  Aep.  xn  "The 
cohecfioh  should  be  removed  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublm  Society  when  ,n  a 


condition  to  receive  it,  ib. 


Potterv  Practical  benefit'  conferred  by  instruction,  in  connection  with  the  pottery 
■ collection  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  industry,  Sullivan  343°-343t).  »•  ■ 

Press,  The.  Views  of  the  Press'  of  Dublin  and  the  provinces,  against  (he  abolition  of  the 
■Museum  of  Inch  Industry,  yipp.  3fj6.  ; ; ' 
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Private  Enterprise.  Inaccuracy  of  the  view  that  scientific  or  industrial  instruction  by 
means  of  Government  is  an*  interference  with  private  enterprise,  Sir  R.  Kane  1333. 

*335 The  proposed  school  of  science,  as  under  witness’s  scheme  would  not  interfere 

with  any  private  enterprise,  Sullivan  3251 Inadequacy  of  private  enterprise  to 

organise  a proper  system  of  scientific  instruction,  ib.  3262.  3264-3268. 

Proceedings  of  the  Committee.  Resume  thereof,  Rep.  xxxviii,  et  seq. 

Professors  or  Lecturers.  See  Education  or  Scientific  Instruction.  Lecturers. 

Promotion  of  Officers  (Museum  of  Irish  Industry ).  Suggestion  that  the.  officers  of  the 
museum  be  promoted  as  in  other  Government  departments,  Galloway  3682. 

Pr  0 Vinci  A l Lectures  : 

1.  Origm  of  these  Lectures. 

2.  System  upon  which  Conducted. 

3.  Valuable  Operation  of  the  Lectures. 

4.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  Examinations. 

5.  Attendance  of  Roman  Catholics  and  of  Protestants- 

6.  Financial  Particulars  : want  of  increased  Aid  from  Government . 

2.  Origin  of  these  Lectures  : 

Reference  to  the  part  taken  by  the  Dublin  Society  in  the  establishment  of  provincial 

lectures,  M'Evoy  690-70 1 Statement  ;is  to  the  provincial  lectures  not  having  been 

originated  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  as  to  the  society  not  having  taken  steps  in 
the  matter  until  Government  offered  a grant  for  the  purpose,  Jakes  1987.  2044-2065 

Suggestion  of  the  lectures  by  Professor  Davy  in  1836,  ib.  1987.  2044-2046 The 

provincial  lectures  were  first  given  in  1839,  Steele  3140-3142. 

2.  System  upon  which  Conducted : 

Particulars  as  to  the  system  upon  whiefi  the  provincial  lectures  are  conducted,  the 
' staff'  of  lecturers  employed,  number  and  class  of  persons  attending,  See.,  Sidney  1686 

et.  seq. System  in  regard  to  applications  by  country  towns,  and  the  consideration  of 

such  applications,  wilh  respect  to  lectures  being  delivered  in  any  locality,  ib.  1681.  1691— 

1693 Condition  as  to  the  locality  paying  10/.  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  committee,  ib. 

1 686- 1692. 

Explanation  of  the  principle  upon  which  some  towns  are  selected  for  lectures,  whilst 
applications  from  other  towns  are  refused;  absence  of  all  considerations  of  a religious, 

political,  or  personal  character,  Sidney  1694-1699.  1714-1726 Paucity  of  funds 

which  compels  the  committee  of  lecturers  to  restrict  1 he  lectures,  and  to  refuse  many 

applications,  ib.  1694.  1696-1699.  1706-1717 Explanation  as  to  large  towns  not 

being  always  preferred,  and  as  to  the  preference  frequently  given  to  applications  from 
small  towns  not  having  had  a course  previously,  ib.  1694-1699.  1714-1720. 

Answer  to  an  objection  by  Mr.  Dowling  as  to  the  superficial  instruction  given  by  a 

course  of  only  nine  lectures  in  any  locality,  Sidney  1700-1703.  1705-1711 Statement 

in  defence  of  the  interval  between  the  lectures  and  the  examinations,  ib.  1704 

Obstacles  to  the  delivery  of  provincial  lectures  in  the  winter,  ib.  1707-1710- Denial 

of  a statement  by  Mr.  Dowling  that  the  lecture  system  and  the  class  system  arc  antago- 
nistic, ib.  1712,  1713.  1802,  1803. 

Inaccurate  assumption  by  Mr.  Dowling  as  to  the  lectures  having  been  intended  for  the 

large  towns,  Sidney  1714-1718 Inaccuracy  also  of  a statement  by  Mr.  Dowling  that 

the  lectures  are  principally  confined  to  watering  places,  &c.,  ib.  1714-1717 Care  taken 

that  the  lectures  are  delivered  in  a suitable  building,  and  that  there  is  no  exclusion  on 
religious  or  political  grounds,  ib.  1721-1726. 

Regulations  to  be  observed  in  application  for  the  delivery  of  courses  of  lectures  on 
science  in  provincial  towns  in  Ireland,  App.  367-370. 

List  of  provincial  lectures  and  examinations,  showing  the  subject  of  each  lecture,  the 
attendance,  prizes  awarded,  See.  &c.,  iu  the  year  i860,  App.  37a. 

3.  Valuable  Operation  of  the  Lectures  : 

Evidence  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  provincial  lectures ; their  usefulness  in  elicit- 
ing a desire  for  further  scientific  information,  Scott  955-971 Decided  effect  of  the 

system  of  provincial  lectures  in  encouraging  a taste  for  science  schools,  and  in  bringing 

students  to  them,  Lloyd  1023-1027 Influential  authorities  in  favour  of  a combined 

Bystem  of  lectures,  and  of  school  or  clas.s  instruction,  ib.  1028-1030. 

Very  general  appreciation  of  the  lecture  system  by  the  different  localities;  communi- 
cations from  Sir  John  Young,  aud  Dr.  Robinson  of  Armagh,  adverted  to  hereon,  Lloyd 

1033-10381 Successful  operation  of  the  system  of  provincial  lectures  since  their  first 

establishment,  ib.  1036.  1098-1108 Circumstance  of  the  science  and  art  department 

having  omitted  to  print  the  communications  submitted  by  the  committee  of  lecturers  as 
to  the  local  appreciation  of  the  lectures,  ib.  1039-1043. 

Witness 
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Provincial  Lectures — continued.’ 

3.  Valuable  Operation  of  the  Lectures — continued. 

Witness  lectures  in  the  provinces  under  the  committee  of  lectures,  and  shows  that  the 

provincial  lectures  operate  very  satisfactorily.  Barker  1261-1271 Valuable  effects 

now  being  produced  % the  system  of  provincial  lectures  in  Ireland,  Sir  R.  Kane.  1404 

Effect  of  the  provincial  lectures  in  increasing  the  usefulness  of  existing  institutions, 

and  in  leading  to  the  formation  of  new  institutions,  Sydney  1 751-1753 Valuable  opera- 

tion of  the  provincial  lectures  in  directing  attention  to  scientific  study,  and  in  leading  to 

the  formation  of  science  classes,  ib  1791-1796.  180a,  1803 Decided  approval  of  the 

system  of  provincial  lectures,  and  of  their  being  carried  out  by  the  committee  of  lectures  ; 
their  advantage  as  an  aid  to  scientific  schools,  Jukes  1984-1992.  2016-2018. 

Great  utility  of  the  provincial  lectures  under  the  committee  of  lectures;  instance  of 

this,  Steele  2858-2863 Usefulness  of  the  principle  of  provincial  lectures,  Morgan 

3764 Value  attached  to  the  provincial  lectures,  and  to  the  special  teaching  in  con- 
nection therewith,  Wright  3880-3882 Expediency  of  the  provincial  lectures  being 

under  one  head  directly  responsible  to  Government,  and  of  the  number  being  increased, 

ib.  3883-3885 Opinion  that  the  provincial  lectures  should  be  confined  to  free  popular 

lectures,  as  productive  of  benefit  to  the  students,  though  involving  labour  to  the  professors, 

ib.  4043-4052- Beneficial  operation  of  the  system  of  provincial  lectures,  so  that  it 

would  at  present  be  unwise  to  discontinue  them,  Graves  5144-5146. 

Circular,  dated  12th  September  i860,  requesting  communications  from  local  com- 
mittees or  institutions  on  the  subject  of  the  provincial  lectures,  App.  373 Reports  in 

reply  to  the  foregoing  circular ; considerable  value  attached  by  the  provincial  towns  to 
the  lectures,  ib.  373-378* 

Statement  by  the  committee  as  to  the  valuable  operation  of  the  provincial  lectures 
and  the  expediency  of  their  being  continued  in  full  efficiency,  Rep.  xxiv.  xxxv.  xxxvi. 

4.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  Examinations: 

Statement  as  to  the  effect  of  the  examinations  in  depriving  the  lectures  of  the  benefits 
which  the  system  formerly  possessed,  Sullivm  3278-3284— —Valuable  operation  of  the 
provincial  lectures  before  they  were  followed  up  by  examinations,  ib.  3278. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  system  of  provincial  lectures  being  objectionable,  on 
account  chiefly  of  the  professors  being  required  to  give  special  instruction  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  Sullivan  3378-3387. 


5.  Attendance  of  Roman  Catholics  and  of  Protestants  : 

Difficulty  on  the  part  both  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  as  to  attendance  at  the 

lectures,  the  latter,  however,  not  objecting  on  religious  grounds,  Sullivan  3388-3403 

Apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  in  regard  to  scientific  education,  and 
check  thereby  to  the  usefulness  of  the  provincial  lectures,  ib.  3592“3595- 
G.  Financial  Particulars want  of  increased  Aid  from  Government: 

Statement  as  to  Dr.  Sidney,  the  inspector  of  the  Irish  science  schools,  being  paid  out 
of  the  500/.  allocated  by  Government  to  the  committee  of  lectures,  the  grant  of  400/.  lor 
examinations  in  connection  with  the  lectures  having  been  withdrawn,  Lloyd  1044-1063. 

lioq-i  11 Q Comment  upon  the  withdrawal  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the 

grant  of  400/.,  ib.  1047.  1052-1057.  1106-1120 Reference  to  the  circumstance  of  the 

Science  and  Art  Department  having  suggested  that  Dr.  Sidney  might  receive  250 1.  out 
of  the  grant  c.f  500/.;  comment  upon  this  proposal,  ib.  1058-1063. 

The  salaries  of  the  professors  are  200 1.  a year,  want  of  funds  preventing  their  being  in- 
creased, Barker  1272-1274. 

The  salary  of  witness  as  secretary  to  the  committee  of  lectures  is  50 1.  a year  and  a fee 
of  si  a dav  besides  travelling  expenses  for  inspections  in  the  country,  Sidney  1(175-1678. 

,852 Intention  some  years  since  to  fix  the  remuneration  at  ssolayear,  1 1).  1677. 

,86a Error  made  by  Mr.  Dowling  iu  regard  to  the  proportionate  cost  of  the  lectures 

in  different  years,  ib.  17117,  17=8 Very  inadequate  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 

mittee  of  lectures  since  the  reduction  of  the  grant  to  500/.,  ib.  1855-1859.  1001. 

Reference  to  a report  by  the  Committee  in  1854,  jo  which  it  Is  urged  that  the  grant 
should  be  1,000/. ; if  this  amount  were  now  given  it  should  be  allotted  partly  to  the 
encouragement  of  science  classes  and  partly  to  additional  provincial  lectures,  Sidney 

I856-I86I.  OJO  O 

Expediency  of  increasing  the  grant  for  the  lectures  to  1,000 1,  Steele  2871  Cora- 
munition  from  the  Irish  government  in  April  1840,  as  to  the  condrtrons  upon  winch  a 
of  300 1.  was  granted  by  the  Treasury  for  the  provincial  lectures ; readiness  displayed 
hereon  by  the  Society  to  comply  with  the  views  of  Government  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
lectures,  ib.  3143-3145-  ..  , 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  annual  grant  of  500 / should  be  continued 

Rep  xxiv Suggestion  also  in  regard  to  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  The  salary 

of  the  secretary  sfiould,  in  fact,  be  in  addition  to  the  annual  grants,  xxxvr. 
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Provincial  Towns  (Ireland).  Feeling  in  the  provincial  towns  against  the  abolition  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry;  petitions  on  the  subject,  M‘Evoy  754-756;  App.  366. 

Public  The.  Greater  public  confidence  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  than  in  the 

Royal  Dublin  Socieiy,  MEvoy  414-419-  5} 5-  684-686.  762-764 Doubt  as  to  the 

public  feeling  on  the  question  of  amalgamation,  Steele  2637,  2638.2682 Feeling  of 

the  public  opposed  to  the  money  of  the  State  for  industrial  education  being  entrusted  to 
a private  society,  Galloway  3626,  3627. 

See  also  Middle  Classes.  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  13. 

Public  Schools  Commission.  Reference  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Public  Schools 
Commission,  as  having  been  favourable  to  a governing  body  similar  to  that  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  but  comprising  also  some  nominations  by  the  Crown,  Steele  3060-3071. 

3000-3098 Respects  in  which  witness-  dissents  from  the  recommendations  by  the 

Commissioners  on  Public  Schools  in  England  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  such  schools,  Graves,  5280-5291. 


Q- 

Queen’s  Colleges.  Nature  of  the  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  the 
control  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  as  regards  the  education  of  the  students,  Sir  R.  Kane 

jej 5-1518 Circumstance  of  Government  having,  in  the  case  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 

recognised  the  principle  of  State  assistance  to  the  middle  classes,  Sullivan  3261. 
326^-3268. 


R. 

Religious  Influence  or  Bias.  See  Dowling,  Mr.  Royal  Dublin  Society,  5-7. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland.  Harmonious  and  cordial  relations  existing  between 
this  Society  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Maunsell  250-253. 

Independent  position  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  with  reference  to  the  Dublin 
Society,  Graves  5228-524 1 . 

Royal  Dublin  Society: 

1.  Origin  and  earlier  Functions  of  the  Society. 

1.  Alterations  and  Suggestions  by  the  Select  Committee  0/  1836. 

3.  Number  and  Class  of  Members ; absence  of  Religious  or  Political  Bias. 

4.  Honorary  Members. 

5.  Absence  of  Bias  in  the  Operations  of  the  Society  and  the  Appointment  of 

its  Officers. 

6.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Society. 

7.  Committees. 

8.  Executive  Council;  intended  rc-constitution  of  this  Body. 

9.  Evidence  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  Educational  Functions  by  the  Society. 

■ 10.  Evidence  to  a contrary  purport. 

11.  Suggestions  as  to  the  proper  Functions  of  the  Society. 

12.  Relations  between  the  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

13.  Question  as  to  a Diminution  of  Members’  Privileges. 

14.  Inexpediency  of  any  undue  interference  urith  the  Society. 

15.  Suggestion  by  the  Commissioners  of  1862  as  to  the  Society  distributing  the 

Grants  to  other  Institutions  in  Dublin ; Objections  thereto. 

16.  Recommended  clear  Distinction  between  the  Functions  of  the  Society  and 

of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  if  not  amalgamated. 

17.  Financial  Wants  of  the  Society ; Estimates  on  the  subject. 

18.  Claims  of  the  Society  to  increased  Aid  from  the  State. 

19.  Actual  Receipts  from  Parliamentary  Grants,  Members'  Subscriptions,  fyc., 

at  different  periods. 

20.  Expenditure,  under  various  Heads. 

21.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  Allocation  of  the  Grant. 

22.  Number  of  Visitors  to  the  several  Departments  of  the  Society. 

23.  Plan  of  the  Society’s  Premises. 

24.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee;  suggested  Transfer 

of  Educational  Functions  from  the  Society,  increased  Aid  being  recom- 
mended in  respect  of  several  of  the  Departments. 

1.  Origin  and  earlier  Functions  of  the  Society  : 

Formation  ofthe  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  1731  as  a private  society,  it  having  received 
a charter  in  1749  incorporating  it  as  an  agricultural  society,  Maunsell  3,  4 In  1820, 
the  Society  received  the  additional  title  of  “ Royal,”  ib.  5— — Several  additions  made  to 
the  functions  and  operations  ofthe  Society  by  the  Irish  Legislature,  ib.  8-13. 

2.  Altfira>tions 
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2.  Alteration s and  Suggestions  by  the  Select  Committee  of  1836 : 

Information  relative  to  the  several  alterations  made  in  the  constitution  and  operation  of 

the  Society  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1836,  Maunsell  25-34.  52,  53 

Opinion  expressed  by  tire  Committee  of  1836  that  there  should  be  a great  national 
museum  in  Dublin,  under  the  care  of  the  Dublin  Society,  ib.  286-288. 

3.  Number  and  Class  of  Members  ; absence  of  Religious  or  Political  Bias  : 

Total  of  about  1,200  members  of  the  Society,  two-thirds  being  life  members,  Maunsell 

137 There  is  an  entire  absence  of  all  political  and  sectarian  bias  in  the  admission  ol 

members,  8tc .,ib.  138.  245-249 The  Society  is  now  a society  for  all  Ireland,  instead  of 

a Dublin  Society,  ib.  145 As  regards  the  admission  of  persons  into  the  Society,  there 

is  practically  no  exclusion,  ib.  239-243- The  Society  comprises  among  its  members 

over  30  peers,  and  nearly  all  the  leading  men  in  Ireland,  ib.  292. 

Dr.  Robinson,  of  Armagh,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  are  members  of  the  Society; 

doubt  whether  Lord  Rosse  is  a member,  Lloyd  1079-1082.  1201, 1202 Absence  of ' 

all  political  and  sectarian  influences  in  the  management  of  the  Dublin  Society,  Lloyd 

1138-1141  ; Sidney  1815,  1816 Witness  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society, 

Lloyd  1138 Since  the  Union  there  have  been  but  five  persons  excluded  by  ballot, 

ib.  1141. 

There  are  nearly  1,200  members,  of  whom  842  are  life  members,  each  of  whom  has 

paid  twenty  guineas,  Steele  3017-3021 Philanthropic  purpose  for  which,  solely,  very 

large  numbers  have  joined  the  Society,  Wright  4058-4060.  41 14.  4118-4123— — Long 
period  for  which  there  has  been  no  sectarian  influence  in  regard  to  the  admission  or 
rejection  of  members,  Waller  4480-4485. 

4.  Honorary  Members  : 

Mode  of  election  of  honorary  members  of  the  Society ; gratification  expressed  by 
persons  thus  appointed,  Steele  3,124-3129. 

5.  Absence  of  Bias  in  the  Operations  of  the  Society,  and  the  Appointment  of  its 

Officers : 

Statement  as  to  the  entire  absence  of  religious  or  sectarian  influence  in  the  operations 

of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Lloyd  1138-1141;  Sidney  1815,  1816 Witness  has 

been  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  since  1847  or  1848»  and  testifies  to  the 
absence  of  all  political  and  religious  feeling  in  the  operations  of  the  Society,  Barker  1257- 
1260. 

Very  eminent  men  who  have  been  elected  as  professors  of  the  Society,  Steele  2926- 
2930— — Statement  as  to  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  having  been  librarian  of  the 
Society,  and  having  been  very  liberally  dealt  with  out  of  the  Society’s  funds,  ib.  3048- 

3053 Absence  of  religious  or  sectarian  influence  in  the  appointment  of  officers  of  the 

Society,  Waller  4457-4459 Selection  of  the  professors  with  reference  solely  to  their 

qualifications,  Andrews  4763-4766. 

6.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Society: 

Witness  objects  to  the  constitution  of  the  Dublin  Society,  as  not  properly  representing 
the  mercantile  and  middle  classes,  nor  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  M‘Evoy  389- 

405.  563-574 Very  few  Roman  Catholics  who  have  ever  been  on  the  council  of  the 

Society  • comparatively  few  who  are  members  of  the  Society,  ib.  394-406 Necessity 

of  pressure  upon  the  Dublin  Society,  in  order  to  obtain  proper  facilities  of  admission  to 
the  institutions  under  its  charge,  ib.  414-418.  519. 

Remarks  on  the  circumstance  of  there  not  being  any  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  a 

member  of  the  Society,  MEvoy  462-475 Minority  of  the  mercantile  classes  in  the 

Dublin  Society  further  adverted  to,  ib.  757~759 The  fact  that  the  popular  interest  has 

not  practically  much  to  do  with  the  Dublin  Society  is  the  mam  objection  to  the  Society, 
ib.  790. 

7.  Committees: 

Several  committees  or  departments  into  which  the  Society  is  divided,  Maunsell  67-70 

Selection  of  the  committees  of  the  Society  with  special  reference  to  the  qualifications 

of  the  members  for  the  particular  duty,  Lloyd  1 160-1162. 

Absence  of  all  religious  and  political  considerations  in  the  election  of  members  of  the 

Society  or  of  its  council  or  committees,  Steele  2463, 2464. 2467 Harmonious  operation 

of  the  committees  within  themselves  and  with  the  Society  at  large,  ib.  2465,  2400. 

The  Commissioners  of  1862  did  not  recommend  any  alteration  in  the  uumber  or  powers 
of  the  committees ; system  of  transaction  of  business  by  the  committees  adverted  to  hereon, 

ib.  2468-2473 Small  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  life  members  or  annual  members;. 

impartial  constitution  of  the  committee  and  council  adverted  to  hereon,  ib.  3025-  3°32 
3057-3059 Full  representation  of  the  commercial  and  middle  classes  upon  the  com- 
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7.  Committees — continued. 

mittees  of  the  Society  without  the  slightest  reference  to  political  or  religious  considera- 
tions, Steele  3078-3085. 

Regular  attendance  at  the  committees  of  the  Society,  Wright  3870 Evidence  as  to 

the  total  absence  of  religious  bias  in  the  selection  of  members  to  serve  on  committees, 
Waller  4450-4457. 

Selection  by  the  Society  at  large  of  the  members  of  the  several  committees,  reference 
being  had  exclusively  to  the  fitness  of  those  selected,  Andrews  4583-4586.  4762 Ad- 

vantages anticipated  from  a reduction  of  the  number  of  members  on  each  committee  from 

eleven  to  seven,  ib.  4639-4646 Non-interference  of  the  committees  with  the  professors, 

ib.  4770-4772. 

8.  Executive  Council : intended  Re-constitution  of  this  Body : 

Respects  in  which  the  system  of  an  executive  council  of  the  Society  as  recommended 
in  1836  has  nor  worked  well,  nor  in  harmony  with  the  general  Society,  Maunsell  33-38 

Circumstances  in  connection  with  the  inquiry  of  a Treasury  Commission  in  1862, 

which  recommended,  among  other  alterations,  that  the  council  of  the  Society  should  be 

vested  with  full  executive  authority,  ib.  40-42 Steps  taken  by  the  Society  towards 

the  revision  of  the  charter,  when,  in  July  1863,  a communication  was  received  from  the 

Treasury  that  any  further  proceedings  in  the  matter  should  be  suspended,  ib.  42-47 

Entire  willingness  of  the  Society  to  carry  out  to  the  full  the  recommendations  of  the 
Treasury  in  order  to  give  plenary  powers  to  the  executive  council;  considerable  cost  of  a 
new  charter  adverted  to  hereon,  ib.  231-233.  244. 

Statements  as  to  the  entire  readiness  of  the  Dublin  Society  to  change  the  constitution 
of  their  council ; suspension  of  the  change  merely  through  the  action  of  the  Treasury, 

Sidney  1804-1814 Expediency  of  the  proposed  change;  part  taken  by  witness  in  first 

recommending  it,  ib.  1808,  1809. 

Approval  of  the  change  recommended  in  the  constitution  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  its  council  by  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  Lord  Talbot  do  Mala/iide  2337—2342 

Harmony  and  natural  co-operation  between  the  Society  and  its  council,  ib.  2351- 

2353- 

Statement  as  to  the  council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  not  having  ai  present  power 

to  enforce  any  regulations  it  may  originate,  Steele  2451-2455 Entire  willingness  of 

the  Society  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  for  giving  full 
executive  powers  to  the  council ; previous  steps  taken  in  the  council  and  by  the  Society 

with  a view  to  enlarged  powers  in  the  council,  ib.  2456-2462 Letter  from  the 

Treasury  adverted  to  as  the  cause  of  not  carrying  out  the  proposed  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  council,  ib.  2460,  2461 Circumstance  of  the  Society  having  sug- 
gested that  some  of  the  council  should  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  ib.  3098.  ° ° 

Grounds  for  apprehending  prejudice  or  detriment  to  the  public  interest  under  the 
amended  constitution  of  the  council  of  the  Dublin  Society,  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  1862,  Wright  391 9-3931 . 

Alterations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  of  1862  in  the  Council  of  the  Dublin 

Society  as  a condition  of  increased  Government  aid,  Donnelly  5548 Readiness  of  the 

Society  to  adopt  the  required  changes  in  the  council,  ib.  5.550-5552. 


9.  Evidence  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  Educational  Functions  by  the  Society : 

Details  as  to  the  defects  of  the  present  system  of  lectures  and  of  professors,  and  the 
existing  arrangements  in  these  respects,  M'Evoy  576-595.  687-689  ; Corrigan  840  et  seq. 
Barber  1243-1256;  Sir  R.  Kane  1346-1358.  1418,  1419.  1426-1432;  Jukes  1954- 
1968;  Sullivan  3189-3195  ; Galloway  3642-3644. 

Witness  objects  to  Government  devolving  educational  functions  upon  any  private 
society  constituted  chiefly  of  a particular  class  or  denomination  like  the  Royal  Dublin 

Society,  M‘Evoy  734~74° Witness  cannot  say,  however,  that  anything  of  a sectarian 

character  has  ever  been  slated  at  the  lectures  of  the  Society,  ib.  741,  742 With 

regard  to  a certain  former  remonstrance  by  the  Society  upon  a question  of  the  withdrawal 
of  part  of  their  staff,  this  was  but  natural,  ib.  750-753. 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  beilig  a large  and  popular 
Society,  is  likely  to  be  led  by  prejudices,  and  is  not  competent  to  regulate  scientific 

education,  Corrigan  809  et  seq. Approval  of  a proposition  for  relieving  the  Dublin 

Society  from  its  functions  in  regard  to  the  supervision  of  scientific  education,  as  by  the 
appointment  of  professors,  ib.  832-850. 


Further  examination  upon  the  question  of  the  unfitness  of  the  Society  to  superintend 
scientific  instruction,  on  account  of  its  constitution,  and  the  system  of  its  council  being 

elective,  Corrigan  836  et  seq. Actual  constitution  of  the  committees  of  the  Dublin 

Society  adverted  to  with  reference  to  the  question  of  their  fitness  to  control  a system  of 
lectures  and  of  scientific  education ; though  these  committees  may  have  been  most  admirable 

there 
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9.  Evidence  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  Educational  Functions  by  the  Society — conf*. 

there  is  no  security  for  their  continuing  to  be  so,  Corrigan  888-901 On  the  whole 

witness  concludes  that  a large  popular  society  is  a most  unsuitable  body  to  undertake  or 
direct  the  mode  of  carrying  out  scientific  education,  ib.  902-906. 

Experience  upon  which  witness  considers  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  professors  or 
lecturers  were  under  a permanent  single  head  instead  of  under  a fluctuating  body,  like 
the  committees  of  the  society,  Barker  1223-1238.  1275-1281 Approval  of  a propo- 

sition for  relieving  the  society  from  the  direction  of  scientific  education,  ib.  1239-1242 

Witness  has  not  been  unduly  interfered  with  in  respect  of  the  lectures  at  the  Royal 

Dublin  Society,  but  the  committee  are  a changeable  body,  ib.  1275-1281 He  sees  no 

objection  to  the  lectures  being  given  within  the  four  walls  of  the  society,  ib.  1282. 

Respects  in  which  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  being  a popular  and  fluctuating  body, 
are  not  calculated  to  direct  efficiently  an  extended  education  system,  Sir  R.  Kane  1315 
Further  statement  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or  any  society  similarly  consti- 
tuted, is  altogether  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  scientific  education  in  Ireland, 
ib.  1375-1378.  1421 — 7— Opinion  that  the  efficiency  of  the  society  would  not  be  at  all 

impaired  if  it  were  deprived  of  its  educational  functions,  ib.  1417, 1418.  1426 A scheme 

of  real  industrial  education  could  not  in  fact  be  carried  out  by  such  a body  as  the  Dublin 
Society,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  dangerous  to  the  society,  ib.  1425.  1463- 
1466.  1489. 

Objection  to  a system  whereby  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or  the  council,  might 
appoint  an  individual  in  charge  of  the  lectures  and  of  scientific  education  generally,  Sir 
R.  Kane  1586-1598. 


Reference  to  the  proposition  by  Dr.  Playfair  in  1854,  for  relieving  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  of  its  educational  staff,  and  the  opposition  made  thereto,  so  that  a compromise 

was  come  to,  Jukes  1954 Reasons  for  objecting  to  the  proposal  of  the  commissioners 

of  1862,  that  witness  should  be  attached,  as  lecturer,  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  ib. 

1975-1977 Objections  to  ai%  system  of  scientific  education  in  Ireland  being  entrusted 

to  a fluctuating  and  unscientific  bodv  like  the  Dublin  Society,  instead  of  an  individual 

directly  responsible  to  Government,  ib.  1977~!983 Absence  of  any  analogy  between 

the  Dublin  Society  and  the  Electoral  Roll  of  Cambridge,  ib.  1983. 

Consideration  of  witness’s  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  professors  would  in  all  pro- 
bability be  subject  to  a veiy  annoying  action  if  placed  under  the  council  or  committees  of 

the  Dublin  Society,  Jukes  2156-2194 Witness  objects  to  being  placed  under  any  one 

except  he  be  a man  of  science,  ib.  2186,  2187 Further  reference  to  the  Electoral 

Roll  of  Cambridge,  and  their  action  in  the  election  of  professors ; very  different  consti- 
tution of  their  body  and  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  1 5.  2 195-22 to-— Statement  as 
to  witness  in  his  capacity  of  lecturer  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  being  subject  to 
the  control  of  Sir  R.  Kane;  his  willingness  to  submit  to  all  proper  control,  ib.  2223- 
*331. 

Further  objections  to  any  system  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or  to  any 
other  council  or  committee  as  a means  of  control  of  professors  of  scientific  education, 
Jukes  2331-2334.  x t , . . 4, 

Objection  to  a large  private  society  like  the  Dublin  Society  being  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  national  museums  and  of  national  industrial  education,  Sullivan  33°3" 
0006- — Opinion  that  the  society  should  be  deprived  of  their  educational  functions  and 
Umited  to  exhibitional  functions,  ib.  33*5,  33*6— Inexpediency  m any  case  o Govern- 
ment control  and  Slate  support  being  exercised  and  administered  through  a fluctuating 
body  like  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  ib.  35^9-357 1 • 

Disapproval  of  an  extended  system  of  lectures  being  under  a fluctuaUng  body  like 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  or  its  council,  Morgan  3730-3736-  3743"3746-  3763*  3/73- 
Character  of  the  collection  of  the  Dublin  Society  adverted  to  with  reference  tt . the 
expediency  of  a transfer  of  the  economic  collections  to  a national  museum,  Wright  3830 

0808 Strong  objection  to  a public  museum  being  under  a private  body,  ib.  3837 

Witness  would  not  entrust  the  Dublin  Society  with  any  educational  fane  tons  whatsoever, . 

3854,  3866 Doubt  whether  the  Dublin  Society  rs  really  a popular  or  unpopular 

body,  3912-3918.  , 

Witness  fully  admits  the  eminent  character  of  the  individuals  on  the  council  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  testifies  to  the  great  utility  of  the  society,  but 
comdders  that  any  voluntary  association  is  not  a desirable  body  for  the  carrymgout  of  an 
extended  educational  system,  Graves  5153  et  seq ■ 5214-5221. 


10.  Evidence  to  a Contrary  Purport : 

Contemplated  formation  of  a special  and  permanent  committee  for  the  superintendence 
of  the  lectures  if  the  society  were  entrusted  with  extended  educations!  Junctions,  Zfoyi 

°‘l6a  1172-1177 Dissent  from  the  view  that  the  popular  constitution  of  the  Dublin 

Society  renders  it  less  effective  in  its  scientihc  instruction,  rS.  1176-1178  Advantage^ 

0.69.  3 K 3 
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10.  Evidence  to  u Contrary  Purport — continued. 

of  the  museum  or  collections  of  the  Dublin  Society  in  carrying  out  extended  educational 
functions,  Lloyd  1192-1195. 

Recommendation  that  if  the  educational  arrangements  were  all  under  the  Dublin 
Society  they  should  be  subject  to  a small  and  permanent  committee,  as  suggested  by 

Dr.  Lloyd,  Sidney  1771.  1782-1784 Belief  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  Royal  Dublin 

Society  for  carrying  out  the  educational  functions  of  both  institutions  ; system  of  appoint- 
ment of  professors  at  Cambridge  adverted  to  hereon,  ib.  17S3-1790. 

Opinion  as  to  the  entire  fitness  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  carry  out  an  extended 
system  of  scientific  education,  if  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  were  amalgamated  with 
the  society,  Lord  Talbot  de  Mai  abide  2408-2413.  2417.  2442-2448. 

Restoration  of  certain  educational  functions  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  if  the  report 

of  the  Commission  of  1862  were  carried  out,  Donnelly  5545,  5546 Conclusion  as  to 

the  fitness  of  the  society,  its  council  being  re-constituted,  to  undertake  the  functions 
proposed  to  be  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  ib.  5549.  5553. 

11.  Suggestions  as  to  the  proper  Functions  of  the  Society : 

Approval  of  the  society  exercising  functions  similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  trustees 

of  the  British  Museum,  Sir  R.  Kane  1376 The  society  should  in  fact  be  restricted 

to  exhibitional  functions,  ib.  1417.  1426.  1428.  1489 The  functions  of  the  Dublin 

Society  should  comprise  agriculture,  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  generally, 
Jukes  201 1-2013. 

Professorships  of  agricultural  chemistry,  of  botany,  and  of  geology,  should  in  any 
case  be  maintained  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide 
2442. 

Direct  influence  of  the  Dublin  Society  upon  education  if  it  confined  itself  to  exhibi- 
tional functions  and  scientific  meetings,  Sullivan  3404,  3405 Much  too  large  scope 

embraced  by  ihe  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Galloway  3632^-3635 Approval  of  the  exhi- 

bitional and  agricultural  departments  of  the  Dublin  Society  being  liberally  supported , 
whilst  their  educational  functions  should  be  restricted,  Morgan  3743-3750. 

Professors  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  proper  objects  of  the  society,  Andrews 

4163-4165 Functions  irrespective  of  scientific  education,  to  which  the  Dublin  Society 

should  be  restricted,  Graves  5139-5141. 

12.  Relations  between  the  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  : 

Statement-  as  to  the  Dublin  Society  having  previously  to  1862,  looked  upon  the  Irish 

Industrial  Museum  with  jealousy , official  letters  in  1854  adverted  to  hereon , M'Evoy 
366-368.  512,513.  553-562 . 

Harmonious  relations  between  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry;  absence  of  display  of  hostility  by  the  former  to  the  latter,  Steele  2648,  2649. 

2679-2681 Examination  as  to  the  objects  of  a deputation  of  the  society  ^to  the  Board 

of  Trade  in  1854;  the  chief  object  was  to  remonstrate  against  the  proposed  deprivation 
of  their  educational  staff  and  functions,  but  the  society  also  objected  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  ib.  2954-3003. 

Feeling  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  on  ihe  part  of  the  Dublin  Society  towards  the  Indus- 
trial Museum;  way  in  which  this  feeling  has  been  manifested,  Sullivan  3327-3331. 
3345-3349-  3564- 

Co-operation  rather  than  rivalry  between  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  other  scientific 
societies  in  Dublin,  Andrews  4752-4759. 

1 3.  Question  as  to  a diminution  of  Members’  Privileges : 

Anticipated  diminution  in  the  number  of  subscribers  if  the  few  privileges  now  enjoyed 
by  them  were  curtailed  ; such  as  the  privilege  of  borrowing  books  from  the  library, 
Muunsell  238  ; Sidney  1892-1895;  Waller  4448,  4449.  4537-4542. 

Limited  privileges  desirable  in  the  members  of  the  society,  M’Evoy  800 With  re- 

gard to  a restriction  of  members’  privileges  leading  to  a falling  off  in  the  subscriptions, 
witness  considers  that  Government  may  well  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  that  a proper 
expresrion  of  public  opinion  would  lead  to  this  result,  ib.  801-805. 

Question  as  to  the  privileges  which  might  still  be  exercised  by  members  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  'Society,  if  the  museum,  library,  and  botanical  gardens  were  placed  under  one 

establishment  directly  controlled  by  Government,  Wright  4105-41 14 With  regard  to 

the  large  number  of  life  members  who  have  subscribed  their  twenty  guineas  each,  witness 
approves  of  their  privileges  being  almost  entirely  swept  away,  and  has  been  told  by 
several  members  that  they  would  not  object,  ib.  4109-4123. 

14.  Inexpediency  of  any  undue  interference  with  the  Society  ; 

Great  importance  attached  to  the  well  being  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Corrigan 

836.  864- Great  misfortune  if  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  were  interfered  with  in  the 

performance 
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Royal  Dublin  Society— continued. 

14.  Inexpediency  of  any  undue  interference  with  the  Society — continued. 

performance  of  its  proper  functions,  Sir  R.  Kane  1416 Opinion  that  the  society  has 

clone,  and  is  competent  to  continue  to  do,  vast  service  to  the  country,  ib. 

Enumeration  of  several  important  advantages  arising  from  such  functions  as  are  ad- 
ministered by  a society  like  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Steele  3004-3007 Large 

amount  of  efficient  and  unpaid  labour  devoted  to  the  administration  of  the  society,  and 
of  its  collections  and  agricultural  shows,  &c.,  ib. 

Witness  disclaims  any  desire  to  see  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  absorbed  under  the 
system  advocated  by  him,  Sullivan  3564-3567. 

Statement  as  10  witnesses’s  attention  having  first  been  directed  to  scientific  pursuits 

through  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Andrews  4760.  4761 Material  advancement  of 

scientific  education  in  Ireland  by  means  of  the  Dublin  Society ; increased  advantage  if  its 
funds  were  increased,  ib.  4767-4769.  4831,  4832 Necessity  of  the  society  now  opera- 
ting scientifically  rather  than  popularly,  ib.  4829-4834 Several  institutions  altogether 

independent  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Graves  5103.  5228-5241. 

15.  Suggestion  by  the  Commissioners  of  1862  as  to  the  Society  distributing  the 

grants  to  other  Institutions  in  Dublin : Objections  thereto : 

Arrangements  and  conditions  under  which  it  was  suggested  that  the  funds  for  other 
institutions  in  Dublin  should  be  paid  through  the  medium  of  the  Dublin  Society;  ob- 
jections thereto  by  the  socieiies,  Maunsell  41,  42 Disapproval  by  the  Royal  Dublin 

Society,  as  well  as  by  the  other  societies  concerned,  of  the  proposition  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  1862  in  regard  to  the  Dublin  Society  exercising  any  supervision  over  the  allocation 
of  the  grams  by  the  several  societies,  Lloyd  1171.  1179-1182. 

Decided  objection  to  certain  passages  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862  on 
the  subject  of  a control  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  over  other  institutions,  Graves  5099- 
5102.  5222-5226. 

16.  Recommended  clear  distinction  between  the  functions  of  the  Society  and  of  the 

Museum  of  Irish  Industry  if  not  amalgamated : 

Recommendation  that  if  it  be  determined  still  to  maintain  both  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  the  functions  of  each  institution  should  be 
rendered  entirely  distinct,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  clashing;  suggestions  for 
carrying  out  this  distinction,  L:oyd  1283,  1284 Proposition  on  the  score  of  the  dis- 

tinction to  be  observed,  and  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  each  institution,  Sir  R.  Kane 
1370,  1371. 1418,  1419.  1426-1432  ; Jukes  2009-2015. 

17.  Financial  wants  of  the  Society:  Estimates  on  the  subject: 

Items  comprising  a total  of  9,500/.  which  the  Treasury  Commissioners  of  1862  recom- 
mended should,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  granted  to  the  society,  Maunsell 94- 

113 Circumstance  of  there  being  but  two  professorships  attached  to  the  society,  with 

salaries  redifeed  to  150Z.  a-year;  want  of  means  for  increasing  the  salaries,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1836,  Lloyd  1142-1145 Necessity  of 

increased  aid  from  Government  in  order  to  render  efficient  the  educational  operations  of 
the  society,  ib.  1163-1169. 

Complete  state  of  the  building  of  the  society,  whilst  there  is  a most  urgent  want  of 

fittings  and  furniture,  Steele  2694-2705 Application  made  to  the  Treasury  for  the 

sum  of  4,500/.  to  complete  the  furnishing  and  fitting  of  the  society’s  rooms,  ib.  2717 

Recent  preparation  by  the  council  of  the  society  of  estimates  of  the  sums  required  to 
complete  the  several  depaitments,  and  of  the  further  annual  sums  required  to  maintain 

them  efficiently;  particulars  hereon,  ib.  2780-2790 Items  comprising  a total  of 

16,605/.  estimated  for  completing  the  several  departments,  ib.  2781 Items  estimated 

on  the  score  of  an  enlarged  and  efficient  staff,  &c. ; estimated  increase  of  from  5,650/.  to 
9,204/.,  ib.  2782-2784. 

Necessity  of  the  increased  grants  estimated  by  the  council  of  the  Society  in  order  to 
carry  out  efficiently  the  operation  of  the  several  departments,  Andrews,  4716-4718. 

Witness  made  careful  inquiry  iuto  the  estimate  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  as  to  the 
wants  of  the  Society,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  estimate  was  a very  fair  one, 
Donnelly  5507-551 2. 

Estimate  of  the  suras  that  are  necessary  to  complete  the  different  departments  of  the 

Royal  Dublin  Society  ; total  of  36,560/.  10  s.,  App.  330 -Estimate  of  the  sums  that 

will  be  required  to  "defray  the  expenses  of  the  Society  for  one  year,  when  the  several 
departments  of  the  Society  shall  have  been  completed;  total  of  9,304/.  15s.  annually, 
the  present  scale  or  amount  being  5,650  /.,  ib.  330,  331. 

18.  Claims  of  the  Society  to  increased  Aid  from  the  State : 

Evidence  relative  to  the  large  amount  of  private  subscriptions  in  proportion  to  the 
public  grants ; argument  as  to  the  claim  of  the  Society  on  this  score  to  increased  aid  from 

0.69.  3 k 4 Parliament, 
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Royal  Dublin  Society— continued. 

18.  Claims  of  the  Society  to  increased  Aid  from  the  Slate — continued. 

Parliament,  Maunsell  20-24.  118-136 Complaint  that,  the  council  of  the  Society 

having  been  revised,  and  other  recommendations  of  the  Treasury  assented  to,  the  grant 
of  9 500 /.should  have  been  withheld  and  the  proceedings  stayed,  ib.  42-50- — Small 
private  subscriptions  of  various  other  institutions  in  comparison  with  the  public  grants, 

^Recommendation  by  the  Select  Committee  of  1836  that  Parliament  should  extend  an 
increasing  liberality  to  the  Society:  on  the  contrary,  the  means  of  the  Society  have  been 

greatly  restricted  whilst  its  wants  have  been  immensely  increased,  Maunsell  1 39-145- 

Readiness  of  the  Society  to  recognise  public  control  in  every  department  if  it  received 
adequate  aid  from  Parliament,  ib.  146-148- Necessity  of  supplementing  the  Parlia- 

mentary grant  by  the  private  subscriptions  in  order  to  meet  the  expense  in  the  several 
departments,  ib.  160-164 Grievance  involved  in  the  limited  aid  received  from  Parlia- 

ment as  compared  to  the  liberal  aid  to  kindred  institutions,  ib.  258-262. 

Effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  grant  to  the  Society  in  causing  the  inefficiency  of  the 
several  departments,  M‘Evoi/6 61,662 — -Readiness  of  the  Society  to  admit  full  Govern- 
ment control  over  the  allocation  of  an  increased  grant,  Lloyd  1166,  1167 Claim  of 

the  Society  to  a more  liberal  support  from  Parliament ; reference  hereon  to  the  liberal 
grants  to  similar  institutions  in  England,  Sir  R.  Kane  1417.  1426. 

19.  Actual  Receipts  from  Parliamentary  Grants,  Members’  Subscriptions,  4'c.,  at 

different  Periods : 

Amount  of  grants  received  by  the  Society  in  different  years  previously  to  the  Union, 

Maunsell  6.  7.  14 Grant  of  10,000/.  Irish  received  by  the  Society  in  each  of  the 

first  twenty  years  after  the  Union,  ib.  15 From  1819  to  1830  the  grant  averaged 

7,000/.  a year,  ib.  16 Since  1853  the  grant  has  been  fixed  at  5,500/.,  ib.  17- 19- 

Much  larger  proportion  now  borne  by  the  private  subscriptions  to  the  public  grant  than 

during  the  period  from  1800  to  1830,  'Maunsell  20-24 The  grant  to  the  Society  is  in 

fact  only  5,500/.  a year,  ib.  116.  120-122 Amounts  received  by  the  Society  from 

agricultural  or  cattle  shows  and  from  miscellaneous  sources  generally,  ib.  126.  133,  134. 

Large  sum  represented  by  the  payments  of  the  life  members  of  the  Society,  these  con- 
stituting more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  of  members,  Steele  3017-3022. 

Memorandum  as  to  members’  subscriptions  in  each  of  the  years  1843-64,  App.  327 
Summary  of  the  Society’s  funds,  exclusive  of  ParliameKtary  grants,  ib. 

Income  of  the  Society  for  nine  years  ending  31  March  1864,  exclusive  of  the  annual 
Parliamentary  grant  for  general  purposes,  and  occasional  votes  for  buildings  and  repairs ; 
average  of  4,459/-  12s.  6 d.  per  year,’ App.  328. 

Statement  of  the  sums  raised  by  local  and  private  subscriptions,  and  applied  by  the 
Society  to  the  buildings  and  works  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Library,  the 
Agricultural  flail ; and  what,  if  any,  specific  funds  have  been  vote’d  by  Parliament, 
App.  341.  * 

Return  of  the  annual  sums  received  for  members’  subscriptions  and  miscellaneous 
sources  of  the  Society,  from  1 January  1800  to  31  March  1864,  inclusive,  App.  342. 

20.  Expenditure  undo'  various  Heads: 

Particulars  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  5,500/.  a year  granted  by  Parliament, 

Maunsell  149-153 With  regard  to  certain  items  for  repairs  in  the  estimate  for 

1864-65,  this  matter  rests  with  the  Board  of  Works,  but  has  no  reference  to  any  of  the 
additional  buildings  referred  to  by  witness,  ib.  291,  292. 

Statement  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ended  31  March  1864, 
arranged  under  different  heads,  App.  329. 

Annual  average  expenditure  of  the  Society  for  nine  years,  from  1 April  1856  to  31  March 
1864,  both  inclusive,  App.  339. 

Statement  showing  the  allocation  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Society  in  the  year  ended  31  March  1864;  the  actual  expenditure  under 
the  same  heads,  thus  exhibiting  how  far  the  grants  have  been  supplemented  from  the 
members’  subscriptions  and  miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  same  period,  App.  340. 

21.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  Allocation  of  the  Grant : 

Expediency  of  the  Government  grant  to  the  Society  being  allocated  exclusively  to  the 
library,  museum,  and  gardens,  and  of  these  being  placed  directly  under  Government, 

Wright  4139-4149 Opinion  that  the  public  funds  should  be  confined  to  the  scientific 

and  more  public  objects,  and  that  the  subscriptions  should  be  appropriated  rather  to  the 
agricultural  shows,  &c.,  Andrews  4719-4721. 

22.  Number  of  Visitors  to  the  Several  Departments  of  the  Society : 

Statement  of  the  numbers  visiting  the  departments  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  each 
of  the  years  1854-63 ; total  of  1,326,286  visitors  in  the  whole  period,  App,  330. 

23.  Plan 
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IIoyal  Dublin  Society — continued. 

23.  Plan  of  the  Society’s  Premises ; 

Ground  plan  of  the  Society’s  premises,  showing  the  arrangements  of  the  several  depart- 
ments, App.  332. 

24.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee ; Suggested  transfer  of 
Educational  Functions  from  the  Society,  increased  Aid  being  recommended  in 
respect  of  several  of  the  Departments : 

Summary  by  the  committee  of  the  earlier  history  and  origin  of  the  Royal  Dublin 

Society,  and  of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  Rep.  iii,  iv Explanatory  statement  by  the 

committee  relative  10  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  and  the  functions  of  the  council  and 
committees,  ib.  v,  vi. 

Proof  that  the  Government  intended  in  1854  to  sever,  as  occasion  offered,  all  connec- 
tion between  the  educational  staff  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ; Minute  of  1 ith  April 

1854  adverted  to  hereon,  Rep.  xiv,  xv Protest  by  the  Society,  in  April  1854,  against 

being  deprived  of  its  educational  functions,  and  against  the  existence  of  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry,  ib.  xv. 

Resolutions  adverse  to  the  technical  and  scientific  instruction,  given  at  the  expense  of 
the  Slate,  being  entrusted  to  the  management  of  a body  of  piivate  gentlemen,  Rep.  xxii 

Resolution  that  the  Society  should  be  relieved  of  those  educational  functions,  for  the 

management  of  which  it  is  not  specially  adapted,  ib. 

Considerations  as  to  the  expediency  of  increased  aid  in  connection  with  several  of  the 
departments  of  the  Society ; certain  conditions  proposed  in  such  case,  Rep.  xxii.  xxviii- 

xxxii Expediency  of  an  amendment  in  the  constitution  of  the  council,  as  agreed  to  be 

effected  by  the  Society,  ib.  xxii.  xxix Objection  to  the  proposition  in  regard  to  the 

grants  to  other  institutions  being  paid  through  the  Dublin  Society,  ib.  xxiv. 

Arguments  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  Society  should  not  be  entrusted  with 
educational  functions,  Rep.  xxvii,  xxviii. 

See  also  Adder  ley.  Right  Hon.  Air.  Agricultural  Department.  Amalgamation. 
Botanical  Gardens.  Carlisle.  Earl  of.  Cattle  Shows.  Certificates  of  Merit. 
Commission  of  1S62.  Donations  to  Museums.  Dowling,  Mr.  Evening  Scien- 
tific Meetings.  Exchange  of  Specimens.  Fossils.  Geological  Survey  and 
Collections,  5, 6.  Huughton,  Professor.  Lectures.  Leinster  Lawn.  Library 
{Royal  Dublin  Society).  Manufactures,  Exhibitions  of.  Middle  Classes. 
Mineralogy.  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Ireland.  Parliamentary  Grants.  Provincial  Lectures. 
Public  Schools  Commission.  Royal  Zoological  Society.  School  of  Art  {Dublin). 
Science  and  Art  Department.  Scouler,  Dr.  Shelbournc  Yard.  Taylor  Fund. 
Veterinary  Department.  Zoological  Department. 

Royal  Institution  {Albemarle-street).  Eminent  professors  who  lecture  for  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution in  Albemarle-street,  and  value  of  the  lectures,  Donelly  5554“5557- 


Royal  Irish  Academy: 

1.  Date  of  Incorporation  of  the  Academy. 

2.  Constitution  of  the  Society  and  of  its  Governing  Bodies. 

3.  Relations  between  the  Departments  of  Science  and  Antiquities  ; their 

respective  Shares  of  the  Grunt. 

4.  Valuable  Operation  of  the  Institution;  interesting  and  valuable  Worhs  in 

the  Library  and  Museum. 

5.  Management  of  the  Library. 

6.  Catalogue. 

7.  Building  Accommodation. 

8.  Particulars  of  Receipt  and  Expenditure. 

9.  Treasure  Trove  Grant.  , , 

10.  Representations  as  to  the  Wants  of  the  Academy,  and  the  expediency  of 
increased  A id  from  Government. 

11.  Objections  to  Report  of  Commission  of  1862. 

12.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee. 


1.  Date  of  Incorporation  of  the  Academy  : 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1786,  Graves  4846. 

2.  Constitution  of  the  Society  and  of  its  Governing  Bodies: 

Details  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  of  its  council  and  com- 
mittees, Graves  4852-4870 There  are  at  present  355  members ; terms  and  system  of 

admission,  ib.  4854-4859 -Practice  in  regard  to  the  election  of  the  council  and  of  the 

President,  ib.  4852.  4868-4870 The  council  comprises  twenty-one  members  divided 

into  three  committees,  ib.  4852 The  decisions  of  the  council  are  not  final,  ib.  4853, 
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Royal  Irish  Academy—  continued. 

2.  Constitution  of  the  Society  and  of  its  Governing  Bodies— continued. 

4g54 There  is  no  sectarian  or  political  influence  exercised  in  regard  to  the  admission 

of  persons  into  the  Society,  Graves  4860-4865. 

3.  Relations  between  the  Departments  of  Science  and  Antiquities  : their  respective 

Shares  of  the  Grant : 

The  functions  of  the  Society  are  now  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  science  and  anti- 
quities, Graves  4848,  4849— — Examination  upon  the  question  of  antagonism  in  the 
Academy  between  the  departments  of  science  and  antiquity;  absence  of  any  injurious 

results  in  this  respect,  ib.  49x9-4923 Disapproval  of  the  Government  grant  being 

divided,  and  allocated  in  certain  sums  to  science  and  antiquities;  present  practice  in 
allocating  the  grants,  ib.  4921-4926. 

Witness  considers  that  there  should  be  separate  evenings  for  special  papers  on  particular 

subjects  discussed  at  the  Academy  meetings.  Sir  W.  R.  Wilclc  5296-5298 Suggests 

that  a certain  amount  of  the  grant  be  specially  allocated  to  the  Antiquarian  Department, 

ib.  5 299 This  department  hardly  gets  its  fair  share  of  the  present  grant,  ib.  5299. 

53°5- ” 

Witness  considers  that  no  disastrous  results  arise  from  any  antagonism  between  the 

Science  and  Antiquities  departments  of  the  Academy,  Jellett  5411,  5412 He  objects 

tfl  any  special  division  or  allocation  of  the  Government  grant  between  the  two  depart- 
ments, ib.  5413,  5414 Disapproval  also  of  separate  evenings  being  devoted  to  papers 

on  scientific  and  antiquarian  subjects  respectively,  ib.  5415,  54 1 6-  5447-545<> IQ 

many  instances  the  connection  between  the  two  departments  is  a mutual  assistance  to 
each  other,  ib.  5417-54*9* 

Very  limited  assistance- which  the  Academy  is  enabled  to  give  to  science  on  account  of 

the  paucity  1 f their  funds,  Jellett  5420 Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Antiquities 

Department  of  the  Academy  is  not  unfairly  stinted  in  its  portion  of  the  grant,  ib.  5488- 
5495* 

4.  Valuable  Operation  of  the  Institution ; interesting  unci  valuable  Works  in  the 

Library  and  Museum : 

Very  valuable  character  of  the  scientific  publication  or  “Transactions”  of  the  society, 

GYflvea  4847 Peculiarly  fine  collection  .of  Celtic  antiquities  and  ornaments  in  the 

museum  of  the  Academy,  Graves  4932,  4933.  4942-4945 ; Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  5325,  5326 

Instances  of  valuable  donations  to  the  museum,  Graves  4946 Extent  to  which 

the  Socieiy  exeicises  interference,  or  makes  representation,  on  the  subject  of  the  preser- 
vation of  rains,  crosses,  See.  ib.  4947-4950. 

Exceedingly  important  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  ; 
mention  of  several  of  these  as  being  of  great  value  and  antiquity,  Graves  5969.  50 1 1- 

g022 Two-fold  class  of  works  in  which  the  library ^of  the  Academy  is  most  complete, 

and  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  have  a specialty,  ib.  5007,  5008 System  in 

regard  to  the  publication  cf  the  transactions  and  proceedings  of  the  society;  very  inn 
portant  papers  contained  in  the  Transactions,  ib.  5043-5047. 

Fiequent  additions  to  the  museum  from  purchases,  donations,  and  loans ; mention  of 

several  ancient  and  interesting  objects  in  the  museum,  Sir  W.  Ii.  Wilde  53X5_53x8 

Collection  of  casts  in  the  museum,  ib.  5321 The  museum  now  contains  about  9,500 

specimens,  ib.  5326 Facility  given  to  persons  wishing  to  make  copies  of  models  of 

antiquities  in  the  museum, 'ii.  5383-5385. 

5.  Management  of  the  Library : 

Facility  of  access  to  the  library,  Graves  5009 Restriction  exercised  in  regard  to  the 

inspection  of  the  manuscripts  by  persons  admitted  to  the  library,  ib.  5010 — —Conditions 
upon  which  books  are  lent  out  from  the  library ; the  advantages  of  this  practice  to 
students  and  others  more  than  compensated  for  any  inconvenience  caused,  ib.  5023-5042. 

6.  Catalogue: 

Considerable  expense  incurred  in  respect  of  the  catalogue ; expediency  of  increased 

aid  from  Government  on  this  score,  Graves  4900-4912 Particulars  relative  to  the 

catalogue,  and  its  expense  to  the  Academy ; want  of  funds  for  a complete  catalogue  of 

all  the  articles  in  the  museum,  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde , 5327-5338 Part  taken,  by  witness 

in  the  preparation  of  the  catalogue ; cost  incurred  by  him  in  the  matter,  whilst  he  gave 
his  services  gratuitously,  ib.  5330,  5331. 

7.  Building  Accommodation: 

Very  convenient  atecomroodalicn  in  the  Academy  buildings,  which  are  provided  and 
kept  in  repair  by  Government,  Graves  4850,  4851.  4871- — Respects  in  which  move 

space  is  required  for  the  collections  of  the  Academy,  ib.  4952-4960 Additional  space 

required 
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Royal  Irish  Academy—  continued. 

7.  Building  Accommodation — continued. 

required  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  larger  articles,  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  5319,  5320 

Convenient  room  available  for  the  display  of  vvprks  of  art,  if  it  were  properly  arranged,  ib-. 

5322-5324-  V V 

8.  Particulars  of  Receipt  and  Expenditure: 

Particulars  of  the  income  of  the  society  from  Government  and  from  various  private 

sources  respectively ; also  of  tile  expenditure  under  several  heads,  Graves  4871-4918 

Nature  of  the  control  in  regard  to  the  accounts  and  expenditure  of  the  Society ; com- 
plaint on  this  score  adverted  to,  ib.  5057-5064. 

Explanation  of  the  summary  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  accounts  for  the  eleven 
years  ending  31st  March  1864,  App.  382-385. 

Statement  of  the  income  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  from  1st  April  1853 to  31st  March 

1 863,  compiled  from  the  accounts  supplied  to  the  Audit  Office,  App.  386,  387 Details 

of  expenditure  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  from  1st  April  1853  to  31st  March  1863, 
compiled  from  the  accounts  supplied  to  the  Audit  Office,  ib. 

9.  Treasure  Trove  Grant: 

Beneficial  effect  of  the  new  regulations  in  regard  to  treasure  trove ; valuable  additions 

to  the  museum  thereby,  Graves  4935-4941 Benefit  to  the  Academyfrom  the  ireasure 

trove  grant ; interesting  objects  to  which  it  may  be  appropriated.  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  5306- 
5314- 


10.  Representation  as  to  the  Wants  of  the  Academy,  and  the  expediency  of  increased 
Aid  from  Government : 

Expediency  of  the  printing  and  preservation  of  some  of  the  old  manuscripts  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  Trinity  College ; want  of  funds  for  this  purpose, 

Lloyd  1203-1214 Scauty  means  of  the  Society  for  the  purchase  of  antiquities,  Graves 

4891-4896 Aid  received  from  Government  towards  the  purchase  of  collections ; ex- 
pediency of  increased  assistance,  ib.  4927-4925 Frequent  necessity  of  private  sub- 

scriptions by  the  Society  for  the  purchase  of  collections  of  antiquities;  effect  thereof  in 

deterring  persons  from  joining  the  Society,  ib.  4927-4930 Limited  amount  available 

out  of  the  giant  for  antiquarian  purposes  further  adverted  to,  ib.  4961-4968. 

Evidence  as  to  the  great  importance  of  a topographical  publication  from  the  manu- 
scripts and  memoranda  in  the  library  as  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  publica- 
tion, and  the  expediency  of  Government  aid  in  the  matter.  Graves  4970-5002 Great 

want  of  an  increased  staff  in  the  library,  ib.  5009,  5010 Great  need  also  of  an  in- 
creased staff  in  the  museum,  ib.  5010 Reference  to  representatives  by  the  several 

committees  of  the  Academy,  as  .showing  the  wants  of  each  department  in  regard  to  in- 
creased aid  from  Government,  ib.  5048r5049 Effect  of  the  want  of  funds  for  printing 

in  preventing  valuable  papers  by  members  being  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society ; 
injury  to  the  Society  thereby,  ib.  5049-5056. 

An  increased  grant  of  200 1.  a year,  as  applied  for  with  reference  to  the  Irish  manu- 
scripts, would  bl altogether  insufficient  to  place  the  Society  generally  in  good  working- 

order,  Graves  5065,  5066.  5244-5247 Importance  of  copies  of  the  manuscripts  being- 

made  by  the  process  of  photo-zincography;  expediency  of  Government  aid  in  this  re- 
spect, ib.  5080-5086 Want  of  additional  staff  in  the  museum  of  the  Academy  fur- 
ther adverted  to,  ib.  5248-5254 Opinion  as  to  the  collections  in  charge  of  the 

Academy  being  national  property ; propriety  of  their  being  so  considered  in  consequence 
of  the  Government  grants,  ib,  6255-5259. 

The  operations  of  the  department  are  greatly  crippled  through  want  of  funds,  the  aid 
now  received  from  Government  being  extremely  small,  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  5300-5306 

Representation  on  the  part  of  the  Antiquities  Department,  as  to  the  several  additions 

required  in  order  to  render  the  department  efficient,  ib.  5339 Opinion  that  an  addition 

of  1,000 1.  a year  to  the  present  grant  is  required  to  place  the  several  branches  of  the 

Academy  in  an  efficient  state,  'ib.  5345 Want  of  provision  for  taking  photographs 

of  antiquities  in  the  Academy ; step  taken  in  this  direction  some  years  ago,  ib.  5369- 

537 

Preservation  of  many  ruins,  See.,  and  acquisition  of  numerous  antiquities  if  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  were  entrusted  with  additional  resources  from  the  State,  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde 

5391_54°8 Liberal  expenditure  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  ruins  and  monuments 

in  England  and  Scotland,  as  compared  with  Ireland,  ib.  5400-5404. 

Willingness  of  the  Academy,  if  entrusted  with  funds,  to  take  proper  measures  relative  to 
the  preservation  of  old  buildings  and  monuments,  Jellett  545t~5453  - — Want  of  m 
creased  funds  with  a view  to  the  illustration  of  papers  in  the  national  sciences,  and  the- 
assistance  of  individuals  engaged  in  scientific  researches,  ib.  5454 -5457- 

o.ffg.  3 L 2 
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Royal  Irish  Academy— continued. 

11.  Objections  to  Report  of  Commission  of  1862  : 

Objection  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862, 
Lloyd  1179-1182. 

Prompt  action  taken  by  witness  as  president  of  the  academy,  and  by  the  academy 
generally  in  opposition  to  the  recommendations  by  the  Commissioners  of  1862,  that  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  should  exercise  a certain  supervision  over  the  other  scientific 

institutions  in  Dublin,  Graves  5099-5102 Non-recognition  of  any  precedence  in  the 

Dublin  Society  on  the  score  of  intellectual  rank  as  compared  with  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  ib.  5104-5105 Circumstance  of  the  members  of  the  Dublin  Society  dis- 

claiming any  desire  to  interfere  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  ib.  5227. 


12.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  ; 

Origin  and  constitution  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  adverted  to  by  the  Committee, 
Rep.  xviii.  xix. Sources  and  amount  of  income  of  the  society,  and  items  of  expendi- 
ture in  the  several  departments,  ib.  xix. The  narrowness  of  the  income  of  the  society 

is  felt  in  every  department,  ib.  xix.  xx. 

Differences  between  the  science  and  antiquities  department  adverted  to;  objection 

hereon  to  a division  of  the  available  balance  between  the  two  departments.  Rep.  xx 

Very  valuable  and  ancient  works  in  the  library;  expediency  of  the  academy  being 

assisted  to  reproduce' them  by  means  of  photo-zincography,  ib. Importance  attached 

by  the  Committee  to  a complete  publication  from  the  selections  made  from  the  collections 

of  the  Ordnance  survey,  ib.  xx,  xxi Admirable  character  of  the  catalogue  adverted  to; 

it  being,  however,  at  a standstill  for  want  of  funds,  ib.  xxi. 

Summary  of  the  requirements  of'  the  different  departments,  representing  a total  of 

1 000 l,  Rep.  xxii The  Society  has  the  strongest  claim  to  the  liberality  of  Parliament, 

ib,  xxi'v — -Reference  to  the  exceedingly  valuable  character  of  the  museum  and  library 
of  the  Society,  ib. 

See  also  Commission  of  1862.  Cunningham  Bequest.  Tidal  Observations. 


Royal  Zoological  Society  : 

1.  As  to  the  Payment  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  through  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 

•2.  Privileges  of  Members  of  the  Dublin  Society  ; disapproval  thereof. 

8.  Objections  to  any  Control  by  the  Dublin  Society  over  the  Zoological  Society. 

4.  Question  of  the  Erection  of  a Feme  ; expediency  of  Aid  from  Government. 

5.  Particulars  as  to  the  Origin,  Constitution,  and  Operation  of  the  Society. 

1.  As  to  the  Payment  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  through  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  : 
With  regard  to  the  vote  of  500  l.  for  the  Zoological  Society,  the  Dublin  Society  would 
have  no  objection  to  this  being  excluded  from  the  vote  or  estimate  of  6,000  l.,  Maunsell 
116,  117. 

Non-objection  to  the  vote  foi  the  Zoological  Society  being  paid  through  the  medium 
of  the  Dublin  Society,  Corrigan  827. 


2.  Privileges  of  Members  of  the  Dublin  Society ; disapproval  thereof : 

Explanation  as  to  the  privileges  of  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  with  reference 
to  becoming  members  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Corrigan  300-302,  312-315,337-342. 
364-356-  360. 

Witness  further  explains  the  relations  existing  between  the  Zoological  Socieiy  and 
the  Dublin  Society,  with  reference  to  the  privileges  possessed  by  members  of  the  latter 
society,  Corrigan  337“342-  354-356-  359- 

Exception  taken  to  the  privilege  of  members  of  ibe  Royal  Dublin  Socieiy  as  agents  for 
the  payment  of  the  grant  to  the  Zoological  Society,  Rep.  xviii. 


3.  Objections  to  any  Control  by  the  Dublin  Society  over  the  Zoological  Society : 
Evidence  opposed  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  of  1862  in  regard  to 
the  Zoological  Society  being  affiliated  to  the  Dublin  Society,  or  being  subject  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  latter  body  as  to  its  management,  Corrigan  808-826 — — Illustration 
of  the  inexpediency  of  the  Zoological  Society  being  subject  10  any  control  on  the  part  of 

the  Dublin  Society,  ib.  809- Statement  as  to  the  Dublin  Society  not  being  desirous  to 

interfere  in  any  way  with  the  Zoological  Society,  £4.810,811-817 Objection  to  its 

being  devolved  upon  any  society  to  make  representations  as  to  the  management  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  ib.  814 — ^-Distinct  functions  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Dublin  as 
compared  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,. A ndrews  4747-4751. 

Resolutions  of  the  Society  with  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Treasury  Commission  of 
1862;  exceptions  taken  to  sundry  recommendations  in  this  report,  App.  380,  3®1- 

4.  Question 
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Royal  Zoological  Society— continued. 

4.  Question  of  the  Erection  of  a Fence;  expediency  of  Aid  from  Government: 

Statement  on  the  subject  of  the  fencing  of  some  ground  recently  conceded  to  the  society 

by  the  Treasury ; reasons  for  concluding  that  the  Treasury  should  contribute  towards  the 

erection  of  the  fence,  Corrigan  316-334.  357,  358 Injurious  effect  of  the  unprotected 

or  unfenced  state  of  the  gardens,  ib.  317.  332.  347-353 Amount  raised  towards  the 

expense  of  the  fence,  ib.  317,  318 An  invisible  wire  fence  would  answer  every  purpose, 

ib.  326-3-29.  357,  358. 

Paper  on  the  subject  of  the  fence  required  by  the  Royal  Zoological  Society,  and  setting 
forth  the  advantages  thereof,  and  the  want  of  funds  for  its  erection,  App.  379. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  assistance  be  granted  towards  the  completion 
of  the  fence  and  other  necessary  works.  Rep.  xviii.  xxiv. 

5.  Particulars  as  to  the  Origin,  Constitution,  and  Operation  of  the  Society  : 

The  Royal  Zoological  Society  of  Ireland  was  established  in  1831  or  1832,  Corrigan  294, 
295 — — Number  of  members  composing  the  society,  and  arrangement  for  its  management 

by  means  of  a council,  See.,  ib.  296-300.  335-33$ Terms  of  admission  to  the  gardens, 

“ ib.  303 Receipts  of  the  society  from  admissions  and  subscriptions,  there  being  also  a 

Government  grant  of  500  l. ; improbability  of  any  increase  from  admissions,  ib.  304-308 

Grounds  upon  which  application  was  made  for  the  Government  grant,  ib.  309- 

311 Some  money  is  obtained  by  the  society  from  the  sale  of  animals,  ib.  343 

Every  facility  is  given  to  artists  to  study  or  draw  in  the  gardens,  ib.  344-346. 

Satisfactory  result  of  the  opening  of  the  gardens  on  Suuday  some  twenty  years  ago, 
though  strongly  opposed  at  the  time,  Corrigan  809. 

Summary  by  the  Committee  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  society,  the  system 
of  admission  to  the  gardens,  &c  , Rep.  xvii,  xviii. 


School  of  Art  (Dublin).  Information  relative  to  tile  constitution  and  operation  of  the 
Dublin  School  of  Art,  and  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  con- 
nection therewith,  Manmell  70-75 Statement  as  to  the  arrangements  in  regard  to 

instruction  in  the  art  schools,  ib.  197-199- 

Sundry  details  relative  to  the  School  of  Art  in  Dublin,  as  managed  by  a committee  ol 
the  Royal  Dublin  Socieiy,  under  tbe  Science  and  Art  Department ; papers  handed  in 

containing  further  particulars,  Steele  0870-2908 Direct  and  indirect  aid  given  to  the 

school  by  the  society  in  money  and  111  prices  0877-2879.  2890-2895—  Exceedingly 
efficient  state  of  the  schools  and  great  proficiency  of  the  students,  1 4.  2880-2889.  290b- 

"9Svstem  of  management  of  the  Art  School  in  the  periods  previously  to  1848  and  1854 
and'  since  the  latter  year,  when  it  came  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  Steele 
0896-2904 Proportion  of  artisans  attending  the  school,  1 b.  2905. 

information  in  detail  relative  to  the  School  of  Art,  in  connection  with  the  Department 

of  Science  and  Art  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  App.  333-336 Return  of  attendance 

fees,  &c.,  for  the  Session  commencing  1 October  1863,  ii.  338. 

Government  of  the  School  of  Art  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dablin  Society,  adverted 
to  by  the  Committee ; efficient  state  of  tile  school,  Rep.  ix. 

Science  and  Art  Department.  Grounds  lor  ooncinding  that  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, as  represented  on  .he  Commission  of  1862,  were  previously  committed  to  opposition 

to  the  Irish  Industrial  Museum,  M'JEvoy  370. 3?i-  530-552 Reference  to  the  reports 

of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  in  showing  the  slow  progress  of  ihe  Dublin  Society, 
ib  414  415.686 Centralising  action  of  ihe  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  infer- 

ence .as  to  their  desire  to  see  the  Industrial  Museum  abolishrd,  li.  54S-552. 

Reference  to  the  supervision  exercised  through  an  officer  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment in  reward  10  the  provincial  lectures  and  the  science  schools,  Lloyd  1 149-1 154. 

Disapproval  of  the  general  principle  of  centralising  scientific  education  in  London  ; 
expediency  of  a separate  centre  in  Dublin,  Sir  R.  Xane  l 403—  Belief  as  to  the.wiiling- 
S of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  to  be  nd  of  the  charge  of  superior  scientific 
education,  ib.  i457_i459- 

Dissent  by  witness  from  ihe  opinions  both  of  Mr.  Adderley  and  Mr.  Lowe,  successive 
representatives  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  in  regard  to  a transfer  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  to -tlie  Dublin  Society,  Jukes  2213-2222. 

Circumstance  of  tbe  Science  and  Art  Department  not  having  given  full  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  Dr.  Playfair,  either  as  regards  the  the 

Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  or  an  analagous  museum  in  Scotland,  bulhvan  3460  347- 
Reque^tchanges  of  opiSon  in  the  Department;  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Adderleyjuve, 
.0.69.  3 L 3 ' 
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Science  and  Art  Department — continued. 

however,  opposed  the  extended  system  advocated  by  witness  and  others,  Sullivan  3467. 
3481-3487 Grounds  for  considering  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  in  not,  esta- 

blishing a real  school  of  science  in  Ireland,  committed  a breach  of  faith  with  the  Indus- 
trial Museum,  ib.  3497-3 500- 

Adoption  by  the  department  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adderley,  in  favour  of  an  amalga- 
mation, Donnelly  5670,5671 Necessary  reference  to  the  question  of  funds  by  which 

the  department  are  guided  upon  the  question  of  a central  school  of  industry  in  Ireland, 
ib.  574°-5742- 

See  also  Cole,  Henry,  c.  b.  Science  Schools. 

Science  Schools.  Part  taken  by  the  Committee  of  Lectures  in  the  establishment  of  local 
schools  for  scientific  insiruction;  considerable  difficulty  experienced  on  account  of  the 
conditions  of  the  Science  mid  Art  Department,  as  to  the  teachers  being  paid  by  results, 

Lloyd  1010-1022 Opinion  as  to  the  faulty  principle  upon  which  the  Science  and  Art 

Department  act  in  regard  to  financial  results  from  the  schools,  ib.  1032.  1104, 1 105 

Great  value  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  committee  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Sidney,  in  orga- 
nising and  carrying  out  the  system  of  the  science  schools,  ib.  1048,  1049.  1093-1 103 ■ 

Success  of  the  sellouts  of  science,  save  in  a pecuniary  sense,  ib.  1102-1105. 

Anticipated  continuance  of  the  favourable  operation  of  the  science  and  art  schools, 
although  there  is  a twofold  difficulty  to  be  encountered,  Lloyd  1120-1 134— 'Consider- 
able difficulty  in  regard  to  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers  further  adverted  to ; experi- 
ment being  made  on  this  subject,  ib.  1 121-1 135 -Expediency  of  a fair  trial  being  given 

to  the  science  schools,  ib.  1136,  1137 Supervision  exercised  by  the  committee  of 

lectures  over  the  science  schools,  ib.  1 170. 

Inadequacy  of  the  science  schools  in  Ireland,  as  a means  of  supplying  education  to  the 

artisan  class,  Sir  R.  Kane  1330,  1335 The  science  schools  can  never  be  more  than 

elementary  schools,  and  cannot  be  worked  to  a higher  standard  than  that  represented  by 
the  acquirements  of  the  masters,  il).  1401.  1405,  1406. 

Circumstances  connected  with  the  introduction  of  the  science  schools  into  Ireland ; 
part  taken  in  the  matter  by  witness,  more  especially  in  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing teachers  under  the  system  of  payment  by  results,  Sidney  1729-1736.  1797-1801 

Very  successful  operation  of  the  schools,  ib.  1734.  1761-1764 Slight  and  indirect 

aid  which  c an  now  be  given  to  the  science  schools  by  the  committee  of  lectures,  ib.  1754- 

1757 The  system  of  payment  by  results  will  probably  work  well  in  course  of  time,  ib. 

1756.  1762. 

Regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  instruction 

and  the  examinations  in  the  science  schools,  Sidney  1758-1760 Sole  management  of 

the  schools  by  witness  since  their  establishment,  ib.  1766-1768.  1836-1838 Recent 

inspection  of  the  schools  by  an  inspector  sent  from  London;  approval  thereof,  and 
advantage  also  if  witness  could  visit  the  schools  in  the  country,  ib.  1768-1770.  1839. 

Conclusion  as  to  there  being  little  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  district  science 
schools  in  Ireland,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  Sullivan 
2382.  2385. 

Statement  as  to  the  central  training  school  for  masters  contemplated  in  1854  not  having 
been  found  necessary,  and  as  to  the  science  schools  being  now  carried  out  as  much  as 
possible  upon  the  self-supporting  principle,  Donnelly  5530-5540. 

Memorandum  on  the  promotion  of  science  and  art  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Cole,  dated 
January  1854,  App.  363-365. 

See  also  Teachers. 

Scientific  Education.  See  Education  or  Scientific  Instruction. 

Scott,  Robert  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Since  1st  April  1862  has  acted  for 
Professor  Scouler,  as  lecturer  on  mineralogy  under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  910,  911 

The  duties  of  witness  are  limited  to  twelve  public  lectures  yearly,  with  such  private 

instruction  ns  the  public  may  desire,  and  for  which  fees  are  charged,  912.914 Appro- 

priation of  u portion  of  Dr.  Scouler’s  salary  to  the  remuneration  of  witness  as  his 

substitute,  912,  913 Retirement  of  Dr.  Scouler  in  1854,  from  id  health  ; duties  since 

discharged  by  him  in  Scotland,  913.  922-924 Increasing  number  of  pupils  attending 

the  private  lessons,  although  the  fees  have  been  increased,  91 5-921.  931-933- 

Information  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  professorship  of  mineralogy,  and  the 

several  appointments  to  the  office  down  to  the  present  time,  922 Circumstance  of 

witness’s  lectures  being  extended  to  smelling,  and  the  practical  uses  that  may  be  made 
of  minerals ; there  is  no  school  of  mining  engineering  under  'him,  925-927 Par- 

ticulars in  connection  wilh  the  selection  of  witness  for  his  present  office;  the  emolument 
from  the  society  is  only  50  l.  a year,  928-930. 

Out  of  about  ninety  persons  attending  the  public  lectures,  from  twenty  to  thirty  attend 

the  private  or  special  course,  and  pay  the  fees,  931-933 Statement  relative  to  the 

attendance 
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Scott,  Robert  Henry.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued. 

attendance  at  the  special  course  of  a good  many  students  of  Trinity  College,  the  mineral 
collection  of  the  Dublin  Society  being  much  better  than  that  of  Trinity  College,  933- 

941 Great  want  of  a laboratory  or  of  means  for  a chemical  examination  of  the 

specimens,  942-944 Information  as  to  the  character  of  the  mineral  and  fossil  collec- 

tions of  the  Society  ; very  slight  additions  made  for  many  years  past,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  funds,  945-954. 

Evidence  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  provincial  lectures  established  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society ; their  usefulness  in  eliciting  a desire  for  further  scientific  information^ 

955-971 Statement  relative  to  the  Benin  Library,  and  the  facilities  for  borrowing 

books  from  it,  as  compared  with  the  facilities  for  getting  books  from  the  Library  of  the 

Dublin  Society,  972-988 Advantage  of  ready  facilities  for  obtaining  books  from  the 

Dublin  Library,  977-979. 

Great  want  of  more  cases  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  minerals  in  the  museum  of 

the  society;  difficulty  through  want  of  funds,  990-1003 Conditions  under  which 

exchanges  of  specimens  may  be  effected,  694,  995 Reference  to  a syllabus  of  the 

course  of  lectures  now  being  delivered  by  witness  in  Dublin,  1004. 


Scouler,  Dr.  Appropriation  of  a portion  of  Dr.  Scouler’s  salary  to  the  remuneration  of 
witness  as  his  substitute  in  the  Mineralogical  Department  of  the  Koval  Dublin  Society, 

Scott  912,  913 Retirement  of  Dr.  Scouler  in  1854  from  ill  health;  duties  since 

discharged  by  him  in  Scotland,  ib.  913.  922-924. 

Circumstances  connected  with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Scott  as  locum  teneiis  for  Dr. 
Scouler,  professor  of  mineralogy  to  the  Dublin  Society,  Barker  1216-1219— — Nature  of 
the  objection  made  by  witness  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Scott,  witness  having  been  on 
the  Council  of  the  Society,  ib.  1220-1222. 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Dr.  Scouler  receives  his  full  salary  as 
professor  of  mineralogy,  paying  50  l.  a year  to  his  locum  tenens,  Dr.  Scott,  Steele  2937- 
2952.  3008-3016. 

Illustration  iu  the  case  of  Professor  Scouler,  of  an  injustice  having  been  committed 
by  the  Dublin  Society,  which  probably  would  not  have  occurred  under  individual  control; 
examination  as  to  the  accuracy  of  witness’s  statement  of  this  case,  Wright  3860-3865. 


Statement  explanatory  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  reduction  of  Dr. 
Scouler’s  salary,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Scott  as  his  locum  tenens ; absence  of  hard- 
ship to  Dr.  Scouler  in  the  matter,  Andrews  4656-4678. 

Select  Committee  of  1836.  Information  relative  to  the  important  alterations  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  through  a Parliamentary  Committee  111  1836, 

Maunsell  25-34.  52,53 Suggestion  by  the  Committee  for  a national  institution  in 

Dublin  under  the  Society,  ib.  286.  288. 


Shelltourne  Yard.  Want  by  the  Roval  Dublin  Society  of  aid  from  Government  for  the 
purchase  of  some  premises  called  Shelbourne  Yard,  for  an  effective  exhibition  of 
machinery.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  2360-2362.  2438-2441  — Necessity  of  obtaining 
Shelbourne  Yard  and  a building  there  for  the  agricultural  shows ; claim  upon  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  a sum  of  3,000 1.  asked  for  this  ground,  Steele  2753-2756.  2760. 

Statement  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  purchase,  App.  338, 


Sidnel,  Frederick  John,  ll.d.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)-Is  Secretary  to  the  Committee 
of ‘lectures,  1674— —The  salary  of  wiluess  is  50 1 a year,  and  a fee  ot  - I.  a day, 
besides  travelling  expenses,  for  inspections  in  the  country,  1675-1678.  1862  Intention 
some  vears  sirnTe  to  fix  the  remuneration  at  250 1 a year,  1677.  ^—Exceptions 

subject  to  which  the  Committee  of  Lectures  have  the  management  of  the  educational 

arrangements  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  1678, 

lfi70f Very  light  duties  of  the  committee  m connecuon  with  the  town  or  Dublin 

lectures,  a 680— Amount  and  character  of  the  attendance  at  the  public  and  systematic 
lectures ’respectively,  in  Dublin  1681-1685. 

Particulars  as  to  the  provincial  lectures,  the  staff  of  lecturers  employed,  number  and 

class  of  persons  attending,  &c.,  1686-1690 System  m regard  to  applications  by 

country  towns,  and  the  consideration  of  such  applications,  with  respect  to  lectures  bei  g 
C]°r  ^ 1 ■ W-ilitv  1686  1601-1603 Condition  as  to  the  locality  paving  10/. 

S committef  .686  .One Explanation  of  the  principle  upon 

wldch  "some  towns  are  selected  for 'lectures,  whilst  applications  from  other  towns  are 
refused;  absence  of  all  considerations  of  a religious,  political,  or  personal  character, 
1604.-1609. 1714-1726.  , , . 

Paucity  of  funds  which  compels  the  Committee  of  Lectures  to  restrict  the  lectures, 
and  AS*  applications,  1694-  1696-1699.  1706  1717— Explanation  as  to 

•hrge  towns  not  being  l-ays  preferred  and  as  .0  the  preference 

n.fio.  3 L 4 rr 
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Sidney,  Frederick  John,  Lt.v.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

applications  from  small  towns  not  having  had  a course  previously,  1694.  1^99.  1714- 

l72o Answer  to  an  objection  by  Mr.  Dowling  as  to  the  superficial  instruction  given 

by  a course  of  only  nine  lectures  in  any  locality,  1700-1703.  1705.  1711  Statement 

in  defence  of  the  interval  between  the  lectures  and  the  examinations,  1704 Obstacles 

to  a delivery  of  provincial  lectures  in  the  winter,  1707-1710. 

Denial  of  a statement  by  Mr.  Dowling,  that  the  lecture  system  and  the  class  system 

are  antagonistic,  1712,  1713.  1802,  1803 Inaccurate  assumption  by  Mr.  Dowling,  as 

to  the  lectures  having  been  intended  for  the  large  towns,  1714'  *7^  Inaccuracy  also 
of  a statement  by  Mr.  Dowling,  that  the  lectures  are  principally  confined  to  watering 

places,  &c.,  1714-1717 Care  taken  that  the  lectures  are  delivered  in  a suitable 

building,  and  that  there  is  no  exclusion  on  religious  or  polilical  grounds,  1721-1726 

Error  made  by  Mr.  Dowling  in  regard  to  the  proportionate  cost  of  the  lectures  in  different 
years,  3727,  1728. 

Circumstances  connected  with  the  introduction  of  the  science  schools  into  Ireland. 
part  laken  in  the  matter  by  witness,  more  especially  in  overcoming  the.  difficulty  of 
procuring  teachers  under  the  system  of  payment  by  results,  1729-1736  Veiy 

successful  operation  of  the  schools,  1734.  1761-1764 Great  improvement  by  the 

recent  arrangement  of  having  examinations  for  teachers’  certificates  in  Dublin  as  well 
as  in  London ; importance  hereon  of  a central  school  of  instruction  in  Dublin,  1735- 
1750.  

Effect  of  the  provincial  lectures  in  increasing  the  usefulness  of  existing  institutions,  and 

in  leading  to  the  formation  of  new  institutions,  1751-1753 Slight  and  indirect  aid 

which  can  now  be  given  to  the  science  schools  by  the  Committee  of  Lectures,  1754- 

i7g7 The  system  of  payment  by  results  will  probably  work  well  in  course  of  time, 

1756-  1762. 

Regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  instruction 
and  the  examination  in  the  science  schools,  1758-1760— —Sole  management  of  the 
schools  by  witness  since  their  establishment,  1766-1768.  1836-1838  —Recent  inspec- 
tion of  llie  schools  by  an  inspector  sent  from  London  ; approval  thereof,  and  advantage 
also  if  witness  could  visit  the  schools  in  this  country,  1768-1770.  1839. 

Three  alternatives  or  courses  open  in  regard  to  the  educational  arrangements  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  and  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  1771 Nature  of  the  super- 

vision or  control  which  must  be  adopted,  in  the  event  of  all  the  professors  jind  lectures 
being  transferred  to  the  Industrial  Museum,  ib . Recommendation,  that  if  the  edu- 

cational arrangements  were  all  under  the  Dublin  Society,  they  should  be  subject  to  a 
small  and  permanent  committee,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  1771.  1782-1784 — —In  the 
event  of  the  professors  and  lectures  being  divided  between  the  two  institutions,  the 
system  can  best  be  conducted  by  a committee  jointly  elected,  1771.  1 77-5>  1776- 

Chimerical  character  of  the  course  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Ivane,  that  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  should  be  entrusted  with  all  the  educational  arrangements  and  functions, 
and  should  exercise  them  within  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; the  latter  body 

would  never  consent  to  this,  1771-1781 Belief  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  Royal  Dublin 

Society  for  carrying  out  the  educational  functions  of  both  institutions ; system  of  appoint- 
ment. of  professors  at  Cambridge  adverted  to  hereon,  1783-1790. 

Valuable  operation  of  the  provincial  leclmes  in  directing  attention  to  scientific  study, 

and  in  leading  to  the  formation  of  science  classes,  1791-1796.  1802,  1803 Difficulty 

in  regard  to  teachers  in  the  science  schools  further  adverted  to ; system  adopted  for 

overcoming  this  difficulty,  1797-1801 Statement  as  to  the  entire  readiness  of  the 

Dublin  Society  to  change  lhe  constitution  of  their  council ; suspension  of  the  change 

merely  through  the  action  of  the  Treasury,  1804-1814 Expediency  of  the  proposed 

change  ; part  taken  by  witness  in  first  recommending  it,  1808,  1809. 

Absence  of  all  political  and  sectarian  influences  in  the  management  of  the  Dublin 

Society,  1815,  1816 Particulars  relative  to  a certain  speech  at  the  Society,  by 

Professor  Haughton,  on  which  occasion  witness  was  present;  exoneration  of  Professor 
Haughton  in  respect  of  the  comments  by  Sir  R.  Kane,  as  to  the  character  and  objects  of 

this  speech,  1817-1831.  1912-1921 Advantage  of  a suggestion  by  Sir  R.  Kane,  that 

the  public  lectures  should  be  delivered  altogether  in  the  evening,  1831,  1832 Con- 

currence also  in  Sir  R.  Kane’s  recommendation,  that  lhe  proportion  of  public  lectures 
should  be  reduced,  1833-1835. 

Organization  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  of  a system  of  examinations  for  certificates 
of  merit;  very  successful  operation  thereof  in  the  case  of  young  men  seeking  commercial 

situations,  1840-1854 Very  inadequate  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  of 

Lectures  since  the  reduction  of  the  grant  to  500  l.}  1855-1859.  1861 Reference  to  a 

report  by  the  Committee  in  1854,  in  which  it  is  urged,  that  the  grant  should  be  1,000  l. ; 
if  this  amount  were  now  given,  it  should  be  allotted  partly-  to  the  encouragement  of 
science  classes,  and  partly  to  additional  provincial  lectures,  1856-1861. 

Statement  of  the  constitution  of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
and  of  the  principles  by  which  they  arc  guided  in  the  selection  or  purchase  of  books  ;. 
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Sidney,  Frederick  John,  ll.d.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

entire  absence  of  religious  or  political  bias,  1863-1871.  1876-1878.  1911 Utter 

inadequacy  of  the  sum  of  500 1.  allotted  for  the  purchase  and  binding  of  books; 

instances  of  this,  1871-1875.1891 Great  expense  in  binding  the  specifications  of 

patents,  1871-1874 Facility  of  admission  to  the  library,  there  being  no  difficulty  in 

obtaining  ihe  required  signature,  of  a member,  1879,  1880.  1885 -Opening  of  the 

library  daily,  except  Sunday,  and  for  three  evenings  in  the  week;  that  is,  to  the  public 
as  well  as  to  members,  1881-1884. 

Information  as  to  the  additional  accommodation  and  shelving  required  in  the  library 
for  the  Joly  Collection,  &c. ; inadequacy  of  a grant  of  1,000 1.  for  this  purpose,  1 886— 
1890 Appropriation  of  a reading  room  for  the  general  public,  1888,  1889 Addi- 

tional grants  required,  if  it  were  decided  to  make  the  library  a popular  collection,  open 

to  the  public  at  all  times,  1891 Great  importance  attached  by  members  to  the 

privilege  of  borrowing  books ; similar  privilege  at  other  libraries  whilst  even  the  British 

Museum  Library  may  be  considered  analogous  to  a lending  library,  1892-1899 

Explanation  of  a certain  complaint  by  Mr.  M'Evoy  as  to  a particular  book  not  being  in 
the  library  when  wanted,  1900-1902. 

Reference  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Committee  of  1836  having  recommended  that 

books  should  not  be  lent  out  of  the  library,  1903-1906 The  reading  room  for  persons 

not  members,  has  been  open  for  about  three  years,  1907,  1908 Anticipated  willingness 

of  the  Dublin  Society  10  adopt  a certain  amendment  in  the  book-lending  system,  1909 

Mode  of  admission  to  the  library  of  the  British  Museum;  restriction  exercised, 

1910 — —Selection  of  books  for  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society,  without  too  strict 
reference  to  works  of  mere  science,  1911. 

Society  for  Betteriny  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland.  Reference  to  the  operation  of 
the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  ; funds  at  their  disposal, 
and  system  of  operation,  Andrews  4777-4787. 

Steele,  William  Edioard,  m.d.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Assistant  Secretary  to  the 

Royal  Dublin  Society  since  1853;  2449,  2450 Statement  as  to  the  council  of  the 

Society  not  having  at  present  power  to  enforce  any  regulations  it  may  originate,  2451- 
2455 Entire  willingness  of  the  society  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 

sioners of  1862,  for  giving  full  executive  powers  to  the  council : previous  steps  taken  in 
the  council  and  by  the  society,  with  a view  to  enlarged  powers  in  the  council,  2456- 
2462 Letter  from  the  Treasury  adverted  to  as  the  cause  of  not  carrying  out  the  pro- 

posed alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  council,  2460,  2461. 

Absence  of  all  religious  and  political  considerations  in  the  election  of  members  of  the 

society,  or  of  its  council  or  committees,  3463,  2464.  2467^ Harmonious  operation  of 

the  committees  within  themselves,  and  with  the  society  at  large,  2465,  2466 The 

Commissioners  of  1862  did  not  recommend  any  alteiation  in  the  number  or  power  of  the 
committees:  system  of  transaction  of  business  by  the  committees  adverted  to  hereon, 
2468-2473. 

Explanation  as  to  a certain  book  or  paper  having  been  lent  out  of  the  library  of  the 
society,  which  was  inquired  for  before  its  return : short  period  for  which  absent,  2474- 
2477 -Steps  taken  by  the  library  committee  towards  providing  reading  accommoda- 
tion for  the  public : difficulty  through  want  of  funds,  2478-2485 Great  want  of 

improved  furniture  and  refittings  in  the  library,  2486-2488 Very  inadequate  amount 

of  -the  Government  grant  allocated  to  the  library,  whilst  the  British  Museum  library  is 
very  liberally  supported  by  grant,  2489-2491. 

Purchase  chiefly  of  scientific  books  for  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society : difficulty 

through  lack  of  funds,  2492-2495 Considerable  importance  attached  to  the  privilege 

of  members  procuring  books  fiom  the  library:  similar  practice  in  the  case  of  other 

libraries,  2496-2500.  2505-2512 Views  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Libraries 

in  1850, 'as  to  the  expediency  of  books  being  lent  out,  2501,  2502 Great  facility  of 

public  admission  to  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society,  2503,  2504.  2527-2534 

Inability  of  supplying  accommodation  for  the  collection  of  books  presented  to  the 
society  by  Dr.  Joly  : conditions  of  this  gift  adverted  to  hereon,  2513-2519.  2546-2550. 

2569-  2568-2610 Extensive  and  valuable  character  of  the  Joly  Collection:  it  is  not  a 

• sectarian  collection,  2519-2523. 

Times  for  which  ihe  library  is  open,  there  being  no  time  for  members  exclusively, 

2524,  2525 Claim  of  the  society  to  a more  liberal  support  from  Government,  2533- 

2540 Want  of  means  for  fitting  up  rooms  for  the  books,  independently  of  the  Joly 

Collection,  2541-2545.  2551.  2570.  2622.  2624 Great  care  exercised  in  the  selection 

or  purchase  of  books  for  the  library,  2552-2556 Amount  expended  in  the  purchase 

of  books,  2557,  2558 -Explanation  as  to  the  amount  allocated  to  the  library  out  of 

the  members’  subscriptions,  2559-2568. 

Application  made  to  the  Treasury  for  a sum  of  405  l,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  Joly 

Collection,  2568-2570.  2576-2579.  2589,  2590 Statement  as  to  Dr.  Joly  having 

required  certain  restrictions  in  connection  with  the  gift  of  his  library : that  is,  as  to  the 

0.69,  3 M lime 
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Steele,  William  Edward,  m.d.  (Analysis  of  his  Evid mxy-emtinued. 

time  of  using  the  books,  Sec.,  0594-^10 Donations  of  books  received  frequently  by 

the  society  a6tl  able Considerable  expense  in  binding  the  specifications  of  patents: 

particulars’ hereon,  aSlS-sSoi Character  of  the  collections  ,n  other  libraries  m 

Dublin,  aDd  system  of  admission,  2625-2631- 

Statement  that  the  question  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  never  been  officially  discussed  in  the  council  of  tile 

society  2632-2634.  2640 -Passive  attitude  of  the  society  m regard  to  amalgamation, 

although  favourable  to  taking  upon  themselves  the  functions  of  the  Museum  ot  Irish 
Industry.  2634-2636,  2640.  2647.  2692,  2693-— Doubt  as  to  the  public  feeling  on  the 

question  of  amalgamation,  2637,  2638.  2682 Belief  that  the  Dublin  Society  could 

efficiently  discharge  the  functions  of  the  Industrial  Museum,  and  that  amalgamation 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  public,  2639-2652.  2661-2677.  2689-2693. 

Harmonious  relations  between  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  : absence  of  display  of  hostility  by  the  former  to  the  latter  2648,  2649.  2679- 
2881— Inaccuracy  in  some  respects  of  a former  letter  of  Mr.  Adderley,  as  to  the 
similar  functions  and  duplicate  staff  of  the  two  institutions,  2653-2600— Original 
establishment  of  the  museum  adverted  to  in  connection  with  the  transfer  ot  educational 
functions  to  it:  views  of  ihe  late  Sir  R.  Peel  on  the  subject,  2683-2688. 

Complete  state. of  the  building  cf  lire  Royal  Dublin  Society,  whilst  there  is  a most 

urgent  want  of  fittings  and  furniture,  2694-2706 Very  good  collection  ot  fossils, 

which  cannot  be  exhibited  lor  want  of  cases,  2704,  2705.  2712 Limited  sum  which 

the  society  can  expend  in  purchasing  fossils  or  mineral,  the  collections  being,  111  tact, 

chiefly  made  up  of  gifts,  2706-2711 Small  expenditure  in  purchases  of  specimens  ot 

zoology  nsio.  2715 -Services  obtained  from  one  of  the  attendants  111  preparing 

specimens  for  exhibition,  2714 Typical  arrangement  of  the  specimens,  2715 Pur- 

chase of  specimens  through  the  combined  action  of  the  committee  and  the  director, 

27l6. 

Application  made  to  the  Treasury  for  the  sum  of  4,500  l to  complete  the  furnishing 
and  fiitino-  of  the  society’s  rooms,  2717— —Satisfactory  working  of  the  arrangement  for 

opening  the  Botanical  Gardens  on  Sunday,  2718 Want  of  increased  space  in  the 

conservatories  at  the  gardens,  2718-2720 Want  also  of  a museum  of  economic 

botany,  as  at  Kew,  2721-2724 Desire  of  the  society  to  make  a slight  increase  to  the 

salary  of  the  curator  at  the  gardens,  2725-2729 Very  few  purchases  made  for  the 

wardens:  system  of  exchanges  with  foreign  botanical  gardens,  2730 Arrangement  by 

which  young  men  are  taught  under  the  curator,  2731-2734. 

Expediency  of  an  extension  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  2735 Excellent  arrange- 
ment of  the  plants,  &c.,  so  as  to  be  most  useful  to  the  public,  2736,  2737 Inadequacy 

of  the  sum  appropriated  to  1 he  gardens:  intended  application  for  an  increased  amount, 

2738-2741 Usefulness  of  the  gardens  as  a means  of  testing  manures,  2742-2744- 

* System  of  lectures  at  the  gardens,  the  professor,  however,  not  being  attached  exclusively 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  2745-2750. 

Great  importance  attached  to  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Dublin  Society,  2751, 
2752 Necessity  of  obtaining  Shelbourne  Yard,  and  a building  there  for  the  agricul- 

tural shows  : claim  upon  Government  in  respect  of  a sum  of  3,000  /.  asked  for  this  ground, 
2753-2756.  2760 Success  of  the  cattle  shows  : prospect  of  their  being  self-support- 
ing, 2757-2759 Functions  performed  by  the  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry : 

memorandum  by  Professor  Davy,  relative  to  his  department,  2761-2770 Sufficiency 

of  the  laboratory  of  the  Dublin  Society,  in  the  event  of  an  amalgamation  of  the 
Industrial  Museum  with  the  society,  2764,  2765 Very  fair  state  of  the  Agricultural 


Museum  building,  2771. 

System  of  monthly  scientific  meetings  of  the  Dublin  Society,  at  which  facilities  are 
criven  to  any  person  to  read  scientific  papers:  how  the  expense  is  provided,  2772-2774 

Practice  of  holding  exhibitions  of  raanulactures  under  a committee  of  the  society: 

guarantee  fund  raised  in  respect  of  the  expense,  2775-2779. 

Recent  preparation  by  the  council  of  the  society,  of  estimates  of  the  sums  required  to 
complete  the  several  departments,  and  of  the  further  annual  sums  required  to  maintain 

them  efficiently  : particulars  hereon,  2780-2790 Items  comprising  a total  of  16,605/. 

estimated  for  completing  the  several  departments,  2781 Items  estimated  on  the  score 

of  an  enlarged  and  efficient  staff,  Stc. : estimated  increase  of  from  5,650/.  to  9,204/.; 
2782-2784 Sufficiency  of  the  foregoing  expenditure,  even  if  the  proposed  amalga- 

mation were  carried  out,  2791. 

Value  attached  by  the  public  to  the  popular  Ieciures  at  the  society,  whilst  the  charge 

at  one  period  of  a small  fee  was  not  found  to  answer,  2792-2795 Inaccuracy  of  a 

statement  by  Mr.  Dowling  as  to  there  being  a wide-spread  objection  to  receiving  ec*,u®^:" 
tion  at  the  Dublin  Society,  on  account  of  its  sectarian  character ; circumstance  of  Mr 
Dowling  having  himself  been  a pupil  there,  2796-2802 Erroneousness  also  of  a.  state- 

ment that  only  two  persons  paid  for  instruction'  in  the  society’s  laboratory,  2802-2809 
J . Correction 
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Correction  of  a statement  as  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  having1 

pre-occnpied  all  the  seacs  at  some  lectures  given  at  their  theatre  bv  the  Zoological  Society* 
2810-2814. 

[Second  Examination.] — Explanation  as  to  the  rent  of  the  lawn  at  the  Dublin  Society 
having  been  taken  off  the  estimates  for  1864-65,  the  item  (283 1.)  on  this  score  having 
been  spread  over  other  branches,  2815-2832 Further  statement  as  to  the  accommoda- 

tion provided  for  the  Joly  library,  and  the  application  made  to  the  Treasury  on  the 

subject,  2833,  2834 Exceedingly  small  loss  of  books,  by  reason  of  their  being  lent 

out,  2835-2837. 

Increased  facility  of  admission  to  the  museum,  library,  and  gardens  of  the  society, 

2838-2846 Nature  of  the  facilities  of  admission  to  the  museum;  corresponding 

system  ai  South  Kensington,  2838-2S43 Obstacles  to  any  further  facilities  of  admis- 
sion to  the  library,  2844 Increase  in  the  facilities  of  public  admission  to  the  botanical 

gardens;  expediency  of  some  days  being  still  ieserved  for  students,  2846,  2847 Ob- 

jection to  an  entrance  to  the  museum  from  Merrion-square,  as  well  as  from  K'.ldare-street, 

2848-2850 Further  information  as  to  the  size  of  the  laboratory,  and  the  number  of 

pupils  who  have  attended  and  paid  the  fees,  2851-2857. 

Great  utility  of  the  provincial  lectures  under  the  committee  of  lectures ; instance  of 

this,  2858-2863 Circumstance  of  Mr.  Dowling,  though  speaking  slightingly  of  the 

lectures,  having  on  more  than  one  occasion  applied  to  be  a lecturer,  2863-287 1 Ex- 

pediency of  increasing  the  grant  for  the  lectures  to  1,000  /.,  2871. 

Sundry  details  relative  to  the  School  of  Art  in  Dublin,  as  managed  by  a committee  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department ; papers  handed  in, 

containing  further  particulars,  2872-2908 Direct  and  indirect  aid  given  to  die  school 

by  the  society,  in  money  and  in  prizes,  2877-2879.  2890-2895 Exceedingly  efficient 

state  of  the  school,  and  great  proficiency  of  the  students,  2880-2889.  2906-2908 — — 
Reference  to  the  administration  by  the  society  of  a fund  of  2,000/.  bequeathed  by  Captain 

George  Archibald  Taylor,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  art  in  Ireland,  2891-2S95 

System  of  management  of  the  Art  School  in  the  periods  previously  to  1848  and  1854, 
and  since  the  latter  year,  when  it  came  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  2896- 
2904 Proportion  of  artisans  attending  the  school,  2905. 

Information  relative  to  the  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  a rent  of  too/,  a year  in  re- 
spect of  the  National  Gallery  building  erected  on  the  Dublin  Society’s  lawn  ; concurrence 
, of  the  Science  and  Ai  t Department  as  to  this  rent,  2909-2920 Approval  by  the  depart- 
ment of  the  proposed  commutation  of  this  rent  for  a sum  of  3,000/.;  2921-2925 

Very  eminent  men  who  have  been  elected  as  professors  of  the  society,  2926-2930 

Successful  results  of  the  teaching  and  lectures  of  the  seveial  professors;  illustration  in 

the  case  of  the  lectures  of  Sir  Richard  Griffith  on  mining,  2931-2936 Explanation 

of  the  circumstances  under  which  Dr.  Scouler  receives  his  full  salary  as  professor  of 
mineralogy,  paying  50  l.  a year  to  his  locum  tenens,  Mr.  Scott,  2937-2952.  3008-3016.  ^ 

Inaccuracy  of  some  evidence  before  the  Committee  relative  to  a speech  delivered  at 
the  society  by  Professor  Ilaughton  in  1854;  there  was  nothing  sectarian  or  political  in 

this  speech,  2953,  2954- Examination  as  to  the  objects  ol  a deputation  of  the  society 

to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1854;  the  chief  object  was  to  remonstrate  against  the  proposed 
deprivation  of  their  educational  staff  and  functions,  but  the  society  also  objected  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  2954-3003. 

Enumeration  of  several  important  advantages  arising  from  such  functions  as  are 

administered  by  a society  like  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  3004-3007 -Large  amount 

of  efficient  and  unpaid  labour  devoted  to  the  administration  of  the  society,  and  of  its 

collections  and  agricultural  shows,  See.,  ib. Certain  returns  handed  in,  containing: 

details  of  annual  expenditure,  and  of  the  subscriptions  of  members,  and  the  mode  of 
appropriation  thereof,  3007. 

Large  sum  represented  by  the  payments  of  the  life  members  of  the  society,  these  con- 
stituting more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  of  members,  3017-3022— 
Impropriety  of  depriving  the  life  members  of  the  privilege  of  borrowing  books  from  the 

library  3023,  3024 Small  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  life  members  or  annual 

membe'rs  • impartial  constitution  of  the  committees  and  council  adverted  to  hereon, 

3025-3032.  3057-3059' Circumstances  connected  with  the  non-election  of  Dr. 

Murray,.  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Dublin,  as  member  of  the  society,  3033-3036. 

Reference  to  the  former  election  of  Dr.  Kane  as  a professor  of  the  society,  and  to  his 

subsequent  withdrawal  from  the  society,  3037-3045 Circumstances  under  which  Dr. 

Kane  was  knighted  in  the  room  of  the  society,  3045-3047 -Statement  as  to  a Roman 

Catholic  Clergyman  having  been  librarian  of  the  society,  and  having  been  very  liberally 
dealt  with,  out  of  the  society’s  funds,  3048-3053. 

•Reference  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Public  School  Commissioners  in  having  been 
favourable  to  a governing  body  similar  to  that  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  but  com- 
prisino-  also  some  nominations  by  the  Crown,  3060-3071.  3090-3098  Circumstance 
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Steele,  William  Edward,  m.d.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
of  books  having  been  lost  from  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  though  not  a lending 

library,  307a,  3073 Inability  of  the  society  to  undertake  at  present  an  extension  of 

the  Botanical  Gardens,  3074-3077 -Full  representation  of  the  commercial  and  middle 

classes  upon  the  committees  of  the  society,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  political  or 
religious  considerations,  3078-3085. 

Inaccuracy  of  the  statement  as  to  the  evidence  before  the  commission  of  1862  having 
been  of  a one-sided  character,  3086-3089 Circumstance  of  the  society  having  sug- 
gested that  some  of  the  council  should  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  3098 Further 

considerations  as  to  the  system  of  admission,  and  the  practice  of  lending  books,  in  the 
case  of  several  other  libraries  as  compared  with  that  of  ihe  Royal  Dublin  Society,  3099- 

31x7 Explanation  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  calculating  the  attendance  at  the 

society’s  lectures,  3118-3121 Reference  to  a complaint  as  to  the  accommodation  for 

students  at  the  lectures  in  the  society’s  theatre;  provision  of  some  reserved  seats  for 

them,  3122,  3123 Mode  of  election  of  honorary  members;  gratification  expressed  by 

persons  thus  appointed,  3124-3129 Character  of  the  subjects  treated,  aud  of  the 

attendance  at  the  evening  scientific  meetings  held  monthly  ; beneficial  operation  of  these 
meetings,  3130-3139. 

With  regard  to  the  provincial  lectures  they  were  first  given  in  1839;  3'140~3I42 

Communication  from  the  Irish  Government  in  April  1842,  as  to  the  conditions  upon 
which  a sum  of  300  l.  was  granted  by  the  Treasury  for  these  lectures  ; readiness  displayed 
hereon  by  the  society  to  comply  with  the  views  of  Government  as  to  the  couduct  of  the 
lectures,  3143-3145 Four  of  the  Committee  of  Lectures  are  appointed  by  Govern- 

ment and  four  by  the  society,  3146. 

[Third  Examination.] — Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  witness  sent  to 
Sir  Robert  Kane  a number  of  blank  forms  of  admission  to  the  library  of  the  Dublin 
Society,  3696-3711 Paper  handed  in,  and  explanation  in  connexion  therewith,  rela- 

tive to  the  proposed  curriculum  of  agricultural  education,  3712-3716. 

Students.  Respects  in  which  the  students  would  be  at  a disadvantage  under  a private 
society,  like  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  as  compared  with  being  under  a Government 
institution,  Galloway  3628-3630.  3678,  3679. 

Sullivan,  William  K.,  PH.D.,  M.R.I.A.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  since  its  commencement ; explains  the  nature 
of  his  duties  as  assistant  chemist,  and  as  chemist,  respectively,  3147-3157 Establish- 

ment by  witness,  in  1854,  of  an  evening  class  for  the  instruction  of  artisans  in  practical 

chemistry ; this  is  still  in  operation  at  the  museum,  3158-3161 Importance  of  a good 

laboratory,  and  of  the  instruction  being  confined  to  the  objects  for  which  the  museum  was 

established,  3162,  3163 Objection  to  the  system  of  medical  students  and  apothecaries’ 

apprentices  attending  the  laboratory  instruction  because  of  its  being  recognised  by  the 
Apothecaries  Hall  of  Ireland,  3163-3169. 

Three  courses  of  lectures  now  delivered  by  witness  as  professor  of  chemistry,  one  of 

which  is  atthe-Royal  Dublin  Society,  3170,  3171 Severance  of  the  connexion  which 

formerly  existed  between  the  course  delivered  at  the  Dublin  Society  and  the  systematic 
course  at  the  Museum  of  Industry,  3172 Inconvenient  arrangements  and  accom- 
modation as  regards  students  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Dublin  Society,  3172-3174 

Circumstance  of  witness  having  to  use  the  apparatus  from  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
at  the  lectures  at  the  Dublin  Society;  great  inconvenience  thereby,  3175-3177. 

Absence  of  interference  with  the  professors  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Lectures, 

3178-3183 Very  different  classes  attending  the  lectures  of  witness  at  the  Dublin 

Society  and  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  artisans  chiefly  attending  the  evening 

lectures  at  the  latter  place,  3184,  3185 More  popular  treatment  of  the  lectures  at  the 

Dublin  Society  than  at  the  Industrial  Museum,  3186 Technical  character  of  the 

evening  lectures  at  the  latter  institution,  3187,  3188 Decided  disapproval  of  the 

system  of  distinct  lectures  upon  the  same  subject  in  different  places,  witness  finding  it 
, quite  useless  to  connect  the  two  courses,  3189-3195. 

Considerable  extent  to  which  witness  teaches  not  only  pure  science,  but  the  practical 

application  of  it,  3196-3199 Aptitude  and  desire  evinced  by  the  artisan  class  for 

scientific  instruction,  3200,  3201 Present  state  of  the  technological  collections  in  the 

Museum;  respects  in  which  imperfect,  3202-3207 Importance  attached  to  a properly- 

constructed  technological  museum,  3208,  3209 Belief  as  to  its  having  been  at  one 

time  intended  to  carry  out  the  technological  side  of  the  Industrial  Museum  to  its  full 
extent,  '3210,  3211. 

Purely  typical  character  of  the  collections  contemplated  by  witness,  illustrative  of  the 
different  manufactures  of  Ireland;  suggestions  hereon  as  to  the  classification  of  the 

specimens,  so  that  the  changes  would  not  be  extensive,  3212-3219 Useless  character 

generally  of  donations  of  specimens  to  museums,  3218-3220 Advantage  of  labels 

upon 
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upon  the  articles  rather  than  of  catalogues  in  the  case  of  technological  collections,  3221, 
3222.' 

Inaccuracy  of  a statement  as  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  involving  double  collections,  double  lectureships,  and  a double  staff,  3223-3226 
Grounds  for  concluding  that  there  is  not  a double  staff  in  the  case  of  the  professor- 
ship of  mineralogy,  3225 Defective  character  ot  the  building  on  account  of  the 

patchwork  system  upon  which  constructed;  a small  sum  would,  however,  make  it  very 

efficient,  3227-3229 Importance  attached  to  instruction  in  mining  in  Ireland,  though 

a mining  school  and  special  staff  may  not  actually  be  wanted,  3230-3233. 

Great  want  in  Ireland  of  a properly-organized  school  of  applied  science,  3234 

Suggested  provision  of  special  instruction  for  almost  every  branch  of  manufacture  that 

could  be  carried  on  successfully  in  Ireland,  3235-3253 -Proposition  that  the  mauu- 

facturino-  industry  in  Ireland  be  divided  into  five  categories,  for  which  instruction  should 
be 'given  in  one  school,  such  as  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry ; limited  addition  of  staff 
required  for  this  purpose,  3235-3241. 

Contemplated  discontinuance  of  popular  lectures,  as  not  fit  subjects  for  State  support, 

and  as  being  of  no  real  utility,  3242,  3243 Greater  want  in  Ireland  than  in  England 

of  a great  school  of  industrial  education;  expected  encouragement  of  manufactures 

thereby,  3244-3246.  3250-3253 Argument  as  to  its  being  the  duty  of  the  State  to 

aid  a system  of  advanced  scientific  education ; exceptional  condition  of  Ireland  as  regards 

skilled  labour  adverted  to  hereon,  3244-3252 The  proposed  school  of  science  would 

not  interfere  with  any  private  enterprise,  3251. 

(■Second  Examination.] — Further  statement  on  the  question  of  there  being  a double 

staff  under  the  head  of  mineralogy,  3254,3255 Grounds  for  concluding  that  the 

proposed  system  of  industrial  education  would  greatly  encourage  manufacture  in  Ireland, 

'3256-3260 Circumstance  of  Government  having,  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  s Colleges, 

recognised  the  principle  of  State  assistance  to  the  middle  classes,  3261.  3263-3268- — 
Inadequacy  of  private  enterprise  to  organize  a proper  system  of  scientific  instruction, 

3262.  3264-3268 Further  arguments  in  favour  of  State  support  to  mdustiial  scientific 

teaching  in  Ireland,  3269-3275. 

Experience  of  witness  as  a provincial  lecturer,  3276,  3277-  Valuable  operation  o 
the  provincial  lectures  before  they  were  followed  up  by  examinations  3*78— Statement 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  examinations  in  depriving  these  lectures  of  the  benefits  which  the 

- o-rc+pm  •fnrmprlv  nossessed  3278-3284 Conclusion  as  to  there  being  little  prospect  of 

the  establishment  of  district  science  schools  in  Ireland  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Science  S3  Art  Department,  3282.  3285— Varying  classes  who  attend  the  promma 

lectures  in  different  towns,  3286: Prejudice  to  the  lectures  on  the  scoie  of  rel' W 

bias,  though  really  free  from  such  bias;  disinclination  of  Roman  Catholics  to  attend 

them,  3287-3297.  • . , ,,  „ T ■ u 

Obstacle  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  Museum  of  Irish, 
Industry,  inasmuch  as  the  collection  have  nothing  m common,  3298— Peit_c  y 
distiuct^ch arac ter  of  the  mineralogical  collection  in  each  institution,  3299,  3300 
distinct  classes  of  museums  and  of  collections  which  it  would  he  desirable  to  have 
Ireland,  3301,  3302 Advantage  if  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  were  con- 
fined to’  natural  history,  330a.  . . . . . . , 

Obiection  to  a large  private  society,  like  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  being  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  national  museums  and  of  national  industrial  education,  3303 
WS  Grounds  for  concluding  that  the  Dublin  Soc.ety  should  be  relieved  of  the 
■33  r „ library  3307- Inadequacy  of  the  present  facilities  of  admission  to 

2 ™ltli  reference  more  especially  to  the  absence  ot  a certain  book  sought  for  by 
3317  333Q  3368-3377— Extent  to  which,  and  conditions  under  which, 

Hnininn  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  should  he  deprived  of  their  educational 
the  industrial  fluseum ; way  in  which  this  feeling  has  been  manifested,  3327  333  • . 

3332  3336  ~ oqqII— Witness  never  heard  of  admission  papers  for  the  library  of  the- 

Industry,  3337—3339  , Tnc]ustrial  Museum  for  the  use  of  students  there, 

hea,d  of  s"cU  pa£ 
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Report,  1864 — continued. 


Sullivan,  William  R.,  PH.D.,  M.R.I.A.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

2259 (Dr.  Steele .)  Witness  sent  a large  number  of  these  admission  papers  to  Sir 

Robert -Kane  some  years  ago,  3360-3363. 

(Professor  Sullivan.)  Further  statement  as  to  the  system  of  provincial  lectures  being 
objectionable  on  account  chiefly  of  the  professors  being  required  to  give  special  instruction 

at  the  end  of  the  course,  3378-3387 Difficulty  on  the  part  both  of  Roman  Catholics 

and  Proiestants  as  to  attendance  at  ihe  lectures ; the  latter,  however,  not  objecting  on 

religious  grounds,  3388-3403 Direct  influence  of  the  Dublin  Society  upon  education 

if  it  confined  itself  to  exhibitional  functions  and  scientific  meetings,  3404,  340,5 

Respects  in  which  popular  lectures  are  not  equally  necessary  or  useful  in  Dublin  as  in  the 
provinces,  3406-3416. 

Degree  of  importance  attached  to  instruction  in  mining  further  adverted  to ; other 

branches  of  industry  in  which  instruction  would  be  equally  beneficial,  3417-3420 

Statement  as  to  mining  undertakings  having  been  originated  through  lectures  by  witness, 
or  through  the  Museum  of  Irish'  Industry,  as  well  as  through  the  Dublin  Society,  3421- 
2409 -Practical  benefit  conferred  by  instruction  in  connection  with  the  pottery  col- 

lection of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  3430-3436 — -Instance  of  fruitless  expenditure 
having  been  prevented  through  the  information  supplied  in  connection  with  the  metal- 
lurgical collection  of  the  museum;  consideration  hereon  of  witness’s  grounds  for  con- 
cluding that  the  English  processes  of  manufacture  of  iron,  & c.,  are  not  the  most  economical 
or  desirable  for  Ireland,  3437~3459- 

Circumstance  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  not  having  given  full  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  Dr.  Playfair,  either  as  regards  the  Jermyn-street  Museum,  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  or  an  analagous  museum  in  Scotland,  3460-3472 Fre- 

quent changes  of  opinion  in  the  department ; Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Adderley  have,  however, 

opposed  the  extended  system  advocated  by  witness  and  others,  3467.  3481-3487 The 

suggestions  of  witness  correspond  in  principle  with  what  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Play- 
fair, 3473.  3499  *3501 Absence  of  any  very  great  expense  in  carrying  out  these  sug- 

gestions, either  on  the  score  of  staff  or  of  building  accommodation,  3474-3480— — 
Understanding  as  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  been  favourable  to  the  system  of  an 
industrial  school,  as  contemplated  by  witness,  3487-3489. 

Dissent  from  a passage  in  the  Commissioners’  Report  of  1862,  as  to  the  impractica- 
bility in  a course  of  lectures  of  fully  explaining  the  application  of  any  science  to  any  par- 
ticular industry,  3490-3496 Grounds  for  considering  that  the  Science  and  Art  De- 

partment, in  not  establishing  a real  school  of  science  in  Ireland.,  committed  a breach  of 

faith  with  the  Industrial  Museum,  3497-3500 Further  statement  as  to  the  several 

subjects  of  study  desirable  to  be  comprised  in  ihe  proposed  institution  ; incompleteness  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  respect  of  several  of  these  subjects,  3501-3525. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  lectures,  so  long  as  proper  facilities  are  supplied,  the  mere 

building  in  which  delivered  is  a matter  of  indifference,  3526-3529 Discussion  between 

the  professors  and  ihe  director  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  in  regard  to  the  syllabus 
of  lectures  in  each  department,  it  being  open  to  Sir  Robert  Kane,  through  the  Science  and 

Art  Department,  10  exercise  control  over  the  lectures,  3530-3535 Constitution  of  the 

committee  of  lectures  considered  in  connection  with  their  practical  non-interference  with 
the  professors  appointed  by  them;  question  as  to  the  time  or  attention  devoted  by  the 
committee  to  their  duties  adverted  to  hereon,  3536-3563. 

Witness  disclaims  any  desire  to  see  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  absorbed  under  the 

system  advocated  by  him,  3564-3567- Unity  of  plan  and  of  organization,  under  direct 

Government  control,  is  the  main  object  to  be  desired,  3567-3569 Inexpediency  in 

any  case  of  Government  control  and  State  support  being  exercised  and  administered 
through  a fluctuating  body  like  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  3569-3571. 

Further  evidence  on  the  subject  of  apothecaries’  pupils  or  other  medical  students 
attending  the  evening  lectures  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  as  toeing  recognised  by 

the  Apothecaries’  Hall  of  Ireland,  3572-3579 Laxity  of  attendance  at  medical  schools, 

notwithstanding  which  the  students  obtain  certificates  ; instance  of  a certificate  where  the 

student  did  not  attend  at  all,  3574,  3575.  3606-3618 Reference  to  the  support  given 

by  the  French  Government  to  tue  system  of  popular  lectures,  3582-3588 Usefulness  of 

popular  lectures  where  there  is  no  other  system  of  instruction,  3589  -3591. 

Apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  in  regard  to  scientific  education,  and 

check  thereby  to  the  usefulness  of  the  provincial  lectures,  3592-3595 Absence  of  a 

certain  work  from  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  further  adverted  to  in  connection 

with  the  management  of  the  library,  3596-3605 With  regard  to  the  general  laxity  of 

attendance  at  medical  schools  in  Ireland,  there  are  doubtless  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
3606-3618. 

Sunday  Opening  of  Institutions.  Feeling  among  the  citizens  of  Dublin  in  favour  of  the 
library  and  museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  being  open  on  Sunday.  M'Evoy  487- 

493 Approval  of  Jhe  scientific  institutions  in  Dublin  being  open  on  Sunday,  Sir 

R.  Kane 
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Report,  1 864 — continued. 


Sunday  Opening  of  Institutions— continued. 

B.  Kane  143a Slight  additional  expense  in  order  to  open  the  Museum  of. Irish  In- 
dustry on  Sunday  ib.  1440,  M41 Very  successful  and  beneficial  effect  of  the  Sunday 

openin'?  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland , Mulvamj  1626-]  62b.  1601 -Satisfactory 

working  of  the  arrangement  for  opening  the  Botanical  Gardens  on  Sunday,  Steele  2718. 

Decided  approval  of  public  museums  and  gardens  being  open  on  Sunday  j benefit  from 
openin'?  the  Glasnevin  Gardens  and  the  National  Gallery  in  Dublin  on  Sunday,  Sullivan 
«L2_ooq6 Approval  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  being  open  on  Sun- 

days ; necessity  of  an  increase  of  stuff  for  this  purpose,  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde  4340-4342- 
Witness  is  favourable  to  the  museums  in  Dublin  being  open  on  Sundays  ancl  in  the 
evenings,  Donnelly  5624.  • _ . , 

Recommended  opening  of  the  Museum  of  the  Roval  Dublin  Society,  and  of  t ie 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,™  Sundays,  Ref.  xrii.  xxx,_- The  Museum  of  dm  Royal 
Irish  Academy  should  also  be  open  after  the  hours  of  Divine  bervice  on  Sunday,  u.  xxiv. 
See  also  Botanical  Gardens,  3. 


Talhcl  de  Malahiie,  Lord.  (Analysis  of  his  E»ideuce.)-Has  been  Vice  President  of  the 
Poya!  Dublin  Society  for  many  years,  0335,  2336 — -Approval  of  the  cna  g . 
mended  in  the  constitution  of  the  Society  and  its  comic,  by  the  &mm^ioners  of  186a 

0QQn_ooA2 Very  successful  operaiion  of  the  agricultural  exhibitions  of  the  Society, 

oSUol? Opinion  that  a summer  show  for  the  exhibition  of  sheep  is  not ■ 

411-WO Harmony  and  mutual  co-operation  between  the  Society  and  its  council, 

41  ,_4fo Great  improvement  by  the  covering  in  of  the  premises  111  which  the  cattle 

and  sheep  are  exhibited:  *354-^357-  Prospect  of  the  shows  being  self- 

supporting  2358,  2359.  c. 

Want  of  aid  from  Government  for  the  purchase  of  some  premises,  called  Sheibo 
Ymndfo  ra  n^ffectve  exhibition  of  machinery,  2360-2362— Obstacle  to  the  succe^ot 

:: 

“Necessary  abandonment,  through  want  of  funds,  of  the  former 

“option  with  the'»ablin  Society  with  reference  not 

being  retained  as  a school  of  min  g , q -2447 Considerations  as  to  the 

at  the  Eojal  DaWta- 

T,ac„e,s  <&*»  » 

adopted  for  overcoming  ttefeeure  system  not  producing  teachers,  Lloyd 

\it  “ ,nesp  y 

aiar,:r:;^ 

^DiicSrS  Ihe  system  of  payment  by  resu.ts  of  obtaining  teachers  ,n  scence 

schools,  Graves  .5 147_5 1 49-  fnr  the  office  of  teacher  in  th 

Reference  to  the  change  of  practice  where  y ca  d ^ London,  Donnelly 

science  schools  may  be  examined  in  Dublin,  instead  or  s 657o- 

0.69.  3 M 4 
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Report,  1864 — continued. 


Teachers  ( Science  Schools) — continued. 

5570-5573 - — Inexpediency  of  a large  annual  expenditure  in  connection  merely  with 
the-  training  of  a small  number  of  teachers  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Donnellu 
‘5612-5616.  . 


Tidal  Observations  ( Royal  Irish  Academy).  Particulars  relative  to  the  operation  of  the 
Society  in  instituting  a series  of  tidal  and  meteorological  observations  round  the  coast  of 
Ireland ; exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  character  of  the  results  obtained  from  these 

observations,  it  being  very  advisable  <0  pursue  them  further,  Jellett  5420-5446 Dis- 

continuance  of  these  ^observations  through  the  Want  of  funds,  ib.  5420.  5427. 

Todd,  The  Rev.  J.  II.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— As  chief  librarian  of  Trinity  Colie°-e 
Dublin,  explains  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  library  in  regard  lo  the  admission  thereto  • 
certain  persons  are  required  to  make  a declaration,  but  at  the  same  time  every  facility  is 
given  to  persons  desirous  of  reading  in  the  library,  4619-4633.  J 


Treasury,  The.  Explanation  as  to  the  appointment  by  the  Treasury  of  the  Commission'  of 

1862,  Maunsdl^x ; Donnelly  5513,  5514 Conclusion  as  to  tlie  Treasury,  through  its 

representative  on  the  Commission,  having  been  naturally  favourable  to  an  amalgamation 
of  the  Irish  Industrial  lYl  useum  with  the  Dublin  Society,  M‘ Evoy  372. 

Outline  of  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Commission,  Donnelly  5513- 
5517 Minutes  of  the  Treasury  on  the  foregoing  subject,  App.  361,  362. 

Approval  by  the  Treasury  of  the  Report  6f  1862,  Donnelly  5547 Adoption,  sub- 

stantially, by  the  Treasury  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adderlev  in  favour  of  amalgamation  ib 
5668, 5669.  ' B > • 

See  also  Commission  of  1 S62. 


Trevelyan,  Sir  Charles  Edward.  See  Commission  of  1862. 

Trinity  Colley e Library.  Arrangements  in  regard  to  admission  to  the  'Library  of  Trinity 

College,  in  Dublin, .Lloyd  1183-1188 Circumstance  of  books  having  been  lost  from 

the  Library  of  1 unity  College,  though  not  a lending  library,  Steele  3072,  3073 Greater 

racility  of  public  admission  to  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  than  to  Trinity 

College  Library  J%Z/er  4422-4436 Facilities  of  admission  to  Trinity  College  Library 

adverted  to  with  reference  to  the  question  of  students  and  graduates  beioo-  required  to 
take  the  library  oath  j impression  that  the  oath  is  still  required  in  all  cases,  ib.  • 

4436.4486-4503.  ’ ***» 

Explanation  and  correction  of  former  evidence  upon  the  question  of  an  oath  beinw 
required  of  permanent  readers  in  Trimly  College  Library  ; a declaration  has,  in  fact,  been 
substituted  for  an  oath,  Waller  4599-4618. 

. As  chief  librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  witness  explains  the  rules  and  practice  of  ‘ 
the  library  in  regard  to  the  admission  thereto ; certain  persons  are  required  to  make. a 
declaration,  but  at  the  same  time  every  facility  is  given  to  persons  desirous  of  reading  in 
the  library,  Todd  4619-463$.  0 


U. 


University  Degrees.  Impetus  to  industrial  eduoation  in  Ireland  if  there  were  an 
■ rg-r,e,e  ^lencefor  which  the  students  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
eligible,  Galloway  3680,  3681.  y 


university 
should  be 


Veterinary  Department  ( Royal  Dublin  Society): 

EovalDubfe  tl,e  art’  former'y  ™ connection  with  the 

de^nta-  78  771  of  a revival  of  the  veterinary 

theK' ‘hT|h  °f  fcn*  of  veterinary  department  of 

at.  Zo  Dub'".So?=‘yi  of  attempts  to  revive  it,  Lori  TaLt  Se  Malahidc 

I,3eknd -ZZTPf  »1  f?  •“  ■ the  s?bJecl  of  tbe  fcllins  off  in  the  breed  of  horses  in 
I' m o...  I the  deterioration,  and  means  by  which  it  may  be  remedied,  it.  23 p4- 
Importance  of  a veterinary  college  in  connection  with  the  Dublin 
Wlth  reference  not  only  to  horses,  but  to  cattle,  ib.  2407.  2418-2437 Con- 

Ko^DabBn Cdtege, “ C°nneCti°n  Wi‘b  * “IleSe  at  the 

thro"fh.O“‘  Ireland  as  to  the  want  of  a veterinary  institution ; 

l , Z f th,S  ""an‘be,ng  Supplied  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 

Andrews  4163. 4705-4715. 4835-4842.  J y 

Particulars 
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Veterinary  Department  (Royal  Dublin  Society)-*- continued.  • • 

Particulars  relative  to  the  veterinary  establishment  formerly  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded  and  conducted,  and  the 

causes  of  its  discontinuance,  Lord  Dunlo  4286-4305 Report  of  a Committee  of  the 

Society  (of  which  Committee  witness  was  a member),  in  November  i860,  and  recom- 
mendations therein  as  to  the  minimum  establishment  required  for  a veterinary  school,  and . 
as  to  the  minimum  expense,  ib.  4286,  4287.  4306-4317 — -^-Several  advantages  already 
possessed  by  the  Dublin  Society  as  regards  the  expense  of  staff,  building,  8tc.,  for  a 
veterinary  department,  4312-4321.  4344-4350.  4376-4378 General  feeling  through- 

out Ireland  as  to  the  want  of  a veterinary  institution  ; important  benefits  anticipated  from 
its  operation,  ib.  4322.  4330-4333-  433S-4342-  435 1 • 43<3o-4375-  ‘ ' 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  neither  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  nor  any  other 
body  in  Ireland,  could  so  advantageously  as  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  undertake  the 
carrying  out  of  the  proposed  institution,  Lord  Dunlo  4323-4329.  4343-4354.  4376- 

4378 Failure  of  an  attempt  by  a private  company  to  establish  a veterinary  institution 

in  Dublin,  ib.  4326-4328.  4363,4364 Respects  in  which  it  may  be  argued  that 

Government  should  aid  the  Dublin  Society  in  the  matter,  ib.  4328.  4334-4336-  4352~ 
4359— — Great  want  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  country  towns  in  Ireland,  although  there 
is  now  a greater  necessity  for  them  than  formerly,  ib.  4368-4375. 

Approval  of  a veterinary  school  being  attached  to  the  Society,  Graves  5140 Very 

great  importance  of  a veterinary  school  in  Ireland,  Sir  TV.  R.  Wilde  5363-5366.  5388 

-The  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  the  very  place  for  such  a school,  ib.  5367*  53^8- 

Opinion  favourable  to  the  severance  of  the  veterinary  department  from  the  Dublin 
Society,  Morgan.  3746 Witness  would  attach  a veterinary  school  to  the  Royal  Agri- 

cultural Society  of  Ireland,  rather  than,  by  attaching  it  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  give 

'any  educational  function  to  the  latter  body,  Wright  3857,  3858 Examination  upon 

the  suggestion  that  a veterinary  school  in  Ireland  (which  is  much  wanted)  should  be 
. attached  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  rather  than  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  ib.  4087-4104. 

Recommendations  by  the  Committee  in  favour  of  public  aid  to  the  Society  towards  the 
establishment  of  a veterinary  school,  Rep.  xxviii. 


Wallet',  Dr.  John  Francis.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  one  of  the  Crown  Counsel  on 
the  Leinster  circuit,  and  is  Vice  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  4379,  4380- — 
Has  been  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  since  1840 ; was  for  six  years  one  of  the 

honorary  secretaries,  4381,  4382 As  being  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  has  derived 

„ the  greatest  service  from  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society,  4383-4387 Was  for  many 

years  a member  of  the  library  committee,  and  took  an  active  part  thereon,  4388. 

Evidence  as  to  the  great  advantages  of  the  practice  of  lending  out  the  books  to  the 
• members  of  the  Society ; the  advantages  of  the  system  far  counterbalance  any  disadvan- 
tages 4389  et  secj. Class  and  number  of  persons  who  come  to  read  in  the  library ; large 

proportion  of  students  who  read  books  of  science,  4390,  4418-4426 Calculation  that 

whereas  there  are,  on  an  average,  only  seventy-five  daily  readers  in  the  library,  the  books 
lent  out  are  read  daily  by  about  700  persons,  that  is,  amongst  the  members’  families ; 
examination  upon  the  accuracy  of  this  calculation,  439°"4396-  4460-4474-  4479-  45’9“ 


Statement  that  the  books  taken  out  by  members  are  not  chiefly  of  an  abstruse  or 
scientific  character,  and  are,  in  fact,  likely  to  be  read  by  families,  4392-4396  4418-4421. 

4460-4471 Defence  of  the  system  of  lending  out  books  to  members  with  reference  to 

the  question  of  the  library  being  mainly  supported  by  the  State,  4397-441 7— -Reference 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  Advocates’  Library  in  Scotland  receiving  a subsidy  indirectly 
from  the  State,  whilst  the  books  are  lent  out  to  members ; other 'libraries  in  a similar 


position,  4404-4412. 

Greater  facility  of  public  admission  to  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  than  to 

Trinity  College  Library,  4422-4436 Degree  of  inconvenience  to  the  public  attending 

the  Dublin  Society’s  library,  on  account  of  the  privileges  of  members  ; anticipated  willing- 
ness of  the  latter  10  abate  their  privileges,  if  the  matter  were  pressed  upon  them  as  being 
for  tie  public  good,  4430,  4431-  4436:4447— -Necessitv  of  persons  who  wish  to > read  m 

Trinity  College  Library  first  subscribing  the  library  oath,  4433-4436 -Apprehended 

diminution  in  the  number  of  life  members  of  the  Dublin  Society,  if  the  privilege  of  bor- 
rowing from  the  library  were  withdrawn,  4448,  4449. 

Evidence  as  to  the  total  absence  of  religious  bias  in  the  selection  of  members  to  serve 

on  committees  of  the  Society,  4450-4457 Absence  of  religions  or  sectarian  influence 

in  the  appointment  of  officers  'of  the  Society,  44o7-4459~— Witness  has  not  heard  of 
complaints  by  readers  as  to  inconvenience  from  the  practice  of  lending  out  books,  4475- 
0.69.  3 N 4473 
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Waller,  Dr.  John  Francis.  (Analysis-  of  his  Evidence}— continued. 

44?8 Long  period  for  which  there  has  been  no  sectarian  influence  in  regard  to  the 

admission  or  rejection  of  members,  4480-4485. 

Facilities  of  admission  to  Trinity  College  Library  further  adverted  to  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  students  and  graduates  being  required  to  take  the  oath ; impression  that 

the  oath  is  still  required  in  all  cases,  4486-4503 Expediency  of  State  provisron  for  a 

public  library  in  Dublin,  4504-4507 Amount  of  inconvenience  to  persons  coming 

Lm  a distance  to  Dublin,  who,  on  going  to  the  Dublin  Society  s library,  cannot  obtain  any 
particular  book  through  its  being  lent  out  to  a number,  4508-4513 Greater  conve- 

nience of  the  library  to  members  in  Dublin  than  to  country  members,  45H>  45'5- 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  professors,  or  “grinders,”  borrowing  books  and  using 

them  for  class  instruction,  4516-4518 The  effect  of  lending  out  books  does  not  cause 

the  selection  of  works  of  a light  and  amusing  class,  4535.  453^ — -Further  refeience  to 
the  probable  diminution  of  members  if  the  privilege  of  borrowing  were  withdrawn, 

4537-4542-  „„ 

[Second  Examination.]— Explanation  and  correction  of  former  evidence  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  an  oath  being  required  of  permanent  readers  m Trinity  College  Library  ; a decla- 
ration has,  in  fact,  been  substituted  for  an  oath,  4599-46i8  • 

Wilde  Sir  William  R.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Has  been  for  many  years  an  active 
member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  -CoiMidm  that  t here  shoolt be 

seoarale  evenioes  for  special  papers  on  particular  subjects  discussed  at  the  Academy 
meetings  0506-5098— -Suggests  also  that  a certain  amount  of  the  grant  be  specially 

allocated’to  the  Antiquarian  Department,  5399 This  department  hardly  gets  its  fan 

share  of  the  present  grant,  5399.  5305- The  operations  of  the  department  are  peat  y 

crippled  through  want  of  funds,  the  aid  now  received  from  Government  being  extremely 

small,  530°'53°6-  . , . . . , . , 

Benefit  to  the  Academy  from  the  treasure-trove  grant;  interesting  objects  to  which 
it  may  be  approprialed,  5300-6314 Fluent  additions  to  the  Museum  from  pur- 

chase., donations,  and  loans  ; mention  of  several  very  ancient  and  interesting  objects  111 

flip  Museum  W 5-53' 8 Additional  space  required  for  the  proper  exhibition  ot  the 

laroer  artidesf  531 9,  5320 Collection  of  casts  in  the  Museum,  532 1— Convenient 

room  available  for  the  display  of  works  of  art,  if  it  were  properly  arranged,  5322-5324 

-Peculiarly  fine  Celtic  collection  in  the  Museum,  5325,  5326. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  catalogue,  and  its  expense  to  the  Academy;  want  of  funds 
for  a complete  catalogue  of  all  the  articles  in  the  Museum,  5327-5338  Kepiesei.ta- 
ti 011  on  the  part  of  the  Antiquities  Department,  as  to  the  several  additions  required  m 

order  to  render  the  department  efficient,  5339 Approval  of  the  Museum  being  open 

on  Sundays necessity  of  an  increase  of  staff  for  this  purpose,  534°-5342- 

Particulars  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  medals  under  the  Cunningham 
bequest  of  1.000Z.  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ; delay  and  irregularity  m awarding  the 
medals  for  the  objects  specified  under  the  bequest,  5343.  5344-  5346-5362-  5372  53°2 

Opinion  that  an  addition  of  1000 1.  a year  to  the  present  grant  is  required  to  place 

the  several  branches  of  the  Academy  in  an  efficient  state,  584*— Very  great  udtop* 

tance  of  a veterinary  school  in  Ireland,  5363-5366.  5368 Ihe  Royal  Dublin  Society 

is  the  very  place  for  such  school,  5367,  5368. 

Want  of  provision  for  taking  photographs  of  antiquities  in  the  Academy ; step  taken 

in  this  direction  some  years  ago,  5369-5371 Facility  given  to  persons  wishing  to 

make  copies  or  models  of  antiquities  in  the  Museum,  5383-5385 — —Beneficial  operation 
of  the  Kilkenny  A i deological  Society  and  other  kindred  societies  in  rescui  ng  antiquities 
from  destruction,  5386-5390.  5396:5398—  Preservation  of  many  nuns,  &c.,  and 
acquisition  of  numerous  antiquities  if  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  were  entrusted  with 

additional  resources  by  the  State,  539' ~54o8 Liberal  expenditure  incurred  in  the 

maintenance  of  ruins  and  monuments  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  compaied  with  lielan  , 
5400-5404. 

Wright,  Dr.  E.  Perceval.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  ; is  a member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  one  of  the  library  com- 
mittee, 3780-3786 Statement  of  the  origin  of  the  library,  and  of  its  being  supported 

by  Parliament,  3787,  3788 It  is  managed  by  a committee  of  eleven  and  a llbral'^» 

0780 System  of  selection  of  books  for  the  library  ; respect  in  which  open  to  some 

objection,  3790-3792 Considerable  inconvenience  consequent  upon  the  system 

lending  out  books  from  the  library  to  members,  3793"38oo.  3824-3826-— ihe  library, 
though  supported  by  Government,  is  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as 
should  be,  3801-3805. 

Absence  of  analogy  between  the  lendine:  out  system  of  the  library  and  the  practice  ra 
the  British  Museum  of  putting  aside  books  by  readers  there,  3806-3809- — 
admission  to  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society  under  a plan  formerly  adopte  . 
librarian,  which  was,  however,  put  a slop  to  in  December  1856;  3810-73015 
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Wright,  Dr.  E.  Perceval.  (Analy.-is  of  liis  Evidence)— continued. 
diency  of  increased  facilities  of  admission  to  the  library;  advantage  of  a discretion  in 
the  librarian  in  the  matter,  3814-3823. 

Foundation  of  the  Museum  of  the  Society  under  special  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Leskean 

Collection  having  first  been  purchased,  3828,  3829 Character  of  the  collections  of  the 

Dublin  Society  adverted  to  with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  a transfer  of  the 

economic  collections  to  a national  museum,  383°”3838 Strong  objection  to  a public 

museum  being  under  a private  body,  3837. 

Improvement  if  the  Museum  of  the  Dublin  Society  were  open  >n  the  evening  ; that  is, 

if  it  were  arranged  in  a more  interesting  manner,  3°39“3®41 Amendments  desirable 

in  the  system  of  admission  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  with  regard  to  students’  days, 

3842-3848 Decided  preference  for  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  as  compared  with 

the  Royal  Dublin  Society  as  the  body  to  be  entrusted  with  educational  functions,  3849- 

3855 Witness  would  not  entrust  the  Dublin  Society  with  any  educational  functions 

whatsoever,  3854-3858. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  one  national  institution,  comprising  a national  library,  a national 
botanical  garden,  and  a national  museum,  all  under  direct  Government  charge,  3859 
Illustration  in  the  case  of  Professor  Scouler,  of  an  injustice  having  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Dublin  Society,  which  probably  would  not  have  occurred  under  individual 
control;  examination  as  to  the  accuracy  of  witness’s  statement  of  this  case,  3860-3865. 

3945-4003 Prejudice  arising  in  regard  to  the  exchange  of  specimens,  on  account  of 

the  complicated  system  of  a committee ; question  as  to  witness’s  grounds  for  this  state- 
ment, 3866-3869.  4004-4027. 

Regular  attendance  at  the  committees  of  the  Dublin  Society,  3870 Approval  of  a 

small  fee  being  required  in  the  case  of  all  persons  attending  scientific  lectures,  3871- 

3878.  4028-4037 Opinion  favourable  10  individual  control,  under  Government,  ut 

all  systematic  instruction  which  is  followed  by  examinations  and  prizes,  3879  Value 
attached  to  the  provincial  lectures,  and  to  the  special  teaching  in  connection  therewith, 

3880-3882 Expediency  of  the  provincial  lectures  being  under  one  head,  directly 

responsible  to  Government,  and  of  the  number  being  increased,  3883-3885. 

Further  evidence  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a central  national  institution,  in 
which  should  be  comprised  not  only  collections  now  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  but 

also  collections  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  3885-3895 Witness  would  transfer 

the  Natural  History  Collection  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  to  the  proposed  national 

institution,  3890-3893 Additions  made  to  .he  collections  of  die  Dublin  Society  by 

donations  and  purchases  respectively,  3896-3911 Doubt  whether  the  Dublin  bocietj 

is  really  a popular  or  unpopular  body,  3912-3918. 

Grounds  for  apprehending  prejudice  or  detriment  to  the  public  interest  under  the 
amended  constitution  of  the  council  of  the  Dublin  Society,  as  recommended  by  the 

Commissioners  of  1862;  3919-3931 Respects  in  which  the  system  of  lending  books 

from  the  library  involves  a detriment  to  the  public,  3927-3944 Opinion  that  the  pro- 

vincial lectures  should  be  confined  to  free  popular  lectures  ; present  practice  as  to  fees 

adverted  to  hereon,  4038-4042 Further  approval  of  the  special  teaching  m connection 

with  the  provincial  lectures,  as  productive  of  benefit  to  the  students,  though  involving 
labour  to  the  professors,  4043-4052. 

Other  privileges  of  members  of  the  Dublin  Society,  in  addition  to  that  of  borrowing 
books  from  the  library,  the  latter,  however,  being  the  chief  privilege  now  remaining  to 

them  4053-4061 Philanthropic  purpose  for  which  solely  large  numbers  have  joined 

the  society,  4058-4060.  4114-  4118-4123— -Instances,  in  the  case  of  several  other 
libraries  in  different  places,  of  the  system  of  lending  out  books  operating  beneficially , 
distinction  in  the  case  of  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society,  which  renders  the  system 
inconvenient  to  the  public,  4061-4083.  4137,4138— -Less  anxiety  of  the  country 
members  than  of  the  town  members  to  retain  the  privilege  as  to  borrowing  books,  Ac., 
4084-4086.  * . 

Examination  upon  the  suggestion  that  a veterinary  school  in  Ireland  (which  is  much 
wanted)  should  be  attached  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  rather  than  to 

the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  4087-4104 Question  as  to  the  privileges  which  might  still 

be  exercised  by  members  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  if  the  Museum,  Library,  and 
Botanical  Gardens,  were  placed  under  one  establishment,  directly  controlled  by  Govern- 
ment, 4105-4114 With  regard  to  the  large  number  of  life  members  who  have  sub- 

scribed their  twenty  guineas  each,  witness  approves  of  their  privileges  being  almost 
entirely  swept  away,  and  has  been  told  by  several  members  that  they  would  not  object, 
4100-4123— —Further  statement  as  to  the  actual  inconvenience  arising  from  the  system 
of  lending  out  books  from  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society,  4124-4136. 

Expediency  of  the  Government  grant  to  the  society  being  allocated  exclusively  to  the 
library,  museum,  and  gardens,  and  of  these  being  placed  directly  under  Government, 

4130-4149 The  society  should  provide  the  necessary  funds  in  connection  with  cattle 

shows  and  exhibitions,  4H3-4H7 The  allocation  of  the  grants  to  tne  Royal  Dublin 

n.fin.  society 
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Wright,- Dr.  E.  Perceval.'  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— continued. 

Society  and  Si  use  0 m of  Irish  Industry  might  be  so  an-auged  as  to  render  the  system  of 
the  institutions  much  more  efficient,  as  an  'amalgamated  system,  without  any  increase  of 
• the  total  o-rant;  paper  submitted  in  elucidation  of- the  proposed  re-distribution  to  the 

several  departments,  4i45-4i5o>  and  pp.  233/234. 


Z. 

Zoological  Department  ( Museum  of  Irish  Industry).  The  zoological  collection  of  the 
museum  should  be  transferred  to  the  Dublin  Society  whenever  the  latter  can 

accommodate  it,  Sir  R.  Kan$  1430-143^ Large  attendance  at  the  zoological  lectures, 

the  examination  papers  being  answered  in  a very  creditable  manner,  Morgan. 
3721-3729. 

Zoological  Department  ( Royal  Dublin  Society).  Small  expenditure  in  purchases  of  speci- 
mensfof  zoology,  Steele  2710.2715 — —Services. obtained  from  one  of  the  attendants  in 

preparing  specimens  for  exhibition,  ib.  2714 Typical  arrangement  of  the  specimens, 

ib.  2715 Purchase  of  specimens  through  the  combined  action  of  the  committee  and 

the  director,  ib.  2716. 

Zoological  Society.  See  Royal  Zoological  Society. 
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